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IT  is  clear  that  not  only  is  Germany  determined 
to  retain  control  of  Kiao-chou  Bay,  but  that 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  France  all  expect 
to  join  in  a division  of  Chinese  bays  and  adjoin- 
ing coasts.  Russia  has  strengthened  her  force  at 
Port  Arthur  ; and  Great  Britain,  of  course  with 
Japan’s  consent,  has  entered  Wai  Hai-wei  Bay. 
The  English  newspapers  are  even  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  would  like  a slice  of  the  pork; 
and  doubtless,  if  we  were  already  in  possession  of 
Hawaii,  our  Jingoes  would  be  clamoring  about 
our  “sacred  duty  ” in  China,  and  the  necessity  of 
our  securing  a naval  station  there.  We  may  be 
thankful,  then,  that  we  have  not  yet  burden- 
ed ourselves  with  foreign  complications  in  the 
Pacific.  As  for  the  German  Emperor,  his  hys- 
terics and  his  warlike  effort  to  protect  religion  in 
China  will  probably  pass  his  bill  for  an  increase 
of  his  navy. 

When  Secretary  Gresham  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  agreed  on  $425,000  as  the  sum  which 
the  United  States  ought  to  pay  for  the  seizure  of 
Canadian  sealers,  under  the  Paris  award,  Congress 
rejected  the  agreement  on  the  ground  that  the  sum 
was  exorbitant,  and  that  some  of  the  claimants 
were  American  citizens,  who  were  not  entitled  to 
auy  recompense.  It  is  not  true,  as  our  English 
critics  say,  that  this  action  of  Congress  was  dis- 
honest or  dishonorable.  Congress  had  a right  to 
insist  on  being  satisfied  that  justice  be  done,  and 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  be  paid.  Sen- 
ator Morgan  1 was  the  chief  opponent  of  paying 
$425,000.  He  believed  Mr.  Gresham  had  been  over- 
reached; but  by  an  act -of  Congress,  Judge  King 
of  Canada  and  Judge  Putnam  of  the  United  States, 
have  examined  the  testimony,  and  have  found 
that  the  $425,000  was  about  fair.  It  is  discovered 
that  our  debt  to  Cauada,  with  interest,  is  $464,000. 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  super- 
ficial eye,  is  managing  his  empire  very  much  as 
some  of  our  sensational  publishers  manage  their 
newspapers.  He  is  constantly  declaring  his  own 
importance,  and  exaggerating  the  significance  of 
every  event  in  which  he  or  his  government  plays 
a part.  The  other  day,  at  Kiel,  he  took  leave  of 
his  brother  Henry,  on  the  departure  of  that  hope- 
ful imperial  admiral  to  China.  Henry  is  going 
on  a voyage  which  is  not  at  all  likely  to  end  in 
war.  He  goes  to  take  possession  of  Kiao-chou 
Bay,  which  China  has  practically  surrendered.  The 
ceremonies  at  the  departure  were  of  such  a melo- 
dramatic character  that  they  would  have  been 
ludicrous  if  Prince  Henry  had  really  been  going 
to  certain  battle  and  probable  death.  They  either 
furnish  a theme  for  comic  opera  that  could  be  most 
fittingly  treated  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  or  they 
suggest  that  the  two  pyinees  who  participated  in 
thetjrs2j$uJ?i  tfc  4/44 ted  for  hysteria. 

Colonp*.  Ruiz,  q.£?panish  oftjper  and  a gentle- 
mS.Vi,*iva^*fnur{i5y5tj:t>y*JjLfoini  a few  days  ago. 
HeV-wl  gede  tcfsde  Ids  fvilntf  fckjonel  ARANGUREN, 
an. insurgent,  and  also.**  gentleman.  He  wished 
to  pjiyiiiqdeC hii{  td  accept  Spain’s  plan  for 

aut5Tidn)yfbr*CM4Ki.‘.*lle*’was  under  a flag  of  truce, 
but  it  is  said  he  was  warned  of  what  might  happen 
to  him.  He  was  arrested  by  his  friend,  and,  after 
a court-martial,  he  was  shot.  Although  this  kill- 
ing was  in  accordance  with  the  Cuban  constitution 
and  with  General  Garcia’s  order,  it  was  never- 
theless brutal.  The  constitutional  provision  and 
the  order  are  themselves  brutal.  Wkyler  is  a 
brute.  The  Spanish  soldiers  have  often  shown 
themselves  to  be  brutes.  We  fear  that  the  insur- 
gents are  not  their  betters  in  this  respect.  The 


killing  of  Ruiz  was  not  the  act  of  patriotic  sol- 
diers, but  of  a gang  of  cruel  murderers,  from  whom 
talk  of  Weyler’s  barbarities  will  henceforth  be 
immodest  and  grotesque. 

The  silver  men,  if  we  are  to  believe  Senator 
Chandler,  are  enraged  because  the  administra- 
tion is  undertaking  to  fulfil  its  promise  to  promote 
sound-money  legislation.  Although  Mr.  McKin- 
ley can  plead  that  he  did  nothing  until  after  he 
had  aided  DiNGLEY  to  reduce  the  country’s  income, 
and  although  Mr.  Gage  can  honestly  say  that  his 
measure  of  reform  is  as  small  as  possible,  Mr. 
Chandler  threatens  the  Republican  party  with 
vengeance  if  any  currency-reform  bill  is  passed. 
Why  did  the  Republican  party  and  Mr.  McKinley 
promise  currency  reform?  Is  it  Mr.  Chandler’s 
belief  that  the  promise  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  sound-money  Democrats  into  voting  his 
party’s  ticket?  At  any  rate,  the  promise  gave  Mr. 
McKinley  that  vote,  and  if  the  Republican  party 
now  repudiates  it,  there  will  be  no  reason  in  the 
future  why  any  Democrat  shall  ever  again  vote  for 
any  Republican  candidate.  Fortunately  for  the 
party,  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Gage  do  not  agree 
to  Mr.  Chandler’s  dishonorable  proposition. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  New  York  city  are 
at  last  to  enjoy  rapid  transit,  but  there  is  not  much 
hope  for  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  application  to  confirm 
the  report  of  its  own  commissioners.  The  major- 
ity of  the  court,  in  effect,  say  that  the  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Commissioners  may  try  to  make  a contract, -but 
they  clearly  intimate  that  the  contract  can  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  in  court  if  it  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  whole  work  at  once.  The  Com- 
missioners apparently  think  that  they  can  avoid 
this  dilemma  by  making  contracts  for  the  building 
of  the  road  by  piecemeal,  the  sum  involved  in  each 
contract  being  safely  within  the  borrowing  capaci- 
ty of  the  city  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract. 
They  rely  upon  an  increase  of  borrowing  capacity 
by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  next 
contract,  by  the  natural  increase  in  the  assess- 
ed values  of  property  within  the  city,  the  city's 
power  to  borrow  being  limited  to  the  creation  of 
a debt  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ations. As  it  is,  however,  the  minority  opinion 
by  Judge  Ingraham  shows  conclusively  that  the 
city’s  present  margin  of  borrowing  capacity  will 
not  sustain  the  loan  of  $35,000,000  that  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  construction  of  the  whole  road, 
without  counting  the  millions  for  incidental  ex- 
penses that  will  be  required.  Moreover,  the  bond 
of  $15,000,000  which  the  court  requires  from  the 
prospective  contractors  for  surety  is  so  enormous 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  judges  intended  to  kill  the 
project.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  judges  have 
dealt  with  the  matter  so  fully,  for  although  fair- 
minded  men  must  be  greatly  impressed  by  Judge 
Ingraham's  reasoning,  the  decision  will,  for  a time 
at  least,  greatly  impair  the  influence  of  the  court; 
for  most  men,  especially  those  angry  at  the  loss  or 
postponement  of  rapid  transit,  will  believe  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  a court  controlled  by  Tammany 
or  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad— a belief  that 
is  doubtless  unjust,  but  inevitable. 

The  people  of  the  theatre  are  greatly  stirred  up  by 
a combination  of  New  York  managers  whose  ob- 
ject is  practically  the  control  of  all  the  theatres  and 
actors  in  the  country.  It  is  just  to  these  managers 
to  say  that  among  them  are  men  who  have  fur- 
nished to  the  public  the  best  plays  and  many  good 
companies  of  actors.  But  when  so  mild-mannered 
a man  as  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  one  of  whose  sons 
is  said  to  be  connected  in  business  with  the  trust, 
is  moved  to  say  of  the  combination  that  it  is  op- 
pressive and  injurious  to  his  art,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  dramatic  art  is  really 
threatened  by  the  trust.  Several  actors,  including 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern 
Fisk,  are  forming  a hostile  combination,  and 
they  agree  among  themselves,  in  effect,  to  refuse 
to  play  for  the  trust.  It  seems  that  the  pecul- 
iarly offensive  feature  of  the  trust  is  its  booking 
agency.  In  effect,  the  trust  is  charged  with  gain- 
ing control  of  theatres  throughout  the  country 
by  refusing  what  they  call  their  “attractions”  to 
every  proprietor  who  declines  their  terms,  and  the 
“attractions”  are  so  numerous,  including,  as  they 
do,  Mr.  Drew,  Miss  Adams,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin,  that  the  proprietor  is  finally  forced  to 
accept  their  terms.  lie  therefore  receives  the 
companies  which  the  trust-sends  to  him,  and  re- 
fuses to  receive  the  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
actors  who  refuse  its  terms  are  prevented  from 
playing  in  any  theatre  ■which  the  trust  controls. 
Frequently  this  means  that  recalcitrant  actors  and 
their  companies  are  not  permitted  to  play  in  cer- 


tain cities.  It  is  charged,  also,  that  the  trust  has 
refused  to  “ book  ” companies  unless  a certain  play 
er,  disliked  by  it,  should  be  discharged.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  press  outside  of  New  York  and  the 
other  larger  cities  has  been  threatened  with  with- 
drawal of  advertisements  if  the  trust’s  methods 
were  criticised.  In  effect,  it  appears  that  the. 
trust  says  to  actors  who  are  also  managers,  “ Y0.1 
shall  play  where  we  wish  and  on  our  terms,  or 
we  shall  drive  you  into  cheap  theatres  or  out 
of  all  the  cities  we  control,  and  they  are  many.” 

To  the  proprietors  of  theatres  it  says,  “You  shall 
exhibit  the  drama  under  our  dictation,  and  if 
you  permit  certain  actors  to  play  in  your  house 
we  shall  deny  you  the  attractions  which  your 
public  desires.”  This  is  certainly  an  odious  tyr- 
anny, and  the  revolt  of  the  players  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it 
ought  to  be  interested  in  upholding  what  is  called 
the  actor-manager,  for.the  drama  flourishes  best  in 
the  hands  of  the  dramatic  profession  itself.  It  is 
inevitably  decadent  in  the  hands  of  those  who  love 
it  only  for  the  profits  of  the  box-office.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  actors  who  have  the  capacity  for 
management  will  regain  control  of  their  own  art. 

It  will  be  a sad  day  for  the  drama  in  this  country 
when  it  falls  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a single 
trust  of  managers. 

THE  MODERN  BAR. 

A FEW  days  ago  Judge  Patterson,  of  the  Ne\r 
York  Supreme  Court,  was  reported  to  haveV 
said,  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  speech,  that  \ 
the  bar  has  degenerated;  that  it  is  not  the  equal  \ 
of  the  bar  of  a few  years  ago  in  intellect  or  in 
learning;  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a profession  and 
has  become  a trade.  Since  then  Judge  Patterson 
has  stated  that  he  was  not  accurately  reported, 
and  while  there  is  much  indignation  at  the  speech 
expressed  by  some  lawyers — not  always  of  those 
who  are  winged— there  is  a general  inclination  and 
a marked  disposition  to  regard  the  alleged  speech 
as  jocose. 

It  would  be  a great  pity  if  the  bar  should  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  just  chastisement  either  by  a de- 
nial that  Judge  Patterson’s  speech  was  made, 
or  by  surrounding  it  with  the  atmosphere  of  jest. 
Whether  Judge  Patterson  thus  criticised  the  bar 
or  not,  or  whether  he  intended  his  remarks  for  a 
joke  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the  bar  is  not  so  re- 
spectable as  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  that  it  is  not 
so  distinguished  by  learning  and  by  character;  that 
the  community  does  not  now  so  much  as  it  did  re- 
gard the  leading  lawyers  as  its  leading  citizens ; and 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  bar  is  now  commercial, 
whereas  it  used  to  be  professional.  The  time  is  not 
so  distant  that  men  of  middle  life  cannot  recall 
the  sacrifice  for  the  community  made  by  Charles 
O’Conor  and  his  associates;  and  while  some  law- 
yers are  now  engaged  in  municipal  and  other  re- 
form movements,  they  are  chiefly  old  men  brought 
up  in  old  traditions  or  enthusiastic  young  men 
who  are  moved  by  the  well-defined  moral  instinct 
that  is  felt  and  manifested  by  all  classes  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  to  the  leading  lawyers  in  ac- 
tive life  that  one  now  turns  first  for  aid  in  a 
great  civic  crisis,  as  the  community  invariably  did 
in  the  older  day.  The  reason  is  plain.  In  the 
earlier  time  lawyers  belonged  not  only  really  but 
in  sentiment  to  a learned  profession,  and  they 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  and  advancement  of 
sound  principles  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  law. 
They  lived  somewhat  removed  from  the  lay  commu- 
nity. They  were  the  dignified  associates  of  members 
of  the  other  learned  professions — of  the  clergy  and 
the  physicians.  But  within  a generation  all  this 
has  changed,  and  the  lawyer  is  a business  man, 
practising  law  as  a trade  in  aid  of  business  enter- 
prises and  even  of  speculations,  he  is  governed  by 
precisely  the  same  ethical  considerations  as  govern 
liis  adventurous  clients,  and,  in  the  main,  cares 
little  for  general  constitutional  and  political  ques- 
tions. 

The  existence  of  Mr.  Carter  and  of  others  of  his 
type  and  character  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
a different  code  of  ethics  is  followed  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  profession  in  these  days  than  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Carter  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Sharp 
practice  is  more  common  now  than  it  was  then. 

A lawyer’s  simple  word  is  less  respected  now  than 
it  was  then.  Written  stipulations  are  more  gen- 
eral now  than  they  were  then.  Questions  of  pro- 
cedure are  now  as  delightful  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  lawyer  as  questions  of  merit  once  were. 
What  was  once  unprofessional  is  now  generally 
permitted.  Clients  are  sought,  even  touted  for, 
and  the  young  man  who  honorably  declines  to  ac- 
cept causes  on  speculation,  or  for  contingent  fees, 
is  likely  to  go  without  clients.  Even  the  rascals 
of  the  old  days  carried  themselves  towards  the 
outside  world  with  a certain  professional  dignity 
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which  is  now  observable  only  among  the  very  best 
of  the  modern  leaders.  So  far  as  the  main  body 
of  the. bar  is  concerned,  it  is  composed  of  pushing, 
energetic  men  of  business  who  are  intent  upon 
gain.  Many  of  them  are  able  and  many  of  them 
are  learned,  but  ability  and  learning  are  employed 
in  the  trading  spirit,  while  the  delights  of  learn- 
ing in  which  the  older  lawyers  used  to  take  plea- 
sure, to  the  great  advantage  of  forensic  oratory, 
are  no  longer  a distinction  of  the  legal  profession. 
If  one  wishes  to  fathom  the  low  estate  to  which 
the  English  of  the  bar  has  sunk,  or  to  note  the  tone 
of  disrespect  which  often  marks  the  attitude  of  the 
younger  bar  to  the  bench,  one  has  only  to  spend  a 
day  in  any  trial  court  of  the  highest  jurisdiction 
in  the  metropolis. 

There  is,  of  course,  a reason  for  tliis  change  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a great 
and  dignified  profession,  in  the  practice  of  which 
many  strong  and  pure  minds  still  delight.  The 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth  does  not  explain  it.  Wealth 
was  pursued  as  eagerly  in  the  older  day  as  now. 
The  rapid  accumulation  of  fortunes  through  the 
gains  of  science,  and  through  the  opening  of  new 
fields  of  enterprise  in  new  lands,  does  not  explain 
it.  Nowhere  has  there  been  a greater  economic 
and  social  revolution  on  account  of  new-made 
riches,  and  nowhere  have  the  ventures  of  discov- 
ery and  exploitation  been  more  excitedly  followed 
than  in  London,  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  English  bar  has  the  barrister  been  a more  dig- 
nified figure.  The  code  that  obtained  at  the  Amer- 
ican bar  a generation  ago,  and  that  still  governs 
the  lives  and  the  practice  of  the  best  of  our  older 
lawyers,  is  still  observed  of  the  profession  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  change  that  is  at 
all  satisfactory  is  to  be  found  in  a cause  from  which 
spring  a good  many  other  tendencies  and  evils  of 
our  time.  When  the  bar  was  at  its  best, when  pride 
in  the  profession,  respect  for  its  traditions,  glory  in 
its  learning  and  in  its  achievements  for  humanity 
and  for  self-government,  pervaded  the  whole  body 
of  lawyers;  when  even  the  shifty  practitioners  who 
were  unable  to  comprehend  it,  yet  paid  the  respect 
of  hypocrisy  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  code 
of  ethics  which  was  as  the  conscience  of  the  law- 
yer, the  educational  system  of  the  country  had  not 
been  revolutionized  by  utilitarianism.  The  old  the- 
ory was  that  the  youth  seeking  a liberal  education 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  world  for  four  years, 
for  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  his  intellect  in  the  retirement  and  seclu- 
sion of  his  college.  For  four  years  he  was  guided 
by  teachers  who  undertook  to  teach  him  him- 
self, to  give  him  control  of  himself,  and  to  make 
him  know  and  feel  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
heights  to  which  the  antique  mind  had  attained. 
Out  of  the  old  fashioned  college,  or  taught  accord- 
ing to  its  system,  came  first  the  great  clergy  who 
dominated  New  England  thought;  most  of  the 
writers  who  gave  us  our  first  noteworthy  literature; 
the  statesmen  who  won  the  admiration  of  Chatham 
by  the  conservatism,  the  wisdom,  and  the  ability  of 
their  address  to  the  crown,  who  afterwards  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  then  interpreted  it.  Out 
of  the  old-fashioned  college  came,  also,  the  great 
lawyers  and  judges  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  most  of  the  lawyers  who,  in  our  time,  are  pre- 
serving the  best  traditions  of  their  profession. 

The  new  spirit  which  animates  our  universities 
and  colleges  is  not  conducive  to  the  dignified  re- 
tirement in  which  the  healthful  aloofness  of  a cult 
is  preserved,  in  which  a priesthood,  whether  it  be  of 
religion  or  of  the  law,  keeps  itself  unspotted  from 
the  world.  The  modern  boy  is  tossed  into  the 
arena  of  competitive  struggle  when  he  is  sent  to 
a university  or  a college,  and  is  told  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  business  of  making  money.  Not 
that  there  are  no  scholars  nor  instruction  in  the 
modern  babels.  There  is  more  scholarship  and 
there  is  more  opportunity  than  ever  before.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  hostile  to  reflection,  and  it 
would  be  as  pertinent  to  ask  a Brahmin  to  fulfil 
his  destiny  in  a boiler-shop  as  to  demand  of  the 
average  boy  that  he  saturate  his  mind  and  soul 
with  the  humanities  in  the  midst  of  the  noisy  com- 
petitions of  companions  who  are  training  them- 
selves in  the  arts  of  getting  the  better  of  one  an- 
other in  the  future  business  struggles  of  the  world. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  lo  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of- the  old  and  the  new  system  of  education 
in  an  editorial,  but  if  any  of  our  readers  desire  to 
pursue  the  subject  further  we  refer  them  to  Pro- 
fessor Peck’s  enlightening  essay  on  the  “Down- 
ward Drift  in  American  Education,”  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  recently  published  volume  of  essays, 
entitled  The  Personal  Equation.  Our  reason  for 
alluding  to  the  subject  at  all  is  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  explanation  for  notonly  the  downward 
drift,  but  the  actual  fall  of. the  American  bar  from 
a learned  profession  to  a trade.  The  moral  is  clear. 

□ igitize^lj*k  Go  <2le 


If  boys  are  taught  that  life  is  trading,  all  their  ef- 
forts will  be  for  success  in  trading.  If  the  country 
wants  men  who  love  learning  and  who  have  high 
and  spiritual  ideals,  we  must  have  some  institutions 
of  learning  where  utilitarianism  does  not  thrust 
out  the  humanities. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  AND  THE 
PEOPLE. 

With  the  politicians  who  advocate  a return  to 
the  spoils  system  it  has  become  a favorite  argument 
that  civil  service  reform  as  embodied  in  the  exist- 
ing law  is  not  popular,  and  that  if  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  sustained  or  abandoned  were 
submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people,  there  would  be  a 
large  majority  adverse  to  it.  In  support  of  this 
allegation  they  refer  us  to  the  loud  clamor  for  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  the  classified  service  which 
is  kept  up  with  growing  impatience  by  a certain 
class  of  party  workers;  to  the  flood  of  letters  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress— such  as  Mr.  Grosve- 
nor  from  Ohio  and  Senator  Gallinger  from  New 
Hampshire— are  receiving,  in  which  the  repeal  of 
the  civil  service  law  is  vehemently  demanded;  and 
to  (he  faet  that  a “civil  service  amendment”  to 
the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  voted  upon  by  the 
people  of  that  Statv.  at  the  last  election,  was  defeated. 

As  to  the  clamor  proceeding  from  the  ranks  of 
party  workers  for  the  re  peal  of  the  civil  service 
law,  and  as  to  the  multitude  and  the  urgency  of  the 
letters  containing  the  same  demand  which  encum- 
ber the  mail  of  certain  members  of  Congreo."  the 
facts  are  admitted.  But  those  facts  do  not  pro, 
that  the  people  are  against  civil  service  reform. 
They  prove  only  that  a number  of  persons  who  have 
long  been  anxious  to  get  to  the  public  crib  without 
passing  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  civil 
service  law  are  now  shouting  more  loudly  than 
ever  before,  because  they  think  that  if  their  pres- 
ent chance  pass  away  they  will  never  have  an- 
other; and  that  as  the  President  is  unwilling  to 
break  his  and  the  party’s  pledges,  these  persons 
are  all  the  more  glad  to  find  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  men  of  more  elastic 
conscience,  into  whose  bosoms  they  can  pour  their 
woes  without  any  fear  of  alarming  a sage  intelli- 
gence, and  whom  they  can  hope  to  excite  to  in- 
cessant vociferation  in  the  advocacy  of  their  de- 
sires. It  is  a well-known  fact  that  persons  who 
want  things  to  which  their  title  is  questionable  are 
apt  to  become  the  most  prolific  letter-writers;  and. 
if  the  members  of  Congress  who  hear  so  much 
from  the  .enemies  of  civil  service  reform  would 
only  publish  the  names  of  their  correspondents,  it 
would  at  once  become  manifest  how  little  these  de- 
serve to  be  called  “ the  people.” 

It  was  a significant  coincidence,  with  a touch  of 
humor  in  it,  that  during  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, the  principal  Republican  morning  paper  in 
thatcity,  the  Commercial  Tribune , while  publishing 
on  one  page  a flaming  onslaught  upon  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  from  the  pen  of  Representative  Grosvenor, 
who  insists  that  “the  people”  are  imperiously  call- 
ing for  its  abolition,  repeated  editorially  on  another 
page  its  own  emphatic  endorsement  of  President 
McKinley’s  saying  that  “the  system  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people,”  and  added  that  “this  is  a 
sentiment  in  harmony  with  the  belief  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  of 
Ohio,  and  of  the  Union.”  And  what  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League  saw  and  heard 
of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  went  far  to  confirm  that 
judgment. 

Nor  is  the  result  of  the  recent  vote  in  Maryland 
to  be  considered  as  a sign  of  a drift  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  civil  service  reformers  of  that  State 
had  drafted  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion which  they  desired  the  Legislature  to  submit 
to  the  people.  The  amendment  came  out  of  the 
Legislature  in  so  disfigured  a shape  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  its  adoption  would  not  rather  dis- 
credit than  advance  the  cause  of  civil  service  re- 
form. Had  the  amendment  been  such  as  the  friends 
of  that  cause  desired,  an  energetic  campaign  would 
have  been  made  in  its  favor.  As  it  was,  that  plan 
was  of  course  abandoned.  And,  more  than  that, 
while  some  of  the  civil  service  reformers  thought 
it  best  to  give  the  amendment  a nominal  counte- 
nance, others  declared  themselves  frankly  against 
it.  It  had  virtually  no  advocates.  No  wonder  that 
it  failed ! It  is  more  surprising  that  it  received  even 
as  many  votes  as  it  did. 

But  wherever  the  merit  system  has  been  submitted 
to  a popular  vote  in  good  faith,  it  has  issued  trium- 
phantly from  the  contest.  In  Chicago  it  received 
an  astonishing  majority.  In  Evanston,  Illinois, 
and  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  State  of  Washington, 
the  people  emphatically  sanctioned  its  embodiment 


in  the  municipal  charters.  In  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia,it  was  voted  upon, together  w ith  other  char- 
ter amendments,  and  received  a majority  of  votes, 
but  not  the  two-thirds  required  there  to  give  such 
amendments  force.  Had  it  been  voted  upon  alone, 
its  success  might  have  been  greater.  The  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people  of  New  York  of  the  civil  service 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, together  with 
other  amendments,  can,  of  course,  not  be  considered 
such  a triumph  as  it  would  have  been  had  that 
clause  been  ratified  separately:  but  it  may  indeed 
be  said  that  the  civil  service  clause  was  far  from 
impeding  the  adoption  of  the  whole  body  of  new 
constitutional  provisions,  and  that  ever  since, while 
being  attacked  by  the  spoils  politicians,  it  has,  in  a 
steadily  increasing  measure,  enjoyed  the  decided 
favor'of  public  opinion,  and  found  vigorous  de- 
fence in  the  best  part  of  the  press  of  the  State 
without  distinction  of  party.  It  is  therefore  the 
declared  policy  of  the  friends  of  civil  service  re- 
form to  secure,  wherever  possible,  the  submission 
of  the  embodiment  of  the  merit  system  in  State 
constitutions  and  in  municipal  charters  to  the  pop- 
ular vote,  with  the  full  confidence  that  the  system 
needs  only  full  and  fair  discussion  to  secure  for  it 
the  approval  of  the  sound  sense  and  the  patriotism 
of  good  citizens. 

This  confidence  grows  stronger  as  in  the  discus- 
sions now  going  on  two  things  are  constantly  be- 
coming clearer  to  the  popular  understanding.  One 
is  the  democratic  quality  of  the  competitive  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  merit  system  is  based.  The 
artful  pretence  of  the  spoils  politicians,  that  the 
examinations  as  they  are  held  under  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  give  college-bred  men  an  undue  advan- 
tage over  all  others,  and  are  therefore  calculated  to 
i.*ipa»  to  the  public  service,  an  aristocratic  charac- 
ter. Umg  been  exploded  by  statistics  proving 
that;wii  e (lie  merit  system  was  in  force  not  more 
than  ten  per  i(  of  the  successful  candidates  have 
been  college  gr.  duates,  and  outside  of  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  st  vice  hardly  more  that  six  per 
cent.  But  that  pretence  was  intended  to  obscure  to 
the  popular  eye  the  important  fact  that  not  the  merit 
system  but  the  spoils  system  is  the  aristocratic  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  obtaining  and  the  keep- 
ing of  public  employment  dependent  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  powerful,  which  favor  can  be  won  and 
retained  only  by  political  or  personal  service;  and 
that  not  the  spoils  system,  but  the  merit  system 
is  the  democratic  one,  inasmuch  as  it  onens  the 
way  to  public  employment  through  fre*  ooaft peti- 
tion alike  to  the  poor  and  the  rich  to  the  lowly 
and  the  powerful,  on  equal  terms,  without  regard 
to  personal  or  political  service  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered,  and  as  it  thus  gives  the  best  man  the  best 
chance  independently  of  the  favor  of  anybody. 
The  more  clearly  this  vital  difference  between  the 
two  systems  impresses  itself  upon  the  popular  mind, 
the  more  generally  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
merit  system  embodying  the  great  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  opportunity  before  the  law 
is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  the  people's 
cause,  and  that  its  assailants  are  enemies  to  the 
right  of  every  citizen  freely  to  compete  for  public 
employment  without  being  dependent  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  powerful.  And  there  are  many  signs 
indicating  that  those  most  interested,  the  masses  of 
the  people,  are  beginning  keenly  to  appreciate  this 
feature  of  the  question. 

The  second  thing  that  promises  good  results  is 
the  impression  produced  by  the  kind  of  warfare 
at  present  being  waged  against  the  civil  service 
law  in  Washington.  The  brutal  cynicism  with 
which  certain  Republican  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives kick  aside  the  solemn  pledges  of  their  party 
contained  in  its  national  platforms  for  a quarter  of 
a century — pledges  upon  which  the  party  has  con- 
stantly asked  for  the  votes  of  the  people— shocks 
the  popular  conscience.  From  day  to  day  it  is  be- 
coming more  evident  that  those  who  clamor  for 
the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  virtual  emasculation,  of 
the  civil  service  law  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  even  of  the  simplest  facts,  but 
put  forth  the  most  astouishing  falsehoods  about 
the  operation  of  the  law  with  an  unscrupulousness 
beyond  belief.  The  ignorant  and  flippant  reck- 
lessness with  which  they  misrepresent  the  effects 
of  the  merit  system  cannot  fail  to  convince  any 
candid  mind  that  they  have  nothing  iu  view  but 
the  distribution  of  spoils  among  their  hangers  on, 
no  matter  how  the  public  interest  may  suffer. 
And  when  they  threaten  the  President  with  “ trou- 
ble in  the  party”  unless  he  do  things  which 
they  know  would  morally  ruin  him,  the  spectacle 
is  simply  revolting  to  the  popular  sense  of  de- 
cency. Indeed,  the  assailants  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  Congress  will  have  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised if  before  long  they  hear  something  very  dis- 
agreeable to  them  from  “ the  people”  whose  appro- 
bation of  their  course  they  claim  with  such  noisy 
assurance.  Carl  Sohurz. 
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LAKE’S  SUBMARINE  BOAT-JUST  BEFORE  THE  START. 


LAKE’S  SUBMARINE  BOAT  IN  DRY  DOCK  AT  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. -[Sick  Pack  6.] 


ENGLAND’S  LITTLE  AVAR  IN  INDIA. 


[Special  Correspondence  of  Habpeb'b  Wkexi.y.] 

Baba  Camp,  nkab  Pksiiawab,  November  17,  1897. 

Elephants  have  been  used  in  warfare  since  days  beyond 
history,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Peshawar  column 
of  the'  British  force  now  suppressing  the  belligerent  Af- 
ridis  and  other  tribesmen  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of 
India  to  establish  a precedent  in  the  matter  of  a heavy 
battery  of  artillery,  in  which  the  big  12 -pounders  are 
packed  on  the  backs  of  the  great  brutes,  like  the  light 
sectional  guns  on  the  backs  of  mules  in  a mountain 
battery.  As  long  as  artillery  has  been  known  in  this, 
country  the  elephant  has  been  used  to  drag  cannon,  but 
despite  a more  or  less  useful  record  in  this  of 

traction,  there  are  still  those  who  have  doubts  to  his 
utility  in  his  new  role.  He  is  too  sagacious  sum  *oo 
powerful  for  the  job.  Though  no  cow  . id  at  heart,  he 
appreciates  the  vast  utility  of  pruden-  . and  (if  wounded 
in  an  encounter  the  merits  of  wld'ii  he  does  not  under- 
stand nor  desire  to  understand  but  which  he  knows  af- 
fects no  personal  interests  of  his  own.)  he  is  liable  to  get 
out  of  harm’s  way  with  tb'  utmost  expedition  that  his 
enormous  bulk  is  capable  of.  If  one  of  the  fifteen  ele- 
phants in  a battery  bo’ls,  the  other  fourteen  are  morally 
certain  to  follow  hi  sagacious  example;  and  if  fifteen 
elephants,  each  with  half  a ton  of  artillery  on  his  back, 
go  pelting  backw  irds  through  a long  column  in  one  of 
the  narrow  defll  s that  the  country  hereabouts  abounds  in, 
then  pomebod'  is  sure  to  get  hurt. 

Tiie  ‘-•imAj  knows  this,  he  has  good  marksmen,  and  the 
an  easy  target,  and  hence  the  reluctance  of 
Grw  ::u  Hammond,  who  commands  the  Peshawar  column, 
in  'lie  matter  of  accepting  this  new'  arm  within  the  circle 
of  his  troops  at  Bam.  It  takes,  as  has  been  stated,  fifteen 
elephants  to  carry  the  six  guns  of  a battery — six  elephants 
for  the  unmounted  guns,  six  for  their  heavy  carriages, 
and  threo  for  spare  wheels  and  stores.  The  ammunition 
is  carried  in  leather-covered  boxes  on  the  backs  of  mules 


LAKE’S  SUBMARINE  BOAT-GOING  DOWN. 


or  ponies,  as  in  the  case  of  a mountain  battery.  Theo- 
retically the  battery  can  be  brought  into  action  in  about 
six  minutes,  but  the  risks  are  so  many  that  some  persons 
who  are  considered  war  wise  declare  that  no  officer  would 
dare  to  dismount  his  guns  in  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy. 
In  case  of  any  accident  it  would  take  so  long  to  pack  up 
again  and  get  away  that  the  pieces  would  probably  have 
to  be  spiked. 

When  a gun  has  to  be  carried  away,  the  gun  elephant 
comes  alongside  the  piece  and  kneels  down,  whild  the 
gunners  unlimber  the  gun  itself,  which  is  then  lifted  up 
bodily  by  the  men, who  carry  it  shoulder  high  to  the  skids 
that  are  placed  against  the  animal’s  side.  There  ropes  are 
slung  around  the  piece,  while  a man  stays  at  either  end  to 
steady  it.  Atoother  man  is  posted  on  the  back  of  the  ele- 
phant to  drop  the  piece  into  its  wooden  cradle  when  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  skids.  The  rope  that  is  looped  un- 
der the  gun  is  then  passed  over  the  elephant’s  back,  where 
it  is  grasped  by  the  balance  of  the  gun’s  detachment,  w’ho 
haul  on  it  like  sailors  on  a sheet  until  it  drops  into ’its 
groove  in  the  cradle,  which  is  strapped  tightly  over  the 
pad — some  eighteen  inches  thick — on  the  elephant’s  back. 
A very  similar  operation  has  next  to  be  gone  through  with 
the  carriage, only  it  takes  longer.  The  carriage  itself  is  first 
lifted  up,  then  the  wlieels,which  have  been  detached  while 
the  hoisting  was  going  on,  are  lifted  up  by  four  men 
apiece  and  refitted  to  their  axles.  All  this  takes  time — too 
much  time,  according  to  some  people.  A regular  moun- 
tain-battery gun  can  be  unshipped  and  brought  into  action 
in  thirty  seconds.  The  weight  of  the  gun  is  about  nine 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  of  the  carriage  about  twelve 
hundred.  There  are  twelve  men  to  each  gun,  not  count- 
ing the  driver,  or  mahout,  who  sits  on  the  elephant’s  neck. 
One  of  the  photographs  sent  herewith  shows  a Maxim-gun 
detachment.  Whatever  the  elephant  batteries  may  prove 
to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  Maxim  is 
it  splendid  auxiliary  to  infantry  troops,  and  the  men  seem 
inspired  with  extra  confidence  when  they  see  it  brought 
into  use  on  their  side  during  an  action.  E.  A.  M. 


NEW  STYLE  OF  ELEPHANT  BATTERY,  WITH  THE  PESHAWAR  COLUMN-TIRAH  FIELD  FORCE,  FORT  BARA,  INDIA. 


MAXIM-GUN  DETACHMENT,  OXFORDSHIRE  LIGHT  INFANTRY  AT  FORT  BARA,  INDIA. 
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SCENE  FROM  ACT  I.  OF  “THE  HIGHWAYMAN,”  SMITH  AND  DE  KOVKN’S  COMIC  OPERA,  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  BROADWAY  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 


MUSIC. 

Comparisons  in  music  ought  to  be  deemed  less  odious 
than  contrasts  between  incomes  or  noses.  The  operatic 
clock  of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Mr.  Reginald  De  Koven, 
so  long  partners  in  the  crime  of  comic-opera  making,  by 
no  meuns  invariably  has  struck  twelve  since  the  days  of 
their  “ Robin  Hood  ” as  a novelty'.  Sometimes  it  has  not 
struck  seven.  In  ‘‘  The  Highwayman,”  a new  three-act 
piece  now  in  its  third  week  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  the 
note  of  a real  success  is  full. 

There  is  no  particular  need  to  give  a summary  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  brisk  plot.  "The  Highwayman”  embodies — all 
from  a librettist’s  vague  and  irresponsible  stand  point — 
much  lively  dialogue,  many  effective,  con- 
ventional. neatly  defined  eharacters  as  the 
stage  wants  them,  and  gallops  along  nicely 
with — curious  to  note — neither  blood  nor 
thunder  of  an  out-and-out  sort.  In  all  the 
romance  not  so  much  as  one  big  holster  pis- 
tol is  cracked  off,  first,  last,  or  in  the  middle. 

When  it  comes  to  pulling  a trigger,  Mr. 

Smith’s  gallant  Captain  Scarlet  and  Lady 
Constance  Sinclair  are  as  economical  as  Of- 
fenbach’s brigands,  who  are  al  way's  pointing 
bulky  blunderbusses,  but  carefully  abstain 
from  the  crude  vulgarity  of  a shooting- 
match. 

As  to  Mr.  De  Koven’s  music,  Mr.  De  Ko- 
ven has  not  written  as  fresh-seeming  and  as 
vigorous  a little  score  since — well,  we  all 
know  what.  There  is  not  a tedious  episode 
in  bis  three  acts,  nor  a number  that  we 
would  wish  curtailed  or  away,  unless  it  be 
the  introduction  to  one  act,  ami  an  umbitious 
lyric  of  a florid  kind  that  Miss  Hilda  Clark 
sings— though  the.  latter  might  be  accepta- 
ble were  it  even  tolerably  sung.  The  orches- 
tration has  the  purpose  and  point  that  one 
has  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  instances  of 
Mr.  De  Koveu’s  operettas  recently  preced- 
ing this  one.  His  songs  are  graceful;  the 
concerted  writing,  solid  and  neat,  is  ambi- 
tious, but  justifies  itself,  unless  in  the  fiuali. 

Mr.  De  Koven  somehow  does  not  yet  under- 
stand—at  least  not  securely — the  art  of  con- 
densing and  upbuilding  an  effective,  vivid 
finale,  with  all  his  clever  technical  carpentry. 

Even  in  "The  Highwayman  ” a strong  act 


is  impotently  concluded.  But  we  can  afford  to  forgive  a 
composer  this  weakness,  exactly  as  we  can  afford  to  for- 
give him  those  suggestions  (liberal  to  any  auditor  with  a 
good  memory  and  with  a long  theatrical  experience)  of 
melodic  ideas  not  unknown  to  Mr.  De  Koven’s  prede- 
cessors in  opera-making.  Originality  in  a contemporary 
composer’s  themes?  The  melody,  the  treatment,  that  shall 
never  hint  at  a man’s  operatic  forebears,  from  Pergolesi 
and  "La  Serva  Padrona”  to  Massenet's  "Sapho”? 
Truly  the  operetta-composer  who  purposes  being  original 
for  five  minutes  together  has  to  travel  on  a road  much 
harder  than  the  proverbial  Jordan.  Unluckily,  too,  his 
route  is  not  nearly  so  well  known. 

“ The  Highwayman  ” is  capitally  acted,  for  the  most 
part  excellently  sung,  and  in  the  details  of  the  stage-set- 


ting and  the  mechanical  details  of  the  piece  it  is  a credit 
to  the  management  in  no  common  degree.  Mr.  Joseph 
O’Mara  ( Captain  Scarlet),  Mr.  Van  Renssalaer  Wheeler 
( Captain  Rodney),  Mr.  Jerome  Sykes,  who  is  extreme- 
ly droll  as  Comtable  Quiller,  and  Mr.  Harry  Macdonough 
as  the  ambitious  and  love-struck  Toby  Winkle , are  all  ac- 
ceptable ns  actors  and  ns  singers  in  their  parts.  Nothing 
will  give  Mr.  O’Mara  a romantic  bearing,  but  he  is  not  im- 
possible as  a highway  gallant.  Miss  Hilda  Clark  is  a Lady 
Conetance  as  pretty  as  a Dresden  figurine,  and  a lively 
actress,  whose  good  voice  only  needs  some  approach  to 
decent  tuition  (before  tuition  is  too  late)  to  be  also  a more 
than  endurable  singer — which  last  she  hardly  is  at  present. 
Miss  Maud  Williams  dramatically  is  entirely  acceptable 
as  the  willowy  and  anxious  Lady  Pamela,  and  sings  agree- 
ably withal.  As  for  Miss  Nellie  Braggins, 
her  activities  as  Doll  Primroite — a barmaid 
of  romautic  fancy— and  her  cockney  pro- 
nunciation of  a word  that  on  her  lips  be- 
comes "’Ero,”  are  the  joy  of  the  audience 
before  the  first  scenes  are  ended.  Praise  for 
a large  share  in  so  specially  smooth  a rep- 
resentation belongs  to  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
stage-manager,  and  to  Mr.  De  Novellis,  as 
musical  director.  By-the-bye,  it  is  Stuiwl 
that  this  novelty  at  the  theatre  in  question 
is  an  effort  toward  making  the  house  one  ex- 
clusively and  continuously  busy  with  comic 
operas  by  the  same  company.  With  a 
more  accomplished  group  of  women  singers 
the  idea  is  certainly  to  be  commended. 

Almost  from  music’s  outset  the  trick  on 
its  part  to  slip  outside  of  its  real  demesne 
has  been  obvious.  Recently  such  cam- 
paigning has  been  plaguily  aggressive. 
From  merely  suggestion  we  arc  invited  to 
pasB  to  orchestral  description,  from  descrip- 
tion to  rank  realism,  from  realism  to  the 
dressing  up  of  Philosophy,  religion,  psy- 
chology, and  goodness  knows  what  not  else 
that  is  intangible.  There  seem  to  be  no 
limits  to  contemporary  programme-music  of 
the  superintellectuarsort;  and  those  theo- 
ries about  the  article  in  question  which  have 
l>een  so  brilliantly  used,  or  so  grotesquely 
abused,  by  Berlioz, Wagner,  and  their  imita- 
tors, every  now  and  then  break  forth  into  a 
•wild  illustration  that  makes  one  gasp  and 
long  to  call  a halt.  In  forms  of  musical 
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art  ordinarily  lucid  the  attention  of  auditors  has  been 
asked  toward  “ underlying  ideas,”  profoundly  essential 
“ leading  motives,”  deep  “ philosophical  significances,” 
in  a score,  to  a degree  that  would  have  driven  crazy 
with  righteous  indignation  Bach  and  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert — not  to  speak  of  other  composers 
that  on  the  whole  we  really  must  consider  of  equally 
decent  abilities. . The  last  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  presented  a special  example  of  this  sort 
of  composition — of  the.  kind  of  music  intended  to  be  far 
more  than  good  or  bad  music.  “ Thus  Spake  Zarathus- 
tra,”  a symphonic  poem  by  Richard  Strauss,  the.  now 
well-known  Munich  composer  and  conductor,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  Strauss’s  score  is 
yet  a novelty  in  Germany,  as  to  many  concert-centres; 
and  many  places  are  not  likely  to  hear  it  at  all. 

This  Richard  Strauss  is  an  astonishing  genius  at  orches- 
tration. He  early  wrote  on  his  banner" elaborate  and  un- 
blushing musical  realism.  He  defined  betimes,  also,  his  aim 
at  building  up  a musical  work  on  an  “ intellectual  ” basis. 
He  is  young,  a Decadent,  and — unfortunately — his  actual 
sanity  is  occasionally  said  to  be  doubted  by  his  best  friends. 
In  an  earlier  symphonic  poem, “ Death  and  Glorification,” 
Strauss  “described  ” musically  everything  that  may  belong 
to  a man’s  dissolution,  from  a flickering  out  soul  to  the 
harps  of  heaven.  On  the  present  occasion  Strauss  is 
inspired  to  commit  to  music  the  crazy  mysteries  of  the 
crazy  Frederick  Nietzsche,  conveyed  in  the  latter’s  poem 
. “Thus  Spake  Zarathustra.”  The  poem  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Zoroaster  or  with  the  lofty  and  simple  religion 
called  from  the  Sage  One  of  Persia.  With  what,  then, 
does  it  have  to  do  instead?  What  has  Strauss  tried  to 
paint  piusieally?  Let  us  indeed  see.  In  twelve  pages  of 
solid  philosophical  analysis  we  read  of,  imprimis.  The 
Over -man;  item,  “Transvaluation  of  Life”;  item,  of 
“ The  Dwellers  in  the  Rear  World  ”;  item,  of  the  “ Yearn- 
ing,” of  the  “ Convalescence  ” of  the  Soul,  and  in  chaotic 
succession  of  at  least  a dozen  more  choice  psychological 
dainties.  They  are  all  put  into  Mr.  Strauss’s  dish,  and 
supposed  to  sing  together  like  the  four-and-twenty  black- 
birds baked  In  the  pie.  It  was  absolute  pain  to  see  the 
awed  intentness  of  the  night’s  audience  on  Riemann’s  ex- 
planatory sermon  to  “ Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,”  printed 
with  the  programme. 

But  the  relief  to  all  such  tortured  souls  is  not  yet  barred. 
For,  after  all,  what  have  we  to  do  with  all  this  farrago  of  a 
composer’s  inspiration,  forsooth?  The  indiscretion  is  in 
his  letting  us  know  of  it  at  all.  Injury  comes  in  expecting 
our  entrance  into  it.  No  wonder  we  are  antagonized.  To 
the  winds  with  your  psychologic  or  poetic  analyses!  Away 
with  your  Wolzogenish  catalogues  of  hidden  “ meanings, 
and  all  your  fardel  of  solemn  bosh  or  of  semi-musical 
rhapsody!  The  question  is  not  how  a musical  work  comes 
to  exist,  but  what  it  is  when  finished  and  extant.  It  would 
be  really  nothing  necessarily  worthy  of  more  than  remark 
from  a spectator  if  he  knew  that  the  “ Winged  Victory” 
had  been  “inspired  ” by  a Welsh  rabbit,  or  that  the  “Auro- 
ra” of  Guido  was  a conception  originally  evolved  on  the 
lines  of  a skirt-dance.  We  have  merely  to  make  up  our 
minds  whether  one  is  a good  piece  of  sculpture,  the  other 
a good  picture. 

Dismissing,  then,  any  superfluous  interest  in  Nietzsche’s 
poem  “inspiring”  Strauss,  and  hearing  the  score  sim- 
ply as  a new  and  up-to-date  musical  work,  it  is  perceived 
to  be  a splendid  piece  of  orchestration,  built  on  certain  mu- 
sical motives  (for  the  most  part  effective  and  clearly  de- 
fined) interesting  as  we  hear  it,  and  reaching  to  gorgeous 
and  very  musical  climaxes.  The  technical  complications  in 
it  are  so  great  that  there  is  often  the  effect  of  noble  sim- 
plicity. It  is  full  of  variety  in  subject  and  rhythm,  full 
ofamaziug  and  beautiful  orchestral  color,  and  of  bewilder- 
ing effectiveness  to  the  ear.  Nobody  neefl  understand 
anything  about  its  literary  or  intellectual  source  to  find  it 
so.  It  will  bear  inclusion  in  the  repertory  of  any  orches- 
tra capable  of  playing  it.  It  is  a far  more  dignified  and 
beautiful  work  as  music  than  anything  its  composer  had 
previously  written.  Unluckily,  like  so  much  of  the  music 
of  the  day,  it  is  deficient  in  that  inner  musical  eloquence 
which  is  not  to  be  discounted.  No  matter  how  sumptuous 
the  instrumental  effects,  it  will  not  live.  Its  score  will  be 
catching  dust  when  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni  ” or  the  best 
pages  of  the  composer  of  the  Heroic  Symphony  (on 
whose  birthday  came  this  concert)  are  held  in  undiminish- 
ed regard.  The  difficulties  in  it  are  appalling.  Under 
Mr.  Paur  and  by  the  Boston  orchestra  named,  its  perform- 
ance was  a triumph.  E.  Irenes  Stevenson. 


THE  LAKE  SUBMARINE  BOAT. 

The  Lake  submarine  boat  Argonaut  achieved  satisfac- 
tory if  not  brilliant  results  in  its  recent  experimental  trial 
in  the  Patapsco  River  at  Baltimore.  Even  granting  the 
specially  favorable  circumstances, still  the  inventor  proved 
he  could  run  his  boat  at  a moderate  speed  on  the  surface, 
take  a fairly  large  company  under  water,  prowl  about  in 
any  desired  direction  on  the  bottom,  send  out  and  work  a 
diver  freed  to  a great  degree  from  the  hamper  of  entan- 
gling gear,  and,  after  remaining  under  water  over  four 
hours,  bring  the  craft  and  its  adventurous  company 
promptly  and  safely  to  the  surface.  Two  dives  were  thus 
made,  and  when  lauded  all  hands  united  in  praising  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  essay. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  craft  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  three  sections  — the  forward  one  being  the 
working-hold  of  the  diver,  that  amidships  the  living-quar- 
ters and  the  boiler-room,  aud  that  aft  the  engine  and  ma- 
chinery space.  In  the  bow  air-tight  doors,  constituting  a 
“ lock,”  permit  the  bottom  trap,  which  gives  egress,  to 
be  lifted,  while  the  inflow  of  the  water  is  restrained  by 
the'  requisite  compression  of  the  air.  Stout  bull’s-eyes 
are  fitted  into  these  doors  and  into  the  hull,  and  a search- 
light of  about  four  thousand  candle-power  will  be  Car- 
ried. This  is  an  important  factor  in  extending  the  zone 
of  work  aud  of  multiplying  the  efficiency  of  the  divers. 

In  the  living-quarters  air  is  furnished,  when  the  depth 
is  not  loo  great,  through  funnel-masts  extending  above  the 
surface,  and,  when  these  cannot  be  employed,  through 
flexible  tubes,  or  in  the  greatest  depths  from  reservoirs  of 
compressed  air.  This  is  not  especially  difficult,  for  sub- 
marine boats  here  and  abroad  have  dived  aud  remained 
below  for  hours  without  discomfort,  where  the  only  supply 


of  air  came  from  this -or  similarly  installed  sources.  The 
fire- power,  other  than  for  propulsion  or  for  crawling  about, 
is  furnished  by  gasoline-engines,  an  improved  form  of  this 
having,  after  many  experimentations,  been  found  to  give 
the  best  results.  Of  course  many  special  appliances  are 
fitted  to  the  boat,  aud  the  interior  seems  a net-work  of 
confusing  pipes  and  valves;  but  the  ease  and  simplicity 
with  which  the  inventor  functioned  his  boat  proved  all 
this  to  be  an  admired  disorder  deftly  planned. 

The  scientific  relations  of  buoyancy  apparently  have 
been  carefully  determined,  and  the  certainty  with  which 
the  work  of  submersion,  such  as  the  dropping  of  the  an- 
chor, the  filling  of  the  water-ballast  tanks,  the  winding 
down  of  the  boat  to  her  anchorage,  and  her  steadiness 
and  stiffness,  was  secured  argues  well  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  craft  in  waters  which  are  neither  too  deep 
nor  too  rough  on  the  surface.  A little  tank  fleet  of  cargo- 
boats  to  accompany  the  working-machine  is  promised, 
and  if  only  a tithe  of  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
which  are,  on  good  authority,  lost  yearly  be  recovered,  the 
American  boat  and  its  native  inventor  will  deservedly 
reap  a rich  reward.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

Prospect  Hill  (known  also  as  Mount  Pisgah)  was  the 
strongest  fortification  of  the  American  army  during  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Union  flag  was 
unfurled  for  the  first  time  January  1,  1776,  the  day  on 
which  the  new  Continental  army  was  organized. 

Upon  that  day  copies  of  the  King’s  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  had  been  sent  from  Boston  by  General 
Howe  to  Washington.  The  speech  was  one  better  fitted 
to  arouse  opposition  than  submission  to  the  English  throne. 
It  stated  that  the  British  nation  was  too  spirited  and  pow- 
erful to  give  up  those  colonies  which  had  been  protected 
for  so  many  years  with  “much  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure”;  that  both  its  army  and  navy  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  that  negotiations  for  foreign  aid  were  already 
entered  into.  The  English  authorities  entertained  great 
hopes  of  the  salutary  effects  of  this  message  from  the 
throne  to  the  rebellious  Americans.  Accordingly  the 
hoisting  of  the  Union  flag  and  the  discharge  of  thirteen 
guns  that  saluted  it  were  bailed  with  great  delight  by  the 
British  officers,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a token  of  submis- 
sion to  the  crown. 

Referring  to  these  circumstances,  Washington,  in  a let- 
ter to  Joseph  Reed,  dated  January  4,  1776,  said:  “The 
speech  I send  you.  A volume  of  them  were  sent  out  by 
the  Boston  gentry,  and,  farcical  enough,  we  gave  great 
joy  to  them  without  knowing  or  intending  it.  For  on 
that  day — the  day  which  gave  being  to  our  new  army,  but 
before  the  proclamation  came  to  hand — we  had  hoisted  the 
Union  flag,  in  compliment  to  the  united  colonies.  But, 
behold!  it  was  received  in  Boston  asn  token  of  the  deep 
impression  the  speech  made  upon  us,  and  as  a signal  of 
submission.  So  we  hear  by  a person  out  of  Boston  last 
night.  By  this  time,  I presume,  they  begin  to  think  it 
strange  that  we  have  not  made  a formal  surrender  of  our 
lines.” 

The  Annual  Register  of  1776  gives  a more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  flag.  It  says,  “Bo  great  was  the  rage  and 
indignation  [of  the  Americans]  that  they  burned  the  speech 
and  changed  their  colors  from  a plain  red  ground,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a flag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  number  and  the  union  of  the  colonies.” 

Previous  to  this,  so-called  “Union  flags”  were  some- 
times displayed,  but  were  merely  British  standards  with 
the  legend  “Liberty  and  Property,”  or  “Liberty  and 
Union,”  set  upon  the  field  as  emblems  of  colonial  lights 
and  principles. 

In  1855  the  historian  Benson  J.  Lossing  discovered  a 
contemporary  colored  drawing  that  for  the  first  time  ren- 
dered an  authentic  presentment  of  the  flag.  It  was  a 
sketch  of  the  Royal  tSavage  (Arnold’s  flag  vessel  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  the  battle  of  October,  1776).  An  ensign 
was  depicted  flying  at  the  mast-head.  This  flag  displayed 
the  British  union— the  combined  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew— in  the  usual  upper  corner,  but  the  field  had 
been  changed  from  the  solid  red  into  alternate  stripes  of 
red  and  white.  It  was  doubtless  the  union  jack  in  the 
corner  of  the  flag  hoisted  at  Cambridge  that  caused  the 
English  to  misinterpret  it— to  suppose  that  the  Americans 
intended  to  submit  once  more  to  the  rule  of  George  the 
Third. 

The  colonial  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  was  also  dis- 
played in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year.  A letter  de- 
scribing the  departure  of  the  American  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Hopkins  from  Philadelphia,  in  February,  says  it 
sailed  “amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  assembled 
on  the  joyful  occasion,  under  display  of  a Union  flag,  with 
thirteen  stripes  in  the  field,  emblematical  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonies .’’ 

After  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  had  been  thrown 
off,  the  jack  bearing  the  crosses  of  8t.  George  and  St. 
Andrew  became  inappropriate,  and  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1777,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  o t the  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  al- 
ternate red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteeu  stars,  white,  on  a 
blue  Acid,  representing  a new  constellation. 

The  illustration  represents  the  ceremony  of  raising  the 
new  colonial  flag.  The  scene  depicts  the  interior  of  the 
fortifications  on  Prospect  Hill,  looking  southeast  across 
the  Charles  River  toward  Bartons  Point  in  Boston. 

The  colonial  troops,  while  much  better  organized  than 
ever  before,  were  still  without  a regular  uniform,  the  oc- 
casional buckskin  hunting  dress  of  the  Southern  rifle- 
men or  of  the  frontiersmen  being  in  picturesque  contrast 
to  the  bucolic  homespun  of  the  New  England  minute- 
men. 

Washington’s  uniform  is  described  in  a letter  written 
July  20, 1775,  thus:  “ His  dress  is  a blue  coat  with  buff- 
colored  facings,  a rich  epaulette  ou  each  shoulder,  buff 
underdress,  and  an  elegant  small  sword;  a black  cockade 
in  his  hat.” 

Three  of  the  cannon  used  at  this  time  are  now  planted 
upon  Cambridge’s  common.  They  date  from  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second. 

The  profile  of  Boston,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  ren- 
dered as  carefully  as  possible  from  contemporary  draw- 
ings and  prints  of  the  period.  Edes  & Gills  North 
American  for  1770  contains  an  engraving  by  Paul  Revere, 


entitled  “Landing  of  the  Troops  in  Boston,  1768,”  which 
gives  an  approximate  view  of  that  city,  with  its  beacon, 
towers,  and  spires.  Besides  this,  Lieutenant  Williams  of 
the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  while  stationed  in  Boston 
under  General  Gage,  made  a panoramic  view  in  colors  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  city.  A copy  of  this  draw- 
ing is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

The  vessel  in  the  middle  distance  represents  one  of  the 
British  war-ships  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  city. 

Clyde  O.  DeLand. 


THE  PICTURES  OF  A FAMOUS 
COLLECTOR. 

There  died  recently  in  Paris  an  American  of  means, 
leisure,  and  discriminating  taste,  whose  house  contained  a 
rare  lot  of  artistic  treasures,  and  whose  picture-gallery 
was  one  of  the  noted  aesthetic  centres  of  a city  by  no 
means  lacking  in  such  things.  The  man  was  William  H. 
Stewart,  and  his  collection  has  been  brought  across  the 
water  to  his  own  country,  where  it  will  be  shortly  sold  at 
auction,  and,  prior  to  which,  it  will  be  shown  at  the  gal- 
leries of  the  American  Art  Association,  on  East  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  gallery  was  not  only  attractive  by  reason 
of  the  excellence  of  his  collection,  but  it  had  the  added 
distinction  of  containing  many  pictures  of  world-wide 
fame  and  a large  number  of  examples  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  of  the  century — the  Spaniard  Fortuny — 
whose  pictures  were  the  talk  of  Europe,  and  whose  work 
possessed  the  charm  of  originality.of  dainty  invention,  and 
of  astonishingly  brilliant  technique.  No  less  than  twen- 
ty-five of  his  canvases  were  hung  in  the  splendid  residence 
of  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  Avenue  de  Jena.  From  the  moment 
of  the  painter’s  appearance  on  the  artistic  horizon  of  Paris 
this  American  became  a faithful  patron,  buying  liberally 
and  choosing  intelligently,  while  the  acquaintance  begin- 
ning with  almost  the  first  purchase  ripened  into  a warm 
friendship  that  only  ended  with  the  lamentable  death  of 
the  young  artist.  So  it  happened  that  Mr.  Stewart  became 
the  owner  of  such  works  by  Fortuny  as  “Arab  Fantasia,” 
a picture  containing  such  action  and  movement  as  few 
men  ever  put  into  a canvas  before,  and  his  most  important 
“Academicians  choosing  a Model.”  This  picture  has 
been  reproduced  in  many  mediums,  and  marks  per- 
hups  the  highest  point  of  Fortuny’s  skill;  it  is  a marvel 
of  execution  no  less  than  a composition  of  wonderful  in- 
terest. 

Then  there  was  the  well-remembered  “ Antiquary,”  with 
its  quaint  old  art  enthusiasts  lingering  over  portfolios,  while 
there  were  Fortunys  galore  of  breakfast  parties  in  the 
open  air,  of  men  in’ ancient  armor  and  garb,  of  Arabs  and 
negroes  and  of  dainty  women  in  fetching  gowns.  In  short, 
almost  every  note  in  the  gifted  Spanish  painter’s  gamut 
was  sounded  in  this  attractive  collection.  Nor  were  oth- 
ers of  his  clever  countrymen  missing;  for  there  are  re- 
called able  and  wonderfully  clever  performances  by 
Ribera,  and  pictures  by  the  gifted  Zamacois,  who,  like 
Fortuny,  was  stricken  dowm  untimely.  His  portrait  of 
tlie  “ Infanta,”  dainty  and  quaint,  and  the  clever  “ Check- 
mate ” well  represent  his  taleut.  Then  there  were  Madra- 
zo,  painter  of  attractive  women,  and  Rico,  of  whom  Mr. 
Stewart  secured  a dozen  pictures  in  his  best  manner 
before  the  artist  gave  himself  quite  over  to  the  dealers. 
Here  he  signed  astonishingly  dexterous  bits  of  architecture, 
landscapes,  and  glimpses  of  Paris,  of  great  beauty,  wheth- 
er he  worked  in  oil  or  water-colors. 

The  visitor  who  recalls  the  collection  as  it  hung  in  Paris 
will  remember  that  the  pictures,  as  a general  rule,  were  of 
modest  size,  and  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  attracted  by  work 
of  careful  finish  and  much  detail;  but  while  insisting  on 
precision,  the  owner  was  discriminating  in  his  choice,  and 
there  are  few  of  the  pictures  that  do  not  possess  all  the 
bigger  qualities  as  well.  He  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
nearly  ail  the  art  races  under  tribute.  The  Germans — 
Wilhelm  Leibl  and  Adolf  Menzel,  two  of  the  world’s 
great  artists — are  splendidly  in  evidence,  the  former  with 
some  types  of  “ Village  Politicians,”  a picture  that  created 
a sensation  when  it  was  first  shown  in  Paris,  aud  the  lat- 
ter with  a water-color  of  scarcely  less  ability  and  impor- 
tance. Then  from  the  famous  Meissonier  at  least  two 
panels  are  recalled,  each  characteristic  of  the  peintre  des 
petites  chases,  one  of  which,  “End  of  a Game  of  Cards,” 
was  not  only  painted  in  great  detail,  but  possessed  a dra- 
matic interest  the  man  seldom  gave  to  his  composi- 
tions, and  that,  with  all  its  elaboration,  was  kept  broad 
and  simple. 

An  important  painting  and  one  with  a history  is  Paul 
Baudry’s  “ Pearl  and  the  Wave,”  a nude  figure  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  beautifully  painted,  which  once  hung  in  the  bou- 
doir of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

Still  one  more  painting  comes  from  the  lamented  Bau- 
dry,  the  replica  of  his  Luxembourg  canvas  “Fortune 
and  the  Child,”  in  his  best  manner  of  work.  To  the  aver-  ' 
age  New-Yorker  the  name  of  Leon  Bonnnt  immediately 
suggests  strong,  personally  treated,  life-size  portraits  of 
eminent  French  politicians  or  prosperous  American  mer- 
chants. But  at  the  Salon  of  1866  this  same  Bonnat  sent 
a composition  containing  a number  of  figures  not  over  six 
or  eight  inches  high,  painted  with  an  exquisite  detail  and 
an  elaboration  that  excited  the  liveliest  approbation.  Mr. 
Stewart  promptly  secured  the  canvas,  aud  its  excellence 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

With  all  these  brilliant  painters  there  are,  in  addition, 
the  more  sober  men  of  1830:  Corot,  with  two  examples; 
Daubigny,  with  a fine  river-side  landscape ; Rousseau,  with 
a wood  interior;  Decamps,  Harpignies,  aud  Troyon,  with 
five  canvases;  for  Mr.  Stewart  was  catholic  in  his  tastes, 
and  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  school.  There  are  also 
works  by  Alfred  Stevens  and  Hcilbuth,  painters  of  beauti- 
ful women,  while  the  American  Humphrey  Moore  aud 
the  Russian  Pettenkofen  are  nlso  represented. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  gallery  contained  perhaps  the  largest  and 
best,  collection  of  the  popular  Roinan-Spanish  school  ever 
brought  together.  As  a boy,  living  on  his  father’s  plan- 
tation in  Cuba,  he  had  become  fluent  in  the  Spanish  longue, 
and  when  the  young  Spanish  painters  came  to  Paris,  Mr. 
Stewart’s  house,  generously  kept  and  ever  open  lo  the 
artist,  was  the  first  place  that  attracted  them.  It  seems 
a pity  to  dissipate  a collection  unique  of  its  kind,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  outcome  of  the  sale,  in 
view  of  the  present  somewhat  confused  art.  tendencies  of 
the  picture-buying  public.  Arthur  Hoeber. 
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If  if  THIS-BUSYf/  \f 
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Nothing  is  forgotten  in  Boston.  A cautious  citizen  of 
that  town  observes  with  concern  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing number  of  evergreen  trees  that  are  cut  off  in 
their  youth  to  serve  as  Christmas  trees,  and  writes  a ter- 
rifying letter  to  the  Transcript  calling  attention  to  this 
peril  which  threatens  the  evergreen  forests,  and  demand- 
ing investigation  and  statistics.  The  case  as  he  makes  it 
out  is  somewhat  appalling,  since  he  has  learned  that  000,- 
000  Christmas  trees  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  alone 
last  year,  besides  all  that  were  sawed  off  with  oiled  saws 
in  the  night  in  private  grounds.  He  says,  too,  that  Amer- 
ica, besides  supplying  the  home  market,  exports  whole 
ship-loads  of  Christmas  trees  to  Europe.  It  all  sounds 
very  ominous,  yet  there  is  solace  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  only  takes  five  or  six  years  to  grow  a Christmas  tree, 
and  that  there  is  no  very  obvious  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  raised  in  nurseries  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
any  demand.  Then,  too,  we  are  entitled  to  get  further  re- 
assurance frobi  the  reports  of  statisticians  that  American 
families  are  constantly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  that 
in  Massachusetts  in  particular  the  time  seems  imminent 
when  there  will  be  no  children  to  speak  of,  and  then  the 
demand  for  Christmas  trees  will  necessarily  abate.  What 
Philadelphia  could  do  with' 600,000  Christmas  trees  is 
matter  for  explanation,  unless  that  town  is  a great  distrib- 
uting-point for  them. 

We  are  invited  to  hope  that  the  familiar  stories  about 
the  extremely  perishable  quality  of  modern  book-paper 
are  exaggerated,  and  that  the  books  of  our  day  are  more 
durable  than  has  been  supposed.  A committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  which  was  recently  appointed 
to  investigate  the  deterioration  of  paper,  lately  reported 
that  there  have  been  periodical  complaints  of  the  sort  it 
was  charged  to  look  into  for  the  last  six  centuries,  and 
probably  longer.  Soon  after  the  art  of  paper-making  was 
introduced  from  Africa  into  Spain  it  was  complained, 
and  probably  with  justice,  that  the  Christian  paper  was 
inferior  to  that  made  by  the  Moors.  About  1220  an  Ital- 
ian emperor  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  the  use  of 
paper. in  transcribing  public  documents.  In  1386  Peter 
II.  of  Spain  stirred  up  the  paper-makers  of  Valencia  “ to 
restore  the  paper  to  its  good  old  quality,”  or  look  out  for 
disagreeable  consequences.  So  it  has  been  from  time  to 
time  ever  since. 

The  current  charge  against  book  and  news  paper  is 
that  it  is  nearly  all  made  of  wood,  and  won’t  hold  to- 
gether or  keep  its  color  so  long  as  rag  paper.  This  is 
probably  true  of  most  news  paper,  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  ground  wood  and  clay.  According,  however,  to 
a recent  article  in  the  Evening  Post,  all  wood  paper  has 
greatly  improved.  The  ground-wood  paper  is  brittle  and 
changes  color,  but  the  wood  chemically  prepared  has  a 
pretty  good  fibre,  which,  though  it  is  not  so  long  as  rag 
fibre,  does  make  respectable  paper,  which  is  fit  for  its  use 
in  making  the  better  class  of  books. 

.The  enormous  demand  for  paper,  which,  by-the-way, 
is  vastly  more  dangerous  to  our  forests  than  the  demand 
for  Christmas  trees,  keeps  the  paper-makers  in  constant 
search  for  raw  material,  as  well  as  on  a constant  strain  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  almost  all  branches 
of  manufacture  the  cost  of  production  has  been  prodi- 
giously reduced  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  way  the 
paper-makers  have  cut  their  prices  in  two  has  been  as 
extraordinary  as  the  cheapening  of  steel. 

Cotton  cloth  was  sold  the  other  day  in  New  England  at 
the  lowest  price  it  ever  brought.  Reasons:  over-produc- 
tiou  in  dull  times,  and  the  competition  of  the  Southern 
coLton-mills.  What  is  going  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  com- 
petition of  those  Southern  mills?  Will  the  cotton  States 
finally  get  even  with  New  England  by  filching  away  one 
of  her  greatest  industries?  A layman  must  not  discuss 
such  a subject;  but  the  cost  of  living  in  Georgia  must  be 
less  thau  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  and  the  obvious  sav- 
ing in  freights  make  one  wonder  whether  in  the  end  the 
Massachusetts  mill  hauds  won’t  have  to  go  South  and  help 
to  counterbalance  the  negro  vote.  There  must  be  very 
hard  thinking  in  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  and  Law- 
rence and  other  towns  over  the  current  problems  of  cot- 
ton-spinning. 

An  interesting  despatch  comes  from  London  about  the 
recent  protest  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  against  “the  contempt 
and  neglect”  with  which  military  doctors  are  treated. 
They  are  subjected,  it  is  averred,  to  every  kind  of  slight, 
with  the  result  that  competent  and  self-respecting  medi- 
cal men  shun  the  service,  which  gets  “the  scum  of  the 
profession.”  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  an  evil  as  this 
would  grow.  Bad  treatment  must  of  course  drive  out  the 
good  men,  and  then  the  worse  the  doctors,  the  worse  the 
treatment,  and  rice  versa.  Now,  it  seems,  the  mischief 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  health  of  the  army  is  imperilled. 

So  far  as  army  officers  are  responsible  for  ill-treatment 
of  army  doctors,  their  punishment  is  sure  to  fit  their 
crime  and  follo%v  it  promptly.  But  it  is  conceivable  that 
poor  pay  has  attracted  poor  men,  and  that  second-rate  men 
have  invited  indifferent  treatment,  and  then  the  point  of 
view  changes  and  the  fighting-men  seem  to  be  victims. 
In  any  case,  Mr.  Kipling’s  frieud  Thomas  Atkins  is  a vic- 
tim, and  an  innocent  one,  for  surely  he  does  nothing  to 
forfeit  his  title  to  competent  medical  care. 

Just  what  the  electric  cab  can  do  on  an  iced  asphalt 
pavement  it  has  not  happened  to  the  present  paragrapher 
to  observe,  but , generally  speaking,  the  electric  vehicles 
seem  to  find  favor  and  patronage  in  New  York.  They 
have  come  to  be  so  familiar  in  the  streets  that  no  habitual 
New-Yorker  turns  to  look  at  one  any  more.  A cab  of  a 
new  pattern,  with  the  coachman  on  a box  in  front,  has 
turned  up,  and  seems  better  adapted  than  the  earlier 
hansom-cab  vehicles  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  timor- 
ous and  wary.  There  are  persons  whose  peace  of  mind 
while  riding  in  a carriage  is  greatly  promoted  by  inability 
to  see  what  is  ahead  of  them,  and  to  such  persons  the 
electric  hansoms  have  been  about  as  inviting  as  a seat  on 
the  cow-catcher  of  a locomotive. 


The  cowboy,  who  was  thought  to  have  become  very 
nearly  extinct,  is  reported  to  have  come  to  life  again  in 
western  Kansas.  Grain-raising  has  been  given  up  in  that 
country,  and  it  is  the  fashion  now  — a very  profitable 
fashion  it  has  proved  — to  ship  cattle  there  from  Texas 
and  let  them  range  over  abandoned  farms  which  disap- 
pointed settlers  have  deserted.  The  fawns  have  owners, 
and  in  many  cases  the  cattle-men  pay  rent,  enough  in 
some  cases  to  pay  the  taxes,  in  other  cases,  not  enough. 
Tliere  is  not  enough  water  in  western  Kansas  for  grain, 
but  it  seems  that  cattle  and  chickens  can  prosper  there. 
Grasshoppers  can  eat  up  most  crops,  but  chicken  crops 
swell  on  them.  Of  course  where  there  are  herds  of 
grazing  cattle  there  will  be  cowboys,  but  whether  the 
Kansas  cowboys  are.  real  Lin  McLeans  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Mr.  Owen  Wister  and  Mr.  Remington  have  not 
been  to  western  Kansas  yet  to  look  them  over. 

Word  comes  that  the  Post-Office  Department  is  getting 
ready  to  make  the  changes  in  the  colors  of  postage-stamps 
which  are  called  for  by  the  international  agreement 
adopted  at  the  postal  congress'  last  spring.  The  one-cent 
stamp  is  to  be  green,  the  two-cent,  red,  as  at  present,  and 
the  five-cent,  blue.  The  shades  of  colors  used  depend 
upon  the  engraving,  and  experiments  are  now  in  progress 
to  determine  what  shade  of  green  is  best  suited  to  the 
head  of  Franklin,  and  whether  the  present  one-cent  Frank- 
lin blue  or  the  fifteen-cent  Henry  Clay  blue  will  be  more 
becoming  in  the  five-cent  stamp  to  General  Grant.  The 
Post  - Office  Department  is  also  credited  with  an  inten- 
tion to  issue  several  new  stamps  in  commemoltttion  of 
the  Trans  - Mississippi  und  International  Exposition  at 
Omaha. 

A Pittsburg  despatch  to  the  New  York  Herald , dated 
December  1,  records  that  a Pittsburg  company  is  receiv- 
ing orders  from  time  to  time  for  considerable  quantities 
of  aluminum  for  “The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Aerial  Navi- 
gation Company,”  to  be  used,  apparently,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  air-ships.  The  despatch  says  that  Hiram  Maxim  is 
superintendent  of  construction  of  this  company,  and  that 
two  San  Francisco  men  are  officers  of  it.  It  quotes  Mr. 
Maxim  as  stating  that  he  had  built  an  air-ship  that  would 
go,  and. was  now  in  the  business  of  making  others.  This 
is  a better  story  than  the  one  of  recent  date  which  credits 
Mr.  Keeley  with  an  invention  which  will  fly  as  soon  as  he 
has  perfected  a scheme  for  overcoming  the  attraction  of 
gravitation. 

Somewhere  north  of  the  arctic  circle  must  run  the  line 
at  which  international  jealousies  stop.  That  at  least  is 
the  impression  conveyed  hy  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth’s  gift 
of  the  ship  Windward  to  Lieutenant  Peary  for  liis  use  in 
his  next  arctic  expedition.  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  the  ex- 
traordinary young  Britisher,  still  upder  thirty-five,  whose 
confidence  that  lie  knew  what  the  majority  of  the  English 
people  wanted  to  read  has  been  justified  by  the  prodi- 
gious circulation  of  the  half-penny  London  Daily  Mail. 
Mr.  Harmsworth  started  and  controls  the  Daily  Mail  wad 
sixteen  other  journals;  and  is  obviously  a person  of  enter- 
prise and  of  a very  active  mind.'  The  Windward  has  been 
engaged  for  the  last  three  years  in  promoting  the  explora- 
tion of  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  is  the  ship,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, on  which  Dr.  Nanseu  came  back  from  the 
North.  She  belonged  to  Mr.  Harmsworth,  who  fitted  her 
out  for  the  Jackson-Harms worth  expedition.  The  de- 
spatch which  tells  of  her  new  destiny  says  that  she  is  to  be 
overhauled  and  sent  to  America. 

According  to  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  (Alabama)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  recently  is- 
sued by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  there  have  been, 
during  the  late  session,  1072  students  in  the  institute,  of 
which  about  one-third  were  women.  The  average  attend- 
ance is  about  850.  Mr.  Washington  speaks  of  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  institute  in  giving  to  negroes  the  sort  of 
industrial  training  in  carpentry,  brick-laying,  tailoring, 
sewing,  housekeeping,  and  the  like,  which,  in  slavery 
days,  used  to  be  systematically  undertaken  on  the  larger 
plantations.  There  is  need  of  present  industrial  teaching 
which  goes  beyond  this  and  includes  intelligent  agricul- 
ture, dairying,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and 
the  making  of  estimates  and  contracts,  all  of  which  are 
required  to  enable  negroes  to  compete  with  intelligent 
white  labor,  and  especially  with  the  foreign  skilled  labor- 
ers who  are  fast  coming  into  the  South.  The  special  ne- 
cessities of  the  institute  are  for  money  for  a new  trades- 
building,  and  for  endowment  and  current  expenses.  An 
endowment  fupd  of  $500,000  is  named  as  the  institution’s 
chief  requisite;  but  it  also  wants  $10,000  for  a’dormitory 
for  women,  $10,000  for  a dormitory  for  men,  $4000  for  a 
hospital,  and  $10,000  for  the  better  equipment  of  various 
industrial  departments,  as  well  as  permanent  scholarships 
of  $1000  each,  sums  of  $200  to  carry  a student  through 
the  four  years’  course,  and  sums  of  $50  annually  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  one  student. 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  as  a 
means  of  developing  and  improving  the  Southern  negro 
is  very  generally  recognized.  The  rudiments  of  self-help 
are  taught  there.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  place  that  has 
made  so  notable  the  annual  Tuskegee  Conference,  which 
begins  this  year  on  February  23. 

The  members  of  the  Yale  Glee  and  Banjo  Club  are  on 
their  annual  holiday  trip  into  the  Western  wilds.  They 
started  on  the  Wednesday  before  Christmas,  and  their 
travels  end  on  January  9.  They  travel  in  two  cars,  eating 
in  one  and  sleeping  in  the  other.  There  are  forty-three 
men  in  the  party.  Their  first  performance  was  in  Brook- 
lyn, on  December  22.  and  their  itinerary  includes  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Colorado  Springs.  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.  That  means  a journey  of  4500 
miles.  In  the  spring  the  clubs  make  an  Eastern  trip, 
which  takes  them  as  far  south  as  Baltimore  and  Wash; 
ington,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  Yale  banjo- 
ist  covers  a great  deal  of  ground  and  sees  a good  deal  of 
the  country. 

No  doubt  these  journeys  are  of  considerable  educational 
value,  and  perhaps  they  are  worth  the  time  and  strength 
they  consume,  albeit  they  must  be  wearing  to  the  tissues. 
The  chief  mystery  about  them  is  how  parents  are  induced 
to  connive  at  them.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  folks 
who  sent  their  boys  away  to  college  liked  to  have  them  at 
home  for  the  holidays,  both  to  profit  by  their  company 


and  to  look  them  over  and  take  note  of  their  growth  and 
progress  in  civilization.  Maybe  these  Yale  singers  are 
orphans.  At  any  rate,  they  have  no  trouble  with  their 
parents,  and  if  they  have  living  parents  at  all  they  must 
have  reduced  them  to  a condition  of  perfect  docility  and 
submission. 

After  all,  what  you  do  makes  hardly  as  much  difference 
as  how  you  do  it.  There  is  the  recent  case  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  Tammany’s  dole  of  $50  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Put- 
nam, of  the  Trinity  Baptist  Church  of  New  York.  Tam- 
many, as  will  be  remembered,  sarcastically  distributed  its 
surplus  campaign  funds  among  various  charities,  and  as 
part  of  this  distribution  $50  was  sent  to  Mr.  Putnam  for 
his  deserving  poor.  Mr.  Putnam  not  only  declined  to  re- 
ceive the  check,  which  was  reasonable  enough,  if  he  felt 
that  way  about  it,  but  hurled  it  back  weighted  with  re- 
buke and  comminatory  texts.  That  was  a good  way  to 
excite  sympathy  for  Tammany,  but  it  was  not  at  all  a wise 
way  to  decline  a gift. 

A paragraph  in  the  Sun,  the  other  day,  concerned  the 
experiences  of  a Nassau  Street  picture  dealer,  who  had 
just  made  an  assignment,  after  waiting  vainly  for  several 
years  for  his  business  to  pick  up.  He  said  that  during  the 
recent  hard  times  the  picture  business,  naturally  enough, 
suffered  very  much;  that  some  branches  of  it,  as  the  trade 
in  artists’  proofs  and  fine  paintings,  will  revive,  but  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a revival  of  the  trade  in  copies, 
engravings,  and  colored  prints.  Those  wares,  he  thinks, 
have  seen  their  best  days,  and  what  trade  in  them  there 
is  left  has  gone,  he  says,  to  the  department  stores,  whither 
also  has  drifted  the  chief  part  of  the  business  of  framing. 
Prior  to  1884,  he  said,  the  sale  of  reproductions  of  various 
sorts  was  profitable;  since  then  it  has  been  growing  year- 
ly less  profitable,  until  now,  as  stated,  the  department 
stores  have  got  whatever  there  is  left  of  it.  All  this  ought 
not  to  be  surprising,  perhaps,  considering  how  processes 
of  reproducing  pictures  have  multiplied  within  twenty 
years,  and  how  their  products  have  been  scattered  abroad. 
Of  course  there  are  more — vastly  more— pictures  made 
and  framed  now  than  ever,  but  that  it  should  have  come 
to  be  done  by  wholesale,  and  ceased  to  be  profitable  ac- 
cording to  old  methods,  is  credible  enough.  The  picture- 
dealer’s  story  is  not  unlike  the  reports  that  we  get  from 
some  of  the  old-time  booksellers. 

Frank  Kirby,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  whose  infant 
child  died  a fortnight  ago  of  diphtheria  under  Christian 
8clence  treatment,  has  Deen  put  under  arrest,  charged 
with  criminal  negligence.  Another  child  at  his  home  was 
ill  of  the  same  disease  and  under  the  same  treatment 
These  cases,  which  occur  not  infrequently,  are  very  dis- 
tressing. A hitch  about  the  general  use  of  Christian 
Science  as  a means  of  dealing  with  disease  is  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  competence  of  the  practitioner.  The 
same  objection  exists  as  to  doctors,  but  there  are  some 
means  of  protecting  the  public  against  maladroit  or  igno- 
rant physicians.  Apparently  there  is  none  against  bun- 
gling Christian  Scientists.  Conceding,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  an  expert  Scientist  is  qualified  to  have  the 
charge  of  the  sick,  it  is  still  conceivable  that  there  are  pro- 
fessed Scientists  who  don’t  know  their  business,  and  are 
not  qualified  to  practise  it.  Agaiust  such  persons  thv 
public  seems  to  have  no  protection. 

The  Harvard  University  committee  on  physical  train- 
ing and  athletic  sports,  of  which  Assistant  - Secretary 
Roosevelt  is  a member,  has  made  a report,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates  Mag- 
azine. It  finds  the  condition  of  athletic  sports  in  the  uni- 
versity to  be  healthy  in  a general  way,  but  speaks  of 
“certain  dangerous  conditions”  which  seem  to  require 
modification.  Chief  among  these  it  finds  to  be  “the  ab- 
normal interest  takeu  in  all  college  contests”  by  students 
and  the  public,  and  the  excessive  attention  which  they 
get  from  the  newspapers,  with  the  result  that  players — 
football-players  especially — “are  led  to  believe  that  their 
doings  are  of  real  importance  to  the  civilized  world,  and 
come  to  the  game  far  more  often  overwrought  mentally 
by  the  nervous  strain  thun  overworked  physically.” 

The  game  Is  then  played  before  an  Immense  audience,  excited  to 
the  poiut  of  blind  partisanship.  No  boy  cun  full  to  reel  the  difference 
between  a game  so  played  and  one  played  for  the  pure  love  of  sport. 
The  hnrdesi  head  Is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  need  of  winning  the 
applause  aud  support  of  the  audience,  and  the  temptation  to  distort 
the  true  purpose  of  e(>ort  Into  n mere  ptrnggle  for  victory  is  too  great 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in  games  of  physical  contact  bad  blood  is  aroused 
and 'dishonorable  acts  sometimes  occur;  nor  is  it  strange,  with  snch 
contests  keenly  in  mind,  with  newspapers  seeking  to  find  and  publish 
every  detail,  that  tliere  should  be  difficulty  in  arranging  the  conditions 
or  the  games,  and  that  an  undesirable  form  of  diplomacy  should  bo  de- 
veloped. ' 

This  expresses  very  forcibly  the  sentiment  that  a good 
many  people  have  nowadays  about  college  sports,  and 
especially  about  football,  that  there  is  too  much  serious 
business  about  it,  and  not  enough  game.  Football  as 
played  by  the  representative  teams  of  what  some  one  calls 
our  leading  football  institutions  is  awfully  serious.  The 
crowd  has  palpitation  of  the  heart;  disabled  players,  over- 
wrought mentally,  as  the  Harvard  committee  says,  are 
dragged  weeping  off  the  gridiron;  aud  defeated  teams, 
also  more  overwrought  than  exhausted,  are  liable  to  do 
hysterical  things.  It  is  a pity  that  a little  levity  cannot 
be  smuggled  into  this  fine  sport.  The  Harvard  commit- 
tee’s remedies  are  hardly  proportionate  to  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  It  says  it  cannot  blame  the  American  people 
for  wanting  to  see  athletic  contests,  aud  though  it  insists 
that  the  spectators,  especially  at  football  games,  shall  be 
limited  as  far  as  possible  to  college  men,  and  that  the 
games  shall  be  played  on  college  grounds,  that  clearly  is 
not  enough.  College  men  are  the  very  fellows  that  make 
the  trouble.  What  seems  to  be  needed  at  every  great  foot- 
ball match  is  a couple  of  able  clowns  to  attract  part  of  the 
attention  of  the  crowd  and  mitigate  the  earnestness  of  the 
players.  If  the  eleventh  man  on  every  team  were  a clown, 
anti  decked  out  in  a suitable  dress,  it  would  undoubtedly 
relax  in  a wholesome  degree  the  tension  of  the  contest. 
Circus  clowns  are  usually  competent  acrobats,  and  there 
is  no  very  obvious  objection  to  choosing  for  football 
clowns  young  men  who  have  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  are  even  able  at  a pinch  to  kick  a goal.  But  foot- 
ball clowns  of  some  sort  are  badly  needed.  The  respon- 
sibilities of  players  of  that  game  are  at  present  too  heavy 
and  the  strain  too  intense.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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chapter  I. 

DL'KK  CASIMJR  RIDES  LATE. 

WELL  do  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  remember  the  night 
of  snow  and  moonlight  when  first  they  brought 
the  Little  Playmate  home.  I had  been  sleep- 
ing—a sturdy,  well-grown  fellow  I,  ten  years 
or  so  as  to  my  age— in  a stomacher  of  blanket  and  a bed- 
gown my  mother  had  made  me  before  she  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  weather.  Suddenly  something  awoke 
me  out  of  my  sleep.  So,  all  in  the  sharp  chill  of  the  night, 
I got  out  of  my  bed,  sitting  on  the  edge  with  my  legs 
dangling,  and  looked  curiously  at  the  bright  streams  of 
moonlight  which  crossed  the  wooden  floor  of  my  garret. 
I thought  if  only  I could  swim  straight  up  one  of  them,  as 
the  motes  did  in  the  sunshine,  I should  be  sure  to  come  in 
time  to  the  place  where  my  mother  was— the  place  where 
all  the  pretty  white  things  came  from — the  sunshine,  the 
moonshine,  the  starshine,  and  the  snow. 

And  there  would  be  children  to  play  with  up  there — 
hundreds  of  children  like.myself,  and  all  close  at  hand.  I 
should  not  any  longer  have  to  sit  up  aloft  in  the  Red 
Tower  with  none  to  speak  to  me — all  alone  on  the  top  of 
a wall — just  because  I had- a crimson  patch  sewn  on  my 
blue  corded  blouse,  on  my  little  white  shirt,  embroidered 
in  red  wool  on  each  of  my  warm  winter  wristlets,  and 
staring  out  from  the  front  of  both  my  stockings.  It  was 
a pretty  enough  pattern  too.  Yet  whenever  one  of  the 
children  I so  much  longed  to  play  with  down  on  the 
paved  roadway  beneath  our  tower  caught  sight  of  it  he 
rose  instantly  out  of  the  dust  and  hurled  oaths  and  ill 
words  at  me— aye,  and  oftentimes  other  missiles  that  hurt 
even  worse— at  a little  lonely  boy  who  was  breaking  his 
heart  with  loving  him  up  there  on  the  tower. 

‘‘Come  down  and  be  killed,  foul  brood  of  the  Red  Axel” 
the  children  cried.  And  with  that  they  ran  as  near  as  they 
dared,  and  spat  on  the  wall  of  our  house,  or  at  least  on  the 
little  wooden  panel  which  opened  inwards  in  the  great 
trebly-spiked  iron  door  of  the  Duke’s  court-yard. 

But  this  night  of  the  first  home-coming  of  the  Little 
Playmate  I awoke  crying  and  fearful  in  the  dead  vast  of 
the  night,  when  all  the  other  children  who  would  not 
speak  to  me  were  asleep.  Then  pulling  on  my  comforta- 
ble shoes  of  woollen  list  (for  my  father  gave  me  all  things 
to  make  me  warm,  thinking  me  delicate  of  body),  and 
drawing  the  many-patched  coverlet  of  the  bed  about  me, 
I clambered  up  the  stone  stairway  to  the  very  top  of  the 
tower  in  which  I slept.  The  moon  was  broad  like  one  of 
the  shields  in  the  great  hall,  whither  I went  often  when  the 
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great  Duke  was  not  at  home,  and  when  old  Hanne  would 
be  busy  denning  the  pavement  and  scrubbing  viciously  at 
the  armor  of  the  iron  knights  who  stood  on  pedestals  round 
about. 

“One  day  I shall  be  a man-at-arms  too.”  I said  once 
to  Hanne,  “and  ride  a-foraying  with  Duke  Ironteeth.” 

But  old  Hanne  only  shook  her  head  and  answered: 

“111  foraying  shalt  thou  make,  little  shrimp.  Such 
work  as  thine  is  not  done  on  horseback — keep  wide  from 
me.  toadchen ; touch  me  not!” 

For  even  old  Hanne  flouted  me,  and  would  not  let  me 
approach  her  too  closely,  all  because  once  I had  asked  her 
what  my  father  did  to  witches,  and  if  she  were  a wTitch 
that  she  crossed  herself  and  trembled  whenever  she  pass- 
ed him  in  the  court-yard. 

Now,  having  little  else  to  do.  I loved  to  look  down  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  at  all  times.  But  never  more  so  Ilian 
when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  for  then  the  city  of 
Thorn  lay  apparent  beneath  me,  all  spread  out  like  a 
painted  picture,  with  its  white  and  red  roofs  and  white 
houses  bright  in  the  moonlight— so  near  that  it  seemed  as 
though  I could  pat  every  child  lying  asleep  in  its  little 
bed,  and  scrape  away  the  snow  with  my  lingers  from 
every  red  tity  off  which  the  house  fires  had  not  already 
melted  it. 

The  town  of  Thorn  was  the  chief  place  of  arms  and 
high  capital  city  of  all  the  Wolfmark.  It  was  a thriving 
place  too,  humming  with  burghers  and  trades  and  guilds, 
when  our  great  Duke  Casimir  would  let  them  alone; 
perilous  often,  also,  with  pikes  and  discontents  when  he 
swooped  from  the  tall  overfrowning  Castle  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg  upon  their  booths  and  guilderies — “ to  scotch  the 
pride  of  rascaldom,”  as  he  told  them  when  they  com- 
lained.  In  these  days  my  father  was  little  at  home,  his 
usiness  keeping  him  abroad  all  the  day  about  the  castle- 
yard,  at  secret  examinations  in  the  Hail  of  Judgment,  or 
in  mysterious  vaults  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  castle, 
where  the  walls  are  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  from  which 
not  a groan  could  penetrate  to  the  outside  while  the  Duke 
Casimir’s  judgment  was  being  done  upon  the  poor  bodies 
and  souls  of  men  and  women,  his  prisoners. 

In  the  court-yard,  too,  the  dogs,  fierce  russet-tan  blood- 
hounds, ravened  for  their  fearsome  food.  And  in  these 
days  there  was  plenty  of  it,  too,  so  that  they  were  yelling 
and  clamoring  all  day.  and  most  of  the  night,  for  that 
which  it  made  me  sweat  to  think  of.  And  beneath,  the 
rebellious  city  cowered  and  muttered,  while  the  burghers 
and  their  wives  shivered  in  their  beds  as  the  howling  of 
Duke  Casimir’s  blood-hounds  came  fitfully  down  the  wind, 


and  Duke  CasimiFs  guards  clashed  arms  under  their  win- 
dows. 

So  this  night  I looked  down  contentedly  enough  from 
my  perched  eyrie  on  the  top  of  the  Red  lvower.  It  had 
been  snowing  a little  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  the  brief 
blast  had  swept  the  sky  clean,  so  that  even  the  brightest 
stars  seemed  sunken  ana  waterlogged  in  the  white  floods  of 
moonlight.  Under  my  hand  lay  the  city.  Even  the  feet 
of  the  watch  made  no  clatter  on  the  pavements.  The 
fresh-fallen  snow  masked  the  sound.  The  kennels  of  the 
blood-hounds  were  silent,  for  their  dreadful  tenants  were 
abroad  that  night  on  the  Duke’s  work. 

Yet,  sitting  up  there  on  the  Wolfsberg,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I could  distinguish  a muttering  as  of  voices  full  of 
hate,  like  men  talking  low  on  their  beds  the  secret  things 
of  evil  and  treason.  I discerned  discontent  and  rebellion 
rumbling  and  brooding  over  the  city  that  clear,  keen  night 
of  early  winter. 

Then,  when  after  a while  I turned  from  the  crowded 
roofs  and  looked  down  upon  the  gray  far-spreading  plain 
of  the  Wolfmark,  to  the  east  I saw  that  which  appeared 
like  winking  sparks  of  light  moving  among  the  black 
clumps  of  copse  and  woodland  which  fringed  the  river. 
These  wimpled  and  scattered,  and  presently  grew  brighter. 
A long  howl,  like  that  of  a lonely  wolf  on  the  waste  when 
he  calls  to  his  kindred  to  tell  him  their  whereabouts,  came 
faintly  up  to  my  ears. 

A hound  gave  tongue  responsively  among  the  heaped 
mews  and  doggeries  beneath  the  ramparts.  Lights  shone 
in  windows  athwart  the  city.  Red  nightcaps  were  thrust 
out  of  hastily  opened  casements.  The  Duke’s  standing- 
guard  clamored  with  their  spear  butts  on  the  uneven  pave- 
ments, crying,  up  and  down  the  streets,  “ To  your  kennels, 
devil's  brats;  Duke  Casimir  comes  riding  home!” 

Then  I tell  you  my  small  heart  beat  furiously.  For  I 
knew  that  if  I only  kept  quiet  1 should  see  that  which  I 
had  never  vet  seen — the  home-coming  of  our  famous  fo- 
raying Duke.  I had,  indeed,  seen  Duke  Casimir  often 
enough  in  the  castle,  or  striding  across  the  court-yard  to 
speak  to  my  father,  for  whom  lie  had  ever  a remarkable 
affection.  He  was  a tall,  swart,  black-a-vised  man,  with 
a huge  hairy  mole  on  his  cheek,  and  long  dog-teeth  which 
showed  at  the  sides  of  his  mouth  when  lie  smiled,  almost 
as  pleasantly  as  those  of  a she-wolf  looking  out  of  her  den 
at  the  hunters. 

But  I had  never  seen  the  Duke  of  all  the  Wolfmark 
come  riding  home  ere  daybreak,  laden  with  the  plunder 
of  captured  castles  and  the  rout  of  deforced  cities.  For 
at  such  times  my  father  would  carefully  lock  the  door  on 
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me,  and  coniine  me  to  my  little  sleeping-chamber — from 
whence  I could  see  nothing  but  the  sqaare  of  smooth 
pavement  on  which  the  children  chalked  their  games, 
and  from  which  they  cried  naughtily  up  at  me,  the  poor 
hermit  of  the  Red  Tower.  But  this  night  my  father 
would  be  with  the  Duke,  and  I should  see  till.  For,  high 
or  low,  there  was  none  in  the  empty  Red  Tower  to  hinder 
or  forbid. 

As  I waited,  thrilling  with  expectation,  I heard  beneath 
me  the  quickening  pulse-beat  of  the  town.  The  watch 
hurried  here  and  there,  hectoring,  threatening,  and  com- 
manding. But,  in  spite  of  all,  men  gathered  as  soon  as 
their  backs  were  turned  in  the  nlleys  and  street  openings. 
Clusters  of  heads  showed  black  for  a moment  in  some 
darksome  entry,  cried  “ U-g-g-lili!”  with  a hateful  sound, 
and  vanished  ere  the  steel-clad  veterans  of  the  Duke’s 
guard  could  come  upon  them.  It  was  like  the  hide-and- 
seek  which  I used  to  play  with  Boldo,  my  blood-hound 
puppy,  among  the  dusty  waste  of  the  lumber-room  over 
the  i lull  of  Judgment,  before  my  father  took  him  back  to 
the  kennels  for  biting  Christian’s  Elsa,  a child  who  lived 
in  the  lower  Guard  opposite  to  the  Red  Tower. 

But  this  was  a stranger  hide-and-seek  than  mine  and 
Boldo’s  had  been.  For  I saw  pne  of  the  men  who  cried 
hatefully  to  the  guard  stumble  on  the  slippery  ice;  and, 
lo!  or  ever  he  had  time  to  cry  out  or  gather  himself  up, 
the  men-at-arms  were  upon  him.  I saw  the  glitter  of 
stabbing  steel  and  heard  the  sickening  sound  of  blows 
stricken  silently  in  anger.  Then  the  soldiers  took  the 
man  up  by  head  and  heels  carelessly,  jesting  as  they 
went.  And  I shuddered,  for  I knew  that  they  were 
bringing  him  to  the  horrible  long  sheds  by  the  Red  Tower 
through  which  the  wind  whistled.  But  in  the  moonlight 
the  patch  which  was  left  on  the  snow  was  black,  not  red. 

After  this  the  crooked  alleys  were  kept  clearer,  aud  I 
could  see  down  the  long  High'Street  of  Thorn  right  to  the 
Weiss  Thor  and  the  suow-whiteued  pinnacles  of  the  Pal- 
ace, out  of  which  Duke  Casimir  had  for  the  time  being 
frightened  Bishop  Peter.  Black  stood  the  Gate  Port 
against  the  moonlight  and  the  snow  when  I first  looked 
at  it.  A moment  after  it  had  opened,  and  a hundred 
lights  came  crowding  through,  like  sheep  through  an  en- 
try on  their  way  to  the  shambles — which  doubtless  is  their 
Hall  of  Judgment,  where  there  waits  for  them  the  Red  Axe 
of  a lowlier  degree. 

The  lights,  I say,  came  thronging  through  the  gate.  For 
though  it  was  moonlight,  the  Duke  Casimir  loved  to  come 
home  amid  the  red  flame  of  torches,  the  trail  of  bituminous 
reek,  and  with  a dashing  traiu  of  riders  clattering  up  to 
the  Wolfsberg  behind  him,  through  the  streets  of  Thorn, 
lying  black  and  cowed  under  the  shadows  of  its  thousand 
gables. 

So  the  procession  undulated  towards  me,  turbid  and 
tumultuous.  First  a reckless  pour  of  riders  urging 
wearied  horses,  their  sides  white-flecked  above  with  blown 
foam,  and  dark  beneath  with  rowelled  blood.  Many  of 
the  horsemen  carried  marks  upon  them  which  showed  that 
all  had  not  been  plunder  and  pleasuring  upon  their  foray. 
For  there  were  white  napkins,  and  napkins  that  had  once 
been  white,  tied  across  many  brows.  Helmets  swung 
clanking  like  iron  pipkins  from  saddle- bows,  and  men  rode 
wearily  with  their  arms  in  slings,  drooping  haggard  faces 
upon  their  chests.  But  all  passed  rapidly  enough  up  the 
steep  street,  and  tumbled  with  noise  nnd  shouting,  helter- 
skelter,  into  the  great  court-yard  beneath  me, as  I watched, 
secure  as  God  in  heaven,  from  my  perch  on  the  Red 
Tower. 

Then  came  the  captives,  some  riding  horses  barebacked, 
or  held  in  place  before  black  - bearded  riders  — women 
mostly  these  last,  with  faces  white-set  and  strange  of  eye, 
or  all  beblubbered  with  weeping.  Then  came  a man  or 
two  also  on  horseback,  old  and  reverend.  After  them  a 
draggled  rabble  of  lads  and  half-grown  girls,  bound  to- 
gether with  ropes,  and  kept  at  a dog’s  trot  by  the  pricking 
spears  of  the  men-at-arms  behind,  who  thought  it  a'  jest  to 
sink  a spear  point-deep  in  the  flesh  of  a man’s  back — 
“drawing  the  claret  wine,”  they  called  it.  For  these 
riders  of  Duke  Casimir  were  every  one  jolly  companions, 
and  must  have  their  merry  jest. 

After  the  captives  had  gone  past— and  sorry  I was  for 
them — the  body-guard  of  Duke  Casimir  came  ridjng  stead- 
ily and  gallantly,  all  gentlemen  of  the  Mark,  with  their 
sons  and  squires,  landed  men,  towered  men,  free  Junkers, 
serving  the  Duke  for  loyalty  and  not  servitude,  though 
ever  “living  by  the  saddle”— as,  indeed,  most  of  the  rit- 
terdom  and  gentry  of  the  Mark  had  done  for  generations. 

Then  behind  them  came  Duke  Casimir  himself.  The 
Eastland  blood  he  had  acquired  from  his  Polish  mother 
showed  as  he  rode  gloomily  apart,  thoughtful,  solitary, 
behind  the  squared  shoulders  of  his  knights.  After  him 
another  squadron  of  riders  in  ghastly  armor  of  black  and 
white,  with  torches  in  their  hand  and  grinning  skulls  upon 
their  shields,  closed  in  the  array.  The  great  gate  of  the 
Wolfsberg  was  open  now,  and  leaving  behind  him  the 
hushed  and  darkened  town,  the  master  rode  into  his  cas- 
tle. The  Wolf  was  in  his  lair.  But  in  the  streets  many 
a burgher’s  wife  trembled  on  her  bed,  while  her  goodman 
peered  cautiously  over  the  leads  by  the  side  of  a gargoyle, 
and  fancied  that  already  he  heard  the  clamor  of  the  parti- 
sans thundering  at  his  door,  with  the  Duke’s  invitation  to 
meet  him  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THK  LITTLE  PLAYMATE  COMES  HOME. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  Session  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment 
that  night.  The  great  court-yard,  roofed  with  the  vault 
of  stars  and  lit  by  the  moon,  was  to  see  all  done  that  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  torches  were  planted  in  the  iron 
holdfasts  round  about.  The  plunder  of  the  captured 
towns  and  castles  was  piled  for  distribution  on  the  mor- 
row, and  no  man  dared  keep  back  so  much  as  a Branden- 
burg broad-piece  or  a handful  of  Bohemian  gulden.  For 
the  fear  of  the  Duke  and  ihe  Duke’s  dog-kennels  was 
upon  every  stout  fighting-kerb  They  minded  the  fate  of 
Hans  Pulilz,  who  had  kept  back  a belt  of  gold,  and  had 
gotten  himself  flung  by  the  heels,  with  no  more  than  the 
stolen  belt  upon  him,  into  the  kennels  where  the  Duke’s 
blood-hounds  howled  and  clambered,  with  their  fore  feet 
on  the  black-spattered  barriers.  And  they  say  that  the 
belt  of  gold  was  all  that  was  ever  seen  again  of  the  poor 
rascal  Hans  Pulilz,  who  had  hoped  for  so  many  riotous 
evenings  among  the  Fat  Pegs  of  Thorn,  and  so  many 
draughts  of  the  slippery  wine  of  the  Rheingau  careering 
down  the  poor  thirsty  throat  of  him.  But,  alas  for  Hans 


Pulitz!  the  end  of  all  imagining  was  no  more  than  five 
minutes  of  snapping,  snarling,  horrible  Pandemonium  in 
the  kennels  of  the  Wolfsberg,  and  the  scored  gold  chain 
on  the  ground  was  all  that  remained  to  tell  his  tale.  Verily, 
there  were  few  Aclians  in  Duke  Casimir’s  camp. 

And  it  is  small  wonder  after  this  that  scant  and  sparse 
were  the  jests  played  on  the  grim  master  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg, or  that  the  bay  of  a blood-hound  tracking  on  the 
downs  frightened  the  most  stout-hearted  rider  in  all  that 
retinue  of  dare-devils. 

Going  to  the  side  of  the  Red  Tower  which  looked  tow- 
ards the  court-yard,  I saw  the  whole  array  come  in.  I 
watched  the  prisoners  unceremoniously  dismounted  nnd 
huddled  together  against  the  coming  of  the  Duke.  There 
was  but  one  man  among  them  who  stood  erect.  The 
torch-light  played  on  his  face,  which  was  sometimes  bent 
down  to  a little  child  in  his  arms,  so  that  I saw  him  well. 
He  looked  not  at  all  upon  the  rude  men-at-arms  who 
pushed  and  bullied  about  him.  but  continued  tenderly  to 
hush  his  charge,  as  if  he  had  been  a nurse  in  a babe- 
chamber  under  the  leads,  with  silence  in  all  the  house 
below. 

It  pleased  me  to  see  the  man,  for  all  my  life  I had  loved 
children.  Aud  yet  at  ten  years  of  age  I had  never  so 
much  as  touched  one — no,  nor  spoken  even,  only  looked 
down  on  those  that  hated  me  and  spat  on  the  very  tower 
wherein  I dwelt.  But  nevertheless  I loved  them,  and 

earned  to  tell  them  so,  even  when  they  mocked  me.  So 

watched  this  little  one  in  the  man’s  arms. 

Then  came  the  Duke  along  the  line,  and  behind  him, 
like  the  Shadow  of  Death,  paced  my  father,  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  habited  all  in  red  from  neck  to  heel,  and  carry- 
ing for  his  badge  of  office  as  Hereditary  Justicer  to  the 
Dukes  of  Wolfmark  that  famous  red-handled,  red-bladed 
axe,  the  gleaming  white  of  whose  deadly  edge  had  never 
been  wet  save  with  the  blood  of  men  and  women. 

The  guard  pushed  the  captives  rudely  into  line  as  the 
Duke  Casimir  strode  along  the  front.  The  women  he  pass- 
ed without  a sign  or  so  much  as  a look.  They  were  kept 
for  another  day.  But  the  men  were  judged  sharply  and 
suddenly,  as  the  Duke  in  his  black  armor  passed  along, 
and  that  scarlet  Shadow  of  Death  with  the  broadaxe  over 
his  shoulder  paced  noiselessly  behind  him. 

For  as  each  man  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Casimir  of  the 
Wolfsberg  he  read  his  doom.  The  Duke  turned  his  wrist 
sharply  down,  whereupon  the  attendant  sprites  of  the 
Red  Shadow  seized  the  man  and  rent  his  garment  down 
from  his  neck;  or  the  hand  pointed  up,  and  then  the  man 
set  bis  band  to  his  heart  and  threw  his  head  back  in  a 
long  sigh  of  relief. 

It  came  the  turn  of  the  man  who  carried  the  babe. 

Duke  Casimir  paused  before  him,  scowling  gloomily  at 
him. 

“Ha,  Lord  Prince  of  so  great  a province, you  will  not 
set  yourself  up  any  more  haughtily.  You  will  quibble  no 
longer  concerning  tithes  aud  toils  with  Casimir  of  the 
Wolfmark.” 

And  the  Duke  lifted  his  hand  and  smote  the  man  on 
the  check  with  his  open  hand. 

Yet  the  captive  only  hushed  the  child,  that  wailed  aloud 
to  see  her  guardian  smitten. 

He  looked  Duke  Casimir  steadfastly  in  the  eyes  and 
spoke  no  word. 

“ Great  God.  man,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ere 
you  die?”  cried  Duke  Casimir,  choked  with  hot  sudden 
anger  lo  be  so  crossed. 

The  elder  man  gazed  steadily  at  his  captor. 

“God  will  judge  betwixt  me,  a man  about  to  die,  and 
you,  Casimir  of  the  Wolfmark,”  he  said  at  last,  very  slow- 
ly; “by  the  eyes  of  this  little  maid  He  will  judge!” 

“Like  enough,”  cried  Casimir,  sueeringly.  “Bishop 
Peter  hath  told  me  as  much.  But  then  God’s  payments 
are  long  deferred,  and,  so  far  as  I can  see,  1 cau  take  Him 
into  my  own  hand.  And  your  little  maid — pah!  since 
one  day  you  took  from  me  the  mother,  I,  in  my  turn,  will 
take  the  daughter,  and  make  her  a titbit  for  the  teeth  of 
my  blood-hounds.” 

The  man  answered  not  again,  but  only  hushed  and 
fondled  the  little  one. 

Duke  Casimir  turned  quickly  to  my  father,  showing  his 
long  teeth  like  a snarling  dog. 

“Take  the  child,” he  said,  “and  cast  her  into  the  ken- 
nels before  the  man’s  eyes,  that  he  may  learn  before  he 
dies  to  dread  more  than  God’s  Judgment  Seat  the  ven- 
geance of  Duke  Casimir!” 

Then  all  the  men-at-arms  turned  away,  heart  sick  at  the 
horror.  But  the  man  with  the  child  never  blanched. 

High  perched  on  the  top  tower,  I also  heard  the  words, 
and  loved  the  maid.  And  they  tell  me  (though  I do  not 
remember  it)  that  I cried  down  from  the  leads  of  the  Red 
Tower,  “My  father,  save  the  little  maid  and  give  her  to 
me — or  else  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  will  cast  myself  down  on 
the  stones  at  your  feet!” 

At  which  all  the  men  looked  up,  and  saw  me  in  white, 
a small  lonely  figure,  with  my  legs  hanging  over  the  top 
of  the  wall. 

"Go  back!”  my  father  shouted.  “Go  back,  Hugo! 
’Tis  my  only  son— my  successor  — the  fifteenth  of  our 
line,  my  lord!”  he  said  to  the  Duke  in  excuse. 

But  I cried  all  the  more:  “Save  the  maid’s  life  or  I 
will  fling  myself  headlong.  By  Jesu  Mary,  I swear  it!” 

For  I thought  that  was  the  name  of  one  great  saint. 

Then  my  father,  who  ever  doted  on  me,  bent  his  knee 
before  his  master.  “ A boon !”  he  cried,  “ my  first  and  last, 
Duke  Casimir — this  maid’s  life  for  my  son!” 

But  the  Duke  hung  on  the  request  a long,  doubtful  mo- 
ment. 

“ Gottfried  Gottfried,”  he  said,  even  reproachfully, 
“ this  is  not  well  done  of  you,  to  make  me  go  back  on  my 
word.” 

“Take  the  man’s  life,”  said  my  father— “ take  the  man’s 
life  for  the  child’s  and  the  fulfilling  of  your  word— and, 
by  the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  I will  smite  my  best!” 

“ Aye,”  said  the  man  with  the  babe,  “even  so  do,  as  the 
Red  Axe  says.  Save  the  young  child,  but  bid  him  smite 
hard  at  this  abased  neck.  Ye  have  taken  all,  Duke  Casi- 
mir— take  my  life.  But  save  the  young  child  alive!” 

So,  without  further  word  or  question,  they  did  so,  and 
the  man  who  had  carried  the  child  kissed  her  once,  and 
separated  gently  the  baby  hands  that  clung  about  his 
neck.  Then  he  handed  her  to  my  father. 

“Be  gracious  to  Helene,”  he  said;  “she  was  ever  a 
sweet  babe.” 

Now  by  this  time  I was  down  hammering  on  the  door 
of  the  Red  Tower,  which  had  been  locked  on  the  outside. 


Presently  some  one  turned  the  key,  and  so  soon  as  I got 
among  the  men  I darted  between  their  legs. 

“ Give  me  the  babel”  I cried.  “The  babe  is  mine;  the 
Duke  himself  hath  said  it.”  And  my  father  gave  her  to 
me,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Nevertheless  she  clung  to  me,  perhapB  because  I was 
nearer  her  own  age. 

Then  the  dismal  procession  of  the  condemned  passed 
us,  followed  by  my  father,  w’lio  strode  along  with  his  axe 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  laughing  and  jesting  men-at- 
arms  bringing  up  the  rear. 

As  I stood  a little  aside  for  them  to  pass,  the  hand  of 
the  man  fell  on  my  head  and  rested  there  a moment. 

“God’s  blessing  on  you,  little  lad!”  lie  said.  “ Cherish 
the  babe  you  have  saved,  and,  as  sure  as  that  I am  now 
about  to  die,  one  day  you  shall  be  repaid.”  And  he 
stooped  and  kissed  the  little  maid  before  he  went  on  with 
the  others  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 

Then  I hurried  within,  so  that  I might  not  hear  the  dull 
thud  of  the  Red  Axe  on  the  block,  nor  the  inhuman  bowl- 
ings of  the  dogs  in  the  kennels  afterwards. 

When  my  father  came  home,  an  hour  later,  before  even 
he  took  off  his  costume  of  red  he  came  up  to  our  cham- 
ber and  looked  long  at  the  little  maid  as  she  lay  asleep. 
Then  he  gazed  at  me,  who  watched  him  from  under  my 
lids  aud  from  behind  the  shadqws  of  the  bedclothes. 

But  his  quick  eye  caught  the  gleam  of  light  in  mine. 

“ You  are  awake,  boy!”  he  said,  somewhat  sternly. 

I nodded  up  to  him  without  speaking. 

“ What  would  you  with  the  little  maid?”  he  said.  “ Do 

Jrou  know  that  you  and  she  together  came  very  near 
osing  me  my  favor  with  the  Duke,  aud  it  might  be  my 
life  also,  both  at  one  time  to-night?” 

I put  my  hand  on  the  maiden’s  head  where  it  lay  on 
the  pillow  by  me. 

“ She  is  my  little  wife!”  I said.  “ The  Duke  gave  her 
to  me  out  in  the  court-yard  there!” 

And  this  is  the  whole  tale  of  how  the  Little  Playmate 
came  to  dwell  with  us  in  the  Red  Tower. 

[to  bb  oomtutoed.] 

WINTER  ETCHINGS. 

COUNTRY. 

Vague  sorrow  in  the  chill  snow-laden  air. 

A hush  along  the  sombre  country  ways 
So  fair  with  bloom  and  song  in  summer  days. 

Theu  night  slips  down,  and  from  her  silent  wings 
Soft  plumage  falls  till  ere  the  dawn  she  flings 
A winding-sheet  of  glory  ev’rywhere. 

CITY. 

The  heavy  cart  along  the  cobbled  street 
Pounds  out  a measure  hard  and  pitiless — 

A prelude  to  privation  and  distress. 

Theu  storm  and  night,  a whirling  flare,  come  on, 
And  squalid  life,  and  deuth,  and  drabbled  dawn 
With  muffled  tramping  of  a million  feet. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


THE  YEAR  1897. 

While  the  year  just  closed  presents  to  retrospection  no 
single  event  of  overshadowing  importance,  it  is  in  the  sum 
of  its  events  so  full  of  significance  that  historians,  review- 
ing it  hereafter,  may  conclude  that  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
siun  war  and  the  federation  of  Germany  no  other  year  has 
been  more  remarkable  or  more  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
A year  of  movements  and  economic  climaxes  rather  than 
of  startling  events,  it  thrusts  on  the  world’s  attention,  as 
the  two  greatest  facts  of  the  time,  the  growing  political 
importance  of  Germany  and  the  already  transcendent  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  United  States. 

Having  determined  to  become  a great  colonial  power, 
Germany  has  deliberately  measured  its  forces  against  those 
of  Eugland,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  look  upon  France 
as  its  greatest  rival,  it  has  turned  away  from  France,  and 
ignoring  French  jealousy  wherever  possible,  has  matched 
its  power  politically  and  commercially  with  that  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  real  master-key  of  international  politics  during  the 
year  was  the  cablegram  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
sent  to  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  in  the 
latter  part  of  1896.  Eugland,  with  a far  reaching  grasp 
of  large  things,  nnd  a foresight  such  as  the  world  has  not 
seen  before  since  the  building  up  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
was  working  in  Africa  to  connect  its  possessions  in  South 
Africa  with  its  protectorates  in  Central  Africa  and  in  the 
Nile  Valley.  The  concessions  latterly  made  to  Russia  by 
English  statesmanship  have  been  manifestly  in  the  inter- 
est of  Ihis  plan  of  civilizing  Africa  by  building  up  in  it  a 
vast  Anglo- African  empire,  capable  of  furnishing  England 
with  all  needed  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  of  giving 
new  markets  for  English  goods  to  make  good  losses  now 
threatened  by  the  growing  competition  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Erratic  as  the  German  Emperor  is 
supposed  to  be,  he  has  nevertheless  grasped  Ihe  meaning 
of  this  magnificent  policy,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  if 
he  lias  not  known  how  to  oppose  it  with  the  same  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  shown  in  its  conception,  he  has  known 
how  to  make  the  hereditary  “ Faustrecht"  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  serve  his  purposes  where  a more  purely  intel- 
lectual policy  might  have  failed.  The  Greek  war  with 
Turkey  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  assert  the  disposition 
of  Germany  to  step  in  front  not  only  of  England  but  of 
Russia  as  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  succeed- 
ed to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least  so  far  that  he  is  quoted 
since  as  threatening  to  crush  other  powers  which  offend 
him  “as  I crushed  Greece.”  Such  displays  of  his  indi- 
viduality, while  they  make  him  interesting  always  and 
absurd  at  times,  do  not  serve  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Ihe 
power  behind  his  throne  and  the  actual  power  of  the 
throne  itself  is  the  German  people — a people  multiplying 
rapidly,  moving  into  the  cities  and  becoming  more  social 
every  year,  swarming  over  the  boundaries,  emigrating,  and 
actually  if  not  nominally  colonizing  as  no  other  people 
except  the  English  have  done  since  the  great  “swarming 
of  the  nations”  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Leaving  for  the  moment  out  of  consideration  the 
Russian  Empire,  we  have  as  the  spectacle  which  dwarfs 
everything  else  in  the  year  the  work  of  the  three  great 
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powers  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock  of  the  fourth  century — 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States— dominating 
the  world,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  so 
much  the  masters  of  the  present  and  the  future  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  now  to  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  peoples  of  another  blood  can  make  even  a fair  pre- 
tence of  contesting  their  leadership  of  the  world. 

Great  as  have  been  our  domestic  difficulties,  grave  as 
have  been  our  blunders  of  domestic  management,  the  year 
has  brought  us  what  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  our  history,  as  it  certainly  is  in  one  direction 
a climax  of  the  beneficent  forces  which  have  worked  in 
our  domestic  economy  since  the  extension  of  railroads 
made  us  economically,  and  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a 
continental  power. 

The  trade  history  of  the  world  has  been  deeply  affected 
and  probably  radically  changed  by  the  great  crop  failures 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  during  the  past  two  years. 
Followed  as  they  were  this  year  by  a crop  shortage  in 
Europe,  which  Beerbohm  estimates  at  100,000,000  bushels 
on  the  wheat  crop  alone,  these  seasons  of  scarcity  in 
India,  Australia,  and  other  Southern  countries  have  thrown 
on  the  United  States  the  chief  responsibility  for  feeding 
the  world.  No  other  nation  in  recent  memory  has  had 
such  an  opportunity,  and  no  other  nation  could  possibly 
have  met  it  as  we  have  been  able  to  do.  We  have  shipped 
our  breadstuffs  and  provisions  both  from  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports,  drawing  gold  in  return  from  both  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres.  We  have  handled  in  the  last 
six  months  rouleaux  of  American  eagles  which  have  trav- 
elled from  New  York  to  London,  from  London  to  Aus- 
tralia, from  Australia  to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York,  and  then  into  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington. As  a result  of  such  causes,  the  gold  reserve  in 
the  Treasury  has  been  run  up  to  more  than  $150,000,000, 
and  easily  held  there,  while  it  is  said  that  in  the  lost  six 
months  the  single  State  of  Nebraska  has  paid  off  $28,- 
000,000  in  farm  mortgages. 

This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  victory  peace  has 

fjiven  us  during  the  year.  We  have  become  the  greatest 
ron-producing  country  of  the  world,  and  during  the  year 
we  have  done  much  to  give  the  world  substantial  proof 
of  the  fact.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  that  on 
February  9 a Pennsylvania  firm  took  contracts  for  11,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  ordered  by  Japan,  and  the  next  day 
shipped  a cargo  of  armor  plate  to  Russia,  while  the  South- 
ern iron  districts  have  invaded  England  and  Continental 
Europe,  selling  pig-iron  there  below  the  lowest  European 
price.  Birmingham,  Alabama,  alone,  after  paying  freight 
charges  by  rail  and  water,  has  sold  to  Europe  during  the 
year  a gross  amount  of  pig-iron  which  in  a statement  made 
during  December  was  placed  at  50,000  tons.  While  no 
other  single  line  of  manufacturing  shows  such  great  gains 
as  do  iron  and  steel,  we  have  increased  our  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  in  many  directions.  As  a result  of  the 
movement  begun  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  we  have  reached 
the  extraordinary  figure  of  $1,050,000,000  in  exports  for 
the  year— a considerable  increase  over  the  unusually  large 
exports  of  1896. 

This  outward  movement  of  our  products  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a reorganization  of  railroads  which  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  during  the  “ storm -and- 
stress”  period  several  years  back.  This  reorganization 
has  been  general,  and  usually  at  a lower  rate  of  interest. 
It  culminated  in  the  action  of  the  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  Pacific  iu  bidding  in  the  government 
lien  on  that  road  at  $57,564,000.  As  a result  of  this 
movement,  important  railroads  which  have  been  obliged 
to  impose  on  traffic  burdens  necessary  to  meet  interest  at 
from  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  are  now  in  a position  to 
release  charges  down  to  an  interest  basis  of  three  and  a 
half  to  four  per  cent.,  with  a marked  advantage  to  our 
export  trade — the  growth  of  which  has  been  greatly  fos- 
tered by  the  decrease  in  railroad  rates  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

Striking  as  all  this  is,  perhaps  what  will  hereafter  be 
considered  the  most  striking  economic  feature  of  the  year 
has  kept  itself  far  in  the  background.  It  is  revealed  in 
the  figures  showing  that  while  there  were  only  822  miles 
of  steam  railroad  track  laid  during  the  twelvemonth,  the 
miles  of  electric  track  in  use  had  increased  from  86  in 
1887  to  14,000  in  1897.  These  figures,  based  on  estimates 
given  by  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  show  the  culmination 
of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Electric  trac- 
tion, for  all  the  purposes  within  its  scope,  has  already  vir- 
tually superseded  steam;  and  while  the  freight  business 
of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  done  by  steam  for  a long  time 
to  come,  the  building  of  steam  roads  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  while  the  work  of  introducing  electricity  for 
purposes  of  traction  is  being  pushed  as  it  has  never  been 
before. 

While  such  gratifying  features  of  our  national  life  dur- 
ing the  year  are  undoubtedly  of  more  importance  both  to 
our  present  and  our  future  than  related  facts  which  can- 
not be  considered  without  greater  or  less  dissatisfaction,  it 
has  been  apparent  enough  to  every  one  that  in  detail  the 
year  has  been  one  of  difficulties,  requiring  more  than  or- 
dinary intelligence  and  frequent  sacrifices.  If  this  has  been 
true  in  private  business  and  in  social  and  family  life,  it 
is  not  less  true  that  our  national  affairs  still  show  the 
effects  of  blunders  committed  in  the  recent  as  well  as  in 
the  more  remote  past. 

The  new  tariff  bill,  which  passed  the  House  April  1,  by 
a vote  of  205  Republicans  to  121  in  opposition,  has  not 
yielded  the  revenue  promised  from  it  by  its  supporters. 
While  the  customs  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $176,- 
554.000  as  against  $160,021,000  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
month.  and  while  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $18,- 
052,000  as  against  $25,203,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1896, 
Secretary  Gage,  in  a signed  statement  made  since  the  date 
of  his  annual  report,  says  that  “ the  Treasury  has  been  run- 
ning steadily  behind  during  1897,  expenditures  exceeding 
receipts  at  the  rate  of  about  ?6, 000, 000  a month.”  This 
showing  for  the  calendar  year  certainly  does  not  encour- 
age an  access  of  confidence  in  the  promise  that  the  new 
tariff  law  would  soon  abolish  the  deficit.  Its  first  six 
months  are  months  of  manifest  failure  if  it  is  judged  as 
a revenue  producing  measure.  The  Secretary  promises 


an  “improvement  of  $2,000,000  a month,  which  will  put 
the  government  on  a self-supporting  basis.”  As  an  in- 
evitable incident  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  business  was 
disordered  and  heavy  advance  imports  forced.  That 
when  the  stock  thus  imported  is  exhausted  there  will  be 
any  such  increase  of  revenue  over  the  first  six  months  as 
Mr.  Gage  anticipates  only  those  whose  reasons  for  op- 
timism are  as  great  as  his  own  will  find  it  easy  to  believe. 
As  the  year  drew  to  a close,  the  national  Treasury  was 
running  with  11  an  available  cash  balance,  including  the 
gold  reserve,”  of  about  $240,000,000. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  confer  with  other  gov- 
ernments on  the  subject  of  silver  coinage  accomplished 
nothing.  During  the  year  Japan  and  several  Spanish 
American  countries  formally  adopted  the  gold  standard. 
The  increasing  production  of  gold  and  the  discovery  in 
the  Klondike  fields  of  new  placer  mines  of  almost  unex- 
ampled richness  were  related  events  bearing  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  coinage  question. 

The  most  striking  events  affecting  our  relations  with 
other  countries  were  the  rejection  of  the  arbitration 
treaty  with  England,  the  negotiation  and  submission  to 
the  Senate  of  a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  continuance  of  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  in  Cuba. 

The  complete  success  of  our  arbitration  in  adjusting 
the  difficulty  between  England  and  Venezuela  raised 
hopes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  which  were  disap- 
pointed when  the  Anglo-American  treaty  (signed  Janu- 
ary 11)  came  to  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  treaty  polled  a 
majority  vote  of  43  to  26,  vindicating  the  principle,  but 
failing  to  become  effective  for  lack  of  the  two- thirds 
vote  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  Hawniian  an- 
nexation treaty  was  signed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
June  16.  The  Alaska  boundary  treaty  with  England  was 
signed  in  February,  and  treaties  of  minor  importance  have 
been  ratified  during  the  year  with  Japan,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  assassination  of 
Canovas  del  Castillo  by  the  anarchist  Golli,  or  Angiolillo, 
on  August  8,  led  to  the  succession  of  a Literal  cabinet  in 
Spain,  but  as  yet  the  change  has  not  affected  our  foreign 
relations  in  such  a way  as  to  call  for  discussion  in  this 
connection. 

The  event  in  the  relations  of  the  great  European  powers 
which  attracted  most  attention  and  excited  most  alarm  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  advance  made  by  Greece  into  Turkish 
territory  as  a means  of  supporting  its  claim  to  a Greek  pro- 
tectorate over  Crete.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  was 
on  February  10,  when  a Greek  torpedo-boat,  commanded 
by  Prince  George,  left  Athens  for  Crete  to  support  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  Greek  troops  under  Colonel 
Vassos.  It  was  asserted  at  the  time,  anil  is  perhaps 
true,  that  Greece  had  “encouragement  from  influential 
sources  ” in  both  England  and  Russia,  but  the  influence  of 
Germany  was  thrown  the  other  way,  and  all  the  powers 
were  compelled  to  act  in  concert  throughout  as  police,  ob- 
structing Greece  as  the  aggressive  party.  After  crossing 
the  Turkish  boundary,  the  Greeks  made  several  displays 
of  brilliant  courage,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
were  a badly  disciplined  mob,  wholly  unfit  to  lie  matched 
against  the  Turks,  under  Edhem  Pasha,  organized  under 
the  German  system  and  drilled  by  German  officers.  The 
war  ended  May  19,  in  the  armistice  brought  about  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Czar,  after  Greece  hail  received  the 
most  exemplary  and  humiliating  whipping  which  has  re- 
warded aspirations  after  military  glory  in  recent  times. 
Until  it  pays  its  war  debt  it  must  remain  little  more  than 
a taxing  district  under  supervision  of  the  powers.  Its 
dream  of  “ Pan- Hellenism  ” is  over. 

England  has  been  greatly  cramped  during  the  year  in 
its  work  of  organizing  its  protectorates  in  Africa  by  the 
opposition  of  both  France  and  Germany.  International 
jealousies  make  strange  bedfellows;  and  France,  influ- 
enced by  its  Mediterranean  protectorates,  has  antagonized 
England’s  movements  in  the  Nile  Valley,  while  Germany 
has  opposed  them  in  central  and  southern  Africa.  Nev- 
ertheless, England  made  substantial  progress,  not  only  in 
the  Benin  expedition,  but  in  preliminary  movements  to  re- 
occupy and  hold  the  Sudan. 

While  Africa  was  the  key  of  the  international  politics 
of  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  China  has  be- 
gun to  assume  an  importance  which  for  obvious  reasons 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  her  weakness.  In  January  last  it 
was  asserted,  denied,  and  reaffirmed  that  Russia  had  con- 
cluded a secret  treaty  with  China,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  Trans  Siberian  Railroad,  now  being  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  to  have  right  of  way 
through  Manchuria  to  an  ice-free  port,  given  up  by  China 
to  a Russian  protectorate.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
treaty  was  made  with  the  tacit  consent  of  England,  which 
is  now  assumed  to  be  nearer  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  when  the  German  fleet  sailed 
from  Kiel  on  December  16,  bound  for  Chinese  waters,  with 
the  openly  announced  intention  of  enforcing  such  de- 
mands as  Germany  may  make  hereafter,  the  policy  which 
shaped  the  movement  was  that  of  compelling  concessions 
to  Germany  in  China  wherever  they  are  made  either  to 
Russia  or  England,  and  by  standing  ready  to  take  the  ag- 
gressive in  Chinese  waters,  to  make  it  easier  to  extend  Ger- 
man power  in  Africa  at  the  expense  of  England. 

The  outbreak  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India  began 
in  July — instigated,  as  was  suspected,  by  Abd-er-Rahman, 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  who,  however,  lias  made  stren- 
uous denial  of  responsibility  for  it.  While  the  revolt  has 
led  to  such  picturesque  fighting  as  that  at  the  Dargai 
Pass,  it  has  not  been  as  serious  as  was  anticipated,  and  its 
political  importance  seems  small. 

The  famine  in  India,  which  catised  some  to  believe  it 
possible  for  the  revolt  to  become  general,  has  been  relieved 
to  a considerable  extent,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  treasury,  though  England  has  made  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  has  even  surpassed  her  efforts  in  the  great 
famines  of  the  past.  At  one  time  more  than  2,000,000 
people  in  the  famine  region  were  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment pay-rolls. 


The  troubles  which  during  the  past  two  months  seemed 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire  aq  now 
organized  have  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but 
they  have  their  origin  in  conditions  reported  in  an  incon- 
spicuous cablegram  of  March  21,  announcing  the  result  of 
the  elections  as  “an  unprecedented  gain  for  the  social- 
ists.” The  Austrian  cabinet  resigned  on  April  2,  but  the 
Emperor  refused  to  accept  their  resignation,  and  there  was 
a lull,  followed,  however,  by  what  seems  to  be  very  sci- 
entific work  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  in  forcing  on  the 
Conservatives  all  those  disturbing  issues  with  which  Aus- 
trian Conservatism  is  most  unprepured  to  deal. 

An  international  event  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
importance  was  the  meeting  of  the  Postal  Congress  in 
Washington.  It  opened  May  5,  with  fifty-five  countries 
represented,  and  prepared  a treaty  for  ratification  by  all 
of  them.  The  result  may  finally  be  an  international  post- 
al service,  both  for  letters  and  parcels,  greatly  superior 
to  the  present  system,  which  is  of  such  recent  origin  that 
it  is  still  imperfect.  Von  Stephan,  Postmaster-General  of 
Germany,  who  organized  it,  died  during  the  year. 

In  science  the  year  has  given  no  one  discovery  equalling 
in  brilliant  impressiveness  that  of  the  X ray  or  of  argon, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  history  a steam-aeroplane  of  any 
considerable  size  has  lifted  itself  and  flown  a considerable 
distance  without  the  aid  of  hydrogen  or  other  gas;  the 
third-rail  system  of  using  electric  power  has  been  applied 
successfully  in  the  suburban  passenger  traffic  of  steam 
railroads;  all  records  on  the  ocean  have  been  broken  by 
improved  steamships;  and  what  seem  to  be  really  sub- 
stantial advances  have  been  made  in  telegraphing  without 
wires.  This  is  only  part  of  a long  record  of  attempt  and 
achievement  in  physical  and  mechanical  science,  but  if 
there  were  nothing  else  it  would  call  for  admiration. 

The  organization  of  Greater  New  York  and  its  first  elec- 
tion under  its  new  charter  are  events  hardly  surpassed  in 
importance  by  any  other  in  our  domestic  affairs.  The 
greater  city  equals  in  population  half  a dozen  States  which 
might  be  selected  for  comparison  with  it  if  such  compari- 
sons were  not  unnecessary.  The  most  important  event  in 
the  business  history  of  the  city  during  the  year  was  per- 
haps the  result  of  attempts  to  give  a new  direction  to  the 
outward  movement  of  Northwestern  breadstuffs.  The 
“shot-gun  ” quarantine  system,  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  South  aB  a result  of  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  was 
also  shown  to  be  a matter  of  fundamental  importance  to 
New  York  city,  ns  it  was  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
trade  of  the  South  was  almost  paralyzed  by  it  for  over  a 
month. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  of  legislation 
adopted  during  the  year  were  our  immigration  bill,  and 
the  French  bills  giving  further  encouragement  to  the 
French  peasant  class  at  the  expense  of  foreign'  commerce 
and  of  the  population  of  the  cities.  The  English  educa- 
tional bill,  though  much  discussed,  was  not  radically  im- 
portant, as  it  made  a grant  of  only  five  shillings  a head  to 
the  children  in  “voluntary  and  board  schools.” 

In  April  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
Western  Traffic  Association  a violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law,  and  a month  later  it  upheld  the  Berliner  pntent.  In 
the  case  of  the  Three  Friends  it  defined  our  responsibilities 
as  a neutral  power.  The  lower  Federal  courts  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  Texas  anti  trust  law,  and 
(Judge  Showalter  acting)  issued  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  enforcement  of  the  Indianapolis  three-ccnt-fare 
law. 

Excepting  the  strike  in  the  coal  regions,  the  year  was 
remarkably  free  from  general  disturbances  among  wage- 
earners,  and  wages  showed  a slight  upward  tendency 
(officially  estimated  at  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.). 
In  the  cotton-mills  of  New  England,  however,  there  was 
a threatened  reduction  of  wages  as  the  year  ended,  due  to 
successful  Southern  competition. 

A marked  feature  of  the  year  at  Washington,  nnd  a 
highly  important  one,  is  the  disappearance  from  the 
Senate  rolls  of  so  many  of  those  whose  names  became 
familiar  during  nnd  soon  nfter  the  civil  wnr.  When  the 
roll  of  the  Senate  is  called  now,  the  country  hears  new 
names,  such  ns  Penrose,  Fairbanks,  Kenney,  Rawlins, 
Heitfeld.  Deboe,  and  others  which  still  sound  unfamiliar. 
The  Senate,  in  the  Inst  few  years,  has  become  practically 
a new  body,  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  safe -guards 
against  sudden  changes  in  its  membership. 

The  dedication  of  the  Grant  Monument  drew  to  New 
York  the  grentest  crowd  which  the  city  had  ever  seen  as- 
sembled. 

The  ascension  of  Andree  in  the  balloon  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  reach  the  north  pole  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world,  which  has  since  waited 
vainly  for  authentic  news  of  him. 

Among  the  noted  people  who  died  during  the  year  were 
Professor  Henry  Drummond;  Alphonse  Daudet;  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman,  inventor  of  the  Pitman  system  of  short  hand; 
Alfred  Nobel,  the  Swedish  inventor  of  dynamite  (who  be- 
queathed a sura  stated  at  ten  million  dollars  to  “encour- 
age scientific  study  and  promote  international  peace  ”) ; 
Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees; 
General  Jo  Shelby,  the  Confederate  cavalry  leader;  Jo- 
seph B.  McCullagli,  editor  and  war  correspondent ; Jo- 
hannes Brnhm,  the  composer;  Albert  Fink,  the  noted 
American  railroad  expert;  W.  S.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  the 
“ Watch  dog  of  the  Treasury”;  Barney  Barnato,  the  South 
African  speculator,  who  committed  suicide  at  sea;  Father 
Kneipp,  originator  of  the  Kneipp  cure;  Captain  Boycott, 
of  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  victim  of  a most  extraordinary 
case  of  accidental  immortality;  Mrs.  Oliphant  the  novel- 
ist; Jean  Ingelow,  novelist  and  poetess;  Count  Mutsu, 
the  Japanese  statesman ; Henry  George,  author  nnd  econ- 
omist; Canovas  del  Castillo,  Spanish  Premier;  Charles  A. 
Dana,  journalist;  George  M.  Pullman,  originator  of  the 
Pullman  palace-car  system  ; Sir  John  Gilbert,  president 
of  the  English  Royal  Society  of  Water- Color  Painters; 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  poet  nnd  essayist;  the  Duchess 
of  Teck;  and  Professor  William  Henry  Riehl,  the  Ger- 
man publicist  and  historian. 
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A DOUBTFUL  EXPERIMENT 


" X TOU  are  late,  Mr.  Jermyn,”  and  Mrs.  Erskine 
V/  shrugged  disconsolately.  “You  will  have  to 
wait  for  fresh  tea,  and  there  are  no  more  young 
ladies  or  hot  biscuits  or  bonbons.” 

“Iam  glad  of  it,”  he  returned,  shortly.  “I  waited  to 
make  sure  of  finding  you  alone.” 

“ And  why?”  She  was  moving  about  the  room,  order- 
ing the  confusion  more  to  her  taste,  but  now  she  returned 
to  the  fire  and  sank  into  a chair. 

“Twilight  is  the  hour  for  confidences,"  he  began, 
lightly.  “ I want  to  talk  to  you,  and  I can’t  wait.” 

“That’s  your  metier,"  she  said.  “You  never  can 
wait.” 

Site  glanced  up  at  him  curiously,  mockingly,  as  if  she 
expected  an  answering  gleam  in  his  eyes;  but  to-night  he 
gazed  steadily  into  the  fire,  his  straight  dark  brows  drawn 
together  in  a frown. 

Mrs.  Erskine  watched  him  a few  minutes  in  silence, 
and  then  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

“ Dick,”  she  said,  sinking  her  voice,  “ who  is  she?” 

He  turned  upon  her  half  gratefully,  half  angrily.  “You 
know  everything,”  he  said.  “ Have  you  seen  her?” 

“I  think  so.  She’s  almost  beautiful.  Does  she  live  up 
to  her  face?” 

“ Quite.”  he  answered,  soberly.  “ Now  put  me  in  the 
way  of  telling  you  a story  without  making  myself  out  a 
hero  or  a devil.  ’ 

“ Trust  to  my  eyes,”  she  answered,  readily. 

"I  want  your  sympathy  and  help,”  he  owned,  reluc- 
tantly, rising  to  his  feet,  “ but  I don’t  know  what  form 
they  ought  to  take.” 

“ I saw  her  with  you  in  the  Park  a month  or  two  ago. 
She  was  tall  and  slight,  and  her  dress  was  blue— a bright- 
er blue  than  I admired — but  it  became  her.  And  her 
hair  is  such  a curious  shade,  Dick.”  She  was  speaking 
slowly,  with  studious  carelessness. 

“ It’s  like  the  newest  bronze,”  he  said,  quickly,  sympa- 
thetically. 

“ I noticed  it  particularly  because  the  black  feather  on 
her  hat  curled  over  the  braids  and  made  the  contrast  so 
striking.  And  she  had  a yellow  silk  handkerchief  knotted 
about  her  throat  and  a brents-knot  of  golden-rod.  She  was 
talking,”  Mrs.  Erskine  went  on,  “ ana  pointing  to  a flock 
of  birds  winging  their  way  south.  I saw  her  face  quite 
well,  and  fancied  she  looked  sad.” 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  hastily. 

■'Can’t  you  go  out  with  me?”  he  said.  “1  can  talk 
better  outside.” 

“ He’s  afraid,”  she  said  to  herself  as  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  furs.  “He’s  afraid  of  the  light,”  and  her 
hand  trembled  a little  as  they  went  out  into  the  street  to- 
gether. 

“I  don’t  quite  know  how  to  begin,”  he  said,  looking 
down  at  her.  “ I am  only  certain  you  will  understand.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  turning  away  her  face ; “ that’s  been  my  one 
virtue — I have  always  understood.” 

They  walked  on  quickly  together,  keeping  excellent 
step,  a tall,  well  - matched,  handsome  couple,  for  whom 
the  passers-by  made  way  instinctively. 

“ It  began  last  summer,”  he  said  at  last.  “ I had  been 
working  very  hard  all  winter,  doing  my  work  and  Car- 
ter’s too.  You  remember  his  wife  was  sick,  and  their  lit- 
tle boy  died,  and  lie  was  horribly  cut  up.  Well,  when 
June  came  I broke  down.  The  sight  of  the  office,  the 
printers,  the  men  who  hung  around,  had  grown  hateful  to 
me.  Material  which  I could  have  turned  into  money  and 
reputation  a year  ago  seemed  stupid,  inapposite,  useless 
rubbish,  so  I determined  to  go  away.  Fortunately,  Car- 
ter could  take  my  place  on  the  paper,  and  after  giving 
him  my  sketch-book,  by  way  of  inspiration  for  the  printed 
matter  he  was  expected  to  furnish,  I disappeared.” 

Jermyn  walked  a few  steps  in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Erskine 
drew  her  furs  closer  about  her  throat.  The  red  ^low  of  a 
winter  sunset  gilded  all  the  spires;  the  north  wind,  pure 
and  cold,  rushed  up  the  narrow  street;  a slender  steely 
crescent  glittered  between  the  house-tops. 

“ You  met  her  in  the  country?”  Mrs.  Erskine  ventured 
at  length. 

“ Yes.  She  lived  with  her  father  in  a brown  old  farm- 
house beyond  the  village  limits,  and  she  had  taken  the 
postmistress’s  place  for  three  months.  At  first  she  gave 
me  my  mail,  and  afterwards  I used  to  help  her  in  various 
ways.  8he  had  contrived  to  make  the  place  look  pretty 
and  cool  with  flowers  and  muslin  curtains.  We  talked  a 
good  deal,  and  I lent  her  some  books.  I used  to  take  her 
home  whenever  she  was  late  or  her  father  could  not  come 
for  her.” 

“ Did  you  see  anything  of  her  at  home?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  with  obvious  reluctance.  “I 
boarded  at  the  farm-house — ” 

“Ah—” 

“Don’t  think  she  interested  me  from  the  beginning,” 
he  exclaimed,  hastily.  “I  lent  her  your  last  book,  and 
told  her  about  the  paper,  and  gave  her  a few  lessons  in 
sketching.  It  was  after  she  had  read  your  book  that  our 
real  friendship  began.  I led  her  on  to  talk  of  other  books, 
and  I told  her  something  of  my  own  theories  and  strug- 
gles, and  how  hard  it  was  to  understand  yourself  and  your 
own  limits.”  He  spoke  nervously,  with  a curious  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment.  “You  don’t  help  me  out  at  all,” 
he  said  to  his  companion;  “and  I feel  like  a thief— to  steal 
her  confidence  and  then  put  it  on  exhibition  in  this  way." 

“ Go  on.” 

“Well,  one  night  she  came  to  me  and  said  she  had 
studied  and  read,  and  watched  the  summer  boarders,  nnd 
now  she  wanted  to  write,  and  did  I think  she  could  do 
anything  in  that  way?  She  said  this  with  the  prettiest 
confusion  and  humility,”  he  added,  conscientiously. 

“And  in  answer  to  her  urgent  request,  what  did  you 
tell  her?”  Mrs.  Erskine  asked,  with  a smile. 

“I  don’t  know.  I don’t  think  I told  her  anything  at 
first.  I was  a little  sorry  and  surprised,  but  I appeared 
delighted,  interested,  and  profoundly  flattered  at  her  con- 
fidence. She  confessed  that  I was  the  first  person  to 
whom  she  had  told  her  longing.” 

“ What  did  you  do?" 

“ I asked  her  to  let  me  see  her  work,  and  she  bound  me 
by  a solemn  promise  to  let  her  know  the  truth— just  as 
a sick  man  binds  his  doctor  to  tell  him  the  worst  when 
he  is  making  all  his  plans  fora  long  and  prosperous  career.” 
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He  laughed  a little,  as  if  at  some  foolish,  happy  memory, 
but  he  did  not  share  it  with  his  companion.  “ 1 read  the 
stories  that  night." 

“ Were  they  good?” 

“Very  good  and  very  bad.  I don’t  think  she  had  a 
single  literary  theory  of  any  description  until  she  heard 
me  talk  as  if  she  must  know  them— and  then  she  adopted 
the  ones  I liked  and  believed  in.  But  she  had  one  gift. 
She  could  produce  an  effect  in  a line  or  a sentence  where 
we  would  have  to  write  a book.  Her  blue  and  yellow 
were  green  from  the  beginning;  the  transformation  was 
magical  and  exact.  In  looking  at  her  pictures  you  never 
smelt  paint,  or  wondered  who  taught  her.  You  had  the 
feeling  all  the  times  that  you  were  the  clever  observer  of 
certain  effects,  not  the  creator.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  Mrs.  Erskine  said,  “and  it 
is  a rare  talent,  especially  with  American  writers.  The 
Russians  have  it,  nnd  perhaps  the  Italians,  but  our  atmos- 
phere does  not  seem  to  admit  of  it." 

“I  told  her  that,”  he  continued,  eagerly.  “I  advised 
her  to  make  stories  out  of  what  she  saw,  to  concentrate 
her  feeling  and  fancy  on  the  subjects  nearest  at  hand, 
and  I added  that  her  work  ueeded  more  literary  sinceri- 
ty. She  could  not  see  at  first  why  her  sketch  of  an  in- 
mate in  an  English  hospital  should  be  accounted  less 
valuable  than  a study  of  faces  in  a country  post-office. 
The  result  of  my  advice  was  an  exquisite  little  idyl — by 
far  the  best  thing  she  has  done.” 

“So  she  took  in  what  you  meant  at  last?” 

“In  a way,”  said  Jermyn.  “That’s  why  she  came 
to  the  city,”  lie  stammered.  “She  made  her  love  for 
music  an  excuse  to  her  father,  and  she  had  saved  some 
money  from  her  post-office  salary  to  enable  her  lo  attend 
a course  at  the  Conservatory  this  year.  She  lives  in  a 
boarding  - house,  in  a gallery  room,  and  cooks  her  own 
meals.  She  writes  at  night,  and  practises  all  day.  She 
is  so  brave  and  cheerful  nnd  independent.  I would  not 
dare  to  pity  her.  Every  hardship  she  relishes  ns  a prom- 
ise of  future  good  luck,  and  she  goes  about  the  city  ready 
to  read  a story  in  a wrinkled  old  apple-woman,  or  an  im- 
pudent newsboy,  or  a bank  president,  or  a fine  lady  like 
you.  Her  estimates  are  curiously  simple.  A newspaper- 
offioe  is  a place  of  worship.  She  suspects  the  printer  of 
literary  opinions,  and  the  porter  of  hiding  behind  a famous 
nom  de  guerre.  A theatre  is  a temple  of  the  drama,  a 
picture-shop  is  a studio,  never  to  be  forgotten;  and  yet, 
with  it  all.  she  will  recognize  nothing  but  modern  tenden- 
cies, and  is  a very  Marie  Bashkirtseff  in  her  restless  dis- 
content.” 

His  love  of  analysis  had  run  away  with  him,  and  it 
took  all  of  Mrs.  Erskine’s  tact  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
subject,  but  by  patience  and  skill  she  managed  at  last  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  writer’s  intimacy.  Little  by  little  the 
glimpses  made  pictures  in  her  mind,  like  the  head  pieces 
and  tail-pieces  of  a choice  edition— the  lon$  walks  in  the 
Park,  the  search  for  certain  effective  localities,  the  con- 
certs and  rehearsals,  the  half-glimpses  of  celebrities,  the 
rides  on  the  ferry  on  bright  cold  afternoons,  the  gay  little 
luncheons  and  suppers,  and  certain  red-letter  nights  when 
some  grand  theatrical  star  had  glorified' the  dark  horizon 
and  made  youth  and  art  seem  the  sum  of  life’s  value. 

As  he  talked  on  in  his  close,  absorbed,  eager  way,  Mrs. 
Erskine  saw  the  girl  more  anil  more  clearly,  saw  her  fig- 
ure in  his  attentive  eyes,  noted  the  courage  and  chnrm  und 
womanliness  of  her  modest  independence.  She  knew 
him  well— his  faults  of  heart  and  brain  and  taste,  his  af- 
fectations and  realities,  his  dangerous  gift  of  sympathy— 
and  she  realized  how  much  the  girl  must  have  developed 
in  his  quick,  moulding  hand. 

“Dick,”  she  turned  upon  him  suddenly,  “you  sketch 
well;  but  will  you  ever  paint  a great  picture,  or  write  out 
a story  to  the  end?”  She  felt  herself  grow  hot  and  indig- 
nant suddenly,  without  reason,  as  this  other  woman’s  story 
appealed  to  her.  “ It  was  an  experiment, and  experiments 
are  cruel,  however  profitable.  Did  you  help  her  to  find 
her  soul — and  what  has  she  done  with  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  started.  “I  was  her  friend  and 
nothing  more  until  this  last  week.  She  tqld  me  so  much 
about  herself,  nnd  somehow  her  frankness  and  trust  in  me 
put  me  on  my  honor.  She  has  had  trouble.  Her  father 
died  suddenly,  and  the  farm  is  mortgaged,  and  she  had  to 
go  down  to  the  country  and  face  all  kinds  of  misery.” 

“ You  went  with  her?”  Mrs.  Erskine  asked. 

“ There  was  no  one  else  to  help  her,”  he  said.  “Her  fa- 
ther was  a reformed  drunkard,  but  he  relapsed  after  she 
left.  She  had  never  known  that  it  was  his  failing.”  His 
voice  shook  a little.  “ I went  with  her,”  he  repeated;  “ I 
saw  it  all.” 

“And  now  she  has  come  back?” 

“ And  her  coming  means  bread  and  butter  and  clothing. 
She  thinks  she  can  make  something  by  writing,  and  if  she 
went  about  it  in  the  right  way  she  might  get  some  hack- 
work from  a susceptible  editor;  but  she  does  not  know 
how;  and  besides,  I would  not  let  her,”  he  added,  fiercely. 

“No,  that  wouldn’t  do,” Mrs.  Erskine  assented, hurried- 
ly. “ She’s  too  pretty  and  young  for  that  business.  Per- 
haps I might  help  her,”  she  said,  thoughtfully. 

*“Oh,  there’s  nobody  like  you!”  he  exclaimed.  “But 
wait ; you  have  not  "heard  all.  I have  talked  of  her 
very  freely  to  you;  I have  told  you  all  I know,  but 
I have  not  said  that  it  has  taken  months  of  patience, 
discretion,  and  watchfulness  to  know  her.  She  does  not 
£ive  her  confidence  easily.  I have  had  to  earn  it.  She 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  freedom  and  reserve,  pride  and  hu- 
mility, suspicion  and  innocence.  There  is  nobody  like 
her — nobody — and  to-day  I have  behaved  like  a brute.  He 
walked  on  in  silence  for  a few  minutes,  nnd  then  began 
suddenly,  with  new  courage  and  resolution : “ It  happened 
in  this  way:  Carter  and  1 had  stopped  at  a little  chop- 
house  near  the  office  to  get  lunch,  and  while  we  wnited 
he  began  to  ask  various  questions  about  the  young  lady 
who  iiad  been  seen  with  me  once  or  twice.  I put  him  off 
jokingly,  because  I knew  that  if  I showed  any  earnestness 
or  annoyance  he  would  never  let  me  alone.  Unfor- 
tunately I wrote  to  him  last  summer,  described  the  vil- 
lage genius,  her  aspirations  and  limitations,  the  common- 
place village  surroundings  and  characters,  and  the  letter 
happened  to  take  his  fancy.  ‘Write  her  up,  Jermyn,’  he 
said,  in  his  quick,  stuttering  fashion.  ‘You  might  c-call 
it  “An  Unknown  Celebrity,”  and  make  a hit.  I like  those 


character  sketches.  You  might  make  it  funny,  give  a poem 
or  two,  and  some  prose  examples  of  her  genius.  You  are 
awfully  g-good  at  c-caricnture.’  He  adjusted  his  eye- 
glass and  looked  up  at  me  with  a smile.  I was  so  annoyed 
that  I pushed  away  from  the  table  and  started  to  go,  and 
there,  at  the  next  table,  sat  the  girl  herself.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  Mrs.  Erskine  asked,  after  a few 
minutes. 

“She had  on  the  blue  dress,” he  went  on,  6lowly — “she 
hasn’t  had  the  money  to  buy  a black  one— and  she  leant 
forward  and  stared  at  the  wall.  She  looked  so  white,  so 
ill,  so  blind!  The  little  lunch  she  had  ordered  was  cold. 
She  had  evidently  been  there  some  lime,  and  had  probably 
heard  every  word.” 

There  was  an  inarticulate  murmur  of  sympathy  from 
his  companion  as  he  paused  for  breath. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I did  exactly,  but  I found  myself 
standing  over  her,  saying  something  wild  and  extrava- 
gant, no  doubt,  for  the  people  around  stopped  eating  and 
the  waiters  looked  at  me  strangely,”  he  went  on.  “ 1 don’t 
think  she  even  heard  me.  She  got  up,  and  I did  not  dare 
to  follow  her.” 

He  stopped  short  nnd  clasped  his  hands  together  as  a 
woman  might  have  done.  Mrs.  Erskine  stopped  too,  and 
waited,  with  that  painful  tension  of  heart  and  nerves 
which  she  had  felt  before. 

“I  shall  never  forget  her  face,” he  continued,  slowly. 
“ I feel  as  if  I could  never  make  it  up  to  her.  I have  led 
her  on  so  cruelly;  I have  made  her  tell  me  all — her  plans 
and  hopes  and  ambitions;  I have  listened  and  read  and 
criticised;  and  now  I have  betrayed  her  confidence,  and — 
and  I love  her.” 

Mrs.  Erskine  thought  she  had  divined  and  accepted  the 
truth  long  before,  but  when  the  low,  intense  avowal  reach- 
ed her  ear,  her  heart  gave  a painful  throb  and  the  blood 
left  her  face. 

“I  want  you  to  help  her,”  he  continued,  restlessly.  “ I 
have  stopped  thinking  about  myself.  You  don’t  know 
how  this  has  hurt  her.  She  is  so  sensitive,  so  humble,  she 
thinks  so  little  of  herself.  I want  her  to  feel  reinstated, 
to  know  her  own  talent,  to  rely  on  her  own  literary  judg- 
ment. I am  not  ns  selfish  as  you  think,”  he  said,  anxious- 
ly. “1  believe  in  her  as  much  as  I love  her,  and  1 want 
you  to  mnke  her  believe  in  herself.” 

“Yes,”  Mrs.  Erskine  snid.  “Poor  little  thing!”  She 
had  strung  herself  up  to  a new  effort  as  she  felt  her  dis- 
ciplined strength  gradually  subdue  that  gnawing,  terrible 
pain  which  had  mnde  her  face  blanch  so  suddenly. 

“ Only  a woman  can  help  her,”  he  urged.  “ The  slight- 
est touch  from  my  hands  would  bruise  her.  Go  to  her; 
be  good  to  her.  You  are  strong  and  generous;  you  would 
count  for  something  with  her  when  my  sympathy  would 
seem  almost  an  insult.”  He  stopped  under  a flaring  elec- 
tric light  and  awaited  her  decision.  “You  are  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  I would  trust  her  with,”  he  said. 

And  still  she  delayed  her  answer,  studying  every  detail 
of  bis  kind  face  and  irresolute  figure  with  that  eager  keen- 
ness of  vision  which  always  distinguished  her  in  moments 
of  excitement.  Something  in  his  voice  or  manner  or  at- 
titude touched  her  into  a sudden  curious  softness.  She 
put  out  her  hand  with  nn  inexplicable  thrill  of  pride  and 
compassion,  and  turned  her  face  citywards.  “Take  me 
to  her,  Dick.”  she  6aid.  “ I will  do  what  I can.” 

He  turned  abruptly  and  led  the  way  down  the  street 
towards  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  They  walked  on 
in  silence,  he  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  she  blinding 
herself  resolutely  to  the  consequences  of  auything  she 
might  do.  She  was  not,  quite  clear  yet  as  to  the  trouble 
she  had  to  soothe;  she  had  not  decided  upon  any  plan  of 
action;  she  was  not  thinking  of  the  woman;  she  was 
thinking  of  the  man  by  her  side,  and  a little,  perhaps,  of 
herself.  When  they  halted  at  last  before  a tall  dingy 
house,  she  held  out  her  hand  in  token  of  dismissal.  “ Be 
at  my  house  at  nine  o’clock,”  she  said,  “ and  send  a car- 
riage here  immediately.  You  must  go  now,”  as  he  de- 
murred somewhat. 

He  turned  obediently  and  went  down  the  steps. 

“My  God,  how  I am  trusting  you!”  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing up  at  her. 

“I  know  it,” she  answered,  simply,  “and  you  shall  not 
repent  it.” 

He  waited  until  the  door  was  opened  nnd  then  walked 
down  the  street. 

“Is  Miss  English  in?”  Mrs.  Erskine  asked.  "Direct 
me  to  her  room,  please,”  she  added,  as  the  servant  hesi- 
tated. “ I know  she  will  receive  me.” 

“Third  floor,  fourth  gallery  room,”  the  woman  an- 
swered, shortly,  pointing  up  a dim  winding  stairway  at 
the  back  of  the  hall.  “ She  didn’t  seem  right  well  when 
she  came  in,”  she  added,  as  Mrs.  Erskine  started  up  the 
stairs.  “Take  care,  and  look  where  you  are  going.” 

“Thank  you.”  Mrs.  Erskine  smiled  down  upon  her 
gr’aciously,  and  continued  on  her  way. 

Her  progress  was  frequently  interrupted  by  unexpected 
turns  and  sudden  landings,  the  intermittent  gleam  of  gas, 
the  broken  glimpses  of  various  interiors.  On  the  second 
floor  the  fretful  cry  of  a sick  child  tugged  at  her  heart- 
strings, and  somewhere  an  uncertain  finger  thumped  out 
a popular  air  on  a discordant  piano.  She  was  out  of 
breath  when  she  reached  the  third  floor  and  passed  out  on 
the  long  gallery  which  overlooked  the  tiny  brick  court- 
yard. These  rooms  were  smaller,  meaner,  poorer  than  the 
others,  ill  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated  ; small  boxes 
flanked  by  a wilderness  of  chimney-pots,  the  only  plea- 
sant relief  being  afforded  by  the  square  patch  of  wintry 
starlit  sky.  Mrs.  Erskine  wnlked  swiftly  along  the  gal- 
lery, and" glanced  into  the  room  before  she  entered.  The 
picture  stamped  itself  on  her  brain  in  all  its  pulhetic, 
homely  details — the  bare  whitewashed  walls,  the  neat  little 
bed,  the  few  provincial  photographs,  the  long  feathery 
grasses  which  waved  over  the  mantel-piece,  the  disordered 
writing-table  near  the  single  window  in  the  room,  the 
fireless  grate,  and,  finally,  the  tall,  slight,  central  figure  of 
the  girl  herself. 

“Ah!” 

Helen  English  did  not  hear  the  exclamation  or  see  the 
attentive,  watchful  figure  in  the  doorway.  She  looked 
up  once  over  her  shoulder  in  a curious,  guilty,  furtive 
fashion,  and  then  continued  measuring  a spoonful  of  dark 
liquid  into  a glass. 
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A faint,  sickening  odor  filled  the  room,  and  she  raised 
j,e  glass  to  her  lips  with  a steady  hand. 

■•What!”  she  said,  hurriedly,  in  a low  voice,  as  if  in  cx- 
llanation  of  the  second’s  delay.  “Oh!” — with  a long- 
Innvn  cry— “you  have  no  right— no  right—”  The  glass 

K1  ‘from  her  hand,  the  liquid  streamed  down  upon 
r.  where  it  made  a little  pool  which  looked  like 
(locxi.  She  put  out  her  hands,  and  made  a step  backward. 
The  two  women  looked  at  each  other, an  indignant  ques- 
|on  in  the  eyes  of  each,  an  appeal,  an  answer.  The  hum 

(f  the  streets  below,  the  rolling  of  wheels  and  sharp 
reet  cries,  the  prolonged  wail  of  the  sick  child,  the  me- 
jiic  whisper  of  the  wind  as  it  struck  (he  electric  wires 
together, were  borne  to  them  faintly  in  the  pause,  and  then 
Mrs.  Erskine  recovered  herself  and  came  forward  with 
julstretched  hands.  “You  must  come  home  with  me,” 
lie  said.  “I  came  here  for  a business  talk.  I want  you 
jjhelp  me  out  of  a difficulty.”  She  stood  quite  negr’the 
jirl;  she  held  the  thin  young  hand  close  in  her  own. 
jomething  of  the  old  imperious  graciousness  with  which 
lie  ruled  her  daily  afternoon  coterie  came  back  to  her, 
rilli  an  added  eagerness  of  sympathy.  As  she  watched 
he  quivering  face  before  her  she  fell  back  upon  social 
(sages  in  order  to  preveut  the  nervous  breakdown  which 
Jras  obviously  threatening.  “You  are  cold,”  she  said, 
fand  I am  very  inconsiderate  to  keep  this  door  open.” 
jiie  closed  it  as  she  spoke,  and  then  returned  and  busied 
jci-self  in  fastening  her  own  fur  cape  around  the  girl’s 
light  figure,  not  waiting  for  her  assent,  and  pretending 
lot  to  notice  the  omission  of  a single  social  ceremony. 
'Now  you  must  come  with  me,”  she  said. 

“ I am  not  fit — ” and  the  girl  made  a gesture  of  denial, 
i "You  must  come  with  me,”  with  gentle  insistence. 
Men  raised  her  eyes  aud  studied  the  face  before  her,  the 
weet  mouth,  the  sad  eyes,  the  fine  generous  brow,  the 
leaning  and  history  written  in  the  faintly  traced  lines, 
ml  she  decided  instinctively  to  trust  the  woman  before  her. 
“I  will  go,”  she  said,  brokenly;  “ I think  I need  help, 
no.” 

They  went  down  the 
teps  together,  aud  were 
net  at  the  door  by  an 
bsequious  cabmau. 

“ Afraid  I’m  late, 

. am  ? Drive  you 
•traight  home  ?” 

Mrs.  Erskine  nodded 
issent,  and  they  got  in 
md  were  driven  away. 

They  were  both  silent 
‘.ring  the  drive,  Mrs. 

(.rskine  flushed,  erect, 

(very  sense  under  com- 
pand ; the  other  woman 
iroken,  crushed,  defeat- 
id,  lying  back  on  the 
Cushions  with  her  face 
lidden  in  her  hands. 

IVhen  the  carriage 
ropped  at  last,  Helen 
'ollowed  Mrs.  Erskine 
without  a question.  The 
little  pause  in  the  warm, 
krilliant  hall  made  her 
Imidenly  realize  how  cold 
the  was,  and  she  found 
herself  looking  around 
With  the  idle,  bewildered 
►uriosity  of  a child. 

But  Mrs.  Erskiue  did 
ot  linger  long.  After 
iving  a few  subdued  or- 
ers  to  the  servant  in 
attendance,  she  led  the 
way  up  stairs  through 
the  bright  warm  dining- 
room and  well  • stocked 
library  to  the  drawing- 
room, where  the  gas  was 
not  yet  lighted, and  where 
the  firelight  was  reflect- 
ed with  twofold  brillian- 
cy by  the  china  and  mir- 
rors, the  grand  piano,  and 
solid,  handsome  old  fur- 
niture. 

There  was  an  easy-cliair  drawn  up  to  the  fire, and  Helen 
sank  into  it  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Erskine’s  motioned  re- 
quest. The  long  beautiful  room, the  glowing  fire,  the  rich 
langiugs,  the  scent  of  the  roses  in  a bowl  close  at  hand, 
overpowered  her  for  the  moment.  The  trouble, the  doubt, 
the  anger, and  disappointment  of  the  day  died  within  her. 
She  turned  to  Mrs.  Erksine  with  an  impulsive  little  ges- 
ture of  entreaty. 

“ What  made  you  think  of  me?”  she  said.  “ Why  did 
rou  bring  me  here?  I wonder  how  I can  be  of  any  use 
o you?  You  don’t  know  me.” 

“ I have  been  thinking  a great  deal  about  you,”  Mrs. 
Srskinc  said.  “ You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  thoughts.” 
>he  smiled  a little, and  then  went  on,  practically : “ I’came 
o you  on  a matter  of  business.  I have  charge  of  a certain 
Jepartment  in  a weekly  journal,  and  we  are  tired  of  the 
old  contributors.  I have  heard  of  you,  and  I want  to 
know  if  you  can  help  us  in  our  Christmas  number.  We 
would  not  ask  more  than  a sketch  from  you,  and  I feel 
sure  we  could  arrange  satisfactory  terms  of  payment.” 
She  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  feeling  it  a sort  of  treason 
that  she  should  watch  the  story  in  the  poor  pale  face  op- 
>osite.  “ Take  this,"  she  said,  kindly,  offering  a glass  of 
sherry  and  a biscuit.  “ I am  sure  you  need  something.” 

“ I do.”  The  girl  rose  and  pushed  the  wine  away  from 
her.  ‘ ‘ I need  strength  and  hope.  I need  patience  to 
hear  with  myself  and  other  people,”  she  exclaimed,  bit- 
terly. “ Don’t  think  me  wicked  or  ungrateful, but — ” She 
Inughed  a little  and  looked  about  her  in  angry  despair. 
“It  is  not  you,  but  it  is  everything  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  me  all  day — ever  since  I can  remember.” 

“ Helen — ” 

“ I know  you,”  she  went  on,  in  a softer  voice.  “I 
have  read  your  books.  I know  something  of  your  life, 
ind  that  I am  only  an  object  of  benevolence  in  it.  Don’t 
waste  your  pity  on  me.  I am  not  worth  it.”  She  sank 
jack  into  her  chair  and  held  out  her  hands  to  the  warni- 
ng blaze.  “ It’s  come  too  late,”  she  said,  drearily.  “ If 
fou  had  only  seen  me  yesterday,  your  offer  would  have 


seemed  like  fame  and  fortune;  but  I am  wiser  to-day.  I 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  you  then.  I know  better 
now.  I shall  not  trouble  you” — with  a poor  little  effort 
after  dignity;  and  then  she  sat  quite  still  and  white,  and 
looked  into  the  fire. 

“ You  don't  understand—”  Mrs.  Erskine  ventured,  after 
a pause. 

“I  do  understand,  and  I thank  you,”  she  said.  “I 
used  to  know  a man  who  gave  me  a great  deal  of  good  ad- 
vice,” she  went  on,  “ and  he  told  me  that  I lacked  one  es- 
sential quality  of  literary  success,  viz.,  experience ; but  he 
was  mistaken.  I am  like  a man  who  hus  looked  at  the 
sun  and  is  blind  forever  afterwards.  I could  not  write 
now;  1 could  not  give  myself  another  name  and  dress  my 
wounds,  or  lay  my  heart  open  before  a gaping  audi- 
ence, who  wnnt  real  fire,  real  smoke,  real  blood.  Before 
—before  I knew  this  man  I could  write,  I could  feel  what 
I wrote,  and  I knew  whether  it  was  good  or  not;  but  it 
seems  now  as  if  I had  never  felt,  never  known,  never  writ- 
ten. And  then  I came  here;  1 began  to  learn,  to  use  my 
eyes,  to  know  the  world  around  me.  I lived  according  to 
my  measure,  and  I acknowledge  there  is  something  fine  in 
that  strain  on  one’s  capacity.  It  is  like  a horse  racing  to 
a goal  he  does  not  see.  Something  goes  from  you;  you 
lose  the  sense  of  the  stars  above,  and  the  fitful  breath  of 
the  wind,  and  the  scent  of  the  meadows  under  your  feet 
in  the  choking  dust  and  the  sense  of  straiued  muscles; 
even  the  flying  landscape  seems  blurred  and  spotted  with 
blood.  One  can’t  live  always  like  that;  and  yet— and  yet  I 
could  not  be  content  with  the  old  life  now.”  She  looked 
down  for  a moment,  and  then  continued  in  a lower  voice: 
“It  is  a loss — that  sense  of  creation— the  one  imaginary 
human  life  or  experience  thnt  springs  up  within  you  and 
will  not  be  deuied  utterance,  that  curious  inner  excitement 
which  haunts  and  possesses  you  and  makes  you  indiffer- 
ent to  all  outside  things.  I have  spent  long  nights  peer- 
ing through  the  darkness  at  my  own  drama,  touched  and 
thrilled  by  my  own  eloqueuce,  aud  now — aud  now  ’’—she 


let  her  hands  full  heavily,  and  spoke  hurriedly — “ it  is  gone 
— all  gone.  I have  fallen  among  thieves.  I have  been 
robbed.  I see  my  old  stories,  the  ones  I have  loved  and 
tried  to  do  justice  to,  in  a new  light.  They  are  poor,  pale, 
itiful,  dwarfed  or  caricatured  by  my  conceit  and  vanity, 
can’t  care  for  them  any  more.  I can’t  look  at  them.  I 
can  only  look  at  myself  and  wonder.” 

Mrs.  Erskine  interrupted  with  a swift  little  gesture  of 
sympathy.  “ You  don’t  think — ” she  began. 

“ Yes,  I think,”  the  girl  answered,  with  hasty  bitterness. 
“ I have  .learned  to  think,  and  it  has  made  my  head  ache.” 
She  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head  with  a tired  gesture,  and 
for  the  first  time  her  voice  broke,  as  if  in  pity  for  herself. 

There  was  a long  pause.  The  two  women  looked 
steadfastly  at  each  other,  each  fighting  her  own  battle  for 
composure.  To  the  older  woman  it  was  a cruel  specta- 
cle, the  rawness,  the  crudity,  the  over-tragic  emotion  of 
youth,  its  pride  and  passion  and  swift,  unreckoning  judg- 
ments. Her  eyes  were  not  clear  ns  she  looked,  and  there 
came  over  her  suddenly  the  old  desire  to  help,  to  succor, 
to  save  this  girl  from  the  wave — life  and  experience— that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  For  the  second  time  that 
evening  she  refused  to  consider  the  consequences  of  her 
own  acts,  and  obeyed  the  same  unreasoning  impulse  which 
sends  a man  into  the  water  after  a drowning  fellow- 
creature. 

“ I would  like,”  she  began,  “to  tell  you  a story.” 

“ And  I — I am  tired  of  stories.  I must  go.  Perhaps 
you  may  make  something  of  me.  That  is  all  I can  ever 
be  to  you — a sketch  from  life,  a snatch  of  experience,  a 
side  scene  to  a great  stage-setting,  once  used  and  then 
thrown  aside  to  be  crumpled,  disfigured,  forgotten,”  she 
replied,  harshly,  and  then  seeing  the  face  opposite  sor- 
rowful, comprehending,  unresentful,  she  broke  down  ut- 
terly. “Oh,  why  did  you  ever  come?”  she  said.  “ Why 
can't  you  let  me  alone?  You  hurt  me!  you  hurt  me!” 
And  then  again,  as  if  every  tender  look  and  word  stabbed 
her : “You  have  no  right  to  hurt  me  so!  Yro«  hurt  me! 
Let  me  alone  I” 


They  were  close  to  each  other  now;  the  whole  room 
seemed  to  have  grown  stiller  and  darker;  even  the  tire 
had  died  down  into  a mass  of  glowing  coals. 

“You  must  hear  my  story,” Mrs.  Erskine  began.  “It 
is  a story  of  a girl — a girl  like  you — only  you  dou’t  know 
your  own  story  out  to  the  end.  She  was  young  like  you 
once ; she  was  hopeful  aud  ardent  and  exacting.  She 
thought  she  could  govern  her  own  life  and  dictate  to  oth- 
er people’s  hearts,  and  yet  live  according  to  the  gods  she 
had  set  up  for  herself.  Her  gods  were  "essentially  a wo- 
man’s gods,  and  wore  a very  godlike  spirit  to  her  eyes. 
There  was  Pride,  and  Modesty,  and  Self-respect,  nnd  Sym- 
pathy, and  Generosity,  and  Self-effacement,  and  she 
marched  according  to  their  various  contradictory  laws, 
without  questioning  or  revolt.” 

She  stopped  a minute,  and  her  companion’s  hand  trem- 
bled in  her  own. 

“ And  what  happened?”  Helen  asked. 

“On  her  way  one  dark  night,”  Mrs.  Erskine  contin- 
ued, “she  fell  in  with  a comrade  who  helped  her  over 
the  rough  pluces  and  kept  her  from  stumbling,  and  held 
her  hand  in  his  with  a frank,  firm  clnsp.  She  learned  to 
listen  for  his  step  and  to  know  it  among  the  thousand 
footsteps  of  her  fellow-wayfarers,  to  look  for  his  hand- 
some face  and  big  shoulders,  to  know  his  whistles  aud 
moods  and  ill-humors,  to  feel  his  secret  gladness  or  dis- 
appointment or  fear.  She  cared  so  much  that  she  lived 
in  a passion  of  dread  lest  she  should  disappoint  him  or 
cheapen  herself  in  his  eyes,  or  in  some  way  lessen  her 
power  over  him.  She  knew  thnt  he  cared  for  her,  too, 
but  she  wanted  him  to  care  for  her  in  the  same  tender, 
exalted  fashion  in  which  she  clung  to  him.  She  also 
knew  thnt  it  rested  with  her  to  make  him  care  for  her  in 
this  way,  but  here  her  gods  stepped  in  and  forbade  her  to 
bid  or  bargain  for  the  prize  which  should  have  been  laid 
at  her  feet  us  a just  tribute.  She  grew  difficult,  exacting 
—perhaps,  after  all,  she  wanted  more  than  he  was  capable 
of  giving— at  any  rate,  they  misunderstood  each  other.” 

Again  she  stopped,  nnd 
when  she  began  a few 
minutes  later  she  6poke 
hurriedly  without  look- 
ing up.  “ She  would  not 
listen  to  explanation  or 
or  even  the  heat- 
her own  heart. 
She  sent  him  away,  far 
away  beyond  her  reach. 
She  did  not  know  at  first 
what  she  had  done,  but 
after  a while  she  kuew, 
and  tried  to  lose  herself 
in  other  people’s  lives, 
because  she  had  not  any 
heart  for  her  own.  She 
even  married  n man  who 
loved  her,  and  tried  to 
comfort  herself  with  the 
thought  that  her  husbaud 
missed  nothing  in  her. 
And  the  lie  went  on  for 
years,  nnd  had  to  be 
lived  out  in  the  most 
cruel  little  details.  She 
was  spared  nothing— no 
knowledge,  however  bit- 
ter, the  loss  of  no  illu- 
sion, however  precious. 
And  then  her  worst  pun- 
ishment came.  Her  hus- 
band died;  she  was  free, 
and  she  met  the  other 
man  in  familiar  every- 
day intercourse;  saw  him 
changed,  deteriorated, 
purposeless,  scorning  the 
old  beliefs,  endorsing  her 
decision,  aud  using  her 
without  thought  or  feel- 
ing for  anything  but  his 
own  selfish  ends.” 

“It  was  hard,”  Helen 
said  quickly,  hoarsely ; 
“it  was  hard.” 

“And  everything  might 
have  been  so  different  had 
she  but  listened  or  waited.  Looking  at  it  now,  she  sees  her 
mistake,  and  knows  she  might  have  saved  him  ns  well  as 
herself.  Life  is  so  strong,  there  should  be  no  weakness 
in  yielding  a little.  Love  is  so  great,  there  should  be  no 
shame  in  a partial  surrender.  We  cannot  live  according 
to  the  gods.  We  are  human  beings  with  hearts— hearts 
that  clamor  and  beat  and  ache,  aud  must  be  heard  and 
listened  to.” 

The  pain  in  her  eyes,  the  ring  of  passionnte  sincerity  in 
her  voice,  the  touch  of  haste  in  her  attitude  as  she  rose 
and  looked  around  the  room,  made  Helen  look  up.  She 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  refused  to  .come,  and  she 
sat  there  vainly  trying  to  pierce  the  shadows  which 
surrounded  her  and  see  her  way  clear.  Mrs.  Erskine 
stood  as  if  listening,  her  whole  being  concentrated  in  the 
effort  to  make  sure  of  the  muffled  ring  of  the  door-bell 
which  had  come  faintly  to  her  ears.  There  was  so  much 
to  be  done,  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  She  felt 
tied,  desperate;  every  pulse  in  her  body  struggled  to  be 
free.  The  rattle  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  stones  with- 
out, the  peal  of  bells  from  a neighboring  steeple,  the  sud- 
den opening  and  closing  of  the  heavy  street  door  below, 
seemed  to  mingle  in  some  mysterious  way  with  this  par- 
alyzing sense  of  fatigue  and  loueliuess.  In  the  midst 
of  the  warmth  nnd  plenty  of  the  luxurious  rooms  and 
full  useful  life  which  stretched  before  her  she  felt  old, 
starved,  cold;  nnd  then  she  caught  sight  of  the  pale,  im- 
ploring face  opposite  and  forced  herself  to  bo  strong 
again. 

“Dear,”  she  said,  leaning  over  the  girl,  “why  should 
you  be  afraid?”  But  Helen  mnde  no  sign,  and  turned 
her  face  away.  “Remember,”  Mrs.  Erskine  went  on  ten- 
derly, “that  it  is  only  by  understanding  another's  heart 
that  we  ever  come  to  understand  our  own.  Don’t  be  too 
proud,”  she  whispered,  breathlessly.  “And  you  are  strong; 
you  can  afford  to  be  merciful.” 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  bowed,  unresponsive 
head  again  and  again,  and  then  passed  into  the  next  room 
as  Jermyn’s  step  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
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THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  PROBLEM. 


It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  State*  to  efetab-' 
liali  a government  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  will  rectify  the  many* 
inequalities  and  discriminations  now  existing  in  said  Territory," and 
afford  needful  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  all  citizens  and 
residents  thereof 

This  clause,  in  the  general  Indian  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1897,  had  no  rightful  place  there.  It  was  ' 
framed  in  a committee  of  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
slipping  it  through  Congress  with  other  odds  and  ends 
of  legislation  which  pass  without  much  scrutiny  in  the 
confusion  of  a closing  session.  In  the  Senate  the  trick 
did  not  escape  notice,  and  the  debate  which  it  provoked 
lasted  the  larger  part  of  a week;  yet  only  two  Speakers 
attempted  any  general  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
policy  to  which  the  United  States  government  was  in  the 
act  of  committing  itself,  the  principal  topics  of  discus- 
sion being  certain  legal  technicalities  involved.  This  is 
significant  as  indicating  that,  in  spite  of  its  illegitimate 
origin,  the  declaration  did  reflect  the  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress and  foreshadow  more  elaborate  legislation  in  the 
near  future.  Even  so  sympathetic  an  observer  as’ 'Mr. 
Julian  Ralph  is  reluctantly  forced  to  confess  the  Indian 
Territory  experiment  a failure.*  Congress  reached  the 
same  conclusion  long  ago,  and  after  many  delays  began 
to  write  its  verdict  in  the  statute-book;  • The  choice  was 
then  presented  to  the  friends  of  tiie  Indian  either  to  resist 
a movement  which  was  obviously-  past  checking,  or  to 
seize  the  reins  and  try  to  guide  it. 

Three  obstacles  embarrass  all  discussion  of  the  Indian 
Territory  problem:  first,  a confused  notion  of  the  con- 
tents of  our  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations  and  of  their 
binding  force;  second,  a tendency  to* criticise  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Dawes  Comrriissiori  without  pausing 
to  inquire  just  what  those  recommendations  have  been; 
and  third,  a fancy  that  any  change  in  existing  conditions 
must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

As  to  the  first  difficulty, -the  trained  lawyer  is  referred 
to  the  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  u To  the  : 
ordinary  reader  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  an'  Indian 
treaty  is  an  anomalous  instrument  establishing  no  such 
relations  as  a foreign  treaty.  The  treaty-making  power 
does  not  reside  in  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation.  The  practice 
of  making  treaties  with  Indians  came  down'  to ‘us  ffoin/ 
ancestors  who  acted  under  the  pressure  of  temporary  exi-‘ ' 
gencies  and  without  auy  settled  policy.  It  has  been  a 
curse;  for  the  treaties  of  peace  and  trade  with  which 
earlier  generations  were  content  have  expanded  by  de- 
grees into  the  treaties  of  protection,  of  isolation;  of  will- 
ing pauperism  on  the  one  side,  and  reckless  bribery  on 
the  Other,  so  familiar  in  our  day. 

The  original  treaties  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
were  discreditable  to  the  American  people.  Both  duty 
and  interest  urged  the  encouragement  of  a process  of 
race  amalgamation  or  absorption  which  had  already 
made  some  small  beginnings.  But  such  a policy  pre- 
sented difficulties  which  it  was  easier  to  shirk  than  to 
meet.  So,  instead  of  setting  patiently  about  the  humane 
task  of  civilizing  their  red'  neighbors  and  gradually  in- 
ducting them  into  citizenship,  the  white  people  took  the 
easier  alternative  of  gathering  them  into  a group  and 
moving  them  off  to  a place  beyond  the  extreme  Western 
frontier,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  tide  of  white  set- 
tlement would  not  reach  them  for  many  years,  if  ever. 

The  first  treaties  were  founded  on  a theory  of  tribal  au- 
tonomy, it  is  true;  but  tiie  relations  of  the  several  tribes 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  civil  war 
wiped  those  out,  and  the  hew  treaties,  made  in  1866,  were 
pervaded  with  a wholly  different  spirit. 

Take  the  Cherokee  treaty  as  a type.  Under  this  a 
United  States  court  was  to  be  established  in  the  tribal 
territory;  railroads  were  to  be  permitted  to  traverse  it 
when  authorized  by  Congress;  the  powers  of  the  tribal 
government  were  circumscribed  in  many  ways;  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  given  discretion  to  sus- 
pend any  law  which  seemed  to  bear  inequitably  upon 
certain  elements  of  the  population ; provision  was  made 
for  an  annual  general  council  or  Territorial  legislature, 
its  members  to  be  elected  upon  a basis  of  apportionment 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States  government,  its  presiding 
officer  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  its  members  and  officers  to  be  paid  for  their  services 
out  of  the  Uuited  States  Treasury ; the  enactment  of  auy 
law  “inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  laws  of  Congress ’’was  prohibited,  and  the  Pres- 
ident’s approval  was  required  for  any  enlargement  of  the 
council's  powers. 

These  citations  suffice  to  show  how  hollow  a sham  is 
the  so-called  “ autonomy  ” secured  to  the  Indians  under 
their  present  treaties.  It  is  not  autonomy  at  all.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  autonomy.  The  underlying  idea  of  all 
the  treaties  of  1866  is  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment und  the  subjection  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
“reconstruction”  policy  of  that  era  was  applied  to  the 
Indian  Territory  as  radically  as  to  South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana,  and  the  Indians  themselves  subscribed  to  the 
instruments  asserting  it. 

Now  what  did  the  Dawes  Commission  propose,  to  pro- 
voke so  loud  a chorus  of  denunciation  and  reproach? 
After  spending  a large  part  of  two  years  in  the  Territory, 
trying  to  induce  the  Indians  to  meet  the  impending  change 
half-way  and  put  themselves  in  position  to  control  it,  they 
suggested  in  their  report  for  1895  the  outlines  of  a gen- 
eral policy,  as  follows: 

1.  A Territorial  government  over  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  adapted 
to  their  peculiarly  anomalous  conditions,  so  framed  as  to  secure  all 
rights  of  residents  in  the  same,  aud  without  impniilng  the  vested 
rights  of  the  citizen  Indian  or  other  person  not  an  intruder. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  United  States  courts  In 
the  Territory,  both  iu  law  nud  equity,  to  hear  and  determine  all  con- 
troversies and  suits  of  auy  nature  concerning  any  right  in,  or  use  aud 
occupation  of,  the  tribal  lands  of  the  severnl  nations,  to  which  any 
citizen  Indian  or  oilier  person,  or  the  tribnl  government  of  any  nation, 
is  or  may  be  made  a party,  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

This  does  not  rend  like  a threat  of  violence.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  a Territorial  government  does  not  even 
imply  the  deposition  of  the  Indians  from  power.  It 
would  lie  met  substantially  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
central  authority  as  was  contemplated  by  the  treaties  of 
1866,  but  never  erected.  That,  surely,  was  one  “adapted 

• Sec  “ The  Unique  Plight  of  the  Five  Nations,”  published  in  Hae- 
rcii's  Wkckly  for  January  4,  1896. 


to  the  anomalous  conditions”  of  the  tribes,  and,  while 
1 “so  framed  as  to  secure  all  rights  of  residents,”  it  avoid- 
ed*“‘  imphirfag'th'e  vested  rights  of  the  citizen  Indian." 
Many  good  persons  insist  that  no  resident  of  the  Territory, 
unless  a member  of  a tribe,  has  any  rights  which  deserve 
securing,  arid  hence  that  any  recognition  of  their  presence 
there  is  a surrender  to  the  demands  of  the  unlawful  tres- 
passers. Brit  this  is  a sweeping  assumption.  The  Dawes 
Commission  simply  do  not  prejudge  any  case,  but  call  for 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
courts  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a government  capable  of  en- 
forcing those  rights  when  ascertained,  whether  they  be 
vested  or  inchoate,  legal  or  equitable,  the  rights  of  an 
Indian  or  of  a white  man. 

It  will  be  asked,  Why  not  leave  the  Indians  to  settle 
these  questions  themselves?  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory, 
where  a small  group  of  members  of  each  tribe  have  mo- 
nopolized its  government,  property,  and  profits.  In  the 
tribal  system  as  applied  there  the  communal  feature 
is  an  empty  name.  In  settling  vexatious  questions  of 
civil  status  and  property  rights,  the  United  States  courts 
would  presumptively  act  with  as  keen  a sense  of  justice 
as  the  Indian  judges,  and  certainly  with  a more  highly 
trained  intelligence,  besides  being  free  from  the  pecuniary  _ 
interest  which  all  the  governing  class  of  Indians  have  in’ 
their  own  decisions.  Not  all  the  iron-citizens  living  in 
the  Territory  are  trespassers  in  a moral  sense.  A large 
majority  unquestionably  are  there  by  invitation  or  con- 
sent of  the  Indians.  Their  privileges  cannot  be  summa- 
rily cut  off  without  inflicting  as  serious  a wrong  on  the 
whites  and  negroes  as  was  ever  inflicted  on  the  red  man. 

Moreover!  experience  proves  that  the  Indians,  even 
bucked  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
" incompetent  to  manage  these  things.  Commissioner  Mor- 
gan undertook  to  clear  the  Territory  of  intruders,  but  had 
to  &ive  it  up  as  impracticable.  He  procured  from  the 
War  Department  a detail  of  troops  to  assist  the  agent, 
and  operation^  were  begun  with  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in 
the ‘summer  of  1891.  To  show  the  difficulticsof  the  work, 
a district  400  square  miles  in  area,  where  the  Chickasaw 
authorities  had  complained  of  the  presence  of  800  families 
of  intruders,  was  scoured  by  the  troops,  but  only  nine  in- 
‘ traders’' were  fotiiid  there.  The  commissioner  thus  ex- 
plained the  default: 

Many  of  the  names  on  the  lists  submitted  by  the  Nation  were 
fictitious;  many  others  were  names  of  parties  who  bad  held  permits 
for  years,  of  Mexican-war  veterans  of  whom  no  permit  had  ever 
been  demanded,  of  widows  and  aged  men  who  bad  never  been  asked  to 
pay  for  permits,  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  were  visiting  their  inter- 
married  children,  and  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  whom  no  permits 
had  ever  been  required;  that  Chickasaw  permit-collectors  had  issued 
hundreds  of  permits  which  had  not  been  reported,  and  which  were 
paid  for  in  good  faith,  and  were  held  by  non-citizens  listed  ns  in- 
truders, who  also  held  permits  for  each  previous  year  of  their  residence 
in  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  and  that  parties  reported  by  Chickasaw  au- 
thorities ns  intruders  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  law-abiding  men, 
who  were  In  the  Nation  under  permits  issuod  by  legally  qualified 
officers. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Dawes  Commission  called  forth 
■such  a storm  of  criticism,  chiefly  from  persons  who  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  the  Indian  Territory 
problem  in  its  broadest  aspect,  that  some  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Indians,  in  Congress  and  out,  were  puzzled 
as  to  their  duty  in  the  premises.  Recognizing  the  strength 
and  meaning  of  the  reorganization  movement,  and  know- 
ing that  it  had  passed  the  point  where  anything  could 
stem  it,  their  great  desire  was  to  procure  such  legislation 
as  would  graduate  the  changes  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
be  precipitated  suddenly,  aud  perhaps  with  peril  to  all  the 
interests  concerned.  Out  of  a mass  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  evolved  finally  an  amendment  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation act  containing  the  clause  which  introduces 
this  article,  and  also  directing  the  Dawes  Commission  to 
“proceed  at  once  to  hear  and  determine  the  application 
of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship  in 
any  of  said  (Indian)  nations  ’’—that  is,  to  have  their  names 
added  to  the  existing  rolls,  which  for  this  purpose  are 
confirmed— and  “determine  the  right  of  such  applicants 
to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled,  that  every  application 
must  be  made  within  three  months  of  the  passage  of  the 
act,  and  decided  within  ninety  days  after  it  is  made;  that 
in  determining  applications  “the  commission  shall  respect 
all  laws  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  treaties  with 
cither  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall  give  due  force 
and  effect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of  each  of  said 
nations  or  tribes”;  aud  that  any  aggrieved  party  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  District 
Court,  whose  judgment  shall  be  final.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  commission  has  since  acted. 

We  have  now  readied  the  third  point  of  difficulty— the 
widespread  popular  notion  that  any  change  in  existing 
conditions  must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Indians  and  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  Indian  citizen  of  the 
Territory— the  real  Indian,  not  the  white  man  with  an  in- 
finitesimal strain  of  Indian  blood— can  be  much  worse  off 
under  any  changed  order  than  he  is  now.  Even  Mr. 
Ralph  admits  thut  the  real  Indian  is  crowded  into  the 
shadows  of  the  horizon,  while  the  foreground  is  filled  by 
his  pale-faced  brother,  who  makes  laws  for  his  guidance 
and  punishment,  construes  and  executes  those  laws,  leases 
the  lands  and  mineral  deposits  in  which  each  owns  an 
equal  share,  and  pockets  substantially  all  the  revenues 
aud  enjoys  all  the  benefits  flowing  therefrom.  How  is  the 
real  Indian  to  be  injured  by 'having  a fair  distribution 
made  of  the  assets  of  the  partnership— by  being  offered  a 
better  chance  in  life,  whether  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  it  or  not,  or  by  being  given  a competent  tribunal  to 
which  he  can  apply  for  justice  wheu  be  believes  that  he 
has  been  wronged? 

One  of  the  oddest  features  of  the  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  we  find  it  among  the 
intelligent  whiles  outside,  is  that  some  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous resistance  comes  from  the  very  people  who  believe 
that  the  lands  in-severalty  policy  is  the  Indian’s  hope  for 
the  future.  They  cried  aloud  for  t]ie  severalty  law  before 
it  was  enacted,  and  have  religiously  championed  it  since. 
Yet  that  law  does  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ordinary  res- 


ervations precisely  what  is  now  proposed  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Territory:  it  strikes  a mortal  blow  at  the 
patriarchal  system  of  government  in  the  tribe;  it  takes 
the  Indian  out  of  the  tribal  mass  and  makes  an  individ- 
ual of  him;  it  invests  the  individual  with  political  privi- 
leges to  which  his  white  neighbor  attaches  the  utmost 
importance ; it  starts  him  in  life  with  property  aud  the 
sense  of  its  ownership.  But  mark  the  differences.  The 
Indian  Territory  programme  promulgated  by  the  Dawes 
Commission  contemplates  no  violent  and  sudden  rupture 
of  the  old  relations;  the  severalty  act  does.  The  Indian 
Territory  programme  requires  special  legislation  at  every 
stage,  with  the  opportunity  which  that  gives  for  discus- 
sion and  the  weighing  of  details;  the  severalty  act  is  gen- 
eral in  its  application,  aud  liable  to  enforcement  with  al- 
most any  tribe,  in  any  place,  at  any  moment.  The  Indian 
Territory  programme  involves  a multitude  of  prelimina- 
ries; the  severalty  act  may  be  put  into  operation  by  a 
mere  stroke  of  a President’s  pen.  The  Indian  Territory 
programme  is  accused  of  violating  treaties,  and  in  its  first 
stages  even  its  friendly  executants  invite  a limitation  of 
their  own  powers  by  the  requirement  that  they  shall  keep 
the  tribal  treaties  and  laws  and  customs  always  in  view. 
But  the  severalty  act  does  not  inquire  whether  the  tribe 
made  subject  to  it  has  ever  had  a treaty;  it  ignores  every  - 
„ thing  except  the  one  end  to  which  it  is  itself  directed — the 
fulfilment  of  the  government’s  duty  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian.  If  the  protests  against  a new  order 
in  Indian  Territory  have  so  sound  a basis,  why  were  they 
not  uttered,  and  even  more  loudly,  when  the  severalty  act 
was  passed?  And  if  the  incipient  revolution  in  the  Ter- 
ritory is  “ an  outrage  upon  Indian  rights  and  our  national 
honor,”  what  becomes  of  the  severalty  law  as  “a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence”? 

The  claim  that  the  Territory  Indians  themselves  resist 
all  change  in  the  existing  conditions  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof  at  this  stage.  No  trustworthy  evidence  is  forth- 
coming aB  to  what  the  Indians  as  a whole  do  desire.  Their 
business  at  Washington  is  managed  by  a lobby  made  up 
of  men  with  skins  as  light  as  those  of  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  American  citizens  who  read  these  Hues.  The  lobby 
represents  only  the  governing  class  and  their  beneficiaries 
— the  fair-complexioned  tribal  barons  who  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  common  property  of  their  people  for  their 
personal  use,  and  the  white  men  whom  they  have  invited 
in  from  the  States  to  furnish  the  capital  and  labor  for  their 
joint  enterprises  on  a royalty  basis. 

It  is  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  both  these  elements 
that  only  one  side  of  the  Territory  story  should  reach  the 
ears  bf  the  American  people.  The  white  lessees  dread  the 
dissemination  of  the  whole  truth  because  it  may  hasten 
the  day  of  their  dispossession,  or  at  least  of  an  increase  of 
competition;  the  mixed-bloods  dread  it  lest  it  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  a real  communal  system  or  to  a permanent 
partition  of  the  tribal  property.  What  chance  has  the 
truth  against  such  a combination  for  its  suppression? 
And  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  Territory,  if  tiie  true  slate  of 
affairs  were  laid  before  them,  would  not  welcome  their 
deliverance  from  the  oligarchy,  and  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  the  good  things  which  by  right  belong  to  all 
alike? 

The  affairs  of  the  Territory  have  now  reached  a crisis 
which  should  move  all  right-feeling  whites  to  drop  past 
differences  and  unite  to  see  that  the  Indians’  interests  are 
thoroughly  protected.  We  might  drawr  an  imaginary  cir- 
cle once  more  around  the  Indian  Territory,  as  our  fathers 
did,  leave  its  people  to  their  fate,  and  waste  our  si  l ength 
in  dismal  lamentations  over  the  rapacity  of  the  white  fron- 
tiersman and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Federal  police  power; 
but  that  would  be  a policy  of -cowardice.  • We  have,  as  a 
people,  assumed  guardianship  over  the  American  Indians, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  shirk  further  responsibility  for 
their  civilization  by  herding  them  apart  und  putting  them 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The  whole  theory  on  which 
the  Territory  was  established  was  a blunder.  It  encour- 
aged the  continuance  oflt  deplorable  race  distinction,  the 
perpetuation  of  a social  aud  political  anomaly.  It  ignored 
the  philosophy  of  history  which  shows  that  a lower  civi- 
lization derives  its  most  wholesome  stimulus  from  contuct 
with  a higher  one.  The  other  alternative  which  presented 
itself  at  that  day — the  amalgamation  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  with  our  national  system — would  have  required 
vastly  more  thought,  more  patience,  more  humanity,  more 
statesmanship,  but  in  the  end  it  would  have  put  the  Indian 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  white  man  before  the  law, 
and  opened  to  him  the  same  opportunities  for  self-im- 
provement and  success  in  life. 

What  becomes  of  the  Indian  after  the  changes  in  the 
Territory  are  complete  will  depend  largely  upon  the  prac- 
tical form  his  white  friends  are  willing  to  give  to  their 
benevolence.  It  is  common  to  bear  good  people  bemoan 
the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between  the  races,  be- 
cause so  many  members  of, the  weaker  race  are  ruined  by 
contamination  with  the  vices'  of  the  stronger.  These  rea- 
soners  do  not  stop  to  count  the  percentage  of  Indians  who 
pass  this  test  with  credit.  They  do  not  even  pause  to  in- 

?[uire  whether  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  lo-day, 
ar  as  they  may  be  from  an  ideal  condition,  are  not  in- 
debted for  all  the  advantages  they  do  enjoy  to  the  fact 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  policy  of  the  government  in  plant- 
ing them  there  sixty  years  ago,  they  have  let  in  a larger 
contingent  of  whites. 

To  those  readers  to  whom  this  article  seems  hard  in 
spirit  are  commended  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Albert  E.  Dun- 
ning, of  Boston,  at  the  Molionk  Conference  in  October, 
1895.  Into  a few  crisp  sentences  he  put  a volume  of 
philanthropic  philosophy.  “We  are  learning,”  said  he, 
“that  civilization  has  its  cruel  as  well  as  its  beneficent 
side.  It  takes  courage  to  hold  consistently  to  our  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  the  only  position  that  brings  any  solution  to 
the  Indian  question ; the  Indian  must  cease  to  be  an  In- 
dian. He  is  our  brother,  und  he  must  be  treated  ns  a 
brother,  aud  not  as  a child.  In  the  process  many  will  be 
sacrificed;  but  we  shall  never  settle  these  matters  till  we 
take  the  race  as  a whole  and  are  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  loss  of  individuals,  that  we  may  save  the  race  by 
abolishing  it  and  making  no  distinctioirbetween  the  Indian 
and  the  white  man.  The  problem  is  now  passing  from 
the  political  to  the  moral  side.  It  is  a problem  of  charac- 
ter, and  that  is  not  solved  iu  u day.” 

Francis  E.  Lkvfp. 
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*EWS  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

As  a result  of  the  condition  of  the  Cana- 
lian  mail  service  in  the  Northwest,  private 
,d vices  from  Mr.  Tappan  Adney,  the  Week- 
,y’s  correspondent  in  the  Klondike  gold- 
ields,  have  reached  the  editor  in  advance 
»f  the  batch  of  manuscript  for  publication 
vliich  was  expected  with  them. 

While  what  Mr.  Adney  writes  privately  is 
nerely  a whet  for  the  better  things  of  his 
•orrespondence  when  it  comes,  there  is  much 
n his  private  letter  of  general  interest.  He 
vrote  before  the  end  of  October  from  Tagish 
juke,  just  as  he  was  starting  on  his  voyage 
>y  water  down  the  chain  of  lakes  and  small 
treams  which  lead  into  the  Yukon,  and  from 
heir  confluence  with  the  Yukon  to  Dawson 
)ity.  He  had  encountered  and  overcome  the 
vo’rst  difficulties  of  his  journey.  According 
o the  estimates  given  by  Mr.  Hurlburt,  of 
he  Oregon  Navigation  Company,  the  de- 
ader! distances  of  the  route  from  Dyea  to 
"agish  Lake  are:  From  the  town  itself  to 
he  head  of  canoe  navigation,  six  miles; 
hence  two  miles  to  the  forks  of  Dyea  River, 
nd  six  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  Chilkoot 
’ass,  3350  feet  above  sea-level;  then  niue 
□iles  to  the  head  of  Lake  Lindeman ; with 
he  lake,  four  miles;  and  thence  one  mile  to 
jake  Bennet;  twenty-six  miles  along  Lake 
Jennet,  and  from  its  foot  three  miles  toTag- 
sh  Lake.  In  opening  his  letter  from  that 
mint,  Mr.  Adney  writes: 

I have  reached  here  safely.  The  boat  behaves 
plendidly  In  the  heavy  seas  on  the  lakes,  and  draws 
veil  besides.  The  chances  are  good  for  reaching 
)awson,  but  I have  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Men  coming 
p the  river  say  there  is  no  scarcity.of  food— flour  only 
6 a sack  (selling  at  Bennet  for  $25,  sack  of  fifty 
ounds).  We  will  sail  now  day  and  night.  I take  this 
cession  to  say  that  if  you  can  send  to  this  post  a 
arcel  or  parcels  of  Hakpkr’b  Wkkki.y  or  Magazine  it 
rill  greatly  facilitate  me  in  the  getting  of  news  and 
a transmission  of  what  I have  to  send.  Stations  will 
.e  established  every  fifty  miles  this  winter— three  or 
our  men  and  two  dogs  to  a station— for  the  carriage 
f the  winter’s  mail.  Kindly  address  any  such  to 
ohn  Godson,  care  Mounted  Police,  Tagish  Lake, 
’heir  own  teams  will  bring  stuff  from  Skagway  or 
)yea.  This  will  help  me  very  much.  The  Cauadians 
re  hnndling  the  customs  here  with  much  jndgment, 
u contrast  to  that  of  onr  own  government  nt  Dyea 
.nd  Skagway.  The  ofllcers  have  full  discretion,  and 
.re  using  it— inflicting  no  hardship  on  those  who  have 
ome  through  with  money  all  gone,  which  is  almost 
very  one.  There  will  be  about  thirty  of  the  mounted 
Hilice  here,  in  charge  of  Inspector  Stuckland,  and  it 
rill  be  a great  boon  to  them  to  get  the  papers,  and  it 
rill  help  me  also. 

The  total  distance  from  Dyea  to  Dawson 
Ulty  is  placed  at  575  miles,  so  that  at  Tagish 
liuke  Mr.  Adney  had  some  500  miles  of  his 
ourney  still  before  him.  Its  worst  difficul- 
ies  had  been  overcome,  however,  and  there 
s every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now  in 
Dawson  City  — perhaps  on  shorter  rations 
han  he  expected  when  about  to  leave  Tagish 
liake. 

The  all-important  question  in  the  Klon- 
like  now  is  not  of  how  much  gold,  but  of 
low  much  pork  and  flour  it  contains.  Ac- 
:ounts  are  conflicting,  but  there  seems  to  be 
10  sufficient  ground  as  yet  to  challenge  the 
:urrent  report  that  there  has  been  an  exodus 
rom  Dawson  City  because  of  the  threat  of 
amine.  It  may  not  amount  to  a “stam- 
>ede,”  as  it  has  been  called,  but  advices  from 
ither  parts  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  taken 
n connection  with  Mr.  Adney’s  letter,  make 
t possible  to  form  a reasonably  reliable  ap- 
iroximation  of  the  actual  situation  at  this 
v riling. 

The  most  accurate  forecast  of  the  winter 
:onditions  at  Dawson  City  is,  no  doubt,  that 
nade  in  a signed  statement  from  Thomas 
Fawcett,  Canadian  gold  - inspector  for  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  D.  W.  Davis,  Ca- 
ladian  collector  of  customs,  who  wrote  from 
Dawson  City  just  before  the  closing  of  the 
rail:  “ We  have  carefully  looked  into  the 
iresent  distressing  situation  in  regard  to  the 
upply  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  we  can 
ee  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty — that 
>f  an  immediate  move  down  the  river  of  all 
hose  who  are  now  unsupplied  to  Fort  Yu- 
:on,  where  there  is  a large  stock  of  provi- 
ions. ...  It  is  almost  beyond  possibility  that 
nore  food  will  reach  this  district,  so  that 
tarvation  now  stares  every  man  in  the  face 
vho  is  waiting  and  hopiug  for  outside  relief.” 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
his  document,  nor  is  there  room  to  doubt 
hat  the  men  who  signed  it  were  in  a posi- 
ion  to  know  the  existing  situation  and  to 
orecast  probabilities  with  accuracy. 

Less  credit  may  be  given  to  stories  that 
leveral  hundred  people  are  now  cooped  up 
n the  passes  or  strung  out  along  the  frozen 
itreams  of  the  way  back  to  Dyea.  When  Mr. 
idney  wrote,  the  routes  were  still  occupied 
)y  advancing  parties,  and  reports  of  great 
icarcity  and  hardships  were  being  sent  back. 
These  he  challenges,  and  his  general  view 
>f  the  situation  for  the  winter  is  a cheerful 
me.  He  says,  in  closing  his  letter,  that  he 
loubts  the  famine  stories  from  Dawson  City. 

‘ I have  talked  with  the  mail-carriers  and 
□olice  here  ” (at  Tagish  Lake),  he  writes. 
‘They  have  information.  They  expect  a 
;reat  rush  of  people  in  the  spring.  There 
will  be  good  wages  for  all  who  get  in  before 
winter  ($1  50  an  hour  during  the  winter);  I 
lave  had  my  hands  full  of  boat- building 
md  packing,  and  there  has  been  no  moment 
o spare.  I am  now  well  of  my  illness,  and 
3rown,  who  is  with  me,  is  a strong  and  faith- 
ful man.” 

The  Assistant  United  States  Disjgigt  At- 
torney for  Alaska  made  a statement  oTcop-- 
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ditions  existing  in  the  gold-fields  and  along 
the  routes  just  before  the  territory  became 
snow-bound  which  agrees  in  nearly  every- 
thing with  Mr.  Adney’s  observations.  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  one 
to  die  of  hardship  in  the  Klondike  region 
or  along  the  trails.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
“stenographer  and  type-writer”  weighing 
only  115  pounds  on  starting,  who,  though 
unaccustomed  to  hardship,  had  nevertheless 
managed  to  take  on  twelve  pounds  of  flesh 
while  carrying  a sixty-two-pound  pack  up 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  and  along  the  route  be- 
yond. 

While  such  reassuring  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  it  is  possible  that  when  we  hear 
the  actual  facts  of  how  the  winter  has  been 
passed  at  Dawson  City  they  will  be  distress- 
ing. This  possibility  was  anticipated  by 
Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Naval  Station,  in  his  memorandum 
filed  recently  with  the  Naval  Department 
at  Washington  recommending'  the  establish- 
ment along  the  Yukon  of  three  relief  sta- 
tions, garrisoned  with  United  Stales  marines, 
who  during  the  summer  would  co-operate  in 
doing  police  duty  with  the  crew  of  a steel 
steamer  plying  on  the  Yukon.  Lieutenant 
Stoney’s  recommendations  look  rather  to 
permanent  than  to  immediate  relief,  how- 
ever. Among  other  measures  for  immediate 
relief  now  under  discussion,  it  is  said  that 
Rev.  Doctor  Sheldon  Jackson’s  plan  of  using 
reindeer  has  met  with  some  favor  at’Wash- 
ington.  From  what  has  been  discussed,  as 
well  as  from  what  has  actually  been  done, 
it  seems  reasonably  certain  now  that,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  difficulties  of  penetrating  to 
the  gold-fields  in  midwinter,  a relief  expedi- 
tion, such  as  is  now  being  arranged  for  by 
the  government, will  reach  Dawson  City  with 
provisions  before  the  exhaustion  of  the  stock 
now  on  hand,  even  if  it  is  as  short  as  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  by  the  most  alarming 
estimates.  The  greatest  danger  of  loss  of 
life  is  to  be  apprehended  only  if  it  proves 
true  that  there  has  been  an  exodus  from 
Dawson  City  over  the  mountains  so  late  that 
parties  of  unfortunates  are  snow-bound  in 
the  passes  or  along  the  rivers  before  reach- 
ing the  passes.  The  distress  of  such  a sit- 
uation would  be  so  great  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  anticipated.  It  is  better  to  take 
Mr.  Adney’s  cheerful  view,  and  wait  for  his 
next  letter. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
—I  Adv.] 


No  New-Year’s  Table  is  complete  without  Dr.  Sik- 
gert’s  Angostura  Bitters,  the  finest  appetizer. — 
[Adv.] 


One  drink— it’s  Abbott’s,  your  friend.  Twice, 
three  times— Abbott’s  Original  Angostura  is  your 
friend  for  all  that  is  good.— [Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Be  sure  you  get  Pears. 


gl!  the  lady’s 
Boudoir 
against 
paints,  powd- 
5s((  ers  and  other 
S/f>  cosmetics. 
Perfect 
cleanliness 
by  means  of 
tyk  a pure  soap 
(Pears’ Soap)  / 
is  the  best  | 
K/l  way  to  keep  \ 
the  skin  soft 
tvf  and  beautiful 
There’s  no 
?!/f  cosmetic 

health. 
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f Pears’  Shaving  Stick 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMK R Piano  with  .one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name' spells— 

S O HME  R 

New  York  Wnrerooms,  149-166  East  14th  Street. 


ew  SOHMER  BUILDING, 

cor.  22d  Street,  about  February. 


PROFIT-SHARING^LIFE  INSURANCE 


POLICIES  FOR 

CHILDREN, 

WOMEN 

AND  a 

MEN. 


^.PREMIUMS  PAYABLE 
YEARLY, 
HALF-YEARLY, 
QUARTERLY 
TIAL  koR  WEEKLY. 

of  .Ik 


POLICIES  IN 
AMOUNTS  >Ss 
$50,000.00  TO  $15.00 


HOME  OFFICE, 
jr  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
\JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Pres. 


Free  from  all  imperfections,  whether  irritated 
by  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or  whether  subject 
to  skin  troubles  such  as  Chaps,  Eruptions, 
Chafing,  Pimples,  or  Eczema,  this  cream 
will  correct  each  and  all.  It  is  not  a '*  beautifier,” 
covering  up  imperfections,  but  so  corrects  them 
and  the  causes  by  its  purifying  and  healing  prop- 
erties that  it  leaves  the  skin  pure  and  soft,  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.  Equally  effective  for  rough,  hard, 
or  dry  skin, itching  piles, bums,  scalds.etc.  Free 
from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it  does  not 
^ obstruct  the  pores  or  leave  the  skin  sticky 
or  untidy.  It  leaves  no  visible  trace  of  its 
\ use.  After  shaving  it  is  delightful.  For 
N.  the  baby  it  cures  chafing  wonderfully. 
It  softens,  improves,  and  preserves  the 
skin,  and  for  the  face  makes  the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS.  OR  SENT,  CHARGES  PREPAID . 50  CTS. 

Sample  Bottle  sent  for  6 cents  by  addressing 

A.  S.  HINDS,  2i  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


Almohp 


WHITE  ROSE 


Upheld  by  Beautiful  women  Everywhere 

as  the  finest,  most  delicately  perfumed  and  purest  Toilet 
Soap  manufactured.  Always  ask  for  and  insist  upon  having 

y 1*711 ” WHITE  ROSE  TRANSPARENT 
MWUm  i MM  GLYCERINE  SOAP . 

MULHENS  A KROPFF,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  AGENTS. 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


Under  supervision  of  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which^***] 
Guarantees  its  Age,  I 

Purity,  and 
Strength, 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  it,  send 
^ postal  order  for  $1.50  for 
full  quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 
expressage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

SQUIBB  & CO.,  Distillers,  SStt: 


VIOLETTE  DE  LA  REINE 


Leading  druggists  and  department  stores  now  sell 
It,  or  send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a small  sample  to 

GEO.  BORGFELDT  & CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  22-24  Washington  Place,  New  York  City. 
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HUNTING  THE  MOOSE— “ CALLING.”-Dbawn  iit  Lucius  W.  Hitohoock. 


NEW  DEVICES  IN  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  attempt  to  unify  into  a common  system  of  admin- 
istration the  governments  of  two  large  and  one  considerable 
municipality,  three  counties,  and  a part  of  two  others,  and 
several  towns  and  villages,  under  a single  voluminous  en- 
actment going  into  effect  upon  a fixed  date,  is  in  itself  a 
stupendous  experiment  of  which  the  consequences  cannot 
be  foreseen.  Ordinarily  such  a process  of  consolidation 
as  takes  sudden  effect  on  January  1 for  the  city  of  New 
York  would  require  years  of  gradual  and  careful  ad- 
justment under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  nnd  most  ju- 
dicious of  men.  But  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the 
new  metropolitan  government,  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether in  advance.and  is  to  displace  the  lesser  mechanisms 
that  were  the  work  of  years,  must  be  set  in  motion  on  the 
appointed  day  by  the  men  chosen  at  a popular  election. 

While  the  Mayor's  enormous  power  of  untrammelled 
appointment,  which  has  already  been  made  familiar  to 
the  public,  is  only  an  extension  of  what  has  existed  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  some  years,  there  are  other 
enlargements  of  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate 
which  have  been  little  noticed.  As  we  shall  see  further 
on,  the  power  of  initiative  in  all  important  public  works 
and  improvements  is  to  be  lodged  in  an  entirely  new  body, 
called  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements.  The  Mayor 
and  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  him,  without  the 
“advice  or  consent”  officially  of  anybody  else,  will  con- 
stitute more  than  three-fourths  of  that  board  as  a working 
body.  All  matters  of  expenditure,  the  incurring  of  debt, 
the  levying  of  assessments,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
franchises  are  to  be  granted  will  be  virtually  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  of 
that  board  the  Mayor  and  two  of  his  appoiutees  will  form 
a majority.  Moreover,  the  Mayor's  power  of  veto  upou 
the  action  of  the  “legislative  body”  of  the  city  is  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Not  only  will  it  require  a two-thirds 
vote  to  pass  a common  ordinance  over  his  objections,  but 
no  resolution  or  ordinance  involving  an  expenditure  of 
money,  the  incurring  of  debt,  the  levying  of  assessments, 
or  the  granting  of  a franchise  can  take  effect  without  his 
approval  except  by  a vote  of  five-sixths  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  house. 

The  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Mayor  in  the  new 
government  is  probably  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 
administration  regulated  by  constitutions  and  laws.  How 
is  it  with  the  Municipal  Assembly,  in  which  the  people 
are  supposed  to  be  doubly  represented — by  assembly  dis- 
tricts and  by  the  larger  council  districts?  The  composi- 
tion of  this  bicameral  body  is  a reversion  to  old  devices, 
and  the  only  novelty  about  it  lies  in  the  right  of  ex- 
Mayors  to  sit  in  the  Council,  or  upper  chamber,  and  the 
duty  of  the  heads  of  administrative  departments  to  hold 
seats  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  lower  chamber.  What 
is  peculiar  about  this  so-called  legislative  body  is  the  wide 
range  of  powers  nominally  vested  in  it,  and  the  restric- 
tions with  which  it  is  hedged  about  until  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  exercise  any  other  power  than  one  of  ob- 
struction. Authority  is  given  to  it  to  adopt  regulations 
affecting  a great  variety  of  matters,  provided  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  laws  of  the  State;  but  nearly  all 
these  matters  are  in  fact  regulated  by  State  laws,  and  are 
constantly  subject  to  State  legislation.  Regulations  af- 
fecting the  affairs  of  any  administrative  department  or 
the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  must  not  conflict  with 
the  legislative  powers  vested  in  the  departments  or  in  that 
board,  and  those  are  substantially  complete  with  refer- 
ence to  matters  with  which  they  are  concerned.  In 


matters  of  public  improvement  the  Municipal  Assembly 
has  practically  only  authority  to  approve  what  is  insti- 
tuted by  the  Board  of  Public  Improvemeuts,  nnd  it  can- 
not do  anything  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds  or  the 
issue  of  bonds  for  its  execution  without  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Under  these 
restrictions  and  the  Mayor’s  right  of  veto,  the  Municipal 
Assembly  may  be  found  impotent,  save  to  refuse  its  sanc- 
tion or  npproval  where  it  is  made  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  designs  of  others. 

The  new  features  of  most  importance  in  the  charter  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  field  of  public  “ works  ” or  “ im- 
provements,” and  the  chief  novelty  is  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvemeuts,  the  local  hoards  having  practically  no 
power  except  that  of  petition  and  recommendation.  The 
division  of  the  city  into  five  boroughs  has  little  adminis- 
trative significance,  except  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional system.  There  is  practically  no  power  of  local 
government  in  the  boroughs;  but  the  president  of  each  bor- 
ough, elected  by  popular  vote  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Mayor,  is  chairman  of  the  “local  boards”  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  his  borough,  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Improvements  of  the  city.  The  local  board  districts 
are  the  same  as  the  existing  Senate  districts  and  parts  of 
districts  within  the  city;  and  the  hoards  are  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  Municipal  Assembly — councillors  and 
aldermen  resident  in  the  several  districts,  with  the  bor- 
ough president  at  the  head  of  each.  Practically  the 
local  boards  can  only  hold  meetings,  give  hearings,  con- 
sider matters  of  local  improvement  and  of  regulation 
within  their  districts,  and  recommend  action  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Improvements,  or  petition  for  it  to  the  Munici- 
pal Assembly.  Virtually  they  constitute  a means  of  get- 
ting attention  to  the  requirements  and  the  demands  of  the 
various  districts,  which  will  still  be  dependent  upon  the 
central  authority  for  having  anything  done. 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Improvements,  which  with  the  Mayor  and  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  will  be  the  real  governing 
power  of  the  city.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Mayor, 
Corporation  Counsel,  Comptroller,  the  commissioners  of 
the  departments  of  water-supply,  highways,  street-clean- 
ing, sewers,  public  buildings,  lighting  and  supplies,  and 
of  bridges,  the  presidents  of  the  several  boroughs,  and  a 
president  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  is 
a total  membership  of  fifteen — seven  elected  and  eight  ap- 
pointed officers — but  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  do  not  count  in  forming  a quorum,  and  the 
borough  presidents  can  vote  only  upon  matters  relating 
exclusively  to  their  several  boroughs.  As  a working  body, 
therefore,  even  when  all  its  members  are  present,  the  board 
will  consist  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  the  Mayor  and 
his  appointees  will  be  nine,  the  only  elected  members  be- 
sides the  Mayor  being  the  Comptroller  and  one  borough 
President. 

The  body  thus  constituted  will  have  almost  complete 
power  in  authorizing,  initiating,  and  executing  what  is 
commonly  understood  ns  " public  works”  and  “public  im- 
provements,” and  regulating  the  repairs,  and  the  care  and 
use  of  them.  This  will  include  not  only  matters  of  street 
construction  and  extension,  paving,  sewerage,  'water-sup- 
ply, lighting,  street  encroachment  and  defacement,  under- 
ground pipes  and  wires,  bridge  supervision,  public  build- 
ing, etc.,  but  the  acquisition  of  land  for  parks,  tunnels, 
bridges,  and  other  structures.  Nominally  the  Municipal 
Assembly  may  also  initiate  matters  of  public  improve- 
ment, but  it  must  refer  each  case  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvements  for  a report,  and  if  the  report  is  unfavora- 


ble it  can  take  no  further  action  except  by  a vote  of  five- 
sixths  of  both  houses  nnd  the  approval  of  the  Mayor. 
Nominally,  also,  the  Municipal  Assembly  must  approve 
of  projects  of  improvement  authorized  by  the  board,  but 
as  it  cannot  modify  or  amend,  but  must  either  accept  or 
reject,  this  amounts  merely  to  a power  of  obstruction. 
The  regulative  ordinances  of  the  board  must  he  submitted 
to  the  Assembly  for  ennctment,  but  it  has  no  power  of 
amendment,  and  must  either  enact  or  reject,  and  in  the 
latter  case  must  send  them  back  “for  further  considera- 
tion.” What  is  to  become  of  them  then  the  charter  saith 
not.  Almost  the  only  administrative  department  which 
the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  does  not  touch  is  that 
of  docks,  which  has  a peculiar  power  and  independence 
of  its  own,  though  its  relation  to  some  of  the  others  is 
limited  to  acquiring  land  and  erecting  buildings. 

Another  board,  of  which  the  power  assumes  vast  pro- 
portions, is  that  of  Estimate  and  Apportmnment.consisiing 
of  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  Corporation  Counsel,  president 
of  the  Council,  and  president  of  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments;  while  three  of  these  five  officers  are 
elective,  the  Mayor  und  his  two  appointees  are  a majority. 
It  will  hnve  practically  absolute  power  to  determine  the 
annual  expenditures  of  the  various  departments  and  of  the 
city  as  a whole,  and  consequently  to  determine  the  limit 
of  assessment  and  of  taxation;  though  the  annual  budget 
which  it  makes  up  must  be  submitted  to  the  Municipal 
Assembly  for  “consideration,’'  that  body  cannot  increase 
any  item,  and  any  reduction  it  may  make  will  be  subject 
to  the  Mayor’s  veto,  which  can  only  be  overridden  by  a 
five-sixths  vote.  Its  acceptance  or  approval  is  not  required 
for  the  budget,  or  any  part  of  it.  No  loan  can  be  author- 
ized or  bonds  issued  for  any  public  work  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 
it  therefore  has  a virtual  veto  upou  the  most  important 
action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  of  the 
several  municipal  departments.  This  veto  extends  to  the 
Municipal  Assembly  in  matters  involving  expenditure  and 
the  incurring  of  financial  obligations.  It  is  specifically 
provided  with  reference  to  the  most  important  occasions 
for  public  expenditures  that  no  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  shall  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Municipal  Assembly  unless  the  proposition  shall  be  formal- 
ly approved  by  a resolution  or  vote  of  a majority  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
In  fact,  it  has  exclusive  power  over  the  issue  of  bonds, 
and  in  most  cases  under  the  new  charter  that  power  will 
be  discretionary,  which  is  to  say  that  public  expenditures 
to  be  met  by  loans  will  have  to  have  the  approval  in  ad- 
vance of  this  board. 

Minor  changes  in  the  city  government  there  is  not  space 
to  specify,  but  it  will  be  seen  how  in  all  larger  matters 
there  is  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibiliiy  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,  to  be  exercised 
mainly  through  two  boards,  of  which  he  and  his  ap- 
pointees will  constitute  a controlling  majority,  and  an 
equally  extraordinary  hedging  about  of  the  authority  of 
the  Assembly,  which  is  supposed  more  closely  to  rep 
resent  the  people  of  the  various  communities  constituting 
the  new  metropolis,  and  to  be  vested  with  powers  of 
local  legislation  and  regulation.  The  new  government 
will,  in  fact,  be  an  extraordinary  example  of  “ one-maD 
power,”  the  one  man  being  elected  by  the  people  and  re 
sponsible  only  to  them,  with  the  widest  extension  of 
manhood  suffrage  that  exists  in  the  world.  The  repre 
sentative  principle  is  virtually  centred  in  the  election  of 
Mayor,  and  then  held  in  suspense  for  four  years. 

A.  K.  Fiske. 
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Mu.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion foi ■ big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Hahper’8  Weekly. 

During  Mr.  Whitney’s  absence  this  Department  will 
publish  contributions  from  well-known  writers  upon  special 
subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 


THE  ATHLETIC  NEED  OF  THE 
MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

No  surer  indication  is  forth-coming,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  potential  value  of  athletic  endeavor  of  some  kind  than 
is  provided  by  the  gradual  recognition  of  amateur  sport 
in  that  section  of  the  Middle  West  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  series  of  papers,  I shall  call  the  Valley  of  the 
Missouri  River.  It  requires  some  familiarity  with  the 
conditions  of  living  in  this  particular  section,  and  with 
the  people,  fully  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  beset 
athletic  progress,  and  the  measure  of  satisfaction  experi- 
enced by  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  its  de- 
velopment. 

Naturally  the  Missouri  Valley  is  not  athletically  in- 
clined, and  although  there  are  five  busy,  prosperous  cities 
on  the  river — Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis— and  ample  opportunity  for  sport  of  ev- 
ery description,  in  point  of  fact  there  is  less  of  it  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  where  similar  facili- 
ties offer.  The  relation  of  physical  culture  to  a success- 
ful life,  the  modern  interpretation  of  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  has  absolutely  no  significance  for  the  average  Mis- 
sourian. He  is  inclined  to  view  all  time  spent  away  from 
the  “store ” as  wasted,  and  to  look  upon  physical  relaxa- 
tions of  any  kind  as  something  to  be  put  aside  with  school- 
days and  marbles. 

I shall  always  remember  my  first  encounter  with  Mis- 
sourian intolerance  of  healthful  sport.  It  followed  upon 
my  endeavors  to  organize  a toboggan  club  (in  one  of  these 
cities,  where  I was  wintering  about  ten  years  ago),  and  to 
raise  enough  money  to  build  a slide.  It  took  two  months 
of  continuous  and  most  importunate  effort  to  organize 
the  club  and  to  raise  the  $600  needful  for  its  equipment. 
The  slide  completed,  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  sport 
known,  however,  there  was  not  a club  member  who  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  his  stock  privileges.  The  Missourian 
is  rather  prone  to  masquerading  in  an  atmosphere  that  is 
all  forbidding  and  commercial,  but  more  often  than  not 
he  is  at  heart  one  of  the  best  of  fellows,  and  when  his 
ideas  concerning  the  ethics  of  sport  are  clear,  among  the 
most  loyal  of  sportsmen. 

He  turned  his  face  against  the  modern  athletic  move- 
ment when  first  it  reached  the  Missouri  Valley;  he  scout- 
ed the  idea  that  systematic  training  of  the  muscles  keeps 
the  brain  clear  and  clean  and  the  body  healthful  and  vig- 
orous; he  denounced  football  as  brutal,  and  the  bicycle 
he  proclaimed  as  a vehicle  of  the  devil.  This  was  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  even  no  more  than  three  years  ago  in 
some  sections — for  there  are  certain  parts  of  this  valley 
where  modern  ideas  fall  upon  sterile  soil,  and  where  time- 
honored  prejudices  are  upheld  with  uncultured  pertinacity. 
Only  two  years  ago  a State  Legislature  whose  sympathy 
with  aesthetic  progress  reached  no  farther  than  it  concern- 
ed the  most  fattening  feed  for  hogs  discussed  a law  pro- 
hibiting football,  ana  would  have  made  such  a one  but  for 
the  fuct  that  the  State  university  eleven  had  that  season 
been  soundly  trounced  by  a sister  State  university  team, 
and  the  honorable  educational  members  thought  it  best  to 
postpone  proscription  of  the  game  until  victory  rested 
with  their  university  team.  But  this  does  not  stand  for 
enlightenment  throughout  the  valley. 

Sport  has  made  its  way  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  much 
faster  than  one  would  have  supposed,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  bigotry  to  the  square  mile.  Mis- 
souri Valley  boys  who  have  gone  East  to  college  have 
brought  back  the  lessons  of  wholesome  sport  learned  at 
the  alma  mater,  and  Eastern  men  who  have  accepted  West- 
ern college  professorships  have  planted  the  seed  of  whole- 
some sport.  That  this  seedling  has  not  invariably— has, 
indeed,  only  occasionally — rewarded  the  solicitude  with 
which  it  was  planted  anil  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  early 
nourishment  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  token  of  failure,  nor 
should  anxious  pride  give  way  to  discouragement  and 
chagrin.  The  venturesome  pioneer  who  seeks  the  land  of 
promise  for  a new  and  virile  soil  is  not  disappointed  if 
scanty  returns  result  from  his.  utmost  endeavors  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  He  must  needs  first  clear  the 
land  of  its  timber,  then  temper  the  soil  to  the  character  of 
grain  he  proposes  planting,  ere  he  may  even  sow  the  seed 
of  hope.  He  knows  that  several  years  of  careful  cultiva- 


tion will  be  necessary  before  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
ground  are  realized,  and  he  pursues  his  course  uncom- 
plaining and  ever  hopeful. 

The  pioneer  of  amateur  sport  has  filled  and  continues 
filling  a similar  role,  and  he  has  quite  as  uncompromis- 
ing land  to  reclaim.  Too  often,  however,  he  lacks  the 
patience  of  his  agricultural  prototype.  Having  cleared 
off  the  timber,  so  to  say,  he  looks  fora  gratifying  crop  to 
follow  immediately  upon  his  first  sowing  of  the  seed  of 
sport  for  sport’s  sake.  It  seems  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  the  soil  which  he  would  cultivate  is  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate nature  and  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  to  the  first 
planting. 

That  there  is  any  amateur  sport  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
attests  the  great  human  interest  and  beneficence  in  the 
modern  athletic  movement,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  held 
back  by  provincial  prejudice ; that  some,  most,  of  the 
sport  is  wholesome  is  due  to  the  unflagging  interest  and 
efforts  of  a comparatively  few,  and  to  the  healthful  senti- 
ment which  I am  convinced  makes  a home  in  the  heart 
of  the  majority  of  American  boys.  The  first  organized 
amateur  sport  of  the  Missouri  Valley  was  very  properly 
at  the  colleges— but,  very  improperly,  it  was  uot  of  a whole- 
some character. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  Kansas,  Baker,  and  Wash- 
bum  colleges’  triangular  league,  which  began  in  ’89,  and,  I 
believe,  extended  to  ’92,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the 


the  very  beginning  by  the  element  which  delights  in  Sun- 
day games,  and  both  fell  into  disgrace  among  the  right 
sort  of  people  because  of  it.  An  effort  is  now  making  to 
revive  one  of  these  clubs,  but  unless  the  Sunday  sporting 
element  is  cast  outvsuccess  will  not  reward  its  sponsors. 

St.  Louis  has  always  been  a breeding-place  for  Sunday 
games  and  other  kindred  "sporting”  elements.  The  at- 
mosphere does  not  seem  conducive  to  wholesome  amateur 
sport,  simply  because  the  right  sort  of  men  have  not  been 
interested  in  it.  Sportsmen  are  not  lacking  in  St.  Louis, 
as  the  Country  Club  with  its  polo  teams  gives  ample  proof ; 
but  a different  sort  has  been  responsible  for  the  rise  of 
athletics,  and,  too,  for  its  downfall.  It  is  too  bad  there 
should  not  be  track  athletics  in  St.  Louis,  considering  the 
climatic  conditions  and  the  material,  scholastic  ana  col- 
legiate. We  might  even  wish  the  Country  Club  would 
found  an  athletic  annex. 

Kansas  City  has  never  had  an  athletic  club,  to  my 
knowledge,  though  it  has  followed  the  lead  of  its  older 
rival  down  the  river  and  established  a country  club  with 
a very  excellent  golf-links  of  nine  holes.  Kansas  City, 
loo,  has  just  indulged  in  its  first  horse  show,  which  was  a 
most  creditable  affair  in  quality  of  exhibits  and  quantity 
of  exhibitors  and  spectators.  Horse  shows  are  no  novelty 
in  Missouri,  however,  for  the  State  holds  I know  not  how 
many  fairs  during  the  year,  at  which  horse  is  the  chief 
attraction  and  principal  topic  of  conversation.  Besides, 
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E resent  four-cornered  league,  which  is  membered  by  the  every  other  Missourian  loves  a good  horse  and  knows  one 
tale  universities  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  when  he  sees  ii.  Still,  horse  shows  on  the  modern  plan 
Iowa.  The  triangular  league  concerned  itself  more  with  are  new  in  Kansas  City,  and  perhaps  they  suggest  a new 
the  winning  of  football  games  than  with  the  implanting  era  in  sport  generally. 

of  a healthful  athletic  spirit.  Teams  were,  in  consequence,  I doubt,  however,  if  athletic  clubs  will  thrive  at  Kansas 
got  together  with  the  main  purpose  of  winning  solely  in  City,  Omaha,  or  St.  Joseph  for  several  years  to  come,  or, 
view.  Baker  University,  being  left  out  of  the  four-cor-  to  be  somewhat  more  definite,  until  the  schools  have  de- 
nered  league,  set  out  as  a free  lance  in  ’93  with  ns  strong  veloped  sufficient  athletic  interest  to  make  such  clubs  pog- 
a team  as  a total  disregard  of  the  ethics  of  amateur  sport  sible.  If  the  coming  five  years  mnrk  the  progress  in  this 
would  permit,  and  defeated  about  every  eleven  encoun-  direction  recorded  in  the  Inst  five,  then  within  that  time 
tered.  The  following  year  the  faculty  of  Baker  Univer-  may  we  look  for  the  establishment  of  such  clubs.  I some- 
sity  perpetuated  some  characteristically  Missouri  Valley  times  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of  amateur 
legislation  by  forbidding  football  play,  instead  of  grap-  sport  were  there  to  be  no  athletic  clubs  until  a clearer 
pling  with  the  professionalism  that  their  own  connivance  conception  of  its  ethics  is  had  by  the  class  of  men  usually 
in  the  beginning  and  indifference  towards  the  last  had  responsible  for  their  organization.  The  clubs  at  present 

S emitted,  even  encouraged,  to  thrive.  Of  that  famous  in  existence  which  may  be  said  not  to  be  a positive  men- 
aker  eleven  we  have  not  heard  the  end  even  to  this  day.  ace  to  healthful  sport  are  so  few  that  they  may  be  count- 
It  has  left  its  professional  trail  in  widely  separated  dis-  eil  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  However,  that  will  all  be 
tricts,  and  there  has  been  much  disturbance  in  college  bettered  by-and-by.  Meantime  the  popular  conception  of 
athletic  circles  at  different  times  because  of  some  of  its  the  ethics  of  amateur  sport  is  growing  clearer  nnd  more 
best  players.  wholesome.  One  must  make  the  complete  tour  of  these 

Athletic  activity  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  confined  al-  United  States,  as  I twice  have,  to  really  appreciate  the 
most  exclusively  to  the  colleges.  It  is  an  illustration  of  great  improvement,  or  I should  say  the  great  spread  of 
the  lack  of  sporting  spirit  in  this  section  that  there  is  not  knowledge  on  this  subject,  in  the  last  half-dozen  yenrs. 
one  athletic  club  deserving  mention  as  a co-laborer  in  the  Six  years  ago  sport  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in 
cause  of  honest  amateur  sport.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  even  some  parts  of  the  extreme  Eastern  shore-line,  had  no 
have  no  athletic  club  of  any  description,  though  each  has  meaning  whatever  beyond  being  the  means  of  adminis- 
a thoroughly  appointed  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium,  which  lerin^  aefent  to  a rival,  or  winning  a bet  either  through 
here  does  the  good  work  for  the  mental  and  moral  wel-  individual  or  team  performance.  Sport  ns  the  means  to 
fare  of  young  men  it  does  wherever  it  is  located.  Omaha  the  end  of  healthful  relaxation,  as  physical  culture,  sport 
pretends  to  an  athletic  club,  but  it  is  hardly  heard  of  at  for  sport’s  sake,  had  literally  no  significance  for  the  av- 
home,  much  less  abroad.  erage  man  or  boy  who  played  football.  It  is  because  I 

St.  Louis  has  shamefully  abused  its  opportunities.  It  have  distinguished  in  my  travels  the  beginning  of  a sen- 
has  had  two  excellent  clubs  within  five  years,  and  both  timent  of  sport  for  its  own  sake  that  I am  perhaps  a 
passed  into  athletic  decay  because  their  officials  were  trifle  optimistic.  Only  a beginning  of  the  sentiment,  'lis 
wanting  in  genuine  wholesome  amateur  spirit.  Each  at  true,  but  that  means  speedy  development;  for  the  at- 
one time  held  games,  and  was  well  supported ; one  had  tractions  of  honest  clean  sport,  once  felt,  are  ninny  and 
a handsome  club-house,  and  for  a time  combated  the  Sun-  seductive. 

day  "sporting”  element;  the  other  was  dominated  from  Although  athletic  clubs  in  the  Missouri  Valley  are  an 

inconsequential  factor  in  the  athletic  situation,  yet  there 
are  many  teams  and  much  play  outside  the  colleges  in  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  nnd  Iowa,  but  particularly  in  Kansas. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  ATHLETIC  FIELD. 


Within  the  past  two  years  the  ever-present  rivalry  be- 
tween towns  of  the  same  State,  and  the  growing  sporting 
spirit,  have  resulted  in  the  organization  of  town  football 
elevens  and  baseball  nines,  which  have  played  one  another, 
not,  however,  in  any  especial  order  or  under  any  league’s 
auspices.  These  teams  arc  not  professional,  so  cnlled; 
they  pretend  to  be  amateur,  and  are  so  for  the  most  part. 
The  bona  fide  residents  of  the  town  are  depended  upon  to 
supply  the  team  with  candidates,  but  the  custom  of  per- 
suading an  expert  to  temporary  residence  is  not  unusual 
— especially  if  the  home  talent  fails  to  equal  expecta- 
tions and  the  rivalry  runs  high.  These  teams  apparently 
owe  allegiance  to  no  association;  they  follow  the  plaving- 
rules  of  the  Western  colleges,  but  their  ethics  are  individ- 
ual. and,  to  the  Eastern  mind,  unique. 

But  the  Missouri  Valley  holds  a more  healthful  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  interest  in  sport  in  the  very  keen  ri- 
valry and  excellent  play  furnished  by  the  college  prepar- 
atory and  city  public  schools.  This  is  something  quite 
recent  in  Western  sport,  nnd  in  this  section,  at  all  events, 
it  has  attained  considerable  importance.  The  high-school 
teams  of  the  various  cities,  although  unorganized  into  a 
league,  meet  annually,  but  not  in  any  regular  order,  it 
being  usual  to  arrange  games  eutirely  according  to  local 
sentiment  for  the  time  being,  and  accessibility.  The 
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schools  most  prominent  in  this  inter-scholastic  sport  are 
those  of  Kansas  City,  Ottawa,  Atchison,  Topeka,  Colum- 
bia, Jefferson  City, 

Properly  directed,  this  inter-scholastic  play  will  be  a 
telling  incentive  to  college  sport  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 
and  a recruiting-field  of  much  value.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  not  properly  directed.  The  boys  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  the  matters  connected  with  the  business  end, 
and  are  underno  evident  supervision  of  the  school  princi- 
pals or  of  any  of  the  teachers.  That  there  is  frequent  de- 
parture from  wholesome  methods  might  be  expected.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  palm  off  an  outsider  as  a bona  Me  school 
member,  and  last  autumn  the  Kansas  City  Hlgh-8chool 
maintained  a training-table  and  charged  the  boys  nothing. 

The  need  of  these  schools  and  the  need  throughout  the 
colleges  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is  much  closer  faculty 
supervision  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  honest  faculty 
intention.  It  is  a fact  that  some  faculties  in  this  section 
have  deliberately  used  their  football  teams  as  a means  of 
advertising  their  colleges.  It  is  entirely  true,  and  abun- 
dant evidence  supports  the  statement,  that  some  of  the 
college  presidents  consider  the  winning  of  their  team 
paramount  to  the  health  of  the  game  or  to  the  ethics  of 
the  team’s  personnel.  The  rivalry  between  State  colleges 
and  between  colleges  of  the  same  State  is  very  keen,  and 
in  some  instances  has  so  intensified  the  desire  to  win  as  to 
entirely  disregard  means. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ethics  of  college  athletics  in  this 
section  are  generally  bad.  The  reverse  is  true,  since  they 
are  generally  quite  good.  Each  one  of  the  four  State  uni- 
versities has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  better  its  sport  and 
clear  its  athletic  atmosphere  of  impurities,  and  each  has 
had  a gratifying  degree  of  success.  Nevertheless,  evidence 
is  every  now  and  again  forth-coming  of  a laxity  of  faculty 
supervision,  which  permits  of  the  return  of  one  or  more 
football-players  on  very  easy  terms  for  them.  Sometimes 
the  inducement  comes  from  local  alumni;  sometimes  it 
comes  as  the  result  of  a subscription  which  the  local  trades- 
men without  college  affiliations  and  the  local  alumni  with- 
out ethical  sense  have  jointly  raised.  Such  manoeuvring 
is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception,  which  proves  that  oc- 
casions do  arise  when  more  resolute  opposition  by  facul- 
ties would  be  timely  and  beneficial. 

The  duty  of  high  school  principals  and  of  college  fac- 
ulties in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  plainly  marked  out.  It  is 
to  stop  these  lapses  into  professionalism,  and  to  educate 
their  pupils  along  the  lines  of  honest  amateur  sport. 
Ethical  ignorance  is  dense  and  widespread,  and  must  be 
enlightened  if  the  standard  of  amateur  sport  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  is  to  reach  that  raised,  a little  farther  East,  at 
the  leading  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  The  Iowa 
colleges  appear  to  have  maintained  the  highest  standard 
of  those  in  the  Missouri  Valley  section,  and  the  only  team 
to  have  been  from  first  to  last  nbove  criticism  is  that  of 
the  Haskell  Indian  School,  which  puts  forth  very  good 
teams  in  both  baseball  and  football. 

The  most  notable  improvement  made  by  the  colleges  of 
this  section  since  my  last  visit,  two  years  ago,  is  in  the 
now  almost  general  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  play- 
ing coaches  as  regular  members  of  the  college  football 
tennis.  A limit  rule  of  four  years  has  also  been  made  by 
the  colleges  of  the  four-cornered  State  league.  Both  these 
rules  are  fairly  well  respected. 

The  most  important  rule,  however,  to  healthful  college 
sport — t.  e.,  a scholarship  standard  which  athletes  must 
maintain  to  be  eligible  to  any  team— has  not  yet  been 
adopted.  This  and  a one  year’s  residence  rule  are  sorely 
needed,  especially  where  such  an  institution  is  to  be  en- 
countered as  the  University  Medical  College,  of  Missouri. 
The  ’97  eleven  of  this  college,  which  I sa\v  in  practice  at 
Exposition  Field,  Kansas  City,  yesterday,  is  an  extreme 
illustration  of  the  course  of  sport  in  this  section,  where 
faculty  supervision  is  lax,  or,  as  in  this  case,  entirely 
wanting.  On  the  team  I saw  were  Heller  and  Pendle- 
ton, both  professionals,  as  is  well  known  in  the  West. 
And  that  fact,  too,  of  itself,  is  another  illustration  of  fac- 
ulty tolerance.  Here  are  these  two  men,  well  known  to 
have  coached  for  money,  and  to  be  what  we  of  the  East 
cull  football  rounders,  and  yet  they  are  permitted  to  play 
without  a word  of  protest  from  any  one  of  the  several 
Missouri  Vulley  college  presidents  who  profess  much 
earnestness  in  their  wish  to  raise  the  genernl  athletic  lone. 

Lest  they  have  the  excuse  of  “no  evidence”  in  this 
particular  case,  I submit  the  record  of  these  two  men. 
Both  of  them  played  on  that  well-known  Baker  eleven  of 
’93,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  of  a very  low  ethical 
order.  On  the  abandonment  of  football  at"  Baker  both 
went  to  Colorado,  where  in  ’94  Pendleton  coached  the 
State  School  of  Mines  at  Boulder,  while  Heller  coached 
the  State  University  at  Golden.  Northwestern  University, 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  secured  the  playing  services  of  Pen- 
dleton in  ’95,  making  his  Eastern  trip  and  sojourn  inex- 
pensive to  him.  But  the  next  year  he  went  West  again, 
and  played  on  the  college  team  of  which  he  is  at  present 
a member.  The  Denver  Athletic  Club  got  Heller  a posi- 
tion at  Denver,  and  he  remained  there  in  ’95  and  ’90,  play- 
ing both  yenrs  on  the  club’s  eleven.  This  year,  as  stated, 
he  is  at  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College.  Heller,  and,  I 
believe,  Pendleton  also,  are  to  be  depended  on  to  do  the 
Medical  College  coaching  as  well  as  playing,  and  if  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  universities  permit 
their  teams  to  meet  the  Medical  eleven,  it  will  be  a de- 
cided set-back  in  the  ethical  progression,  which,  although 
slow  enough  in  all  conscience,  has  at  least  been  con- 
tinuous. 

The  impression  I retain  most  vividly  as  the  result  of  my 
present  visit  to  the  Missouri  Valley  is  the  evident  and 
pressing  desire  that  the  teams  be  (above  all)  winning  ones. 
This  desire,  so  urgent  that  it  becomes  first  intention, 
sweeps  through  the  town,  alumni,  undergraduates,  and, 
except  where  its  members  are  most  resolute,  through  the 
faculties.  It  is  evidenced  largely  in  the  return  of  old 
players,  and  in  the  efforts  made  to  secure  their  return. 
And  this  is  apparent  at  some  universities  where,  1 am  con- 
vinced, the  general  trend  is  wholesome,  and  the  faculty 
desirous  of  maintaining  healthful  sport.  Kansas  Univer- 
sity, for  instance,  has  a president  who  is  fully  in  sympa- 
thy with  clean  sport,  and  works  continuously  in  that  di- 
rection. But  whether  he  is  outvoted  in  the  faculty  or  out- 
witted by  alumni  and  the  undergraduates,  it  is  a fact  that 
too  many  old  players  return  to  Kansas  apparently  for 
football — at  least  such  is  the  impression  given  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  men  like  Gaines  and  Ham  mill. 

Gaines  played  in  ’92  and  ’93  with  Baker,  ’94  he  left  col- 
lege, ’95  played  for  Kansas.  ’96  he  settled  in  business,  and 


now.  in  ’97,  he  is  back  again  at  Kansas.  Hammill  played 
’92  and  ’93  with  Kansas,  in  ’94  he  joined  the  notorious 
Ottawa  Athletic  Club,  ’95  he  returned  to  Kansas,  and  in 
’90  captained  the  ’varsity  eleven.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  year  there  were  no  old  players  returned,  where- 
upon Woodruff  (ex-Pennsylvania  guard  and  present  Kan- 
sas coach)  set  forth  on  a recruiting  tour,  and  returned  with 
about  half  a dozen  of  the  old  men. 

No  canon  of  the  ethics  of  sport  may  have  been  violated 
in  all  this,  but  it  looks  suspicious,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
reprehensible,  it  exerts  a truly  demoralizing  influence  on 
Missouri  Valley  college  sport. 

Of  the  quality  of  football  and  baseball,  it  is  much  im- 
proved, although  considerably  below  the  grade  played  at 
Chicago  and  Michigan  universities.  Baseball  does  not  at- 
tract so  much  as  football,  and  track  athletics  draw  but 
little  general  attention.  Each  of  the  four  State  universi- 
ties has  a field-day,  but  there  is  no  general  meeting.  The 
football  is  too  frequently  unnecessarily  rough— t.  «.,  slug- 
ging is  too  prominent  in  important  games.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  crudity  of  the  players  and  the  lack  of  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  umpires.  Good  officials  are  very  hard 
to  get,  and  poor  officials  are  plentiful  and  demoralizing. 
Disputes  off  the  field  of  play  are  gratifyingly  infrequent, 
schedules  and  discussions  over  rules  being  settled  well  in 
advance.  A most  healthful  condition. 

Really  the  situation  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  most  hope- 
ful, but  it  cannot  remain  stationary.  Either  it  must  change 
for  the  worse,  if  the  faculties  continue  indifferent  or  im- 
potent, or  it  must  improve  immeasurably  if  the  faculties 
and  school  principals  ex6rt  authority  and  influence — au- 
thority to  insist  on  some  needed  revision  of  rules  and  their 
enforcement,  influence  to  instil  a sentiment  of  sport  for  its 
own  sake. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  September  SO,  1897. 


FOOTBALL  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Thosk  who  follow  college  footbnll  are  gradually  be- 
coming accustomed  to  hear  West  Point  spoken  of  as  a 
worthy  rival  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Har- 
vard, and  to  see  her  team  ranked  at  the  close  of  each  sea- 
son in  the  first  class  of  football  teams.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  less  is  known,  by  the  followers  of  football 
In  general,  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  West  Point 
than  of  those  at  almost  any  of  the  other  prominent  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  East.  Generally  speaking,  a col- 
lege football  team  devotes  from  two  to  four  hours  a day, 
from  early  in  September  until  the  closing  game,  to  thor- 
ough and  hard  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hours  spent 
in  planning  plays  and  in  signal-work.  If  under  such  ordi- 
nary conditions  West  Point  put  first-class  teams  on  the  field, 
even  then  her  record  would  have  been  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  football  has  been  played  there  seriously 
for  only  about  six  years;  yet  when  the  actual  time  the 
candidates  have  for  practice  is  known,  and  the  many  dif- 
ficulties w’hich  they  have  to  encounter  are  realized  and 
appreciated,  her  record  is  one  of  which  West-Pointers  cun 
well  be  proud,  and  football  men  in  general  must  regard 
with  interest  and  appreciation. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article,  without  touching  upon 
the  splendid  individual  work  of  the  West  Point  players 
during  the  past  few  years,  to  outline  the  football  situa- 
tion at  West  Point,  and  to  touch  upon  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  there  to-day,  and  have  existed  ever  since  the 
cadets  have  been  allowed  to  play  games  with  teams  from 
other  institutions. 

When  the  candidates  come  together  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  outlook  is  not  par- 
ticularly encouraging.  Only  the  men  who  have  played 
on  the  first  team  the  year  before  can  be  relied  upon  to 
know  how  to  begin;  for  the  scrubs  have  had  virtually 
to  look  out  for  themselves,  as  the  entire  attention  of  the 
captain  and  coach  must  always  be  given  to  the  regulnr 
team  during  the  short  practice  hours.  The  men  who  ap- 
pear on  the  field  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
very  few  of  them  have  had  any  preliminary  training  what- 
ever. The  football  training  and  experience  which  are  ob- 
tained at  Andover,  Exeter,  Lawrenceville,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  which  send  men  to  the  colleges 
well  along  in  football  knowledge,  are  not  found  In  the 
candidates  for  a West  Point  team.  This  deficiency  is 
partially  made  up,  however,  by  the  splendid  spirit  with 
which  the  cadets  go  into  their  work,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  they  master  the  rudiments  of  the  game.  The 
first  Saturday  afternoon  in  September  the  preliminary 
practice  begins.  The  first  game  takes  place  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  October,  so  the  four  Saturday  afternoons  in 
September  are  the  only  opportunities  the  men  have  to 
get  into  their  football  clothes  before  they  must  mea- 
sure their  strength  with  opponents  who  have  been  prac- 
tising regularly  every  day  for  three  weeks  at  least.  Dur- 
ing September  the  football  squad  runs  after  reveille — this, 
from  experience,  I can  state  is  before  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning — and  there  are  twenty  minutes  after  dinner,  at 
noon,  during  which  the  centre  can  practise  snapping  the 
ball  to  a quarter-back,  or  the  men  enn  practise  in  catching 
punts;  but  the  uniforms  of  the  cadets  make  real  practice 
almost  impossible  at  this  time.  The  four  Saturday  after- 
noons are  diligently  spent  in  practice  of  all  rudimentary 
kinds,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  team  is  virtually 
selected.  It  is  hard,  during  this  limited  time,  to  give  the 
team  anything  more  than  an  idea  of  what  is  expected  of 
it,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  who  lias  those 
men  in  charge  feel  an  inspiration  in  his  work  and  a confi- 
dence in  the  teum.  With  such  a preliminary  season  as 
this,  I imagine  that  Yale  or  Princeton  would  go  against 
any  team  with  a feeling  of  diffidence.  During  October 
the  opportunities  for  practice  do  not  improve.  Every 
Saturday  a game  is  played  with  a college  team,  and  the 
only  practice  which  can  be  had  is  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons, from  about  twenty  minutes  after  four  until  dark, 
which  is  a short  hour  at  the  best,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances this  time  grows  shorter.  If  it  should  happen  to 
rain  on  other  afternoons  enough  to  prevent  drill,  that  time 
may  be  utilized  on  short  notice.  There  are  twenty  min- 
utes which  are  used  for  signal  practice  in  the  gymnasium 
after  supper.  These  opportunities  for  practice  and  for 
playing  prevail  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  November. 
Any  university  team  is  in  fullv  ns  good  football  condition 
as  the  cadets  are  when  the  first  game  of  the  season  is 
played,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  likely 
to  be  more  well-developed  men  in  a university  of  two  thou- 
sand than  among  the  three  or  four  hundred  at  West  Point. 


Later  in  the  season  the  more  constant  practice  aoc 
greater  number  of  games  rather  give  the  college  players 
the  advantage.  The  schedule  of  the  West  Point  team 
is  always  a difficult  one  to  handle.  There  are  gener- 
ally three  climaxes  which  must  be  prepared  for.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  last  season.  On  October  16  was  the 
Harvard  game,  on  October  30  the  Yale  game,  and  on  No- 
vember 20  the  Brown  game,  which  has  lieen  looked  upoc 
as  important  simply  in  defining  West  Point’s  position  ir 
the  final  rating.  These  games  must  be  carefully  prepare; 
for,  and  it  will  not  do  for  West  Point  to  play  loosely  ic 
any  one  of  them,  for  a team  which  is  newly  prominent 
must  play  its  best  all  the  time,  and  that  best  must  lie  ef- 
fective, else  its  reputation  will  suffer.  In  this  respect  the 
best  colleges  are  allowed  more  latitude.  With  a season 
thus  broken  up,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a team  to  show 
consistent  and  steady  improvement.  The  schedules  of 
Harvard  or  Princeton,  for  instance,  show  a gradual  work- 
ing up  to  the  objective  games,  and  so  long  as  the  teams 
are  fit  for  their  final  battles  all  else  is  forgiven.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  her  schedule,  and  in  spite 
of  other  difficulties  mentioned,  West  Point  showed  steady 
improvement  throughout  the  past  season — played  stronger 
and  surer  each  game,  and  finished  a most  successful  season 
by  administering  a crushing  and  lasting  defeat  (42-0)  to 
Brown’s  best  team,  and  in  the  best  condition  in  which  that 
team  had  been  during  the  season.  Brown  had  proved  her- 
self a dangerous  opponent  to  all  the  leaders.  It  is  earnestly 
lioped  by  all  West-Pointers  that  the  time  is  not  far  di« 
tant  when  they  will  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  meeting, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  one  of  the  big  teams  in  cham- 
pionship form.  West  Point’s  natural  rival  is  Annapolis, 
but  for  so  long  as  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  for  these 
teams  to  meet,  West  Point  must  look  elsewhere  for  her 
final  game. 

Amateur  sport  exists  in  its  perfection  at  West  Point. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  auy  one  but  a cadet  in 
good  standing  in  all  departments  to  appear  on  the  foot- 
ball-field ns  a player  representing  West  Point.  There  b 
no  admission-fee  to  the  games,  and  nothing  to  smack  of 
money  in  any  way  except  in  the  guarantee  paid  to  the  vis 
iting  team  to  cover  its  expenses.  This  guarantee  comes 
from  a fund  made  up  from  personal  subscription  by  West 
Point  men.  The  spectators  are  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  the  officers  at  the  post  and  their  families  and  friend? 
Nothing  but  clean,  honest,  manly  football  is  permitted 
to  be  played  by  the  visiting  team  or  the  cadets.  No  de 
cision  of  the  officials  is  ever  questioned  openly,  and  tbe 
men  who  assist  in  this  way  are  always  trentea  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  consideration.  The  plain  makes  i 
perfect  field,  and  the  spectators  view  the  game  from 
chairs  placed  behind  the  ropes.  When  all  is  ready  for  an 
important  game,  and  the  teams  come  on  the  field,  the 
whole  scene  makes  a picture  well  worth  seeing.  Each 
game  is  an  example  of  football  at  its  best,  and  should  be 
copied,  as  far  ns  possible,  by  every  college  team  which  has 
the  pleasure  of  playing  the  cadets.  The  testimony  of  the 
men  who  play  against  West  Point  is  the  best  evidence  as 
to  the  kind  of  football  played  by  the  cadets.  The  expres- 
sion is  always  of  praise  and  satisfaction,  no  matter  what 
the  result  of  the  game  may  be. 

The  credit  for  West  Point’s  success  in  football  is  due, 
first,  to  the  cadets,  who  have  not  only  played  but  assisted 
in  every  possible  way,  and,  secondly,  to  the  able  and  effi- 
cient management  of  the  association  of  officers,  who  have 
insisted  upon  the  best  and  cleanest  kind  of  sport.  With- 
out this  assistance  the  teams  which  have  represented  West 
Point  could  not  have  been  produced.  The  coaching  at 
West  Point  lias  in  the  past  been  mostly  done  by  Yale  men, 
and  a strict  adherence  to  their  system’of  play  accounts  for 
the  consistent  progress  made  by  the  teams.  Now’  that 
recent  graduates  of  West  Point,  who  have  played  on  the 
team,  are  being  stationed  there,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  officers  who  have  football  in  charge. 
West  Point  is  beginning  to  look  entirely  after  her  own 
coaching,  and  under  this  system  the  teams  will  continue 
to  improve. 

The  West  Point  football  senson  of  1897  show’s  an  ad 
vance  in  all  departments.  The  record  of  the  team  is 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  its  schedule  was 
representative.  The  team  has  played  straight  football. 

It  had  few  plays,  but  it  played  them  well,  and  that  is  the 
only  trick  worth  knowing  in  footbnll.  The  team  was 
strong  in  every  position,  and  the  team-play  excellent. 
The  final  game  was  played  without  a fumble  of  any  kind, 
and  the  offensive  work  was  irresistible.  The  defence  pre- 
vented almost  any  gain  by  its  opponents,  and  the  game 
played  by  West  Point,  ns  a whole,  was  easily  the  best  of 
her  senson.  This  game  in  itself  justified  the  fall’s  work, 
and  proved  that  games  played  with  other  teams  during 
the  season  show’ed  simply  the  strength  of  the  West-Point- 
ers at  the  time  of  each  game,  and  by  no  means  the  limit 
of  the  team’s  capacity.  The  team  that  won  so  decisively 
from  Brown  was  a much  stronger  and  better  team  in  every 
way  than  the  team  which  played  Yale.  This  consistent 
improvement  on  the  part  of  West  Point  makes  it  illogical 
and  unfair  to  compare  the  West  Point  team  as  it  plays  in 
October  with  the  form  the  best  college  teams  show  in  their 
closing  games.  West  Point  at  the  end  of  the  season  is 
stronger  than  she  is  at  any  other  time.  The  games 
played  prove  it,  and  in  any  final  rating  she  should  be 
given  consideration  for  this  improvement  and  the  proved 
capacity  of  her  team.  To  any  one  who  examines  the  de- 
tails, it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  game  played  by  West 
Point  against  Brown  on  November  20  showed  better  foot- 
ball than  the  game  Cornell  put  up  against  Pennsylvania 
a few  days  afterward.  The  latter  game  was  the  more 

rominent,  in  the  same  way  that  a Pennsylvania- West 

oiut  game  would  have  been  more  prominent  than  a Cor- 
nell-Brown game.  The  reason  of  such  nil  overwhelming 
defeat  for  Brown's  best  team  at  the  hands  of  West  Point 
was  that  West  Point  was  the  strongest  team  Brown  hail 
faced — stronger  than  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Pennsylvania 
when  Brown  played  them.  Probably  no  other  team  suf- 
fers as  much  as  West  Point’s  does  from  inaccurate  reports. 
Accounts  of  games  played  at  West  Point,  which  are  writ- 
ten by  reporters  who  have  not  seen  the  game  played,  can 
scarcely  give  a true  line  on  the  playing  or  on  the  men  who 
played.  Her  team  has  been  able  to  do  in  a few  years  what 
it  has  taken  some  other  teams  longer  to  accomplish.  By 
fair  means,  and  against  odds,  she  has  won  for  herself  rec- 
ognition as  of  the  first  class.  She  has  turned  out  teams 
and  players  which  have  been  an  honor  to  football,  and  her 
future  in  this  branch  of  sport  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  Harmon  S.  Gravks. 


“ ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS.”— By  Caspar  Whitney— Profusely  Illustrated— 8yo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50. 
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PABST  PERFECTED  BREWING  IN  AMERICA 


\wTy; 


CCSHAYNE 


IMPORTER  - EXPORTER  'MANUFACTURER 
West  Forty-Second  5t..  near  sixth  avenui 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


DEWAR’S  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


Frederick  Classup  sole *g«m tor the o.s.. 22  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


in  the  New  Year! 

With  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the 
Compliments  of 


0 YEARS  OLD 


TRADE-  MARK. 


THE  AMERICAN  GENTLEMANS  WHISKEY, 

May  we  all  live  long  and  prosper,  with 

STRENGTH,  HEALTH.  AND  GOOD  CHEER 


but  there  are  many  reasons  why  all  intelligent 
people  should  subscribe  for  the 


Scientific  American 


It  is  a weekly  reflex  of  the  whole  world’s  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  transactions  in  Mechanics, 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  and,  in  fact, 
a faithful  chronicle  of  scientific  matters  relating 
to  all  trades  and  professions.  It  is  contributed  to 
by  the  most  distinguished  writers,  and  is  regarded 
in  every  land  as  the  leading  scientific  publication. 

Noteworthy  inventions  and  patents  are  record- 
ed and  explained  in  its  pages.  Nothing  of  interest 
to  science  or  scientists  is  ever  omitted  from  its 
columns. 

The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  per  year;  four 
months,  $1.00.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 
Remit  by  check,  draft,  or  money-order  payable  to 


Superior! 


When  your  druggist  sells  you 

PABST  MALT  EXTRACT, 

The  "BEST”  Tonic, 

you  may  feel  assured  that  it  is  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  the  crowning  triumph 
of  perfection  in  brewing,  and  is  backed  by  the  intelligence,  system  and  capi- 
tal of  the  world-famed  plant  pictured  above.  This  plant  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  and  is  always  open  to  visitors.  No  other  brewery  in  the  world  has 
such  extensive  facilities  for  the  scientific  preparation  of  malt  and  hops.  This 
is  important  to  all  who  buy  and  use  Malt  Extract.  You  are  entitled  to  know 
by  whom  and  how  it  is  made. 

A booklet  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  asking. 


MUNN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


TWO  NOTEWORTHY  BOOKS 


By  Henry  Lauren  Clinton 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASES 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt 
Top,  $2  50. 

Mr.  Clinton  tells  the  stories  of  the  cases  and  shows  how  the  lawyers  of  those  days  car- 
ried on  their  contests.  His  own  part  in  the  cases  is  not  omitted,  and  his  stories  are  told 
with  the  assurance  that  all  the  details  will  be  interesting,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  which  gives 
them  much  of  their  interest.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  is  contagious. — New  Jersey 
Law  fournal. 

During  his  many  years’  practice,  the  author  has  been  associated  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  legal  lights  of  the  day,  and  the  charm  and  interest  of  his  book  lie  in  the  fact  that 
it  contains  vivid  pen  pictures  and  many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  these  great  lawyers  of 
the  last  generation. — New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Clinton’s  volume,  in  short,  is  not  only  intensely  interesting  from  a legal  point  of 
view.- but  it  is  filled  with  anecdotes  relating  to  judges,  lawyers,  and  newspaper  men,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  legal  fraternity  will  of  course  accept  Mr.  Clinton’s  book  as  a welcome  alleviation 
to  the  monotony  of  professional  routine  ; but  it  addresses  itself  more  especially  to  the 
great  public,  and  from  them  is  likely  to  receive  its  heartiest  appreciation. — Boston  Beacon. 

CELEBRATED  TRIALS 

Wi\h  9 Half-tone  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt 
Top,  $2  so. 

The  author  has  left  no  need  to  write  up  his  subject.  He  marshals  the  preliminary 
facts  in  each  case  clearly  and  dispassionately,  and  then  lets  the  story  in  a great  measure  tell 
itself.  The  author  has  relied  to  a considerable  extent  upon  extracts  from  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  to  which  his  own  matter  supplies  the  links,  as  well  as  a running  commentary. 
The  effect  of  this  method  is  that  his  pictures  have  the  old-time  coloring  and  atmosphere, 
and  we  see  the  events,  as  it  were,  in  their  proper  perspective. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

To  the  student  of  political  history  in  America  this  book  will  appeal  strongly.  No  less 
will*t  find  favor  with  the  older  readers  who  find  pleasure  in  refreshing  their  memories  on 
subjects  that  were  once  current  news  to  them.  The  book  has  some  excellent  photogravure 
likenesses  of  lawyers  and  jurors,  with  here  and  there  biographic  sketches  of  principals  and 
attorneys  in  these  cases. — Chicago  Record. 

The  stories  will  be  read  for  their  own  absorbing  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  municipal  history.  . . . We  are  given  facts  untouched  by  fancy,  and  the  stories 
are  interesting  enough  in  themselves  to  hold  the  attention  from  beginning  to  end. — Satur- 
dayZEvening  Gazette , Boston. 


ALONE  IN  CHINA 

And  Other  Stories.  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Weldon.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

By  Julian  Ralph 

One  of  the  very  few  books  which  may  safely  be  recommended  to  the 
student  of  China  as  being  almost  necessary  supplements  to  more  elaborate 
works  treating  of  its  geography  and  sociology.—  The  Spectator,  London. 

The  author  is  a close  observer,  and  he  has  been  able  to  give  us  a better 
idea  of  some  phases  of  life  in  China  than  could  be  gathered  from  the  tales  of 
most  travellers  who  visit  that  country.  . . . Mr.  Ralph’s  book  is  a delightful 
addition  to  our  literature  relative  to  China,  and  is  sure  to  be  of  permanent 
importance  and  value.  It  has  literary  merit  of  a high  order  .—Brooklyn  Eagle. 

PEOPLE  WE  PASS.  Stories  of  Life  Among  the  Masses  of  New 
York  City.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloths  $1  2 5. 

A series  of  clever  sketches  of  tenement  life  in  New  York.  . . . They  show  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  great  East  Side. — Spring/ield  Republican. 

DIXIE;  Or,  Southern  Scenes  and  Sketches.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 

OUR  GREAT  WEST.  A study  of  the  Present  Conditions  and  Future 
Possibilities  of  the  New  Commonwealths  and  Capitals  of  the  United 
States.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR.  The  Chapters  on  the  Ex- 
position being  Collated  from  Official  Sources  and  Approved  by  the 
Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition.  With  73  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

ON  CANADA’S  FRONTIER.  Sketches  of  History,  Sport,  and  Ad- 
venture ; and  of  the  Indians,  Missionaries,  Fur-traders,  and  Newer 
Settlers  of  Western  Canada.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 
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A BUSY  MAN. 

“Mr.  Bond,  may  I get  off  this  afternoon?  I should  like  to  go  to  a funeral.” 

“I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Binks,  for  we  are  very  busy;  but  if  business  slackens  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  your  going  to  a funeral  Saturday  afternoon.” 

i • ■ 


Athletes  and  Invalids 


It  makes  strength — nourishes  and  refreshes  and  is  a foe  to 
fatigue.  A health  drink  made  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned. 

Prepared  in  a minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 

At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 

"Various  Views  on  Vlgoral”  mailed  free. 


X For  any  one  with  weak  lungs  an 

HSiAIlcock’s  EZ 

placed  on  the  chest,  and  another  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
is  invaluable.  Ask  for  Allcock's.  See  you  get  Allcock's. 

The  Standard  of  Excellences^*15' 


The  average  woman  cannot  discriminate  Justly 
between  sewing-machines,  so  far  as  mechanical 
construction  is  concerned ; but  she  can  wisely 
Judge  their  work. 

51N0ER  WORK 
IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  WORK. 

This  is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their 
supremacy  all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer 
trade-mark  a reliable  standard  of  highest  excel- 
lence. 


•mam  •iwino-machinc*  arc  madc  and  dold  only  dv 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 


WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING  SOAPS 


THE  J.B. WILLIAMS  CO. 

GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 


. 161  ClAHCNCt 


EARL  &. WILSON'S 

LINEN 

COLLARS &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


9 Cliff  St.,  New  York,  Sept.  J5th,  1896. 

We  have  purchased  S.  RAE  & CO.'S  FINEST 
SUBLIME  LUCCA  OIL  at  retail  in  the  open 
market,  and  have  submitted  samples  so  obtained  to 
careful  chemical  analysis. 

We  find  the  oil  to  be  PURE  OLIVE  OIL  un- 
adulterated by  admixture  with  any  other  oil  or 
other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity,  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  AND  FLAVOR. 

THE  LEDOUXXHEMJCAL  LABORATORY. 


! After  your  shoes  have  had  a soak- 
ing, Vici  Leader  Dressing  not  only 
gives  them  a beautiful  lustre,  but 
softens  the  leather  and  prevents 
cracking. 


Ball  “ Pointed  Peas 


VICI 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 
Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 
Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers-),  6 Rot, 


Leather  Dressing 

gives  new  life  to  old  leather.  Best 
for  children’s  shoes,  women’s  shoes, 
men’s  shoes — best  for  any  kind  of 
leather.  Prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers  of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  A valuable  lllus-  ® 
t rated  book  about  your  shoes  and  vaKIPsy 
their  care,  mailed  free.  O Q 

ROBERT  H.  FOKRDKKER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(H.  HEWITT'S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  ai: 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


Luxurious  Writing  l 


per  box  of  i gross.  Assorted  sample  box  of  24  pens  fir 
25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 
NBRIDGR  & CO..  90  William  Street,  EDWARD  KIMPTON.  48  John  Street 
OWER  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  I.1PP1NCQTT  * £0..  715  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 
HUUPRK,  I.HW1S  A- CO.,  8 Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M 'Clukg  &•  Co..  117  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaf* 
BROWN  -BROS.,  Lira.,  68  King  Sweet.  Toronto 


25  cts.  a copy.  THE  25  cts.  a copy. 

DALL  MALL  MAGAZINE, 
r JANUARY,  1898, 

Contains,  among  many  other  interesting  features  : 

TIIE  CAMPAIGN  OK  THE  NILE.  By  Judge 
O’Conor  Morris. 

A stirring  description . with  flan,  0/  one  0/  Nelson's  most 
famous  battles. 

TT  UPERT  OF  HENTZAU.  Chapters  IV.,  V. 
IN  ( Sequel  to  “ The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”)  By  An- 
thony Hope. 

COUTH  LONDON  : I.  The  First  Settlements. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

An  extremely  interesting  study, from  the pen  of  a master,  of 
the  early  history  and  development  of  South  London. 

fjRITISH  ARMY  TYPES:  VIII.  The  Colonel 
■D  92d  (Gordon)  Highlanders. 

A drawing,  from  lip,  of  the  Colonel  of  one  of  England1  s greatest 

•pHE^  BIRD  AT  THE  NECK.  Part  I.  By 

A thrilling  and  intensely  dramatic  short  story  of  adventure. 
/SSTERLEY  PAlfK  (a  famous  English  family 
seat).  By  The  Countess  of  Jersey. 

With  Illustrations  from  Special  Photographs. 

TTROM  A CORNISH  WINDOW.  With  Thumb- 
■U  nail  Sketches  by  Mark  Zangwtli.  By  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch. 

Sumptuously  and  profusely  illustrated  throughout. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

$3.00  per  year.  25  cts.  a copy. 

New  York  : 

The  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO., 

83  Duane  Street. 

Montreal : Montreal  News  Co.  Toronto : Toronto  News  Co. 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co, 


By  LEW.  WALLACE 


THE  WOOING  OF  MALKAT00N 
COMMODUS 


Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


ESTERBROOKS 


Two  Poems.  Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono  and  J.  R. 
WeQuf.lin.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 


ESTERBROOKI 


The  Best  Pens  Made, 


Grey, and  the  Retried) 
A.  N.  LONG  & ( 
“ Every  one  should  r 


LEADING  NUMBERS  : 

048,  A I,  333,  14, 130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  • ESTERBROOKS” 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.. 

Worhs,  Camden,  N.  J.  20  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON: 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 
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TllAMMANY  HALL  is  now  in  power  throughout 
X the  Greater  New  York,  and  the  whole  country  is 
interested  in  observing  how  much  the  fear  of  what 
may  happen  at  the  end  of  four  years  will  restrain 
the  native  appetite  of  the  braves  for  villany. 

The  President  has  assured  the  Republicans  of 
Indiana  that  he  intends  to  stand  by  the  sound- 
money  plank  of  the  St.  Louis  platform,  and,  in 
their  turn,  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  have  noti- 
fied the  President  that  this  is  what  they  expected 
of  him,  and  that  they  also  expect  that  he  will  be 
firm  in  his  promise  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
merit  system.  In  view  of  the  immediate  pressure 
that  spoils  politicians  in  Washington  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  President,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
example  set  by  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  were 
followed  by  the  Republicans  of  other  States.  The 
President’s  inclinations  and  promises  as  to  civil 
service  reform  are  of  the  right  kind,  but  a little 
popular  encouragement  would  not  come  amiss  to 
him  nor  injure  the  cause. 

Sir  William  Lockhart  has  retreated,  and  the 
question  is,  have  the  Afridis  beaten  the  British,  or 
have  the  British  simply  failed  to  beat  the  Afridis? 
It  is  perfectly  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  Afri- 
dis are  not  defeated.  They  were  eager  for  the  fight 
up  to  the  last  moment,  and  are  now  sitting  down 
iu  their  hill  fastnesses  to  pass  the  winter  in  con- 
gratulating one  another  upon  the  victory  they 
have  won  over  the  British  Empire.  Although  the 
largest  force  ever  mobilized  iu  India  was  made 
ready  for  the  punishment  of  the  tribesmen,  there 
has  been  the  old  story  of  insufficient  numbers 
upon  every  emergency,  and  of  great  lack  of  trans- 
portation. The  tribesmen  are  not  conquered,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  their  further  punishmeut  will 
be  undertaken.  This  means,  perhaps,  that  the 
“ forward  movement”  is  at  an  end,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain will  rest  where  she  is,  probably  fortifying  her- 
self more  strongly. 

As  we  understand  Seuator  Wolcott’s  position, 
he  threatens  to  break  with  the  admin istration  if 
the  President  insists  on  urging  Congress  to  pass 
the  measure  re-enforcing  the  existing  gold  stand- 
ard of  the  country.  Mr.  Wolcott’s  colleague, 
Mr.  Teller,  broke  with  the  Republican  party 
at  the  national  convention  of  1896  because  it 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  single  gold  standard.  In 
this  respect  his  course  was  honest  and  consistent; 
and  if  Mr.  Wolcott,  having  remained  in  the 
Republican  party  for  purposes  of  his  own,  now 
sees  fit  to  contend  that  Mr.  McKinley  ought  to 
violate  his  own  and  his  party’s  pledges  iu  be- 
half of  silver,  he  is  not  so  honest  as  Mr.  Teller; 
indeed,  he  is  not  honest  at  all.  The  Republican 
party  is  in  power  because  the  gold  men  believed  its 
promises,  and  if  Mr.  Wolcott  does  not  want  those 
promises  kept,  he  ought  to  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Mi*.  Teller.  His  course  suggests  the 
theory  that  to  the  Wolcott  mind  there  is  nothing 
in  the  money  question  but  gambling  and  politics. 

The  opposition  to  the  postal  savings  - bank 
scheme  which  Postmaster-General  Gary  is  seeking 
to  make  the  central  feature  of  his  administration  is 
evidently  growing.  The  principal  argument  of  the 
opponents  is  that  the  government  would  find  it 
difficult  to  invest  the  money  deposited.  We  should 
say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  government 
to  takecareof  this  money  with  its  present  machinery, 
and  now  that  conservative  men  are  urging  the  gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  from  the  business  of  banking, 
it  is  not  the  time  to  complicate  that  problem  with  a 
scheme  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  task  of  investing  other  people's  mon- 
ey in  private  securities;  for,  as  Professor  Taussig 
points  out,  postal  savings-banks  are  successful  in 
other  countries  because  the  money  deposited  may 
be  invested  in  permanent  or  increasing  public 
debts.  Here  the  case  is  different.  United  States 
bonds  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and,  besides,  it  is 


the  policy  of  the  government  to  pay  the  public 
debt.  We  think  the  immediate  danger  would  be 
that  Congress  would  borrow  the  money  deposit- 
ed in  the  postal  savings  banks  and  waste  it,  as  it 
has  wasted  the  surplus,  in  extravagant  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  some  probability  of  the 
defeat  of  Hanna  in  his  attempt  to  secure  re- 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  Ohio — 
at  least  Mr.  Charles  L.  Kurtz,  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  opposition  to  him,  thinks  so.  Mr. 
Kurtz  asserts  that  one  year  ago  Mr.  Hanna  was 
not  the  enthusiastic  and  sincere  friend  of  sound 
money  that  he  now  poses  as  being.  On  the  con- 
trary, according  to  Mr.  KURTZ,  he  twice  sent  orders 
to  that  gentleman,  who  was  then  managing  the 
campaign  in  Ohio,  to  change  front  and  to  yield  to 
the  silver  men;  and,  still  according  to  Mr.  Kurtz, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  determination  to  fight  the 
free  silver  movement,  the  Republican  party  of  Mr. 
McKinley’s  State  would  have  succumbed  to  it. 
The  whole  country  will  recall  the  early  days  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1896,  aud  the  fact  that 
Hanna  was  then  a very  doubtful  quantity;  that  it 
was  then  pretty  generally  understood  that  he  fa- 
vored a straddle,  and  no  doubt  he  sustained  Mr. 
McKinley  himself  in  his  unfortunate  reticence. 
To  treat  Hanna  as  the  leader  of  the  campaign  for 
sound  money,  as  the  soul  as  well  as  the  head  of  a 
fight  for  principle,  is  ludicrous.  He  is  a very 
ordinary  and  very  vulgar  politician  of  the  richest 
kind,  who  has  more  faith  in  money  than  in  discus- 
sion, and  in  cupidity  than  in  conscience.  He  is 
unworthy  even  of  the  present  Senate. 

It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  the  politicians  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  the  pension  list  is  a scandal. 
For  a dozen  years  or  more  every  writer  on  democ- 
racy, here  and  in  Europe,  has  treated  the  pension 
list  as  an  evidence  against  the  efficacy  and  honesty 
of  our  form  of  government.  Although  our  pen- 
sion statesmen  have  been  lauding  their  own  votes 
and  their  own  conduct  in  this  matter  as  the  repub- 
lic’s generosity  to  the  old  soldiers  who  risked  their 
lives  for  the  Union,  no  one  has  been  deceived.  Ob- 
servers who  live  in  this  country  and  who  are 
obliged  to  help  pay  the  bills,  and  observers  abroad, 
like  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Lecky,  all  have  known 
that  the  self-vaunting  politicians  have  been  expend- 
ing the  public  funds  primarily  in  their  own  behalf 
— iu  brief,  for  the  buying  of  votes  by  giving  away 
pensions.  Nor  have  they  cared  whether  a pension 
was  deserved  or  not — whether  it  went  to  a disabled 
old  soldier  unable  to  support  himself,  to  a young 
widow  who  had  married  a pensioner,  to  a prosper- 
ous man  not  neediug  the  government’s  bounty  but 
taking  it  on  the  ground  of  being  unable  to  support 
himself  by  manual  labor,  or  to  a deserter  or  a 
coward.  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  coun- 
try wants  to  know  the  names  of  its  beneficiaries, 
and  to  that  end  the  pension  list  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  ought  to  be  posted  in  the  post-office  of 
each  community,  so  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  pen- 
sioners’ neighbors.  The  country  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  all  deserviug  soldiers  are  on  the  rolls,  and 
who  are  there  whose  acceptance  of  the  govern- 
ment’s gifts  mark  them  as  mendicants,  and  some- 
times as  dishonest  mendicants. 

It  seems  that  the  autonomy  which  the  Spanish 
government  has  prepared  for  Cuba  is  nothing  like 
as  full  as  that  which  appeared  to  be  promised.  We 
say  appeared  to  be  promised,  because  a Spanish 
statesman’s  idea  of  autonomy  diffei*s  from  our  no- 
tion of  self-government,  so  that  a Spaniard  may 
believe  a constitutional  system  free  and  autono- 
mous when  Americans  and  Englishmen  would  re- 
gard it  as  almost  mediaeval.  If  Spain  had  granted 
to  Cuba  such  a government  as  Great  Britain . has 
granted  to  Canada,  the  Cubans  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off  thau  are  the  Spaniards  at  home;  for,  while 
the  Spaniards  have  the  semblance  of  parlia- 
mentary rule,  it  is  only  a semblance,  and  by 
law  the  Queen  Regent  is  much  more  absolute 
than  the  German  Emperor.  It  appears  that 
the  Captain -General  is  to  have  such  a con- 
trol over  the  legislative  body  proposed  for  Cuba, 
over  the  courts  of  justice,  and  over  all  regulations 
affecting  the  financial  relations  between  the  island 
and  the  mother-country,  that  the  so-called  autono- 
mous Cuban  government  can  do  nothing  contrary 
to  what  may  be  the  Spanish  policy  of  the  moment. 
While  this  is  not  autonomy  in  our  sense,  it  is  a 
great  concession  for  the  Spaniards  to  make,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Lhe  Cortes  will  ratify  the 
action  of  the  government,  and  that  the  insurgents 
will  accept  the  offer,  although  General  Gomez  de- 
clares and  General  Pando  reports  that  they  will  not. 
In  getting  so  much  the}'  will  have  gained  a great 
victory,  the  principal  element  in  which  will  be 
Spanish  surrender  of  the  right  to  oppress  the  island 
by  taxation  which  amounts  to  plunder.  So  far  as 


we  are  concerned,  we  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  peace.  So  long  as  tlie  insur- 
rection continues  there  is  ever  present  the  danger 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  All 
Spaniards  are  angry  with  us,  and  even  Casteuf. 
has  broken  out  in  wrathful  writing  against  our 
threat  of  ultimate  interference.  While  we  will  no; 
shirk  our  plain  duty  to  interfere  when  the  time 
comes,  we  do  not  want  the  time  to  come.  A war 
between  this  country  and  Spain  would  be  so  de 
plorable  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned- 
much  better  for  the  world  at  large — if  the  Cubans 
would  accept  what  has  been  promised  them,  anu 
bring  the  insurrection  to  a close.  If,  however. 
General  Pando  is  right,  aud  they  will  not  accent 
the  Spaniards  must  bring  the  war  to  an  eml  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  the  interference  of  this  -country  in 
behalf  of  American  trade  and  American  citizens. 
Spain,  through  General  Blanco,  has  accepted  this 
government’s  offer  to  distribute  food  and  clothes 
among  the  starving  people  of  Cuba,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether too  late  for  her  to  complain,  after  this,  if  we 
insist  that  the  war  shall  close. 


OUR  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA. 
rPHE  Chinese  Empire  is  apparently  on  the  poim 
X of  ceasing  to  be  a formidable  possibility 
While  the  war  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japan 
ese  was  in  progress  it  was  the  interesting  custom 
of  European  writers  on  international  relations  to 
speculate  as  to  the  possible  effect  on  Europe  of 
the  conflict’s  enlightenment  of  the  “ yellow  race. 
Japan  was  to  demonstrate  the  military  genius  o: 
the  race,  aud  China  was  to  learn  the  supreme 
value  of  discipline  and  of  modern  methods  anu 
armaments.  Then  the  writers  were  wont  to  gue.v 
as  to  the  future  wheu  the  two  peoples  should 
united,  and  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  Brit 
isli,  Russian,  and  French  possessions  in  India,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  Siam  would  be  precarious.  Evi- 
dently they  did  not  give  sufficient  value  to  the 
supineness  of  the  Chinese,  for  China  learned  no 
thing  by  the  war,  aud  her  masses  hardly  know 
indeed,  that  there  was  a war.  Since  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  she  has  been  a big  inert  mass  yielding 
to  every  demand  that  has  been  made  upon  her. 
Russia  has  had  her  will  with  her  because  of  a 
helpless  feeling  that  perhaps  here  might  be  a,  friend 
in  need,  and  Germany  has  forced  her  to  liei  km-t>. 
aud  has  thus  brought  about  the  present  situations-- 
in  which  Europe  is  apparently  about  to  carve  up 
the  great  lumbering  empire,  and  to  divide  it  anion: 
the  four  powers  now  especially  interested  in  tlr 
East.  The  “yellow  peril  " is  over.  It  lias  had  i;> 
day  as  an  ogre,  and  the  German  Emperor,  who  nor 
long  ago  appeared  to  fear  it,  aud  who,  it  will  i* 
recalled,  made  it  the  subject  of  his  symbolic  paint- 
ing, is  the  first  to  realize  bow  shadowy  after 
was  the  threatening  object  of  his  imagination. 

Russia  is  strengthening  her  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 
Great  Britain’s  score  of  battle  ships  of  the  Asian: 
squadron  are  cruising  dangerously  near  -the  en- 
trance of  Wei  Hai-wei  Bay,  where  she  can  at  any 
moment  join  forces  with  Japan.  Germany  is  den 
nitely  settled  at  Kiao-chou,  and  France,  of  course, 
will  be  ready  to  take  her  part  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  During  all  this  preparation,  when  the  future 
of  China  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  powers  will  make  foe  the  division 
of  her  territory,  the  only  word  that  has  come  from 
any  of  her  statesmen  is  a plaintive  wail  from  her 
minister  at  Washington,  who  wonders  why  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  civilization  are  setting  upon 
his  poor  country,  and  why,  if  they  want  barbarian 
territory,  they  do  not  divide  up  Turkey,  which,  un- 
like China,  not  only  offends  the  professed  Chris 
tianity  of  Europe,  but  actively  persecutes  and  act 
ually  murders  unfortunate  beings  within  lier  power 
because  they  are  Christians.  This  is  an  astute  ques- 
tion of  a cunning  Oriental  mind,  to  which  the  only 
reply  of  the  powers  will  probably  be  the  continu'd 
guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  the  dismemberment  of  China.  The  truth  is 
that  Christianity  and  civilization  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  questions  that.are  agitating  the  minds 
of  European  statesmen.  If  the  politics  of  Eure]* 
were  really  Christian,  the  Turk  would  long  agij 
have  been  driven  from  the  Bosporus,  and  tin# 
countrymen  of  the  Armenian  martyrs  would  long 
ago  have  been  relieved  from  constant  danger  <| 
assassination.  Europe  does  not  divide  Turkey  be- 
cause the  powers  cannot  agree,  and  do  not  wisii 
to  fight  over  a question  that  must  ultimately  1* 
solved  in  favor  of  Russia.  In  China  it  is  differ 
ent.  They  are  quite  likely  to  be  able  to  dividf 
China  peaceably;  and  l>esides,  the  plunder  that  - 
to  be  acquired  is  worth  the  chances  of  war.  Eurov- 
is  commercial.  All  the  nations  that  are  tigurin: 
in  the  East  are  bent  on  extending  commerce.  It 
is  true  that  civilization  is  promoted  by  commercial 
rivalries,  just  as  learning  was  formerly  promoted 
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by  the  rival  missionary  efforts  of  warring  and  an- 
gry creeds,  but  the  motive  guiding  and  governing 
tiie  powers  is  wholly  commercial.  The  territory 
of  China  is  wanted  for  the  extension  of  European 
trade,  and  to  secure  the  large  market  and  the 
millions  of  customers  that  China  offers,  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  powers  of  Europe  are  getting 
ready  to  steal  the  empire,  for,  at  the  bottom,  the 
powers  whose  fleets  are  settling  down  in  the  bays 
of  the  Chinese  coast  are  engaged  in  a freeboot- 
ing  expedition. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  interests 
of  civilization  will  be  advanced  through  the  suc- 
cess of  the  freebooters;  and  this  brings  us  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  movement.  Naturally  our  Jingoes  have  been 
heard  from.  The  aged  mind  of  Senator  Morgan, 
which  is  as  oblivious  to  logic  as  it  is  to  material 
facts,  is  insisting  that  the  trade  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  China  will  be  endangered  by  the 
consummation  of  the  evident  designs  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  He  is  followed  by  a noisy  chorus 
of  young  men  whose  warlike  exclamations  are  not 
at  all  the  result  of  mental  processes,  but  are  the 
mere  expressions  of  undue  excitation.  If  we  were 
to  heed  this  gallant  company  which  considers  it 
disgraceful  to  avoid  any  proffered  opportunity  to 
fight,  we  should  be  sending  ships  to  China  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  plunder  of  a people, 
and  all  on  the  theory  that  we  have  trade  relations 
with  this  barbarous  and  exclusive  power  which 
will  be  injured  if  the  country  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  civilized  Europe. 

We  shall  of  course  take  no  part  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire  of  China.  The  cries  of  the 
Jingoes  represent  nothing  but  their  own  inanity. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  not  in  favor  of 
plundering  other  people,  or  of  extending  their  em- 
pire. What  trade  rights  we  possess  in  China  will 
be  protected.  These  rights  are  the  results  of  long 
and  difficult  negotiations,  and  are  embraced  in  trea- 
ties made  and  modified  chiefly  by  Caleb  Cush- 
ing, William  B.  Reed,  and  Anson  Burlingame. 
By  those  treaties  certain  ports  were  opened  to 
our  trade,  and  the  right  to  have  their  causes 
tried  before  American  consular  officers  was  grant- 
ed to  our  citizens  residing  in  China,  when  they 
are  defendants.  As  Secretary  Fish  said  in  a 
comprehensive  note  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  then  min- 
ister to  Germany,  speaking  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty:  “The  commercial  foothold  along  the  coast 
had  been  gained  by  conflict  or  by  demonstration 
of  force,  and  was  held  in  the  same  way.  The  oc- 
cupation, which,  originally  hostile,  had  become 

commercial aimed,  in  the  commencement, 

with  some  European  settlers,  at  territorial  acquisi- 
tion.” Whatever  commercial  rights  have  been 
gained  from  China  are  those  which  were  once 
forced  from  her.  China  has  been  the  unwilling 
victim  of  trade  movements  from  the  first.  What 
she  has  yielded  she  has  yielded  grudgingly.  And 
whatever  rights  have  been  granted  to  European 
powers  have  whetted  the  European  appetite  for 
territorial  aggrandizement.  In  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain trade  rights  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  as  successful  as  any  other  power, 
and  we  have  not  joined  in  the  demand  for  terri- 
tory. The  rights  which  we  enjoy,  however,  are 
limited.  They  are  not  those  which  we  expect  in  a 
civilized  country,  and  which  are  there  accorded  us 
because  there  is  no  civilized  country  in  the  world 
that  is  not  anxious  for  mutual  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  the  movement  of 
the  powers  now  intent  upon  the  spoliation  of 
China  will  be  either  a large  concession  of  rights  of 
trading,  or  the  actual  passing  of  China  from  bar- 
barous to  civilized  rule.  Whatever  increase  of 
commercial  privileges  may  be  granted  to  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  or  France  or  Russia  will  be 
necessarily  granted  to  the  United  States  by  force 
of  existing  treaties.  Not  a power  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  of  opening  China  to  further  trade  would 
object  to  this.  On  our  part  we  ought  to  have  in 
China  a minister  competent  to  see  that  our  treaty 
relations  are  not  changed,  or,  if  they  are,  that 
our  position  shall  be  improved.  If  an  actual  di- 
vision of  Chinese  territory  take  place,  our  position 
will  naturally  be  bettered,  simply  because  China 
will  be  thrown  open  to  tire  trade  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  tariff  policies,  of  course,  but  to  that 
our  Jingoes  have  no  right  to  object.  Like  most 
of  the  powers  now  engaged  in  a predatory  excur- 
sion on  behalf  of  free  commerce,  they  are  the  sup- 
porters of  a domestic  tariff  policy  that  is  essential- 
ly hostile  to  any  commerce  whatever.  But  tariff 
policies  do  not  prevent  commerce,  and  notwith- 
standing them  it  will  be  clear  to  all  who  think, 
that  so  far  as  our  trade  relations  are  concerned 
they  must  be  better  in  a China  ruled  by  civilized 
and  trading  Europe  than  they  can  be  in  a China 
ruled  by  jealous,  exclusive,  timid,  and  self-suffi- 
cient non-trading  Chinamen.  If  we  have  any 


special  interest  in  the  proposed  division  of  the  em- 
pire, it  is  in  the  success  of  Great  Britain,  for  wher- 
ever Great  Britain  rules,  commerce  is  most  free. 
However,  we  have  no  interest  that  can  lead  to  the 
burning  of  a ton  of  coal  with  hostile  intent. 


RESTRICTING  IMMIGRATION. 

The  demand  for  the  restriction  of  immigration 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  There  have  been 
at  various  periods  occasional  outbreaks  of  religious 
or  political  hostility  to  the  “ foreign  element,”  but 
until  about  twenty-five  years  ago  the  incalculable 
services  which  immigration  had  rendered  in  the 
development  of  the  country  were  universally  rec- 
ognized, and  it  was  thought  that  in  the  same  way 
it  might  render  further  and  equally  important 
services  in  the  future.  As  late  as  1864  Congress 
passed  a law  for  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion, and  in  1872  legislation  of  a like  character  was 
at  least  attempted.  In  many  States  agencies  were 
maintained  for  attracting  immigrants  from  abroad. 
Since  then  a sentiment  hostile  to  immigration  has 
been  gradually  growing  up.  That  sentiment  was 
stimulated  by  the  organized  efforts  partly  of  an 
anti-immigration  league  drawing  its  membership 
from  various  classes  of  society,  partly  of  the 
labor  organizations.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  the  immigration  was 
changing  for  the  worse.  While  formerly  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  immigrants  had  come 
from  Germany,  Ireland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  tide  was  now  running  most  strongly 
from  Hungary,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy.  An 
apprehension  was  excited  that  large  numbers  of 
European  anarchists  and  other  dangerous  char- 
acters would  descend  upon  our  shores,  spread  their 
subversive  doctrines  among  our  people,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  society  with  lawless  and  bloody 
commotions.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  as  our 
public  lands  were  rapidly  passing  into  private 
ownership,  there  was  comparatively  little  room 
left  for  new-comers.  From  all  this  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  if  not  the  total  discontinuance,  at  least 
a severe  restriction  of  immigration  had  become  im- 
peratively necessary. 

That  restriction  has  been  attempted  and  partial- 
ly effected  by  various  legislative  provisions  ex- 
cluding contract  laborers,  and  subjecting  all  other 
immigrants  to  a careful  scrutiny  as  to  their  char- 
acter, their  physical  condition,  their  means  of  su]> 
port,  and  so  on.  Immigration  has  very  much  de* 
creased,  owing  in  part  to  the  economic  depression 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  several 
years,  and  in  par$  to  our  immigration  laws,  which 
make  the  transportation  companies  responsible  for 
the  return  of  objectionable  immigrants,  thus  im- 
posing considerable  financial  risks  upon  them ; and 
the  talk  about  the  difficulties  meeting  the  immi- 
grant on  his  arrival  here  deters  many  persons 
from  coming  to  this  country  who  otherwise  would 
have  come.  In  fact,  many  of  these  have  gone,  or 
are  going,  to  Brazil  or  to  Argentina, where,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  they  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
culture and  cattle-raising,  in  competition  with  the 
farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  United  States.  Now 
a further  restriction  of  immigration  into  this  coun- 
try is  contemplated  by  the  Lodge  bill,  which  sub- 
jects the  immigrant  to  an  educational  test,  obliging 
him  to  prove  his  ability  to  read  and  write  in  the 
English  or  any  other  language  a quotation  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  not  less 
than  twenty  words.  From  this  test  only  the  pa- 
rents or  grandparents  of  an  adult  “qualified  immi- 
grant” accompanying  him,  or  sent  for  by  him,  are 
to  be  excepted.  It  is  substantially  the  same  bill 
which  passed  the  last  Congress  and  was  vetoed  by 
President  Cleveland. 

The  principal  arguments  urged  in  support  of 
such  restrictions  are  the  following  :^That  immigra- 
tion throws  upon  our  shores  hordes  of  undesirable 
foreigners,  whose  infusion  into  our  social  body,  and 
whose  eventual  admission  to  political  rights  and 
privileges,  will  in  a dangerous  degree  lower  the 
standard  of  American  citizenship)  secondly,  that  it 
brings  great  masses  of  the  pauper  laborers  of  the 
Old  World  into  direct  competition  with  our  labor- 
ing force,  and  thereby  will  lower  the  wages  and 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  working-men  ? 
thirdly,  that  persons  of  bad  character  are  coming, 
as  well  as  paupers,  who  will  fall  to  the  public 
charge  in  our  hospitals  and  almshouses;  and  final- 
ly, that  we  no  longer  have  much  elbow-room  in 
this  country  anyway,  and  should  guard  against 
overcrowding.  Even  the  most  zealous  advocate  of 
restriction  will  admit  this  to  be  a fair  statement  of 
the  complaint. 

Now  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  republic  should 
not  be  a dumping-ground  for  the  criminals  and  the 
cripples  of  the  Old  World.  But,  if  it  ever  has 
been  such  a dumping-ground,  it  is  so  no  longer. 


The  law  as  it  stands  is  amply  sufficient  to  protect 
it.  Persons  who  within  one  year  become  a public 
charge  are  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  their  number  has  decreased 
from  637  in  1892  to  238  in  1896.  They  will  soon 
disappear  altogether.  No  educational  test  is  need- 
ed to  that  end.  Nor  will  any  educational  test 
keep  out  unknown  anarchists  or  other  dangerous 
characters,  for  such  persons  are  sure  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  twenty  words  of  our  Constitution  in 
one  language  or  more.  The  police  and  the  courts 
are  always  capable  of  dealing  with  them  if  they  do 
not  conduct  themselves  properly. 

We  are  likewise  all  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
immigration  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  so  on,  may  not  be  as  desirable  as  that  from 
Germany,  Ireland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
It  is  also  true  that  now  and  then  complaint  is  heard 
from  places  in  which  such  immigrants  congregate 
in  large  numbers.  But  does  any  broad-minded 
American  really  think  that  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  immigrants  a year,  most  of  whom  are 
scattered  over  a vast  extent  of  country,  can  per- 
manently lower  the  standard  of  citizenship  among 
a people  of  seventy-three  millions?  Does  not  every 
man  of  experience  who  has  seen  much  of  this  coun- 
try know  that  some  of  the  States  in  which  the  for- 
eign-born population  is  proportionately  strongest 
are  among  the  most  orderly,  best -governed,  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  land;  and  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  immigrants,  though  they  be  even  Ital- 
ians or  Russians,  are  in  the  second  generation  well 
Americanized,  and  in  the  third  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  looks  as  well  as  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing from  the  natives  surrounding  them  ? Has  the 
assimilating  force  of  American  life  and  of  our  free 
institutions  so  completely  run  out  that,  in  our  con- 
genial climatic  conditions,  we  should  despair  of 
absorbing  into  our  social  body  without  serious  dan- 
ger a comparatively  small  number  of  people  be- 
longing to  races  which  have  shown  themselves  else- 
where capable  of  a high  order  of  civilization  ? And 
as  to  the  labor  argument,  is  not  there  something 
supremely  absurd  in  the  idea  that  in  this  country, 
with  its  immense  undeveloped  resources,  the  in- 
terests of  labor  would  be  best  promoted  by  keep- 
ing the  producing  force  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb, 
for  fear  of  an  increased  competition  of  labor?  Do 
not  the  labor  philosophers  who  entertain  that  idea 
see  that  the  more  producers  there  are  in  such  a 
country  the  more  consumers  there  will  be,  and  the 
better  the  market  for  the  products  of  labor  ? And 
do  they  not  see  also  that  the  new-comers  very 
quickly  demand  the  American  standard  of  wages, 
and  will  soon  rise  to  the  American  standard  of 
living? 

In  such  a country,  which  is  capable  of  nourish- 
ing five  times  its  present  population,  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  overcrowding.  From  such 
a country,  with  resources  promising  an  increase  of 
its  wealth  beyond  calculation,  it  is  more  than  gro- 
tesque to  exclude  by  law  persons  with  two  strong 
arms  and  an  honest  willingness  to  work  because 
they  are  unable  to  read  and  write  twenty  words 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or,  if  male  immigrants 
happen  to  have  wives  who  cannot  read  or  write 
those  twenty  words,  to  oblige  them  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  wives— for  this  the  Lodge 
bill  substantially  does.  About  this  feature  of  the 
bill  much  more  might  be  said  for  which  there  is 
not  room  here. 

The  truth  is  that  this  movement  for  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  so  far  as  it  is  honest,  springs 
from  a sorry  misconception  of  certain  troublesome 
problems  before  us,  or  from  a sorrier  lack  of  cour- 
age to  face  them.  Symptoms  of  deterioration  in 
our  political  life,  or  in  the  character  of  our  citizen- 
ship, are  observed,  and  some  volatile  intellects  find 
it  most  convenient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
by  simply  saying  that  the  “foreign  element”  is 
alone  chargeable  with  it,  and  that  the  trouble  can 
easily  be  cured  by  stopping  immigration.  Labor- 
ing-men are  worried  by  a Jack  of  employment  in 
bad  times,  and  their  leaders  with  equal  facility  or 
unscrupulousness  assign  the  competition  of  new- 
comers as  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  shout  for  the 
stoppage  of  immigration  as  a sure  remedy.  If 
immigration  were  really  stopped  there  would  be  a 
grievous  disappointment  among  the  believers.  It 
would  soon  turn  out  that  the  immigrant  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our  political  life, 
nor  of  the  lack  of  employment;  that  the  causes  of 
those  evils  must  be  found,  in  the  one  case  in  the  in- 
creasing intrusion  of  the  mercenary  spirit  into  our 
politics,  and  in  the  other  in  our  economic  condi- 
tions, which  are  in  some  respects  aggravated  by  our 
laws;  and  that  the  pretended  cure  was  mere  quack- 
ery, which  solved  no  problem  and  benefited  no- 
body, but  entailed  upon  us  very  serious  inconven- 
iences and  losses  by  curtailing  the  laboring  force 
required  for  various  necessary  uses,  and  by  thus 
impeding  our  development.  Carl  Schurz. 
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PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA. 


THE  DISPUTE  OVER  CHINA. 

Although  not  at  present  as  sensational  as  they  have 
been  represented  in  cablegrams  from  correspondents  who 
have  lost  connection  between  the  separate  events  of  recent 
history,  the  developments  of  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  in 
China  promise  to  give  direction  to  European  international 
politics  during 
the  coming  year. 

It  now  seems 
probable  that 
Germany’s  in- 
dignation over 
the  murder  of 
the  German  mis- 
sionaries Nies 
and  Hennie, 
though  genu- 
ine enough,  was 
carefully  exag- 
gerated in  order 
to  cover  plans 
of  much  larger 
importance  than 
the  mere  forcing 
of  an  indemnity. 
However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  what 
seemed  at  the 
time  the  rash 
and  headstrong 
outbreak  of  the 
German  Emper- 
or at  Kiel,  on 
December  15, 
was  the  result 

of  premeditation  as  careful  as  he  is  capable  of  giving  any 
subject.  It  was  his  own  peculiar  way  of  notifying  Russia 
and  England  that  Germany  must  be  accounted  with  in 
carrying  out  the  secret  treaty  which,  it  now  appears,  was 
really  negotiated  between  Russia  and  China  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Chinese  war  with  Japan. 

The  situation  out  of  which  it  grew  was  created,  first,  by 
the  weakuess  of  China  as  demonstrated  in  the  war  with 
Japan;  secoud,  by  the  immense  undertaking  of  Russia  in 
building  its  trans-Siberian  railroad  to  open  up  its  Asiatic 
wheat  and  mining  lands,  and  to  give  it  control  of  the 
northern  Pacific;  and  third,  by  England’s  complications 
with  Germany  in  Africa,  brought  about  by  the  English  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, regardless  of  Germany’s  determination  to  become 
a great  colonial  power. 

The  first  news  of  this  treaty,  giving  seemingly  authentic 
details,  came  in  a cablegram  from  St.  Petersburg  on*Jan- 
uary  21,  1897.  It  was  then  represented  that  Chinese  con- 
cessions to  Russia  practically  gave  the  Czar  control  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  China  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war 
with  Japan.  The  convention,  it  was  said,  “gives  Russia 
the  right  to  carry  the  new  trans-Siberian  railroad  to  Kirin, 
a Chinese  town  of  central  Manchuria,  from  two  direc- 
tions— first,  from  some  point  in  Siberia;  and  second,  from 
Vladivostok.  Next  Russia  obtains  the  right  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Kirin  to  Port  Arthur,  should  China  fail  to 
do  so.” 

These  three  lines,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  built  with  Russian 
money,  and  made  the  Russian  standard  gauge,  with  sta- 
tions defended  by  garrisons  of  Russian  and  Cossack 
troops,  re-enforced  by  Chinese  troops,  whom  Russia  is  au- 
thorized to.  drill  for  that  purpose.  In  return  for  these 
far-reaching  privileges,  it  was  said,  that  Russia,  under  ar- 


ticles nine  and  ten  of  the  treaty,  agreed  to  assume  what 
would  be  practically  a military  protectorate  over  China 
in  the  event  of  outside  aggression  from  any  power,  Eu- 
ropean or  Asiatic. 

Although  it  was  denied,  reaffirmed,  and  redenied  that 
any  such  treaty  was  made,  Russia  has  since  occupied  Port 
Arthur,  under  what  was  said  twelve  months  ago  to  be  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Chinese  minister  in  this  country 
has  also  spoken  of  Russia  in  a way  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that,  in  his  view,  this  action  was  taken  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  both  China  and  Korea. 

The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  did  not  be- 
come public  property  for  several  days  after  the  German 
Emperor’s  speech  at  Kiel,  but  it  had  "been  known  in  Eng- 
land for  nearly  a week  before  that  event,  if  it  is  true,  as  it 
probably  is,  that  the  secret  cabinet  meeting  announced  by 


Denial  has  been  made  from  Berlin  that  Germany  in- 
tends to  make  its  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  perma- 
nent; and  it  is  probable  that  France — if  its  reported  oper- 
ations on  the  island  of  Hainan,  which  separates  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  on  the  west  from  the  China  Sea  on  the  east, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a formal  occupation — intends  to 
put  itself  in  a position  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  other  powers  rather  thau  to  offer  China  a cause  of 
war. 

Statements  of  the  secret  relations  of  the  powers  are  con- 
flicting, but  nothing  has  occurred  to  discredit  the  state- 
ment that  England  was  informed  of  the  agreement  between 
China  and  Russia  when  it  was  made,  and  was  not  actively 
hostile  to  it.  The  only  statement  of  recent  date  which 
can  be  considered  as  officially  inspired  is  that  of  a St.  Pe 
tersburg  court  organ,  warning  England  that  “the  occu 


cable  as  having  been  hurriedly  called  in  London  was 
forced  by  it. 

The  news  probably  reached  Berlin  about  the  same  time 
it  did  England.  It  explains  the  subsequent,  excitement, 
and  the  explanation  is  sufficient,  of  its  kind,  whether  it  may 
appear  hereafter  that  Russia  forced  Germany  to  act,  or 
whether  Germany’s  reported  determination  to  control  the 
railroad  privileges  of  Shan  - tung  province  influenced 
China  to  call  on  Russia  for  immediate  action  under  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of  1896. 

The  German  demaud  for  indemnity  for 
the  murder  of  its  missionaries  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  occupation  of  the  bay  and 
port  of  Kiao-chou.  This  of  itself  would 
not  have  caused  excitement ; but  it  was 
announced  that  in  addition  to  apologies 
and  indemnities  of  600,000  taels  to  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  men,  with  cor- 
responding indemnities  to  Germany,  the 
Kaiser  had  demanded  control  of  a Chinese 
port  as  a coaling-station,  with  virtually 
such  control  of  Shan  tung  proviuce  as,  it 
is  said,  China  has 
conceded  Russia  in 
the  north.  It  was 
also  announced  from 
Berlin  that  these  de- 
mands were  to  be 
backed  by  eight  Ger- 
man cruisers  and 
3500  men  under 
Prince  Henry,  and 
when  these  reports 
were  followed  by  the 
Emperor’s  speech  at 
Kiel,  other  European 
governments  began 
to  act  vigorously. 

France  ordered  re- 
enforcements to  Chi- 
nese waters,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  the  Pacific  station,  Ad- 
miral Seymour  commanding,  was  or- 
dered to  Port  Hamilton,  and  Japan 
began  sending  troops  to  Formosa — 
where  it  now  has  an  army  said  to 
number  50,000  men. 

Nothing  official  has  come  from 
China,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  determined  to  resist 
Germany’s  demands  for  anything  be- 
yond a reasonable  indemnity,  aud 
lias  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators  by  Belgium  and  Holland. 


pal  ion  of  Port  Hamilton  to  offset  Russian  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur  may  force  Europe  to  the  verge  of  grave 
diplomatic  complications.”  While  it  may  be  important 
for  England  to  consider  this  warning,  the  language  can 
hardly  be  interpreted  as  a serious  menace.  So  far  as  it 
can  be  understood  at  present  by  those  who  are  not  in  the 
official  confidence  of  European  cabinets,  the  situation  as 
between  England  and  Russia  may  be  described  most  accu- 
rately as  governed  by  “acute  alertness”  on  both  sides,  influ- 
enced by  the  fear  that 
one  may  get  some- 
thing without  mak- 
ing tlie  expected  con- 
cessions to  the  oth- 
er ; while  Germany, 
which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  consult- 
ed at  all  in  the  prem- 
ises, is  determined  to 
be  reckoned  with  to 
the  full  extent  of  its 
Krupp  guns  and  its 
Emperor’s  desire  for 
military  glory. 

It  has  been  assumed 
by  some  who  have 
watched  internation- 
al events  during  the 
last  three  or  four 
years  that  England 
is  willing  for  Russia 
to  carry  out  its  plans 
in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific and  in  China, 
provided  the  Czar 
will  not  favor  Ger- 
many in  Africa,  and 
will  give  England 
what  English  states- 
men consider  “ rea- 
sonable concessions  ” 
in  northern  Asia  for  everything  Russia  is  allowed  to  take 
without  aggressive  English  opposition.  Recent  events 
have  not  discredited  that  theory. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a most  interesting  situation,  but  not 
necessarily  as  critical  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear.  The 
German  Emperor,  who  is  the  disturbing  factor  of  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  such  a chaffer  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  as  England  and  Germany  once  made  for 
unclaimed  territory  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  saner  than  he 
seems  to  be.  And  while  thismay  not  be  a high  compliment, 
it  is  true,  and  much  more  important,  that  the  German  peo- 
ple have  none  of  his  emotionalism,  aud  are,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  sanest  uatious  on  earth. 


ADMIRAL  SIR  E.  U.  SEYMOUR,  K.C.B., 
British  Conininiidcr-hi-Chief  on  the  China  Station. 
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HONG-KONG— TIIE  HARBOR,  FROM  THE  HONG-KONG  HOTEL 


CHINESE  FISHING -JUNK,  OUTSIDE  HONG-KONG  HARBOR. 


STERN  PADDLE-WHEEL  BOAT  PLYING  ON  PEARL  RIVER  IN  FRONT  OF  CANTON, 
PROPELLED  BY  CHINESE  COOLIES  IN  TREAD-MILL. 


COURT  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  YAMEN  OF  THE  TARTAR  GENERAL  CANTON. 


ELLINGTON  STREET,  HONG-KONG,  CHINESE  QUARTER. 


CHEE-FOO— TIIE  INSIDE  HARBOR,  WITH  NATIVE  SHIPPING,  FROM  THE  JAPANESE  LEGATION. 
TIIE  DISPUTE  OVER  CIIINA.-From  Photographs  by  W.  II.  Jackson. 
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LONDON. 

December  18,  1897. 

Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than  writing 
more  about  the  Queen’s  abdication.  The  matter  is  looked 
on  as  finally  settled  on  this  side.  I have  received,  how- 
ever, from  America  information  from  a prominent  public 
man  to  the  effect  that  not  only  was  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  throne  about  to  take  place,  but  that 
the  coronation  robes  were  actually  being  made,  partly  in 
Paris  and  partly  in  London.  This  report  would  scarcely 
have  deserved  notice  but  for  the  authority  of  its  source. 
So  well  informed  and  weighty  a man  was  my  correspondent 
that  I have  taken  fresh  steps  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  shred  of  truth  in  the  rumor.  I am  able  to  say  once 
more— and  this  time  on  the  best  authority  short  of  the 
Queen  herself— that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  statement. 
It  is  a mere  piece  of  gossip,  the  repeated  publication  of 
which  as  a matter  of  fact  is  painful  to  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Queen  Victoria  is  a sovereign  as  well  as  a woman 
and  a mother.  Probably  no  subject  of  the  Queen  is  more 
alive  to  the  insuperable  objections  to  her  Majesty’s  abdi- 
cation than  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  Monarchs  hare 
never  been  eager  to  part  with  power,  even  to  their  beloved 
sons.  The  Queen  is  in  better  general  beulth  than  for  some 
time  past.  Jubilee  festivities  seem  to  have  revitalized 
her.  Those  who  have  dined  at  Windsor  recently  declare 
that  the  Queen  was  never  more  vigorous  or  better  able  to 
discharge  her  multifarious  duties.  One  of  those  duties  is 
to  deal  with  a never-ceasing  flow  of  red  despatch-boxes 
filled  with  important  state  papers.  Not  long  ago  an  amus- 
ing episode  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  those  red 
cabinet  boxes.  Her  Majesty’s  dislike  to  tobacco  in  every 
form  is  well  known,  although  her  sons,  and  at  least  one  of 
her  daughters,  do  not  share  her  opinions  on  the  subject. 
Judge,  then,  of  her  surprise  on  opening  a box,  which  was 
supposed  to  contain  important  despatches  sent  to  her  by 
one  of  her  most  eminent  and  trusted  cabinet  ministers, 
only  to  find  a half-smoked  cigar  of  fine  quality,  together 
with  some  loose  tobacco  ash.  Lord  Salisbury  detests  to- 
bacco. He  could  not  be  the  culprit.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  greatest  smokers  in  the  cnbinet,  and  the  delin- 
quent in  this  case,  is  so  great  a favorite  with  the  Queen 
that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  not  only  escaped  im- 
peachment for  high  treason,  but  learned  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Queen’s  own  laughing  lips  of  the  destination  of 
his  unfinished  cigar. 

During  the  last  month  the  attention  of  London  has  been 
largely  given  to  matters  of  local  government.  It  is  a sign 
of  the  times  that  Mr.  Stead,  who  rarely  fails  to  hit  on  the 
topic  that  for  the  moment  interests  the  public,  chooses  the 
recent  New  York  election  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Tammany  as  the  text  for  his  Christmas  Annual.  Lord 
Salisbury,  whose  amiable  and  childlike  fondness  for  in- 
discreet utterances  grows  with  age,  has  announced  at  a 
great  public  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  to  be  destroyed — in  fact,  clubbed  like 
one  of  the  superfluous  male  seals  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands. 
For  some  days  afterwards  minor  ministers  were  busily 
engaged  in  explaining  that  the  Primt?  Minister  meant  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  he  seemed  to  imply,  and  that 
the  County  Council,  so  far  from  extermination,  wus  to  be 
strengthened.  Lord  Salisbury  further  improved  the  oc- 
casion by  holding  up  Greater  New  York  as  the  horrid 
example  that  should  deter  sensible  Londoners  from  indul 
gence  in  municipal  megalomania.  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible, but  the  simple  fact  is  that  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  al- 
though Premier,  has  been  a railway  chairman,  does  not 
understand  municipal  questions  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  has  not  studied  them,  and  even  the  head  of 
the  Cecils  is  not  exempt  from  the  inflexible  conditions 
that  separate  ignorance  from  knowledge.  A greater  au- 
thority than  the  Foreign  Minister,  both  as  to  New  York 
and  London  government.,  is  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birming- 
ham, which  is  probably  the  show  city  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, as  regards  its  municipal  achievements.  Mr.  Orfortl 
Smith,  if  not  the  boss  of  Birmingham,  is  credited  with 
being  the  best  Town  Clerk  in  Englaud.  He  has  acquired 
influence  by  sterling  integrity  and  sheer  hard  work.  The 
views  of  such  a man  on  the  Tammany  victory  are  worth 
more  consideration  than  the  opinion  of  any  amateur.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  him  and  other  municipal  authori- 
ties whom  I have  consulted  is  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  electoral  methods  in  democratic  America  and  those 
followed  in  conservative  England.  Here  the  electors 
choose  a City  Council,  and  the  couucil  chooses  the  Mayor 
for  twelve  months,  whose  power  to  nominate  is  restricted 
to  the  appointment  of  his  private  secretary.  All  other 
appointments  are  made  by  the  council.  In  Greater 
New  York  the  electors  choose  not  a mayor,  but  a gov- 
ernor-general with  despotic  powers,  irremovable  for  a 
term  of  years.  To  English  eyes  the  American  method 
virtually  extinguishes  freedom  of  private  initiative,  de- 
stroys the  democratic  principle,  and,  whether  the  officials 
be  good  or  bad,  is  indistinguishable  from  a form  of  tyr- 
anny that  even  modern  Englishmen  would  not  suffer  for 
a month. 

The  division  of  labor  between  the  central  body  of  a great 
municipality  and  the  subordinate  vestries,  or  district  coun- 
cils, is  n point  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  many  others 
have  shown  hopeless  confusion.  Experts  on  this  side  are 
practically  agreed  that  six  departments  of  local  govern- 
ment— i.  e. , gas,  electricity,  water,  fire,  drainage,  and  by- 
laws— are  best  left  to  the  central  authority,  and  that  ev- 
ery thing  outside  should  be  left  to  the  smaller  administrative 
areas.  Similarity  of  by-laws  is  held  to  be  essential. . Oth- 
erwise a carter  conveying  coals  from  Bowery  to  Bronx 
might  encounter  several  sets  of  by-laws,  and  an  action 
that  is  legal  in  one  street  might  be  illegal  in  the  next. 
New  York  is  spared  the  difficult  problem  of  police,  which 
in  London  and  all  other  capital  cities  is  necessarily  a state 
or  imperial  responsibility,  since  the  action  of  the  New 
York  police  concerns  only  the  citizens  of  New  York.  In 
times  of  national  peril  or  of  popular  excitement  the  de- 
fence of  the  Legislature  and  the  security  of  foreign  em- 
bassies cannot  be  left  to  a municipal  body,  which  may  be 
antagonistic  to  the  government  of  the  day.  Control  of 
the  police  by  the  London  County  Council  is  a plank  in  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  programme.  Until  a few  years  back, 
London  municipal  traditions  were  Liberal.  History  re- 
cords many  instances  when  the  corporation  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  crown  and  the  administration,  as  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  and  George  III.  To  place  17.000  drilled 


men  at  the  disposal  of  a body  that  already  mimics  the  im- 
perial Parliament,  and,  although  pure,  is  not  always  wise, 
would  be  to  court  a struggle  between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  County  Council.  No  statesman  worthy  of 
the  name  would  consent  to  such  a course.  Unfortunately, 
political  power  in  England,  ns  elsewhere,  often  falls  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  not  statesmen. 

Nothing  will  persuade  the  best  English  municipal  au- 
thorities that  the  principle  of  Bettermeut  can  be  equitably 
administered  without  admitting  the  corresponding  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  for  Worsemcnt.  To  expropriate  a 
man  who  has  invested  his  savings  in  land  is  confiscation; 
resort  to  confiscation  is  fatal  to  credit;  and  with  the  de- 
parture of  confidence  employment  vanishes,  nnd  workmen 
and  wage-earners  automatically  join  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. If  Betterment  involves  Worsement  in  princi- 
ple, the  principle  is  unprofitable  to  the  municipality,  since 
the  application  of  both  neutralizes  both.  The  Birming- 
ham method  of  securing  for  the  rate  payers  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Betterment  without  sanctioning  the  dangerous 
principle  of  a one-sided  taxation  of  unearned  increment 
is  to  purchase  more  land  than  is  actually  wanted  for  con- 
templated improvements,  and  then  to  resell  or  let  the  sur- 
plus on  lease  at  the  enhanced  price.  Honest  administra- 
tion and  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  improvement 
are  essential  conditions  of  success.  All  these  matters  are 
about  to  be  fought  out  at  the  impending  election  of  the 
London  County  Couucil,  at  which  Tammany,  and  Mr. 
Seth  Low’s  gallant  campaign  on  behalf  of  good  govern- 
ment, are  destined  to  play  a conspicuous  part.  Lon- 
doners think  more  of  New  York  to-day  than  they  ever 
thought  before,  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  the  echo  of 
your  recent  struggle  reverberate  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Progressive  majority  on  the  new  School  Board  for 
London  was  obtained  owing  to  the  theological  squabbles 
with  which  the  late  board  wasted  its  time.  In  1870,  when 
universal  compulsory  education  was  first  established,  the 
religious  difficulty  among  Churchmen,  non  - conformists, 
and  secularists  was  arranged  by  a compromise,  which 
worked  well  for  a quarter  of  a century.  Unionist  and 
Conservative  victories  in  1895  emboldened  the  Church 
party  to  advance  claims  which  previously  had  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  dormant.  These  claims  w ere  regarded  by  a 
powerful  section  of  public  opinion  as  the  sacerdotal  am- 
bitions of  the  Anglican  party.  Racially,  the  English  are 
inordinately  jealous  of  the  priestcraft  in  secular  politics, 
and  the  misgivings  and  suspicions  aroused  were  confirmed 
by  the  lnte  School  Board  indulgence  in  constant  debates 
on  doctrinal  points.  The  man  in  the  street,  who  cares  no- 
thing for  dogma,  was  alarmed,  being  already  conscious 
that  Germany  and  America  are  succeeding  where  England 
fails,  mainly  because  the  education  of  the  British  masses 
is  inferior  to  that  given  to  the  young  folk  of  the  Stutes 
and  Germany.  Common  - sense  accordingly  carried  the 
day.  The  new  London  School  Board  is  elected  with  a man- 
date to  attend  to  its  business  of  education,  to  maintain 
the  Conscience  Clause  Compromise  of  1870,  and  to  leave 
dogma  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  nnd  the  two  hundred  sects 
and  churches  into  which  British  religious  opinion  con- 
trives to  fissiparate. 

An  undercurrent  of  apprehension  as  to  the  readiness 
of  Great  Britain  for  a great  war  is  apparent  whenever 
the  subject  is  discussed  by  naval  and  military  experts, 
who  are  generally  pessimists.  Great  events  are  expected 
in  China,  on  which  I may  say  something  next  month.  All 
the  conditions  of  a coalition  against  England  exist,  and 
the  situation  finds  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  1777,  when 
France  and  Spain  were  preparing  to  attack  Britain,  with 
the  tacit  countenance  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  At  that 
date  the  optimist  illusions  of  our  rulers  refused  to  believe 
that  Spain  would  be  our  enemy.  Jealousy  of  England’s 
trade  and  colonial  empire  led  to  the  war  of  1778-83.  An- 
other parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  events  of  1810.  Napo- 
leon then  had  Europe  against  him.  He  refused  to  make 
concessions  to  England,  Russia,  or  Austria,  and  after  va- 
cillating for  a time,  ended  by  having  to  fight  all  three. 
German  naval  policy  is  avowedly  based  on  a craving  for 
terrestrial  expansion  and  the  satisfaction  of  colonial  am- 
bitions. The  Kaiser’s  “send-off”  to  Prince  Henry  clearly 
shows  that  he  believes  in  the  discovery  of  new  heavens 
and  a new  earth.  France  and  Russia  are  sullenly  un- 
friendly in  Europe  and  the  far  East,  nnd  all  but  actively 
hostile  in  Abyssinia  and  the  Nile  Valley.  Europe  seems 
to  have  found  a point  of  agreement  in  the  evolution  of  a 
common  hatred  to  this  country.  No  profitable  alliances 
are  in  sight.  Austria-Hungary  is  embittered  by  English 
wavering  on  the  Bosporus,  is  torn  with  intestine  strife, 
and  seems  on  the  eve  of  disintegration.  Italy  is  barely 
solvent,  is  weakened  by  a redundant  bureaucracy,  the 
poverty  of  her  people,  and  a network  of  secret  societies. 
Responsibility  for  Italian  coast  defence  would  he  too  great  a 
price  for  England  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  Italian  fleet. 
Japan  is  a power  whose  civilization  is  enamel  of  a recent 
date.  The  massacres  of  Formosa  nnd  Port  Arthur  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  religious  public,  and  many  maintain  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Britain  once  more  to  face  the  world 
in  arms,  if  necessary,  than  to  rely  for  safety  on  an  Asiatic 
ally. 

While  the  British  army  is  likely  to  receive  much  atten- 
tion from  Parliament  during  the  next  session,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  changes  can  be  matured  that  will  ma- 
terially alter  the  military  position.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
(the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  is  an  au- 
thority on  Ireland,  on  the  navy,  and,  in  fact,  is  a specialist 
on  human  knowledge.  He  has  but  one  foible  — omni- 
science. He  has  led  an  attack  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  on  the  administration  of  the  army.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  has  made  out  a good  case 
for  reform,  but  I do  not  think  that  he  will  succeed,  even 
with  the  Times  at  his  back,  because  nothing  less  than 
defeat  or  catastrophe  ever  brings  about  intelligent  and 
drastic  reform  in  the  British  army.  The  murderous  sac- 
rifice of  life  during  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  war  was 
necessary  to  procure  a reform  of  the  commissariat,  sup- 
ply, and  transport,  departments  of  the  army.  Nearly  half 
a century  of  pence  with  the  great  powers  and  war  with 
little  ones  has  left  its  mark  on  the  administration  of  the 
British  army.  Recruits  are  necessarily  obtained  from  a 
class  rejected  by  private  employers,  as  our  rulers  have 
hitherto  steadily  refused  to  compete  with  them  in  the 


labor  market  for  cannon  fodder.  Nevertheless  the  War 
Office  bureaucrats  contend  that  all  is  well  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  armies,  administered  by  the  best  of  all  possible 
war  offices,  upon  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  Speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  highest  War  Office  people,  he  nssured  me 
that  there  was  really  nothing  whatever  in  the  indictment 
drawn  up  by  the  Times  and  its  correspondents,  and  that 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  war  minister,  would  put  all  things 
right.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  my  informant  was 
sincere  in  his  statement.  Society,  the  court,  and  bureau- 
cracy have  their  grip  on  the  army,  and  arc  too  strongly 
represented  in  the  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  to 
bring  drastic  economics  and  searching  reforms  within 
the  arena  of  practical  politics.  When  the  army  is  en- 
larged, heavier  taxation,  not  greater  economy  or  better 
administration,  will  be  the  means  by  which  the  funds 
will  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Lansdowne  made 
an  able  speech  the  other  day,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  impassibility  of  saving  a shilling  on  the  army  esti- 
mates. 

If  the  army  administration  be  defective,  badly  organ- 
ized,  nnd  overmanned,  naval  experts  are  by  no  means 
elated  about  the  state  of  the  navy.  Possible  complica- 
tions in  China  have  alarmed  those  who  keep  an  eye  nn 
the  fleet.  A secret  memorandum  has  been  prepared  by 
some  of  the  naval  experts  for  confidential  use  by  the  ed- 
itors of  the  principal  newspapers,  with  the  view  of  again 
stirring  up  public  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  navy.  1 
have  seen  this  document,  and  much  of  it  cannot  be  pub- 
lished. Two  points,  however,  are  matters  of  public  know- 
ledge, or,  at  all  events,  arc  accessible  to  all  the  world.  The 
first  relates  to  the  advanced  age  of  the  thirteen  men  to-day 
responsible  for  the  control,  mobilization,  and  command  of 
the  British  fleets.  Their  average  age  is  fifty-eight.  Nel- 
son died  at  forty-seven.  Sustained  physical  energy  after 
fifty  years  of  age  is  denied  to  average  man,  but  the  cabinet 
seems  to  act  on  the  theory  that  the  rank  of  admiral  con- 
fers immunity  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  The 
dilatory  and  incapable  management  of  the  British  fleet  iu 
the  war  of  1778-88  was  in  part  due  to  the  advanced  age 
of  the  flag-otticers.  In  1793-1815  we  had  younger  admi- 
rals, nnd  the  result — at  all  events,  with  the  Continental 
powers— presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  those 
of  1778-88,  although  the  four  victories  of  old  admirals 
during  the  1793-1815  period  — i.  those  of  Howe,  Bo- 
tham, Jervis,  and  Bridport— were  indecisive  and  fruitless 
because  they  were  not  followed  up  with  fire  and  energy. 
Nelson’s  three  victories — the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Tra- 
falgar— were  won  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

The  other  point  in  the  confidential  memorandum  refers 
to  the  weakness  in  battle  ships  in  the  fleet,  which  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  naval  activities  of  other  powers  and  part- 
ly the  consequence  of  the  engineers’  strike.  Successive 
British  governments  have  silently  discarded  the  naval 
strategy  which  satisfied  Nelson,  and  tacitly  adopted  one 
that  dispenses  with  the  system  of  blockading  an  enemy's 
fleets.  The  nation  is  too  rich  and  too  comfortable  totbiuk 
seriously  about  those  things,  and  is  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  to  keep  the  French  alone  in  port  fifty  four  battle- 
ships are  required.  We  have  fifty-two,  of  which  ten  are 
aimed  with  muzzle-loading  guns.  Iu  the  relative  dimi- 
nution of  her  naval  strength  it  seems  as  though  England 
is  following  the  course  fate  imposes  on  all  wealthy  and 
luxurious  races  who  expect  in  their  extremity  to  be  able 
to  buy  safety  for  cash,  as  they  have  been  wont  to  buy  oth- 
er luxuries  iu  time  of  peace,  and  who  regard  their  own 
prosperity  as  a fixed  purpose  of  the  divine  will.  The 
heart  of  the  country  is  sound  enough,  and  the  cohesion  of 
Britons  will  astonish  themselves  when  the  first  shot  is  tired 
in  the  next  big  war.  In  the  mean  time  the  suspension  <>f 
battle -ship  construction  added  to  the  engineers'  strike 
has  filled  France  and  Russia  with  new  hope,  and  the 
headlong  haste  to  begin  the  division  of  China  seems  to 
coincide  with  that  new  hope. 

Lord  Tennyson’s  Life  has  now  been  before  the  world 
for  some  weeks,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  competent 
judges  who  were  intimate  friends  of  the  poet  strangely 
vary.  On  three  or  four  occasions,  both  at  Farringford 
and  Aid  worth,  I had  the  honor  of  being  Tennyson's  guest, 
and  the  vivid  impressions  left  on  my  mind  by  his  person- 
ality and  conversation  made  his  biography  intensely  in 
teresting.  I shall  never  forget  the  incandescent,  honesty 
of  Tennyson’s  mind.  One  night  he  was  speaking  of  tbe 
future  life,  and  on  the  unfairness  of  sentencing'rnau  to 
permanent  pain  for  transitory  errors.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  thinking  and  feeling  deeply  on  the  subject,  for  be 
suddenly  struck  the  table  with  his  clinched  hand,  and 
cried,  " God  damn  the  God  that  created  eternal  punish- 
ment.” A few  years  afterwards  I attended  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  heard  “ Crossing  the  Bar  ” sung 
by  the  choir  to  a hushed  and  saddened  congregation  of 
England’s  best  and  brightest  sons  and  daughters.  The 
ring  of  the  old  man’s  voice  came  back  to  me  iu  the  midst 
of  the  scene,  and  I could  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
English-speaking  people  had  indeed  lost  not  ouly  a poet 
and  seer,  but  an  honest  and  holy  man. 

We  are  about  to  witness  the  outbreak  of  a boom  on  Pe- 
ter the  Great  similar  to  that  which  has  raged  for  some 
years  round  the  persou  of  Napoleon.  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
with  all  the  world  open  to  him,  hits  chosen  a play  on  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  written  by  his  son.  With  this  drama  the 
Lyceum  season  will  open  in  January.  Professor  Oscar 
Browning  is  about  to  publish  a life  of  the  inevitable  Pe- 
ter ; and  Mr.  J.  M.  Graham’s  historical  novel  The  Son  of  the 
Czar,  published  by  Harpers,  lias  already  attracted  consid 
erable  attention,  and  will  cerlainlv  be  "widely  read,  as  it 
gives  a powerful  presentation  of  Russian  life  at  the  most 
critical  epoch  of  Muscovite  history.  There  is  something 
significant  iu  this  renaissance  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
smaller  states  of  Europe  are  vanishing,  one  by  one,  and 
everything  points  to  eventual  collision  between  the  Teuton 
and  the  Slav.  In  the  mean  time  everything  that  Holy 
Russia  and  the  anointed  person  of  the  Kaiser  can  do  t<> 
magnify  their  respective  missions  will  certainly  be  accom- 
plished. 

Early  winter  is  a dead  time  for  the  drama.  “Dandy 
Dan,”  however,  just  produced  at  the  Lyric,  in  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Roberts  fills  the  title  role,  is  certainly  remarkable 
for  bringing  together  on  the  stage  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  that  ever  assembled.  Besides,  the 
“ play  ” is  extremely  funny.  Annold  White. 
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The  officers  of  the  State-House  Preservation  Commit- 
tee of  Boston,  which  was  formed  to  save  and  reconstruct 
the  renowned  Bulfinch  front  of  the  Massachusetts  State- 
House,  have  issued  a report  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  1 6 carry  out  the  committee’s  purposes.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a big  addition  was  built  on  behind  the 
old  State-House,  and  that  the  question  arose  whether  the 
Bulfinch  part  should  be  left  standing,  or  torn  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  committee  agitated  in  favor  of  preserving 
and  reconstructing  the  old  front,  and  finally  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  was  won  over  to  their  plan,  and  ap- 
propriated 1375,000  to  carry  it  out.  The  work  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  three  architects — Messrs.  C.  A. 
Cummings,  R.  D.  Andrews,  and  A.  6.  Everett.  It  was 
asserted  “that  the  appropriation  was  not  nearly  large 
enough,  and  that  the  job  would  be  unsatisfactory  when 
completed.  The  gist  of  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored and  renewed,  has  been  made  stanch,  safe,  and  fire- 
proof, for  about  $250,000,  and  that  as  it  stands  it  is  a 
first  rate  job,  and  satisfactory  in  all  particulars.  Finding 
that  the  appropriation  exceeded  what  was  necessary,  the 
committee  got  permission  to  spend  $100,000  of  it  for  new 
furniture  and  fittings,  but  it  is  found  that  this  expendi- 
ture need  not  exceed  $75,000.  So  the  old  State-House  has 
been  made  over  and  refurnished  so  that  it  is  better  and 
handsomer  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  $50,000  of  the 
appropriation  unexpended.  Sarah  Lowell  Blake,  chair- 
man, and  Lucy  Lowell,  secretary,  are  the  officers  who 
sign  this  report.  Dear,  dear!  What  a woman’s  way  of 
doing  things;  and  how  shocking  to  any  citizen  of  contem- 
poraneous convictions  as  to  the  right  way  of  transacting 
Suite  business!  Wouldn’t  Mrs.  Blake  and  Miss  Lowell 
and  those  three  penurious  Boston  architects  like  the  job 
of  reconstructing  the  Erie  Canal,  on  which  the  State  of 
New  York  is  now  expending  nine  millions,  with  the  pros- 
pect, as  the  papers  assure  us,  that  a further  appropriation 
of  six  or  seven  millions  will  be  required?  If  this  Boston 
State-House  achievement  justifies  Mrs.  Blake’s  report,  as 
politeness  and  the  absence  of  conflicting  testimony  re- 
quire us  to  believe,  it  is,  in  a small  way,  fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  triumph  of  honesty  and  competence,  the 
building  of  the  new  Congressional  Library. 

During  all  of  December  the  newspapers  printed  daily 
reports  of  a great  and  curious  transaction  which  was  in 
progress  between  Messrs.  Joseph  Leiter  and  Philip  Ar- 
mour, of  Chicago.  Tlie  precise  nature  of  the  business  in 
which  these  gentlemen  were  engaged  is  best  understood 
in  the  Produce  Exchange.  It.  was  a deal  in  wheat.  It 
appears  to  be  a time-honored  custom  in  Chicago  to  deal 
in  several  varieties  of  wheat,  as  December  wheat,  May 
wheat,  and  other  sorts.  December  wheat  apparently  is 
wheat  deliverable  in  December.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ar- 
mour sold  to  Mr.  Leiter  an  enormous  amount  of  this  com- 
modity, and  was  engaged  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  De- 
cember in  seeing  how  much  of  it  he  could  deliver.  It  was 
a sort  of  a game,  according  to  the  rules  of  which  if  Mr. 
Armour  could  deliver  all  the  December  wheat  he  had  sold 
for  less  money  than  he  paid  for  it,  he  won;  but  if  not,  he 
lost.  If  he  had  to  buy  wheat  from  Mr.  Leiter  at  a high 
price  in  order  to  fulfil  his  contracts  with  that  gentle- 
man, then  apparently  Mr.  Leiter  won.  It  seems  an  odd 
game,  but  it  has  been  popular  in  Chicago  these  many 
years.  Mr.  Armour  did  not  buy  grain  of  Mr.  Leiter.  He 
got  it  elsewhere,  but  he  had  to  pay  good  prices  for  it,  and 
he  had  to  exert  himself  uncommonly  to  get  liis  purchases 
to  Chicago  in  time.  Whether  he  won  or  not,  he  doubtless 
bad  fun,  and  probably  enjoyed  it.  Anyhow  he  and  Mr. 
Leiter  are  still  on  plesisant  terms,  and  are  still  both  in  the 
game.  At  last  accounts  Mr.  Leiter  had  overeight  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  his  granary.  That  is  a good  deal  of 
wheat— as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  earlier  Joseph  collected 
in  all  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  It  is  more  than  Mr. 
Leiter  can  readily  use,  for  he  is  a young  man,  with  no  de- 
pendent family,  so  a good  deal  of  interest  is  felt  in  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  it.  Mr.  Leiter’s  father  is  so  much 
interested  as  to  have  come  home  from  Europe  and  opened 
liis  house  in  Chicago.  December  wheat,  it  seems,  by  some 
hocus-pocus  which  the  initiated  think  they  understand, 
can  be  changed  into  May  wheat,  and  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  now  that  Mr.  Leiter  has  had  all  the  fun  he  can 
with  his  December  wheat  he  will  name.it  May  wheat,  or 
some  other  variety,  and  begin  again.  It  is  understood 
that  money  can  be  made  to  change  hands  very  expedi- 
tiously in  these  games,  and  some  persons  supposed  that 
Mr.  Leiter  desired  to  share  the  abundant  means  which  en- 
terprise and  vigilance  have  placed  at  Mr.  Armour's  com- 
mand. That,  however,  scarcely  seems  reasonable,  because 
Mr.  Leiter’s  father  is  very  well-to-do,  and  has  doubtless 
always  made  ample  provision  for  his  son’s  necessities. 
Sport,  pure  sport,  and  only  that,  must  be  what  Mr.  Joseph 
Leiter  is  after. 

Mr.  Leiter  is  a young  man  of  liberal  education,  and  a 
somewhat  recent  graduate  of  Harvard.  His  taste  in  oc- 
cupation is  a useful  example  of  the  fatuity  of  the  impres- 
siou  which  some  people  have  tiiat  an  experience  of  the 
humanities  disqualifies  young  men  from  taking  an  active 
and  vigorous  interest  iu  every-day  concerns. 

A fortnight  ago  the  Henry  George  Memorial  Fund  had 
reached  $13,000,  nearly  all  in  large  subscriptions.  The 
list  of  subscribers  ns  published  at  that  time  is  interesting. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Seth  Low,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  and  T.  F.  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  England,  had 
given  $1000  each.  A list  of  thirty-seven  other  subscribers 
of  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $500  includes  the  names  of 
August  Lewis,  T.  G.  Shearman,  Isidor  Straus,  Charles 
Stewart  Smith,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  J.  S.  Kennedy,  J. 
Kennedy  Tod.  E.  M.  Shepherd,  James  C.  Carter,  James 
A.  Hearne,  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Elihu  Root, 'Joseph  La- 
roque,  James  Speyer,  Horace  While,  Ernest  It.  Crosby, 
Francis  L.  Stetson,  and  William  J.  Bryan.  That  is  an 
aggregation  of  many  tnen  of  many  minds  which  is  not 
often ‘paralleled.  Former  Mayor  Strong,  chairman  of 
the  fund,  wants  to  see  it  greatly  increased.  The  treas  irer 
is  George  Foster  Peabody,  27  Pine  Street. 
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Phillips  Brooks  House  is  now  in  process  of  erection  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Harvard  yard,  on  a line  with 
Holworthy  Hall  and  parallel  with  Holden  Chapel.  The 
building  is  to  cost  $50,000,  and  the  design  is  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Longfellow.  The  building  is  to  afford  homes  for  various 
religious  societies  of  the  university,  and  is  to  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  a religious  spirit  which  shall  result  in 
action.  This  spirit  is  very  active  nowadays  at  Harvard, 
and  the  enterprises  in  which  it  has  found  expression  have 
need  of  a headquarters.  The  new  house  has  the  oldest  and 
plainest  brick  buildings  in  the  yard  for  its  neighbors,  and 
has  been  designed  to  harmonize  with  them. 

Word  comes  from  New  Haven  of  the  condemnation  of 
two  more  Yale  buildings  of  the  famous  old  brick  row. 
North  College  and  the  Lyceum  are  under  sentence  by  the 
corporation,  and  will  come  down  next  summer.  After 
that,  South  Middle,  built  in  1751,  will  be  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  old  buildings  of  Yale.  It  is  the  oldest  of  them  all, 
and  possibly  the  corporation  may  keep  it  as  a relic.  The 
Lyceum  was  built  in  1804,  and  North  College  in  1821.  Of 
the  seven  buildings  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Yale  was 
housed  in  1890  only  one  will  see  the  century  out. 

The  Alcalde,  a weekly  paper  which  has  been  published 
for  two  years  in  the  interest  of  the  students  and  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  concluded  to  extend  its 
field,  and  started  in  November  as  a general  weekly,  de- 
voted to  polities,  literature,  education,  business,  and  what- 
ever interests  thoughtful  people.  One  peculiarity  on 
which  it  congratulates  itself  is  that  it  favors  the  gold 
standard.  There  is  as  yet  a dearth  of  papers  of  that 
persuasion  in  Texas,  though,  as  the  Slate  has  no  silver- 
mines,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  prefer  silver 
dollars.  There  is  good  hope  that  the  Alcalde  will  present- 
ly find  itself  less  lonely  than  at  present  in  its  sound-money 
preferences. 

The  business  of  the  Cooper  Union  Labor  Bureau,  R. 
Fulton  Cutting  president,  is  to  find  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  considers  its  business  superlatively  important, 
and  has  faith  in  the  methods  which  it  uses  to  promote  it. 
Last  year  it  found  permanent  jobs  for  3524  men,  and 
temporary  employment,  averaging  thirteen  days  at  $1  50 
a day,  for  564  men.  Its  officers  are  honored  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  New  York.  It  needs  money  for  its 
work,  and  invites  subscriptions,  which  should  be  sent  to 
Warner  Van  Norden,  treasurer,  25  Nassau  Street. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  fif- 
teen other  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names  are  familiar, 
believe  that  the  “History  of  Woman,”  winch  lias  long 
engaged  the  labors  of  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke,  of  East 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  will  be  a valuable  and  impor- 
tant work  if  it  is  finished,  and  are  .anxious  that  Mr.  Cooke 
should  go  on  witli  it.  He  will  do  so  if  he  can  get  $1000 
a year  for  the  next  three  years,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  aforesaid  that  100  persons 
shall  send  $10  a year  for  three  years  to  Mr.  William  L. 
Garrison,  35  Federal  Street,  Boston,  and  thus  provide  a 
fund  that  will  insure  the  world  against  losing  the  fruits 
of  Mr.  Cooke’s  labors.  Subscribers  will  receive  the  book 
when  it  is  finished. 

There  are  a great  many  things  about  women  which  are 
not  as  yet  generally  known,  and  with  which  it  would  he 
profitable  to  the  world  to  be  better  acquainted.  No  doubt 
they  will  ail  be  disclosed  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  book,  which  will 
be  three  volumes  long  when  it  is  finished. 

It  seems  to  be  virtually  determined  that  the  New  York 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument  will  not  be  erected  either 
in  the  plaza  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  or  at  the  northern  end 
of  Riverside  Drive.  The  Sculpture  Society,  through  its 
president,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  has  vetoed  both  these  sites. 
It  would  appear  that  when  the  search  for  a site  for  this 
monumeut  is  resumed  it  would  be  well  first  to  ascertain 
what  site  seems  to  the  Sculpture  Society  to  be  appropri- 
ate. 

M.  Boldini’s  portrait  of  Whistler,  now  on  exhibition 
with  others  in  the  Boussod -Valadon  gallery  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  temperament 
of  an  artist  who  seems  to  find  his  chief  pleasure  in  giving 
offence.  Mr.  Whistler  must  have  had  a gratifying  expe- 
rience of  liis  kind  of  sport  in  his  recent  dealings  witli  Sir 
William  Eden.  He  painted  Lady  Eden’s  portrait,  with  a 
vague  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  from  100  to 
150  guineas  for  it.  The  portrait  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon.  Sir  William  sent  a check  for  100  guineas.  Mr. 
Whistler  found  that  sum  insufficient,  but  retained  the 
check, wrote  Sir  William  a letter,  and  paiuled  the  face  out 
of  the  portrait.  Sir  William  sued  for  the  return  of  both 
the  portrait  and  the  check,  and  for  damages  besides.  He 
won  his  case,  but  Mr.  Whistler  appealed,  and  the  higher 
court  directed  that  he  should  return  Sir  William’s  check 
and  pay  1000  francs  damages,  but  that  he  might  keep  the 
portrait.  It  has  not  transpired  whether  Mr.  Whistler  has 
complied  with  this  decision  or  not,  but  unless  M.  Boldini’s 
portrait  does  him  much  injustice  he  must  have  enjoyed 
greatly  all  the  incidents  of  the  disagreement,  and  must 
feel  that  his  seven-liundred-dollars’  worth  of  quarrel  was 
cheaply  bought. 

The  news  that  the  West  Point  cadets  have  had  their 
milk  stopped  is  interesting  to  every  one  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  unusual  amount  of  malarial  illness  that  has 
bothered  the  West  Point  people  for  several  years  past. 
A despatch  in  the  Herald  of  December  24  stated  that  the 
microbes,  for  which  there  lias  been  an  earnest  search  at 
West  Point  for  many  months,  had  at  last  been  run  down 
in  the  milk,  and  that  since  the  supply  had  been  shut  off 
the  healtli  of  the  corps  of  cadets  was  very  greatly  im- 
roved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tale  is  well  founded, 
ickness  has  been  much  too  common  in  the  Military  Acad- 
emy and  near  it. 

Letters  received  from  Charles  M.  Harris,  chief  of  the 
Rothschild  expedition  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which 
left  New  York  last  March,  report  good  progress  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  The  party 
of  five  went  from  New  York  to  Panama,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  charter  a schooner.  There  they  got  yellow 
fever,  and  three  of  them  died.  Mr.  Harris  then  went  to 
Ban  Francisco,  reorganized  his  party,  chartered  a suitable 


vessel,  and  finally  reached  the  islands  about  August  1. 
Writing  to  his  brother,  who  lives  in  Augusta,  Maine,  he 
says  that  he  has  now  aboard  his  schooner  thirty-five  live 
tortoises  of  two  species,  and  about  two  thousand  birds, 
besides  a large  number  of  iguanas  of  two  species,  and 
many  lizards,  snakes,  birds’  epgs,  and  turtles.  At  the 
time  of  writing  he  had  covered  about  half  the  ground 
and  accumulated  about  half  a cargo. 

The  Galapagos,  ns  will  be  remembered,  are  on  the  equa- 
tor, some  six  huudred  miles  off  t lie  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  are  interesting  to  scientists  as  a repository 
of  several  species  of  birds  and  other  creatures  which  else- 
where have  become  extinct. 

Assistant-Secretary  Rgosevelt  has  made  a report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  disclosing  the  decrepitude  ami  in- 
adequacy of  tlie  buildings  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, nud  urging  that  Congress  be  entreated  to  provide 
for  putting  tlie  material  part  of  the  academy  in  proper 
order.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  in  a general  scheme  of  re- 
building on  a coherent  plan,  and  submits  such  a plan 
with  his  report.  Just  now,  he  says,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  a recitation-hall  and  the  abandonment  of  several 
tumble-down  buildings,  the  academy  is  painfully  short 
of  quarters,  and  the  cadets  recite  in  a loft,  which  has 
been  divided  into  class-rooms  by  canvas  partitions.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thinks  that  $1,100,000  expended  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer,  would  give  the 
country  a coherent  and  suitable  fitting  school  for  our 
naval  service.  Whut  lie  wants  immediately  are  an  ar- 
mory, a boat-house,  a power-house,  officers’  quarters,  a 
basin  for  a training-ship  to  lie  in,  and  a sea-wall.  Some 
one  ought  to  divulge  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  policy  of 
the  country  is  billions  for  pensions  and  the  least  possible 
share  of  what  is  left  for  defence. 

A Texas  correspondent  of  the  Weekly,  who  is  con- 
vinced that  “the  farmer  is  incompareably  of  more  im- 
portance then  the  colledge  graduate,”  deplores  the  pro- 
pensity of  rich  philanthropists  to  give  millions  to  promote 
the  higher  education,  and  thinks  he  knows  of  a much 
better  thing  to  do.  He  invites  “ some  one  who  wants  to 
denate  a million  for  a real  public  benifit,  to  buy  a large 
tract  of  land  cut  it  up  into  40  acre  farms  put  tlie  im- 
provements on  them  that  are  necessary  for  an  occupant, 
then  offer  them  for  sale  on  twenty  years  time  without 
interest,  the  money  to  be  used  over  again  for  the  same 
purpose,  just  chargeing  enough  so  ns  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses so  that  the  original  sum  will  never  grow  any 
smaller.”  The  projector  of  this  plan  lias  no  doubt  at  all 
that  it  would  work,  that  farms  so  offered  would  be  eager- 
ly taken,  and  that  the  result  would  be  to  increase  tlie 
rural  population,  and  keep  the  cities  from  being  over- 
crowded. It  is  a pleasure  to  inform  him  that  something 
very  like  the  plan  lie  proposes  is  being  tried  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Baron  Hirsch.  His  plan  would  be  more  attractive 
if  be  could  guarantee  that  his  assisted  fanners  would  not 
unanimously  repudiate  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  after 
the  first  year,  and  that  they  would  not  all  vole  for  free 
silver  at  every  election.  Capitalists  sometimes  give  money 
for  educational  uses  because  they  hope  thereby  lo  raise 
the  average  of  intelligence  and  promote  wise  government 
and  tlie  security  of  property.  It  would  probably  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  that  the  same  ends  can  be  attained 
by  .promoting  the  increase  of  Texas  farmers.  The  time- 
honored  impression  that  agriculture  and  a superior  virtue 
are  linked  together  has  of  late  years  grown  somewhat 
faint. 

In  the  Weekly  of  December  25  there  was  an  article  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  about  “Neighborhood  Pleasure- 
Grounds  in  Boston,”  whereof  a Boston  reader  of  the  Week- 
ly writes  as  follows: 

A most  interesting  article  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted, Jr.,  in  yonr  issae  of 
this  week  is  marred  by  censure  of  a certain  group  of  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton so  unjustifiable  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  puss  without 
some  word  of  reply..  In  describing  the  pleasure-ground  along  the  part 
of  the  Charles  Klver  called  the  Charlesbank,  Mr.  Olms'ed  says:  “The 
taking  wub  part  of  a project,  set  fortli  in  1876,  for  the  formation  of  a 
walled  embankment  along  the  river  from  this  point  up  to  Cottage 
Farms,  a distance  of  about  three  miles ; but  owing  to  selfish  opposition 
of  the  Influential  householders  ou  Beacon  Street,  the  project  line  not 
been  carried  into  execution." 

This  is  wholly  unjustified.  The  “project  lias  not  been  curried  Into 
execution"  from  lack  of  funds,  the  city  being  nlrcady  heavily  in  debt. 
Moreover,  these  householders  do  not  oppose  a “ walled  embankment" 
between  their  houses  aud  the  liver.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  do 
not  personally  desire  the  change,  preferring  tlie  quiet  now  existing  on 
the  river-side,  they  are  ready  to  acqnicsce  in  the  construction  of  this 
embankment  because  it  will  be  a gain  for  the  public,  and  many  of  them 
are  even  willing  to  contribute  liberally  towards  the  cost  of  it. 

What  these  same  householders  did  oppose  was  not  the  embank- 
ment, hut  two  schemes  which  had  no  necessary  connection  whatso- 
ever with  tlie  embankment  plan.  One  was  to  build  a dam  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Charles  River,  aud  turn  the  Buck  Bay  into  a pond  of  fresh  water 
instead  of  a tidal  basin  twice  scoured  everyday  with  salt  water.  About 
this  opinions  differ,  but  it  was  declared  by  Colonel  Waring,  and  also 
by  many  medical  experts,  that  such  a pond  was  probably  provocative 
of  malaria,  and  certaiuly  unwholesome,  because  at  certain  times  sub- 
stantially the  whole  sewage  of  tlie  entire  region  empties  into  the  Back 
Bay,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  The  sewers  are  not  large  enough 
to  carry  both  sewage  and  surface  water,  and  during  heavy  rnins  the 
mixed  sewage  and  water  discharges  ita  surplus  into  the  Charles  River 
through  automatic  floodgates  prepared  for  tlds  purpose.  A thorough- 
ly unprejudiced  board,  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  who 
heard  the  testimony,  reported  against  the  scheme. 

The  other  proposal  was  to  obtain  money  for  the  State  by  selling  part 
of  the  proposed  embankment  for  building  purposes,  thus  by  a new 
row  of  houses  cutting  off  from  tlie  water  nearly  a mile  of  existing 
bonse  lots,  which  had  been  expressly  sold  fronting  upon  a great  public 
water  highway.  This  was  mere  confiscation,  uud  the  scheme  met  with 
prompt  and  deserved  failnre.  The  nse  of  such  an  embankment  for 
building  purposes  is  now  expressly  forbidden  by  statute. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Olmsted’s  fault,  but  the  misfortune  of 
the  Weekly  itself,  that  lie  seems  to  have  made  a state- 
ment which  needs  correction.  Tlie  corrected  proofs  of  his 
article  were  not  received  from  him  until  the  number  of 
tlie  Weekly  in  which  liis  article  had  appeared  had  gone 
to  press, and  certain  changes  that  lie  indicated  could  not 
he  made.  Those  changes  included  the  omission  of  the  en- 
tire passage  to  which  the  Boston  gentleman  takes  excep- 
tion. and  which  therefore,  in  so  far  as  he  could,  Mr.  Olm- 
sted suppressed.  It  may  be  worth  adding  that  Mr.  Olm- 
sted’s article  was  written  some  months  ago.  when  possibly 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  somewhat  less  clear  than  they 
subsequently  became.  J'-  S.  Martin. 
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THE  RED  AXE.* 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “ Lochinvar,"  “The  Gray  Man,"  “The  Stickit  Minister.”  f.tc. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  RED  AXE  OP  THE  WOI.PMARK. 

JUST  os  clearly  do  I remember  the  next  morning.  The 
Little  Playmate  lay  by  me  on  my  bed,  wrapped  in 
one  of  my  childish  night-gowns— which  old  Hanne 
bad  sought  out  for  her  the  night  before.  It  was  a 
brisk,  chill,  nippy  daybreak,  and  I lmd  piled  most 
of  the  bedclothes  upon  her.  I lay  at  the  nether  side, 
clipped  tight  to  my  single  brown  blanket.  It  was  perish- 
ing cold.  Out  of  the  heaped  coverings  I saw  presently  a 
pair  of  eyes,  great  and  dark,  regarding  me. 

Then  a little  voice  spoke,  sweetly  and  clearly,  but  yet 
strangely  sounding  to  me,  who  had  never  before  heard  a 
babe  speak : 

“ I want  my  father— tell  him  to  send  Crete,  my  maid, 
to  attend  on  me,  and  then  lo  come  himself  to  sit  by  the 
bed  and  amuse  me!" 

Alas!  her  father— well  I knew  what  had  come  to  him— 
that  which  in  the  mercy  of  the  Duke-C'asimir  and  in  the 
crowning  mercy  of  the  Red  Axe  1 hail  seen  come  to  so 
many.  The  dogs  did  not  howl  at  nil  that  morning, 
“'ey  too  were  tired  with  the  hunting  and  sated  with 
the  quarry. 

All  the  same,  [ tried  to  answer  my  companion. 

“Little  maid,"  said  I,  “let  me  be  your  maid  and  your 
t 'tber.  I will  gladly  get  you  all  you  want.  But  ynur 
pTod  father  has  gone  on  a weary  journey,  and  it  will  be 
long  ere  lie  can  hope  lo  return." 

. “ Well.”Bbe  said,  “send  lazy  Crete,  then.  I will  scold 
jier  soundly  for  not  bringing  the  sop  of  hot  milk  and 
oread— which,  indeed,  is  not  food  for  a lady  of  my  nge. 
But  my  father  insists  upon  it.  He  is  dreadfully  obstinate." 

Now  there  was  no  one  but  our  old  deaf  Hanne  in  the 
•‘lichen  of  the  Red  Tower.  She  staid  only  for  cooking 
j'nd  keeping  the  house  clean.  My  father  never  paid 
her  wages,  and  she  never  asked  any.  She  did  her  work, 
und  took  that  which  she  needed  out  of  the  household 
purse  without  check  or  question.  It.  was  long  before  I 
guessed  that  Hanne  also  owed  her  life  lo  my  father’s  care. 
i had  noticed,  indeed,  when  he  had  upon  him  the  red 
* Began  iu  Hasi-kk's  Wimr  No.  2141. 
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headman’s  dress,  which  lilted  him  like  a flame  climbing 
up  a lull  back  log  on  the  winter’s  fire,  that  old  Hanne 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  and  shrauk  away  into  her 
den  under  the  stairs.  Many  a lime  have  I seen  her  peep- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  tottering 
back  when  she  heard  him  oome  down  the  stair  from  the 
garret.  Aud  I guessed  so  well  the  reason  of  her  fear, 
that  I used  to  cry  to  her, 

“ Come  out.  good  Hanne;  the  Red  Axe  is  gone." 

Then  would  she  run,  pattering  like  a scared  rabbit  over 
the  uneven  floor,  to  the  window,  nnd  watch  my  father 
stalking,  grim  and  tall,  ncross  the  open  spaces  of  the 
yard  towards  the  judgment- hall  of  Duke  Casimir,  llie 
men-at-arms  avoiding  him  with  deft  reverence.  For 
though  they  haled  him  almost  as  much  ns  did  the  fat 
burghers,  they  feared  him  too',  and  Unit  because  Gott- 
fried Gottfried  was  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  Duke; 
and,  besides,  was  no  man  to  stand  in  the  ill  graces  of  when 
one  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  Wolfslterg. 

So  this  morning  it  was  to  the  ancient  Hanne  that  I ran 
down,  and  told  her  how,  ns  quickly  as  she  might,  she  must 
bring  milk  and  bread  to  the  little  one. 

“ But.”  said  she,”  there  is  none  save  that  which  is  to  be 
sodden  for  your  father's  breakfast  nnd  your  own.” 

“ Do  as  you  are  bid.  bad  Hanne,"  cried  I.  being,  like 
all  solitary  children,  quickly  made  angry,  “or  I will  tell 
my  father  to  drive  you  before  him  when  next  he  goes 
forth  clad  in  red  to  the  Hall  of  Justice." 

At  which  the  poor  old  woman  gave  vent  to  a sharp 
screechy  cry.  and  caught  at  her  skinny  throat  with  twitch- 
ing bony  fingers. 

“Oh.  but  you  know  not  wlmt  you  say,  cruel  boy!"  she 
gasped.  “ For  the  love  of  God,  speak  not  such  words  in 
the  house  of  the  Red  Axe!" 

But,  like  an  ill-governed  child,  I was  cruel,  because  I 
knew  my  power,  aud  so  made  sure  that  Haune  would  do 
what  1 asked. 

••Well,  then,  bring  the  sop  quickly,”  said  I,  “or.  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  I will  speak  lo  my  father!  He  and  I rail 
well  be  doing  with  beaten  cakes  made  crisp  on  the  iron 
girdle.  In  these  you  have  great  skill.” 

This  last  1 said  to  cheer  her,  for  she  loved  compliments 


on  her  conking.  Though,  strange  to  tell,  I never  saw  her 
cat  anything  herself  all  the  yeurs  she  remained  in  our 
house. 

When  I was  gone  upstairs  again  I looked  about  for  the 
Little  Playmate.  She  wns  not  to  be  seen  any  where.  There 
was  only  u tiny  cozy  hole  down  among  the  blankets,  which 
was  yet  warm  when  1 thrust  my  liaml  within  it.  But  it 
was  empty, and  the  top  a little  fallen  in,  as  if  the  occupant 
lmd  set  tier  knee  on  it  when  she  crawled  out.  A baby 
stocking  lay  outside  it  on  the  floor. 

“ Little  maid.”  I cried.  “ where  are  you?" 

But  I heard  nothing  except  a hissing  up  on  the  roof, 
and  then  a great  slithering  rumble  down  below,  which 
boomed  like  the  distant  cannons  the  Margraf  sent  to  be- 
siege us.  I listened  and  shuddered;  Imt  it  was  only  the 
snow  from  the  tall  roof  of  the  Red  Tower  which  had 
slipped  off  and  fallen  to  the  ground.  Then  I had  a vision 
of  a slender  little  figure  clambering  on  the  leads,  and  the 
treacherous  snow  striking  her  ni>t  into  the  air,  nnd  then — 
the  cruel  stones  of  the  pavement 

"Little  maid!  little  maid!"  I cried  out  ngnin,  beginning 
to  weep  myself  foe  pity  at  my  thought,  “ where  are  you? 
Sjwak  to  me.  You  are  my  playmate.” 

Then  I ran  to  the  rq^  and  though  the  stones  chilled 
me  lo  the  bone  nnd  the  frost  bitten  iron  hasps  of  the  fasten- 
ings burned  me  like  fire,  I opened  the  trap  door  and  looked 
out.  There  nliove  me  was  the  crow-stepped  gable  of  the 
Rid  Tower,  with  the  axe  set  on  the  pinnacle  rustily  bright 
in  the  coming  light  of  the  morning— ull  swept  clean  of 
snow.  But  no  little  maid. 

I ran  lo  the  verge  and  peered  down.  I saw  a grent 
heap  of  frozen  snow  fallen  on  its  idge  and  partly  canted 
over,  half  covering  a deep  red  stain,  which  was  turning 
, black  nnd  horrid  in  the  daylight.  But  no  little  maid. 

Then  I ran  all  over  the  house,  calling  to  her,  but  could 
not  find  her  anywhere.  I was  just  beginning  to  bethink 
me  that  she  might  he  a fairy  child,  one  that  came  at  night 
and  vanished  like  the  dream  gold  which  is  forever  turn- 
ing to  withered  leaves  in  the  morning.  At  last  I be- 
thought me  of  my  father's  room,  where  even  I.  his  son, 
had  never  been  at  night,  and  indeed  but  seldom  in  the  day. 
For  it  W’a8  the  Hereditary  Juslicer's  fancy  to  lodge  him 
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Hj^P^^nTnytliing  else. 

^^Doyou  know,  black  man,”  she  said — “ for,  you  know, 
you  are  black  though  you  wear  red  clothes — I am  glad  you 
are  not  afraid  of  me.  At  home  every  one  was  afraid  of 
me.  Why,  the  little  children  stood  with  their  mouths 
open  and  their  eyes  like  this  whenever  they  saw  me.” 


Why,  the  little  children  stood  with  their  mouths 


. uusk.j  uiue-black  hair,  of  late  severing  at 
the  temples — grave,  sombre,  quiet  in  all  his  actions. 

But  what  was  my  surprise,  as  the  little  maid  came 
nearer  to  the  bed  with  her  pretty  dancing  movement,  car- 
rying the  axe  much  ns  if  it  had  been  an  over-heavy  babe, 
to  see  the  Duke’s  Justicer  suddenly  skip  over  the  far  side 
of  the  bedstead  and  stand  with  his  red  cloak  about  him, 
watching  her. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  PRINCESS  HKLKNK. 

“ What  devil’s  work  is  this?”  he  said,  frowning  at  her 
severely. 

And  I confess  that  I trembled;  but  not  so  the  little 
maid. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  raannie,”  she  said,  laying  dowrn  the 
axe  oil  the  stock  of  the  couch,  against  which  its  broad  red 
blade  and  glass-clear  cutting  edge  made  an  irregular  patch 
of  light.  “ Come  and  sit  down  beside  me  on  your  bed.  I 
shall  not  hurt  you  indeed,  mannie,  and  1 want  to  talk  to 
you.  There  is  nothing  but  a little  boy  downstairs.  And 
I like  best  to  talk  with  men.” 

“ I declare,  it  is  the  dead  man’s  brat  I saved  last  night 
for  Hugo’s  sake!”  1 heard  my  father  mutter,  “the  maid 
with  the  girdle  of  golden  letters.” 

Presently  a smile  of  amusement  struggled  about  his 
mouth  at  her  bairnly  imperiousness,  but  he  came  obedi- 
ently enough  and  sat  down.  Nevertheless  he  took  away 
the  heavy  axe  from  her,  and  said:  “ Put  this  down,  then, 
or  give  it  to  me.  It  is  not  a pretty  plaything  for  little 
girls!” 

The  small  figure  in  white  put  up  a tiny  fat  hand,  and 
solemnly  withdrew  the  red  patch  of  mask  from  before 
the  wide-open  baby  eyes. 

“I  am  not  a little  girl,  remember,  mannie,”  she  said;  “I 
am  a Princess  and  a great  lady.” 

My  father  bowed  without  rising. 

“ I shall  not  forget,”  he  said. 

‘ You  should  stand  up  and  bow  when  I tell  you  that," 
said  she.  “I  declare, you  have  no  more  manners  than  the 
little  boy  in  the  brown  blanket  downstairs!” 

“ Princess,”  said  my  father,  gravely,  “during  my  life  I 
have  met  a great  many  distinguished  people  of  your  rank, 
and,  do  you  know,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  complained 
of  my  manners  before.” 

“ Ah,”  cried  the  little  maid,  “ then  you  have  never  met 
my  father  the  Prince.  He  is  terribly  particular.  You 
must  go  so ” (she  imitated  the  mincing  walk  of  a court 
chamberlain),  “you  must  hold  your  tails  thus”  (wagging 
her  white  night-rail  and  twisting  about  her  head  to  watch 
the  effect),  “and  you  must  retire  so!”  With  that  she 
came  bowing  backwards  towards  the  well  of  the  staircase, 
so  far  that  I was  almost  afraid  she  would  fall  plump  into 
my  arms.  But  she  checked  herself  in  time,  and  without 
looking  round  or  seeing  me,  she  tripped  back  to  my  father's 
bedside  and  sat  down  quite  confidingly  beside  him. 


which  her  appearance  paralyzed  the  infantry  of  her  na- 
tive city.  “ I am  glad  my  father  left  me  here  till  he 
should  come  back.  Do  you  know,  I like  your  house. 
There  are  so  many  interesting  things  about  it.  That  fun- 
ny axe  over  there  is  nice.  It  looks  as  if  it  could  cut 
things.  Has  it  ever  cut  anything?  It  is  so  nicely  polish- 
ed. How  do  you  keep  it  so,  and  can  I help  you?” 

“ I had  just  finished  polishing  and  oiling  it  before  I fell 
asleep,” answered  Gottfried  Gottfried.  “You  see,  little 
Princess,  1 had  very  many  things  to  cut  with  it  last 
night." 

“ What  a pity  the  Prince  had  not  time  to  wait  and  see 
you.  He  is  so  very  fond  of  going  out  into  the  forest  with 
the  woodmen.  Once  he  took  me  to  see  the  tallest  tree  in 
all  our  woods  cut  down  with  just  such  an  axe  as  that — 
only  it  was  not  red.  Have  you  ever  seen  a high  tree  cut 
down?” 

“I  have  cut  down  some  pretty  tall  ones  myself," said 
the  Duke’s  Justicer,  smiling  quietly  at  her. 

“Ah,  but  not  as  tall  as  my  father!  It  is  beautiful  to 
see  him  strip  his  doublet  and  lay  to.  They  say  there  is 
not  a woodmau  like  him  in  all  our  land.”  Helene  looked 
at  my  father,  whose  arms  were  folded  in  his  great  cloak. 
“ But  you  have  fine  strong  arms  too,”  she  said.  “You 
look  as  if  you  could  cut  things.  Did  my  father  ever  see 
you  cut  down  tall  trees?" 

“ Yes.”8aid  Gottfried  Gottfried,  slowly,  “once.” 

“And  did  he  say  that  you  cut  well?”  the  little  maid 
went  one,  with  a strange,  wilful  persistence  in  her  idea. 

“ He  neither  said  that  I did  well  nor  yet  that  I did  ill," 
replied  Gottfried  Gottfried. 

“ Ah,”  said  Helene,  “ that  was  just  like  the  Prince!  He 


was  afraid  of  flattering  you  and  making  you  unfit  foryour 
work.  But  if  he  said  nothing,  depend 
pleased.” 


upon  it  he  was 
I think  he 


Thunk  you.  Princess,”  said  my  father, 
was  well  enough  pleased.” 

Just  then  there  came  a noise  that  I knew — a sound 
which  chilled  every  bone  in  my  body. 

It  was  the  clear  ring  of  a steady  footstep  upon  the 
pavement  without.  It  came  heavily  and  slowly  across 
the  yard.  The  outer  hasp  of  our  door  clicked.  The  door 
opened  and  the  footstep  began  to  ascend  the  stair. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  dared  make 
so  free  with  the  Red  Tower  and  its  occupant.  Our  visitor 
was,  without  doubt,  the  Duke  Casimir  himself. 

For  the  first  time  I saw  my  father  manifestly  discon- 
certed. The  little  maid’s  life  might  be  worth  no  more 
than  a torn  ballad  if  Duke  Casimir  happened  to  be  in  evil 
humor  or  had  repented  him  of  his  mercy  of  the  past  night. 
I saw  the  Red  Axe  look  aimlessly  about  for  a hiding-place. 
There  was  a niche  round  which  certain  cloaks  and  cover- 
lets were  hung. 
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dred  thousand  acres  of  farm  or  raiii.ii  ...ud  that  are  now 
absolutely  worthless. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  always  lived  in  the  rain  belts 
of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  make  plain  the  vital  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  of  the  irrigation  schemes  required  to 
develop  much  of  the  finest  part  of  California,  where  sun- 
shine gives  health  and  where  water  will  give  wealth  to 
thousands  who  have  gone,  and  will  go,  to  that  land  of 
long  sunny  days  that  are  still  deliciously  cool,  and  of 
nights  that  bring  back  to  worn-out  nerves  and  ailing  lungs 
the  boon  of  health  once  more. 

But  much  of  that  country  and  its  benefits  must  forever 
be  lost  to  man  unless  some  plans  can  be  devised  by  which 
the  really  fine  land  may  have  more  water,  for  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  great  valleys  and  belts  of  rich 
soil  are  without  the  touch  of  rain,  and  have  upon  or  near 
them  neither  river,  brook,  spring,  nor  well.  Nothing, 
therefore,  will  grow  upon  it  but  the  hideous  and  destruc- 
tive cactus  and  the  worthless  sage-brush  and  chaparral. 

Of  the  superficial  or  artificial  prosperity  of  California 
we  have  all  heard  and  read  much.  Its  mines,  its  fruit,  and 
its  climate  are  known  of  all  men.  The  brave  adventurous 
spirits  who  “struck  it  rich,"  or  who  “ passed  in  their 
checks”  by  way  of  the  ready-revolver  route,  but  who  also 
incidentally  opened  up  a vast  State,  we  have  all  learned 
about.  But  the  solid  and  permanent  possibilities  of  a 
large  part  of  California  hud  yet  to  be  provided  for.  Mines 
“ peter  out,”  and  miners  are  proverbially  a shifting  popu- 
lation. Climate,  however  fine,  is  short  ration  for  a per- 
manent resident,  and  fruit  will  not  grow  without  water. 
Yet  it  is  in  the  poorly  watered  belt  of  California  that  the 
fine  orange,  lemon,  and  olive  proves  may  be  developed, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  climate  is  especially  fitted  for  such 
production. 

Therefore  until  the  providence  of  man  shall  have 
wrestled  successfully  with  the  water  problem  southern 
California’s  permanent  prosperity  will  remain  proble- 
matical. It  is  this  question  which  certain  men  are  now 
proposing  to  settle  for  all  time  in  San  Diego  County. 

Isolated  reservoirs  and  dams  have  been  built  in  many 
places  in  this  and  other  States,  but  in  this  “system,”  now 
near  completion,  there  is  a long-headed  method  followed 
which  appears  to  be  unique. 

I shall  try  to  make  it  plain  and  simple,  but  figures  will 
be  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  go  with  me  to  the  “catch 
basin,”  or  highest  reservoir.  This  is  a stretch  of  lowland 
or  valley  near  the  top  of  the  mountain *.  It  is  3100  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  toward  which  all  the  water  and  snow 
that  fall  on  this  side  of  the  Coast  Range  make  their  way. 
But  you  must  remember  that  unless  mountain  water  and 
snow  are  directed  by  the  genius  of  man.  they  will  flow  off 
into  canyons  and  gulches  and  rush  to  the  sea.  or  sink  be 
neath  the  bed  of  sandy  rivers,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the 
rivers  in  California,  and  be  wholly  lost  and  useless  so  far 
as  the  needs  of  man  may  go. 

The  finest  land  in  the  world  is  utterly  worthless  with- 
out an  ample  water-supply.  The  very  fruits  also  which 
can  be  raised  only  in  this  unique  climate  are  especially 
dependent  upon  a steady  and  complete  water-supply. 
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The  other  day  I drove  past  the  beautiful  olive-ranch  of 
he  venerable  historian  Bancroft,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
letermine  whether  the  white-haired  old  gentleman  under 
lie  trees  or  the  masses  of  maturing  fruit  on  the  limbs  told 
ihe  more  eloquent  story  of  the  health  and  life  giving  pow- 
;r  of  this  climate  plus  water;  for  adjoining  his  ranch  is  a 
rast  stretch  of  rich  mesa  (table)  land  that  is  a barren 
iraste  of  cactus,  sage-brush,  and  alkali,  worthless  for  man 
>r  beast,  dry,  ugly,  and  forbidding,  because  it  has  no  wa- 
ter. Yet  the  land  is  quite  as  good  as  his,  and  needs  only 
the  touch  of  water  to  give  it  value. 

But  to  return  to  my  “catch  basin  ” 3100  feet  above  and 
50  miles  from  the  sea.  This  basin  is  composed  of  1870 
acres  of  land.  It  is  naturally  walled  in  by  mountains, 
except  for  one  little  outlet  through  a canyon,  where  flows 
the  river  which  has  received  all  of  the  little  streams  that 
drain,  or  catch  the  rain  and  snow  fall,  from  136  square 
miles  (87,000  acres)  of  mountain -land  above  this  tract. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  water  and  snow  in  those  moun- 
tains, but  all  has  been  lost  until  now,  as  it  dashed  to  the 
sea  through  this  canyon.  A private  company  of  men, 
headed  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Babcock,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  for  California,  is  now  constructing  across  this  can- 
yon what  the  engineers  tell  me  is  the  largest  dam  in 
America,  and  possibly  in  the  world.  And  in  doing  this 
the  largest  blast  in  the  world  was  touched  off  the  other 
day.  It  was  composed  of  50  tons  and  100  pounds  of 
blasting-powder— the  largest  number  of  pounds  of  pow- 
der ever  used  in  a blast,  the  famous  Hell  Gate  blast  bav- 
in cr  used  but  50.000  pounds,  or  25  tons. 

When  this  catch  basin  is  full  of  water  it  will  have  15,- 
226.975,170  gallons  of  water  to  hold  in  trust  for  the 
patched  lands  below.  The  great  dam  which  is  built 
across  the  canyon  from  bed  rock  in  one  mountain-side  to 
bed-rock  in  the  other,  and  which  had  to  go  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  river  115  feet  to  strike  bed  rock  bottom, 
will  be,  when  done,  265  feet  high,  and  will,  in  point  of 
fact,  be  simply  another  mountain  grown  solidly  up  across 
the  only  outlet  that  nature  herself  had  left  for  the  waters 
of  the  hill-tops. 

The  dam  is  of  unique  construction.  It  is  more  nearly 
like  those  built  in  India  by  England  than  like  any  others 
in  this  country,  but  has  certain  features  which  differ  from 
either,  as  the  engineers  tell  me. 

Stop  and  picture  to  yourself  a canyon  between  two  moun- 
tains through  which  canyon  flows  a river.  At  the  river- 
level  the  canyon  is  80  feet  across— that  is,  about  the  width 
<>f  four  city  lots.  At  the  top  the  distance  across  is  2000 
feel.  Now  remember  that  the  mountain  brooks  and 
springs  and  creeks  and  rivers  from  136  square  miles  will 
bubble  and  rush  and  roar  down  into  the  big  basin,  whose 
only  outlet  is  this  river  in  the  canyon.  To  dam  that 
river  one  will  have  to  build  another  mountain  across  from 
bed-rock  to  bed-rock, and  from  mountain  to  mouutain,  and 
make  it  as  solid  as  the  eternal  hills;  for,  only  the  other 
day.  as  the  workmen  were  busy  with  the  dam  in  what  was 
a dry  t>ed  of  sand,  a cloud-burst  (or  sudden  rain)  fell 
somewhere  up  above  without  a drop  here,  but  as  they 
worked  in  the  bright  sunlight  a Mexican  horseman  came 
dashing  down  toward  the  camp,  calling  out  to  the  men  to 
take  their  tools  and  get  out.  “Water  is  coming!  Get 
out!  Get  out!”  he  called,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
as  the  men  scrambled  up  the  bank  from  the  works,  a solid 
body  of  water  two  feet  deep  dashed  down  the  river,  and 
left  several  feet  of  debris  where  the  men  had  been  at  work, 
while  it  sped  on  to  the  sea,  and  left  liehiml  it  a stretch  of 
sand  dry  again  the  next  day,  instead  of  a rushing  river. 
Tliis  was  in  the  “dry  season”  too.  Multiply  it  many 
t'nr»es  and  many  days  when  the  wet  season  comes,  and  you 
will  rea'ize  something  of  what  this  great  dam  will  have  to 
endure  and  withstand.  It  will  stand, as  I said, 265  feet  high. 
That  is  aboutas  high  as  a house  of  twenty-two  stories  would 
be.  (I  believe  the  famous  Osborn  Flats  of  New  York  are 
but  fifteen  stories  aboveground.)  The  Morenii 'tTTT7..-Wm 
be  20  feet  wide,  or  thick,  across  the  top,  so  you  may 
walk  or  drive  across  it  from  mountain-side  to  mountain- 
side, and  the  slant  of  the  canyon  is  such  that  at  this  point 
the  dam  will  give  you  a walk  or  drive  of  500  feet.  To 
make  such  a tremendous  structure  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand such  pressure  as  it  will  have  to  resist,  it  will  be  made 
450  feet  thick  at  the  river  surface!  That  is,  the  dam  will 
he  about  as  thick  through  at  the  bottom  as  the  length  of  two 
city  blocks  on  Broadway,  New  York,  or  from  Twenty- 
first  to  Twenty-third  streets,  which,  as  you  will  see,  will 
be  a very  respectable  artificial  mountain.  Excepting 
the  “toe  ” of  this  dam,  this  great  structure  is  built  with 
loose  rock.  Or,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  core  of  the  dam, 
or  toe  wall,  which  is  constructed  of  rock  and  cement,  and 
which  is  12  feet  thick,  will  be  backed  and  braced  and  con- 
tinued on  nnd  up  by  a structure  of  rock  450  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom,  and  20  feel  thick  at  tiie  top.  This  great,  mass 
of  broken  rock  nnd  bowlders  is  dropped  and  driven  firmly 
into  place  by  falling  from  great  iron  skips  250  feet  in  the 
air.  The  face  of  the  dam  from  the  toe  wall  will  be  carried 
on  up  in  the  shape  of  a four-foot  masonry  wall,  faced  on 
the  water  side  with  14  inches  of  asphalt  urn.  This  is  to 
render  the  great  artificial  mountain  impervious  to  water. 
The  backing  of  rock  will  make  the  bracing  behind  this. 

Suppose  for  a moment  that  we  wished  to  dam  Broad- 
way (and  there  are  people  who  do).  Suppose  that  we 
built  from  the  Herald  building  across  to  the  Bartholdi, 
bcgining  115  feet  fcfotrground  for  a foundation  in  bed- 
rock. mortising  into  a toe  wall  12  feet  thick,  14  inches  of 
asphnltum  on  a four-foot  masonry  wall,  backed  by  rock- 
work  450  feet  thick— or  extending  from  Thirty-fifth  to 
Thirty-seventh  streets — and  carried  up  as  high  as  would 
be  a twentv-two-story  building. 

Broadway  would  be  thoroughly  blocked, would  it  not? 

Is  there  anything  that  could  break  through?  Yes,  it 
could  be  blasted  out, but  nothing  else  would  free  the  street. 

But  when  this  great  dam  at  Morcnn  is  done,  we  have 
only  one  of  a system,  and  it  is  the  cleverness  of  the  system 
idea  that  is  the  main  feature. 

From  Morena  there  is  a fall,  or  difference  of  altitude, 
of  1.500  feet  down  the  line  of  the  same  canyon,  or  river- 
bed, to  the  next  dam,  eight  miles  farther  on,  which  is 
called  Barrett’s  Dam.  I suppose  you  will  want  to  know 
What  use  there  can  be  for  another  dam  after  what  I have 
said.  Well,  just  this:  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
much  more  water  above  the  big  dam  than  even  its  great 
basin  will  hold,  so  that  then;  is  an  escapement  tunnel.  8 
feH  in  diameter,  nnd  375  feet  long,  blasted  through  solid 
granite,  that  will  discharge  an  eight-foot  stream  and  di- 
vert it  from  the  catchment  basin  when  that  is  full  enough, 
carry  the  surplus  around  through  the  mountain  itself,  and 


empty  it  in  tbe  same  canyon  below  the  big  dam,  just  at 
its  heel.  Thence  it  will  go  on  its  original  way  toward  the 
sea,  gathering  up  as  it  flows,  also,  all  of  the  other  streams 
that  naturally  enter  the  river  on  the  lower  level  of  this 
1500-foot  descent  (covering  eight  miles  in  distance,  and 
draining  another  large  area  of  114  square  miles  below  the 
big  dam). 

Here,  again,  is  a dam  of  different  construction,  and  a 
receiving-basin,  or  reservoir,  which  will  hold  15,630,000,000 
gallons. 

Again,  when  this  is  full,  and  in  order  to  gather  in  the 
streams  that  rise  in  the  lower  foot-hills— and  with  an  alti- 
tude fall  of  1200  more  feet  toward  the  sea — is  the  Otay 
dam,  built  on  still  another  method,  which  has  a reservoir 
with  a capacity  of  14,000,000,000  gallons,  and  these  three 
reservoirs  will  distribute  water  to  reclaim  and  makegrent 
and  beautiful  ranches  of  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  grapes, 
land  which  is  now  cactus,  sage  brush,  and  alkali  waste- 
land, parched  and  barren,  and  useless  to  man  or  beast. 

So  much  for  the  “biggest  dam”  and  its  meaning  to 
southern  California. 

The  biggest  blast  in  the  world? 

Well,  it  was  like  this: 

Picture  to  yourself  a tunnel  3 feet  by  6 feet  in  size,  98 
feet  long,  blasted  that  far  straight  into  the  granite  side  of 
the  mountain.  This  is  about  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Then  picture  a tunnel  97  feet  directly  across 
the  end  of  this  one,  forming  a capital  T.  At  the  end  of 
this  cross-tunnel  blast  out  rooms,  in  each  of  which  you 
will  pack  50,000  pounds  of  blasting-powder.  Then  tamp 
or  fill  up  your  93  foot  entrauce  tunnel,  and  touch  off  your 
electric  connection  with  that  powder. 

Take  advice,  however,  and  don’t  stand  on  top  of  the 
mine.  Something  is  going  to  break.  In  the  case  at  Mo- 
rena, there  was  a great  shiver  of  the  earth  and  rocks,  a 
dead  rumble,  a great  roar,  a burst,  an  upheaval  and  an  out- 
lieaval  toward  the  canyon,  and  250,000  tons  of  granite  and 
stone  and  earth  began  to  turn  and  fall  and  crash  and 
dash  into  the  canyon  below.  Then  smoke  and  dust  and 
sand  rolled  up  and  up,  and  out  of  crevices  of  rocks  and 
earth.  More  masses  of  loosened  stones,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  tons  in  size,  let  go  their  tottering  hold  on  the 
mountain-side  and  crashed  their  way  down  to  solid  foot- 
ing, nnd  still  the  powder  smoke  and  dust  crept  out  of 
cracks  in  earth  and  rock  and  rolled  up  from  the  canyon, 
and  at  last  nature  resumed  her  sway  and  silence  fell  on 
camp  and  mountain,  except  as  the  workmen’s  hammers, 
the  drills,  the  boiler’s  sbriek,  the  derrick’s  creak,  and  the 
teamsters’  calls  filled  the  air,  and  “ the  biggest  blast  in  the 
world  ” was  a thing  of  the  past— but  California  had  fur- 
nished it,  as  was  her  natural  right. 

Helen  H.  Gardener. 

“ PICTURESQUE  SICILY.” 

i. 

It  has  been  almost  fatiguingly  usual  to  compare  a new 
book  to  a little  ship  just  sailing  on  its  first  voyage — its 
cargo  so  precious  to  the  owner,  its  port  so  uncertain,  its 
progress  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  winds  of  heaven,  that 
will  sweep  it  forward  or  drive  it  from  its  course  or  wreck 
it  utterly,  even  as  the  winds  of  heaven  in  their  large 
freedom  determine.  And  the  warmest  good  wishes  and 
the  cheers  of  friends  nnd  the  approval  of  reviewers  are 
seen,  in  this  comparison,  to  be  but  ineffective  things — 
>little  more  than  puffs  of  idle  breath  from  those  on  shore  1 

But  there  is  travel  by  land  ns  well  as  voyaging  by  sea; 
moreover,  certain  books  have  a personal  charm  that  we 
simply  cannot  express  without  using  terms  which  are 
commonly  applied  not  to  ships  or  anything  mechanical, 
but  to  human  beings  whom  we  are  disposed  to  like.  Such 
a rare  book  becomes  our  companion;  it  bus  manners;  it  is 
considerate,  sympathetic;  unpretentiously  it  lets  us  discov- 
er its  character;  far  from  putting  the  excellent  writing 
■iradUhfi^tnking  situations  and  the  interest  of  the  subject 
in  the  toreeT'^^and  insisting  that  we  shall  see  them 
without  delay,  it  isnTHTy-niyen  to  hiding  its  merit.  In 
the  first  chapters,  a bit  reserveu“7>-<Uffideflt,,  it  has  the 
modest  approach  of  a gentleman. 

Mr.  Paton’s  new  book,  Picturesque  Sicily*  shows  us,  in 
the  opening  chapters,  no  more  than  a winter’s  tale  of  an 
observant  traveller  who  has  chosen  to  pass  several  of  the 
cold  months  — or  months  that  he  might  otherwise  have 
found  cold — in  Palermo.  One  has  begun  to  read  it  chief- 
ly, perhaps,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  be  taken  to  any  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  this  season  ; one  is  perhaps 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  varied  story  and  history  that 
are  to  come— of  art  and  wealth  and  passion  in  the  past; 
of  archaeology  and  poverty  and  passion  in  the  pres- 
ent. One  is  not  conscious  of  being  led  on;  one  may 
even  fancy  himself  indifferent,  and  may  think  of  lay- 
ing the  book  aside,  and  taking  up  instead  Freeman's  Si- 
cilian studies,  or  Goethe’s  Ilalienische  Rem.  But  then, 
making  the  attempt,  one  will  find  that  he  cannot  turn 
back — one  is  in  Sicily.  The  fascination  of  Trinaeria  it- 
self. realized  little  by  little,  finally  holds  us.  We  are  no 
longer  mere  readers,  but  fellow-travellers,  when  Mr.  Paton 
sets  out  from  Palermo  to  visit  Eryx,  the  city  in  cloud-land; 
and  then  from  the  west  proceeds  to  the  “fairest  of  mortal 
cities.”  Girgenti  (the  Greek  Acragas,  the  Latin  Agrigen- 
tum)  in  the  south;  to  Caltanisetta  and  the  sulphurous 
heart  of  Sicily  ; to  iEtna  nnd  to  Syracuse,  once  the 

reatest  and  richest  of  European  cities  in  the  East ; 

nally  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclops,  and,  os  near  as  pru- 
dence allowed,  to  Charybdis  and  Scylln. 

II. 

Intrinsically  the  subject  is  not  only  full  of  entertain- 
ment, but  it  possesses  an  importance  that  has  never,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
books  devoted  to  it,  been  generally  or  fully  appreciated. 
There  is  perhaps  no  better  starting-point  for  the  study 
of  European  history  than  the  story  of  this  island,  upon 
which  have  been  fought  to  decisive  issue  some  of  the  mo- 
mentous contests  between  Europe  and  Asia.  In  these  con- 
flicts Europe  was  on  the  defensive;  civilization  itself  was 
at  stake.  Sikansand  Sikels,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Homans, 
Carthaginians,  Saracens.  Normans,  Angevins,  Spaniards 
—all  have  had  their  day  and  their  fierce  play  in  the  island 
that  by  turns  has  been  the  most  splendid  part  of  Greece, 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  Homan  Empire,  and  (after,  ita- 
eonquest  by  the  Normans)  the  most  brilliant  of  European 
states.  And  to  the  superlatives,  which  seem  no  more  than 

• I'icturenquf.  Sicily.  By  William  Agnew  Paton.  Illustrated.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  & Brothers. 


adequate  in  this  connection,  the  most  emphatic  remain 
to  be  added,  for  we  should  at  lpast  not  forget  that 
Sicily  was  the  most  beloved  portion  of  Germany  (at 
the  time  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.);  again  the  most  ill- 
used  portion  of  Spain,  and,  finally,  the  most  neglected 
or  misgoverned  compartimento  of  Italy.  “ The  Ireland 
of  Italy,”  it  has  been  called,  but  that  phrase  gives  only 
a fraction  of  the  truth,  for  here  we  have  experiences, 
achievements,  and  calamities  enough,  surely,  to  distribute 
over  a whole  continent,  all  focussed  in  this  three-cornered 
bit  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  is  less  than  one-third  the 
size  of  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Paton’s  general  assurance  that  he  made 
his  journeys  rather  easily  and  in  entire  safety,  particular 
descriptions  in  the  volume  will  discourage  travel  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  his  appreciative  and  convincing 
accounts'"  of  art  and  arcbseological  marvels  will  stimu- 
late it.  Here  and  there  delightful  traits  in  the  Sicilian 
character  are  disclosed : the  ragged  young  sculptor  at 
Taormina,  whom  we  encounter  on  page  346,  is  charm- 
ing, nnd  so  arc  his  brave,  polite,  hungry,  and  thirsty 
young  comrades ; and  the  dwarf  Gobbo  gave  promise 
of  being  such  an  excellent  guide  when  Mr.  Paton  drove 
up  to  the  city  sacred  to  Venus  that  we  wanted  to  have 
more  of  him,  and  feel  constrained  to  say  so  now.  Yes, 
there  are  glimpses  of  a sort  of  nobility  and  gleams  of 
happiness,  but  the  main  impression  made  by  Sicilians  in 
the  outlying  districts  and  small  towns  is’  distressful. 
Where  the  people  are  starved  and  filthy,  an  American 
may  travel  for  pleasure,  certainly,  but  his  pleasure  will  be 
of  one  of  these  two  varieties:  first,  the  pleasure  of  study, 
that  must  never  take  anything  (but  itself)  quite  seriously; 
second,  the  pleasure  of  giving.  Markion  Wilcox. 

A STREET  IN  THE  SLUMS. 

I slowly  wander  through  the  crowded  street 
And  see  tbe  people  swarming  on  my  way. 

Hear  clatter  of  their  hundred  thousand  feet, 

And  watch  their  faces,  stolid,  grave  or  gay. 

And  there  are  children — children  everywhere ; 

Some  sprawl  before  you,  some  go  running  by. 

Some  shouting  here,  while  some  are  singing  there. 
The  elder  laughing  as  the  younger  cry. 

Their  hands  and  faces  all  are  soiled  and  smeared, 
Brown,  naked,  muddy  all  their  legs  and  feet : 

Young  savages  in  city  cellars  reared, 

The  gypsies  and  the  Tartars  of  the  street. 

A crowd  of  buxom,  ruddy-visa^ed  girls 
In  saucy  gladness  down  the  sidewalk  comes : 

Doves  of  the  alleys,  hovel-hidden  pearls, 

The  roses  and  the  lilies  of  the  slums. 

A proud  young  mother,  nursing  twins,  sits  there, 
One  at  her  breast,  one  fallen  fast  asleep; 

A tall  policeman  treads  with  lordly  air, 

As  though  the  kingdoms  all  were  in  his  keep. 

Down  there  a beggar’s  old  hand-organ  squeaks, 
Fruit- venders,  unshaved  peddlers  standing  nigh; 

The  freckled  newsboy  runs  and  calls  and  shrieks, 
Street-cleaners,  porters,  bootblacks,  plodding  by. 

Here,  wenrin^  ear-ring  hoops  of  solid  gold, 

A rich  Italian  matron  goes  in  black ; 

And  here  a toothless,  bearded  beldame  old 
Bends  with  the  burden  on  her  crooked  back. 

I watcli  the  old  Jew  in  his  clothing-shop, 

The  curious  sign  in  Hebrew  at  the  door ; 

I see  him  call  his  country  friends  to  stop 
And  view  the  untold  wonders  of  his  store. 

And  last  I note  the  old  primeval  curse 
That  comes  to  all,  in  squalor  and  in  state: 

That  small  white  coffin  yonder  in  the.  hearse 
Leaves  one  more  shabby  home  disconsolate. 

Walter  Malone. 

DOMESTIC  WARDERS. 

Probably  the  question  of  whether  a parrot  can  use  its 
little  brain  and  its  talkative  gifts  to  really  intelligent  ends 
will  never  be  settled  as  a general  conclusion.  The  indi- 
vidual polly  must  make  the  individual  rule  and  record. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a parrot  in  Naples  that  had  been 
taught,  merely  incidentally  and  along  with  a large  stock 
of  phrases,  the  words, “ Quick,  quick!  a thief,  a tliief!” — 
in  choice  Italian,  so  fnr  ns  Naples  knows  it.  The  bird  had 
not  used  the  exclamation  in  the  henring  of  its  owner,  a 
maker  of  theatrical  wigs,  within  many  years.  In  fact,  the 
owner’s  wife,  long  dead,  imparted  the  words  as  a bit  of 
fun,  and  with  her  absence  the  parrot  had  apparently  for- 
gotten them,  as  it  had  forgotten  many  other  scraps  of  her 
tuition.  Last  month,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  two 
rascals  entered  his  shop  and  laid  hands  on  what  wigs  they 
could.  The  parrot  was  heard  screaming,  “Quick,  quick! 
a thief,  a thief!”  either  in  mere  nervousness  or  with  an 
excellent  judgment  that  excuses  its  trifling  neglect  to 
make  the  alarm  plural  in  form.  The  men  were  caught 
red  hnnded— or  at  least  red  haired  handed,  the  wig  maker’s 
specialty  being  blond  ami  auburn  goods.  Of  course  it 
nmy  have  been  a chance;  but  if  so,  that  the  parrot  should 
use  just  that  disused  ejaculation  was  a most  curious  coin- 
cidence. This  judicious  parrot,  however,  is  not  any  more 
to  be  complimented  tlmn  the  excellent  cat  of  M.  Norelon, 
of  the  Hue  de  la  Glaciire,  in  Paris.  M.  Norelon ’s  cat — a 
russet  and  black  Angora  of  female  persuasion,  nnd  evi- 
dently quite  as  cross  and  treacherous  as  are  most  Angora 
felines— leaped  at  the  face  of  the  tin  fort  ujiate  thief  plun- 
dering her  old  master’s  desk.  It  scratched  and  tore  the 
hapless  marauder’s  nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead  as  only  a 
big  fat  Angora  cat  in  wrath  can  manage  to  do,  and  it 
screeched  its  loudest  with  every  rip  of  its  claws.  The 
thief  shook  off  the  cat;  hut  the  alarum  of  the  struggle  was 
heard,  and  he  had  no  lime  to  flee  further  than  under  old 
M.  Norelon’s  bed.  The  hall  door  lmd  been  closed  by  a 
spring-catch.  On  opening  it,  with  the  aid  of  two  officers 
of  the  law  and  a locksmith,  the  vigilant  Angora,  whose 
absurd  name  is  “ Violet,”  was  discovered,  with  every  hair 
on  end.  planted  before  the  bed,  growling,  yowling,  and 
glaring  at  tbe  concealed  foe.  The  thief  was  marched  off, 
and  M.  Norelon’s  invaluable  Violet  was  complimented 
with  a collar  and  with  all  sorts  of  queer  gifts  from  the 
proud  old  owner  and  his  amused  neighbors.  Violet  is 
seven  years  old. 
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SOUTH  WALL,  MORENA  DAM  SITE  BEFORE  EXPLOSION. 

Showing  Ledgerwood  Cables,  with  carrying  capacity  of  17  Tons,  across  Canyon,  800  Feet  wide. 


AFTER  T11E  BIO  BLAST  AT  MORENA  DAM. 

Smoke  and  Dust  boiling  up  higher  than  the  Ledgerwood  Cable,  360  Feet  above  the  River. 


MORENA  RESERVOIR  AND  CAMP. 

The  Reservoir  will  cover  the  entire  Valley,  Houses,  Camp,  and  All. 


MORENA  RESERVOIR  SITE. 

All  of  this  large  Valley  will  be  under  Water  when  the  Dam  is  Completed. 


MORENA  DAM,  LOOKING  DOWN  STREAM, 


CALIFORNIA’S  BIG  DAM,  AND  TIIE  BIG  BLAST  OF  AUGUST  24,  1897.— [Skk  Pag*  34.] 
Two  Hundred  Thousand  Tons  of  Rock  displaced  by  Fifty  Tons  of  Giant-Powder. 


MORENA  DAM— SOUTH  WALL-AFfER  THE  GREAT  BLAST. 
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NAGASAKI  HARBOR,  SHOWING  DRY  DOCK. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENT  IN  JAPAN.— IS**  Paok  45.] 
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ADVENTURES  OF  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OFFICERS 


VII.— THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ‘'VANDALIA." 


THE  Vandalia,  considered  one  of  the  crack  ships  of 
the  old  wooden  navy,  had,  in  the  winter  of  1889, 
nearly  completed  her  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and  had 
come  up  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard  to  go  out 
of  commission,  when  telegraphic  instructions  came  click- 
ing across  the  continent  that  she  would  be  wanted  for  im- 
mediate service  in  Samoa,  where  American  interests  were 
being  endangered  by  the  German  occupation.  No  time 
was  lost  in  fitting  her  out;  new  officers  and  men  were 
picked  up  from  the  ships  then  at  the  navy-yard,  and  after 
a hasty  departure  from  the  Golden  Gate  and  a brief  stop 
at  Honolulu,  the  Vandalia,  on  Washington’s  birthday, 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Apia. 

This  harbor  is  scooped  out  of  the  coral  rock  that  girdles 
the  island  of  Upolu.  “ Bottle  - shape  ” (to  quote  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson)  best  describes  it;  the  entrance  short  and 
narrow,  opening  into  a wider  basin,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  jutting  reefs.  The  island  itself  has  a mountain- 
ous backboue,  whose  densely  thicketed  slopes,  marked 
by  the  silvery  lines  of  many'cascades,  merge  themselves 
into  the  green  uplands,  and  then  meet  the  fringe  of  palm- 
trees  along  the  beach.  Two  small  rivers,  flowing  into  the 
harbor,  have  washed  out  narrow  sandy  strips — the  only 
breaks  in  the  circle  of  the  flat,  black-mottled  reef,  and,  at 
low  tide,  the  only  places  where  boats  can  land.  In  this 
small  harbor  the  Vandalia  found,  scattered  among  a lot 
of  smaller  merchant  vessels,  five  men-of-war— the  Nipsic, 
up  to  this  time  the  solitary  representative  of  the  United 
States;  the  Alder,  Olga,  and.  Eber,  German  ships  at  whom 
we  were  supposed  to  look  askance;  and  the  Calliope,  an 
English  cruiser.  A few  days  later  the  Th-enton,  our  flag- 
ship, with  Rear-Admiral  Kimberly  on  board,  arrived  from 
Panama. 

The  particular  day  was  Friday  — always  considered 
unlucky  in  the  seaman’s  calendar  — and  the  particular 
date  was  the  15th  of  March,  that  we  bad  the  first  warning 
of  a gathering  storm.  The  barometer  fell  slowly  but 
steadily  during  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
usual  preparations  for  bad  weather  were  made;  lower 
yards  were  sent  down,  topmasts  were  housed,  and  steam 
was  raised.  About  a week  before  this  the  Vandalia  had 
ridden  out  a severe  gale  with  no  worse  result  than  a 
broken  anchor -stock  and  some  badly  tangled  anchor- 
chains,  so  there  was  no  alarm  felt  as  to  our  safety.  As 
we  gathered  around  the  wardroom  table  that  night,  for 
what  proved  to  be  our  last  meal  on  board  a doomed  ship, 
everybody  thought  the  gale  would  blow  itself  out  before 
morning. 

Upon  going  on  deck  for  watch  at  midnight,  I found  a 
moderate  gale  blowing,  but  the  moon  and  stars  were  shin- 
ing brightly.  About  one  o’clock,  after  a conference  be- 
tween Captain  Schoonmaker  and  Lieutenant  Carlin,  the 
executive  officer,  orders  were  given  to  drop  the  sheet-an- 
chor underfoot.  This  made  three  anchors  down,  as  we 
were  moored  with  both  bowers,  forty-five  fathoms  on  the 
chains.  At  three  o’clock  the  sky  became  overcast  and 
the  wind  howled  through  the  darkness  and  gloom,  while 
the  waves  dashed  by  in  white  streaks  and  went  swashing 
over  the  reef.  At  times,  when  the  squalls  were  heaviest, 
we  would  steam  slowly  up  to  our  anchors,  and  the  engine- 
room  gong  repeated  the  signals,  .“one  bell,”  “two  bells,” 
with  a monotonous  clang.  The  vessels  Inshore  of  us  all 
seemed  to  be  holding  their  own,  the  bright  lights  of  our 
next-door  neighbor,  the  Calliope,  looking  particularly  cheer- 
ful, although  a little  too  close  for  comfort.  The  steady 
red  glow  of  the  fixed  light  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  set 
for  a beacon  on  the  walls  of  their  convent  was  our  only 
landmark.  Outside  of  us  the  Trenton  was  riding  uneas- 
ily; beyond,  it  was  as  black  as  pitch.  When  Lieutenant 
Culver  relieved  me  at  four  o’clock,  things  looked  ugly; 
but,  remembering  our  experience  the  week  before,  I went 
below  to  turn  it,  fully  persuaded  that  matters  would 
mend  after  sunrise. 

Back  of  my  bunk  was  a large  tin  box  in  which  I stow- 
ed some  of  my  uniforms.  I do  not  know  how  long  I had 
been  sleeping,  when  I was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  box 
tumbling  on  top  of  me;  at  the  same  time  I heard  the 
8 wishing  of  water  in  the  wardroom,  the  creakiug  of  bulk- 
heads, the  clatter  of  overturning  chairs.  A sea  had  evi- 
dently boarded  us,  and  a minute  later  the  cry  of  “All 
hands  on  deck!”  brought  me  to  my  feet.  Hastily  dress- 
ing, I hurried  to  my  station  on  the  poop.  A wonderful 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather.  A gray  misty 
pall  overhung  the  harbor — the  first  sign  of  dawn;  a fierce 
hurricane  was  raging;  the  wind  came  in  heavy  gusts; 
huge  waves  dashed  themselves  remorselessly  against  the 
bulwarks;  the  white -caps  were  swept  off  in  stinging 
spray;  and  the  ship  pitched  and  rolled,  tugging  violently 
at  her  chains.  Although  the  engines  were  working  stead- 
ily and  the  foot  of  the  spanker  had  been  hauled  out,  the 
helm  seemed  powerless  to  bring  the  ship  head  to  wind. 
Daylight  revealed  a scene  of  confusion  and  disaster  in  the 
inner  harbor.  The  little  gunboat  Eber  had  disappeared. 
We  saw  the  Adler  give  a deep  roll,  and  before  she  could 
right  herself  a wave  picked  her  up  as  if  she  were  a toy  in 
the  hand  of  a Titan,  and  threw  her  on  her  side  high  on 
the  reef.  The  Nipsic,  which  had  been  near  the  Eber, 
could  not  be  made  out  at  first,  but  later  on  we  discovered 
that  she  had  been  beached. 

Dangers  lurked  on  every  hand.  The  Vandalia,  Calliope, 
and  the  Olya  had  been  moored  near  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bor. We  were  directly  in  the  hawse  of  the  Calliope,  and 
that  vessel  now  began  to  sheer  and  charge  about.  To 
leeward  of  us  was  the  jagged  edge  of  the  western  reef. 
If  we  held  our  ground,  it  looked  as  if  the  powerful  steel 
cruiser  would  surely  cut  us  down;  if  we  veered  chain,  de- 
struction awaited  us  on  the  reef.  A heavy  sea  carried 
away  our  steering-gear.  Two  quartermasters,  Walter 
Ilart  and  Louis  Deistei,  hurried  to  the  tiller-room,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  ship  was  steered  by  her  relieving- 
tackles.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the  Calliope.  She 
poised  for  an  instant  on  the  top  of  an  incoming  wave, 
and  then  shot  straight  for  our  beam,  as  if  to  strike  us  a 
death-blow.  On  her  forecastle  stood  a seaman  in  rain- 
clothes.  peering  ahead;  apparently  one  had  only  to  reach 
out  to  touch  him.  Our  men  rushed  away  from  the  point 
of  danger,  some  forward,  others  aft;  but  as  the  big  black 
hull  sank  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  she  backed  away 
from  us;  her  jib-boom  came  down  with  a cracking  noise 


on  the  poop,  and  broke  short  off.  The  Vandalia  had  now 
begun  to  drag  slowly  towards  the  reef;  but  the  Calliope 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  Another  sea  hurled  her  towards 
us,  and  with  a crash  her  sharp  prow  struck  a glancing 
blow  that  smashed  our  starboard  quarter-gallery.  The 
ship  shivered  with  the  shock.  Word  came  up  from  the 
engine-room  that  one  of  the  boilers  was  disabled,  and  that 
the  steam  was  running  down.  Our  situation  seemed  a 
desperate  one. 

Just  then  the  Calliope  began  to  drift  away  from  us,  and 
before  we  could  quite  realize  what  had  happened,  we  saw 
her  slowly  turn  and  head  out  of  the  harbor.  She  had 
slipped  her  chains,  and  was  trying  lo  gain  the  open  sea. 
Our  feeling  of  relief  was  mingled  with  one  of  admiration 
for  the  audacity  of  such  an  undertaking.  Some  of  the  of- 
ficers on  the  bridge  of  the  Calliope  doffed  their  caps  as  she 
passed,  and  Lieutenant  Carlin  waved  to  them  in  reply. 
She  crawled  forward  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  inch  by  inch, 
and  for  a moment  we  forgot  our  own  danger  in  watching 
her  hard  struggle.  As  she  passed  the  Trenton  the  masts 
of  the  two  ships  seemed  to  interlock.  From  our  position 
a collision  looked  inevitable,  but  she  swung  clear,  and  we 
heard  the  sound  of  men  cheering  as  she  slowly  disappear- 
ed in  the  mist.  The  Calliope  was  a modern  steel  cruiser 
of  about  the  same  displacement  as  our  own  Atlanta,  but 
more  powerfully  engined.  It  was  impossible  for  one  of 
our  old-fashioned  wooden  ships  to  follow  her  example. 

Meantime  our  position  was  rapidly  growing  more  and 
more  hazardous.  A tremendous  current  was  setting  along 
the  reef.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  ship 
head  to  wind;  but  as  the  seas  poured  over  her  broadside 
she  would  make  a dash  for  the  breakers  on  the  reef;  then 
a friendly  eddy  would  catch  her  within  a few  feet  of  the 
rocky  dead-line,  and  she  would  sheer  off,  gradually  drift- 
ing inshore  all  the  time.  Repairs  had  been  made  upon 
our  disabled  boilers,  and  the  cheerful  news  came  up  from 
Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Webster,  who  had  been  on 
watch  since  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  steam  was 
again  up  to  sixty  pounds.  Our  hopes  were  now  high;  if 
we  could  only  keep  clear  of  the  lee  reef,  we  might  reach 
a sandy  strip  where  the  Nipsic,  abandoned  by  her  crew, 
could  now  be  plainly  seen,  writh  her  bow  high  on  the 
beach.  But  a new  obstacle  blocked  our  path.  The  Ger- 
man corvette  Olga  had  been  running  amuck  since  early 
dawn,  and  now  lay  close  to  the  reef.  To  reach  the  inner 
harbor  we  would  have  to  pass  between  her  and  the  rocks. 
We  slipped  our  sheet  chain  and  veered  on  both  bowers. 
The  Olga  plunged  forward,  then  backed,  and  through  the 
momentary  opening  the  Vandalia  shot  straight  as  an  ar- 
row, with  only  a few  feet  to  spare  on  either  hand.  The 
skill  of  the  seaman  and  the  caprice  of  the  current  had 
saved  us. 

During  these  trying  times  the  Captain,  the  executive 
officer,  and  Lieutenant  Wilson,  the  navigator,  stood  at  the 
break  of  the  poop,  and  our  three  naval  cadets  were  kept 
busy  dodging  the  seas  as  they  ran  here  and  there  with 
1.  There  was  no  confusion,  only  the  sharp,  quick 


words~of  command.  Thomas  Green,  a 'typical  old  shell- 
back quartermaster,  was  at  the  conn,  looking  ns  uncon- 
cerned as  if  he  were  only  passing  through  a-  summer 
squall.  Some  of  the  crew  had  been  sent  to  the  bilge- 
pump,  and' as  the  handles  rose  and  fell  Pay-Clerk  Roche 
raised  his  deep  bass  voice  in  an  old-fashioned  “chanty,” 
and  the  sturdy  chorus  of  “ Yo,  ho,  blow  the  men  down,” 
rose  above  the  shriek  of  the  wind.  Our  Chinese  servants 
had  provided  themselves  with  life-preservers  early  in  the 
day,  having  found  them  beneath  the  bunks  in  the  officers’ 
state-rooms.  With  their  baggy  clothes  trussed  up  in 
these  cumbersome  jackets,  they  huddled  together  like 
sheep,  and  kept  up  a constant  jabber,  their  long  queues 
waving  in  the  air,  and  their  terrified  looks  belying  their 
reputation  for  stoicism.  A call  for  volunteers  in  the  fire- 
room  was  quickly  answered  by  Sergeant  John  Coleman, 
who  headed  the  brave  band  from  the  men  on  deck.  The 
lower  decks  were  filled  with  steam,  and  these  men  had  to 
grope  their  way  below.  Every  emergency  found  willing 
hands  to  meet  it,  but  wind  and  wave  were  like  dragons’ 
teeth ; one  danger  was  no  sooner  over  than  another 
sprang  up  to  replace  it. 

Nothing  could  avail,  however,  against  the  slow,  steady 
drift  of  the  heavily  laboring  ship.  The  engines  were 
working  well,  but  the  reef  was  close  astern,  and  the 
treacherous  currents  were  like  a maelstrom.  Off  the 
starboard  bow  was  one  little  spot  where  the  ship  could  be 
beached.  “Full  speed  ahead,”  was  signalled  to  the  en- 
gine-room, and  “Stand  by  to  slip  the  chains”  was  the 
word  sent  forward.  There  was  a ship’s  length  to  gain  ; 
the  battered  hull  creaked  and  groaned  in  every  timber 
as  she  made  this  final  effort.  But  the  goal  was  never 
reached;  in  another  instant  her  stern  took  against  the  in- 
nermost part  of  the  reef,  with  a grinding,  crunching 
sound ; her  bow  swung  slowly  around  to  starboard,  ex- 
posing her  port  broadside  to  the  seas,  and  with  her  en- 
gines still  going  the  old  Vandalia  began  to  gradually  set- 
tle and  slowly  list  to  port. 

The  huge  seas  now  began  sweeping  over  the  sinking 
ship,  rising  full  fifteen  feet  above  the  rail,  wrenching 
boats  from  their  davits,  and  deluging  the  decks.  The  en- 
gines were  stopped,  and  the  safety-valves  opened.  The 
firemen,  hastily  called  up  on  deck,  took  refuge  on  the 
forecastle  and  poop.  The  shore  was  only  two  hundred 
yards  away,  and  a large  number  of  marines  and  lands- 
men, seizing  hammocks  to  use  as  life-preservers,  sprang 
into  the  water  and  attempted  to  swim  ashore.  The  cur- 
rent was  running  like  a mill-race,  and  most  of  these  men 
were  swept  out  to  sea.  Through  the  veil  of  mist,  spray, 
and  sand  clouds  we  could  see  shadowy  groups  of  men 
running  up  and  down  the  beach,  making  vain  efforts  at 
rendering  some  assistance.  A volunteer  crew  was  called 
upon  to  man  the  second  cutter,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a 
line  ashore;  but  the  boat  was  found  to  be  badly  stove  in, 
and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  E.  H.  Hammer,  a seaman, 
then  tried  to  swim  ashore  with  a line,  but  he  was  swept 
back  against  the  ship  and  drowned.  The  sight  of  so 
many  struggling,  drowning  men  deterred  the  great  ma- 
jority from  making  the  attempt  at  swimming.  Possibly 
by  waiting,  help  might  come  from  the  shore. 

The  main-deck  was  now  deserted;  all  hands  had  gath- 
ered on  the  forecastle  and  poop.  Our  efforts  to  float  lines 


ashore  by  means  of  buoys  were  fruitless.  A signal  came 
from  shore,  “No  boat  can  live  in  this  sea.”  While  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  Surgeon  Harvey,  who  stood 
near  me  on  the  poop,  a heavy  sea  broke  over  us  and  upset 
a Gatling  gun,  which  struck  my  right  leg.  I grabbed  a 
life-line  and  did  not  get  the  full  force  of  the  blow.  The 
poop  and  the  mizzen-rigging  were  so  crowded,  and  the 
position  seemed  so  dangerous,  that  I suggested  to  Dr. 
Harvey  our  trying  to  reach  the  forecastle.  To  do  this  we 
had  to  make  our  way  along  the  main-deck.  We  made  a 
dash  for  the  lee  of  the  mainmast,  and  after  holding  on 
there  until  a heavy  sea  passed  over  us,  we  succeeded  in 
getting  under  the  forecastle.  Here  we  found  Lieutenant 
Heath,  the  three  naval  cadets,  and  a few  of  the  crew. 
Later  on,  owing  to  the  danger  of  the  pivot-gun  ports  be- 
ing smashed  in,  we  scrambled  up  on  the  topgallant  fore- 
castle. The  ship’s  stern  had  been  settling  faster  than  her 
bow;  forward  the  seas  did  not  seem  to  break  over  us  so 
heavily. 

About  fifty  yards  inside  of  us.  abreast  the  foremast,  lay 
the  Nipsic.  Lines  from  her  bow  liad  been  made  fast  to 
the  palm-trees  on  the  beach,  nnd  as  she  surged  backward 
and  forward  in  the  breakers  I spoke  to  Cadet  Wiley, 
who  was  standing  by  my  side,  about  the  chances  of  swim- 
ming to  her.  After  watching  the  current  and  noticing 
that  it  swept  from  the  stern  around  the  bow,  we  decided 
to  go  aft  and  make  the  attempt.  The  main-deck,  flooded 
with  water  and  strewn  with  wreckage,  was  now  impassa- 
ble, so  we  ha^i  to  crawl  along  the  lee  rail.  We  reached 
the  steam-launch  with  some  difficulty  ; here  we  found 
Sergeant  Coleman.  The  launch,  strongly  lashed  in  her 
iron  cradle,  was  the  only  boat  left;  she  might  be  carried 
away  any  minute.  I decided  to  keep  on;  slid  down  to 
the  rail  again,  passed  over  the  main -yard — which  was 
lashed  across  the  bulwarks— and  reached  the  main -rig- 
ging in  safety.  Turning  to  look  for  my  companions,  I 
found  that  they  were  still  in  the  launch.  Wiley  liad 
stripped  himself  of  his  clothing,  and  a moment  later  was 
on  the  main-yard.  Looking  aft,  I saw  that  many  men 
were  being  swept  overboard ; a few  of  them  reached  the 
Nipsic.  The  current  "was  running  stronger  than  ever.  I 
called  out  to  Wiley  that  he  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of 
swimming;  but  he  was  evidently  determined  to  try  it. 
After  getting  well  out  on  the  yard-arm  he  deliberately 
plunged  overboard ; the  sea  broke  over  him  after  he  had 
taken  a few  strokes,  and  then  I saw  no  more  of  him.  At 
that  time  I thought  he  was  surely  drowned. 

Lieutenant  Heath  and  Sergeant  Coleman  had  joined  me 
in  the  main-rigging.  We  were  all  barefooted,  scantily 
clad,  and  drenched  to  the  skin.  Constant  excitement  had 
kept  off  hunger  and  fatigue,  but  now  we  were  in  for  a 
long  siege,  as  we  had  decided  to  stick  to  the  ship.  Slow- 
ly and  wearily  we  crawled  to  the  highest  available  perch 
— the  maintop.  Lieutenant  Wilson,  Ensign  Ripley,  and 
about  a dozen  men  were  already  there.  We  were  able  to 
stretch  out  on  the  coils  of  tarred- rope  that  littered  the 
top;  but  the  stinging  spray  frequently  lashed  us.  We 
could  see  the  foretop  crowded  with  people  ; many  who 
could  not  get  there  were  banging  on  to  rigging  and  jacob- 
ladders.  The  mizzenmast  liad  no  fop— nothing  but  a 
small  grating  between  the  cross-trees.  Many  of  our  ship- 
mates on  the  poop-deck  -were  too  weak  to  get  to  the  rig- 
ging. They  lay  along  the  deck,  holding  on  to  life-lines. 
Each  sea  that  came  over  would  sweep  off  one  or  two.  I 
saw  the  Captain  and  his  two  servants  swept  into  the  cur- 
rent; they  went  down  after  a brief  struggle. 

The  ship  had  sunk  until  her  rail  was  awash.  The  three 
masts,  our  rallying-places,  stood  like  beacons,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  swirling  waters,  which  carried 
hither  and  thither  the  flotsam  of  the  wreck.  Some  one 
called  my  attention  to  a figure  on  the  Nipsic.  From  time 
to  time  we  had  seen  men  swept  close  to  the  abandoned 
ship,  where  they  would  clutch  at  the  dangling  ropes,  and 
then,  after  being  dashed  against  the  side,  release  their 
hold  and  drift  out  to  sea.  Many  of  these  were  China- 
men ; their  life-preservers  were  of  little  use.  The  man 
on  the  Nipsic,  who  turned  out  to  be  Colarito,  one  of  our 
firemen,  succeeded  in  heaving  a line  to  the  fore-rigging. 
Old  “Bill”  Winchester,  our  gray  - bearded  chief  boat- 
swain’s mate,  superintended  the  work  of  hauling  a haw- 
ser on  board  and  securing  the  end.  Four  men  in  the 
mizzentop,  seeing  this  chance  of  escape,  attempted  to 
slide  down  the  topmast  stny  ; three  of  them  fell  and  were 
drowned,  the  fourth  reached  the  maintop,  where  he  was 
dissuaded  from  trying  to  reach  the  foremast.  Meantime, 
several  men,  with  their  legs  and  arms  twined  around  the 
hawser,  tried  to  cross  over  from  the  fore-rigging.  At  first 
a few  were  successful ; but  as  the  Nipsic  surged  back- 
ward and  forward  the  hawser  would  tauten  like  a bar, 
and  then  slack  down  almost  to  the  water’s  edge.  Two 
men  became  tangled  up  with  each  other  when  about  half- 
way across.  The  hawser  tautened  and  threw  one  man  off; 
he  grabbed  his  companion  around  the  waist;  the  latter 
tried  to  beat  him  off,  and  in  the  struggle  both  were  lost. 
John  Roche,  our  pay  clerk,  was  an  excellent  swimmer.  I 
saw  him  drift  by,  floating  on  his  back;  as  he  passed  under 
the  hawser  it  slackened  ; he  raised  his  hand  to  grab  it,  but 
it  tautened  beyond  his  reach,  and  without  further  struggle 
he  was  carried  on  by  the  current.  The  hawser  finally 
parted,  and  escape  in  that  direction  was  cut  off. 

Now  came  a period  of  long  nnd  weary  waiting.  In  the 
maintop  we  watched  eagerly  for  some  rift  in  the  clouds, 
some  lull  in  the  storm;  but  the  wind  moaned  and  shrieked 
through  the  rigging,  and  the  waves  surged  and  seethed 
below.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  poop-deck  was 
washed  away;  the  crowd  in  the  mizzen-rigging  seemed 
in  sore  straits.  We  lay  down  and  huddled  together  to  keep 
warm,  for,  in  spite  of  the  mild  climate,  we  were  all  chilled  • 
through,  and  our  teeth  chattered.  If  we  turned  over  to 
rest  in  a new  position,  the  tarred  rope  stuck  to  the  skin. 
Altogether  we  were  very  miserable,  but  the  sufferings  of 
our  shipmates,  whom  we  were  powerless  to  help,  made  our 
own  troubles  seem  light.  If  the  mainmast  could  only 
stand— and  next  to  the  foremast,  we  thought  it  had  the 
chance — there  was  hope  of  escape,  for  probably  the  wind 
would  go  down  at  sunset.  Twilight  came;  the  gale  only 
howled  the  more  fiercely,  and  the  terrible  seas  were  reach- 
ing nearly  to  our  retreat.  We  counted  up  that  we  had 
been  about  twenty-four  hours  without  food;  the  pangs  of 
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hunger  were  beginning  to  tell.  Our  spirits  drooped,  but 
we  tried  to  keep  up  a cheerful  conversation.  Now  and 
then  some  nue  would  rise  to  a silting  position,  look  around 
at  the  same  dreary  waste,  and  then  fall  back  with  a sigh 
of  disappointment.  I remember  Sergeant  Coleman  show- 
ing me  a medal  tiiat  he  had  saved — one  that  had  been  given 
him  for  bravery  in  the  attack  on  the  Korean  forts.  “It 
ain’t  much  use  just  now,”  he  said,  with  a doleful  smile. 
No  doubt  he  thought  another  dash  over  the  rebel  walls 
would  be  preferable  to  this  helpless  waiting. 

Night  fell;  all  movement  on  shore  bad  ceased.  Would 
the  masts  stand  until  morning?  That  was  the  question 
we  were  constantly  asking  one  another^.  Suddenly  Rip- 
ley called  out,  “The  Trenton's  drifting  down  upon  us!” 
We  scrambled  to  our  feet  and  looked  out  into  the  night. 
There,  to  the  windward  of  us,  were  the  lights  of-the  tiag- 
sliip;  a few  seconds  later  her  long  black  hull  loomed  up; 
she  looked  as  if  she  might  pass  ahead  of  us.  In  another 
instant  she  was  coming  right  for  our  mainmast.  We 
could  see  the  white  of  her  decks,  the  black  triangles  of  her 
shrouds,  and,  as  she  drew  nearer,  the  forms  of  the  men 
in  the  rigging.  Her  condition  seemed  helpless;  she  would 
surely  come  crashing  into  us;  our  masts  would  go  by  the 
board;  the  mainmast  would  be  the  first  to  go.  There  was 
little  time  for  dvlilieration.  I crawled  over  to  the  port 
lubbers’-hole  and  let  myself  down  through  it.  Sergeant 
Coleman  and  two  other  men  followed  me.  The  Trenton 
was  now  so  close  that  we  could  almost  jump  oh  board. 
8he  formed  a fender  between  us  and  the  waves;  so  we 
hurried  down  thu  port  main-rigging,  slid  by  means  of 
the  pendant-tackles  to  the  main-yard,  felt  our  way  along 
the  yard-arm,  and  then  some  of  the  Trenton's  crew,  who 
had  been  anxiously  watching  our  progress,  hauled  us  on 
board. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,”  was  the  first  remark  that  greeted  me  from  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Trenton.  He  was  wrapped  in  a blanket, 
and  made  a most  dismal  impression  upon  me.  I heard 
the  shouting  of  orders,  and  presently,  with  a crash,  the 
Vandalia's  mainmast  fell  to  leeward.  Then  there  was 
more  shouting,  and  the  sound  of  men  jumping  to  the  deck. 
The  Trenton  had  grazed  along  the  Vandalia’s  side  and 
was  abreast  the  miz/.cn-chains.  Our  men  were  quickly 
rescued,  and  the  mizzen-mast,  in  turn,  went  by  the  board. 
In  my  wanderings  around  the  deck  I ran  across  Ensign 
Blandiu,  who  told  me  that  some  of  my  messmates  were 
down  in  the  Admiral’s  cabin.  He  had  been  busy  firing 
rockets  to  get  a line  over  our  foremast.  From  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Trenton  lay,  the  foremast  was  uninjured, 
and  the  men  upon  it  were  the  last  to  be  rescued.  All  this 
time  the  Trenton  was  thumping  away  on  the  bottom,  but 
the  fact  that  I again  had  a solid  deck  beneath  my  feet 
made  me  for  a time  insensible  to  auy  further  danger. 

I wriggled  down  through  a narrow  opening  left  in  the 
tarpaulin  covering  of  the  after-hatch,  and  went  into  the 
Admiral’s  cabin.  Here  I found  Lieutenant  Carlin,  two 
cadets— Le'Jeuue  and  Stafford— who  hud  been  with  him 
in  the  mizzentop,  and  Lieutenant  Wilson.  In  reply  to 
my  anxious  inquiries,  they  told  me  that  Lieutenunt-of- 
Marines  Frank  Sution  and  Paymaster  Arms,  whom  I had 
not  seen  after  leaving  the  poop,  had  been  drowned.  Chief- 
Engineer  Greene,  Surgeon  Harvey,  Ensign  Ripley,  and 
Cadet  Wiley  were  reported  missing — their  fate  unknown. 
One  by  one,  Lieutenant  Culver,  Lieutenant  Heath,  Past- 
Assistant-Enginecr  Webster,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Cor- 
deire  came  into  the  cabin,  each  new  arrival  adding  to  our 
joy.  and  stimulating  the  hope  that  others  had  escaped. 
Ah  Fat.  the  Admiral’s  steward,  was  kept  busy  serving  out 
hardtack  and  grog,  so  that  all  hands  were  soon  feeling 
comparatively  comfortable.  We  began  to  talk  over  our 
experiences,  oblivious  to  the  savage  pounding  of  the 
Trenton  and  the  general  disorder  of  our  surroundings. 
The  hurricane  was  blowing  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  bat- 
tering seas  were  not  losing  any  of  their  violence. 

Lieutenant  Carlin  lay  on  a transom,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket.  In  trying  to  help  Captain  Sclioonmnker  into 
the  inizzen-rigging.  he  had  been  swept  down  through  the 
cabin  skylight,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  drowning;  all 
of  his  clothing  had  been  stripped  from  him,  and  he  was 
badly  bruised.  In  this  condition  he  had  been  clinging  to 
the  inizzen-rigging  for  eight  hours,  and  when  rescued  was 
completely  exhausted.  Near  him  on  another  transom  was 
Lieutenant  Wilson,  weak  and  faint.  He  had  been  with 
me  iu  the  maintop.  When  I went  down  the  port  rigging 
Wilson,  Heath,  and  Ripley  started  down  the  other  side. 
Seeing  that  I had  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  Trenton, 
Wilson  and  Heath  tried  to  crossover,  underneath  the  top, 
to  the  port  rigging.  Heath  was  successful,  but  Wilson  fell 
into  the  water.  He  clutched  at  the  jacob-ladder  that  ran 
up  and  down  the  after-part  of  the  mainmast,  and  managed 
to  keep  his  head  above  water,  shouting  all  the  time  for 
help.  A Japanese  steward,  Hachilaro  by  name, seeing  Wil- 
son's predicament,  climbed  over  the  stern  of  the  Trenton 
with  a rope's  end,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  on  board 
just  liefore  the  mainmast  fell.  Lieutenant  Culver,  whom 
I hail  last  seen  crouching  in  the  fore-rigging,  was  also 
nearly  knocked  out,  and  Ur.  C<>rdeire  hail  a badly  sprained 
ankle.  f The  rest  of  us  were  stiff  and  sore,  and  we  stretched 
out  wlierever  we  could  find  a dry  place  in  the  cabin.  At 
one  tirtie  Adminjl  'Kimberly  came  in  to  say  a cheerful 
word,  And  Heath  amused  us  by  greeting  him  with,  “Ex- 
cuse Admiral,  for  receiving  you  in  undress.” 

Abdtit  midnight  reports  came  down  from  deck  that 
there  were  signs  of  the  gale  breaking  up.  and  at  daylight 
we  got  the  news  that  two  boats,  manned  by  natives,  had 
reached  the  ship  and  taken  lines  ashore.  We  had  break- 
fast in  the  wardroom  of  the  Trenton,  and  were  fitted  out 
with  dry  clothes.  Surgeon  Harvey  appeared  about  this 
time,  much  to  every  one’s  surprise.  lie  said  that  when 
lie  had  reached  the  Trenton's  deck,  the  night  before,  be 
was  so  weak  that  he  had  fallen  down  and  rolled  into 
the  weather-scuppers,  where,  half  conscious,  he  remained 
unnoticed  until  daylight.  The  Vandalia  survivors  were 
sent  ashore  in  boats,  one  division  at  a time,  and  established 
in  barracks.  One  of  the  first  persons  I met  on  the  beach 
was  Ensign  Ripley,  whom  I lmd  last  seen  climbing  down 
the  starboard  main-rigging.  He  bad  been  washed  into 
the  sea  before  the  mast  fell,  had  drifted  inshore,  and  was 
picked  up  by  Lieutenant  Sherman  and  Ensign  Purcell, 
officers  of  tin*  AVywie,  who  lmd  happened  to  be  patrolling 
the  beach  at  Hie  very  point  where  lie  was  cast  up,  face 
downward  and  half  d row ned.  Ripley  told  me  that  Chief- 
Engineer  Greene  and  Cadet  Wiley  had  also  been  saved. 
Soon  afterwards  I met  Wiley,  and  heard  from  him  liis 
terrible  e.\|>eiiencc8  after  we  had  parted  company  at  the 


main-rigging— how  he  had  been  hurled  around  and  sucked 
down  by  the  current,  and  had  brought  up  alongside  the 
Eipsie;  how  he  had  clung  to  a stay  for  some  time,  yell- 
ing for  help  whenever  lie  could  get  his  head  above  water; 
how  he  had  let  go  and  sunk,  coming  up  again  abreast  of 
a floating  ladder,  which  he  grabbed  at  wildly,  and  was 
floated  near  some  natives,  who  formed  a line  into  the 
water  by  holding  on  to  one  another’s  bunds,  and  hauled 
him  in  as  he  drifted  by.  His  rescue  and  tliut  of  Chief- 
Engineer  Greene  seemed  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

The  harbor,  as  viewed  from  the  shore  that  morning, 
was  as  peaceful  as  a coral  atoll.  In  the  foreground  was 
a piece  of  the  Eber's  bow,  the  gilded  scroll-work  of  the 
figure-head  glistening  in  the  sun.  A little  farther  out  the 
foremast  and  forecastle  of  the  Vandalia  alone  showed 
above  the  water,  and  rising  like  a black  barrier  beyond 
her  was  the  broken-backed  Trenton.  The  Admiral’s  flag 
was  still  flying  from  the  mizzen.and  the  band  was  play- 
ing a lively  air.  To  the  left,  thrown  so  far  back  upon  the 
reef  that  she  appeared  as  if  hove  down  from  the  shore, 
lay  the  Adler,  the  greenish  copper  of  her  sheathed  bottom 
•broken  by  black  patches,  and  an  ugly  hole  in  the  stern 
showing  where  her  rudder  lind  been  wrenched  off.  To 
the  right  the  Nipsic  and  the  Olga  still  hud  their  noses  in 
the  sand.  Our  stars  and  stripes  and  the  black  eagle  of 
Germany  were  floating  in  the  breeze,  boats  were  running 
to  and  fro,  and  the  well-filled  clothes-lines  of  the  Olga, 
stretching  from  mast  to  must,  showed  how  quickly  her 
crew  had  taken  up  the  ordinary  routine.  Here  and  there 
the  masts  and  other  wreckage  of  merchant-vessels  and 
small  schooners  bore  silent  evidence  of  the  havoc  t hat  bad 
been  wrought  by  the  storm.  The  murmur  of  the  surf 
from  a lazy  swell,  and  the  whisper  of  a light  breeze  in 
the  palm-trees,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  furies  with 
which  we  had  battled  for  two  days. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  two  weeks  after  the  wreck,  a 
Pacific  mail -steamer  that  had  been  intercepted  on  her 
way  south  by  Lieutenant  Wilson— he  had  taken  passage 
on  her  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  in  search  of  a relief 
vessel— stopped  off  the  harbor  long  enough  to  take  on 
board  our  sick  and  wounded,  thirty-five  in  number,  and 
then  proceeded  north.  On  the  29lh*of  April  the  chartered 
steamer  Rockton,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Wilson,  arrived 
from  Auckland,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Vandalia' s sur- 
vivors, together  with  some  of  the  Trenton's  officers  and 
crew  embarked  for  San  Francisco,  reaching  there  on  the 
20tli  of  May— only  four  months  after  the  time  that  the 
Vandalia  bad  sailed  on  her  disastrous  mission.  Lieuten- 
ant Heath  died  of  pneumonia  shortly  after  our  arrival. 
Within  a year  another  name  was  added  to  the  death-roll, 
that  of  Surgeon  Ilarvey,  whose  health  had  been  com- 
pletely shattered  at  Apia.  Our  total  loss  amounted  to 
forty-five — six  officers  and  thirty-nine  men. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Gibbons,  U.S.N. 


A STORM  ETCHING. 

NANTUCKET. 

The  bleak  wind  blows  upon  the  sullen  shore ; 
The  breakers  rush  and  roar. 

The  churlish  storm  king  in  his  anger  sweeps 
Across  the  seething  deeps. 

And  o’er  the  moors  the  tempest  flies  and  moans 
In  brusque  discordant  tones. 

The  sparse  trees  bend  beneath  the  mighty  gale 
And  in  their  anguish  wail. 

Cloud-tossed  and  buffeted  above  the  sea, 

In  wild  exultant  glee, 

A streak  of  silver  in  the  leaden  sky, 

A swift  gull  flashes  by. 

R.  K.  Munkittkick. 


SECRETARY  GAGE  AND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

Secretary  Lyman  J.  Gage  is  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  solve  in  the  Treasury  Department,  in  a practical  way, 
the  ever-present  civil  service  reform  question.  What  he 
is  doing  represents  a sane  endeavor  to  inform  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  service  law  with  the  spirit  of  the  men 
at  whose  instance  it  was  passed.  I do  not  say  of  the  men 
who  passed  it,  because  the  civil  service  law  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  finding  its  chief  support  at  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  like  it  least.  That  fact  could  lie  demon- 
strated conclusively  by  a hundred  instances  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Congressmen  toward  the  administration  of  the 
law.  But  their  opposition  has  seldom  been  open  Few, 
indeed,  liuve  had  the  courage  to  identify  themselves  with 
even  such  specious  plans  for  the  modification  of  the  law 
as  that  proposed  by  Representative  Grosvenor  of  Ohio 
recently.  Hating  the  law  vigorously,  members  of  both 
Houses  have  helped  to  swell  the  majority  which  declares 
at  each  session  of  Congress  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Gage  is  a friend  of  civil  service  reform  because,  as 
the  manager  of  a large  banking  establishment  in  Chicago, 
he  learned  that  efficiency  is  the  safest  guide  to  promotion 
or  to  continued  employment.  In  his  banking  establish- 
ment Mr.  Gage  showed  no  favoritism  in  choosing  em- 
ployes. He  hired  men  who  could  show  their  fitness  for 
the  work,  and  promoted  those  who  showed  exceptional 
aptitude  nnd  capacity.  Most  of  Mr.  Gage’s  predecessors 
were  professional  men.  Probably  that  is  the  reason  why 
business  considerations  had  smaller  weight  with  them  in 
governing  the  working  force  of  the  department.  What- 
ever thu  cause,  none  of  them  seems  to  have  made  such  a 
careful  effort  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service 
law  as  Mr.  Gage  is  mnking  now. 

Soon  after  he  came  into  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Mr.  Gage  found  that  most  of  liis  visitors 
were  persons  who  wanted  men  or  women  appointed  to 
office  or  old  clerks  retained.  Hu  found  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  discover  inefficiency  in  the  Democrats  employed 
in  the  office,  and  to  reinstate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Re- 
publicans who  bad  been  removed  from  place  in  the  last 
administration.  In  part  to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden 
of  these  applications  for  appointment,  Mr.  Gage  appoint- 
ed a commission,  composed  of  Frank  A.  Vnnderlip  (now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  the  Chief  Clerk,  and 
the  Appointment  Clerk  of  the  department,  to  consider 
the  reorganization  of  the  department’s  clerical  force. 
This  commission  was  instructed  to  disregard  partisanship. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Secretary  suggested  to  the 
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President  the  order  relative  to  removals  from  office, which 
was  issued  from  the  White  House  soon  afterward.  This 
order  Mr.  Gage  put  into  effect  immediately  (it  remained  a 
dead  letter  in  the  other  departments  for  a time),  issuing 
instructions  that  no  removal  should  be  made  without 
charges;  and  of  these  charges  the  clerk  was  to  have  full 
notice,  with  opportunity  to  file  an  answer.  The  Secre- 
tary had  it  made  known  throughout  the  department, 
however,  that  the  order  guaranteed  retention  to  no  one 
who  was  not  competent  and  faithful. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  found  it- 
self confronted  by  a serious  problem  at  the  outset.  A 
large  number  of  veterans  were  clamoring  for  reinstate- 
ment. The  law  expressly  exempts  them  from  the  lime 
limitation.  Popular  sentiment  seemed  to  be  behind  them, 
and  Congressional  influence  naturally  followed  it.  Tlie 
commission  would  have  liked  to  reinstate  the  veterans 
immediately,  but  it  bad  to  consider  two  things— the  ques- 
tion of  vacancies  and  the  competence  of  the  applicants. 
As  for  the  vacancies,  public  sentiment  would  have  justi- 
fied the  Secretary  in  creating  them  by  removing  the  men 
who  lmd  replaced  the  vetoraus  in  some  preceding  admin- 
istration. The  veterans  expected  him  to  do  ibis.  They 
felt  a proprietary  interest  in  their  old  places.  Mr.  Gage, 
however,  wus  not  willing  to  displace  any  one  without 
cause,  and  he  made  a ruling  that  no  one  should  be  re- 
moved merely  to  make  room  for  a veteran,  whether  lie 
was  a Democrat  or  a Republican — that  all  removals,  in 
short,  should  conform  to  the  President’s  order,  and  lie 
made  only  on  proved  or  undefended  charges  of  inconipe- 
tenev.  So,  at  the  outset,  places  were  found  for  only  a 
third  of  the  veterans,  and  these  were  selected  from  the 
men  who  were  not  superannuated. 

The  problem  of  superannuation  was  one  which  con- 
fronted Mr.  Gage  and  bis  commission  very  soon  after  the 
work  of  reorganization  began.  The  commission  found 
that  promotion  all  through  the  department  was  blocked  by 
an  accumulation  of  clerks  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  years 
of  age.  Some  of  the  old  clerks  were  competent  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  they  were  paid;  most  of  them 
bad  outgrown  their  usefulness.  The  same  condition  had 
existed  for  half  a century,  and  in  all  that  time  sentimen- 
talism had  kept  the  superannuated  clerks  on  the  pay-roll. 
Secretary  Gage  devised  and  put  into  execution  a plan  for 
relieving  the  department  of  this  dead-weight,  grown  with 
the  expansion  of  the  department  to  very  large  propor- 
tions. He  established  a “roll  of  honor,”  to  which  lie  is 
transferring  all  clerks  who  have  grown  too  old  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  positions.  The  salaries  of  these  clerks 
are  being  reduced  to  the  minimum,  $900  a yeur,  and  the 
very  lightest  labor  is  required  of  them.  Their  reduction 
has  opened  an  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  younger 
and  more  active  men,  and  these  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion, Mr.  Gage  believes,  will  be  an  incentive  to  the 
younger  clerks. 

Mr.  Gage’s  commission,  in  this  and  in  all  its  work,  lias 
had  in  view  this  one  idea,  that  the  Secretary  desired  to 
put  the  best  men  in  the  most  responsible  positions,  the 
men  of  less  capacity  and  perhaps  of  less  experience  in  po- 
sitions not  so  important,  and  yet  to  get  rid  of  any  drones 
the  department  might  bold.  As  one  means  to  t he  attain- 
ment of  this  end,  the  commission  lias  instituted  competi- 
tive examinations  between  chiefs  of  divisions  and  their 
subordinates  to  prove  their  relative  competency  for  the 
higher  position,  and  iu  many  cases  the  chief  has  been 
reduced  and  the  subordinate  advanced.  This  lias  amount- 
ed in  some  instances  to  the  restoration  of  a deposed  chief 
of  some  past  administration,  whose  many  years  of  service 
in  executive  positiou  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the 
man  whom  some  recent  administration  lind  appointed  to 
his  place.  Secretary  Gage  has  faith  in  the  value  of  ex- 
perience, and  he  esteems  as  beyond  measure  the  services 
"of  some  of  the  older  officials  who  have  been  an  active  part 
of  the  life  of  the  department  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

The  men  reinstated  in  important  positions  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  Republicans,  but  their  politics  has  not 
been  known  to  the  examiners  who  considered  them  for 
promotion;  and  one  of  the  most  important  advances 
made  was  that  of  a Democrat  who  bad  come  into  the  de- 
partment originally  through  one  of  the  excepted  places, 
and  who  therefore  was  not  even  a civil  service  appointee. 

Mr.  Gage  believes  that  when  the  Treasury  was  put  un- 
der civil  service  rules  every  man  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment should  have  been  required  to  puss  the  examination 
and  qualify  for  the  place  lie  held.  He  does  not  consider 
it  practicable  to  require  this  now.  Besides,  most  of  the 
clerks  have  passed  some  examination,  if  only  for  promo- 
tion, and  they  may  be  said  to  have  qualified,  at  least  in  a 
degree.  The  examination  for  promotion,  however,  lins 
not  been  as  practical  as  Mr.  Gage’s  commission  thought 
it  should  be,  so  it  has  been  revised.  Its  chief  feature  for- 
merly was  a series  of  "department  questions,”  which  any 
one  who  bad  bad  a few  months’ experience  in  the  depart- 
ment work  could  answer  without  difficulty.  These  ques- 
tions the  commission  abolished,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Theo.  L.  De  Land,  an  expert  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  they  made  up  a new  list  of  questions.  This 
list  contains  a novel  feature — a series  of  questions  based 
on  Treasury  affairs,  such  as,  “What  is  bimetallism?” 
“What  is  meant  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver?”  and  the 
like.  These  questions  are  based  on  the  theory  that  any 
employe  of  the  department  should  have  an  interest  in 
the  department’s  business  beyond  the  particular  set  of 
books  he  is  keeping  or  the  bureau  in  which  be  is  em- 
ployed. Of  these  questions  the  one  which  has  proved 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  clerks  is,  "Where 
does  the  government  get  its  money?”  Most  of  the  clerks 
have  an  innocent  notion  that  when  Abe  government 
wants  money  it  simply  prints  it  and  puts  it  in  circulation. 

Another  practical  feature  of  the  new  examination  is 
to  require  a clerk  to  brief  the  correspondence  in  a case 
taken  from  the  department  files.  Another  is  to  give  the 
clerk  the  correspondence  in  a case,  and  require  him  to 
write  a final  letter  for  the  Secretary's  signature,  review- 
ing the  case  from  the  beginning  and  closing  it. 

The  commission  lias  found  a woful  lack  of  interest  and 
knowledge  in  government  affairs  among  the  clerks  thus 
far  examined,  and  its  members  believe  that  the  material 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  far  from  promising:  but 
& beginning  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  they  think 
that  if  the  civil  service  law  is  strictly  and  intelligently 
administered,  and  tenure  of  office  and  promotion  are 
known  to  depend  on  efficiency,  a class  of  more  ambitious 
young  men  will  be  attracted  to  the  service. 

George  Grantham  Lain. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

The  celebrated  drama  by  the  elder  Dumas,  entitled 
“ Kean,  or  Genius  Disordered,”  Las  been  given  in  New 
York  within  the  memory  of  play-goers  by  no  means  old, 
aud  to  these  the  new  version  which  Mr.  Charles  Coghlau 
is  now  presenting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  offers  ma- 
terial for  many  a suggestive  contrast.  Mr.  Coghlaii  has 
been  ruthless  with  the  original  work,  but  he  is  too  prac- 
tised a craftsman  not  to  have  concealed  his  ravages,  and 
replaced  what  he  has  taken  away  by  excellent  material  of 
his  own.  Indeed,  so  free  from  even  the  hint  of  transla- 
tion is  ‘‘The  Royal  Box  ” tliat  it  might  easily  pass  for  an 
original  work  by  an  exceptionally  clever  dramatist. 

The  hero  of  the  new  version  is  no  longer  “Kean,” 
but  J ante s Clarence,  an  actor,  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity in  London  early  in  the  present  century.  He  loves 
aud  is  loved  by  the  Countess  Helen,  wife' of  the  Swed- 
ish ambassador,  who  is  also  admired  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  While  playing  in  the  balcony  sceue  of  “Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,”  Clatence,  frantic  with  jealousy  on  seeing 
the  Prince  with  the  Countess  in  the  royal  box,  bursts 
into  wild  denunciation,  and  the  scene  terminates  in  confu- 
sion. The  Countess,  thinking  that  her  idol  has  hopelessly 
fallen,  treats  him  with  contempt.  The  Prince,  however, 
forgives  him,  and  Clarence  turns  for  consolation  to  Miss 
I*ryce,  the  worshipping  young  girl,  with  au  ambition  to 
become  au  actress,  whom  Tie  has  befriended,  and  to  a new 
career  in  America. 

In  spite  of  this  simple  plot,  the  drama  has  serious  faults 
of  construction,  and  the  scene  where  Clarence  denounces 
the  Prince,  though  intensely  interesting  both  from  its 
dramatic  value  aud  its  novelty — one  of  the  stage-boxes 
being  used  as  part  of  the  representation — gives  an  effect 
of  artificiality  which  in  the  other  scenes  the  adapter  very 
skilfully  avoided.  The  characters,  however,  are  drawn 
so  admirably  and  are  so  cleverly  interpreted,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  so  spontaneous,  with  hardly  a suggestion  of  striv- 
ing for  “literary”  polish  at  the  expense  of  naturalness, 
that  the  production  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  few 
genuinely  artistic  successes  of  the  season. 

A piece  much  less  fine  might  have  been  made  acceptable 
by  such  acting  as  Mr.  Coghlan’s  in  the  r3le  of  Clarence.  In- 
deed, it  is  seldom  that  such  acting  is  ever  seen,  and  if  Mr. 
Coghlan  had  done  nothing  else,  it  would  establish  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  living  players.  In  recent  j’ears  his 
appearances  in  this  country  have  been  iu  parts  that  gave 
him  scope  for  only  the  quiet  acting  iu  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  his  liest.  As  Clarence,  however,  he  had 
some  very  vigorous  work  to  do,  and  he  did  it  superbly. 
The  whole  impersonation  was,  in  fact,  sustained  with  fine 
intelligence,  discretion,  and  power.  The  sweetness  and  the 
ingenuousness  of  Miss  Pryce  were  very  beautifully  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Grace  Filkins,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Garth 
m;ule  a most  picturesque  figure  as  the  Countess. 


sense  of  humor  and  to  the 
abounding  spirit  that  make 
her  acting  so  vital  and  de- 
lightful. Later  iu  the  sea- 
son Mr.  Daly  is  to  make  a 
production  of  “The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,”  with  Miss 
Rehan  as  Portia  — a part 
for  which  she  is  thoroughly 
qualified.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  New  York 
may  have  opportunities  to 
see  her  in  the  heavier 
Shakespearian  r61es  as  well. 

If  “The  Nancy  Hanks,” 
by  Frank  Tannehill,  Jr.,  re- 
cently produced  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre,  were  given  at 
one  of  the  cheaper  play- 
houses it  might  have  a fair 
success.  It  is  a noisv  farce 
of  the  kind  that  used  to  be 
popular  ten  years  ago,  but, 
so  far  as  reasonable  theatre- 
goers are  concerned,  has 
passed  wholly  out  of  fash- 
ion. It  served,  however,  to 
introduce  some  very  clever 
performers,  among  them 
Miss  Marie  Jansen, who  act- 
ed with  her  usual  vivacity, 
and  sang,  as  usual,  out  of 
tunc. 

The  recent  great  success 
of  “An  American  Citizen” 
at  the  Knickerbocker  The- 
atre kept  Mr.  N.  C.  Good- 
win from  producing  in  New 
York  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
new  play,  “Nathan  Hale," 
and  it  will  be  giveu  in  Chi- 
cago next  month.  It  is 
understood  to  be  serious  in 
treatment,  with  a last  act 
that  is  positively  harrow- 
ing, and  it  will  afford  Mr. 

Goodwin  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  abilities  in  a 
new’  field.  For  the  past 

few  seasons  this  actor  has  shown  an  ambition  to  turn  from 
the  farces  in  which  he  won  his  early  popularity,  and  to  do 
genuinely  artistic  work,  and  also  to  encourage  American 
playwrights.  With  some  of  his  ventures,  notably  his  pro- 
duction of  that  admirable 
drama  “In  Mizzoura,”  by 
Augustus  Thomas,  he  has 
not  received  the  support 
that  he  deserved,  and  it  is 
a matter  for  great  congrat- 
ulation that  so  clever  aud 


ADA  REHAN  AS  ROSAL1SD  IN  “AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.” 


in  the  legitimate  drama.  There  is  no  actress  now  on  the 
stage  so  well  equipped  to  play  such  a part  as  Jeidy  Mac- 
beth, for  example.  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  has  also  a gift  for 
comedy,  which  she  has  frequently  displayed  in  her  read- 
ings. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  kind  of  role  has 
been  assigned  to  her  iu  Mr.  Fitch's  comedy. 

In  looking  back  On  the  dramas  produced  iu  New  York 
during  the  pnstyear  oue  is  impressed  by  the  poverty  of  good 
work  that  they  have  shown.  So  few  have  been  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  that  they  might  be  very  briefly  euu- 


SCENE  FROM  ACT  IV.  OF  ‘‘THE  ROYAL  BOX,”  CHARLES  COGULAN’S  NEW  FLAY,  AS  PERFORMED 
AT  THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 


merated.  Among  the  serious  dramas,  Mr.  Lorimer  Stod- 
dard’s version  of  “ Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles”  stands  easily 
first.  Though  by  no  means  free  from  faulls  of  construc- 
tion, it  is.  on  the  whole,  a powerful  work,  dramatic,  cohc- 
n lit.  with  delight fol  touches  of  comedy,  and  with  sharp- 
ly defined  characterizations.  It  has  placed  Mr.  Stoddard 
in  the  first  rank  among  our  dramatists.  Another  inter- 
esting figure. that  has  been  conspicuous  during  the  year  is 
Mrs.  Madeleine  Lucetle  Rvley,  who  has  produced  no  less 
than  three  plays,  all  qf  them  containing  good  work,  and 
two  of  them  achieving  unmistakable  successes.  “The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle,”  first  produced  by  a specially  or- 
ganized company  nt.  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  though  de- 
cidedly mixed  in  the  local  color,  being  curiously  sug 


delightful  a play  as  his  latest  production  1ms 
won  a popular  success. 


After  Miss  Rehan’s  preliminary  performances  in  the 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  after  the  production  of 
“ Nunjlier  Nine.”Mr.  Daly’s  season  may  be  said  to  be  well 
established.  Miss  Rehan  is  at  present  appearing  in  the 
revival  of  “As  You  Like  It.”  In  this  comedy  she  does 
some  of  her  best  work,  giving  expression  to  the  exquisite 


In  addition  to  “Nathan  Hale,”  Mr.  Fitch  has 
another  nlay  ready  for  production.  It  will  l»e 

g resented  in  Philadelphia  in  February  by  Mr. 

[erbert  Kelcey  and  by  Miss  Eftle  Shannon, 
and  for  one  of  the  roles  Mi’s.  Sarah  Cowell  Le 
Moyne  has  been  engaged.  Before  making  her  reputation 
as  a reader,  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  had  considerable  experience 
as  an  actress.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  in- 
terpreter of  Browning,  and  with  her  extraordinary  gift  for 
characterization  and  for  expressing  powerful  emotion  she 
could,  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  do  notable  work 
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gestive  of  English  life  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
American,  was  still  very  ingeniously  devised,  and  full 
of  amusing  situations  and  sparkling  dialogue.  “ A Coat 
of  Many  Colors  ” gave  evidence  of  less  ingenuity,  and 
exploited  a rather  clumsy  story,  but  the  gift  for  di- 
alogue was  most  cleverly  displayed.  In  “ An  Ameri- 
can Citizen”  Mrs.  Ryley  may  be  said  to  have  “found 
herself."  It  is  one  of  the  best  American  comedies  ever 
written  by  a woman.  Mrs.  Ryley  is  already  a very 
important”  personage  among  our  dramatists,  and  much 
more  good  work  may  be  expected  from  her.  Success  in 
quite  another  field  was  won  by  the  adaptation  of  “Un- 
der tlie  Red  Robe,”  which  reproduced  the  movement  and 
the  color  of  that  popular  romance.  It  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously,  however,  aud  it  is  interesting  chiefly  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  present  craze  for  romantic  melodrama. 
This  craze,  by-the-way,  has  brought  into  the  theatre  some 
distressingly  bad  work  exemplified  by  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker’s  “’Change  Alley,”  which  went  so  far  beyond 
public  endurance  that  even  Mr.  Sot  hern’s  popularity 
could  not  give  it  more  than  a very  brief  run.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  season  we  have  lmd  several  plays 
of  such  merit  that  the  season  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stage.  These  in- 
clude Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  “The  Devil's  Disciple,”  Mr. 
Sidney  Grundy’s  adaptation  from  Dumas  pkre,  “ A Mar- 
riage of  Convenience,”  and  Mr.  Coghlan's  recent  produc- 
tion. Great  success  lias  been  won  by  Mrs.  Burnett’s  “ A 
Lady  of  Quality,”  which  happened  to  appeal  to  the  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  to  the  tastes  of  the  public,  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie’s  comedy  “ The  Little  Minister,”  which  is  clever 
enough  for  popularity,  but  not  clever  enough  to  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Barrie’s  best,  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero’s 
“ The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,”  a novelty,  depending 
for  success  largely  on  its  “ smart  ” dialogue.  Among  the 
actors  two  changes  are  worthy  of  record.  By  her  per- 
formance of  “ Tess,”  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  whose 
genius  years  ago  won  recognition  from  the  few,  but  was 
ignored  by  the  many,  succeeded  at  last  in  winning  the  fa- 
vor of  the  great  public,  and  Miss  Maude  Adams,  in  the 
role  of  Babbie  in  “The  Little  Minister,”  made  one  of  the 
most  successful  debuts  as  a “star”  in  the  record  of  the 
stage.  John  D.  Barry. 


THE  RULING  DYNASTY  OF  CHINA. 

To  the  average  person  in  the  Occident,  Japan  is  the 
embodiment  of.  all  things  fickle,  and  China  the  emblem 
of  immovability!  The  one  seems  the  weather  cock  and 
the  other  the  spire.  In  the  matter  of  dynasties,  however, 
Japan  is  the  unchanging  and  the  unchangeable,  while 
China  is  the  vane  that  veers.  Japan  has  had  one  dynasty 
of  imperial  rulers;  her  line  of  emperors  is  (sentimentally) 
nearly  2600  years  old,  and,  adding  mythology  and  history 
together,  is  “unbroken  from  ages  eternal.”  As  historic 
fact,  from  the  dawn  of  history  the  Mikados  have  ruled 
Japan,  the  present  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  being  the  123d. 

On  the  contrary,  China  has  had  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  distinct  dynasties.  It  is  true  that  not 
all  of  these  have  been  orthodox  or  recognized,  and  that 
the  strict  historians  reduce  the  number  to  twenty-six;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  proliable  that  no  country  on  earth  has 
been  subject  to  so  many  conquests,  revolutions,  and  dy- 
nastic changes.  The  one  thing  unshaken  is  the  Chinese 
social  system,  which,  with  its  amazing  language,  seems 
to  be  the  solvent  of  all  foreign  elements  entering  into  the 
body-politic.  The  language  is  the  aqua-regia  in  which 
all  baser  metals  disappear.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
the  Chinese  social  structure  is  the  rock  amid  the  waves  of 
dynastic  and  political  change.  The  people  have  a theory 
that  rotation  in  office  is  a good  thing  even  for  their  em- 
perors, aud  that  a dynasty  ought  to  change  every  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  This  opinion  is  tenaciously  held 
and  deeply  rooted.  Its  expression,  often  in  violent  out- 
bursts, takes  forms  but  little  noted  or  understood  by  for- 
eigners, yet  they  are  none  the  less  real.  Whether  the 
dynasty  be  native  or  foreign,  it  makes  little  difference. 
After  a certain  period,  ns  Chinese  history  shows,  the  dy- 
nasty must  get  up  and  go;  or,  as  we  say,  must  step  “down 
and  out.” 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  another  repetition  of  history 
is  at  hand.  The  present  occupaut  of  the  Dragon  Throne 
and  his  predecessors  came,  as  nearly  all  the  foreign  dy- 
nasties of  the  Middle  Kingdom  have  come,  from  the  North. 
They  arc  Tartars  or  Manchus,  and  as  such  they  are  cor- 
dially hated  by  a large  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  not- 
withstanding that  sentimentally  the  emperor  is  the  Peo- 
ple’s Father,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Potentate  of  All  un- 
der Heaven,  etc.,  etc.  The  Manchus  do  not  number  over 
five  or  six  millions,  yet  they  keep  the  Chinese  Empire, 
with  its  four  hundred  or  more  millions  of  souls,  under 
their  control.  In  one  sense  they  are  like  the  British  in 
India:  they  hold  the  chief  offices,  get  the  lion’s  share  of 
political  and  pecuniary  remuneration,  compose  the  garri- 
sons, and,  by  wisely  adapting  themselves  to  indigenous 
circumstances,  they  have  undoubtedly  given  China  as 
good  a government  as  any  of  the  native  dynasties  have 
done  in  the  past.  The  natural  tendencies  of  Chinamen 
are  eminently  peaceful;  they  have  a distaste  for  war  and 
for  athletic  sports  and  exercises;  they  delight  in  literary 
dalliance,  and  soon  yield  to  luxury  and  enervation.  Time 
and  again,  in  the  past,  fierce  hordes  out  of  the  North  have 
rolled  down  upon  the  fertile  plains  and  into  the  warm 
river  valleys  of  China.  Intermingling  with  the  conquered 
people,  they  have  thus  stiffened  and  toughened  the  amal- 
gam of  Chinese  humanity.  Judging  from  the  witness  of 
history,  the  “Sons  of  Han,”  when  left  to  themselves,  re- 
mind one  of  those  fuqny  little  spoons  of  Professor  Pepper. 
Made  of  bismuth  and  lead,  these  dissolve  into  liquid  as 
soon  as  one  stirs  up  the  hot  tea  in  which  they  are  put. 
Left  in  the  cup,  they  disappear  from  sight.  Th.e  Northern 
or  Tartar  element  forms  with  the  Chinese  an  alloy  that 
toughens  and  hardens. 

The  keen-eyed  student,  whether  visiting  the  legation 
at  Washington  or  studying  the  Chinese  at  home,  quickly 
discriminates  between  the  Manchu  and  the  Chinaman. 
One  need  not  expect  to  find  this  difference  in  Mott  Street 
or  in  the  laundries  or  in  San  Francisco;  for,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  all  the  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  United 
Slates  come  from  one  little  region,  around  and  in  the 
rear  of  Canton,  which  in  area  is  probably  not  larger  than 
that  of  Connecticut.  In  a word,  ours  are  southeastern 
Chinamen. 

The  Manchu,  first  of  all,  has  a restless  eye.  This,  like 


the  Japanese,  is  often  brilliant  and  piercing.  His  cheek- 
bones are  high;  his  complexion  is  dark  and  rough;  he  has 
a long  head  and  face,  and  a mouth  too  big  to  be  called 
beautiful  even  by  a Mongolian.  His  nose  is,  Orientally 
speaking,  a striking  figure.  Ilis  jaws  are  long,  thin,  and 
strong.  His  general  expression,  despite  his  polish  and 
unquestioned  intellectual  power,  suggests  the  scarcely 
restrained  fierceness  of  the  desert  rover.  The  Chinaman, 
on  the  contrary,  is  round  and  chubby.  He  is  fat  aud  un- 
wrinkled, with  a rich  creamy  complexion  that  many  an 
American  lady  might  envy.  His  hands  and  feet  are  deli- 
cate and  plump.  In  disposition,  as  in  queue,  he  is  well 
oiled.  He  is  a richly  dressed  creature,  always  polite  and 
smiling.  He  is  very  apt  to  be  perfumed,  aud  to  be  well 
loaded  with  jade  gems  and  jewelry.  All  of  these,  how- 
ever, do  not  conceal  a potency  of  cruelty  that  may  be 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Manchu.  Outside  of  a certain 
routine  of  pedantry,  a political  procedure  that  is  wholly 
built  on  precedent,  the  native  statesmen  are  not  given  to 
directness  or  practicality.  Indeed,  when  we  study  the 
Chinese  dynasties,  they  remind  us  wonderfully  of  the  old 
Bourbons  and  Stuarts  of  Europe,  while  the  Manchus 
have  at  least  a genius  for  direction  and  practical  activ- 
ity, withal  being  “ the  most  improvable  race  in  Asia.” 

The  Manchu  dynasty  originated  in  the  northern  re- 
gions beyond  the  long  White  Mountains  of  Korea,  in  the 
river  valleys  tributary  to  the  great  Amur.  The  hordes 
which  gathered  themselves  uuder  the  chieftains  of  the 
fifteenth  century— posthumously  honored  as  “ emperors” 
— formed  but  one  of  many  overflows  from  that  geyser- 
spring of  nations.  Pretty  is  the  legend  of  the  virgin 
bathing  in  the  Crystal  Lake  and  the  magpie  dropping  the 
red  fruit  upon  her  robes,  she  therefrom  conceiving  and 
giving  birth  to  the  founder  of  the  Golden  Dynasty.  The 
heaven  -horn  warrior  united  the  tribes  of  these  great 

Ky  plains.  These  Northern  horsemen  rolled  down  over 
diuria  and  Korea.  In  1625  they  made  Mukden  their 
capital,  and  there  gathered  their  strength,  until,  with  a 
cavalry  force  perhaps  never  equalled  in  the  world,  except 
by  their  predecessors  the  Mongols  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, they  and  their  allies  brought  all  China  into  subjec- 
tion. The  badge  of  conquest  which  they  compelled  the 
Conquered  to  adopt  was  the  queue,  or  pigtail,  which  all 
loyal  Chinese  to-day  wear.  To  cut  off  the  queue  is  an 
insult  to  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

The  first  century  of  Mauchu  rule  is  eminently  praise- 
worthy for  public  improvements,  literary  enterprise,  and 
consolidation  of  the  resources  of  the  empire.  But  then, 
as  had  happened  again  and  again  before,  the  Chinese  so- 
cial system  was  like  the  heated  crucible,  that  quickly 
turns  the  cold  scraps  of  metal  into  a common  fluid.  The 
conquerors  were  absorbed  in  the  conquered.  Released 
from  their  hard  campaigns,  enervated  by  pence,  having 
no  literature  worthy  of  the  name  — nearly  all  Manchu 
books  being  literal  translations  from  Chinese — they  soon 
lost  their  language  and  many  of  their  ancestral  traits.  - 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  descendants  of  nomads 
are  as  changed  from  the  ancestral  original  as  are  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  monocle,  yellow  gaiters,  and  portable  bath-tubs 
from  the  wild  Saxon  pirates  of  forgotten  centuries. 

The  second  century  of  Manchu  rule  slipped  quietly 
away  with  little  of  interest  to  any  one  outside  of  China 
or  the  Chinese  world.  It  was  from  the  opening  of  this 
nineteenth  century  the  troubles  of  the  Peking  rulers  with 
the  outside  barbarians  really  began.  So  long  as  the  for- 
eigner appeared,  or  could  be  made  to  appear,  as  vassal  or 
tribute-bringer,  there  seemed  no  danger.  What  mattered 
it  if  the  long  duel  between  Tartar  and  Cossack  on  the 
north  went  steadily  on  until  the  lances  of  the  Czar’s  rough 
riders  camped  on  the  Amur?  What  if  British  arms  were 
humbling  India,  besides  dispossessing  the  French  and 
Dutch?  Were  not  the  western  mountains  still  “walled 
up  to  heaven,”  and  the  ocean  a sufficient  barrier?  Were 
not  the  pupil  and  vassal  nations  still  faithful  with  their 
reverence  or  tribute? 

Suddenly  there  came  “a  great  blue  sea  of  troubles.” 
Opium  which  enervated,  steam  navigation  which  annihi- 
lated distance,  wars  in  which  the  thrust  was  deeper  than 
a pin-prick,  spoiled  the  map  of  somnolent  China,  and  gave 
the  Peking  mandarins  occasional  fits  of  insomnia.  After 
two  opium  wars  which  France  and  England  had  been  im 
polite  enough  to  wage,  with  the  after-math  of  fines,  indem- 
nities, with  the  looting  and  destruction  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  an  island  seized  for  permanent  occupation, 
Russia,  heretofore  smiling  and  apparently  pliable,  showed 
her  real  purpose.  Iguatieff  won  a bloodless  diplomatic 
victory,  shearing  off  a piece  of  territory  as  large  as  France, 
and  making  Russia’s  frontier  at  the  Amur  and  the  Tumen, 
thus  joining  her  borders  to  those  of  Korea,  later  compel- 
ling Japan  to  give  her  the  whole  island  of  Saghalin. 

Still  worse,  making  a long  story  short,  the  historian 
tells  of  the  utter  collapse  of  the  suzerain  and  vassal  sys- 
tem. Burmah.now  British  territory, and  Siam,  practically 
a French  protectorate,  were  among  the  first  to  weaken 
ancient  bonds.  France  stepped  in  and  took  Tong-king 
and  Annam.  Then  Japan,  formerly  a pupil,  gave  the 
worst  blow  of  all  in  1894  by  showing  how  a well-prepared 
warlike  nation,  with  a population  no  greater  than  one  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  could,  in  less  than  a year, 
conquer  a territory  larger  than  its  own,  sweep  off  the 
whole  Chinese  fleet  anu  her  modern  fortifications,  and 
threaten  the  capital,  besides  severingKorea  from  the  sys- 
tem, and  following  the  example  of  Russia,  England,  and 
France  iu  helping  to  dismember  the  colossus  of  nations, 
seizing  Formosa.  Last  of  all  Germany,  long  crouching, 
has  made  the  spring,  and  now  holds  prey.  In  Confucius’s 
own  province  of  Shan-tung,  the  most  sacred  one  of  all  the 
eighteen,  a handful  of  troops  put  to  flight  the  peaceful 
sons  of  Han,  and  now  seems  most  emulous  of  imitating 
the  other  powers  that  have  each  carved  its  slice.  To-day 
the  gathering  of  fleets  and  armies  in  the  Yellow  Sea  re- 
minds one  of  the  proverb  of  the  carcass  and  the  eagles. 

Whither  and  to  whom  shall  the  dynasty  and  the  nation 
now  turn  for  help?  Within  there  is  no  unity.  What  can 
a boneless  giant  lacking  nerves  do?  There  are  millions 
who  would  gladly  see  the  Tartar  dynasty  in  Peking  over- 
thrown. “ New  China”  is  hut  the  label  of  a small  and  as 
yet  insignificant  party.  “Old  China”  has  certainly  not 
learned  the  lesson  which  the  war  with  Japan  ought  to 
have  taught.  The  books  of  travellers,  and  such  data  as 
we  can  gather  from  missionaries,  the  Anglo-Chinese  news- 
papers, and,  more  than  all,  the  Chinese  official  publications, 
show  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  serious  reform  by  the  government  since  1895— the  war 
of  hro  or  three  Chinese  provinces  with  united  Japan. 


What,  then,  shall  China  do?  Western  European  na- 
tions—England,  France,  Germany — are  all  anxious  to 
force  their  trade  and  manufactures  upon  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  So  also  is  Japan  ; but  it  is  to  Japan’s  benefit 
that  China  remain  intact,  and  the  Chinese  develop  their 
own  resources.  Even  more  does  Russia  wish  the  devel- 
opment of  China — of  course  under  Russian  auspices— for 
with  its  railroads  the  Muscovites  have  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  standing  as  the  link  between  China  and  Europe 
for  the  mutual  exchange  of  commodities.  Russia  has  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all.  She  has  profited  most  by  pre- 
vious wars,  and  in  every  case  she  moves  slowly  and  sure- 
ly. It  seems  intrinsically  probable  that  Russia  will  win 
most  in  the  game.  She  has  already  made  Korea  practi- 
cally a Russian  protectorate. 

But  the  situation  is  complicated.  Japan  has  a bitter 
grudge  against  Russia,  and  will  probably  join  with  Eng- 
land to  check  Russia’s  advance  in  Korea,  and  may  call  a 
halt  to  Russian  ambition.  It  is  even  possible,  but  not 
likely,  that  Japanese  officers  may  drill  Chinese  soldiers  to 
resist  the  Russian  advance.  What  combinations  are  yet 
to  be  made  only  the  future  can  show. 

Meanwhile  the  dynasty  is  in  danger.  More  than  once 
have  native  Chinese  tried  to  overthrow  their  Manchu 
conquerors,  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  being  the  attempt  best 
known  to  the  outside  world.  The  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion is  large  and  hostile.  The  great  argument  of  Japanese 
radical  writers  in  1895  was  that  on  account  of  her  inward 
weakuess  China  is  a permanent  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  a menace  to  civilization,  and  that  until  she  inaugurates 
thorough  going  reforms  the  murders  of  missionaries  will 
l>e  constant  and  the  outbreaks  of  rebellion  chronic.  Evi- 
dently Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  become  a convert  to  this  doc- 
trine, which  doubtless  has  some  truth  in  it. 

Those  who  Imld  to  the  right  of  every  nation  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation  will  grieve  to  see  this  venerable 
body -politic  carved  up  by  a plundering  nation,  even 
under  the  pretext  of  civilization  or  religiou.  They  will 
hope  to  see  the  Chinese  people  attempt  their  owu  refor- 
mation. Who  wishes  to  see  a Russian-German-French- 
British-Japanese  “joint  occupation  ” or  “protectorate” 
or  “dismemberment”  of  the  great  nation,  which,  with  all 
the  faults  and  diseases  of  senility,  has  been  a power  for 
light,  learning,  and  civilization  for  all  Asia  east  of  the 
Ganges?  May  we  not  hope  “that  the  regeneration  of 
China  will  be  accomplished,  like  the  operation  of  leaven 
in  meal,  without  shattering  the  vessel  ’’? 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 

JAMES  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 

Very  rare  is  the  artist  with  personality  so  strong  and  so 
individual  in  its  expression  that  the  accident  of  his  domi- 
cile counts  for  nothing.  But  such  a one  is  James  McNeill 
Whistler.  He  is  eminently  a cosmopolitan  in  art.  It 
may  count  for  a good  deal  that  he  is  a son  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  something  that  he  was  educated  at  West  Point, 
and  studied  art  under  Glevre  in  Paris,  but  apparently  for 
nothing  that  his  manhood  has  been  divided  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  They  have  not  influenced  him.  It  is  in 
the  direction  of  Velasquez  and  Japanese  art  that  one  must 
look  for  sources  of  any  outside  impressions.  But  for  the 
most  part  his  work,  whether  in  oil,  water- color,  pastel, 
crayon,  or  etching,  reflects  one  man — Whistler. 

His  is  a personality  of  extraordinary  interest,  exhaust- 
ing a whole  gamut  of  characteristics,  from  devilry  up  to 
subtlest  spirituality.  Perhaps  the  simplest  analysis  of 
this  complex  equipment  is  to  regard  it  as  a dual  nature, 
compounded  of  the  artist  aud  the  man.  The  real  Whis- 
tler is  the  artist,  made  known  by  his  works:  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  cynic,  wit,  and  caustic  writer,  is  the  artifi 
cial  shell  which  surrounds  the  other.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a man  of  tenderest  emotions  erecting  rouncl  them 
a breastwork  of  coarser  material  to  keep  an  unsympa- 
thetic world  from  prying  too  freely  upon  his  secret  self. 
Whistler  had  much  need  of  self-protection.  That  part  of 
him  which  a true  man  in  any  walk  of  life  holds  most  sacred, 
his  ideal,  was  one  that  very  few  at  first  could  understand. 
He  had  no  one  to  interpret  him,  as  Ruskin  did  Turner, 
and  a sensitive  man  cannot  interpret  himself.  So  he  met 
the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the  world  not  by  sulking  or  bow- 
ing to  it,  but  with  the  world’s  own  weapons,  only  that  in 
bis  hands  they  were  more  finely  tempered. 

The  difficulty  of  appreciating  much  of  Whistler’s  work 
is  due  to  our  tendency  to  try  to  translate  all  art  into 
words.  “ What  is  it  all  about — what  does  it  mean?”  But 
we  do  not  ask  such  questions  about  a delicious  scent, 
which  makes  a subtle  appeal  to  our  sense  of  smell ; nor 
of  one  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes,  which  speaks  directly  to 
our  ear  in  its  own  language.  Why,  then,  may  not  a 
painter  blend  color,  as  a musician  blends  sound,  to  ex- 
press something  which  cannot  be  adequately  put  into 
words,  and  call  it,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  “a  symphony 
in  color”?  or  veil  his  colors  in  that,  mysterious  luminous 
shade  night  flings  over  nature,  and  call  it  a nocturne? 
We  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  scent  without  putting  it 
into  words — why  may  not  our  sense  of  sight  be  delighted 
by  abstract  colore?  If  we  cannot  always  feel  this  delight, 
it  may  be  due  to  want  of  color-training,  or  of  the  habit  of 
feeling  color  in  the  abstract,  and  the  painter  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  strangest  thing  is  that  critics  were  slow  to  see  the 
beauty  of  his  etchings.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they 
were  not  “ finished  pictures”  in  the  popular  sense, and  so 
the  artist  seemed  a poser  or  a trifler.  But  Whistler  does 
not  propose  to  himself  the  making  of  pictures  iu  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term.  Color  and  line  and  form 
are  to  him  the  means  of  expressing  some  beauty  that  he 
sees  or  imagines  ; and  just  ad  a man  who  has  an  absolute 
command  of  words,  knowing  not  only  their  value  but 
their  limitations,  will  be  satisfied  to  make  liis.  utterance 
suggestive,  when  more  elaboration  would  only  render  it 
involved,  so  Whistler’s  rule  is,  “ Never  carry  a medium 
further  than  it  will  go.”  His  later  etchings  have  com- 
paratively few  lines,  but  each  one  epitomizes  the  obser- 
vation aud  experience  of  years  of  study,  and  the  spectator 
must  be  w*antiug  in  imagination  who  cannot  feel  the  at- 
mosphere or  distance  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  liue  was 
meant  to  suggest. 

The  accompanying  portrait  by  Jean  Boldini  depicts 
only  Whistler's  outer  side.  Sympathetically  attracted  by 
the  splendid  audacity  of  his  sitter,  the  painter  has  exag- 
gerated the  nervous  and  muscular  tension  until  the  pic- 
ture is  perilously  near  a caricature. 

Charles  H.  Caffin. 
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road.  It  was  a ride  for  life.  Preston  put 
the  despatch  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
blouse,  telling  Fellman,  if  he  was  potted,  to 
take  the  paper  and  go  on. 

Twice  at  high  points  on  the  Freight  Rond 
they  saw  Indians  in  bauds  going  to  the 
Wounded  Knee  on  the  Fast-Horse  Road, 
where  they  shortly  after  attacked  Captain 
Jackson’s  detached  force.  Once  the  Indians 
saw  the  two  straining  troopers,  and  took 
“ across  lots  ” after  them;  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  soldiers  had  the  lead,  the 
inside  track,  and  the  best  horses;  still  they 
gave  them  a good  race  for  a long  distance. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  ridden  will  know 
that  eighteen  miles  is  a very  long  road  at  the 
top  pace;  and  the  Lieutenant  arrived  at  the 
Agency  limits  in  one  hour,  but  that  was  some 
little  distance  from  the  soldier  camp.  The 
horses  were  “weaving”  badly  and  stagger- 
ing. The  ride  was  made  by  taking  the  gal- 
lop up  straight  inclines,  fast  trot  if  steep,  and 
the  dead  run  (to  spur)  if  down  hill,  no  mat- 
ter how  steep  or  gentle,  thereby  making  all 
the  heavy  gains  in  time  by  the  down  hill 
work. 

The  hills  outside  of  the  soldier  pickets 
were  full  of  mounted  Indians,  but,  with  a 
final  spurt,  the  two  brave  men  went  through 
and  reached  the  General’s  tent.  Here  Fell- 
man  fell  from  his  horse  in  a dead  faint,  but 
the  first  news  of  the  Wounded  Knee  came  in. 

Such  things  and  taking  mules  to  the  arctic 
regions  are  soldieriug.  Between  Ringold  and 
the  Klondike,  an  officer  hesitates  between 
spending  his  money  for  Esquimau  furs  or 
ludia-silk  pajamas. 

Frederic  Remington. 


AN  INTERESTING  DETAIL 


By  order  of  General  Miles,  Lieutenant 
Guy  II.  Preston,  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  pro- 
ceeds to  Alaska  in  charge  of  all  the  pack- 
trains  of  the  army. 

I do  not  know  that  this  distinguished  duty 
conferred  on  Lieuteuant  Preston  is  a direct 
recognition  of  his  heroism  at  the  Wounded 
Knee  tight,  but  certainly  it  recalls  it. 

He  was  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry  be- 
cause he  was  in  command  of  some  of  Tay- 


I consider 


a peerless  dentifrice.” 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT. 


Being  absolutely  free 
from  deleterious  ingredi- 
ents, and  offering  both 
liquid  and  powder  in  one 
package  for  one  price, 
Sozodont  is  the  favorite 
of  all  connoisseurs. 


For  a sample  of  Van  Buskirk's  liquid  Sozodont,  send  three  cents  (postage),  men- 
tioning Harper  s Weekly,  to  P.  O.  Box  247,  New  York. 

HALL  & RUCKEL, 

New  York.  ( Established  1848 .)  London. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
I'RL’P  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething, 
soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
ires  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  remedy  for  dinrrho-a. 
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“ Walter  Baker  & Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  have  given  years  of  study  to  the  skilful  prep- 
aration of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  have  devised 
machinery  and  systems  peculiar  to  their  methods  of 
treatment,  whereby  the  purity,  palatahiiity,  and  high- 
est nutrient  characteristics  are  retained.  Their  prep- 
arations are  known  the  world  over  and  have  received 
the  highest  endorsements  from  the  medical  practition- 
er, the  nurse,  and  the  intelligent  housekeeper  and 
caterer.  There  is  hardly  any  food  product  which  may 
be  so  extensively  used  in  the  household  in  combination 
with  other  foods  as  cocoa  and  chocolate;  but  here 
again  we  urge  the  importance  of  purity  and  nutrient 
value,  nnd  these  important  points,  we  feel  sure,  may  be 
relied  upon  in  Baker’s  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.” 
—Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 


R Drinks  that  are  famous  the  world 
over.  Made  from  the  best  of  liquors 
and  used  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  their  own  homes  in  place 
of  tonics,  whose  composition  is  un- 
known. 

Are  they  on  your  sideboard  ? 
Would  not  such  a drink  put  new  life 
,into  the  tired  woman  who  has  shopped 
all  day  ? Would  it  not  be  the  drink  to 
offer  to  the  husband  when  he  returns 
home  after  his  day’s  business  ? 

Choice  of  Manhattan,  Martini,  Tom 
or  Holland  Gin,  Vermouth,  York  or 
Whiskey  is  offered. 

For  sale  by  all  Fancy  Grocers  and  Dealers 
- -j-j  - generally,  or  write  to 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO. 

30  Broadway,  New  York  20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng, 


LIEUTENANT  GUY  H.  PRESTON,  U.S.A. 


lor’s  Indian  scouts.  The  fight  lmd  simmered 
down  from  a desperate  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter at  the  outset  to  a desultory  skirmish 
up  the  ravine,  where  surviving  Indians  had 
sheltered  under  the  “ cut-banks,”  and  were 
doing  damage  to  the  troops. 

The  commanding  officer  desired  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Geuerul  Brooks  at  the  Agency, 
acquainting  him  with  the  details  of  the  en- 
gagement and  the  crippled  condition  of  his 
force.  After  hastily  preparing  the  missive, 
the  Colonel  looked  hesitatingly  about  him 
at  the  officers  standing  near,  and  liis  gaze 
fell  on  the  scout  officer.  He  asked  him  “ if 
he  supposed  he  could  get  the  despatch  to 
General  Brooks,”  and  the  young  officer  said, 
“ I could  try,  sir.” 

The  country  was  full  of  Indians,  and  the 
news  of  the  uulooked -for  engagement  was 
travelling  all  over  the  Sioux  country  as  fast 
as  ponies  could  run,  so  it  was  exceedingly 
problematical  as  to  whether  be  could  get 
over  the  intervening  eighteen  miles  alive. 

The  Colonel  gave  him  the  message,  aud 
directed  him  to  select  the  fastest  and  best 
horse  on  the  lines,  and  go  quickly.  At  the 
picket -lines  he  called  for  the  best  horse 
there,  and  the  soldiers  gathered  about  to  can- 
vass the  subject.  There  was  one  big  bay 
celebrated  for  long-distance  running.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  surplus  accoutrements. 
Then  the  Lieutenant  called  the  soldiers  who 
were  about  to  come  to  him,  and  there  stated 
bis  business,  warning  them  of  its  danger, 
and  asking  for  one  volunteer.  A soldier 
named  Fellman  stepped  out,  saying,  “ I will 
go  with  you.  Lieutenant.”  He  was  told  to 
strip  himself  and  horse,  which  he  quickly 
did.  While  this  momentary  wait  was  in 
progress  Preston  saw  Captain  Garlington  ly- 
ing there  wounded,  aud  running  over,  wrote 
a short  telegram  to  his  friends,  nud  shaking 
his  good  arm,  bade  him  good-by. 

The  Lieuteuant  and  Fellman  mounted  aud 
galloped  off  on  the  dangerous  duty,  while 
up  the  ravine  the  last  scattering  shots  of  a 
celebrated  affair  came  to  their  ears.  The 
soldier  had  a carbine  and  Preston  a six- 
shooter.  They  skirted  the  half-acre  of  dead, 
wounded,  and  dying  people  where  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  had  been,  hoping  to  get  to  the 
Fast- Horse  Road,  which  made  it  only  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Agency.  There  they  met  Bap- 
tiste Garuier.  or  “ Little  Bat,”  the  famous 
scout,  with  bis  comrades,  who  asked  the 
Lieutenant  where  lie  was  going.  He  told 
him;  hut  the  scout  entreated  him  “ for  God’s 
sake  not  to  do  that — that  the  I liana  at  the 
Agency,  including  Short  Bull  a band,  just 
coaxed*  in  from  the  Bad  Lauds  would  hear 
of  the  fight  from  deserting  Indian  scouts 
before  the  Lieutenant’s  horse  could  tret  there 
if  they  had  not  already  heard.  He  n«ured 
the  officer  that  they  would  all  come-  skim 
thing  down  the  Fast-Horse  Road  to  partlci- 
pate  in  the  fight  or  to  cut  off  any  small  bodies 
of  troops,  and  told  him  lie  would  run  into 
them  ami  be  killed  beyond  the  shadow  of  u 
doubt.  He  insisted  that  Preston  go  up  the 
creek  and  take  the  Freight  Road.”  which  he 
did.  thereby  escaping  what  we  now  know  was 
certain  death. 

The  two  soldiers  then  started  on  the  dead 
run— good  horses,  a crisp  day,  apd^ known 
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Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegekt’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 
[AdV.J 
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CHEW  l 

Beeman’s 

The 

Original 

Pepsin! 
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Hartford,  Coni 


X Kr  Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health' 
[\r  giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
1 4 or  address 

Y The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co. 

J A Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Ilf  Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
M W any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
Wr  ing  an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
| as  follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age.  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  olassorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  00. 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R 


fewy's 


PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 


Revolver.  They  know  it  is  always  in 

working  order.  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

SMITH  & WESSON, 

15  Stockbridge  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  TRAINS  OF  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fTesb  and  always  tlie  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitute*. 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  It. 
D.  M.  FERRY  A 60.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


January  8,  $335,  including  all  expenses  for  18 
days  through  California. 

January  27,  $310.  February  16  (Mardi  Gras  Tour), 
$335.  March  19, $210;  oneway, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January  25,  Feb’y  8,  F eb’y  22,  March  8.  Rate,  $50. 

Also  Tours  toWasliingion.Old  Point  Comfort, & Richmond 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  address  GEO.  \V.  BOYD,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  Phila. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  U.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


RUPTURE  CURED 


The  16-ft.  KLOND 
into  cylinder  5 ft.  x 10  in. 
Adopted  by  CiuumIIuii 
Police  in  Alaska. 
ernor  of  Klondike. 


safely  the  Yukon  Rupidtt.  Th 
■rnes  on  Yukon  next  summer. 

Safe,  Light.  Handsome.  Compa, 


SOHMER 


$550  CRUISE 

S8.“ALLEK.”  All  she 

F.  C.  CLARK, 


■FOLDED  -tjSendfcr 


rmm 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

l. — The  b lying  public  will  please  not 
genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one 
mding  nam  • of  a cheap  grade. 


K1DDER8  PASTILLES. 


A n n r n ’ Q thoroughly  revised 
rtniLn  O and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 

mSS*  CATALOGU 


S O-H-M-B  B. 

New  York  W rerooms,  149-155  East  14th  Street. 

Will  move  *o  new  SOHMER  BUILDING, 
170  FlfU  \ ,eno«,  cor.  22d  Street,  about  February. 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  agair 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pr 
moter  of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer , Liquor  Deal/ 
or  Druggist. 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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Pabst  Malt  Extract, 


The  “BEST”  Tonic, 
is  recommended  to  build  up  the 
convalescent,  strengthen  the  weak 
and  overworked,  and  produces 
sound,  refreshing  sleep. 

At  Druggists. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  manufact- 
urers of 

Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  “BEST”  Tonic, 

when  the  fact  is  known  that  this  Company 
has  paid  in  revenue  taxes  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  a sum  equivalent  to  the 
total  salaries  of  all  the  Presidents  from  George 
Washington  to  William  McKinley,  and  in 
addition,  a sum  sufficient  to  compensate  each 
President  at  $50,000  per  year  for  the  next 
100  years. 

Merit  in  the  Pabst  product  has  made  this 
possible. 


BINNER  CHICAGO 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENT  IN 
JAPAN. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNBY. 

To  whoso  goes  to  Japan  with  a fresh  mind  there  is 
abundant  material  in  the  country  and  in  the  people  that 
is  curious,  interesting,  instructive.  Before  the  recent  war 
between  Japan  and  China,  Japan  was  underrated;  since 
the  conclusion  of  that  one-sided  affair  Japan  has  been 
very  much  overrated.  And  Japan  is  sure  to  suffer  more 
or  less  seriously  from  the  reaction  which  invariably  fol- 
lows close  upon  a superinflation  of  values  and  a super- 
abundant confidence  in  a self-ordained  right  to  guide  the 
star  of  destiny. 

To  every  observant  man  who  visits  seaboard  Japan  to- 
day the  industrial  movement  is  appureut.  Compared  with 
her  status  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  with  Chinn,  Ja- 
pan’s progressive  achievements  are  remarkable.  Indeed, 
her  adoption,  to  the  best  of  her  intelligence,  of  Western 
civilization  is  the  marvel  of  the  decade.  But  there  are 
other  signs  to  guide  the  discerning  man’s  estimate  of  Ja- 
pan’s accomplishments.  The  industry  of  Japan  is  fever- 
ish ; it  is  the  urgent  activity  of  a people  hurrying  to  lessen 
the  distance  but  recently  revealed  by  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion as  separating  them  from  the  progressive  world.  It  is 
the  impulsive  rush  of  a people  with  very  few  individuals 
competent  to  lead  them,  and  those  few  held  in  national 
esteem  largely  through  the  success  of  the  war  against 
China. 

Japan  has  some  able  men  in  her  service.  Her  officials 
are  as  clean  handed  as  able,  and  it  is  to  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts and  soaring  ambition  of  these  that  the  country  owes 
its  ex trnord inary  advancement.  So  far  as  the  average  Japa- 
nese is  concerned,  it  is  a case  of  civilization  being  thrust 
upon  him,  and  to  which  he  yields  readily  because  it  offers 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gratifles.a  vanity  that  is  per- 
haps more  predominant  in  this  than  in  any  other  race.  So 
we  find  the  Japanese,  in  the  very  heat  of  his  evolution,  in- 
dustrious on  occasions  to  a degree  short  only  of  that  of  the 
Chinese  (usually  his  industry  is  by  fits  and  starts),  greedy 
for  gain, ever  suspicious  of  ridicule, exceedingly  sensitive  to 
criticism— as  he  who  is  uncertain  of  himself  and  vain  inva- 
riably is— superficial,  as  he  must  naturally  be  in  his  grasp 
of  things  he  can  but  partially  understand,  and  with  little 


idea  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  contracts.  The  Japanese 
lacks  the  mental  poise,  the  probity,  the  perseverance,  and 
the  iuventive  genius  of  the  Yankee,  to  whom  he  is  prone 
to  liken  himself. 

Japan’s  Mikado,  and  the  counsellors  with  whom  he  is 
surrounded, evidently  know  the  limitations  of  their  people, 
and  are  beginning  at  the  very  foundation — viz.,  in  the  schools 
—to  enlarge  the  people  mentally  and  physically.  There 
are  very  few  countries  long  accounted  civilized  that  have 
so  complete  a school  system  as  Japan.  How  thorough  and 
bow  advanced  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  I had  no 
time  satisfactorily  to  ascertain;  but  at  least  it  will  be  ele- 
mentary, and  that  is  sufficient  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

If  we  approach  Japan  as  a country  recently  become 
alive  to  its  great  resources,  and  to  its  need  of  civilization 
for  their  development,  we  may  look  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary results  of  u quarter-century  of  endeavor.  It  all  de- 

Sends  on  the  point  of  view.  As  an  industrial  figure  the 
apanese  is  a marvel. 

The  opening  days  of  Japan’s  industrial  movement  may 
be  said  to  have  been  about  in  1870.  It  was  thereabouts 
that  the  governmental  Agricultural  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  were  instituted,  and  from 
the  inauguration  of  these  date  Japan’s  first  real  progres- 
sive efforts.  The  first  serious  endeavors  were  along  en- 
gineering lines.  There  had  been  a smattering  gained  from 
the  Dutch,  which  had  resulted  in  a dry  dock  at  Yoko- 
suka. twenty-six  miles  from  Yokohama,  but  no  native 
enginecring’movement  took  form  before  about  1870. 

The  result  of  this  movement  was  the  first  Japanese 
railroad,  constructed  by  the  imperial  government  between 
Kobe  (at  the  head  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Japan)  and  Osaka,  another  line  being 
simultaneously  constructed  between  the  capital,  Tokio, 
and  Y'okohama.  All  told,  there  were  forty  miles  of  rail- 
road in  1870.  To-day  there  are  about  2000  miles  in  oper- 
ation, on  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  American  loco- 
motives run— as  much  on  account  of  American  builders 
delivering  orders  exactly  on  specified  contract  time  as  be- 
cause of  the  superiority  of  the  American  locomotive  over 
the  product  of  English  nnd  German  firms. 

Along  the  lines  of  engineering  there  have  been  greater 
endeavor  and  more  results.  As  I have  said,  there  was 
but  one  dry  dock  in  1870.  Now  the  government  has  three 


ship  - building  dry  - dock 
yards  — one  each  at  Sa- 
seiho  (near  Nagasaki),  at 
Kure  (near  Hiroshima), 
nnd  at  Kobe;  there  is  also 
one  in  course  of  construc- 
tion on  the  Inland  Sea, 
and  one  of  granite  build- 
ing at  Kure,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  pri- 
vate docks  at  Nagasaki 
(Mitshu  Bishi  yard),  at 
Kobe  (Kawasaki  yard), 
and  at  Tokio  (Ishikawa- 
jinia  yard).  There  are 
other  small  ones  at  Osa- 
ka, two  new  private  ones 
building  at  Wraga,  near 
Yokosuka,  and  altogether 
there  are  in  Japan,  gov- 
ernment and  private.com- 
pleted  and  in  course  of 
construction,  eleven  mod- 
ern dry-dock  yards. 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of 
engineering  activity.  The 
government  is  about  es- 
tablishing large  steel- 
works at  Kiusiu,  which 
will  comprise  Bessemer 
converters  and  Siemens 
blast-furnaces.  It  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  manu- 
facture steel  castings  and 
forgings  for  marine  and 
general  engineering  pur- 
poses, but  to  make  their  own  gun-forgings,  in  addition  to 
those  now  made  at  the  Kure  gun-factory. 

It  does  not  speak  well  for  either  American  or  British 
enterprise  that  the  first  batch  of  orders  for  these  steel- 
works should  have  been  secured  by  Germany,  which  in 
this  industry  cuts  a small  figure  compared  with  her  Eng- 
lish - speaking  neighbors. 
The  Japanese  government 
has  appointed  a native 
committee  to  be  answera- 
ble for  these  works,  and  for 
the  outlay  made  an  appro- 
priation of  about  five  mill- 
ion yen — the  Japanese  dol- 
lar—which  is  equal  to  two 
and  a half  million  dollars. 
The  government  has  also 
recently  negotiated  for  a 
foreign  loan  of  about  three 
million  yen,  and  issued 
bonds  on  the  approved 
modern  basis. 

The  effect  of  this  en- 
gineering activity  is,  of 
course,  to  be  seen  in  the 
navy.  Japan  has  to-day 
some  fifty  to  sixty  ships 
of  war,  a number  of  them 
captured  from  the  Chinese, 
and  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number 
not  of  the  modern  type. 
But  a third  of  them  are  of 
a good  type,  and  a fourth 
are  of  the  best.  Several  of 
these  have  been  built  in 
their  own  dock-yard;  one 
is  a 4500  ton  cruiser;  and 
there  is  now  laid  the  keel 
of  a 14,000-ton  battle-ship, 
which  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  ever  built.  I have 
no  statistics  at  hand,  but,  unless  my  memory  plays  me  false, 
England  has  no  battle  ship  larger  than  14,000  tons,  and 
our  Indiana  approximates  that  size.  Japan’s  navy  from 
the  beginning  has  been  trained  on  English  lines,  although 
she  has  no  marine  corps.  Besides  the  big  battle  ship, 
there  are  now  building  in  Japanese  dock -yards  seven 
cruisers  of  different  classes. 

Japan’s  army,  at  first  trained  by  the  French  and,  in  ar- 
tillery, by  the  Italians,  has  in  recent  times  been  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Germans.  Its  mamruvring  against 
the  disorganized  and  ill  equipped  Chinese  troops  did  not 
always  reveal  the  German  precision  and  strategic  force; 
but  the  Japanese  make  obedient  and  enduring  soldiers.and 
they  support  one  another  admirably.  In  time,  perhaps, 
this  branch  of  the  service  will  equal  the  navy  ; at  all 
events,  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  bring  about  such  a re- 
sult. At  all  the  schools  calisthenics  have  been  introduced, 
and  the  setting-up  drill  of  the  soldier  forms  a regular  fea- 
ture of  the  curriculum.  There  are  government  schools  for 
especial  instruction  in  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and,  of 
course,  in  engineering.  There  is,  moreover,  a conscription 
service  patterned  after  Germany’s.  Every  boy  must  serve 
three  years  in  the  army,  unless  he  happen  to  be  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  in  which  case  he  is  excused.  Those 
who  attend  any  of  the  government  schools  become  cadets 
under  the  government,  and  wear  uniforms  to  give  them 
local  distinction.  It  is  extraordinary  on  the  heads  of  how 
many  youngsters  oue  sees  the  cap  of  oue  of  these  schools. 
Under  the  present  plans  of  the  government,  Japan  within 
five  years  will  have  a standing  army  of  upwards  of  150,- 
000.  What  she  wants  of  it  no  one  but  a Japanese  knows, 
and  he  has  no  very  definite  idea  beyond  its  beiug  an  indi- 
cation of  civilization  and  a menace  to  Russia. 

In  his  present  frame  of  mind,  the  Japanese  is,  without 
doubt, the  “ cockiest  ” individual  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 
He  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  his  good-nature  alone 
is  answerable  for  the  immunity  of  mightier  nations  than 
China  from  Japan’s  chastisement.  He  realizes  the  indi- 
vidual superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  aud  hates  him  for 
it,  for  all  lie  meets  him  with  (to  the  Anglo-Saxon)  distress- 
ing obsequiousness.  But  he  has  unbounded  confidence  in 
Japan’s  military  prowess.  It  is  an  indication  of  his  lialf- 
eniightenmcii.  that  the  Japanese  does  not  appreciate  hOW 
feeble  a defeuce  poor  China  made,  in  her  political  corrup- 
tion and  lack  of  unity. 


LOADING  COAL-BOAT  AT  NAGASAKI. 

Two  Thousand  Tons  cau  be  put  on  a Steamer  by  this  Process  in  a Day. 


It  is  the  dream  of  the  Japanese  to  become  a great  nation, 
and  to  that  end  is  the  contiuual  building  up  of  the  navy, 
the  steady  enlargement  of  the  army.  Apparently,  in  their 
minds,  military  demonstration  is  akin  to  greatness.  And 
demonstration  appears  to  be  about  all  the  occupation  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy  seem  likely  to  have,  unless  Rus- 
sia should  make  a belligerent  movement  in  Korea.  Japan 
would  undoubtedly  fight  to  keep  any  power  from  attach- 
ing Korea— and  no  one  wants  it  save  Russia,  who  covets 
it  for  a winter  port. 

All  this  activity  in  Japan  costs  money;  and  the  pro- 
gressive pnrty  has  not  moved  without  difficulty.  In- 
deed. the  increased  taxation,  the  neglect  of  the  public 
services,  the  division  of  opinions,  have  brought  about  a 
very  earnest  political  disturbance,  and  signs  are  not  want- 
ing'that  a ministerial  change  in  Japan  is  imminent.  The 
deficiency  in  next  year’s  budget,  before  the  government 
has  fulfilled  its  promise  “thoroughly  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  adjust  the  finances,”  has  created  a seri- 
ous division  of  parties.  At  present  political  life  seems 
dominated  by  personal  rancor  and  factional  war,  mean- 
time to  the  neglect  of  national  interests. 

Besides  these  political  differences,  there  are  disturbing 
elements  at  work  among  the  people,  and  none  more  an- 
noying than  the  Soshi,  a body  of  students*  so  called,  but 
who  in  very  fact  are  agitators  after  the  most  approved 
Western  pattern.  The  Soshi  are  supposed  to  be  sons  of 
higher-class  men  than  constitute  the  people,  who  in  feudal 
times  were  the  fighting  forces,  and  who  now  in  these 
times  of  peace  and  civilization  find  their  employment 
gone.  They  go  in  bands  throughout  the  country,  ha- 
rangue the  people,  and  have  been  associated  with  the  as- 
sassination of  well-known  political  leaders.  They  are  un- 
principled, daring,  and  becoming  decidedly  menacing, 
as  the  following  instance  of  their  method  of  operation 
will  show: 

The  government  had  advertised  for  bids  to  put  in  water- 
pipes  at  Hiroshima.  When  the  name  of  the  successful 
contractor  had  been  made  known,  a band  of  the  Soshi 
went  to  Hiroshima,  and  despite  the  police  and  the  fact  of  • 
its  being  garrisoned  by  soldiers,  took  possession  of  the 
town,  levied  1000  yen  tribute  on  the  contractor,  got  it,  and 
departed  without  molestation  at  that  time  or  thereafter 
by  the  town  police  or  the  government. 

To  the  Western  mind  it  would  appear  that  Japan  can 
utilize  to  advantage  some  of  the  murlial  steam  of  her  sur- 
plus troops  in  giving  the  Soshi  their  quietus. 

The  situation  in  Japan  now  provides,  in  fact,  a rather 
troublesome  problem  for  the  progressionist  party,  and  a 
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most  interesting  state  of  affairs  to  the  Occidental  on-looker. 
And  it  is  summed  up  in  few  words.  Japan  has  come  to 
a point  where  her  future  depends  on  original  and  creative 
motive  power,  so  to  say.  Up  to  now  her  energies  have 
been  directed  in  adopting  the  ways  and  means  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Western  world.  She  has  put  on  our  garments, 
taken  our  machinery,  copied  (in  a way)  our  methods  of 
doing  business.  She  has  taken  ready  made  what  we  had 
to  give,  and  borrowed  our  talent  to  teach  her  how  to  use 
it.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  she  will  do  with  it. 

By  her  avowed  policy  she  is  about  to  pluuge  for  her- 
self. Her  motto  is  Japan  for  the  Japanese.  As  fast  as 
natives  master  the  handling  of  machinery  the  imported 
operators  are  sent  home,  all  of  which  is  commendable 
enough;  but  students  of  the  situation  are  agreed  in  con- 
sidering the  action  a bit  premature.  Japan  is  a long  way 
behind  any  of  the  Western  nations  in  civilization;  civiliza- 
tion has,  in  fact,  but  made  its  way  to  the  edge  of  Japan, 
and  its  meaning  is  appreciated  as  yet  by  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  Japanese.  Thus  far  Japun  has  been  a 
copyist.  If  she  would  stand  alone  she  must  acquire  ori- 
ginality. ability  to  use  to  the  best  and  to  every  advantage 
the  lessons  she  has  received;  and  this  may  not  be  doue 
without  a thorough  understanding  of  fundamentals  and 
ability  to  utilize  them.  She  gives  no  evidence  of  having 
progressed  so  fur. 


Yokohama,  October  25,  1807. 
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Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper's  W eekly. 

During  Mr.  Whitney’s  absence  this  Department  will 
publish  contributions  from  well-known  writers  upon  special 
subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 


CALL  FOR  A HIGH  STANDARD  IN 
COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

BY  WALTER  CAMP. 

For  fifteen  years  a steady  struggle  has  been  waged 
against  the  professional  element  in  our  college  athletics. 
There  have  been  times  when  those  who  uncompromising- 
ly insisted  upon  the  preservation  of  a high  standard  were 
indeed  few.  The  large  majority  were  lukewarm,  and 
while  disapproving  of  the  downright  professional,  were 
still  unwilling  to  criticise  too  strongly  minor  defections. 
With  the  increasing  interest  in  athletic  sports  came  greater 
temptations.  The  advertising  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a temporary  athletic  triumph  seemed  worth  paying  for 
when  the  payment  was  light,  and  lay  principally  in  a 
temporary  blindness  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  organiza- 
tion. But  the  penalty  of  such  lack  of  moral  stamina  has 
usually  been  paid  with  interest. 

No  effort  can  be  too  great  for  alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates to  make  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  athletic  purity 
and  careful  selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  represent  the 
universities  in  athletic  sports.  A high  standurd  entails 
not  only  freedom  from  professionalism,  but  also  means 
placing  the  conduct  of  the  sport  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
men,  and  the  consequent  continual  elevation  of  the  ath- 
letic organization. 

It  means  that  the  public  acquire  a respect  for  the  uni- 
versities, and  with  that  respect  a desire  to  imitate  So  far 
as  possible  the  methods  so  exploited.  Therefore  the  re- 
sult of  a high  standard  at  the  universities  is  the  main- 
tenance throughout  the  country,  in  school,  college,  and 
athletic  club,  of  a better  average  morale. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  have  menaced  our 
athletics  in  this  country  has  been  the  lack  of  tradition, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  securing  uniformity 
of  action.  Whenever  it  came  to  a matter  of  rules,  there 
has  been  a tendency  for  each  party  to  make  its  own,  and 
this  has  especially  been  the  case  in  college  athletics,  where 
the  standards  have  been  for  the  most  part  high,  but  where 
suspicion  of  one  another  has  taken  too  prominent  a place. 
The  shifting  of  opinions  has  often  brought  about  not  only 
accusations  of  inconsistency,  but  temporary  quarrels  and 
separations. 

Lack  of  something  upon  which  to  base  uniformity  of 
action  led  college  boat-racing,  after  eight-oared  boating  in 
1852,  to  flounder  about  for  seventeen  years  through  all 
kinds  of  boats  and  rigging — four-oared,  six-oared,  with 
coxswain,  without  coxswain,  shells,  barges,  lapstreaks — 
before  settling  down  to  something  satisfactory  and  stable. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  through  such  a period  in  settling 
upon  an  eligibility  code. 

Here  is  something  that  is  intensely  vital,  and  whether 
the  college  or  university  be  a large  one  or  small  one, 
whether  it  be  prominent  or  little  known,  it  makes  no 
matter;  its  code  of  eligibility  should  be  a sound  one,  and 
however  small  the  college  or  however  large  the  univer- 
sity, it  should  join  in  the  general  attempt  to  make  college 
athletics  the  athletics  of  gentlemen,  pure  and  simple. 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  fifties  eligibility  was  a question 
sometimes  raised,  but  it  was  not  then  so  much  a matter 
of  the  threat  of  a professional  element  as  that  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  university.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
questions  was  raised  between  Harvard  and  Yale  in  1869. 
Since  1855  these  two  universities  had  in  boating  forbidden 
representation  from  the  graduate  schools.  In  that  year, 
however,  Harvard  proposed  sending  a four-oared  crew  to 
England,  and  her  captain,  Mr.  Loring,  requested  Mr.  Copp, 
the  Commodore  of  the  Yale  Navy,  to  suspend  the  rule  for 
that  year’s  race  in  order  that  two  graduates,  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  take  for  his  English  crew,  might  row  in  the  race 
against  Yale.  This  request  was  immediately  granted. 

Not  until  1874  did  the  question  arise  again,  and  then 
Harvard,  at  a convention  of  twelve  colleges  of  the  Rowing 
Association,  proposed  that  members  of  professional  schools 
should  be  eligible.  The  motion  was  lost,  9 to  3. 

In  1876,  however,  the  rule  was  established  that  gradu- 
ates studying  at  their  own  university  for  a second  degree 
should  be  eligible. 

But  the  question  of  professionalism  as  we  now  know  it 
was  hardly  raised  until  the  end  of  the  seventies,  when,  at 
the  formation  of  the  Inter  collegiate  Baseball  Association, 
there  was  a difference  of  opinion  over  the  eligibility  of 


the  battery  of  one  of  the  universities  because  they  had 
played  on  a professional  nine. 

This  matter,  while  not  pressed  the  first  year,  was  at- 
tended to  in  the  following  season.  The  early  history  of 
college  sports  is  thus  comparatively  free  from  these  blem- 
ishes, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  interest  was  not 
then  nearly  so  keen,  and  hence  the  temptation,  while  not 
entirely  absent,  was  by  no  means  bo  great  as  it  lias  been  of 
late  years. 

For  over  two  years  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities there  has  been  on  all  sides  a sincere  desire  to  effect 
reforms  in  athletic  management,  and  the  principal  diffi- 
culty lay  in  lack  of  uniformity  of  action.  To  this  was  in 
some  instances  added  the  “holier-than-thou”  elemeut, 
which  forbade  a college  taking  any  steps  in  rule-making 
that  might  lead  people  to  suspect  an  abuse  which  in  its 
particular  case  did  not  perhaps  exist. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  Mr.  Whitney  and  the 
writer,  acting  upon  independent  lines,  took  up  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  eligibility  rules  governing  athletics  at 
the  various  colleges  and  universities.  The  study  proved 
an  interesting  one,  but  one  involving  a considerable  amount 
of  labor.  Feeling  that  the  real  interests  would  be  better 
conserved  by  unanimity  of  action,  it  was  determined  to 
mass  together  the  information  gained  by  the  two  investi- 
gations, and  collaborate  upon  a result. 

It  wus  found  (and  the  few  quotations  appended  from 
letters  received  show  this)  that  there  was  a general  will- 
ingness, and  even  eagerness,  among  those  interested  in  ath- 
letics to  follow  up  the  best  lines  of  action,  that  the  need 
of  well -determined  rules  of  eligibility  as  a protection 
both  to  the  college  or  university  and  to  athletics  was 
felt  quite  generally,  and,  finally,  that  conventions  often 
failed  of  their  real  object  simply  from  lack  of  some  defi- 
nite form  of  eligibility  rule. 

“ Ah  you  will  gee,  the  faculty  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  athletics 
here  through  their  representatives  on  the  Athletic  Board,  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  game.  None  but  bona  fide  students  of  the 
university  have  ever  been  permitted  on  any  of  the  teams,  no  students 
have  been  permitted  to  enter  who  came  solely  for  athletic  pnrpoges, 
and  the  scholarship  requirements  for  members  of  teams  are  held  ri- 
gidly at  precisely  the  same  point  as  for  other  students.  Things  have 
been,  therefore,  such  as  not  to  require  official  faculty  action  on  such 
subjects,  and  none  has  been  taken.  Such  action,  however,  is  now  in 
contemplation,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  in  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing and  agitation  of  such  matters  the  country  over  it  seems  desirable 
that  we  should  be  on  record  on  such  matters,  irrespective  of  whether 
there  is  any  local  necessity  for  such  action  or  not.  Such  regulations 
of  the  large  Eastern  universities  ns  the  four-year  rule,  the  one-year- 
residence  rule,  and  others  of  the  like  have  not  so  far  been  necessary, 
because  no  emergency  has  arisen  requiring  their  enforcement. " 

“ I think  there  is  no  written  constitution  or  code  governing  athletic 
associations." 

“College  athletics  has  been  in  a somewhat  chaotic  state  iu  this  in- 
stitution until  quite  recently,  heuce  we  are  not  iu  a position  to  give 
the  information  you  desire.  We  have  just  organized  a regular  athletic 
association,  and  are  now  working  on  the  constitution  and  rules.  By- 
the-way,  can  you  not  send  us  a copy  of  the  constitution  of  some  of  the 
associations  ?" 

“We  have  no  printed  regulations  governing  athletic  sports.  The 

peculiar  nature  of brings  it  about  that  we  have  comparatively 

little  athletic  sport  However,  comparing  life  at  with  that  of 

various  Northern  institutions  with  which  I am  familiar,  I should  say 

that  the  condition  of  things  at makes  it  of  little  value  to  you  in 

nuy  general  study  of  the  athletics  of  American  institutions.” 

“ The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  full  athletic 
spirit  in  our  college  thus  far.  I am  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  col- 
lege athletics,  including  games,  and  I want  to  be  iu  touch  with  your 
work.  I believe  you  can  do  much  to  give  athletics  a higher  standing 
nmong  the  American  colleges.  Any  rules  or  suggestions  you  can  send 
us  will  be  fully  appreciated.” 

“ I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  writing  me 

so  fully  about  the  rules  governing  athletics  at . We  nre  working 

npoti  the  problem  of  athletic  reform  in  this  State,  and,  I hope,  may 
reach  an  agreement  soon.  The  information  you  have  given  ns,  with 
similar  information  from  other  Eastern  universities,  will  be  of  much 
service  to  ns." 

“ You  will  notice  that  the  proposed  changes  are  not  many  nor  radi- 
cal. We  are  practically  of  one  mind  iu  this  matter  at  the  university, 
and  shall  continue  the  battle  for  cleau  athletics  through  the  coming 
year.” 

“ We  are  just  now  revising  our  rules  and  regulations  on  athletics.” 

“I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  something  authoritative  from  you 
on  the  subject  which  I could  read  to  the  Board.  I think  that  all  the 
athletic  associations  of  the  different  colleges  should  take  a common 
stand  on  this  subject.” 

“Some  regulations  are  tacitly  agreed  upon ; e.  g.,  that  no  one  shall 
play  in  a team  who  is  not  a member  of  the  college;  that  there  shall 
not  be  iuter-colleginte  games  with  institutions  at  which  there  are  reg- 
ulations forbidding  such  games ; that  the  teams  are  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  like  gentlemen  both  at  home  and  abroad,  etc. 

“ But  we  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  these  thiugs  at  present." 

“ We  have  had  no  need  to  legislate  against  professionals  yet,  but 
feel  it  now  to  some  slight  extent.  A strict  definition  will  be  doubt- 
less applied  this  spring." 

“The  college  presidents  of  the  8tate  held  a meeting  at  Topeka  in 
Jauuary,  and  brought  tip  and  passed  a resolution  in  which  they  agreed 
to  use  their  power  toward  the  discontinuance  of  football  as  a college 
sport.  In  refusing  to  vote  for  this  resolution  our  president  said: 

‘Football  has  been  a success  in , and  our  team  has  won  honor 

throughout  the  State.  We  did  not  have  a serious  accident  this 
season.’ 

“We  have  recently  formed  an  association  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  I hope  it  will,  among  other  things,  be  the  means  of  eradicating 
professionalism  from  college  sport. " 

“ Have  been  trying  to  get  a copy  of  the  constitution  of  our  athletic 
association  to  send  you,  as  requested.  For  some  reason  I cannot  get 
a copy  of  that  constitution.  The  ‘coach  ’ who  taught  our  boys  this 
particular  game  was  a gentlemanly,  upright  young  man,  and  taught 
them  to  play  a clean,  straight  game.  He  also  had  a good  influence,  I 
think,  on  all  the  athletics  of  the  school." 

“They  have  laid  a restraining  hand  upon  them,  for  fear  they  should 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  usefulness.” 

“ We  have  no  general  rule  in  regard  to  eligibility,  each  association 
being  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  inter-collegiate  association  to 
which  it  belongs.  I am  glad  to  be  aide  to  say,  however,  that  there  is 
a strong  feeling  here  at against  everything  savoring  of  profes- 

sionalism." 

“There  is  a good  deal  of  agitationjnow  nmong  all  o colleges  in  refer- 
ence to  restraints  upon  athletics,  and  I think  the  r&.u.t  will  be  good." 

“ We  have  no  printed  contract  with ,or  you  would  be  qnite  wel- 
come to  it  Our  competitions  with are,  as  a rule,  determined  by 


the  respective  codes  of  the  two  universities,  with  concessions  on  each 
side  where  the  rules  happen  to  differ." 

“ We  are  at  this  very  moment  engaged  iu  formulating  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  athletics  among  us.” 

The  above  letters  are  from  represeutative  institutions 
of  learning,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  and  to  unv 
one  reading  the  entire  mass  of  correspondence  there  could 
come  but  one  conclusion.  That  conclusion  is  that  a 
sweeping  majority  are  ready  to  adopt  honest  and  thor- 
ough restrictions  against  anything  that  savors  of  profes- 
sionalism. But  when  the  representative  has  gone  into  the 
convention  he  has  carried  with  him  his  own  rules,  has 
been  fearful  of  hidden  meanings  in  the  rules  of  his  rival, 
and  has  been  unwilling  to  take  a bold  plunge  on  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  lest  upon  return  to  his  constituents  he 
be  greeted  with  wrath. 

The  abuses  that  have  crept  into  college  athletics  are 
many,  but  it  does  not  make  them  any  the  less  to  avoid 
mentioning  them,  and  to  say  “hush”  when  the  subject  is 
approached.  The  beginning  of  almost  every  ouc  of  the 
abuses  has  been  small,  almost  insignificant.  In  fact,  in 
some  cases  it  has  not  seemed  like  an  abuse  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, several  years  ago  a young  man  came  to  one  of  our 
large  universities.  He  was  poor,  extremely  poor,  but  he 
wanted  an  education.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for 
him  to  do  at  first,  but  he  finally  secured  a position  as 
waiter  in  one  of  the  eating-houses.  At  that  time  such  a 
duty  had  somelimes  been  performed  by  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  summer  at  hotels,  but  seldom  where 
those  whom  they  served  were  their  acquaintances  and 
schoolmates.  This  young  man  was  in  earnest,  and  lie  put 
his  pride  in  his  pocket  and  cheerfully  went  about  his 
work.  He  took  an  iutercst  in  athletics,  and  although  liis 
spare  time  wus  little,  he  made  the  most  of  it,  and  became 
one  of  the  noted  athletes  of  the  university.  There  seemed 
in  all  this  nothing  that  could  but  raise  the  honesty  and 
vigor  of  athletic  sport.  But  there  were  astonishing  se- 
quelae. The  democratic  spirit  of  the  university  was 
touched  by  the  work  of  the  young  man,  and  after  a 
few  years  others  were  not  ashamed  to  do  what  was, 
from  one  point  of  view,  a menial  duty.  There  happens 
to  be  a custom  of  athletic  associations  at  the  various  col- 
leges that  at  training-table  a man  shall  pay  only  what  he 
has  been  paying  regularly  for  his  board  elsewhere.  By 
putting  this  and  that  together,  then,  a young  man  who 
waited  on  table,  and  by  so  doing  secured  his  board,  was 
paying  nothing.  Hence  he  ought  not  to  pay  anything  at 
training-table.  His  athletic  duties  took  up  so  much  time 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  regular  services  of  a waiter 
at  the  training-table,  heuce  he  came  very  near  having  his 
board  for  nothing.  Probably  the  first  one  or  two  such 
cases  worked  for  some  time  before  they  reached  this  posi- 
tion. But  then  would  come  others,  whose  days  of  service 
— say  in  the  fall,  entering  in  late  September,  and  being 
football-players — would  be  extremely  short.  And  so  we 
might  have  a man’s  living  practically  paid  by  an  athletic 
association,  and  all  arising  from  two  principles,  both  good 
in  themselves. 

Another  feature  of  modern  college  life  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  abuse  is  the  keeping  of  stores  or  boarding- places 
by  men  who  represent  the  universities  in  athletic  organ- 
izations. It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  more  than 
half  the  men  who  represent  a college  iu  the  field  might, 
through  the  medium  of  waiting  on  table,  acting  as  stew- 
ard, or  keeping  stores  dependent  upon  college  patronage 
for  existence,  be  men  drawing  their  entire  living  directly 
from  what,  in  the  real  nature  of  our  amateur  spirit,  ought 
to  be  forbidden  channels. 

But  if  we  speak  thus  of  the  indirect  and  sometimes  un- 
usual tendencies  toward  professionalism,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  direct,  the  actual  payment  of  men  to  take  part 
iu  amateur  sports?  There  is  no  wrong  in  open,  acknow- 
ledged professionalism,  but  there  is  a blackguardism  iu 
the  professional  disguised  as  an  amateur  that  one  cannot 
be  too  severe  against.  A college  amateur  must  be  free 
from  this  taint.  And  to  begin  at  the  very  root  of  things, 
when  he  enters  college,  or  when  he  first  presents  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  an  athletic  team,  his  matricula- 
tion should  be  investigated,  and  his  previous  record. 
The  man  or  body  of  men  at  the  university  who  are 
responsible  should  be  assured  of  every  new  name  that 
up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  man  was  an  amateur — that 
he  has  been  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  induced  by 
hope  of  pecuniary  profit  to  enter,  and  that  his  matricula- 
tion is  legal  in  every  sense.  Then  thereafter  he  must  be 
taken  care  of  as  a representative  of  the  university,  that 
is,  he  must  attend  the  required  number  of  hours,  and 
such  should  be  not  less  thun  ten  or  twelve  a week,  must 
be  a candidate  for  a degree  requiring  such  attendance, 
and  must  express  the  intention  sincerely  of  remaining  for 
the  full  course.  Then  rules  must  govern  him  as  to  his 
scholarship.  lie  must  keep  up  with  his  class,  must  not 
be  upon  probation — his  relations  with  the  faculty  must  he 
satisfactory  in  every  sense,  both  as  regards  scholarship 
and  deportment.  Should  he  not  be  a regular  student  in 
the  academic  or  scientific  depurtmenls,  he  should  have 
passed  at  least  one  full  year  in  attendance  and  passed  the 
annual  examinations  for  advance  with  his  class.  When 
he  has  represented  any  college  or  university  for  four 
years  he  should  give  way  to  the  younger  men  who  have 
not  had  the  years  and  glory.  He  should  not  be  a paid 
instructor  in  any  department  of  the  university  while  rep- 
resenting that  university  or  any  other  niton  the  athletic 
field.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  play  upon  any  of 
the  so-called  summer  nines  or  organizations  where  gale- 
money  is  charged.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  live 
at  athletic-club  tables,  save  at  those  of  his  own  univer- 
sity. 

These  are  but  the  outlines  of  the  frame-work  that  ought 
to  be  the  main  feature  of  any  college  athletic  constitu- 
tion, and  about  it  should  be  placed  every  safeguard. 
Whenever  a new  danger,  however  small,  threatens,  it 
ought  to  be  strengthened,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  man  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  college 
athletics  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any  insidious  tendencies 
likely  to  undermine  the  structure,  rather  than  to  look  for 
loop-holes  by  means  of  which  the  real. issue  may  possibly 
be  avoided.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  lie  the 
true  vigor  and  virility,  of  college  sport.  In  this  way  it 
will  be'kept  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
college  life,  and  will  be  an  aid  and  a pleasure  to  the 
many  who  may  not  enjoy  the  direct  advantages  of  par- 
ticipation. 
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“ ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS.”— By  Caspar  Whitney— Profusely  Illustrated.— 8yo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50. 
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THE  GREATEST  PULPIT  ORATOR  OF  ENGLAND 

Archdeacon,  better  known  as  Canon,  Frederick  William  Farrar  is  distinguished  alike  as  an  orator  nnd  as 
a writer  and  scholar.  He  is  one  of  three  hundred  or  more  of  the  most  celebrated  living  men  of  letters  who 
have  made  the  Charles  Dudley  Warner  Library  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  age. 

THE  WARNER  LIBRARY  ABOUT  COMPLETED 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER’S  mon- 
umental undertaking  is  almost  finished. 
The  great  Library  is  all  but  done. 

Its  preparation  has  been  a wonderful  task. 
Think  what  is  here  accomplished.  The  most 
distinguished  scholars,  thinkers,  and  writers 
of  France,  England,  and  America  have  been 
brought  together  to  write  the  fascinating  in- 
terpretative and  explanatory  studies  which 
accompany  the  section  devoted  to  each  of 
the  masters  of  the  world’s  literature.  Every 
essay  has  l>een  written  by  the  one  man  now 
living  most  competent  to  portray  the  person- 
ality and  work  of  the  author  whom  he  treats. 

These  essays,  a thousand  in  number,  con- 
stitute the  most  delightful  and  most  instruc- 
tive presentation  of  the  greater  literature  of 
every  epoch  and  of  every  race. 

If  you  were  the  possessor  of  this  splendid 
Library,  consider  the  endless  hours  of  recre- 
ation and  enjoyment  you  might  gain  from 
its  pages  in  the  coming  year.  What  an  in- 
spiration aud  uplift  might  come  from  devot- 
ing no  more  than  half  an  hour  a day  to  fol- 


lowing the  literature  of  one  great  nation 
after  another,  from  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
down  to  the  most  notable  workers  of  our  own 
time  ! 

Remember  that  the  arrangement  with 
Harper’s  Weekly  Club  whereby  the  Library 
is  now  offered  at  a reduced  price  and  under 
special  terms  will  soon  be  ended.  When  the 
Library  is  complete  the  opportunity  you 
now  have  will  no  longer  be  open.  The  in- 
troductory work  of  the  Club  will  be  ended, 
and  the  regular  subscription  canvass  will 
begin. 

In  view  of  this  approaching  event,  the 
special  price  at  which  the  work  is  now  ob- 
tainable will  be  advanced  on  February  1st. 
If  you  wish  to  place  in  your  home  the  most 
perfect  library  of  literature  that  has  ever 
been  made,  it  is  certainly  to  your  interest  to 
act  now. 

A postal  - card,  addressed  to  Harper’s 
Weekly  Club,  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
will  secure  full  information,  both  as  to  the 
Club  arrangement  and  the  Library  itself. 


DEWAR’S  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

50  Golj  YlcJali  Aoirdcd  lor  Eiccllcio.  As  supplied  to  tier  'Itjcsty  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  famil) 


Who  Has  the  Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine? 


A new  “Singer”  given 
in  exchange  for  it* 


We  will  give  one  hundred  latest  impro7>ed  Singer  Sewing  Machines 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,  now  in  family  use.  Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  i,  1898.  The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with- 
in 30  days  thereafter. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  this  information  on  a postal  card : ( 1 ) your  name; 
(2)  location  of  your  residence ; (3)  post-office  address  ; (4)  name  of  your  machine  ; 
(5)  its  factory  number ; (6)  length  of  time  in  use  : (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  this  exact  order  on  a postal  card — don’t  send  a letter — and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  card  but  the  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a payment,  a subscription, 
or  a personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1814,  New  York  City. 


nnymede  Club 
lD!)isk|J 

IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT 
SUPERVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT.  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE 
D ABSOLUTE  PURITY  OF  EACH  AND 
EVERY  BOTTLE  OF  THIS  PRODUCT  AS  CER 
TIFIED  BY  THE  STAMP  MAKES  ADULTER 
AT  ION  IMPOSSIBLE  IT  IS  OBTAINABLE 
WHERE  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD. 

IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S.  NOTIFY  US 
AND  WE  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHERETO  GET  IT. 
R FBALKE&  CO.. 

DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  LOUISVILLE  ftY.U.S.A.j| 


The  only  awarded  at  the  Paris  _ _ , _ m 

Exhibition  1889.  — m 

veloutine 

H hygienic,  adherent  a invisible 

w TOILET  POWDER—  CH.  FA.'V , Inventor 

9,  Rue  0e  la  Pah,  Paris. — Cantion.  Wom  Genuine  but  those  bearing  the  word  “FRANCE"  and  the  signature  CH.  FAY 


TTNITARIAN  LITERATURE  sent  free  by  I rPIIE  Original  Angostura  Bil 
L MRS.  JOHN  LIITHER,  H Ingham,  Mush.  | l C.  W.  ABBOTT  A CO.,  Baltluu 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUTH 


HARPER’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Bound  Volume  for  1897.  Volume  XVIII.  With  1270  Pages  and  nearly  800  Illustrations.  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  50. 

The  book  is  a museum  of  literary  curiosities  and  treasures  of  a most  fascinating  sort,  and  . There  are  short  stories  innumerable,  and  timely  articles  on  political  and  scientific  sub- 
not  alone  children,  but  older  people  will  turn  its  pages  and  drop  into  its  letter-press  and  study  jects.  Altogether  this  large  volume  of  1272  pages  fairly  teems  with  good  things. — Pitts- 
its  maps  and  its  pictures  with  absorbed  attention. — Literary  World , Boston.  | burgh  Presbyterian  Banner. 

NOTICES  OP  THE  PREVIOUS  BOUND  VOLUME 


A fascinating  book  from  cover  to  cover, 
people  generally. — Living  Church , Chicago. 

THE  ROCK  OF  THE  LION.  A Story.  By 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  Author  of  “A  Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  A.  I. 
Keller.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 


X THE  STORY  OF  THE  RHINEQOLD  (Uer 
O Ring  des  Nibelungen).  Told  for  Young  People. 
0 By  Anna  Alice  Chapin.  Illustrated.  Post 
O 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

n BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

8 By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D., 
o and  Others.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
o namental,  $1  00. 


It  just  meets  the  needs  of  youth  and  young  I 


There  is  nothing,  we  imagine,  that  the  young  reader  would  be  likely  to  prize  more. — 
N.  V.  Sun. 


SCHOOL-BOY  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.  By 

John  Corbin.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Colored  Top, 
$1  25. 

ALAN  RANSFORD.  A Story.  By  Ellen 
Douglas  Deland,  Author  of  “ Oakleigh.”  Il- 
lustrated by  Harry  C.  Edwards.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

A LOYAL  TRAITOR.  A Story  of  the  War  of 
1812.  By  James  Barnes.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 
SHAKESPEARE  THE  BOY.  By  William  J. 
Rolfe,  Litt.  D.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  25. 


THE  PAINTED  DESERT.  A Story  of  North- 
ern Arizona.  By  Kirk  Munroe,  Author  of 
“Rick  Dale,”  “The  Fur-Seal’s  Tooth,”  etc. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

THREE  OPERETTAS.  “ Three  Little  Kittens,” 
“ Seven  Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town,”  and 
“Bobby  Shaftoe.”  By  H.  C.  Bunner.  Music 
by  Oscar  Weil.  Illustrated.  Oblong  qto, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Colored  Edges,  $2  50. 

EYE  SPY.  Afield  with  Nature  among  Flowers 
and  Animate  Things.  By  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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COLLARS &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
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The  Ease  and  Simplicity 


with  which 


can  be  used  are  among  its  chief  attractions.  Anyone  can  make  delicious  Soup 
or  really  palatable  Beef  Tea,  and  at  a minimum  expense,  with  Armour  s 
Extract.  No  trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Send  for  our  little  book,  “Culinary 
Wrinkles,"  mailed  free  upon  application. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


Porous 

Plaster 


Allcock’s 


THE  STANDARD  EXTERNAL  REMEDY. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  this  well-known  plaster,  so  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine  u Allcock’s."  Don’t  accept  a substitute. 


Ball -Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position ; glide  over  any 
paper ; never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball- Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

New  Boarders.  “That  bed’s  rather  narrow  for  two.” 

Lasdladt.  “Three  have  slept  in  it.” 

New  Boarders.  “Yes,  but  we  haven’t  boarded  here  long  enough  yet  to  get  that  thii 


$1.30  per  box  of  i grots. 

35  qts.,  post  free  fr 
H.  Bainbridge  A Co.,  99  Will! 


? d sample  box  of  34  pens  for 
diouers , or  wholesale  of 
Edward  KIMPTON. 48  John  Street 


Sharpens  razors  quickest  and  best  because  of  pecul- 
iar construction.  Made  of  elk  hide  and  tanned  by 
special  process^bOnes  and  strops  at  same  time,  gives 
an  ideal  edge,  keeps  razors  in  condition  all  the  time. ! 
Barbers  will  quickly  see  its  wonderful  properties. 

j Sent  for  One  Dollar. 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


The  Crowning  Triumph 

of  a long  and  successful  career— 

THE  NEW  MODELS 

of  the 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter. 

The  Always-Best  Typewriter 
made  better  yet. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


NEW  ENGLAND  LEATHER  CO. 


Money  refunded  itnot  satisfactory. 
Send  cash  or  Post-Office  order  to 


Popular  New  Novels 


Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  article,  made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

By  WALTER  BAKER  & COv  Ltd. 

Established  17S0. 


THE  GREAT  STONE  OF  SARDIS.  A Novel.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  $i  50. 

A new  and  worthy  example  of  Stockton’s  kindly,  wholesome,  o’rigiual,  and  inex- 
haustible humor. — Syracuse  Tost.  * 

LOCHINVAR.  A Novel.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  “The  Men  of  the 
Moss-Hags,”  “The  Gray  Man,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  T.  DE  Thulstrup. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Admirers  of  S.  R.  Crockett  will  find  occasion  for  neither  surprise  nor  disappointment 
in  his  new  story,  “ I.ochinvar.”  It  is  just  what  we  might  expect  of  him  after  the  assur 
a nee  his  other  writings  have  given  of  the  stability  of  his  capacity  for  fine  romantic  fiction, 
lie  gives  every  indication  that  he  is  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  and  graces  as  a con- 
structionist and  narrator. — Washington  Times. 

THE  MARTIAN.  A Novel.  By  George  du  Maurier,  Author  of  "Peter 
Ibbetson,”  “ Trilby,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  Or- 
namental. $1  75;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $3  50;  Three-quarter  Crushed  Le- 
vant, $4  50.  A Glossary  of  the  French  and  Latin  expressions  in  the  story 
is  included. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  Deckel  Edges — the  Illustra- 
tions in  Sepia  and  the  Text  in  Black.  Large  8vo,  Bound  in  Vellum.  Lim- 
ited to  500  Numbered  Copies.  $10  00. 

A delightful  romance. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

In  “ The  Martian  ” George  du  Maurier  has  given  us  of  his  best. — Philadelphia  Press. 

THE  KENTUCKIANS.  A Novel.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Author  of  “ A Cumber- 
land Vendetta,”  “ Hell  fer  Sartain.”  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.’s,  long  story,  “ The  Kentuckians,”  is  not  only  the  best  piece  of 
work  he  has  yet  done,. hut  it  is  the  most  intelligent  interpretation  and  explanation  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountaineer  and  of  his  character  which  has  yet  been  made,  from  this  point 
of  view  the  story  is  of  very  high  value,  and  from  the  literary  point  of  view'  it  is  an  admir- 
able piece  of  work,  full  of  close  observation,  accurate  characterization,  and  written  in  an 
excellent  style. — Outlook,  N.  Y. 
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IT  is  agreeable  to  note  that  all  party  machines 
are  not  prosperous  this  winter.  The  Republican 
machine  of  Maryland  is  in  as  much  trouble  as  that 
of  Ohio. 

A year  may  have  taught  Governor  Black  a 
little  grammar,  but  not  much  else.  His  message 
shows  that  his  mind  is  incapable  of  taking  a states- 
manlike view  of  public  questions,  his  reasoning 
and  his  language  being  always  that  of  a hot-tem- 
pered partisan.  This  is  nowhere  better  illustrated 
than  in  that  part  of  the  message  referring  to  civil 
service  reform,  in  which  he  somewhat  impudently 
calls  his  trick  of  last  year  the  “best  civil  service 
law  this  State  ever  had.” 

Finally  the  Dingley  act  has  produced  a surplus. 
It  was  for  the  month  of  December,  and  amounted 
to  $1,715,000.  But  lest  the  friends  of  that  measure 
be  unduly  puffed  up,  they  must  bear  in  mind  not 
only  that  there  will  be  a deficiency  this  month, 
but  that  with  the  exception  of  the  first  December 
of  its  operation  the  WILSON  act  produced  a surplus 
for  every  December  during  its  brief  life;  and  fur- 
ther, that  it  produced  a surplus  nine  different  times, 
and  for  each  of  the  last  four  months  of  its  existence 
a surplus  of  more  than  $29,000,000. 

There  is  news  from  China  and  Europe  that  is 
of  great  importance,  not  only  there  but  also  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  Great  Britain  has  an- 
nounced definitely  that  Russia  and  Germany,  sep- 
arately or  together,  are  not  to  secure  any  privi- 
leges in  China  that  are  not  also  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  England  insists  that  the 
most  - favored  - nation  clauses  in  her  treaties  with 
China  shall  be  respected.  As  to  her  own  demands, 
they  are  characteristically  unlike  those  made  by 
the  others.  All  want  trade,  but  England  wants 
trade  for  all  people,  while  the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser 
want  territory  for  themselves  in  addition  to  the 
control  of  trade  for  their  subjects.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Chinese  loan,  which  Russia  has  not  been 
able  to  secure,  has  been  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain, 
England  is  likely  to  have  her  way.  Germany  has 
obtained  from  China  the  grant  or  lease  of  a limited 
area  at  and  about  Kiao-chou  Bay. 

The  struggle  between  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Ohio  over  the  Senatorship  has  been  disgraceful. 
The  men  who  have  been  'engaged  in  it  on  both 
sides  are  prominent  among  the  blemishes  of  our 
government.  No  candidate  has  been  named  who 
is  fit  to  be  United  States  Senator.  We  have  given 
our  opinion  of  Hanna,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  him,  Senator  Foraker  and  Govern- 
or Bushnell,  are  no  better  than  he.  An  incident 
that  happened  at  the  Capitol  at  Columbus  last  week 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  A band  of  Hanna  roughs, 
led  by  Congressman  Weaver,  all  of  Spring- 
field,  Governor  Bushnell’s  home,  headed  by  a 
baud  of  music,  went  to  Columbus,  made  their  way 
to  the  Governor's  private  office,  and  there  insulted 
him.  All  this  in  aid  of  Hanna.  The  Governor, 
in  his  speech,  pitifully  urged  these  ruffians,  if  they 
had  no  respect  for  him,  “for  God’s  sake,  to  have 
some  for  the  office.”  One  trouble  is  that  such  cam- 
paigns and  such  conduct  have  placed  all  Ohio  poli- 
ticians in  the  position  of  sadly  needing  the  respect 
of  the  country. 

When  the  independent  movement  against  Platt 
was  entered  upon,  immediately  after  the  election, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  we  took  the  liberty 
of  doubting  the  capacity  of  the  Republican  party 
of  New  York  State  to  rid  itself  of  its  boss.  Our 
doubts  were  based  on  the  history  of  similar  efforts, 
and  especially  on  the  effort  headed  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss,  who  discovered,  by  actual  inves- 
tigation, that  Platt's  roll  was  fraudulent,  and 
that  no  self-respecting  man  could  associate  with 
him  even  in  good  works.  Mr.  Bliss  and  his  move- 
ment went  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Bliss  himself  ac- 
cepted a cabinet  office  at  Platt’s  hands,  and  helped 


Platt  play  his  game  in  aid  of  Croker  at  the  last 
municipal  election.  Therefore  we  submit  that  we 
had  excellent  reason  to  doubt,  not  the  momentary 
genuineness  of  the  antagonism  to  Platt,  but  its 
lasting  and  effective  quality.  However,  it  has 
seemed  as  though  the  movement  in  New  York 
city  would  amount  to  something,  and  that  decent 
Republicans  would  have  and  maintain  an  organi- 
zation of  their  own,  leaving  to  Platt  his  handful 
of  heelers — not  more  than  20,000  or  25,000.  This 
at  least  would  make  him  less  valuable  to  Croker, 
and  less  injurious  to  tlie  State.  But  the  anti- 
Platt  movement  has  broken  down  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  electing  his 
man  O’Grady  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Two  of 
Platt’s  alleged  enemies — Tiffany  and  Daly  of 
Brooklyn— went  over  to  him  at  the  last  moment— 
they  always  do— and  saved  the  boss  from  a defeat 
that  would  have  been  a splendid  triumph  for  good 
government.  Thomas  F.  Donnelly,  of  Manhat- 
tan, was  chosen  as  the  Democratic  leader.  He  is 
Croker’s  man.  With  Platt  in  the  chair,  and 
Croker  the  minority  leader  on  the  floor,  Platt 
will  be  able  to  sell  to  Croker  all  the  new  legisla- 
tion he  needs  to  fortify  his  municipal  autocracy. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
person  who  describes  himself  as  a departing  sub- 
scriber: 

Vibhna,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  S3, 1807. 

Harpers  Weekly: 

Sir— I am  very  glad  my  subscription  to  your  paper 
is  so  soon  to  expire.  Your  missrepresentations  and  lying 
slanders  about  pension  matters  is  such  an  outragious  lot 
of  lies  is  reason  why  every  fair  minded  man  whether 
democrat  or  republican  should  detest  your  infamous  at- 
tact  on  the  old  soldiers.  As  for  II.  V.  Boynton  that 
cursed  liar  who  you  have  refured  to  in  your  article  on 
pensions  you  know  as  well  as  he  does  he  lies  about  the 
vast  amount  of  peusion  frauds.  The  Cleavi.and  admin- 
stration  had  a chance  to  show  up  those  frauds,  and  you 
know  you  vile  cursed  liar  that  it  was  an  utter  failer. 
Why  do  you  put  forward  such  lies  you  detestable  scam. 
You  should  know  as  you  probably  do  it  is  only  the  worst 
kind  of  abuse  to  the  brave  defenders  of  this  nution.  I 
detest  and  abhore  your  lyiug  paper  and  I will  never  sub- 
scribe for  it  again.  Thaddeus  Wueelock. 

As  this  seemed  to  mean  a very  bad  peusion  case, 
the  record  of  this  “brave  defender  of  the  nation” 
was  looked  up,  and  here  it  is: 

He  served  sixty  days  in  the  New  York  State-  militia, 
from  June  1,  1861,  to  August  2,  1861,  guarding  the  rail- 
road neur  Annapolis  Junction,  Maryland.  Claimed  to 
have  been  in  hospital  for  twenty  days,  though  there  is 
no  record  of  it,  and  the  surgeon,  when  found,  had  neither 
record  nor  remembrance  of  the  case  or  the  man.  Claim- 
ed to  have  contracted  a bad  cold  and  catarrh  which 
permanently  disabled  him  and  led  to  deafness.  Applied 
for  pension  in  1885,  and  since  has  had  four  attorneys,  who, 
together,  have  called  at  the  Pensiou  Office  seventeen  times 
for  a statement  of  his  case.  Not  having  been  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service,  and  not  having  served  ninety 
days,  there  is  no  law  under  which  a peusion  could  be 
granted,  eveu  if  the  proof  he  furnished  had  been  straight 
— which  it  was  not. 

The  number  of  the  claim  is,  “Original,  558,380.” 
Further  comment  would  be  superfluous. 

Tammany  came  into  power  in  the  city  of  New 
York  with  a thoroughness  which  ought  to  gratify 
the  “boys,”  and  which,  since  Croker's  rule  has 
been  determined  on,  does  gratify  every  friend  of 
good  government.  Nearly  every  office  in  the 
“ gift  ” of  the  Mayor,  and  some  offices  in  the  “ gift  ” 
of  his  subordinates,  were  filled  iu  the  course  of  New- 
Year’s  afternoon.  The  slate  had  been  prepared  by 
Croker  at  Lakewood,  and,  with  a few  conspicuous 
exceptions,  there  is  not  a man  on  it  who  would  be 
employed  by  an  honest  private  citizen  in  a respon- 
sible position.  Many  of  the  new  officials  have 
been  in  the  public  employment  before,  and  then 
distinguished  themselves  both  by  inefficiency  and 
corruption.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  better  is  to 
be  expected  of  them  now,  because  they  know  no- 
thing better,  and  in  their  adolescent  contempt  for 
whatever  is  decent  and  respectable  they  look  upon 
devotion  to  the  public  interests  as  one  of  the  Sun- 
day or  reform  school  virtues,  which  they  recall 
with  shame  at  the  softness  of  heart  they  may  have 
displayed  in  their  childhood  under  momentary 
good  influences.  The  government  is  to  be  Tam- 
many through  and  through — Tammany  governed 
absolutely  by  an  emanation  of  the  slums,  born  and 
bred  among  the  criminal  classes.  The  consolation 
is  that  the  worse  it  is,  the  sooner  will  its  cure  come; 
for  Croker  will  learn  some  day  that  while  men 
who  ought  to  be  in  jail  may  govern  democracies 
for  a time,  by  reason  of  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  in  the  end  American  civilization  is  not  to 
be  dominated  by  criminals  and  the*  ignorant.  It 
is  a sign  of  the  immediate  future  that  the  first 
declaration  as  to  legislation  upon  which  CROKER 
and  Platt  are  expected  to  agree  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  of  libel,  so  that  the  truth  may  not 
be  printed  or  pictured  concerning  these  twin  dis- 
graces of  the  American  metropolis,  nor  concerning 
the  devious  ways  of  their  followers.  Another  law 


upon  which  the  two  seem  to  have  agreed  is  one  for 
the  removal  of  the  present  bench  of  police  magis- 
trates, and  repealing  the  provision  requiring  police 
magistrates  to  be  lawyers.  Primarily,  the  bosses 
want  to  be  rid  of  the  excellent  men  who  are  now  on 
the  bench.  Secondarily,  they  both  believe  that 
ignoraut  laymen  are  better  for  their  purpose— 
the  purpose  being  to  re-establish  the  “pull  ” in  all 
its  strength — than  lawyers  can  possibly  be.  "What 
they  want  in  a police  magistrate  is  a corrupt  heart 
untempered  by  an  informed  mind. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
MONETARY  COMMISSION. 
flTHE  report  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Com- 
X mission  recommends  by  far  the  best  plan  of 
currency  reform  which  has  thus  far  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  The  existing  metallic  money 
of  the  country  is  to  be  retained.  This  means  that 
the  existing  gold  standard,  which  has  been  at  the 
foundation  of  our  monetary  system  since  1873,  is 
to  be  saved  to  us.  Gold  is  to  be  minted,  freely  by 
the  government,  and  silver  is  not  to  be  minted. 
At  the  same  time  the  existing  silver  dollars  are  to 
retain  their  legal-tender  quality,  and  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  main 
tain  the  parity  between  the  metals  by  exchan- 
ging gold  for  silver  whenever  such  exchange  is 
demanded.  The  stock  of  silver  is  not  to-be  dimin- 
ished, but  its  circulation,  in  the  form  of  certificates, 
is  to  be  forced  by  the  retirement  and  prohibition 
of  all  other  forms  of  paper  of  denominations  un- 
der $10.  Thus  all  our  paper  money  in  small  notes 
of  one,  two,  and  five  dollars  would  then  be  in  the 
form  of  silver  certificates.  As  there  are  in  existence 
552,000,000  of  silver  dollars  under  the  commission's 
plan,  there  would  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  money- 
in  circulation,  provided  the  remainder  of  the  plan 
be  effective  in  supplying  the  country’s  needs,  to 
gratify  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  quantitative 
theory  of  money. 

The  important  features  of  the  report  are  the 
recommendations  that  the  government  demand 
notes— the  greenbacks  and  the  Treasury  notes — 
shall  in  time  cease  to  be  used  as  money,  and  that 
their  place  shall  be  taken  by  bank-notes  based  not 
upon  a diminishing  public  debt,  but  upon  the  busi- 
ness requirements  of  the  country,  upon  the  assets 
of  the  banks,  and  upon  a sufficient  liability  of  share- 
holders. In  this  respect  the  plan  of  the  commis- 
sion is  vastly  superior  to  that  which  Secretary 
Gage  has  felt  himself  forced  to  present  by  reason 
of  the  state  of  opinion  on  financial  questions  not 
only  in  Congress,  but  in  the  White  House. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  the  strong 
and  clear  reasoning  of  the  commission’s  report  in 
favor  of  the  retirement  of  the  demand  paper,  pre- 
mising, for  the  consolation  of  those  whose  constant 
objection  to  this  suggestion  has  been  the  fear  of  re- 
sulting contraction  of  the  currency,  that  only  $50,- 
000,000  of  demand  notes  are  to  be  retired  at  once, 
the  remainder  being  payable  out  for  gold ; that  in 
the  first  five  years  the  government  paper  is  to  be 
withdrawn  only  so  fast  as  the  proposed  bank  cur- 
rency expands,  and  that  for  the  next  five  years 
these  notes  are  to  be  paid  at  a rate  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  that  only  after  ten  years  is 
the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  notes  to  cease.  The 
commission  adopts  Secretary  Gage's  plan  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  a di- 
vision of  issue  and  redemption.  The  adoption  of 
this  is  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  final  divorce  of 
the  government  from  the  banking  business.  More- 
over, it  is  an  essential  step  under  existing  condi- 
tions, because  with  such  a division  the  securities 
held  by  the  government  as  a basis  of  our  monetary 
system  will  be  safe  from  the  attack  of  exporters  and 
hoarders  of  gold. 

The  commission  points  out  that  the  original  is- 
sue of  greenback  currency  was  a departure  from 
the  sound  policy  of  the  country,  in  pursuance  of 
which  “our  fathers  never  made  anything  full 
legal-tender  money  except  gold  and  silver,”  but 
“in  the  stress  of  civil  war  ....  forms  of  debt  due 
on  demand  were  used  as  money,  not  as  the  result 
of  deliberation,  but  of  emergency  conditions.”  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  first  issue,  at  a time  when 
the  Treasury  was  without  resources,  was  to  disar- 
range prices,  to  stimulate  speculation,  and  to  make 
the  medium  of  exchange  unstable.  The  ill  results 
of  violent  fluctuation  and  wild  speculation  were 
most  severely  felt  by  the  small  producer.  As  the 
commission  says,  “men  of  large  wealth  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  men  of  small  means  should 
be  protected  from  the  evils  arising  from  such  un- 
certainty of  the  standard.”  The  argument  of  the 
commission  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  refer- 
ence to  business  conditions  that  in  1893  follow- 
ed the  doubts  then  felt  as  to  the  character  of 
our  standard.  The  mere  suspicion  that  the  silver 
men  in  Congress  would  be  able  to  debase  that 
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standard  brought  on  the  panic  from  which  only- 
now  are  we  perhaps  beginning  to  recover. 

The  maintenance  of  this  paper  currency,  which, 
as  the  commission  says,  represented  not  property, 
but  a debt,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  very  ex- 
pensive. In  order  to  sustain  it  a redemption  fuud 
must  be  maintained,  and  a redemption  fund  is 
costly.  Since  Congress  has  been  appropriating 
for  expenditures  greatly  in  excess  of  the  revenues 
of  the  government,  the  maintenance  of  the  redemp- 
tion fund  has  been  a grievous  burden.  During 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  last  administration  it  necessitated 
the  borrowing  of  a vast  sum  of  money,  resulting 
in  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  by  $262,000,000. 
While  the  extravagance  of  Congress  would  have 
more  than  exhausted  the  surplus,  and  would  have 
made  necessary  an  increase  of  the  debt,  or  prac- 
tical bankruptcy,  it  was  the  existence  of  the  green- 
back and  the  Treasury  note  that  compelled  the 
issue  of  the  larger  part  of  the  new  bonds.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  was  the  indifference  of  Congress 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  money  system  — an  in- 
difference always  to  be  reckoned  with— that  com- 
pelled the  government  to  pay  a high  rate  of  inter- 
est for  the  money  which  it  was  forced  to  borrow. 
So  that  the  demand  notes,  although  drawing  no 
interest  themselves,  are  not  really  a non-interest- 
bearing  debt.  On  the  contrary,  they  constitute  a 
most  expensive  form  of  debt,  and,  as  the  commis- 
sion points  out,  the  debt  represented  by  the  green- 
backs could  have  been  more  easily  borne  by  the 
country  if  it  had  long  ago  been  refunded  in  bonds 
bearing  a low  rate  of  interest. 

In  view  of  all  the  ills  that  are  incident  to  these 
demand  notes,  they  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
cease  to  exist  as  money.  They  are  expensive; 
they  represent  a debt,  and  not  property,  so  that 
value  must  be  purchased  by  the  government  for 
their  maintenance;  but  chiefly  they  are  subject 
not  only  to  the  vagaries  of  the  currency  and 
economic  opinions  of  Congress,  but  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  suspicions  of  Congressional 
soundness  and  knowledge  which  are  so  often  and 
so  naturally  felt  and  manifested  by  those  who 
control  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  From 
these  suspicions  and  their  resultant  fluctuations  of 
the  value  of  our  currency  the  producer  and  the 
small  capitalist  suffer,  while  the  banker  and  the 
capitalist  make  money. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  place  of 
the  retired  demand  notes  be  supplied  by  bank-notes. 
It  assumes  the  position,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  been  tested  by  experience,  that  a bank-note, 
unlike  a greenback,  is  not  a debt,  but,  fraud  ex- 
cluded, “ is  never  issued  except  for  a consideration 
in  negotiable  property  of  equal  or  greater  value. 
The  bank-note  comes  forth  as  a sequel  of  a busi- 
ness transaction,  and  is  based  on  the  active  prop- 
erty of  the  country  which  is  passing  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  This  property  is  always 
negotiable,  and  always  equal  to  the  duty  of  meet- 
ing the  note  liability.  Bank-notes  are  as  sound  as 
the  business  transactions  of  the  country.”  The  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  substituting  bank-notes  based 
on  business  for  greenbacks  based  on  debt  has  been 
so  often  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Weekly 
that  we  shall  not  repeat  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  commission's  plan  contemplates  a secure 
system,  which  will  provide  bank-notes  that  will  not, 
like  the  government’s  demand  notes,  grow  more 
difficult  of  obtaining  as  the  necessity  for  them  in- 
creases, but  which  shall  automatically  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  provision  for  security  is  as  follows: 

While  providing  for  a partial  use  of  bonds  for  securing 
notes  (25  per  cent,  of  the  capital),  the  commission  pro- 
posed that  notes  beyond  this  should  be  issued  on  all  in- 
stead of  a part  of  the  resources  of  a bank,  and  after  ten 
years  that  no  special  bond  security  should  be  required. 
Banks  may  issue  notes  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  capital 
without  restraint;  for  issues  beyond  60  per  cent,  and  up 
to  80  per  cent,  they  pay  a tax  of  2 per  cent. ; for  those 
beyond  80  per  cent,  and  up  to  100  per  cent,  they  pay  a 
tax  of  6 per  cent.  These  notes  would  be  a prior  lien 
upon  all  the  resources  of  the  bank,  and,  in  addition,  upon 
the  stockholders’  liability.  Moreover,  all  banks  issuing 
notes  contribute  5 per  eent.  of  their  circulation  as  a per- 
manent guarantee  fund.  For  daily  redemptions  banks 
should  keep  a 5 per  cent,  redemption  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Banks  of  $25,000 
capital  may  be  established  in  places  of  4000  inhabitants, 
and  branches  of  banks  are  also  permitted. 

Certainly  this  is  most  ample  provision  for  cir- 
culation and  for  security  when  we  consider  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  bank  capital  of  the  country  in 
1893  would  have  then  provided  $550,000,000  in 
bank-notes,  instead  of  $226,000,000,  the  aggregate 
of  bank  paper  which  had  been  issued  by  1896  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  the  country,  the  circula- 
tion in  1895  having  been  only  $175,000,000.  More- 
over, the  total  assets  of  the  banks  would  provide 
security  for  such  a circulation  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  7 of  assets  to  1 of  notes. 

If  Congress  will  settle  the  money  question  on 
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the  basis  of  this  report,  all  our  business  troubles 
will  be  over,  so  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  an  un- 
sound monetary  system-r-a  system  always  subject 
not  only  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  majority 
in  Congress,  but  to  the  fear  of  business  men  that 
mere  whims  and  fancies  will  some  time  have  their 
will  in  currency  legislation. 


PATRONAGE  AND  MONEY. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  one  of  our 
daily  newspapers  recently  told  the  following  sig- 
nificant story : “Representative  Dovener,  Repub- 
lican, from  West  Virginia,  asserted  in  an  interview 
that  when  you  stripped  Congressmen  of  their  home 
patronage  you  made  it  impossible  for  a poor  man 
to  come  to  Congress.  The  power  to  give  offices  to 
his  workers  gave  him  his  only  strength  as  against 
the  rich  man  with  his  money.”  Mr.  Dovener 
does  not  stand  alone  with  this  view.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  about  a year  ago  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Republican  machine  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Abraham  Gruber,  when  setting  out  to  save  the 
Republic  by  abolishing  the  civil  service  laws,  ad- 
vanced substantially  the  same  theory  in  support 
of  the  spoils  system.  And  several  other  political 
philosophers  of  the  same  stripe  are  seeking,  by  sim- 
ilar reasoning,  to  present  the  practice  of  using  pub- 
lic offices  as  reward  for  party  service  in  the  light 
of  a necessary  evil — if  an  evil  at  all — to  guard 
against  the  growth  of  the  more  dangerous  power 
of  money  in  politics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
idea  has  a sort  of  superficial  plausibility.  But  it 
is  contradicted  by  plain  facts. 

That  the  power  of  money  in  politics  has  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  in  fact  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  increased  in  an  alarming  degree  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that  it 
had  so  increased  while  the  spoils  system  was  in  full 
operation?  For  it  will  be  admitted  that  until  re- 
cently the  extension  of  the  civil  service  rules  has  in- 
terfered very  little  with  what  Mr.  Dovener  calls  the 
“ home  patronage  ” of  members  of  Congress.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  spoils  system  has  not  had 
the  practical  effect  of  preventing  wealth  from  ac- 
quiring that  influence  in  our  political  life  which  it 
now  actually  wields.  Besides,  will  not  the  rich 
man,  when  he  enters  upon  a contest  with  a poor 
competitor  for  a seat  in  Congress,  have  just  the 
same  opportunities  for  using  the  “home  patron- 
age,” either  by  way  of  promise  or  of  performance, 
for  his  advantage  that  his  poor  rival  has?  And 
will  he  not  use  those  opportunities  just  as  much  as 
the  poor  opponent  does?  Nay,  will  he  not  be  able 
to  use  them  even  with  greater  effect  than  his  poor 
rival  can  use  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
prestige  of  wealth  is  likely  to  give  him  greater  in- 
fluence with  those  in  power,  and  that  the  “ work- 
ers” who  are  induced  by  the  patronage  to  “hus- 
tle,” and  who  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  be 
of  a somewhat  mercenary  disposition,  will  most 
readily  turn  to  the  candidate  who  has  most 
to  offer?  It  thus  becomes  evident,  after  a fair 
analysis  of  circumstancesr  that  the-  spoils  «ye- 
tem  which  preserves  the  “home  patronage”  of 
Congressmen  as  a political  agency  does  not  only 
not  put  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  candidate  a 
power  equivalent  in  political  effect  to  the  money 
of  the  rich  competitor,  but  does  actually  add  to 
the  money  power  of  the  rich  man  the  opportunity 
for  handling  the  patronage  to  his  owrn  advantage 
with  greater  efficacy.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
poor  candidate  without  home  patronage  had  but  a 
small  chance  against  a rich  competitor,  then  he 
would  have  hardly  any  chance  at  all  if  the  rich 
competitor  had  the  power  of  money  and  of  patron- 
age combined  on  his  side. 

But  does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Dovener  and  his 
fellow-philosophers  that  his  whole  reasoning  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  our  Congressional 
elections  must  be  decided  by  one  sort  of  corruption 
or  another,  and  that  the  question  is  merely  which 
sort  of  corruption  gives  the  best  chance  to  the  poor 
candidate?  The  use  of  the  “home  patronage ’’means 
simply  that  the  candidate  wins  the  active  support 
of  certain  politicians  or  “workers”  by  promising 
them  or  by  procuring  for  them  certain  public  posi- 
tions, or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  certain  salaries  to 
be  paid  by  the  government  out  of  the  public  funds 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  by  means  of  taxation.  In  other 
words,  the  candidate  seeks  to  win  his  election  not 
solely  by  persuading  the  voters  that  his  principles 
of  public  policy  are  correct  and  that  he  deserves 
their  confidence,  but  by  promising  or  procuring  to 
a number  of  persons  certain  things  of  value.  This, 
looked  at  in  its  true  light,  is  somewhat  in  the  na- 
ture of  bribery,  and  it  is  so  treated  in  various 
“corrupt-practices  acts.”  In  this  case  the  charac- 
ter of  the  practice  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  are  not  paid  out  of  his  own  means  by 


the  person  benefited  by  the  transaction,  but  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  at  large,  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  candidate  concerned  as  well  as  of  his 
party  friends.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  people  re- 
ceive au  equivalent  for  the  salaries  so  paid,  in  the 
shape  of  efficient  public  service,  for  it  is  a notori- 
ous fact  that  under  the  patronage  system  many 
expensive  salaried  positions  are  maintained  for 
which  there  is  no  need,  and  that  political  “ work- 
ers” put  into  office  by  way  of  reward  are,  on  the 
average,  not  as  efficient  and  devoted  public  ser- 
vants as  those  selected  solely  by  reason  of  their 
fitness  for  the  duties  to  be  performed.  It  can  there- 
fore truly  be  said  that  the  public  patronage  is  used 
in  the  interest  of  candidates  for  election  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  including  those  citizens  who 
are  politically  opposed  to  the  beneficiaries.  Judg- 
ing it  from  this  point  of  view,  the  use  of  the  pat- 
ronage is  less  defensible  even  than  the  use  of 
money,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate  who  buys  votes 
or  other  political  support  with  cash  takes  that  cash 
at  least  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  out  of  the  pockets 
of  friends  who  voluntarily  contribute  it. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  current  popular  view  of 
the  matter.  The  people  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment used  for  electioneering  or  other  partisan 
purposes  that  the  essentially  immoral  character 
of  the  practice  is  but  little  thought  of.  But  this 
blunting  of  the  popular  conscience  is  one  of  the 
worst  effects  that  the  prevalence  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem has  produced.  How  far  this  demoralizing  con- 
fusion of  ideas  has  gone  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  matter-of-fact  coolness  with  which  practical 
politicians,  as  in  this  instance,  take  it  for  granted 
that  a contest  for  a seat  in  Congress  is  largely 
a struggle  between  two  different  kinds  of  corrup- 
tion, and  consider  only  which  of  those  differ- 
ent kinds  of  corruption  will  give  this  or  that 
class  of  candidates  the  best  chance  — as  if  the 
only  honest  and  legitimate  way  of  carrying 
an  election  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In- 
deed, it  looks  as  if  they  had  entirely  forgotten,  or 
wished  the  people  to  forget,  that  contests  for  seats 
in  Congress,  or  for  other  high  public  offices,  should 
be  contests  between  different  principles,  policies, 
and  opinions,  in  which  men  should  be  pitted  against 
each  other  as  candidates  who  on  one  side  and  the 
other  are  most  capable  of  commending  those  prin- 
ciples, policies,  and  opinions  to  popular  approval, 
or  who,  in  point  of  ability  and  character,  can  be 
most  implicitly  trusted  to  give  them  effect,  if  suc- 
cessful in  the  election.  That  political  contests  in 
this  country  have  so  largely  ceased  to  answer  this 
description  is  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
mercenary  spirit  in  our  politics,  and  no  man  con- 
versant with  our  political  history  will  deny  that  the 
development  of  that  mercenary  spirit  is  attributable 
to  the  use  of  the  patronage  in  securing  or  reward- 
ing partisan  or  personal  service  more  than  to  any- 
thing else.  The  use  of  the  patronage  lias  inces- 
santly stimulated  the  mercenary  element,  and  or- 
ganized it,  and  made  it  a power  which  in  many 
places  has  become  the  ruling  one.  Political  bri- 
bery with  offices  preceded  political  bribery  with 
money;  in  fact,  the  one  paved  the  way  for  the 
other.  The  man  whose  influence  in  politics  rests 
upon  the  use  of  money  will,  therefore,  always 
be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  spoils  system, 
which  permits  the  use  of  patronage ; for  the 
mercenary  forces  kept  active  by  that  system  are 
the  most  efficient  tools  in  his  hands.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  spoils  system,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  the  patronage  as  a political  agency,  and  the 
consequent  disorganization  of  the  mercenary  ele- 
ment, would  deprive  the  money  politician  of  his 
most  active  and  potent  support. 

Mr.  Dovener  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  patronage  would  greatly  diminish  the 
chances  of  that  candidate  for  Congress  who  is 
poor  not  only  in  money,  but  also  in  ability  and 
character.  The  politician  whose  principal  capacity 
consists  in  a clever  distribution  of  post-offices  and 
revenue  places  and  in  a shrewd  management  of  his 
home  machine  will,  indeed,  find  his  glory  gone. 
And  nothing  better  could  happen  to  our  political 
life  than  the  complete  extinction  of  that  glory. 
But  the  candidate  who,  although  poor  in  money, 
is  rich  in  ability  and  high  moral  attributes,  will 
have  au  infinitely  more  promising  field  before 
him.  When  pitted  against  a rich  man  whose 
main  reliance  is  his  wealth,  he  will  find  the  power 
of  money  in  politics,  without  that  organization  of 
the  mercenary  element  which  only  the  spoils  sys- 
tem can  keep  up,  a far  weaker  adversary  than  it 
ever  was  with  that  auxiliary  at  its  back.  And  he 
will  find  his  appeals  to  the  jieople  against  that  cor- 
rupting power  far  more  commanding  if  be  himself 
appear  before  the  public  as  a man  free  from  all 
entanglements  of  a questionable  nature,  and  rely- 
ing entirely  on  his  own  mental  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations as  a statesman.  Carl  Sciu  rz. 
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time,  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Netherland- 
er were  material  enough,  and  fully  as  bent  on  matters 
merely  mercenary,  and  yet  they  surrounded  themselves 
with  the  evidences,  in  small  things  as  well  as  big,  of 
taste  and  refinement.  There  is  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween materialism  and  art,  especially  when  at  the  back 
of  both  is  a strong  pride  in  citizenship.  A large  share 
of  the  credit  for  what  has  already  been  accomplished  is 
due  to  the  architects.  On  them  devolves  the  execution 
of  the  biggest  evidences  of  improved  taste,  and  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  combine  with  their  own  work  that  of 
the  painters  and  sculptors.  Because  it  is  a government 
building,  the  new  Library  of  Congress  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  object-lessons,  and  the  attention  which  lias 
been  turned  upon  it  is  quite  intelligible. 

Almost  the  final  touch  will  be  put  to  it  in  a few  weeks’ 
time  by  the  erection  of  Herbert  Adams’s  bronze  door,  of 
which  an  illustration  appears  herewith.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  main  approach  upon  the  west  front 
is  by  three  arched  doorways.  In  the  centre  is  already 
placed  the  door  executed  by  Frederick  Macmonnies.  and 
to  the  left  of  it  the  one  designed  by  the  late  Olin  L.  War- 
ner. The  latter  had  also  received  the  commission  for  the 
third  one,  and  left  two  unfinished  sketches  for  the  figures 
on  the  chief  panels.  These  were  handed  to  Mr.  Adams,  to 
whom  the  work  was  assigned.  With  characteristic  fidel- 
ity lie  has  tried  to  preserve  the  intention  of  the  deceased 
sculptor  so  far  as  the  posing  of  the  figures  is  concerned, 
but  has  inevitably  impressed  upon  them  and  the  whole 
door  his  own  personality.  The  subjects  represented  in 
the  three  are  respectively  Oral  Tradition,  Printing,  and 
Manuscript.  To  symbolize  the  last  Mr.  Adams  places  a 
female  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  tympanum,  or  curved 
space,  with  two  little  winged  boys  at  her  knees.  At  lier 
side  are  figures  representing  the  four  peoples  whose  writ- 
ings have  contributed  most  to  civilization.  Kneeling  in 
the  background  are  the  Jew  and  the  Christian;  reclining 
in  front,  the  Egyptian  and  Greek.  Owing  to  the  deep 
recess  of  the  masonry,  this  part  will  be  chiefly  lighted  by 
reflection  from  the  pavement,  and  the  tendencjr  will  be 
for  the  shadows  to  come  above  instead  of  below  the  fig- 
ures. The  sculptor  has  done  all  he  could  to  obviate  this 
by  excessive  rounding  of  certain  portions  and  by  leaving 
his  background  perfectly  plain,  so  that  the  figures  may 
obtain  all  possible  value.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  lie  has  secured  decorative  variety.  The  key-stone  of 
the  composition  is  the  strong,  almost  severe  silting  figure 
in  the  centre,  with  drapery  over  her  head,  which  by  its 
shadow  gives  emphasis  to  the  face.  This  important  mass 
is  firmly  established  against  the  smooth  background.whicli 
is  relieved  by  the  slight  elevation  of  the  simple  statuesque 
forms  of  Jew  and  Christian.  Woven  across  these  is  the 
graceful  intricacy  of  the  nude  limbs  of  the  boys  and  end 
figures,  which  give  vivacity  and  elegance.  In  the  illustra- 
tion some  may  feel  that  the  tympanum  is  too  emphatic  for 
the  rest  of  the  door.  But  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Macmon- 
nies have  treated  their  corresponding  spaces  with  equal 
excess  of  force,  and  the  reason  is  clear.  All  three  have 
anticipated  the  deficiency  of  light,  and.  moreover,  by  com- 
pelling attention  to  this  upper  part  have  increased  the 
apparent  height  and  dignity  of  the  whole  design.  All, 
though  working  independently,  have  modelled  the  single 
figures  on  the  panels  in  comparatively  low  relief,  and,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  their  justification  seems  complete. 

The  right-hand  figure  in  Mr.  Adams’s  design  is  Re- 
search, with  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  the  torch  of 
enlightenment,  and  the  other  is  Truth,  who  holds,  besides 
the  mirror,  the  serpent,  symbolizing  wisdom.  In  the 
types  he  has  chosen  and  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery 
Mr.  Adams’s  peculiarly  sensitive  touch  is  plainly  visible. 
His  work  has  the  quality  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  songs, 
artistically  complete,  but  eloquent  by  suggestivencss  rather 
than  actual  expression.  It  is  always  thoughtful,  yet  not 
too  deep;  sweet, but  never  trivial.  His  sentiment  hovers 
l>etwcen  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional,  and  eludes 
any  attempt  to  catch  nnd  fix  it. 

Just  the  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  decorative 
treatment  of  his  borders.  The  stiles  and  rails  are  orna- 
mented with  a flowing  design  based  upon  orchids,  roses, 
morning-glories,  and  fruit.  Every  bit  of  it  has  been  com- 
posed with  as  much  fertility  of  imagination  and  loving 
care  as  he  expended  upon  the  figures.  Although  the  repe- 
tition of  some  well-known  motive  would  have  been  per- 
fectly legitimate,  he  has  so  much  reverence  for  the  small 
things  as  well  as  the  big  things  of  his  art  that  he  has 
created  a new  one,  and  added  to  the  ensemble  a richness 
nnd  interest  that  cannot  be  too  warmly  acknowledged. 
In  the  actual  treatment,  also,  he  has  shown  that  lie  pos- 
sesses the  true  instinct  of  the  decorator.  His  leaves  and 
stems  and  blossoms  have  all  the  manifold  varieties  and 
surprises  that  nature  displays,  and  yet  their  luxuriance  is 
subdued  to  the  conventional  regularity  that  is  so  essential 
to  good  decoration.  While  John  Williams,  the  founder, 
is  entitled  to  congratulation  for  the  general  excellence  of 
the  ensting,  special  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  borders  have  been  executed.  Each  leaf  of 
the  door  weighs  nearly  a ton,  and  to  ensure  stability  it 
was  decided  to  cast  it  in  one  piece.  But  this  made  it  im- 
possible to  secure  the  “undercutting ” of  the  borders. 
When  they  issued  from  the  mould  they  were  as  fiat  as  the 
ornaments  upon  a stove.  The  crispness  and  fleshiness  of 
the  foliage  and  flowers  and  the  generous  depth  of  shade 
were  subsequently  obtained  by  graving.  It  was  a long 
operation,  needing  the  utmost  patience,  but  sculptor  and 
artisan  worked  together,  nnd  the  spirit  of  the  original 
model  has  been  reproduced  with  most  delightful  truthful- 
ness. The  prolonged  contact  of  the  workman’s  hands 
with  the  bronze  mellowed  the  harsh  glitter  of  the  metal, 
producing  a charming  patina,  into  harmony  with  which, 
by  the  use  of  chemicals,  Mr.  Adnnjg  has  brought  the  rest 
of  the  door. 

This  union  of  the  artist  and  artisan  is  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  this  door.  It  marks  the  way 
in  which  art  can  best  be  applied  to  the  crafts.  It  is  not 
bv  one  man  in  bis  studio  making  a design  and  another  in 
his  shop  executing  it  that  improvement  is  to  be  obtained, 
but  by  the  two  getting  together  and  learning  from  each 
other.  In  Boston  this  is  being  practically  tested,  for  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  has  taken  a room  where  artists 
and  artisans  can  meet  and  confer.  The  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

After  some  of  the  recent  portrait  displays  in  this  city 
the  exhibition  at  the  American  Art  Gallery  of  about  thirty 
examples  of  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux’s  work  was  a welcome 
relief.  This  lady’s  intention  is  not  to  exploit  her  teclini- 
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All  sorts  of  breezes,  more  or  less  fitful,  ruffle  the  sur- 
face of  art,  but  the  current  is  once  more  setting  with  in- 
creasing steadiness  and  strength  towards  the  point  where 
art  becomes  the  handmaid  that  ministers  to  the  practical 
needs  of  men.  Painters  and  sculptors  are  working  with 
the  architects,  not  only  in  beautifying  buildings,  but  in 
giving  an  artistic  perfection  to  the  furnishings  and  uten- 
sils. Stained  glass,  mosaic,  wall-papers  and  fabrics,  fur- 
niture, posters,  book  and  magazine  illustrations,  are  only 
some  of  the  numerous  avenues  of  activity  which  the 


movement  opens  .up  to  the  artist.  It  is  quite  within  re- 
cent years  that  it  has  reached  our  shores,  but,  now  that 
it  is  come,  its  continuance  and  its  spread  are  assured,  for 
it  appeals  exactly  to  the  democratic  conditions  of  the 
national  life.  It  brings  the  masses  in  touch  with  art, 
and  in  the  way  most  likely  to  influence  them— by  daily 
contact.  Museums  do  much  to  refine  and  cultivate  the 
thousands  who  visit  them,  but  their  usefulness  would  be 
small  compared , with  a diffusion  of  art  amongst  all  the 
things  of  every-day  life.  That  is  the  goal  to  which  the 
movement  in  favor  of  the  “applied  arts”  is  directed,  and 
undeniably  none  could  be  nobler.  No  doubt  it  is  a long 
way  off,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  despairing  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  reaching  it.  Nor  is  the  material  character  of 
American  life  a bar  to  it.  The  Athenians  of  Pericles’s 
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TUB  DREAMER.  CYNTIIIA. 

Owned  by  Roeina  Emmet  Sherwood. 

PORTRAITS  BY  CECILIA  BEAUX.— By  Courtesy  op  the  American  Art  Association. 


cal  skill;  to  use  the  sitter  as  a model;  to  seize  some  char- 
acteristic and  exaggerate  it  with  a boldness  and  reckless- 
ness that  will  compel  an  exclamation  of  approval  from  the 
thoughtless.  She  has  technical  skill  of  a very  high  order, 
a strong  and  persuasive  method,  but  she  subordinates 
both  to  the  purpose  of  representing  as  truthfully  and 
reverently  as  possible  the  personality  of  the  subject.  One 
can  believe  that  she  makes  her  sitters  at  once  aware  of  the 
singleness  and  sincerity  of  her  motive,  for  they  seem  so 
much  at  their  ease,  displaying  so  unaffectedly  what  we 
feel  must  be  their  happiest  side.  Every  one  of  these 
portraits  has  thus  a personal  charm  quite  apart  from  any 
facial  characteristics.  They  are  most  agreeably  human. 
To  a certain  extent  they  are  lacking  in  distinctness  of 
character.  Our  knowledge  of  them,  except  in  a few 
cases,  docs  not  go  deeper  than  a pleasant  acquaintance- 
ship. The  picture  is  a gracious  summing  up  of  the 
general  characteristics,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
one  reflects  some  of  the  underlying  qualities  of  the 
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sitter.  One  of  these  is  “The  Dreamer,”  reproduced 
above,  a face  full  of  beautiful  possibilities  and  the  sweet 
earnest  wonder  of  girlhood  that  has  reached  the  point 
“ where  the  brook  and  river  meet.”  The  position  of  the 
arms  seems  a little  hard  and  overstudied,  but  the  sweep 
of  the  body,  and,  above  all,  the  fascination  of  the  face, 
win  us  to  complete  contentment.  The  frankness  and 
kindliness  of  Miss  Beaux’s  method  are  shown,  perhaps, 
most  charmingly  in  her  portraits  of  children.  No  pic- 
ture could  better  express  the  winsome  simplicity  of  child- 
hood than  the  sketch  of  “Cynthia,”  also  reproduced. 
Notwithstanding  its  intelligence,  it  is  still  a baby  face, 
with  fresh  unconscious  innocence.  The  way  in  which  the 
nurse  is  cut  in  half  below  the  waist  in  the  picture  of  “ Er- 
nesta  ” is  a very  questionable  experiment.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  reproduction  accentuates  the  bizarreness 
of  the  effect,  because  it  does  not  reveal  the  firmness  with 
which  the  baby  is  painted.  By  this  means  the  painter 
has  distracted  attention  from  the  nurse  and  fastened  it 


fairly  on  the  child.  Still,  the  picture  savors  of  a tour  de 
force,  undertaken  to  prove  that  it  can  be  accomplished— a 
motive  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  lovable  simplicity 
of  the  little  central  figure. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Miss  Beaux  is  not  so  happy  in 
her  rendering  of  men  as  of  womeu  and  children.  Very 
likely  this  is  due  to  her  tendency  to  sum  up  all  the  charm- 
ing traits  and  characteristics  which  readily  meet  the  eye, 
and  these  are  just  the  points  in  which  the  average  man  is 
deficient.  Her  portrait  of  Dr.  Grier  was  the  best  of  the 
male  subjects,  perhaps,  just  because  he  has  a picturesque- 
ly striking  face.  But  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  the  picture 
would  help  us  to  do  more  than  recognize  the  gentleman. 
We  are  at  a loss  when  wc  try  to  know  him,  because  the 
character  is  obscured  by  the  picturesque  treatment.  The 
very  excellence  of  Miss  Beaux’s  work,  and  the  evident 
power  and  purpose  displayed  in  it,  encourage  one  to  feel 
confident  that  she  will  in  time  cultivate  more  penetra- 
tion. Charles  II.  Caffin. 
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MUSIC. 

We  have  managed  remarkably  well  and  interestingly 
thus  far  in  the  months  since  October  without  an  opera 
season.  But  there  is  no  need  of  making  too  much  of  a 
virtue  that  is  necessity.  Part  of  the  serenity  with  which 
we  have  abstained  from  what  we  could  not  get  has  been 
gained  from  the  fact  that  we  were  warned  of  our  predica- 
ment as  long  ago  as  last  spring.  We  made  long  faces  when 
Mr.  Grau’s  complicated  reasons  for  letting  us  severely 
alone  till  next  winter  became  obvious.  All  summer  was 
not  too  long  to  let  the  fact  sink  into  our  minds  that  there 
would  be  no  official  undertaking  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Another  excellent  reason  for  our  tranquillity  was  in  ex- 
pecting Mr.  Damrosch,  the  second  Richmond  in  the  field, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  situation,  and,  in  his  good 
time,  to  give  us  at  least  a few  weeks  of  what  is  the  most 
ambitious  and  attractive  operatic  scheme  he  has  yet  made 
successful.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  undertaken  it  with  a part- 
ner, Mr.  Ellis,  wooed  from  Boston  and  the  cold  chaste 
joys  of  looking  after  the  Boston- Symphony  Orchestra. 

Next  week,  accordingly,  will  bring  the  Messrs.  Dam- 
rosch and  Ellis  and  their  array  of  men  singers  and  of 
women  singers  to  New  York.  Already  there  has  been  a 
long  test  of  the  abilities  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia. 
The  season  here  in  a fair  sense  will  be  "official  ” to  our 
Opera-House,  after  all.  For  it  is  understood  that  a sub- 
sidy from  the  directors  backs  the  five  weeks  for  which 
the  Metropolitan  is  leased.  The  company  is  a large  one. 
It  is  on  its  face  a strong  one.  On  aspects  of  its  prospectus 
it  can  compare  well  artistically  with  the  troupes  that 
have  been  controlled  by  Mr.  Grau  at  the  same . house.- 
Numbers  are  not  everything  in  an  opera  company.  In 
fact  we  have  seen  that  numbers  may  mean  superfluity,  and 
— byparadox — shortcomings  as  to  trustworthy  singers  with 
large  repertories.  The  Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis  have 
not  Madame  Emma  Eamcs  nor  Madame  Calve.  But  they 
have  Mesdames  Melba  and  Nordica  and  Madame  Gadski— 
all  three  of  them  sopranos,  beyond  dispute,  of  the  first 
rank.  We  are  not  to  hear  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  But  we 
can  spare  Jean-Thaddeus,  of  Warsaw,  for  once.  If  Mr. 
Kraus  really  can  and  will  sing  this  year  in  New  York  as 
well  as  we  are  assured  that  lie  can'sing  elsewhere,  he  is 
welcome.  Mr.  Salignac  is  a notably  valuable  French 
tenor,  both  in  lyric  and  dramatic  roles— one  whose  abil- 
ities, by-the-bye,  were  rather  ungenerously  clouded  under 
the  conditions  that  brought  him  first  to  us  last  year.  Mr. 
Rothmtlhl  returns  to  New  York  again,  and  is  a German 
"heroic”  tenor  of  strong  individuality  in  his  best  rOles. 
Mr.  Bispham  and  Mr.  Campanari  and  Mr.  Stehmann  need 
no  new  commendations.  Miss  Seygard  is  a young  artist 
distinctly  of  authority  and  versatility  in  useful  measure. 
Certain  old  friends,  some  of  them  recruited  from  under 
the  very  nose  of  Mr.  Grau,  are  Mesdames  Van  Cauteren 
and  Mattfeld,  and  Messrs.  Vanni,  Viviani,  Staudigl,  and 
Fischer,  the  last  our  first  Hans  Sachs  in  Wagner’s  "The 
Mastersingers.”  Really  only  the  invaluable,  indestruc- 
tible, and  always  welcome  little  Miss  Bauermeister  seems 
to  be  wanting  from  this  capable  rear-guard.  A valuable 
extra  conductor  is  offered  in  Mr.  Bimboni— a born  leader. 

As  to  the  distinctively  newer  singers  that  Messrs.  Dam- 
rosch and  Ellis  control  for  our  encouragement  this  season, 
it  is  a generally  accepted  local  opinion  that  music-re- 
viewers  of  our  haughty  town  run  criminal  risks  in  think- 
ing two  thoughts  over  praise  or  blame  that  may  come 
from  critics  elsewhere.  It  is  this  fine  sensibility  that  has 
made  New  York  Greater.  Hence  we  may  as  well  wait  to 
hear  quite  in  our  own  house  Miss  Toronta,  Madame  Barna,’ 
and  Madame  Brazzi,  along  with  Mr.  Ibos  and  Mr.  Boudou- 
resque,  before  qualifying  their  artistic  standing  in  any  way. 
There  are,  too,  peculiar  conditions  that  affect  more  or  less 
acutely  the  voices  and  the  art  of  almost  every  singer, 
male  or  female,  that  sings  in  the  Metropolitan.  Our  Opera- 
House  is  a curious  problem,  and  in  many  traits  it  is  a bad 
problem.  Of  Madame  Barna  it  may  be  said  that  she  is  a 
lyrico  - dramatic  soprano,  young,  a Californian,  foreign- 
trained,  and  rather  identified  with  Italy’s  operatic  cities. 
Madame  Staudigl  is  known  to  many  American  opera- 
goers  as  both  a lyric  and  dramatic  singer  in  several  Ger- 
man localities,  including  Baireuth,  and  was  of  the  stock 
company  in  Berlin’s  reformed  opera.  She  is  a wide- 
voiced artist,  equal  to  both  soprano  and  contralto  respon- 
sibilities. Madame  Brazzi  is  an  American  contralto,  for 
several  years  touring  and  under  season-contracts  in  Eu- 
rope. Miss  Toronta  is  a Canadian,  and  a protegee  of  Ma- 
dame Melba.  Mr.  Ibos  is  a French  tenor,  a Toulousain 
by  birth,  and  only  on  the  stage  since  1885,  when  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  He  already  has 
been  busy  professionally  in  Paris,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg, 
Madrid,  Milan,  and  a long  list  of  larger  Continental  cities, 
and  is  a favorite  of  Massenet.  Mr.  Boudouresque  (whose 
name  somehow  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be  either  "bou- 
doiresque”  or  "picturesque,”  or  possibly  "Prince  Bou- 
droulboudour”)  is  a French  barytone,  the  son  of  the 
eminent  bass  formerly  of  the  Paris  Opera;  a professional 
to  the  same  since  1889.  He  will  be  Mephistopheles  and 
Marcel  and  so  on  in  the  company’s  French  representations. 
A distinctly  American  aspect  of  the  troupe  is  increased  by 
the  presence  of  such  useful  members  as  Mr.  Van  Hoose, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Rains,  and  others. 

It  was  in  full  wisdom  that  Mr.  Damrosch’s  present  op- 
eratic policy  was  enlarged  not  only  past  a stale  and  merely 
Wagnerian  scheme  of  performances,  but  advanced  on  Ger- 
man opera  and  on  opera  of  any  kind  sung  merely  in  German. 
The  necessity  for  giving  our  public  a broader  repertory 
and  for  keeping  clear  of  reliance  on  Wagner  for  a whole 
season  has  been  obvious.  We  have  learned  our  great 
lyric  and  dramatic  lesson  thoroughly.  Our  public  have 
concluded  that  there  are  other  teachers — in  fact,  that  be- 
fore Wagner  there  were  great  opera- writers,  and  that  after 
him  there  have  been  others.  As  it  happens — or  does  not 
exactly  happen— the  repertory  for  Mr.  Damrosch’s  coming 
season  is  not  a striking  one.  It  is  made  out  quite  on  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Grau’s  conventional  list.  Everything  in  it 
that  is  likely  to  be  given  we  have  heard,  and  heard  and 
heard  agaiu.  The  assortment  of  operas  promised  has  not, 
however,  a Wagnerian  ponderosity.  We  are  not  unre- 
lieved of  the  killing  turgid  monotony  of  dark  music- 
dramas,  which  seem  only  the  heavier  entertainment  as  our 
sense  of  their  unmusical  contents  grows  riper— these  are 
in  a tolerably  subdued  proportion.  "La  Traviata”  and 
“Alda”  in  Italian  will  balance  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  and 
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“ The  Dusk  of  the  Gods  ” in  their  architectural  German. 
“Carmen”  and  "Faust”  will  support  French  musician- 
ship  and  singing  in  French.  Mr.  Damrosch  even  inti- 
mates that  American  opera  and  opera  in  English  will  be 
included  by  way  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter.”  But  we  must 
hope  that  his  sense  of  variety  and  his  courage  as  a com- 
poser will  not  go  so  far. 

This  repertory  question  is  a curious  one  in  this  country. 
We  get  tired  of  hearing  the  same  works,  even  admitting 
their  rich  contents.  It  is  puerile  and  fallacious  for  an 
impresario  to  say  that  "there  are  no  new  operas”  for 
which  it  is  "worth  while”  to  secure  the  right  of  perform- 
ance and  to  introduce  in  this  city  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Grau  has  said  that  there  are  not  many  masterpieces,  to  be 
sure.  There  are  not  many  master-workers  in  music  of  any 
kind  at  present — worse  luck!  But  there  are  dignified,  in- 
teresting, nervous,  successful  operas  abroad,  sufficient  to 
vary  the  dull  course  of  our  seasons,  especially  if  the  com- 
pany singing  be  made  up  for  giving  operas  of  various 
schools  in  several  languages.  Of  course  judgment  must 
be  used.  There  is  risk  with  the  new  in  music,  as  in  let- 
ters. But  to  say  that  because  no  opera  new  to  Germany, 
to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Austria,  is  “ worth  while,”  merely 
because  it  is  not  composed  by  genius  on  a plane  with  that 
of  Wagner,  of  Gounod,  of  Verdi,  nor  in  assured  vogue— 
what  nonsense  I The  operatic  manager  in  America  can- 
not afford  too  many  experiments?  He  will  find  out  pres- 
ently that  he  must  afford  some. 

OLcourse  the  tread  mill  repertory  in  our  operatic  sea- 
sons of  late  is  a matter  not  only  of  the  manager’s  distrust 
of  what  operas  may  be  new;  of  his  distrust  of  even  the 
new  ones  most  advertised  in  Europe;  of  his  aggrieved 
sense  of  what  is  often  really  the  ignorance  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  toward  a new  development  iu  music  and  a 
work  of  real  individuality.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
The  star  system  limits  the  repertory;  for  the  star  must 
sing  so  many  times,  and  wishes  the  least  trouble  in  adjust- 
ing the  matter.  He  or  she  must  be  a star  of  heaven 
nowadays  if  warm  to  the  idea  of  learning  new  rfiles.  The 
star  will  draw  the  public  sufficiently  in  the  old  ones.  But 
in  a large  stock  opera  troupe,  such  as  the  one  presently  to 
be  before  us,  many  of  the  important  singers  have  a vastly 
larger  repertory  than  their  American  contract  demands. 
They  have  had  to  keep  that  repertory  in  practice;  at  home, 
they  must  assume  the  virtue  of  versatility  even  if  not 
naturally  possessing  it.  Often  it  is  admirably  assumed. 
There  are  several  German  stages  in  especial  which  are  al- 
ways fine  training-schools  in  a wide  and  classic  repertory 
— not  to  speak  of  their  putting  singers  fairly  speedily  in 
touch  with  new  operas  of  many  other  than  German  origin. 

And  the  use  of  the  forbidding  word  “ classic”  in  con- 
nection with  a repertory  at  once  is  a reminder  of  the  fact 
that  if  a manager  does  not  wish  to  pay  royalties  and  ex- 
pend money  on  novelties  for  his  season,  he  can  refresh  us 
wonderfully  by  including  works  neglected  here  winter  by 
winter.  We  are  told,  often,  that  it  is  amazing  what  a list 
of  operas  of  importance  New  York  has  heard.  Yes;  and 
amazing  what  standard  operas  it  never  hears!  The  tale  of 
present  omission  as  to  Mozart,  Weber,  Mnrschner,  Gold- 
mark,  Spohr,  Mehul  Cherubini,  Berlioz,  Halevy,  Smetana, 
and  others  is  a curious  reckoning.  Even  the  fact  that  our 
opera-house  is  ill-contrived  for  other  than  the  operas  of 
large  form— even  the  admission  that  much  academic 
writing  is  not  too  eloquent  to  ihe  taste  of  this  century’s 
end — do  not  alter  the  aspects  of  the  neglect.  No,  it  need 
not  mean  bankruptcy  to  the  judicious  manager  to  enlarge 
a. bit  what  has  become  known  in  musical  agencies  abroad 
as  “the  regular  American  repertory.”  As  for  the  charm 
and  even  dignity  of  Continental  ballets-of-action,  we  have 
never  had  one,  out  of  a long  and  brilliant  series,  more  than 
half-decently  attempted. 

During  the  last  few  years  have  been  heard  abroad  a dozen 
new  operas  that — out  of  a vast  catalogue  of  unsuccessful 
ones,  or  merely  local  in  favor— have  in  a majority  of  cases 
fallen  into  repertory.  We  need  recall  only  Kienzl’s  ‘ ‘ The 
Evangelist,”  Goldmark’s  “Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  Vincent 
d’Indy’s  "Fervaal,”  Chabrier’s  "Gwendoline,”  Hummel’s 
“Mara,”  Puccini’s  “Manon  Lescaut”  and  “La  Srie  Bo- 
hfime,”  Enna’s  “The  Witch,”  Giordano’s  “Andrea  Che- 
nier,” Mozkovsky’s  "Boabdil,”  Franck’s  “Ghiselle,”  von 
Chelieus’s  “ Hasheesh,”  and  the  new  operas  on  neo-classic 
lines  by  Bungert — of  which  the  last  is  "The  Return  of 
Ulysses.”  Apparently  none  of  these  are  safe  risks  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Damrosch.  And  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  might  still  be  money  made  with  "The 
Bohemian  Girl  ” in  Italian;  and  with  what  is  often  called 
“ 111  Trovatory.” 

The  Society  of  the  Musical  Arts  made  us  debtor  for  the 
most  interesting  musical  incident  of  the  series  of  enter- 
tainments thus  far  by  producing  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  Mascagni’s  " Zanetto  ” last  Tuesday  evening.  The 
announcement  of  it  drew  an  audience  perceptibly  more 
musicnl.  and  even  more  attentive,  than  any  one  yet  obvious 
at  the  series,  in  which  such  a production  was  merely  an 
incident.  “ Zanetto  ” is  yet  a relatively  new  score  in  Eu- 
rope—at  least  it  is  but  two  years  old,  not  in  general  hear- 
ing, and  probably  will  not  be  so.  The  libretto  follows  care- 
fully the  Well-known  and  exquisite  little  one  act, one  scene, 
one  situation  of  Coppee’s  drama.  The  original  Freuch 
contents  are  slight  dramatically;  in  fact,  Coppee  is  more 
the  poet  than  the  dramatist  here,  as  in  other  matters  by 
him.  There  is  no  more  play-acting  to  be  followed  than 
comes  with  the  meeting  between  Sylvia  the  courtesan  and 
Zanetto  the  innocent  country  lad,  whom  the  generous- 
minded  woman  refuses  to  receive  into  her  dissolute  house- 
hold, lest  he  be  a castaway — like,  others  in  it. 

The  work  will  surprise  many— and  agreeably.  Mas- 
cagni has  caught  the  poetry,  the  subdued  tragedy,  of 
Coppee’s  verse  admirably.  His  score  is  entirely  in  the 
new  Italian  style.  Essentially  it  is  a music-dranm.  Only 
two  singers  are  needed.  They  never  sing  even  a phrase 
together.  The  dialogue  is  individualized  as  iu  Ihe  speak- 
ing-drama. There  is  not  one  duet.  No  chorus  is  called 
in.  There  is  hardly  an  aim  at  a prelude.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  beginning  and  ending  is  in  keeping  with  the  econ- 
omy of  time  and  musical  setting  Mascagni  has  observed 
first  and  last.  The  conversation  between  Sylvia  and  Za- 
neito  moves  swiftly  back  and  forth,  episode  by  episode, 
with  varying  musical  intensity,  until  the  last  syllable 


and  note,  with  usual  operatic  forms  wholly  absent  save  a 
bit  of  a ballata,  twice  heard.  Mascagni  out -Wagners 
Wagner  in  his  aesthetic  conscientiousness. 

The  music  of  “ Zanetto  ” is  distinctly  interesting.  It  is 
singularly  beautiful  throughout,  and  occasionally  distinct- 
ly eloquent,  by  virtue  of -its  oVchestral  diction  especially. 
This  last  is  more  refined  than  anything  that  we  have  yet 
had  from  the  composer.  It  only  occasionally  suggests 
the  melodramatic  red  and  yellow  instrumental  handi  work 
of  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  It  is  French  in  its  artifice. 
It  not  infrequently  reminds  one  of  Massenet  more  than  of 
the  young  Italian  who  has  written  it.  There  is  an  ab- 
sence of  strong  rhythms;  there  is  a certain  metrical  mo- 
notony in  the  course  of  the  score  that  comes  essentially 
from  Mascagni’s  aim  at  being  both  colloquial  and  poetical 
— just  as  are  Coppee’s  personages  and  lines.  But  the  mu- 
sic has  curious  charm.  Its  artistry  is  evident.  It  is  a tech- 
nical advance,  and  a gain  on  “ Cavalleria  ” in  its  musical 
values.  It  reaches  a fine  musical  climax  more  than  once, 
especially  when  its  chief  theme  is  made  recurrent  under 
dramatic  stress.  “Zanetto ’’was  exceedingly  well  sung 
by  Miss  Alice  Verlet  (Sylvia)  and  by  Madame  Chalia  (Za- 
netto), the  latter  an  actress  of  temperament.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  little  work  was  cordial.  It  can  be  heard  more 
than  once  with  interest,  and  is  of  more  dignity  nnd  grace 
than  many  will  have  anticipated  from  the  impulsive  and 
often  commonplace  Mascagni.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  newer  Italian  composers  are  carry- 
ing Wagnerian  theories  it  is  thoroughly  significant. 

The  holiday  fortnight— to  include  the  days  preceding 
• and  following  Christmas  and  New-Year’s  day  — is  apt 
to  be  musically  dull,  This  recurrence  was  not  otherwise. 
" The  Messiah  ” was  duly  sung  twice.  There  was  an- 
other fine  concert  in  the  subscription  series  under  Mr. 
Seidl  at  the  Astoria  Hotel,  with  Madame  Blauvelt  and  Mr. 
Evan  Williams  as  soloists.  (Apropos,  the  management 
have  made  a serious  error  in  taking  up  the  carpet  in  the 
ball-room  where  these  concerts  are  given.  The  orchestra 
sounds  suddenly  noisy  and  dispersed.  The  carpet  should  go 
down  again  before  another  concert  comes.)  Mr.  Guilmant 
lias  played  the  organ  several  times.  At  Chickering  Hall 
another  orchestral  matinee  was  given.  Last  week  brought 
the  third  set  of  Philharmonics,  and  with  them  the  return 
of  Henri  Marteau,  the  violinist.  The  Castle  Square  Opera 
Company  have  been  giving  three  weeks  of  popular  operas 
at  popular  prices  and  by  no  means  inartistically — embody- 
ing in  the  experiment  a most  interesting  question  of  sup- 
port to  cheap  but  good  opera.  The  season  is  now  at  its 
height  with  us.  E.  Iren-sus  Stevenson. 


“ THE  RIDDLE  OF  THINGS  THAT  ARE. 

We  walk  in  a world  where  no  man  reads 
The  riddle  of  things  that  are, — 

From  a tiny  fern  in  the  valley’s  heart 
To  the  light  of  the  largest  star,— 

Yet  we  know  that  the  pressure  of  Life  is  hard 
And  the  silence  of  Death  is  deep, 

As  we  fall  and  rise  on  the  tangled  way 
That  leads  to  the  gate  of  Sleep. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  Sin  and  Pain, 

And  the  passions  that  lead  to  crime, 

Are  the  mysteries  locked  from  age  to  age 
In  the  awful  vault  of  Time; — 

Yet  we  lift  our  weary  feet  and  strive 
Through  the  mire  und  mist  to  grope 
And  find  a ledge  on  the  mount  or  Faith 
In  the  morning  land  of  Hope. 

William  Hamilton  Hatniz. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY 
WORK  IN  MADURA,  INDIA. 

In  the  land  of  India.where  many  fatal  diseases  flourish, 
and  which  is  the  nursery  of  epidemics  nnd  the  home  of 
cholera,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  missionaries  should 
have  been  led  t-o  establish  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering  living  about  them. 
The  American  Board  planted  a mission  in  Madura.  South 
India,  in  1885,  and  from  the  beginning  this  mission  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  work  of  medical  relief. 
Among  the  doctors  who  have  gone  out  to  Madura  as 
medical  missionaries  stand  the  honored  names  of  Steele, 
Lord,  and  Palmer— the  last  a brother  of  Senator  Palmer 
of  Illinois. 

At  Dindigul  also,  a station  of  the  Madura  mission,  the 
veteran  medical  missionary  Dr.  Chester  has  for  more 
than  thirty -five  years  successfully  devoted  his  time  to 
this  department  of  missionary  work.  The  medical  work 
carried  on  by  this  mission  has  done  much  to  win  the  way 
of  the  mission  into  the  favor  of  the  native  people  who  in- 
habit the  Madura  district. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  was  sent  to  India  by  the  American 
Bonrd  of  Missions  in  1888,  and  put  in  charge  of  this  work 
in  Madura.  He  found  that  larger  accommodation  was 
necessary  to  house  the  patients  who  resorted  to  the  mis- 
sion hospital  for  treatment.  The  construction  of  a larger 
and  more  suitable  building  was  determined  upon,  and  in 
1895  the  foundations  were  begun.  The  building  has  recent- 
ly been  completed,  and  a photographic  view  of  it  is  shown 
on  page  65.  The  foundations  are  made  entirely  of  stone; 
the  superstructure  is  of  brick.  Verandas  surround  the 
building  on  all  sides,  downstairs  nnd  upstairs,  to  protect 
from  the  tropical  sun.  The  staff  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  medical  aid  consists  of  Dr.  Van  Allen,  a dresser 
(medically  qualified  native  man),  four  compounders,  one 
male  nurse,  and  two  wrard  coolies. 

There  was  no  money  of  the  missionary  society  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  building.  It  is  a mark  of  the  esteem 
in  which  missions  are  held  in  India,  and  reveals  the  ap- 
preciation and  confidence  of  the  native  people  in  mission- 
ary work  that  the  building  should  be  built  almost  entire- 
ly by  those  of  the  Hindu  faith,  the  same  lo  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  missionary  board.  Several  zemindars  nnd 
one  rajah  (native  princes)  are  among  the  donors.  The 
new  hospital  was  opened  October  29,  1897,  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Arthur  Havelock,  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  concourse  of  people.  The  cost 
has  been  42,000  rupees,  or  about  $14,000. 
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Thb  name  Alfred  Capus  is  signed  to  a story  printed  in 
Paris  Figaro,  wherein  is  stated  that  Victor  Hugo’s  Lea 
Ch&timenta  was  not  inspired  by  patriotic  indignation  alone, 
but  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  a ba-'uxin  between 
the  poet  and  a syndicate  formed  to  overthrow  the  Empire. 
The  story  is  that  a man  and  a woman,  masked,  came  to 
Hugo  in  Brussels,  and  in  the  name  of  this  syndicate  of- 
fered him  a million  and  a half  francs  to  write  a first-rate 
book  of  poems  against  the  Empire;  that  the  poet  accepted 
the  commission,  and  began  immediately  by  inditing  off- 
hand the  poem  which  ends  with  the  heroic  verse, 

Bt  8*11  n’en  reate  qn'an,  je  serai  cclul-lal 


them  their  money’s  worth.  What  he  could  have  given 
them,  at  very  moderate  cost,  was  good  table  d’hfite  din- 
ners well  served.  What  he  did  offer  them,  as  being  the 
thing  they  were  willing  to  pay  five  dollars  a day  for,  was 
an  overwhelming  bill  of  fare,  from  which  they  might 
order  a huge  amount  of  curious  and  superfluous  food. 
This  hotel-owner,  who  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Flagler, 
though  his  name  is  not  disclosed,  said  he  thought  that 
Americans  put  up  with  poor  cooking  in  hotels  because 
their  home  cooking  was  so  rudimentary.  They  did  not 
know  enough  about  food  to  know  what  to  expect.  ‘’We 
must  not  forget,”  he  added, 

“ that  one  of  the  charms  of  going  to  a hotel,  for  people  who  live  poor- 
ly at  home,  lies  in  this  power  to  order  expensive  dishes  they  rarely  or 
never  see  on  their  own  tables.  To  be  served  with  a quantity  of  food 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  eating  is  one  of  an  American  citizen’s 
dearest  privileges,  and  a right  he  will  most  unwillingly  relinquish. 
He  may  know  as  well  as  you  and  I do  that  what  he  calls  for  will  net  l>e 
worth  eating ; that  is  of  secondary  importance ; he  has  it  before  him, 
and  ie  contented.” 


for  which  he  received  straightway  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  put  no  more  confidence  in  this 
interesting  story  than  is  warranted  by  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  credibility  of  Figaro. 

In  the  suit  of  Harper  & Brothers  against  A.  J.  Holman 
& Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  brought  last  spring  to  prevent 
an  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  the  title  and  some 
of  the  matter  of  the  Nansen  book,  Judge  Dallas  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  granted,  on  December  29,  a 
preliminary  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from 
selling  their  book.  The  injunction  comes  somewhat  late, 
but  in  Philadelphia  even  the  United  States  courts  share 
the  deliberation  which  is  characteristic  of  the  city.  The 
plaintiffs’  brief  sets  forth  that  Holman  & Co.  proposed 
to  Dr.  Nansen,  and  afterwards  to  Messrs.  Archibald  Con- 
stable & Co.,  his  publishers,  to  buy  the  American  rights 
of  the  book,  which  were  duly  offered  to  them  for  $25,000 
down  and  a royalty  of  $1  50  on  each  copy  sold.  These 
terms,  after  looking  over  the  pictures  and  such  other 
material  as  could  be  shown  them,  they  declined.  But 
being  still  desirous  of  selling  some  sort  of  a Nansen  book, 
they  went  promptly  to  work  and  compiled  one,  putting 
into  it  some  Nansen  biography  and  an  account  of  the  trip 
across  Greenland,  a story  of  the  Peary  expedition,  and  an 
assortment  of  other  timely  polar  matter.  This  they  illus- 
trated with  pictures  borrowed  apparently  from  the  real 
Nansen  book  and  from  Harper’s  Weekly,  called  it 
Faruen  Book  of  the  Fram  Expedition,  and  proceeded 
to  sell  it  by  subscription.  They  sold  a good  many— the 
brief,  made  months  ago,  says  not  less  than  8500 — but 
Nansen’s  American  publishers  believed  the  enterprise  to 
be  unlawful,  and  brought  suit,  as  stated.  There’s  many 
a slip,  of  course,  between  a preliminary  injunction  and  a 
verdict,  but  certainly  the  injunction  has  not  been  hasty, 
and  the  terms  of  it  show  an  appreciation  of  the  equities  of 
the  cose  which  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  the  plaintiffs. 

An  association  of  employing  and  working  druggists  of 
New  York,  called  the  “Druggists’  League  for  Shorter 
Hours,”  wants  a law  passed,  applicable  to  all  cities  of  the 
first  class  in  New  York  State,  prohibiting  drug  clerks 
from  working  more  than  twelve  hours  on  Saturdays,  four 
hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  ten  hours  on  other 
days;  and  also  prohibiting  them  from  sleeping  in  the 
shop.  The  league  says  that  at  present  drug  clerks  work 
fourteen  hours  a day,  and  get  tired  and  make  mistakes  in 
compounding  prescriptions;  and  that  night  clerks  sleep 
on  cots  in  the  buck  of  the  shop,  which  is  unhealthy.  The 
league  doesn’t  think  many  all-night  clerks  are  needed, 
and  says  that  half  the  drug-stores  do  without  them  as  it 
is.  The  league,  in  paraphrasing  Shelley,  spells  his  middle 
mime  “Bissbe,”  which  in  itself  indicates  intellectual  ex- 
haustion, consequent,  doubtless,  on  overwork. 

The  proposed  law  recommends  itself  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  patrons  of  drug  stores.  It  cannot  he  al- 
together satisfactory  to  work  fourteen  hours  a day  and 
sleep  in  an  atmosphere  of  drugs.  If  you  think  that  a 
man  who  does  that  is  likely  to  sell  you  morphine  when 
you  ask  for  quinine,  by  all  means  keep  away  from  that 
man  and  the  shop  that  employs  him.  Look  aitentively  at 
the  drug  clerks  before  you  trust  them,  and  if  they  seem 
drowsy,  or  overworked,  or  drugged,  or  otherwise  irrespon- 
sible, go  to  some  other  shop.  Drug  clerks  should  be  main- 
tained in  good  mental  condition,  and  the  practice  of  over- 
working them  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  Whether  it  is  prevalent  enough  to  re- 
quire legal  prohibition  is  matter  for  experts  to  determine. 
Among  those  who  think  that  it  is  and  favor  the  proposed 
bill  are  the  Household  Economic  Association,  the  Con- 
sumers’ League,  and  the  Social  Reform  Club. 

Folks  at  Ann  Arbor  seem  to  doubt  that  President  An- 
gell  will  ever  resume  his  old  place  in  Michigan  Univer- 
sity. His  present  labors  as  Minister  to  Turkey  seem  to 
be  too  important  to  be  dropped,  and  too  extensive  to 
be  finished  within  the  year  for  which  he  had  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university.  His  friends  at  home  are 
quoted  as  saying  that  they  do  not  expect  him  back  at 
present,  and  will  be  surprised  if  he  returns  to  the  univer- 
sity. Uncle  Sam  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  Dr.  Angell 
continuous  and  remunerative  employment  for  as  many 
years  as  he  is  willing  to  work. 

Dr.  Ian  Maclaren  Watson,  in  reviewing  his  experiences 
of  America,  respectfully  protests  against  the  wastefulness 
of  the  Americans,  especially  in  the  matter  of  food.  He 
was  distressed  by  the  prodigality  with  which  food  was 
issued  in  hotels,  he  heard  shocking  stories  of  the  way  in 
which  we  cut  down  forests,  and  he  speaks  sorrowfully  of 
his  personal  experience  of  the  disadvantages  of  travelling 
in  Europe  in  the  wake  of  Americans  who  distribute  lavish 
fees.  His  lamentation  is  approved  and  enlarged  upon  by 
the  “Idler”  of  the  Evening  Poet,  who  tells  stories  still 
more  displeasing,  especially  about  hotels.  He  knows  of  a 
New  England  summer  hotel,  on  a treeless  island,  where 
“all  articles  of  food  coming  from  the  first  table  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,”  and  where  he  had  himself  seen 
"chickens  hardly  touched,  rounds  of  beef,  trays  of  vege- 
tables, and  every  variety  of  cake  and  dessert  tossed  to  the 
fish.’’  He  speaks,  too,  of  the  bad  state  of  things  in  one  of 
the  new  hotels  in  Florida,  where  the  meals  were  bad  and 
the  service  slow  not  because  the  owner  knew  no  better, 
but  because  be  tried  to  give  bis  patrons  what  seemed  to 


This  Florida  proprietor  complained  grievously  that  he 
should  have  to  give  people  what  they  wanted  at  five  dol- 
lars a day  and  lose  money,  instead  of  giving  them  what 
they  ought  to  want  at  two  dollars  a day  and  find  a profit 
in  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a great  deal  too  much 
basis  for  all  these  complaints.  A good  many  of  us  are  still 
barbarians  about  food,  and  especially  nbout  hotel  food. 
A pathetic  story  was  told  to  the  present  writer  a few 
weeks  ago,  of  four  good  Americans  who  came  into  the 
dining-room  of  a popular  hotel,  straight,  apparently, 
from  the  Grand  Central  Station.  They  looked  at  the  bill 
of  fare,  hesitated,  consulted  together,  and  then  each  man 
ordered  milk-toast  and  tea.  They  got  four  dishes  of  milk- 
toast  and  four  pots  of  tea— a sad  sight  to  any  observer 
who  knew  what  they  should  have  had  for  their  money. 

Dr.  Watson  feels  that  if  the  Americans  are  to  be  a great 
people  they  must  learn  thrift.  No  doubt  they  will  learn 
it  in  the  Lord’s  good  time,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
they  may  learn  to  cook.  President  Andrews  of  Brown 
University,  in  a recent  address  before  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers’  Association,  said  that  ns  a means  of  social  ad- 
vance he  “favored  free  lunches  in  the  schools.”  He 
would  have  them  “palatable,  well  cooked,  and  served 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  or  principal.”  The 
objection  to  free  lunches,  or  to  anything  else  that  would 
increase  the  cost  of  primary  education  to  the  tax  payers, 
is  very  obvious;  but  if  school  lunches  would  help  materi- 
ally to  teach  school  children  what  to  eat,  how  to  eat  it, 
how  food  should  be  cooked,  and  what  are  the  advantages 
of  intelligent  domestic  economy,  their  lessons  would  be  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Thrift  and  right  ideas  about  food  are  not  things  that 
come  by  nature.  They  may  be  inherited,  but  first  or  last 
they  must  be  learned.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
in  time  we  shall  learn  them.  Dr.  Watson’s  experience  of 
hotels  does  not  prove  that  all  American  housekeepers  are 
wasteful.  “Idler’s”  story  of  the  sea-girt  New  England 
summer  hotel  must  be  salted  with  the  reflection  that  in 
such  a place  there  is  little  market  for  broken  victuals. 
The  great  hotels  in  great  cities  undoubtedly  manage  bet- 
ter. Consider,  too,  the  improvement  in  average  American 
eating  in  the  last  forty  years.  Bread  is  better  than  it  used 
to  be  ; breakfast  cereals  have  been  invented  and  have 
come  into  almost  universal  use;  the  consumption  of  pie 
seems  to  have  decreased,  and  some  ancient  species  of  it 
threaten  to  become  extinct.  At  a Raines  hotel  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  in  New  York,  where  a crowd  of  working-men 
were  getting  dinner  the  other  day,  an  observer  was  im- 
pressed with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  food  they  got. 
Some  of  them  ate  it  standing,  from  a counter,  but  the 
meats  were  fresh  carved  from  smoking  joints,  the  vegeta- 
bles were  hot.  the  smells  were  savory  and  appetizing,  and 
there  was  no  waste  at  all.  That  was  German  hotel-keep- 
ing, and  of  its  kind  it  was  good.  So  Mr.  Wykoff  testi- 
fies that  while  he  was  on  his  travels  in  America,  and 
earning  liis  living  by  manual  labor,  he  had  some  memor- 
ably grateful  experiences  of  good  and  simple  housekeep- 
ing in  the  country. 

At  last  accounts  the  will  of  M.  Nobel,  the  inventor  of 
dynamite,  was  in  litigation,  and  the  learned  societies  which 
are  to  determine  who  shall  receive  the  various  Noliel  prizes 
had  not  received  the  sums  necessary  for  awards  in  the 
competitions  for  1896,  consequently  those  awards  have 
not  yet  been  made.  The  only  shadow  of  a possible  award 
that  has  been  distinct  enough  to  attract  atiention  has  ap- 
peared in  the  report  that  Vereschagin  and  Tolstoi  were 
candidates  for  the  grent  prize  for  efficiency  in  making 
war  impossible. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn,  from  a letter  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Stanton  to  the  Critic,  that  the  Hon.  John  K.  Gowdy,  of 
Indiana,  is  finding  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  Americans  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Stanton  says  that  Mr.  Gowdy  “ was  repre- 
sented to  us  by  the  American  reporters  as  a sort  of  ‘ wild 
man  of  the  West.’”  But  he  presided  at  the  American 
University  banquet,  and  “proved  for  the  second  time 
since  his  arrival  among  us  that  he  is  an  exceptionally 
good  presiding  officer  and  toast-master.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Gowdy  is  doing  well, 
yet  Mr.  Stanton’s  praises  should  not  cause  surprise.  That 
Mr.  Gowdy  was  not  a genial  person,  or  that  he  lacked 
gumption  or  fluency  in  his  native  tongue,  was  never 
averred.  What  was  said  of  him  was  that  he  knew  no 
French,  and  seemed  not  to  be  possessed  of  such  special 
knowledge  and  experience  as  would  seem  likely  to  qualify 
him  to  be  an  efficient  consul-general  in  Paris. 

The  republication,  by  the  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, of  an  ancient  edict  of  the  trustees  of  the  university, 
directing  the  faculty  to  enforce  strictly  and  impartially 
the  rule  which  prohibits  students  from  frequenting  any 
place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  would  seem  to 
mean  that  the  presbyteries  had  won  their  fight  against  the 
Princeton  Inn.  Perhaps  not,  though.  Appearances  in 
such  cuses  are  sometimes  only  the  disguise  in  which  the 
facts  go  hid. 

Some  time  ago  notice  was  taken  in  the  Weekly  of  the 
letter  of  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  direct- 
ing the  Committee  of  Student  Affairs  in  the  university  to 
search  out  the  unprofitable  students  and  send  them  away. 
As  a result,  doubtless,  of  this  injunction,  there  comes,  un- 
der date  of  December  29,  the  newspaper  report  that  forty- 


one  students  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  Stanford 
for  immorality,  vulgarity,  and  inferiority  in  college  work. 
Education  at  Stanford  being  free,  or  nearly  so.  idle  stu- 
dents are  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  university.  The  usual 
course  in  colleges  is  to  let  the  unprofitable  student  stay 
and  pay  tuition  ns  long  ns  lie  seems  to  be  no  worse  oft 
than  he  would  be  at  home,  and  as  long  as  his  behavior  is 
not  percepiibly  detrimental  to  the  general’ welfare.  But 
at  Stanford,  apparently,  if  a student  is  not  improving  his 
opportunities,  his  place  is  wanted  for  some  more  industri- 
ous man. 

Sir  Edward  Bond,  who  died  in  London  on  January  4, 
spent  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  for  the  last  ten  of  them  was  Principal  Librarian.  He 
resigned  in  1888.  For  forty  years — 1888  to  1878— he  was 
in  the  manuscript  department,  and  so  improved  his  op- 
portunities that  he  became  a famous  archaeologist  and  a 
notable  authority  in  his  branch  of  enr.ition.  It  will 
bring  the  human  side  of  him  home  to  many  readers  to 
know  that  his  wife  was  Miss  Barham,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  author  of  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends.” 

The  Publiahera'  Weekly  learns  that  Mark  Twain  has  paid 
off  three  - fourths  of  the  indebtedness  of  C.  L.  Webster 
& Co.,  the  publishing  firm  of  which  he  was  a member. 
The  creditors  offered  to  settle  on  a fifty-per-cent,  basis. 
Twenty -eight  per  cent,  was  realized  from  the  assets. 
Presently  Mr.  Clemens  brought  the  payments  up  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  not  long  ago  lie  paid  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  will  be  three  years 
before  he  can  publish  another  book,  and  possibly  the  rem- 
nant of  his  debts  will  hang  on  until  then.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  books  he  has  already  written  are  working  for 
him,  some  of  them  to  very  good  purpose. 

If  Tammany  is  sincerely  desirous  to  give  New  York 
good  government,  among  other  tests  of  its  efficiency  that 
it  will  have  to  watch  will  be  the  death-rate.  President 
Wilson  of  the  Board  of  Health  reports  that  the  denth- 
rate  for  1897  was  the  lowest  ever  known  in  New  York. 
There  were  fewer  deaths  than  in  nny  year  since  1886,  and 
in  that  year  the  population  of  New  York  was  500,000 
less  than  now.  The  marked  decreases  are  stated  to  lie  in 
diphtheria,  croup,  measles,  diarrhoeal  diseases,  phthisis, 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia.  The  progress  of  medical 
science  is  doubtless  to  be  credited  with  part  of  this  im- 
provement. and  Colonel  Waring,  clean  streets,  and  the  re- 
moval of  snow  with  another  part.  Other  helpful  innova- 
tions are  the  inspection  of  milk  and  regulation  of  its  sale, 
the  inspection  of  tenement-houses  and  destruction  of  some 
of  the  worst  of  them,  and  the  creation  of  small  parks  and 
recreation  piers.  The  death-rate  under  Tammany;  pro- 
vided it  is  truthfully  estimated,  ought  to  tell  a good  deal 
about  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  city. 

General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  sailed  last 
Saturday  for  New  York,  is  one  of  the  world’s  notabilities, 
and  will  of  courseexcite  attention  in  thiscountry  wherever 
he  goes.  The  exercise  of  his  authority  here,  however,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  attempted  recall  of  Ballington  Booth 
and  his  wife,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Booth-Tuckers, 
has  not  been  popular,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  successful.  Mr.  Booth  - Tucker  was  lately 
quoted  as  suggesting  that  the  illness  which  has  lately  car- 
ried his  brother-in-law’s  wife  to  a hospital  was  feigned  to 
excite  sympathy.  That  was  not  at  all  a pretty  speech, 
nnd  does  not  speak  well  for  Mr.  Booth  Tucker’s  manners 
or  for  his  intelligence.  The  doctors  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  have  disclosed, in  a published  statement,  that  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth  has  been  seriously  ill  with  an  authentic  ail- 
ment-aneurism of  the  aorta — of  which  she  is  get  ting  better. 

An  occurrence  of  interest  was  the  death  last  week,  in 
Paris,  of  Mrs.  Ayer,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Ayer  of  Lowell, 
the  noted  inventor  and  proprietor  of  Ayer’s  Pills.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  pictures  in  the  art-gallery  nt  the 
Chicago  Fair  was  Mrs.  Ayer’s  portrait  by  Carolus  Duran. 
She  was  born  of  Quaker  stock  in  New  England  seventy- 
one  years  ago,  and  married  Dr.  Ayer  in  1850.  He  left 
her  a great  fortune,  which  she  had  helped  him  to  amass, 
and  it  appears  that  she  rose  gamely  to  her  opportunities. 
She  lived  much  ahrond,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  her 
home  has  been  in  Paris.  Her  experiences  there  must 
have  been  interesting.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  News  says  that  for  the  last  decade  her 
hand  has  been  persistently  sought  in  marriage  by 
“princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  other  noblemen,”  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  closing  years  of  her 
life  she  enjoyed  good  sport.  She  was  a niece  of  Horace 
B.  Claflin,  and  was  a woman  of  force  and  of  excellent 
business  judgment. 

What  amusing  reading  we  would  get  if  only  the  annals 
of  the  American  colony  in  Paris  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  could  be  written  out  by  a competent  hand  1 

The  recent  marriage,  in  England,  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Coventry  to  Prince  Victor  Dhuleep  Singh,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  has  interested  our 
transatlantic  relatives,  and  takes  rank  as  the  most  stirring 
British  matrimonial  experiment  of  the  season.  The  father 
of  the  groom  was  the  adopted  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  King 
of  the  Punjaub,  who  died  in  1889.  His  legitimate  heir, 
Shere  Singh,  succeeded  him,  but  was  murdered,  and  Dhu- 
leep Singli.  son  of  a slave  woman,  was  put  on  the  throne. 
He  reigned  nominally  for  six  years,  nnd  then  the  British 
government  annexed  liis  realm,  and  allowed  him  $200,000 
a year  on  condition  that  he  should  live  in  England  and  be- 
have himself.  He  agreed,  nnd  on  his  way  to  England 
married,  in  Cairo,  u Miss  Muller,  whose  father  was  a Ger- 
man missionary,  and  her  mother  a woman  of  the  Coptic 
race.  Their  first  son  was  Victor,  to  whom  Queen  Victoria 
stood  godmother.  Dhuleep,  the  father,  proved  to  be  ex- 
cessively ill-regulated,  and  didn’t  pay  his  debts  or  keep  to 
his  bargain.  Finally  be  revolted,  left  England,  abjured 
the  Christian  religion,  abandoned  his  wife,  nnd  made  all 
the  mischief  he  could,  until,  his  allowance  being  stopped 
and  his  credit  exhausted,  he  had  to  apologize  to  the  Queen 
to  get  his  allowance  back.  He  died  about  six  years  ago. 
The  son,  who  nlso  has  an  allowance  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment, is  said  to  be  popular  in  English  society,  though 
what  his  true  inwardness  is  does  not  appear.  Lord  Cov- 
entry’s eldest  son  married  Miss  Bonynge  of  San  Francisco. 
Lndy  Coventry’s  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  also  mar- 
ried an  American  lady.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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THE  RED  AXE.* 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “Lochinvar,”  “The  Gray  Man,”  “The  Stickit  Minister,"  etc. 


CII APTER  V. 

THK  BLOOD-HOUNDS  ARK  FKD. 

BUT  the  Princess  Playmate  spoke  to  me  again.  I 
was  even  permitted  to  call  her  Helene.  Me  she 
addressed  uniformly  as  “ Hugo  Gottfried.”  But 
neither  her  name  nor  mine  interfered  with  our 
plays,  which  were  wholly  happy,  and  undisturbed  by 
quarrelling — at  least,  so  long  as  I did  exactly  what  she 
wished  me  to  do. 

On  these  terms  life  was  made  easy  for  me  from  that  day 
forth.  No  longer  did  I wistfully  watch  the  children  of 
the  street  from  the  lonely  window  of  the  Red  Tower. 
They  might  spit  all  day  on  the  harled  masonry  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  for  aught  i cared.  I no  longer  desired  their 
society.  Had  I not  that  of  a real  Princess?  and  if  my 
companion  was  inclined  to  be  a little  wayward  and  dom- 
ineering— why,  was  not  that  the  very  birthright  of  all 
princesses? 

Helene  and  I had  great  choice  of  plays  within  the  walls 
of  the  solemn  castle.  So  long  as  we  kept  to  the  outer 
yard  and  did  not  intrude  upon  the  Duke’s  side  of  the  en- 
closure we  were  free  to  come  and  go  at  our  pleasure.  For 
even  Casimir  himself  was  soon  well  accustomed  to  see  us 
run  nboutlike  puppies,  slapping  and  tumbling,  and  mind- 
ed us  no  more  than  the  sparrows  that  pecked  in  the  litter 
of  the  stable-yard.  Indeed,  I think  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  strange  home  coming  of  the  Little  Playmate. 

The  kennels  of  the  blood  hounds  especially  were  full  of 
fascination  for  us.  That  fatal  deep-mouthed  clamoring 
at  morn  and  even  drew  us  like  a magnet.  Helene,  in 
particular,  never  tired  of  gazing  between  the  chinks  of 
the  fence  of  cloven  pine  wood  at  the  great  russet-colored 
beasts,  with  their  flashing  white  teeth,  over  which  the 
heavy  dewlaps  fell.  And  when  my  father,  with  his  red 
livery  upon  him  and  a loaded  whip  in  his  hand,  once  a 
day  opened  the  tnll  narrow  door  and  went  within,  we 
thought  him  brave  as  a god.  Then  the  way  the  fierce 
beasts  shrank  cowering  from  him,  the  fashion  in  which 
they  crouched  on  their  bellies  and  heaved  their  shoulders 
up  without  taking  their  hind  quarters  off  the  ground, 
equally  delighted  and  surprised  us. 

“Your  father  is  almost  as  great  a man  as  my  father,” 
said  the  Princess  Helene,  who,  however,  was  rapidly  for- 
getting her  dignity.  Indeed,  already  it  had  become  little 
more  than  a fairy-tale  to  her.  And  that  was  perhaps  as 
well. 

One  day.  when  I was  about  thirteen,  or  a little  older, 
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my  father  came  out  with  a new  short  mantle  in  his  hand, 
red  like  his  own. 

“Come,  hither,  Hugo  Gottfried!”  he  said;  for  he  had 
learned  the  trick  of  the  name  from  Helene. 

I went  to  him  tardy-foot,  greatly  wondering. 

“ Here,  chick,”  he  said,  in  his  kindly  fashion,  “ it  is  time 
you  were. beginning  to  learn  your  duties.  Come  with  me 
to-day  into  the  kennels  of  the  blood-hounds.” 

But  I hung  back,  shifting  the  new  mantle  uneasily  on 
my  shoulders,  yet  not  daring  to  throw  it  off. 

“I  do  not  want  to  go,  father, "said  I,  edging  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  Playmate. 

“What,  lad!"  he  cried,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder; 
“ they  will  not  hurt  thee  with  that  cloak  on.  They  know 
their  masters  better— as  their  fathers  and  mothers  knew 
our  fathers.  Have  we,  the  Gottfrieds,  been  the  Hereditary 
Juslicers  of  the  Wolfmark  for  six  hundred  years  to  be 
afraid  now  of  the  blood  hounds  that  are  kept  to  hunt  the 
Duke’s  enemies  and  to  feed  on  the  Duke’s  carrion?” 

“ It  is  not  that  I am  afraid  of  the  dogs,  father,”  I made 
answer  to  him.  “I  would  quickly  enough  go  among 
them,  if  only  jrou  would  let  me  go  without  this  scarlet 
cloak.” 

My  father  laughed  heartily  and  loudly  — that  is,  for 
him.  A quick  ear  might  have  heard  him  quite  three 
feet  away. 

“ Silly  one!”  he  exclaimed,  “do  you  not  know  that  even 
the  Duke  Casimir  dares  not  set  foot  in  the  kennels— no, 
nor  I myself— save  in  the  garb  they  know  and  fear,  as  in- 
deed do  all  meu  in  this  state.” 

Still  I liuug  my  head  down  and  scraped  the  gravel  with 
my  foot. 

“ Haste  thee,”  said  my  father,  roughly.  “ Once  it  is  per- 
mitted to  a man  to  be  afraid.  To  fear  twice,  and  fear  the 
same  thing,  is  to  be  a coward.  And  no  Gottfried  ever  yet 
was  a coward.  Let  not  my  Hugo  be  the  first.” 

Then  I took  courage  and  spoke  to  him.  “Ido  not  wish 
to  be  executioner,”  I said;  “ I would  rather  ride  a-soldier- 
ing  far  away,  and  be  in  the  drive  of  battle  and  the  front  of 
danger.  Let  me  be  a soldier  and  a man-at-arms,  my  fa- 
ther. I am  sure  I could  become  a war-captain  and  a great 
man!” 

Gottfried  Gottfried  stared  blankly  at  me,  and  his  blue- 
black  hair  rose  in  a crest — not  with  anger,  of  which  he 
never  showed  any  to  me,  but  in  sheer  astonishment.  He 
continued  to  rub  it  with  his  hand,  as  if  in  this  manner  he 
might  possibly  reach  an  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

“Not  wish  to  be  Hereditary  Executioner?  "Why,  are 
you  not  a Gottfried,  the  only  son  of  a Gottfried,  the  only 


son  of  his  father, who  also  was  a Gottfried,  and  Hereditary 
Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark?  Why,  lad,  before  there  was  u 
Duke  at  all  in  the  Wolfsberg,  before  he  and  his  folk  came 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Poles  to  fight  with  the  Ritterdom 
of  the  North,  we,  the  Gottfrieds  of  Thorn,  wore  the  sign 
of  the  Red  Axe  apd  dwelt  apart  from  all  the  men  of  the 
Mark.  For  fourteen  generations  have  we  worn  it!" 

“But,”  said  I,  sadly,  “ the  very  children  on  the  street 
hate  me,  and  spit  on  me  ns  I pass;  the  maids  will  not  so 
much  as  speak  to  me.  They  scurry  in  doors  and  slam  the 
wicket  in  my  face.  Think  you  that  is  pleasant?  And 
■when,  as  a lad  of  older  years,  I set  out  to  woo,  whit  her  shall 
I betake  me?  For  what  door  is  open  to  a Gottfried,  to  him 
who  carries  the  sign  of  the  Red  Axe?” 

“Ah,  lad,”  said  my  father,  patiently,  “life  comes  and 
life  goes.  It  is  nigh  on  to  forty  years  since  even  thus  my 
father  held  out  the  curlmantle  for  me.  And  even  so  said 
I.  Time  eats  up  nil  things  but  the  hearts  of  men.  And 
they  abide  ever  the  same — j’earning  for  that  which  they 
cannot  have,  but  nevertheless  accepting  with  a sharp  rel- 
ish the  things  which  are  decreed  to  them;  even  as  do  the 
Duke’s  carrion-eatersyonder — which,  by-the-wny,  are  wait- 
ing most  impatiently  for  their  meal  while  we  thus  stand 
arguing.” 

He  was  about  to  move  away,  when  his  eye  fell  on  He- 
lene. At.  sight  of  her  he  seemed  to  remember  my  last  words, 
about’going  a-wooing. 

He  considered  a moment,  and  then  said:  “You  areyoung 
yet  to  think  of  courting,  Hugo,  but  have  no  fear,  either  for 
the  love-making  or  the  wedding.  Sweet  maids  a many 
shall  surely  come  hither.  Why,  there  is  one  growing  up 
yonder  that  will  prove  ns  fair  as  any.  I tell  you  the  Gott- 
frieds have  married  great  ladies  in  their  time — dames  and 
dainty  damsels.  They  have  had  princesses  to  be  their 
sweethearts  ere  now.  Come,  then,  lad — no  more  words, 
but  follow  me.” 

And  for  that  time  I went  after  him  obediently  enough, 
but  all  the  same  my  heart  was  rebellious  within  me.  And 
I determined  that  if  I had  to  run  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
I should  never  be  Hereditary  Executioner,  nor  yet  handle 
the  hroadaxc  on  the  bared  necks  of  my  fellow-men. 

We  went  in  nmong  the  dogs  — great,  lank,  cowering, 
tooth-slavering  brutes.  I followed  my  father  till  we  came 
to  the  feeding-troughs.  Then  he  bade  me  to  stand  where 
I was  till  he  should  set  their  meat  in  order.  So  he  van- 
ished behind  the  barriers.  Then,  when  he  had  prepared 
the  beasts’  horrid  victual,  though  I saw  not  what,  he 
opened  the  narrow  gate,  and  the  howling,  clambering 
throng  broke  helter-skelter  for  the  troughs,  cracking  ana 
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crunching  the  thigh-bones,  tearing  at  the  flesh,  and  growl- 
ing at  one  another  till  the  air  rang  with  the  ear-piercing 
din. 

And.  outside,  the  little  Helene  flung  herself  frantically 
at  the  split  pines  of  the  enclosure,  crying,  bitterly:  “ Take 
off  that  hateful  mantle,  Hugo  Gottfried!  1 hate  it — 1 hate 
it.  Take  it  off!” 

My  father  stood  behind  the  dogs,  whose  arched  and 
bristling  backs  I could  iust  manage  to  see  over  the  fence 
of  wooden  spars,  and  dealt  the  whip  judicially  among 
them — at  once  as  a warning  to  encroachere  and  a punish- 
ment for  greed. 

Then,  all  unharmed,  we  went  out,  and  as  soon  as  my 
father  had  gone  up  to  his  garret  room  in  the  lower,  I tore 
the  red  cloak  off  and  trampled  it  in  the  dirt  in  the  yard. 
Then  I went  and  hid  it  in  a little  blind  window  of  the 
tower  opposite  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  led  to  my  fa- 
ther’s room.  For,  because  of  my  father’s  anger,  I dared 
not  destroy  the  badge  of  shame  altogether,  as  both  Helene 
and  I wished  to  do. 

Day  by  day  the  Little  Playmate  (for  so  I was  now  al- 
lowed to  call  her — the  Princesshood  being  mostly  for- 
gotten) grew  great  and  tall,  her  fair,  almost  lint-white 
hair  darkening  swiftly  to  coppery  gold  with  the  glint  of 
ripe  wheat  upon  it. 

Old  Hanne  followed  her  abput  with  eyes  at  once  wistful 
and  doubtful.  Sometimes  she  shook  her  head  sadly.  And 
I wondered  if  ever  the  poor  old  stumbling  crone,  wizened 
like  a two-year-old  winter  apple,  had  been  as  light  and 
gay  a thing  as  our  dainty  rose-leaf  girl. 

One  day  I was  laboring  at  the  art  of  learning  to  write, 
along  with  Friar  Laurence— a scrawny,  ill-favored  monk, 
who,  for  good  deeds  or  misdeeds,  I know  not  which,  was 
warded  ih  a cell  opening  out  of  the  lower  or  garden  court 
of  the  Wolfsberg,  when  I heard  Helene  dance  down  the 
stairs  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Red  Tower. 

“ Hannchen!”  she  cried,  merrily,  “come  and  teach  me 
that  trick  of  the  broidering  needle.  I never  can  do  it  but 
I prick  myself.  Nevertheless,  I can  fashion  the  Red  Axe 
almost  as  clearly  as  the  pattern,  and  far  finer  to  see.” 

Friar  Laurence  raised  his  great,  softly  solid  face,  blue 
about  the  jowls  and  padded  beneath  the  eyes  with  craft. 

“That  little  maid  is  overmuch  with  old  Hanne,"  he 
said,  as  if  he  meditated  to  himself;  “she  will  teach  her 
other  prickings  than  the  needle-play.  The  witch-pricking 
at  the  images  of  wax  was  what  brought  her  here.  Aye, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  your  father  wanting  a housekeeper, 
the  Holy  Office  would  have  burned  the  hag,  and  sent  her 
to  hell,  flaming  like  n torch  of  pine  knots.” 

Now  this  was  the  first  I had  heard  with  exactness  of  the 
matter  of  old  Ha  line's  having  been  a witch.  And  now 
that  I knew  it  for  certain,  I began  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
unholy  things  about  the  poor  wretch,  and  grew  greatly 
jealous  of  Helene  being  so  often  in  the  kitchen.  Whereas 
before  I had  thought  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  save 
that  Hannchen  was  a dull,  pleasant,  muttering,  shuffiing- 
footed  old  woman,  who  could  make  rare  good  cream-cakes 
when  you  got  her  in  the  humor. 

And' that  was  not  often. 

CHAPTBIt  VI. 

PUKK  casimir’s  familiar. 

I mind  it  was  some  tale  of  years  later  that  I got  my 
first  glimpse  below  the  surface  of  things  in  the  town  of 
Thorn,  and  especially  in  the  castle  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

Duke  Cjsimir  continued  to  move,  as  of  yore,  in  caval- 
cade through  his  subject  city.  The  burghers  bowed  as 
obsequiously  as  ever  when  they  could  not  avoid  meeting 
him.  There  were  the  old  lordly  perquisitions — thunder- 
ings  at  iron-studded  doors,  battering-rams  set  between 
posts,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  flying  from  the  driven  lin- 
tels; the  screams  of  maids,  the  crying  of  women,  a stray 
corpse  or  two  flung  on  to  the  street,  and  then  the  proces- 
sion as  before,  arms  and  legs,  with  a mercenary  soldier 
between  encli  pair,  fore  and  aft.  All  this  was  repealed 
and  repeated,  till  the  dull  monotony  of  tyranny  began  to 
wear  through  the  long  Teutonic  patience  to  the  under- 
quick  of  Wendish  madness. 

It  chanced  that  one  night  I could  not  sleep.  It  was  no 
matter  of  maids  that  kept  me  awake,  though  by  this  time 
I was  sixteen  or  seventeen  and  greatly  grown — running, 
it  is  true,  mostly  to  knees  and  elbows,  but  nevertheless 
long  of  limb  and  stark  of  bone,  needing  only  the  muscle 
laid  on  in  lumps  to  be  as  strong  as  any. 

I had  begun  to  steal  out  at  nights,  too— not  on  any  ill 
errand,  but  that  I might  have  the  company  of  those  about 
my  own  age — prentice  lads  and  the  wilder  sons  of  burgh- 
ers, wbo  had  no  objection  to  my  parentage,  and  thought 
it  rather  a fine  thing  to  be  hand-in-glove  with  the  son  of 
the  Red  Axe  of  Thorn.  And  there  we  played  single  stick, 
smite-jacket,  skittles,  bowls — aye,  and  drank  deep  of  the 
city  ale,  the  very  thinnest  brew  that  was  ever  passed  by 
a bribed  and  muzzy  ale-taster.  All  this  was  mightily  plea- 
sant to  me.  For  so  soon  as  they  knew  that  I had  deter- 
mined to  be  a soldier,  and  not  the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolf- 
mark,  they  complimented  me  greatly  on  my  spirit. 

Well,  ns  I lay  awake  and  waited  for  the  chance  to  slip 
down  a rope  from  my  bedroom  window,  whose  foot  should 
I hear  on  t he  turret  stairs  but  that  of  my  Lord  Duke  Cas- 
imir?  My  very  heart  quailed  within  me?  For  the  fear 
of  him  sat  heavy  on  every  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 
And  as  for  the  children — why,  ns  far  as  the  Baltic  shore 
and  the  land  of  the  last  Rit  ters, mothers  frighted  their  bairns 
with  the  Black  Duke  of  the  Wolfsberg  and  his  Red  Axe. 

So  now  the  Duke  and  the  Red  Axe  were  to  be  in  confer- 
ence—as  indeed  had  happened  nearly  every  day  and  night 
since  I could  remember.  So  that  people  called  my  father 
the  Duke’s  Private  Devil,  his  Familiar  Spirit,  liis  Evil 
Genius.  But  I knew  other  of  it — and  this  night,  of  all 
nights  in  the  yenr,  I was  to  know  better  still. 

It  was  a summer  midnight — not  like  the  one  I told  of 
when  the  story  began,  white  with  snow  and  glittering  with 
the  keen  polish  of  frost;  but  a soft,  still  night,  drowsy 
yet  sleepless,  with  an  iicli  of  thunder  tingling  in  the  air — 
and,  indeed,  already  the  pulsing,  uncertain  glow’  of  sheet 
ligluning  coming  and  going  at  long  intervals  along  the 
south. 

I crouched  and  nestled  in  the  bole  in  the  wall  where  I 
had  long  ago  hidden  the  hated  red  cloak,  pulling  mv  knees 
up  uncomfortably  to  my  chin.  And  great  lumps  of  bone 
they  were,  knotted  as  if  a smith  bad  made  them  in  the 
rough  with  a welding-hammer  and  had  forgotten  to  re- 
duce them  with  the  tile  afterwards.  At  that  time  I was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  knees. 


But  no  matter  for  them  now.  Duke  Casimir  passed  in 
and  shut  the  door. 

“ Gottfried,”  I heard  him  say,  “ I am  a dead  man!” 

These  words  from  the  great  Duke  Casimir  startled  me, 
and  though  I knew  well  enough  that  Michael  Texel,  the 
Burgomeister’s  son,  was  waiting  for  me  by  the  corner  of 
the  Jew’s  Port,  I decided  that,  as  I might  never  hear  Duke 
Casimir  declare  his  secretest  soul  again,  I should  even 
bide  where  I was;  and  that  was  in  the  crevice  of  the  wall, 
among  the  old  clothes,  which  gave  off  such  a faint,  musty, 
sleepy  smell  I could  hardly  keep  awake. 

But  the  Duke’s  next  words  effectually  roused  me. 

“ A dead  man!”  repeated  Casimir.  “I  have  not  a friend 
in  all  the  realm  of  the  Mark  besides  yourself.  And  there  is 
none  of  all  that  take  my  bounty  or  eat  my  bread  that  is 
sorry  for  me.  See  here,”  he  said,  querulously,  “twice 
have  I been  stricken  at  to-day— once  a tile  fell  from  a roof 
and  dinted  the  crown  of  my  helmet,  and  the  second  time 
a young  man  struck  at  my  "breast  with  a dagger.” 

“Did  he  wound  you,  Duke  Casimir?”  askeu  my  father, 
speakin’g  for  the  first  time,  but  in  a strangely  easy  gud 
equal  voice,  not  with  the  distance  and  deference  which  ho 
showed  to  his  lord  in  public. 

“Nay,  Gottfried,”  replied  Duke  Casimir,  “but  he 
bruised  my  shirt  of  mail  into  my  breast.” 

And  I heard  plainly  enough  the  clinking  of  the  rings  of 
chain  armor  as  the  Duke  showed  his  hurt  to  my  father. 
Presently  I heard  his  voice  again. 

“And  the  Bishop  has  touched  me  in  a new  place,”  he 
said.  “He  declares  that  he  will  lay  his  interdict  upon 
me  and  my  people — ill  enough  to  hold  in  hand  as  they 
are  even  now.  When1  that  is  done  they  will  rise  in  re? 
bellion.  My  very  men-at-arms  and  knights  I cannot  de- 
pend upon— only  upon  you  and  the  Black  Riders.” 

“In  the  matter  of  the  Bishop’s. interdict,  or  in  other 
matters,  do  you  mean  that  you  can  trust  my  counsel,  Dukq 
Casimir?”  asked  my  father. 

“ ’Tis  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  that  the  shoe  will  pinch 
first  with  these  burghers  of  Thorn  and  among  our  soldiers 
at  the  Wolfsberg.  For  mass,  indeed,  they  care  not  a 
dove’s  dropping — but  that  the  corpse  should  be  carried  to 
a dog’s  grave,  that  they  cannot  away  with.  Red  Axe,  I 
tell  you  we  shall  have  the  State  of  the  Mark  about,  our 
ears  in  the  slipping  of  a hound’s  leash— aud  ns  for  ine,  I 
know  not  what  I shall  do.” 

“ Listen,  and  I will  counsel  you,  Duke  Casimir!  Care 
you  not  though  the  east  wind  brought  Bishop  Peters 
whirling  over  the  Mark  as  many  as  the  January  snow- 
flakes that  come  to  us  from  Muscovy.  I,  Gottfried  Gott- 
fried, tell  you  what  to  do.  In  every  parish  of  the  Mark 
there  is  a parson.  Every  clerk  of  them  hath  a Presbytery, 
in  which  he  dwells  with  those  that  are  abiding  with  him. 
Bid  you  the  soldiers  that  are  obedient  to  you  to  carry  all 
the  corpses  of  the  dead  to  the  Presbytery,  and  leave  them 
there  under  guard.  Then  let  us  see  w'hether  or  no  the 
parsons  will  give  them  burial.  What  think  you  .of  the 
counsel,  Duke  Casimir?” 

I could  hear  the  Duke  rise  and  pace  across  the  floor  to 
where  my  father  sat  on  his  bed.  And  by  the  silence  I 
knew  that  the  two  men  were  shaking  hands. 

“ Red  Axe,”  said  the  Duke,  much  moved,  “of  a truth 
you  are  a great  man — none  like  you  in  the  Dukedom. 
These  beard- wagging,  chain-jingling  genlry  I have  small 
notion  of.  And  would  you  but  accept  it,  I would  give 
you  to-morrow  ihe  collar  of  gold  which  befits  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Mark.  None  deserves  to  wear  it  so  well  as 
thou.” 

My  father  laughed  a low  scornful  laugh. 

“ Because  I bid  you  tench  the  parsons  their  own  religion, 
am  I to  be  made  Chancellor  of  the  Mark.  A great  gray 
wolf  out  of  the  forest  were  as  suitable  a Chancellor  of  the 
Mark  as  Gottfried  Gottfried,  the  fourteenth  Red  Axe  of 
Thorn!” 

Then  I heard  him  reach  over  his  bed  for  something.  I 
stole  out  of  the  hole  in  the  wall  and  crouched  down  till 
my  eyes  rested  at  the  great  lalchet-hole  through  which  the 
tang  of  leather  to  lift  the  bolt  ordinarily  goes.  I could  see 
my  father  sitting  on  his  bed  and  the  Red  Axe  lying  across 
his  knees.  He  took  it  in  hand,  dangling  it  like  an  infant. 
He  caressed  it  as  he  spoke,  and  ran  his  thumb  lovingly 
along  the  shining  edge. 

“ Ah,”  he  said,  “ my  beauty,  ’tis  you  and  not  your  mas- 
ter they  should  make  High  Chancellor  of  this  realm.  ’Tis 
you  that  have  held  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  laid 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  any  time  these  twenty  years.  And 
well,  indeed,  wouldsl  thou  look  with  a red  robe  about 
thee ’’(here  he  reached  for  a cloak  that  swung  from  the 
rafters  contiguous  to  his  hand);  “a  noble  presence 
wouldst  thou  be  in  a tun-bellied  robe  and  a collar  of  shin- 
ing gold!  Bravely,  great  Stale’s  Chancellor  of  the  Wolf- 
mark,  wouldst  thou  then  lead  the  processions  and  preside 
at  the  diets  of  justice — as,  indeed,  thou  dost  mostly  as 
it  is.” 

And  he  made  the  Red  Axe  bow  like  a puppet  in  his 
hands  as  he  swept  the  cloak  of  red  out  behind  the  handle. 

I could  see  Duke  Casimir  now.  He  had  drawn  up  a 
stool  and  sat  opposite  my  father,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees.  One  hand  was  stroking  the  side  of  his  head,  nnd 
his  haughtiness  had  all  fallen  from  him  like  a forgotten 
overmantle.  He  looked  another  man  from  the  cruel,  re- 
lentless Prince  who  had  ridden  so  sternly  at  the  head  of 
his  men-at-arms,  and  looked  so  callously  on  at  the  death  of 
men  and  the  yet  more  bitter  agony  of  women. 

He  stared  at  the  floor,  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy 
thoughts,  while  my  father  regarded  him  with  his  eyes  as 
though  he  had  been  a lad  in  his  ’prenticing  who  needed 
encouragement  to  persevere. 

“Duke,”  he  said,  steadily,  “you  have  borne  the  rule 
many  years,  and  1 have  stood  behind  you.  Have  I ever 
advised  you  wrong?  Make  peace  with  the  young  man, 
your  nephew;  he  is  now  only  the  Count  von  Reuss,  but 
one  day  he  will  be  Duke  Otlio!  And  if  he  be  rightly 
guided  he  may  be  a brave  ruler  yet.  But  if  not,  and  he 
gather  in  his  hand  the  various  seditions  and  confused  tur- 
bulences in  the  Dukedom,  why,  a worse  thing  may  befall.” 

“You  advise  me,”  said  the  Duke,  lifting  his  head  and 
looking  at  his  Justicer,  “to  recall  my  nephew  and  risk  all 
that  threatened  us  ere  lie  fled  to  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg 
— Karl,  the  Miller's  Son?” 

Gottfried  Gottfried  continued  to  run  his  thumb  to  and 
fro  along  the  edge  of  the  Red  Axe.  “Even  so,”  he  replied, 
without  raising  his  head;  “ give  him  Ihe  command  of  the 
Black  Riders  of  the  Guard,  who.  as  it  is,  adore  him.  Let 
him  try  his  prentice  hand  on  Bamberg  and  Rcichenau. 
And  if  he  offend,  why,  then  it  will  be  lime  to  apply  for 


further  advice  to  this  chancellor  in  the  Red  Robe,  whose 
face  so  shines  with  wisdom.” 

The  Duke  rose. 

“ Well,  on  your  head  be  it!”  he  said. 

“Nay,”  said  my  father,  “I  but  advise;  it  is  for  you  to 
decide,  my  Lord.  If  Duke  Casimir  sees  a better  way  of 
it, why,  then  the  words  of  his  servant  are  but  as  the  tuues 
that  the  east  wind  whistles  through  the  key-hole.” 

And  at  the  mention  of  key-holes  I imagined  that  I saw 
ray  father’s  eyes  rest  on  the  latched  crevice.  So  I be- 
thought me  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  retiring  to  bed. 
To  my  room,  therefore,  1 went  straightway,  tiptoeing  on 
the  points  of  my  hose.  And  with  ears  cocked  I heard  my 
father  attend  the  Duke  to  the  door,  and  on  across  the  yard, 
lest  any  night-wandering  traitor  should  take  a fancy  to 
make  a- hole  In  the  back  of  Duke  Casimir  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. 

Presently  came  my  father  in  again,  and  I heard  his  foot 
climb  steadily  up  to  my  room.  The  door  opened,  aud 
never  was  I in  so  deep,  a sleep.  He  turned  down  the 
coverlet,  to  see  that  I was  undressed — but  that  1 had  seen 
to*  Whereat  lie  departed,  fully  satisfied. 

Nevertheless,  this  interview  left  me  with  a: great  feeling 
of  insecurity.  If  the  Duke  Casimir  were  thus  full  of 
fears,  doubts,  misgivings,  whence  came  the  fierce  aud 
cruel  courage  with  which  he  dominated  his  liege  burgh- 
ers, and  harassed:  the  country  roundabout  for  a hundred 
leagues?  The  cunning  of  a wea£  man?  Say  rather  the 
contrivance  of  a.  strong  servant  to  hide  the  frailty  of  a 
weak  master. 

Then  first  it.  was  that  I saw  that  my  father,  Gottfried 
Gottfried,,  was.  the  true  ruler  of  the  Wolfinnrk,  and  that 
the  man  who  had  carried  me  on.  his  shoulders  and  played 
with;  the  little  Helene  was — at  least  so  long  as  Duke  Casi- 
mfr  lived— the  greatest-  man  in  all  the  Dukedom  and  first 
Councillor  of  State,  whether  the  matter  were  one  of  pea- 
sant op  Kaiser. 

[to  BK  CONT1NTJM).] 

THE  FETICH  DIAMOND. 

The.  South  African  native,  it  seems,  is  not  always  deco- 
rated with  the  mere  trumpery  of  the  trader’s  wallet  or  of 
his  own  purveyance.  It  has  become  an  attested  fact  that 
.excellent  diamonds,  and  diamonds  belter  than  that,  are 

fiossessed  by  chiefs  and  hoarded  by  them,  not  so  much  in 
ntelligeuee  of  their  value  us  in  a firm  fetichism.  The 
stones  have  come  to  their  hands  by  the  good  old-fashioned 
method  of  stealing  them  from  the  Kimberley  mines  years 
ago,  before  the  present  minute  watch  against  gem-lhiev- 
ing  was  systematized.  Diamond-stealing  at  present  is 
practically  impossible  under  the  peculiar  methods  of  its 
prevention.  Before  the  rigid  examinations  of  workmen 
and  visitors  began  to  be  enforced,  native  laborers  often 
were  under  a secret  compact  with  their  tribal  rulers  not 
to  come  buck  from  the  mines  without  a good-sized  stolen 
diamond  for  the  chief’s  use;  hence,  a great  many  superb 
gems  are  in  the  dark  un fathomed  caves  of  a Kaffir  head- 
man’s establishment.  Within  a few  years  enterprising 
traders  have  made  special  expeditions  and  palavers  for 
diamonds  so  hidden,  with  the  result  of  successful  bar- 
tering for  them.  Liquor  and  guns  have  been  found  use- 
ful. In  some  instances  the  superstition  of  the  chiefs 
stood  in  the  way  of  traders’  recovering  valuable  stones; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a small  company  working  on  this 
line  of  acquisition  is  credited  with  having  obtained 
within  four  months  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  diamonds.  One  agent  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing of  a chief  six  stones  of  more  than  two  hundred  karats 
each. 

COURAGE. 

It  is  not  they  that  never  knew 

Weakness  or  fear  who  are  the  brave: 

Those  are  the  proud,  ihe  knightly  few 
Whose  joy  is  still  to  serve  and  save. 

But  they  who,  in  the  weary  night, 

Amid  the  darkness  and  the  stress, 

Have  struggled  with  disease  and  blight, 

With  pitiful  world-weariness: 

They  who  have  yearned  to  stand  among 
The  free  and  mighty  of  the  earth, 

Whose  sad,  aspiring  souls  are  wrung 
With  starless  hope  and  hollow  mirth — 

Who  die  with  every  day,  yet  live 
Through  merciless,  unbrightened  years. 

Whose  sweetest  right  is  to  forgive 
And  smile  divinely  through  their  tears: 

They  are  the  noble,  they  the  strong, 

They  are  the  tried,  the  trusted  ones, 

Aud  though  their  way  is  hard  and  long — 
Straight  to  the  pitying  God  it  runs. 

George  Edgar  Montgomery. 


WASTE  MADE  HELP. 

To  sa'^e,  to  be  thrifty  to  the  point  of  avarice,  is  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  the  French  nation,  and  it.  strongly  tinc- 
tures the  Franco-Belgian  temperament.  But  to  teach 
children  the  value  of  saving  what  is  apt.  to  seem  to  them 
waste  is  not  an  (inadvisable  process.  Much  French  at- 
tention has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  object-lesson  given 
to  the  pupils  of  certain  public  schools  of  Brussels.  During 
eight  months  the  scholars,  rich  and  poor,  were  requested 
to  collect  each  day  and  to  bring  to  school  any  and  all 
objects  that  they  saw  while  coming  and  going  on  their 
schoolways — material  thrown  away  and  counted  as  refuse 
in  the  gutters,  in  vacant  ground,  street-sweepings,  and  like 
deposits.  Waste  paper,  wood,  fragments  of  leather,  bits 
of  metal,  empty  bottles,  broken  glass,  corks,  cigar  ends, 
and  a score  of  other  classifications  were  made  us  the  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  poured  in  daily.  The  general  result  was 
that  this  unattractive  but  quite  “convertible”  material 
was  sold  to  dealers  in  raw  material  with  surprising  prof- 
its. They  provided  clothing  for  about  five  hundred  little 
waifs  of  poverty,  and  furnished  money  for  the  sending  of 
ninety-eight  invalid  children  to  health  resorts;  paid  for 
all  the  books  needed  in  several  charity  classes,  and  afford- 
ed a sum  of  several  hundred  francs  for  the  city’s  Public 
Assistance  of  the  Poor.  Jane  Taylor’s  little*  girl  who 
cried.  “ Dear  me!  what  signifies  a pin  wedged  in  a rotten 
board?”  should  have  been  educated  in  Brussels. 
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JAPANESE  INN  AT  VILLAGE  HALF-WAY  FROM  CHEMULPO  TO  SEOUL. 


MY  M A PON  8 AND  PONIES  ON  THE  TRIP  FROM  CHEMULPO  TO  SEOUL. 


ACROSS  KOREA  ON  HORSEBACK. 


BY  W.  H.  JACKSON.— ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  harbor  of  Chemulpo  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  southern  gateway  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom, 
and  as  it  affords  the  nearest  access  to  the  capi- 
tal, it  is  also  in  some  respects  the  chief  oue.  The 
approach  is  picturesque  and  altractive,  although  as  a 
harbor  it  cannot  be  said  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
Abrupt  and  hilly  islands  are  sown  broadcast  over  the  bay, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  beach  is  fringed  by  the  narrow 
line  of  the  houses  that  form  the  town,  hemmed  in  by  the 
soft  blue  ridges  of  serrated  hills  that  lie  betweeu  the  port 
and  the  capital.  The  anchornge  is  some  three  miles  from 
the  shore,  which  is  difficult  of  approach,  owing  to  the 
twenty-eight  feet  of  tidal  rise  and  fall,  which  will  probably 
always  render  the  harbor  as  inferior  for  commercial  pur- 
poses as  it  now  is  from  a purely  picturesque  point  of  view. 

Our  welcome  to  Chemulpo  wa3  vociferous  if  not  musi- 
cal. A fleet  of  sampans  and  other  primitive  shore  boats, 
manned  by  a nondescript  crowd  of  boatmen — Korean,  Jap- 
anese, and  Chinese  — surrounded  our  vessel  and  claimed 
our  custom  as  fares  for  the  shore.  Of  these  the  all- per- 
vading and  push  fill  Jap  was  the  most,  conspicuous  and 
energetic,  the  sons  of  the  soil  having  evidently  little 
chance  in  competition  with  his  recent  protector,  who 
never  hesitated  to  enforce  his  claims  to  precedence  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  his  pole  on  the  head  or  shoulders  of  a 
too  officious  native  rival.  Yielding  to  his  superior  asser- 
tiveness, we  committed  ourselves  and  baggage  to  a Jap 
boatman,  and  after  a tedious  passage  by  a winding  chan- 
nel, which  wound  its  way  between  long  stretches  of  black 
mud  banks,  on  which  were  stranded  a number  of  coasting 
craft  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  we  found  our 
way  at  last  to  a stone  wharf,  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
land  in  comfort.  To  do  so,  however,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  settle  with  our  boatmen,  who  demanded  ten  yen 
for  their  services,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  the  claim  by 
loud  threats  of  seizing  and  impounding  my  baggage. 
Our  different  estimates  were  finally  reconciled  by  my 
Japanese  friends  agreeing  to  accept  two  yen  in  full  dis- 
charge, and  upon  payment  being  made  on  the  reduced 
scale,  they  became  once  more  the  smiling  Orientals  of  our 
common  experience. 


town. 

Here  there  was  plenty  of  life.  Both  men  and  women, 
loaded  with  huge  bundles  of  mnrket  produce,  were  mak- 
ing their  way  to  the  town,  while  crowds  of  porters  with 
empty  racks  strapped  on  their  backs  were  snatching  a 


The  wharf  at  Chemulpo  was  the  centre  of  a brisk  busi- 
ness, where  .Korean  porters  were  actively  engaged  in 
loading  and  unloading  a number  of  small  vessels  under 

the  directions  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  mere! 

who  superintended  operations  with  much  energy  and  no 
little  noise.  The  triumph  of  mind  over  matter  finds  an 


FERRY  OVER  THE  IIAU  NEAR  SEOUL-MAPONS  WITH  MY  SADDLE-PONY  AND 
THE  PACK  GOING  ABOARD. 


Square  houses  of  brick,  with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  customed  pace,  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  accomplish 
serve  all  purposes  here,  but,  as  a rule,  the  purpose  seems  the  journey  overland  to  the  northern  seaport,  a distance 
to  be  that  of  storing  large  quantities  of  rice,  millet,  and  of  two  hundred  miles,  within  the  six  days  which  were  all 
other  natural  products  of  the  country  awaiting  export.  I had  at  my  disposal  if  I meant  to  catcii  the  steamer  on 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  Korean,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  its  way  to  Vladivostok.  The  risk  was  evidently  con- 
in  about  equal  numbers,  the  latter  two  being  in  all  cases  siderable,  but  the  temptaliou  was  great  to  see  something 

of  the  land  and  people  of  the  lately  secluded  nation  at 
home,  and  in  the  end  I determined  to  risk  it.  Having 
done  so,  the  next  step  was  to  call  in  a Chinese  merchant, 
who.  like  many  of  1)18  41106,  had  the  character  of  being  a 
capable  organizer,  and  by  bis  prompt  exertions  I soon 
found  myself  provided  witli  the  necessary  pony  for  my- 
self, pack-saddle  for  my  baggage,  and  two  mapons  for 
attendants  and  guides  as  far  as  the  capital.  The  distance 
was  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  charge  agreed  upon  was 
3.20  yen — equivalent  to  about  $2  70  in  our  money.  This 
sum,  although  it  sounds  moderate,  represents  an  advance 
of  from  three  to  four  times  what  it  would  hnve  been  in 
the  good  old  days  of  exelusion,  when  payment  was  made 
in  ‘cash,”  and  the  services  of  an  extra  pony  would  have 
been  required  to  carry  the  treasury. 

Thunks  to  my  Chinese  merchant,  it  was  hardly  more 
than  good  daylight  on  the  morning  of  September  25 
when  I found  my  attendant  mapons — two  stalwart-look  - 
ing  young  Koreans,  who  made  the  diminutive  ponies 
look  small  indeed— rendy  to  start.  My  travelling  steed 
was  a singular-looking,  shaggy  little  beast,  equipped  witli 
a very  aged  saddle,  and  from  his  appearance  and  that  of 
his  companion,  who  was  already  loaded  up  with  my  bag- 
gage to  a height  that  looked  dangerous,  no  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  Korean  pony  could  have  expected  to 
find  them  fully  equal  to  llie  task  before  them.  Even  as 
1 mounted  I felt  a doubt  whether  I was  acting  the  part 
of  prudence  in  thus  committing  myself  to  unknown 
men.  horses,  and  country,  but  reflecting  that  I had  prac- 
tically burnt  my  boats,  I mounted,  and  addressing  to  my 
companions  the  single  Korean  word  of  which  I was  master, 
namely,  Seoul,  which  was  answered  by  a comprehensive 
nod,  we  started. 

There  was  hardly  a soul  abroad  in  the  Japanese  town 
as  we  rode  through  the  deserted  streets,  a solitary  Jap 
policeman  in  a helmet  and  big  sword  representing  law  and 
order,  until  we  found  ourselves  outside  the  foreign  settle- 
ment and  travelling  along  the  nnrrow  lane  bordered  with 
straw  - thatched  mud  houses  which  marked  the  Korean 


apt  illustration  wherever 
the  uctive  little  Jap  comes 
into  contact  with  his  Ko- 
rean neighbor,  for  iu  all 
cases  it  is  the  stranger  who 
gives  the  orders,  and  the 
son  of  the  soil  who  has  the 
task  of  carrying  them  out. 
The  rQle  of  a beast  of  bur- 
den is  one  which  seems  to 
suit  the  Korean  well,  per- 
haps because  it  makes  lit- 
tle demand  upon  bis  some- 
what sluggish  intellinence, 
and  I found  no  difficulty 
iu  securing  on  reasonable 
terms  two  men  who  carried 
all  I had  with  me,  which 
formed  a load  for  each  of 
formidable  dimensions. 

The  little  town  of  Che- 
mulpo possesses  few  fea- 
tures to  distinguish  it  from 
many  a little  seaport  in  our 
own  Southern  States.  It  is 
almost  entirely  a creation 
of  the  Japanese,  aud  its 
features  are  characterized 
by  utilitarian  simplicity. 


the  merchants  and  masters,  the  first  being  always  the 
porters  and  laborers. 

I had  made  up  my  mind  to  undertake  the  journey  from 
Chemulpo  to  Wonsan  by  way  of  Seoul,  the  capital,  in  spite 
of  a good  deal  of  advice  to  the  contrary  from  those  who, 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  getting  a Korean  out  of  his  ac- 
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W.  II.  JACKSON,  ON  A NATIVE  PONY,  EX  ROUTE  FROM  SEOUL  TO  WONSAN. 


NATIVE  GUIDE  AND  A SERVANT  PREPARING  A REPAST  AT  A WAY-SIDE  INN. 


“PAK”  NEGOTIATING  FOR  VEGETABLES  AT  A NATIVE  HOUSE. 


did  all  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  my  journey.  The  doctor  had  already  learned 
of  my  trip  by  telegraph,  and  before  I bad  arrived  had 
made  every  preparation  both  for  my  entertainment  at 
Seoul,  and  for  expediting  my  journey  by  means  of  pass- 
ports and  otherwise. 

We  did  not  reach  Seoul  until  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  by  the  time  I had  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
new  friend  there  was  little  enough  time  in  which  to  “do” 
the  capital.  My  lime,  however,  would  not  admit  of  delay, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  doctor’s  official  chairs,  each  borne 
by  four  sturdy  bearers  dressed  in  uniform,  we  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  various 
foreign  legations  and  one  or  two  other  buildings,  which 


A MOUNTAIN  VILLAGE  ON  THE  DIVIDE  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  COASTS. 
Tigers  and  other  wild  Game  are  frequently  seen  in  this  Vicinity. 


all  owe  their  existence  to  the  long-hated  foreigners,  Seoul 
is  little  better  than  a vast  collection  of  huts,  dirty,  mean, 
straw  - thatched,  and  bordering  upon  narrow,  irregular 
streets,  with  two  exceptions  as  narrow  and  dirty  as  them- 
selves. The  city,  in  fact,  is  but  a collection  of  villages, 
and  though  it  is  said  to  contuiu  about  80,000  of  such 
houses,  and  a total  population  of  about  400,000,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a more  monotonous  or  depress- 
ing-looking hive  of  humanity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  which  runs  indifferently  over  the  hills  and  hollows 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  encloses  a space  of  about 
twelve  square  miles. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  city  enclosure,  and  itself  en- 
closed by  still  more  pretentious  walls  and  gates,  is  the 
palace  with  its  grounds,  lying  on  higher  ground  than  the 
adjacent  city.  We  were  admitted  into  the  palace  en- 
closure through  a private  entrance,  which  was  guarded 
by  a few  soldiers  dressed  in  some  foreign  uniform,  but 
still  retaining  their  braided  bair  and  sandalled  feet.  Here 
we  were  met  by  the  minister  of  the  household,  with  a 
retinue  of  some  thirty  followers,  and  invited  into  the  un- 
pretentious buildings  that  appear  to  serve  as  offices  of  the 
household,  where  we  were  regaled  with  warm  champagne, 
sweet  cakes,  and  cigars,  which  are  evidently  regarded  as 
the  proper  entertainment  for  distinguished  strangers  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Seoul.  While  we  were  wailing  the 
pleasure  of  the  King,  who  had  expressed  a wish  to  receive 
Dr.  Allen  and  myself  without  any  special  preparation,  I 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  whole  party,  to  photo- 
graph the  great  uudience-hall,  and  several  other  of  the 
most  interesting  places  aliout  the  palace.  The  buildings 
are  generally  far  from  imposing,  and  many  of  them  are 
scattered  about  over  the  palnce-grouuds,  among  the  small 
lakes  and  flower  gardens  with  which  the  place  is  adorned ; 
indeed,  as  a rule,  the  royal  dwellings  are  of  a single  story, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  attempts  at  ornamental 
carving,  they  have  little  about  them  to  indicate  their  dig- 
nity as  the  abodes  of  royalty. 

When  at  last  a messenger  summoned  ns  to  attend  the  King 
we  were  led  by  the  chamberlain,  who  was  also  interpreter, 
up  a shoit  flight  of  steps  to  a one-story  wooden  building, 
where  he  stopped  on  the  threshold  and  made  a low  obei- 
sance, and  then  falling  on  his  knees,  proceeded  to  creep 
into  the  apartment,  knocking  his  head  from  time  to  time 


thing  for  the  roads,  which  are,  even  between  the  capital 
and  its  port,  no  better  than  rough  tracks.  The  ancient 
highway  winds  among  rice-fields,  follows  the  course  of  a 
hundred  irrigation  ditches,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the 
surface  of  the  hilly  country  through  which  it  passes. 
The  views  are  varied  and  romantic;  the  mountain  ranges 
are  abrupt  in  outline, and  beautiful  in  their  delicate  tints 
of  blue  and  purple.  Even  the  little  hamlets  that  nestle 
in  the  hollows  are  not  without  a beauty  of  their  own,  in 


spite  of  the  rudeness  of  the  construction  of  the  houses  and 
the  sordid  meanness  of  their  material.  About  ten  o’clock 
we  reached  a village,  at  which  it  was  evidently  the  custom 
to  rest  and  refresh  both  men  and  horses.  Here  there  was 
a neat  Jap  tea-house,  which  looked  clean  atad  attractive 
beside  the  three  or  four  native  inns,  which  were  certainly 
in  comparison  both  squalid  and  dirty.  I selected  the  tea- 
house unhesitatingly,  while  my  mnpons  patronized  one  of 
the  inns,  where  the  ponies  were  accommodated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  little  court-yard  with  a meal  of  grass 
and  weeds  chopped  fine,  boiled,  and  served  up  hot.  Re- 
suming our  journey,  we  soon  reached  the  snndy  waste  that 
borders  the  river  Hsu.  This  is  the  largest  river  in  Korea, 
and  as  it  flows  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Seoul,  aud  is 
navigable  for  small  boats 
up  to  this  point,  which  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  much  of  the  traffic 
of  the  city  is  transported  in 
that  way.  A small  steamer 
of  light  draught  has  even 
been  put  on  for  passenger 
traffic,  but,  owing  to  the 
shifting  of  the  sand  banks, 
it  is  never  certain  how  long 
the  trip  to  or  from  the  cap- 
ital may  lake. 

The  immediate  approach 
to  Seoul  is  by  no  means  im- 
posing. A primitive-look- 
ing scow  propelled  by  onrs 
is  the  regular  means  by 
which  the  royal  highway 
crosses  the  river  as  it  nears 
the  great  gate  of  the  capi- 
tal. Between  the  river  and 
the  city,  a distance  of  near- 
ly three  miles,  we  travelled 
through  the  dirty  and 
winding  lanes  of  a squalid 
though,  extensive  suburb, 
until  tfe  found  ourselves 
at  last  before  the  great  en- 
trance. 'Flie  greatness  of 
gate  and  wall  is,  like  most  other  things,  only  comparative. 
They  are  like  small  and  rude  imitations  of  those  of  Pe- 
king; but,  in  spite  of  their  reduced  size,  they  strike  the  ob- 
server in  the  same  way.  I was  very  fortunate  in  finding 
Dr.  Allen,  the  American  charge  d’affaires,  a kind  and 
accommodating  friend,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul, 


hasty  breakfast  at  one  or  other  of  the  way -side  houses  of 
entertainment  that  abounded  on  every  side. 

Korea  was,  until  the  other  day,  almost  the  only  country 
in  which  vehicles,  with  the  single  exception  of  a clumsy 
sort  of  Sedan  chair,  were  unknown.  Even  now  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  a few  wheeled  vehicles  has  done  no- 
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on  the  floor.  We  followed 
him,  until,  turning  to  the 
right,  we  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  his  Ko- 
rean Majesty.  Making  sev- 
eral bows,  we  approached 
within  six  or  eight  feet  of 
where  he  sat  at  a table 
covered  with  a bright-col- 
ored cloth,  on  which  stood 
two  kerosene-lamps, which 
served  to  show  us  the 
whole  party.  The  King  is 
a small  man, who  looks  in- 
significant enough  beside 
his  tall  attendants,  but  ns 
soon  as  the  conversation 
began,  his  face  lighted  up 
with  interest  and  intelli- 
gence. He  was  plainly 
dressed  in  some  dark  ma- 
terial, and  wore  few  orna- 
ments. He  asked  many 
questions  through  the  in- 
terpreter, and  seemed  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  we 
should  have  a good  im- 
pression of  Korea.  He 
was  much  concerned  that 
our  consular  service  was 
not  of  so  high  a rank  as 
that  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, and  begged  me  to  use 
my  influence  to  have  this 
altered,  and  also  to  have 
Dr.  Allen,  who  seemed  a 
great  favorite,  appointed 
minister. 

The  Crown  - Prince,  a 
full-faced,  sleepy- looking 
young  man,  was  present, 
and  we  wTere  introduced  to 
him  also.  He  appeared  to  take  but  little  interest,  however, 
in  anything  that  was  said,  never  committing  himself  to 
more  than  a monosyllable  in  reply,  and,  in  short,  appearing 
to  very  small  advantage  beside  the  King,  whose  interest 
and  intelligence  were  marked  throughout  the  interview. 
Finally  we  backed  out  of  the  royal  presence  as  gracefully 
as  we  could,  making  our  three  regulation  bows  as  we  did 
so,  and  then  returned  to  our  interrupted  refreshments  in 
the  adjoining  house.  It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  and 
an  officer  and  an  armed  guard  of  twelve  men  were  told 
off  to  escort  us  back  to  the  American  legation.  Each 
member  of  the  guard  carried  a lantern  of  blue  and  while 
gauze,  some  four  feet  long,  swung  from  the  end  of  a pole, 
and  containing  a single  candle.  By  this  means,  and  in 
spite  of  the  wretched  light  afforded  by  each,  we  were  en- 
abled to  avoid  the  numerous  ditches  and  gaping  mud- 
holes,  which  otherwise  might  have  proved  positively  dan- 
gerous to  life. 

Dr.  Allen  had  secured  as  my  guide  and  factotum  for 
the  rest  of  my  journey  a well-known  character  named 
Pak-Nai-YVon,  who  was  known  familiarly  as  "Pak.”  He 
was  a product  of  the  mission  schools,  but  in  every  respect 
excepting  intelligence  and  energy  Pak  was  universally  re- 
garded as  an  arrant  backslider.  For  my  purposes,  how- 
ever, I found  him  satisfactory,  and  however  much  he 
may  have  used  his  position  to  impose  upon  others, I found, 
as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  a general  understanding,  that 
he  suited  me  perhaps  better  than  a better  man  might  have 
done.  Soon  after  daylight  on  the  following  morning  Pak 
was  readv,  and,  indeed,  by  that  time  the  baggage-ponies 
were  loaded  and  despatched  under  the  charge  of  two  ma- 
pons,  leaving  Pak  and  me  to  follow  with  the  third  rnapon 
when  I had  secured  some  more  photographs.  Before  we 
got  away,  a messenger  arrived  with  presents  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, among  which  were  a tiger-skin,  silver  boxes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  thiugs,  which  were  at  once  added  to  the 
mapon’s  load,  already  piled  sufficiently  high,  considering 
that  he  had  to  carry  it  nearly  twenty  miles  before  we 
overtook  the  pack-ponies. 


hamlets.amon^  which  trav- 
elled endless  lines  of  men, 
horses,  and  donkeys,  all 
equally  heavy-laden  with 
huge  loads  of  firewood, 
hay,  fish,  salt,  and  all  the 
commodities  required  for 
the  daily  needs  of  a large 
city.  Everything  was  pack- 
ed on  man  or  beast,  for  the 
road  did  not  boast  a sin- 
gle vehicle  on  wheels.  YVe 
were  better  mounted  now 
than  when  I reached  Seoul, 
Pak  having,  so  he  assured 
me,  drawn  upon  the  royal 
stables  for  my  use.  It  may 
have  been  so.but  our  steeds 
were  still  only  ponies.about 
the  size  of  the  small  Shet- 
land breed,  and  not  unlike 
them  in  appearance  or 
quality.  Our  journey,  as 
fur  as  Pak  could  make  it 
so,  became  a kind  of  rovul 
progress,  as  he  never  failed 
to  proclaim  my  importance, 
or  to  annex  without  hesi- 
tation whatever  he  wanted 
by  virtue  of  my  dignity. 
These  requisitions  must  be 
customary,  for  1 observed 
that  they  were  never  re- 
sisted in  any  way  by  the 
sufferers,  even  when  Pak, 
as  he  frequently  did,  en- 
forced his  demands  by 
blows  with  his  stick. 

Each  night  we  put  up  at 
some  village,  and  on  our 
arrival  Pak  deliberately 
inspected  the  houses,  ana 
having  chosen  the  best, he  proceeded  at  once  to  clear  out  the 
best  apartment  in  it  for  our  use.  In  this  he  collected  the 
best  furniture,  mats,  and  rugs  that  the  house  afforded,  and 
if  thesb  were  not  enough  he  unhesitatingly  made  raids  on 
other  houses  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  way 
we  were  generally  well  provided  with  accommodations, 
and  the  boiled  rice  which  we  could  always  procure,  when 
eked  out  by  my  own  preserved  meals  and  other  sup- 
plies, ensured  sufficient  eatable  provisions.  The  houses,  it 
is  true,  are  of  the  simplest  and,  as  a rule,  of  the  dirtiest 
class.  They  usually  open  on  one  side  of  a narrow  court, 
while  the  pens  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  open  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  yard  between  being  common  to  both. 

About  midway  between  Seoul  aud  Wonsan  I was  en- 
tertained by  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a jovial  old  fellow,  who  gave  me  the  best  of  all  he 
possessed,  either  eatable  or  drinkable,  and  in  return  show- 
ed a high  appreciation  of  my  stock  of  rye  whiskey.  He 
not  only  insisted  on  putting  me  up  for  the  night  in  a guest- 
chamber,  which,  though  now,  like  nenrly  everything  Ko- 
rean, dilapidated,  had  once  been  fine,  but  in  the  morning 
accompanied  me  a full  stage  on  my  journey  with  an  im- 
posing escort  of  armed  men  and  trumpeters,  who  made 
the  way  hideous  by  their  blasts  of  melody.  He  finally 
entertained  me  at  lunch  before  parting,  and  sent  us  on 
our  way  with  a prolonged  blast  of  the  trumpets. 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  journey  the  country  was 
more  varied  and  attractive.  The  hills  were  carpeted 
thickly  with  dense  green  grass,  and  the  valleys — tha coun- 
try is  only  a succession  of  hills  aud  valleys — were  filled 
with  fields  of  rice.  The  last  twenty  miles  or  so  before  we 
reached  Wonsau  were  a broad  alluvial  bottom  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  and  millet,  which  stretched 
almost  to  the  entrance  of  the  long  straggliug  street  of  the 
Korean  Wonsan.  A small  stream,  which,  for  a wonder,  is 
bridged,  divides  YVonsan  from  the  Japanese  town  of  Gen- 
san,  which  is  full  of  bustle  and  activity,  and  affords  an- 
other warrant  for  the  belief  that  the  best  hope  for  Korea’s 
future  lies  in  the  connection  with  Japan. 


WONSAN-VISITORS  FROM  THE  STEAMER  CALLING  UPON  THE  COLLECTOR  OF  IMPERIAL  CUSTOM& 


We  left  Seoul  by  the  great  thoroughfare  which  bisects 
the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  forms  one  of  the  two 
streets  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the  name  which  the  cap- 
ital can  boast.  The  other  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  and 
ends  at  the  great  gate  of  the  palace.  These  streets  are 


YI-UNG-YUL,  MAGISTRATE  OF  CHI-UL-WON. 


wide  indeed,  but  throughout  their  whole  length  they  are 
lined  only  by  straw-thatched  mud  shanties  of  the  most  uni- 
formly mean  and  dirty  appearance,  so  that  it  was  with  little 


or  no  regret  that  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  north  gate 
and  began  our  progress  through  the  long  succession  of  dirty 


KOREAN  MET  ON  THE  ROAD  IN  THE  HILL  DISTRICT  BETWEEN  SEOUL  AND 
WONSAN-OX  WITH  PACK-SADDLE,  BUT  WITHOUT  LOAD, 


KOREANS  VISITING  A SHRINE  IN  THE  IIILLS  NEAR  WONSAN, 
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THE  DISSECTION  OF  CHINA. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

Heaven  speed  the  dividing  up  of  China  I It  only 
seems  cruel.  It  is  not  really  so.  The  spectacle  of  the 
wolves  of  Europe  leaping  upon  the  prostrate  old  mummy 
and  preparing  to  tear  her  to  pieces  is  surprising  when 
one  sees  it  actually  under  way,  even  though  it  has  been 
loug  expected.  But  there  need  be  no  sorrow  for  China. 
That  is  the  compensating  reflection.  However  mauy  na- 
tions divide  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  no  matter  among 
whom  the  parts  are  distributed,  every  Chinaman  (except 
a few  of  the  most  corrupt  officials  on  earth)  will  he  the 
gainer  by  the  change.  The  Chinese  theories  of  govern- 
ment, of  justice,  and  of  the  relations  that  should  cxisl.be- 
tween  the  governed  and  their  governors  are  most  admi- 
rable. They  proceed  from  the  very  old  experience  of  a 
once  great  people,  who  have  enjoyed  a wisdom  which 
inspired  the  nearest  approach  to  civilization  of  its  time  in 
the  East.  But  their  practices  have  grown  far  away  from 
their  former  principles,  and  China’s  people  are  much 
worse  governed  than  any  other  great  people  on  earth. 

The  theory  there  is  that  the  leading  students— the  wis- 
est and  most  promising  young  men —continually  pour 
fresh  pure  blood  into  the  governmental  system;  but  an 
office-holding  class,  bolder  and  more  cruel  than  any  that 
. feudalism  developed  in  Europe,  has  fastened  Itself  on  the 
people,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  Turkey,  this  rotten  scum 
poisons  the  nation.  In  a myriad  ways,  because  authority 
.is  farmed  out  for  what  it  will  yield — first  to  the  state  and 
afterwards  to  the  officials — the  plain  people  are  ruthlessly 
victimized.  They  are  robbed,  denied  justice,  deprived  of 
all  rights  and  protection— except  as  these  can  be  bought. 
The  worst  that  will  befall  any  of  them  will  be  to  come 
under  the  rule  of  the  Germans,  who  are  martinets,  and 
have  not  the  colonizing  spirit.  Even  these  Chinamen 
will  be  infinitely  better  off  than  they  are  now.  Those 
who  become  Russian  subjects  will  be  more  fortunate, 
becuuse  Russia  understands  the  Asiatics.  She  interferes 
• with  them  very  little  beyond  making  them  keep  order 
and  pay  taxes.  Those  whom  the  English  get  will,  of 
. course,  contribute  most  toward  the  world’s  progress,  for 
they  will  create  a new  and  open  market  for  the  whole 
world  to  trade  in,  and  their  territory  will  become  a new 
foothold  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  Chinese  are  truly  a flue  people;  asleep,  but  not 
worse  off.  I never  met  in  Asia  or  anywhere  a single  man 
who  knows  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  well  who  does  not 
say  that  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  the  Chinese  are 
superior  to  the  Japanese.  We  must  not  judge  the  huge 
agglomeration  of  differing  Chinamen  by  those  we  see 
here.  These  are  all  Kwang-tung  coolies,  except  the 
occasional  tall,  large-framed  men  of  the  more  northerly 
provinces  who  come  to  us  on  diplomatic  missions.  The 
farther  south  you  travel  in  China,  the  smaller,  weaker, 
and  less  admirable  do  you  find  the  people,  so  that  in  the 
far  south,  where  the  French  were  the  first  to  begin  the 
partitioning  of  China,  they  are  no  bigger  than  the  Japan- 
ese, and  nothing  like  as  able.  Our  Cantonese  have  not 
proved  bad  visitors,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
physical  merit,  for  shrewdness,  commercial  ability,  refine- 
ment, or  morality  with  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  who 
in  stature  rise  higher  and  higher,  as  if  nature  had  planted 
them  in  terraces.  The  Chinese,  as  a whole,  present  better 
material  for  the  magical  manipulation  of  progress  than 
the  Japanese  seemed  to  offer  forty  years  ago.  They  are  a 
finer  people  than  any  other  Asiatics,  unless  the  people  of 
India  have  to  be  excepted. 

Will  this  invasion  of  their  kingdom  by  the  Europeans 
arouse  and  awaken  them?  No  one  can  say,  but  1 think 
not.  I wrote  from  China  for  the  Weekly  during  the 
Chino- Japanese  war  that  not  even  that  imperilling  of 
their  independence  would  arouse  them,  because  we  had 
been  wrong  in  considering  China  a nation  and  the  Chinese 
one  people,  as  we  understood  those  terms.  China  is  a col- 
lection of  nearly  twoscore  states,  loosely  held  together  by  a 
demoralizing  government,  by  the  echo  of  a religion  that 
bus  dried  up  and  left  only  a skeleton  frame  of  super- 
stitions, and  by  a classical  or  official  and  book  language 
known  to  but  few  among  the  people  of  a great  number  of 
the  provinces,  where  the  men  of  one  province  consider 
those  of  the  nearest  provinces  as  “foreigners.”  The  in- 
justice and  hardships  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
rulers  came  near  uniting  them  when  the  T’ai  - ping 
rebellion  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  but 
the  imperial  forces  led  by  Gordon,  walking  - stick  in 
hand,  crushed  the  rebellion.  Afterwards  the  government 
had  not  the  wisdom  or  good  fortune  to  find  a man 
who  could  develop  interest  in.  or  love  or  respect  for, 
China  in  the  masses.  The  queer  mass  is  never  stirred 
by  patriotism,  else  we  would  not  fancy  that  China  will 
quietly  submit  to  dissection.  Gordon  said  there  were 
no  better  fighting-men  than  the  Chinese,  but  they  need 
leaders.  To-day  the  army  is  officered  only  by  men  who 
cannot  get  other  berths,  and  are  so  low  aud  desperate  as 
to  accept  places  iu  the  army  in  which  to  swindle  the  gov- 
ernment. For  soldiering  is  iu  China  the  last  thing  a des- 
perate man  will  take  up — the  least  honorable  of  callings. 

The  whole  world  saw  the  helplessness  of  China  in  1894, 
but  only  Russia  was  so  shrewd  as  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Her  agents  began  at  once  to  terrorize  the  Emperor  aud 
his  councillors  with  a vague  dread  of  nameless  hor- 
rors to  come.  The  Japanese  were  declared  to  he  med- 
itating a return  of  their  army.  Every  superstition  the 
Chinese  fondle  was  played  upon  to  disquiet  them  the 
more.  “You  need  a strong  friend,”  said  Russia, 
“and  I am  anxious  to  be  that  friend.”  The  theatrical 
landing  of  armed  Germans  on  the  coast  the  other  day 
was  a bagatelle  compared  with  what  Russia  accom- 
plished ; indeed,  the  Germans  only  did  that  little  by 
the  permission  of  Russia.  More  than  a year  ago  China 
practically  gave  up  dominion  over  Mongolia  to  Russia, 
granting  her  a southerly  termination  for  her  great  rail- 
way, entangling  herself  with  Russia  in  financial  obliga- 
tions and  secret  treaties,  and  meekly  accepting  dictation 
by  Russia  with  regard  to  railway  and  other  concessions 
for  which  the  tardier  people  of  western  Europe  began  to 
besiege  Peking.  Korea  and  the  I-eau- tong  peninsula — the 
first  of  which  Japun  fought  for  and  the  second  of  which 
Japan  wanted — went  to  Russia,  to  all  practical  intent  and 
purpose. 

Tlie  action  of  Germany  shows  how  close  is  the  friend- 
ship between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  William — each 
of  whom  calls  the  other  his  best  friend.  France  appears 
forced  to  lie  content  with  the  empty  shell  of  her  good 


understanding  with  Russia  and  with  what  she  has  already 
taken  iu  China.  England  is  represented  as  meekly  and 
timidly  accepting  the  situation.  Japan  alone  is  kuown 
to  he  auxious  to  fight,  though  her  people  have  said  for 
two  yenrs  or  more  that  she  needed  five  years  in  which  to 
fit  herself  for  the  war  she  means  to  wage  with  Russia.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  England  has  long  had  her  eyes 
on  a foothold  in  central  China,  which  is  worth  the  north 
and  south  together  twice  over.  Those  who  think  she  will 
not  fight,  or  will  cringe  to  a great  power,  when  her  people 
deem  themselves  aggrieved,  have  memories  tlmt  do  not 
reach  back  to  the  early  spring  of  1896,  when  William  II. 
comforted  Paul  Kruger  with  a telegram.  The  country 
back  of  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong  has  not  been  threatened 
yet,  and  England  is  very  slowly  recovering  from  the  blow 
to  her  pride  and  the  disagreeable  notoriety  which  came 
of  Jameson’s  rashness  — and  failure.  Germany  may  be 
merely  prelending  to  meddle  in  China  lo  force  her  own 
Parliament  to  further  the  Emperor’s  dearest  project — the 
building  of  a navy.  However  that  may  be,  in  the  end  the 
great  contest  in  the  East  must  he  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  Russia’s  patient,  long-cherished  plan  has  been 
to  defer  this  struggle  until  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  she 
has  set  for  moving  upon  India. 


THE  GENERAL’S  LAST  VICTORY. 

a Cale  of  tjie  38luMKra»s. 

BY  J.  J.  E AKINS. 

It  was  evident  that  something  was  weighing  on  old 
General  Beaumont’s  mind  that  sunny  June  afternoon  as 
he  jogged  along  the  pike  on  his  big  bay  thoroughbred. 
The  bridle  reins  had  slipped  from  his  bauds,  and  his  head 
had  sunk  so  low  on  his  broad  chest  that  only  his  double 
chin  was  visible  beneath  the  wide  brim  of  his  soft  blaek 
hat.  For  an  hour  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  attendant 
Peter,  who  was  following  him  on  a sedate  gray  horse, 
carrying  the  General’s  travelling-bag  before  him,  his 
withered  little  blaek  face  bobbing  up  and  down  behind 
it  like  a particularly  solemn  jnck-in-the-box. 

R*was  in  vain  that  the  Blue-Grass,  like  a bride,  unfolded 
all  her  radiant  young  charms.  The  dogwood  blossoms 
shook  in  the  meadows,  the  white-flowering  blackberry- 
bushes  nodded  in  the  fence  corners,  the  mocking-birds 
piped  merry  welcomes,  and  even  the  irascible  woodpeck- 
ers nodded  their  pugnacious  red  heads  cheerily.  It  was 
not  until  his  intelligent  horse  had  cotne  to  a sudden  stop 
before  an  old  - fashioned  wooden  gate  hanging  between 
mossy  stone  posts  that  the  General  looked  up.  It  was 
his  own  gate,  and  the  avenue  of  spreading  oaks  beyond 
led  to  his  home. 

Before  Peter  could  ride  up,  a shrill  chorus  of  “ Howdy, 
Mnrse  George?”  came  from  the  other  side.  In  a moment 
the  gate  swung  open  and  the  General  was  surrounded  by 
a dozen  shiniug  black  faces.  " Howdy,  boys?”  responded 
the  General,  a twinkle  in  his  kind  gray  eyes,  us  he  glanced 
over  the  ragged,  barelegged  troop. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  where  the  ground  swelled 

f ently  to  a slight  elevation,  stood  the  old  Beaumont  house, 
it  other  days  it  had  been  worthy  of  the  noble  approach, 
with  its  flue  Colonial  pillars,  its  wide  hall,  and  its  broad 
verandas.  But  the  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  Colonial 
pillars,  leaving  ghastly  red  blotches  here  and  there;  morn- 
ing-glories and  Virginia-crcepers  had  climbed  up  to  the 
roof,  and  hung  in  tangled  masses  around  the  verandas, 
while  about  the  lawn  sprawled  untrained  rose  - bushes 
overburdened  by  the  rich  weight  of  their  possessions,  the 
flowers  half  hidden  in  the  rank  high  grass. 

On  the  lawn  a dusky  group  was  gathered  about  Aunt 
Mandy,  whose  fat  hands  rested  on  iter  broad  hips. 

“I  ’clar’  to  goodness,  I’s  mighty  glad  to  see  you!” 
cried  Aunt  Mandy,  as  the  General  rode  up,  her  face  beam- 
ing with  pleasure.  “I  speck  you  nearly  dead,  Marse 
George.  Yo’  chair's  out  on  de  back  po'ch  waitin’  an’ 
ready.  Why  don’t  you  diggers  behave  yo’se’ves?”  this 
to  the  crowd  that  was  tumultuously  welcoming  the  Gen- 
eral. “You,  Ike  an’  Ben  an’  Sam  an’  Mose,  you  go  an’ 
kill  one  dem  Domiuickers,  an’  stop  pester’n’  Marse 
George.” 

The  boys  darted  away  on  a mission  so  congenial.  Peter 
led  the  horses  away  to  the  stable;  and  the  General,  fol- 
lowed by  Aunt  Mandy,  who  was  volubly  telling  all  the 
news,  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  veranda,  and  threw 
himself  in  a tired  way  into  his  great  easy-chair. 

Above  bis  head,  in  a tangled  cluster  of  honeysuckle,  the 
bees  hummed  drowsily.  No  other  spot  in  all  the  world 
was  as  dear  to  the  old  General  as  this.  Everything  upon 
which  his  eye  rested  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  most 
sacred  associations.  On  the  very  spot  where  he  sat  he 
had  played  about  his  mother’s  knee.  Off  there  where 
the  deep  line  of  green  stretched  across  the  bottom-lands 
was  the  creek  where  his  father  and  he  had  fished  ; the 
woods  beyond  hud  been  the  favorite  hunting-ground  of 
his  brother  and  himself.  Over  the  brow  of  that  distant 
hill— ah,  how  well  did  he  remember  the  day,  though  it 
was  many  and  many  a long  year  a^ol— lie  had  ridden  with 
a gentle  brown-eyed  girl  by  his  side,  and  when  he  closed 
his  eves  he  could  recall  Iter  delighted  exclamations  as  he 
proudly  pointed  out  the  home  tlmt  was  to  be  hers.  And 
their  boy — their  brilliant,  handsome, manly  hoy — was  there 
a blade  of  grass  in  the  meadows,  or  a leaf  in  the  wood,  or 
a drop  of  water  in  the  creek  that  did  not  speak  of  him 
to  tlmt  lonely  old  man?  And  over  there  beyond  the  or- 
chard, where  the  golden  glory  of  the  sinking  sun  rested 
on  sombre  pines  and  cedars  and  weeping- willows,  they 
were  all  awaiting  him.  There,  side  by  side,  slept  bis 
father  and  mother,  inseparable  in  death,  as  in  life.  Ilis 
brother  rested  with  them.  There,  too,  was  the  boy  who 
had  fallen  by  his  side  in  that  wild  charge  up  the  heights 
at  Gettysburg,  and  who  had  been  brought  hack  to  rest 
beside  his  mother,  who  had  never  lived  to  see  him.  Of 
all  those  who  had  lived  and  loved  in  that  old  house,  of 
all  those  who  had  borne  his  name,  he  alone  was  left.  In 
the  whole  world  there  was  not  oue  human  being  with 
whom  he  could  claim  kin. 

The  glowing  crimson  and  gold  of  the  sunset  died  away 
in  ashen  gray,  and  still  the  old  man  sat.  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  looking  out  into  the  twilight,  with  the  shadows 
ever  deepening  upon  his  kindly  face*.  With  an  effort  he 
aroused  himself  from  his  painful  reverie,  lifted  his  head, 
and  saw  Peter  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  eying  him 
with  a troubled  look  on  his  withered  little  black  face. 


“ Why,  Peter,  how  long  have  you  been  here?”  inquired 
the  General,  in  a surprised  tone. 

“ 1 dun’no’,  sab,”  replied  Peter,  respectfully.  “ I saw 
you  wuz  a-studdyin’,  an’  I didn’t  want  to  pester  you.” 

“Peter,”  said  the  General,  solemnly,  “ I was  just  going 
to  send  for  von.  I w ant  you  to  promise  to  do  something 
for  me.”  Peter,  who  was  too  much  astonished  by  the 
General’s  lone  to  speak,  only  nodded  his  gray  bend.  “ Pe- 
ter,” continued  the  General,  “I  am  going  away  from  here 
— going  away,  never  to  come  back.”  The  General  paused 
for  a moment.  Peter,  with  his  mouth  wide  open  and  his 
eyes  staring,  sat  motionless.  “ After  the  last  mortgage," 
the  General  went  on.  in  a slow,  even  tone,  “you  know 
the  horses  went  wrong.  The  money  all  melted  away  be- 
fore I knew  it.  I went  East  to  try  and  get  it  back,  but 
tilings  have  changed  around  the  tracks  there.  All  my 
old  friends  were  dead  and  gone,  and  the  tracks  are  full  of 
young  men  too  keen  and  smart  for  you  and  me,  Pctei  — 
much  too  smart  for  us.  1 come  back  poor  enough.  This 
place  don’t  belong  to  me  any  more,  nor  anything  that's  on 
it.  The  ground  I gave  you  and  Mandy  when  you  got  mar- 
ried thirty  years  ago  belongs  to  you  all,  so  does  all  > oti 
have  on  it.  1 made  them  pul  that  in  the  mortgage.  Tin  y 
won’t  move  Auut  Sally  and  Uncle  George,  either.  1 uni 
going  to  ask  you  to  keep  my  horse  for  me— that  and  Glen- 
garry are  all  I have  left.  Train  Glengarry  as  you  please. 
1 think  when  he  comes  round  he  will  race.  He’s  half- 
brother  to  McGregor,  Peter,  and  there  never  was  a horse 
stood  on  iron  like  McGregor.  You  know,  for  you  trained 
him.”  There  was  a proud  ring  in  the  old  man’s  voice. 
He  was  silent  for  a moment,  and  when  he  continued  it 
was  in  a quieter  tone.  “Now,  Peter,  I am  going  away 
in  the  morning,  and  I want  you,  when  I’m  gone,  to  tell 
Auut  Mandy  and  the  others  that  I am  not  comiiig  back 
anymore.” 

The  General  had  been  looking  straight  ahead  while  he 
was  talking,  hut  now  he  turned  to  Peter.  Peter  was  still 
sitting  in  the  same  position.  During  all  the  time  the  Gen- 
eral was  speaking  he  had  not  stirred  hand  or  foot.  But 
down  his  wrinkled  black  face  tears  were  silently  stream- 
ing. Suddenly  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  General’s 
knees,  and  burying  his  head  iu  the  General's  lap,  he  burst 
forth  into  vehement  sobs. 

“Oh,  Marse  George!  Marse  George!”  he  cried,  wildly. 
“ Please  don’t  leave  ole  Petah ! Oh,  please  don’t  leave  pore 
ole  Petah ! What  you  goin’  to  do  in  the  maimin' with 
nobody  to  shine  an’  to  shave  you?  Who  kin  take  enre  o’ 
you,  Marse  George,  like  I kin?  Oh.  please,  please,  Marse 
George,  lemme  go  too!”  and  the  little  body  shook  and 
swayed  beneath  the  storm  of  his  grief,  and  the  thin  old 
arms  clung  to  the  General  tighter  and  tighter. 

“ Why,  Peter,”  said  the  General,  unsteadily,  as  he  rest- 
ed his  hand  softly  on  the  bowed  gray  head  in  his  lap,  “I 
never  knew  you  to  behave  this  way  before,  and  you  and  I 
have  been  together  a long  time,  Peter.  We  used  to  roll 
around  on  this  porch  together  when  we  were  babies,  didn’t 
we?  But  you  never  acted  this  way  before.  Why,  where's 
your  nerve,  Peter?  This  is  not  the  Peter  that  went  sknting 
with  me  down  on  the  creek  that  day  the  ice  broke,  anil 
got  the  fence  rails,  and  crawled  out  on  them  to  save  me 
This  can’t  be  the  Peter  that  took  old  Bobolink  over  the 
jumps  at  Saratoga  when  he  had  never  ridden  ’cross  coun- 
try in  his  life,  just  because  my  money  was  down  ami 
they  had  bought  my  jockey.  I wouldn’t  have  believed 
it  of  you.  It  must  have  been  some  other  Peter  that 
carried  the  boy  away  that  day  at  Gettysburg,  when  the 
shells  were  bursting  and  the  bullets  screeching.  Tlmt 
Peter  wouldn’t  have  acted  this  way.  Oh  no,  he  couldn't 
possibly  have  acted  this  way!”  And  now  the  tears  of  the 
two  old  men  mingled  there  in  the  darkness,  and  so  sway- 
ing and  weeping  together  they  grew  calmer,  and  when 
Aunt  Mandy,  after  having  rung  the  supper-bell  for  the 
third  time  without  getting  a response,  came  out  to  see 
what  had  happened,  site  met  the  General  coming  in,  with 
Peter,  as  usual,  close  behind  him. 

It  was  hut  poor  justice  that  the  General  did  to  Aunt 
Mandy’s  art  that  night.  Even  the  unfortunate  Donti- 
nicker,  floating  crisp  and  brown  in  a delicious  sea  of 
cream  gravy  and  flanked  with  the  yellowest  butter  and 
the  flnkiest  rolls,  failed  to  tempt  him. 

“Tell  the  hoys  and  Aunt  Sally  and  Uncle  George  and 
everybody  to  come  in,”  said  the  General,  pushing  his 
chair  back  from  the  table  after  a pretence  of  eating.  “ I’ve 
brought  you  all  something  from  up  North.  Get  my  bag, 
Peter.” 

With  mysterious  swiftness  the  General’s  message  sped 
from  cabin  to  cabin.  First  the  boys  came  slinking  in, 
grinning  sheepishly,  their  hats  clutched  into  light  little 
bundles  iu  their  hands;  then  Aunt  Sally  and  Uncle  Geoige, 
whose  days  went  back  to  the  Gencrai's  grand  father,  Lob- 
bied in  on  their  canes.  They  bowed  their  stiff,  bent  old 
backs,  and  nodded  their  beads  again  and  again  in  the 
direction  of  the  General,  and  cried  “Howdy?”  in  their 
high  cracked  voices,  and  appeared  as  eager  for  their  pres 
ents  as  the  youngest,  there. 

It  was  late  before  the  presents  were  all  distributed,  and 
later  still  before  the  cabins  iu  the  hollow  were  silent.  But 
all  sounds  were  finally  hushed,  tired  eyes  were  closed,  and 
to  all  there  caine  the  repose  of  universal  sleep— to  all  save 
two.  It  came  not  to  the  General,  tossing  restlessly  in  his 
bed,  nor  to  Peter,  so  carefully  brushing  and  folding  the 
General's  clothes, and  packing  away  every  article  his  mind 
could  suggest  us  being  useful,  all  the  while  watering  them 
with  his  tears. 

“They  tell  me  old  General  Beaumont’s  broke,”  said  Red 
Mike;  to  his  dealer  up  in  the  Kroxton,  in  Louisville,  one 
sweltering  August  night.  As  everybody  in  the  city  who 
could  afford  it  had  fled  to  mountain  and  sea-shore  and 
watering-place,  the  gorgeous  Kroxton,  with  all  its  barbaric 
splendor,  was  almost  deserted.  The  only  player  was 
young  Jack  Carrington,  who  was  galloping  through  the 
proceeds  of  a stock-farm  his  father  had  left  him  at  a faster 
pace  than  was  ever  set  by  any  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
blooded  horses.  As  the  pallid  - faced,  impassive  young 
man  behind  the  box  had  only  nodded  assent,  Mike,  who 
felt  that  as  proprietor  of  the  Kroxton  something  was  due 
from  him  in  the  way  of  entertaining  his  patron,  continued: 
“They  tell  me  the  old  sport  has  been  hanging  around 
town  for  two  months  trying  to  get  something  to  do;  says 
lie’s  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  and  won’t  take 
a dollar  from  nobody.  When  I was  booking  up  at 
Saratoga,  two  years  ago,  he  was  betting  five  and 
ten  thousand  to  a race.  And  now  lie’s  broke.  When 
lie  lost,  I must  say  he  took  li is  medicine  like  a little 
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man."  Mike  pondered  a moment  over  tbe  mutability 
of  human  affairs,  and  then  cried  out,  suddenly:  "Say, 
I wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  a good  play  to  give  the 
old  sport  an  interest  in  the  house?’’  The  impassive 
dealer  had  no  opinion  to  offer, and  went  on  monotonously 
pulling  the  cards  out  of  the  box.  " Why,  that’s  a great 
sehome!”  continued  Mike,  growing  more  enthusiastic  as 
he  thought  of  it.  " He  could  bring  up  all  them  old  ruffle- 
shirted  ducks.  Everybody  knows  he’s  on  the  level.  I’d 
get  the  play  of  the  town.  I'll  see  him  to-morrow.” 

" I wouldn’t  advise  you  to,”  said  Jack  Carrington,  qui- 
etly: " that  is.  not  unless  you’re  looking  for  trouble.” 

" Why  not?”  inquired  Mike,  sharply. 

“ Oh.  no  particular  reason,”  said  Jack,  ‘‘only  the  Gen- 
eral-will you  kindly  heel  that  stack  from  the  king  to  the 
deuce.  Mr.  Dealer?  Thank  you! — has  peculiar  ideas.” 

"Ain't  he  broke?”  retorted  Mike — "I’d  like  to  know 
that— and  ain’t  I going  to  give  him  a chance?  Now 
where's  any  kick  coming  to  him?  Any  man  that's  broke 
is  willing  to  take  a chance,  ain’t  he?" 

"Some  men  are,”  replied  Jack.  "Still,  I’d  sooner  it 
would  he  you  than  me  who  asked  old  Beaumont  to  cap 
for  a faro*  bank.  Just  put  the  pay  on  the  queen,  Mr. 
I >ealer.  Thank  you ! I happened  to  he  out  at  the  Lexing- 
ton track  the  day  Big  Ed  slashed  that  little  bow-legged 
nigger  of  his,  Peter,  across  the  face  with  his  whip,  and 
anybody  that  wants  trouble  with  the  General  can  get  ray 
interest  cheap.” 

" How  was  that  trouble  ever  settled?”  asked  the  dealer, 
with  a yawn,  as  he  shuffled  up  the  cards. 

" I heard  Big  Ed  got  well, "said  Jack.  “ Of  course,  as 
the  General  was  a gentleman,  nobody  bothered—” 

“ I'd  like  to  bet  you,”  interrupted  Mike,  in  a heated 
way.  “ that  I get  him.” 

*'  How  many  markers  have  you  got  against  me,  Mr. 
Dealer?”  inquired  Jack,  carelessly.  The  dealer  sorted  out 
a little  pile  of  oblong  blue  ivory  pieces,  and  announced 
that  “Jack  was  in  six  hundred.” 

“ Here's  as  good  a chance  as  any  for  me  to  get  even 
then,”  said  Jack,  turning  to  Mike.  “I’ll  bet  you  six  hun- 
<1  red  you  don’t.  I saw  him  sitting  out  in  front  of  the 
Wilton  as  I came  up  the  street.  You  can  find  him  there 
now.” 

Mike  instantly  accepted  the  offer,  and  a moment  later 
lnid  his  coat  and  hat  on.  and  was  off  in  search  of  the  Gen- 
era!, slamming  the  door  after  him. 

The  play  had  been  going  on  for  half  au  hour,  neither 
Jack  nor  the  dealer  having  exchanged  a word,  when  the 
door  was  quietly  opened  and  Red  Mike  entered.  His  face 
was  very  pale,  and  the  hand  that  was  nervously  pulling 
bis  mustache  shook. 

“Jim,”  said  he  to  the  dealer,  in  a low  tone,  his  eyes 
avoiding  Jack’s,  “them  markers  don’t  go.  Jack  wins.” 

It  was  the  first  summer  the  General  had  ever  spent  in 
the  city,  and  he  was  constantly  tormented  with  a feeling 
of  oppression  and  suffocation.  He  could  hardly  breathe 
during  the  long,  hot,  windless  days,  when  the  sun’s  rays 
were  reflected  from  miles  and  miles  of  limestone  streets 
where  the  thick  dust  lay,  white  - hot  in  the  intolerable 
glare.  And  little  relief  came  when  the  withering  days 
bad  melted  into  breathless  nights.  It  was  the  hottest 
summer  Louisville  had  known  in  years.  Men  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  streets  like  stricken  sheep.  The  great 
yellow  Ohio  shrunk  and  shrunk  until  all  navigation 
ceased.  The  very  fountains  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have 
dried  up. 

The  General  lived  in  a little  low-ceilinged  room  on  a 
side  street.  He  was  there  only  while  he  slept,  however, 
for  even  the  withering  heat  of  the  streets  was  preferable. 
Out  there  he  could  at  least  breathe.  He  spent  many  of 
his  evenings  at  the  Wilton — a queer,  old-fashioned  hotel 
before  which  a crowd  of  solemn  old  men,  seated  in  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  which  they  tilted  back  against  the  wall, 
ranged  themselves  nightly.  They  never  moved  save  to 
walk  down  one  of  the  numerous  dark  passageways  of  the 
building  to  the  bar,  where  they  lined  themselves,  very 
straight • backed  and  dignified,  mixing  their  sugar  and 
water  with  great  particularity,  and  drinking  to  one  anoth- 
er's health  with  a courtesy  altogether  worthy  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  occasion. 

All  of  his  days  the  General  spent  in  search  of  work.  lie 
had  many  friends,  some  of  them  men  in  positions  of  pow- 
er, but  they  had  nothing  which  they  could  offer  him.  He 
had  never  thought  of  having  to  work,  and  had  never  been 
trained  for  any  occupation.  11c  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  business;  he  had  no  profession.  The  humblest  form  of 
bookkeeping  was  utterly  beyond  him.  But  he  went  ou 
day  after  day,  walking  miles  and  miles  along  those  blaz- 
ing streets,  seeking,  inquiring,  accepting  failure  after 
failure  with  patient  resignation.  At  night  he  returned  to 
his  hot  little  room  as  drenched  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
shower-bath.  Once  he  thought  of  journalism,  and  he  sat 
for  several  long  stifling  days  ami  far  into  the  nights 
writing  painfully  and  slowly,  and  with  many  blots  and 
erasures,  an  article  on  racing  before  the  war.  lie  brought 
it  to  tbe  office  of  the  Globe  himself  one  night.  Everybody 
treater l him  with  tbe  utmost  consideration,  for  lie  was 
well  known  by  name  and  reputation.  He  bad  grown  so 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  failure,  however,  that  although  the 
rejection*  of  his  manuscript  was  only  hinted  at,  he  in- 
stinctively guessed  the  truth.  He  looked  about  him  in 
the  room  where  lie  was  waiting,  noted  the  alert,  keen- 
fared  young  men  writing  with  such  amazing  swiftness, 
noted,  too.  their  energy,  their  enthusiasm,  and,  above  all, 
their  youth,  and  turned  away  with  a sigh. 

One  sultry  Sunday  night,  while  he  was  up  in  his  room 
looking  over  some  family  pa|>ers.  he  unexpectedly  came 
across  a small  worn  Bible.  He  remembered  it  at  once.  It 
had  been  given  him  many  years  before  by  his  mother. 
He  looked  at  the  little  book  long  and  earnestly,  and  when 
lie  Anally  laid  it  reverently  aside,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
strode  out  into  the  street.  He  had  been  walking  for  some 
time,  heedless  of  the  direction  in  which  lie  was  going,  with 
liishcud  bowed  and  bis  bunds  clasped  behind  bis  back,  when 
he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  singing 
close  at  hand,  lie  glanced  up  and  found  that  he  was  passing 
the  open  door  of  a one-story  brick  church  which  sat  back 
only  a few  feet  from  the  street.  After  pausing  irresolute- 
ly for  a moment,  he  turned  and  walked  into  the  church, 
taking  a seat  on  one  of  the  rear  benches.  It  was  a plain 
small  room  with  bare  whitewashed  walls  and  eushionlcss 
square- backed  benches.  There  was  no  organ  and  no  choir, 
the  congregation  belonging  to  a sect  noted  for  its  rigor- 
ous Puritanism.  Tbe  preacher  was  a tall  thin  man,  with  a 
long  dark  face  framed  in  jet  black  hair  and  illuminated 


by  sunken  black  eyes.  The  text  of  the  sermon  which 
followed  the  hymn  was  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son.  and  it  was  treated  with  great  power  by  the  preacher, 
who  concluded  his  sermon  by  an  appeal  to  any  one  in  tbe 
church  who  bad  wandered  away  to  return  to  the  Father’s 
house  while  yet  there  was  lime.  There  was  profound 
silence  for  several  moments  after  he  had  finished.  Then 
the  General  slowly  arose.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned 
upon  him.  The  ponderous  figure  of  the  old  man.  with  his 
ruffled  shirt  nnd  his  long  broadcloth  coat  and  his  flowing, 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  seemed  to  bring  into  the  place  au 
atmosphere  altogether  new  to  it,  nnd  to  tell  the  pale-faced 
enthusiasts  thereof  a great  rushing  life  beyond,  of  things 
and  of  people  unknown  to  their  experience.  The  General 
bowed  courteously  towards  the  preacher  nnd  began  de- 
liberately. 

“ When  I was  a boy,  saying  my  prayers  at  my  mother’s 
knee,  l promised  her  when  I grew  up  I would  become  a 
Christian — uiy  mother  was  a good  Christian  woman.  To- 
night I found  tbe  Bible  she  gave  me,  and  it  reminded  me 
of  my  promise,  and  I have  come  to  confess  my  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  I don't  want  to  join  the  Church 
without  letting  you  all  know  what  I believe  ”—tlie  Gen- 
eral paused  a moment  uud  then  added,  with  a sweeping 
gesture  to  the  attentive  fares  around  him — ‘‘and  I hope 
and  trust,  sir,  I will  not  offeud  any  member  of  this  con- 
gregation. 

“Ever  since  I can  remember  I have  been  n-followitig 
race-horses.  My  father  raised  horses, and  my  grandfather; 
they  raced  them  and  bet  on  them;  and  they  were  good 
men— better  than  any  men  I ever  met.  1 have  done  as 
they  did.  I have  raised  and  raced  and  bet  on  horses;  nnd 
there’s  nothing  1 have  ever  done  with  them  I am  ashamed 
of.  In  that  Bible  my  mother  gave  me  I don't  find  anything 
against  racing.  I never  expect  to  put  my  foot  on  a race- 
track again,  for  the  place  where  I was  born  has  passed 
into  tbe  bands  of  strangers.  All  my  horses  are  dead  or 
sold  except  Glengarry  that  Peter’s  got,  who  was  highly 
tried  as  a two-year-old,  but  I don’t  know  whether  lie’ll 
stand  training  or  not.  I don’t  believe  it’s  wrong  to  run 
horses  or  to  bet  on  them,  provided  it’s  your  own  money 
and  you  can  afford  it.”  The  General  stopped  to  wipe  his 
brow,  and  then  wein  on,  slowly: 

“I  have  owned  some  very  great  horses,  nnd  they  had 
so  much  spirit  and  sense  that  I don’t  believe  God  will 
allow  them  to  die  nnd  never  be  seen  by  me  again.  It 
would  be  a sad  thing  for  me  to  believe  that,  because  there 
are  some  I bred  and  raced  up  yonder  in  the  Blue-Grass 
that  I hope  to  see.  One  I feel  very  sure  I’ll  see,  and 
that’s  McGregor. 

“You  all  heard  of  McGregor.  No  horse  like  him  ever 
looked  through  a bridle.  I remember  well  the  day  I 
found  him.”  The  General’s  voice  bad  fallen  to  a soft 
musing  tone,  and  a far-away  look  was  in  bis  eyes.  “He 
was  lying  down  on  the  dump  grass.  It  was  February, 
and  there  were  patches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  He  was 
so  little  and  so  cold  I just  took  him  up  in  my  arms  and 
wrapped  my  coat  around  him.  He  had  the  softest  eyes 

Jrou  ever  saw,  and  as  I carried  him  up  to  the  house  he 
ooked  up  at  me  and  rubbed  his  little  nose  against  my 
hand.  From  that  day  we  were  friends.  His  mother  died, 
and  he  was  raised  around  the  house.  He  used  to  play  on 
the  porch,  and  when  the  spring  came  and  the  air  grew 
warmer  he  would  follow  me  around  the  paddocks,  and 
knew  what  I was  doing  just  as  well  as  Peter. 

“ What  a grand  two-year-old  lie  grew  to  bel  a splendid, 
deep-chested,  big-boned  fellow,  with  skin  as  fine  as  spun 
silk.  He  used  to  come  to  me  to  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and 
would  run  all  the  way  across  the  field  to  tell  me  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  me.  Out  on  the  race-truck, with  jockey  and 
colors  up,  he  was  like  n lion.  You  ought  to  see  him 
swinging  into  the  stretch  nt  the  bead  of  bis  field.  He 
knew  more  than  any  jockey  that  ever  rode  bim.  Never 
in  his  life  did  be  feel  the  lash  of  a whip  or  tbe  touch  of  a 
spur.  A-  blow  would  have  broken  his  heart.  And  the 
races  he  won,  and  the  way  he  won  them!  He  swept  be- 
fore hi  in  the  pick  and  pride  of  the  East  and  West.  No 
horse  ever  looked  him  in  the  eye  at  the  judges’  stand. 

“ I oughtn’t  to  have  run  him  that  day  at  St.  Louis.  I 
had  a presentiment  all  the  time  something  was  going  to 
happen;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  field  to  beat,  and 
McGregor  never  looked  so  well  in  all  his  life.  I went 
down  to  see  him  saddled,  ns  I always  did.  He  ate  an 
apple  out  of  my  hand,  and  then  arched  his  neck  proud- 
ly for  my  caress.  Then  he  galloped  up  the  stretch, 
with  the  ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  the  men 
cheering. 

“ He  was  coming  down  before  his  field,  the  nearest  of 
them  lengths  away,  when  I saw  him  fuller  and  his  front 
leg  bend  under  him.  I yelled  to  the  boy  to  pull  him  up, 
and  Peter  over  in  the  field  yelled  too.  The  hoy  did  his 
best,  but  be  bad  just  as  well  try  to  stop  a cyclone — just  ns 
well.  McGregor  saw  the  judges  out  there  in  front  of  him. 
The  other  horses  were  behind  him.  Fifty  yards  from  the 
wire  his  leg  had  almost  given  away  altogether.  The 
others  were  closing  on  him.  One  was  only  a couple  of 
lengths  away.  I could  see  the  light  in  his  eye,  and 
knowing  that  great  heart  of  his,  I felt  he  would  win  or 
die.  A dozen  yards  from  the  judges  the  other  leg  failed 
him — failed  him  with  bis  rival  hardly  a length  away. 
And  then  with  me  and  Peter  screaming  to  the  boy  to  pull 
bim  up,  and  with  the  ladies  in  the  grand  stand  shrieking, 
and  the  judges  and  timers  waving  the  boy  to  stop  him, 
McGregor,  with  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  his  eyes 
on  fire,  came  reeling  and  stumbling  and  falling  in  to  his 
last  victory. 

“ I laid  l‘i is  head  in  my  lap  out  there  on  the  track  where 
he  fell,  and  just  as  when  be  was  a little  colt,  he  rubbecLbis 
nose  against  my  hand  and  looked  up  in  my  face.”  There 
was  a break  in  the  old  man’s  voice,  and  it  was  several  mo- 
ments before  lie  could  speak. 

“We  buried  bim  in  tbe  field  by  tbe  track,”  he  con- 
tinued softly,  wiping  bis  eyes,  “and  a tombstone  is  there 
to  mark  bis  grave.  If  I go  to  Heaven  when  I die,  I be- 
lieve I shall  find  McGregor  there;  and  if  lie’s  not  there  it 
won’t  be  Heaven  for  me.  These  are  my  beliefs,  and  I 
hope  I have  not  offended  any  lady  or  gentleman.  If  I 
have,  I beg  their  pardon,” and  with  a courtly  bow  to  tbe 
preacher  the  General  left  the  church. 

It  was  the  night  before  tbe  St.  Lcger,  tbe  great  event  of 
the  fall  meeting.  The  corridors  of  llu:  hotels  swarmed 
with  big  red  faced  men,  and  echoed  to  the  chant  of  the 
auction  pool-sellers.  In  his  room  the  General  hud  been 
sitting  alone  for  several  hours.  The  summer  had  left  its 


mark  on  him.  His  face  had  the  ashen  hue  of  old  age, 
and  his  clothes  hung  loosely  on  his  gigantic  frame.  He 
had  his  open  Bible  turned  face  downward  on  bis  lap,  and 
was  staring  straight  before  him.  He  was  roused  by  a 
rapping  at  the  door.  When  lie  said  c<>me  in,  it  opened, 
and  there  stood  Peter.  Peter  had  bis  hat  in  his  hand 
when  he  opened  the  door,  but  he  dropped  it  on  the  floor 
and  rushed  over  to  catch  one  of  the  General’s  hands  in 
both  of  his. 

“I  tolo  you,  Mnrse  George,”  said  Peter,  sorrowfully 
noting  the  changes  in  the  General’s  npnearance,  “ nobody 
knowed  how  to  take  cure  you  like  ole  Pet  ah.” 

. “ I’m  well  now,  Peter,”  replied  the  General,  as  he  gen- 
tly forced  his  visitor  into  a chair.  ‘‘The  heat  bothered  me 
some,  but  it’s  all  over  now.  Tell  me  what  you’ve  been 
doing  and  how  everybody  is.” 

Peter  told  how  lie  lmd  taken  Glengarry  to  Saratoga  after 
winning  a small  stake  at  St.  Louis  and  another  at  Chicago, 
and  had  won  two  races  there  with  him.  Then  he  Mas 
beaten  several  times,  and  Peter  gave  him  a long  rest  and 
specially  prepared  him  for  the  great  St.  Leger. 

“He’s  a fust  boss,”  said  Peter,  in  conclusion,  “but  he 
wants  to  quit.” 

*•  Quit s I”  cried  the  General,  sharply.  “ I never  had  no 
quitters,  Peter,  and  you  know  it.  Glengarry  is  a half-bro- 
ther lo  McGregor!" 

"He  don’t  zackly  quit,”  replied  Peter, diplomatically. 
“ I speck  he  run  all  he  know  how  to  run,  but  he’s  preju- 
diced ’gainst  goin’  fur.” 

"Certainly,” said  the  General,  in  a mollified  tone,  “all 
horses  have  prejudices,  just  like  you  and  me.  What  starts 
to-morrow?” 

" Six  or  eight;  nothin’  no  ’count  ’cept  Colonel  Thomp- 
son’s Sir  Rake,  an’  he’s  a fav’t  ovnh  the  field.  Glengarry's 
better’ll  he  evah  wuz  in  his  life;  ef  lie  kin  run  all  de  way 
he’ll  suttinlv  win.  1 got  Isaac  to  ride  him.  I liah  all  dem 
stakes  lie  win  heah  wid’ me,”  continued  Peter,  getting  up 
from  his  chair,  where  he  had  been  nervously  fidgeting  for 
several  minutes.  “I  made  dem  sectaries  put  it  all  into 
writin’  zackly  how  it  stood  an’  how  much  fahfits  wuz 
cornin’  to  us.”  Then  he  carefully  unbuttoned  his  coat 
and  vest,  opened  his  shirt,  nnd  began  unwinding  from 
around  his  body  several  leather  straps  which  bound  a 
long  thick  pocket-book  to  his  breast.  The  strnps  bad  been 
buckled  and  then  carefully  sewed  with  wax-ends.  Alto- 

ether,  it  was  no  easy  task  lo  get  them  off.  The  big  pocket- 

ook  was  finally  brought  forth,  however,  and  set  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Peter  cautiously  opened 
it  nnd  disclosed  a number  of  packages  tied  with  different 
colored  strings,  for  purposes  of  identification.  The  Gen- 
eral untied  them,  ana  found  each  package  contained  a sum 
of  money,  with  the  secretaries’  statement  of  the  amount 
won  and  the  amount  of  the  forfeits  yet  uncollected.  The 
General  counted  the  money  nnd  found  that  it  amounted 
to  $6000.  He  divided  it  into  two  piles  of  equal  amount, 
and  pushed  one  of  them  across  to  Peter. 

" Peter,”  he  exclaimed,  gratefully,  “ I am  under  many 
obligations  to  you.  Half  that  money  is  yours.  Now  don’t 
you  go  acting  foolish, "lit* added,  sharply,  as  Peter  opened 
his  mouth  to  protest.  “I  want  you  to  take  my  half  and 
pul  it  on  Glengarry  to-morrow." 

" What’s  an  ole  fool  nigger  like  me  gwine  to  do  wid  all 
dat  money?”  cried  Peter,  plaintively;  “ an’  what  you  t’ink 
Mundy’s  gwine  to  say?  Why,  Mnrse  George,  Mandy’d 
take  de  top  right  offen  my  liafd.  Mundy— " 

"Peter,”  interrupted  the  General,  sternly,  “do  what  I 
tell  you.  Peter,  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you  have 
been  up  North?  You  take  that  money.” 

As  Peter  reluctantly  started  to  pick  up  the  money,  he 
noticed  his  account  sheets  and  colored  strings  piled  in  a 
promiscuous  heap. 

“ How’s  I gwine  to  tell  about  dem  sectaries?”  he  cried 
in  dismay.  " Marse  George,  you’ll  have  lo  fix  ’em  all  up 
agin.”  The  General  assured  him  that  he  would  lake  care 
of  that,  and  Peter  looked  relieved. 

Then  Peter  nnd  the  General  fell  into  an  animated  con- 
versation about  the  horse  and  the  coming  race;  and  the 
General  told  Peter  that  if  Glengarry  won  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  old  place.  They  w-ent  back  together  over 
races  long  gone  by,  and  laughed  heartily  about  the  hap- 
penings of  their  youth.  The  black  cloud  which  seemed 
to  have  settled  over  the  General  lifted,  and'.be  talked  with 
a gayety  and  hopefulness  Peter  had  not  seen  him  display 
in  years. 

It  was  very  late  that  night  when  Peter,  having  brushed 
and  arranged  the  General's  best  suit,  and  sharpened  his 
razor  and  set  out  his  shaving-mug,  started  off  for  the 
race-track  to  prepare  for  the  morrow.  As  he  stealthily 
opened  the  door  and  was  tiptoeing  out,  he  gave  one  final 
glance  around  the  room.  A stray  beam  of  moonlight  had 
crept  through  the  half-closed  shutters  and  rested  caress- 
ingly on  the  General’s  careworn  face.  He  was  sleeping 
ns  peacefully  as  a child,  and  his  lips  were  parted  in  a 
6mile. 

The  day  of  the  great  race  came  in  with  cloudless  skies. 
In  the  air  there  was  just  the  faintest  hint  of  the  coming 
winter.  Here  and  there  the  leaves  flamed  into  gold  and 
vivid  russets  and  browns,  but  the  grass  was  still  thick  and 
green, nnd  the  mid  day  sun  beamed  down  with  uncomfort- 
able warmth.  All  tbe  city  went  out  to  the  track  to  see  llie 
big  race.  Society  smiled  from  the  club-house  verandas, and 
the  populace  pushed  in  the  free  field.  Gay  parties  of  la- 
dies, wiiose  Inanity  was  well  set  off  by  gowns  of  more  pro- 
nounced color  than  are  worn  by  their  more  sedate  sisters 
in  the  North,  attended  by  devoted  escorts,  strolled  about 
the  club-house  lawn.  The  air  was  full  of  laughter  and 
merriment. 

The  General,  who  had  dressed  most  carefully,  arrived 
nt  the  track  early.  After  he  had  visited  the  stable 
nnd  critically  examined  Glengarry,  lie  went  to  the  club- 
house. Every  one  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  walked 
about  from  group  to  group,  shaking  hands  and  exchan- 
ging compliments  with  old  fashioned  gallantry.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  him  liending  over  some  young  girl’s 
band,  bis  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure,  as  he  protested 
bis  devotion.  The  surroundings  were  like  wine  to  him. 
His  eyes  brightened  and  his  cheeks  flushed. 

While  the  General  wns  enjoying  himself  at  tbe  club- 
house, Peter  was  in  a state  of  extraordinary  excitement  at 
the  stable.  A dozen  times  be  tested  tbe  bridle  and  sad- 
dle, lugged  nt  the  bit,  and  pulled  at  the  stirrup  leathers. 
He  spent  much  time  with  Isaac,  repeating  his  directions 
over  and  over. 

“You  must  take  him  to  de  front  and  keep  him  dnr.” 
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“GLENGARRY,  A GREAT,  POWERFUL,  BIG-BONED  BLACK,  IS  LAST  OF  ALL.” 


said  Peter,  earnestly.  “Don’t  you  go  foolin’  will  him, 
’cause  he’s  a boss  wid  prejudices,  and  you  mus’  reason 
wid  him.  Ef  you  go  a-kickin’  and  a-hitlin'  him  he’ll  stop 
shuah.  You  jes  lay  along  easy  like  wid  'im  till  you  git 
to  de  straitch.  Den  you  say:  ‘Glenga’y,  none  ob  dem 
bosses  back  yondah  can’t  beat  you.  Dey  can’t  tech  you, 
side,  aidge,  nor  bottom.  You  mighty  flue  boss,  Glenga’y, 
dat’s  what  you  is.  An’  none  dem  fool  bosses  gwine  to 
come  neah  you.  I always  knowed  you  wuz  a fine  boss, 
Glenga’y,’  you  say,  ‘an’  now  I knows  it  mo’  and  mo’.’ 

“Isaac,  while  you  talkin’  you  keep  yo’  eyes  fixed  on 
dat  boss’s  years.  Ef  you  see  dem  years  a-movin’  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  like  a sunflower  when  de  hummin’- 
bird  peck  at  it,  you  know  he  payin’  ’tention  to  you. 
Den  you  let  out  you  las’  wrap,  an’  dat  boss  ’ll  come  belten 
down  de  track  so  fast  make  yo’  wool  stan’  straight  up  on 
yo’  haid.” 

“ S’posc  his  years  stan’  still?”  asked  Isaac. 

“Den,  Isaac,” replied  Peter,  mournfully,  “de  Lawd  lmb 
mercy  on  me!  Ef  dat  boss’s  years  don’t  wag.  it’s  a sign 
he’s  mad  about  somethin’,  and  when  he’s  mad  nobody 
don’t  know  what  lie’s  gwine  to  do.” 

Before  the  jockeys’  names  went  up  on  the  board  Peter 
held  hurried  conversations  with  several  of  his  most  trust- 
ed friends,  ending  each  conversation  by  slipping  rolls  of 
money  to  them  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  Then  he  rushed 
off  towards  the  stable.  On  the  way  he  was  stopped  a score 
of  times  by  book-makers,  touts,  and  heavy  bettors,  all  of 
whom  wanted  to  know  about  the  condition  of  the  horse. 

“Dat  Glenga’y  boss  ain’t  no  ’count  ’tall,” Peter  replied, 
with  unblushing  mendacity.  “ He  won’t  cat  and  he  won’t 
drink,  an’  his  laigs  been  in  ice-watah  all  to-day  and  all 
yistidy.” 

The  inquirers  hurried  back  to  the  betting-ring  to  give 
their  valuable  information  to  the  book-makers,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  agaiust  Glengarry  constantly  length- 
ened. 

Peter  continued  on  to  the  stable,  where  he  entered  Glen- 
garry’s stall,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  only  leaving  a 
little  aperture,  through  which  he  peered  anxiously.  Ev- 
ery few  moments  one  of  his  friends  arrived  nnd  slipped 
into  his  hands  a bundle  of  book-makers’  tickets.  “ What 
price  yo’  git?”  Peter  would  whisper.  “ Six,”  or  “ Seben,” 
or  “Eight,”  the  reply  would  be,  and  the  man  would  slink 
away.  Peter’s  comment  was  invariably  the  same:  “ Urn, 
six:  dat  ain't  no  price."  “Um,  seben;  dat  ain’t  no  price.” 
And  even  the  last  messenger,  who  got  ten  to  one,  was  told 
by  the  avaricious  Peter  that  ten  was  no  price.  He  took 
his  big  bundle  of  lickets  and  carefully  slipped  them  into 
his  pocket,  holding  them  there  tightly  clinched  in  his  hand. 
Then  with  his  other  hand  he  carefully  shook  out  his  big 
pocket-book.  It  was  absolutely  empty.  “Hi!”  he  chuckled; 
“speck  we  go  back  to  dc  ole  place  now  ef  we  win.” 
He  had  bet  all  of  his  own  money  with  the  General’s. 

Meanwhile  the  General  was  advising  all  his  friends  at 
the  club-house  to  bet  on  Glengarry.  “ Sir  Rake  belongs 
to  my  friend  Colonel  Jack  Thompson,”  he  always  added, 
“and  he  is  a clever  gentleman,  but  Glengarry  is  bred  to 
stay.  His  blood  on  both  sides  is  the  choicest  in  the  stud- 
book, and  Peter  says  he  was  never  lietter.” 

“Down  in  the  ring,  General,”  cried  a young  man  who 
had  just  rushed  up,  “they  say  the  horse  is  off  his  feed, 
and  his  leg  has  been  in  ice-water  for  two  days.  Jim  Bill- 
son,  the  book-maker,  got  it  straight  from  your  trainer,  and 
he  told  me  to  put  my  money  on  the  favorite.” 

“Mr.  Billson  is  mistaken,  sir,”  replied  the  General, 
stiffly.  “ Peter  always  tells  the  truth  about  my  horses. 
It  is  the  rule  of  my  stable.”  (Oh,  Peter.  Peter,  into  what 
devious  ways  hath  thy  too  great  loyalty  led  thee!)  “I 


consider  it  an  honor,  sir,  when  a gentleman  wagers  on 
my  horse,  nnd  to  deceive  any  one  would  be  a most  dis- 
honorable thing — a most  dishonorable  thing.  I repeat, 
sir,  Mr.  Billson  hns  been  misinformed.” 

While  he  was  speaking.  Peter  came  trotting  across  the 
lawn,  one  hand  still  clutching  the  bundle  of  tickets  in  his 
pocket.  The  perspiration  was  streaming  down  his  little 
black  face.  As  he  drew  near  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his 
disengaged  hand. 

“Peter,”  said  the  General,  “ there  are  stories  in  the  bet- 
ting-ring that  Glengarry  hasn’t  eaten  and  that  his  leg  is 
swelled.  They  are  reported  to  have  come  from  you.  I 
have  just  assured  this  gentleman  that  his  informant  was 
mistaken.” 

“Co’se;  I neber  said  it,”  replied  Peter,  in  the  most  ag- 
grieved tone.  “ Dem  touts  don’t  do  nothin’  but  come  pes- 
ter’n’  roun’  me.  Dey  kin  lie  faster’n  any  boss  ebber  did 
run.  I tole  ’em  dis,”  continued  Peter,  in  a tone  of 
righteous  indignation:  “I  sez  dat  boss  didn’t  eat,  and  his 
Jaig  wuz  swell  up  big  as  my  haid — at  Sahtoga.  But  lie’s 
all  right  now,  I sez,  plain  as  I’m  sayin'  it  now — up  at  Sah- 
toga, I sez,  not  down  heali.” 

The  General  bowed  courteously  to  the  young  man,  and, 
as  if  the  matter  admitted  of  no  further  argument,  asked 
Peter  about  the  betting. 

Peter  recounted  the  amounts  bet  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained, while  the  General  nodded,  and  remarked  that  the 
money  had  been  placed  at  astonishingly  good  figures. 
And  now  the  General  began  to  show  more  and  more  an  in- 
creasing nervousness.  He  could  not  stand  still  a moment. 
Again  and  again  he  walked  the  length  of  the  lawn.  At 
length,  with  an  effort,  he  threw  himself  into  a wide  rustic 
chair  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  club-house  veranda.  A 
cluster  of  wandering  honeysuckle,  withered  by  the  frost, 
hung  above  his  head.  Sitting  here,  he  could  get  a perfect 
view  of  the  race. 

Presently  the  horses  come  striding  through  the  paddock 
gate,  one  by  one,  the  solemn-faced  jockeys  on  their  backs 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  The  favorite 
is  the  first  to  canter  up  the  track— a long,  clean-limbed, 
bloodlike  chestnut,  who  receives  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude with  princely  indifference.  After  him  troop  the 
field;  Glengarry,  a great,  powerful,  big-boned  black,  is  last 
of  all.  The  General’s  popular  colors  win  applause  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  upon  their  un- 
certain bearer.  The  start  is  from  directly  in  front  of  the 
stand,  and  a fine  picture  it  makes  in  the-  sunlight — the 
horses  with  tjieir  lithe  graceful  bodies,  the  jockeys  in 
vivid  reds  and  blues,  with  the  packed  thousands  moving 
restlessly  about  them. 

The  field  is  stretched  across  the  track,  an  ever-shifling 
line,  which  breaks  and  forms  nnd  breaks  again.  At  last, 
as  if  with  one  movement,  the  compact  mass  sweeps  by  the 
starter,  the  red  flag  in  his  hand  flashes  down,  and  up  from 
the  eager  thousands  comes  a responsive  roar.  Before  the 
cry  has  rolled  down  the  stretches  of  the  track.  Glengarry 
has  sprung  forth  from  the  field,  and  with  amazing  swift- 
ness has  opened  up  an  ever-increasing  chasm  of  light.  It 
is  a long  cry  to  the  finish,  however,  the  journey  being 
twice  around  the  track,  and  the  patient  jockeys  on  the 
horses  behind  sit  still  and  watch  the  pace-maker.  On 
around  the  turn  and  into  the  back  stretch  sweeps  Glen- 
garry, his  long  black  body  close  to  the  ground,  like  a 
greyhound,  his  jockey  sitting  motionless  and  holding  him 
under  a gentle  pull.  Five  lengths,  ten  lengths,  twenty 
lengths,  every  moment  he  quickens  his  extraordinary  pace; 
every  moment  he  increases  his  tremendous  lead. 

“Half  in  forty-nine,”  cries  Colonel  Jack  Thompson, 
clickiug  his  stop-watch;  “ the  pace  ’ll  kill  him.”  • 


Around  the  far  turn  nnd  out  of  the  back  stretch  flies 
the  great  black,  his  smooth,  easy,  effortless  action  giving 
no  hint  yet  of  tiring.  The  nearest  to  him  is  the  favorite, 
whose  backers  have  already  begun  to  murmur.  Into  the 
stretch  and  past  the  cheering  thousands  along  the  fences 
speeds  Glengarry.  “Mile  in  forty,”  cries  Colonel  Jack,  un- 
easily, “ ana  blame  me  if  he  ain’t  goin’  faster!” 

As  Glengarry  turns  once  more  into  the  back  stretch,  Sir 
Rake  is  thirty  lengths  away.  Already  the  field  is  begin- 
ning to  straggle,  and  still  the  black  horse  continues  liis 
breathless  rush. 

For  the  last  time  Glengarry  sweeps  out  of  the  back 
stretch.  Far  away  down  behind  him  the  broken  field 
skirts  the  rail  in  disorderly  rout,  with  the  dust  hanging 
over  them.  Sir  Rake  alone  has  a chance  to  beat  him,  but 
what  a chance! 

“ Glengarry  wins!  Glengarry  wins!” — the  air  is  full  of 
the  cry.  What  chance  is  there  in  that  shattered  field, 
where  the  spurs  are  driving  and  the  whips  are  falling,  to 
catch  the  flying  leader?  The  finnl  turn  is  passed.  A 
quarter  of  a mile  straight  away  is  the  finish  and  victory. 

And  now  a faint  cheer  comes  up  from  the  backers  of 
the  favorite.  Surely  he  is  gaining.  A furlong,  further 
and  the  cheering  has  grown  a thousandfold.  The  awful 
pace  has  at  last  told.  The  leader  is  stopping;  and  behind 
him,  overhauling  him  stubbornly  inch  by  inch  and  foot 
by  foot,  gamely  answering  by  fresh  effort  the  shower  of 
blows  rained  down  on  him,  comes  the  favorite.  At  the 
furlong  pole  a dozen  lengths  separate  them  ; at  the  six- 
teenth pole  the  dozen  have  dwindled  into  half  a dozen, 
into  five,  into  four,  into  three.  The  crowd  is  mad  with 
excitement. 

Slowly,  slowly,  like  a weary  swimmer  fighting  against  | 
a strong  current,  Glengarry  is  dropping  back.  The  re- 
sistless speed  which  carried  all  before  it  has  left  only  a 
tired  and  broken  horse.  The  three  lengths  have  dwindled 
into  two,  nnd  the  two  have  narrowed  into  one.  Along 
the  rails  men  are  screaming  like  lunatics.  In  the  grand 
stand  women  are  hysterically  shrieking.  A dozen  yards 
from  the  finish  and  the  two  horses  are  side  by  side.  Half 
a dozen  yards  and  Sir  Rnke’s  chestnut  head  shows  clear 
before  his  rival. 

And  now'  the  supreme  moment  has  come.  With  the 
instinct  of  the  grent  jockey,  Isaac,  almost  in  the  final 
jump,  makes  a last  desperate  call.  With  knees  so  closely 
pressed  against  Glengarry  that  the  wildly  throbbing  heart 
beneath  strikes  them  like  the  beat  of  a hammer,  he  sud- 
denly digs  his  heels  into  his  horse’s  panting  sides,  and 
with  hands  and  body  and  knees  all  united,  lifts  him  across 
the  line.  So  close  are  the  two  heads  as  they  sweep  by  the 
judges  that  not  one  in  that  wildly  yelling  crowd  is  sure  of 
the  winner. 

They  surge  around  the  judges’  stand,  some  crying  the 
favorite’s  name,  and  some  Glengarry’s.  At  last,  after  ages  , 
of  delay  to  the  tense-nerved  multitude,  the  numbers  are  | 
slowly  hoisted  on  the  board  across  the  way.  A great 
cheer  goes  up  from  the  grand  stand  and  mingles  with  an- 
other cheer  from  the  club-house  lawn.  Glengarry  has  won. 

The  cheering  had  died  away.  In  the  period  of  calm 
which  followed,  those  who  had  so  vehemently  applauded 
the  winner  turned  to  congratulate  his  owner.  They  found 
him  sitting  in  the  big  rustic  chair  at  the  end  of  the  piazza, 
the  bunch  of  withered  honeysuckle  drooping  aliove  bis 
head,  his  face  turned  to  the  race-track  he  had  loved  so 
well.  At  his  feet  crouched  a little  black  figure,  wildly 
clinging  to  hands  cold  and  motionless  for  evermore,  and, 
with  a grief  which  knew  no  consolation,  mourning  over 
the  last  of  the  Beaumonts. 
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EUROPE  IN  CHINA. 

Ever  since  Linschoten  plucked  the  key  from  the  girdle 
of  Portugal  and  opened  a way  to  the  far  East,  two  great 
powers  have  been  advancing— the  one  by  land,  the  other 
by  water — to  possess  the  trude  of  the  Orient.  They  are 
Russia  and  England.  Their  goal  is  gold  and  a market. 
These  they  crave  even  more  than  land.  We  and  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking folk  have  been  taught  that  the  supreme  prize 
was  India,  and  that  the  final  struggle  of  the  two  great 
rivals  was  to  be  amid  the  Pamirs,  on  the  roof  of  the  world. 
British  hopes  and  fears  pointed  that  way.  Rhetoric, 
statecraft,  and  wisdom  seemed  to  require  it.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Czar’s  policy  was  to  keep  up  this  idea  long  after 
it  represented  a reality.  By  sapping  and  mining  process- 
es the  nations  north  of  the  Himalayas  were  stirred  to 
troublesome  action,  which  led  England  into  several  costly 
wars.  In  1856  Lord  Palmerston,  in  declaring  war  against 
Persia,  explained  that  “ we  are  beginning  to  reveal  the 
first  openings  of  treuches  against  India  by  Russia.”  At 
this  moment,  in  1898,  the  fruit  of  this  “ forward  policy,” 
supposed  to  have  been  necessary  to  checkmate  Russia, 
holds  the  flower  of  the. British  army  in  the  high  region  of 
rocks  and  snow  north  of  India,  all  of  which  Russia  likes 
exceedingly. 

Now  the  world  wakes  up  to  see  that  steam  and  the  rail- 
way have  changed  the  situation,  and  thrown  the  line  of 
battle  close  to  the  Pacific  shore.  Long  ago  the  Russians 
foresaw  this.  When,  in  1860,  their  surveyors  planted  the 
first  stakes  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  overlooking  Peter 
the  Great  Bay,  within  fifty  miles  of  Korea,  they  named 
it  Vladivostok,  which  means  “Possession  of  the  East.” 
Here,  in  1863,  some  trees,  were  felled  and  shanties  put  up. 
Where  a tiger  had  been  shot  a few  days  before,  a govern- 
ment office  was  erected,  though  not  far  away  a man  leav- 
ing two  horses  to  be  shod  outside  the  smithy  had  them 
both  devoured  by  tigers.  Oak  and  pine  gave  way  to  the 
houses  built  from  them.  In  1878  there  were  1400  settlers 
in  the  town.  In  this  year.  1898,  the  civilian  population 
of  Vladivostok  is  over  25,000,  while  its  military  contin- 
gent may  be  quite  probably  as  large.  During  this  past 
summer  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  noble  bay  nine  Rus- 
sian men-of-war,  including  the  Rurik,  and  the  large  three- 
funnelled  Azoff  th&l  brought  the  present  Czar,  when  Czare- 
vitch, on  his  unlucky  visit  to  Japan  some  years  ago.  No 
longer  do  the  Russians  fear  the  ice.  The  American  ice- 
breakers, whose  effective  work  in  the  Delaware  River  the 
writer  well  remembers,  now  keep  the  channel  open,  so 
that  the  Czar’s  fleet  can  get  its  supplies  of  coal  and  pro- 
vision at  home.  Furthermore, there  is  at  Vladivostok  a first- 
class  dry  dock.  The  terminus  of  the  world’s  longest  rail- 
way, 6000  miles  long,  which  unites  “all  the  Russias,”  is 
at  this  place.  It  has  been  built  for  futurity.  All  experts 
agree  as  to  the  solidity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  on  the 
bed,  the  rails,  the  stations,  and  the  rolling-stock.  The  cars 
are  of  the  American  type,  each  with  platform  and  lava- 
tory, and  bedding  for  the  night  travellers.  The  locomo- 


Why? Because,  with  Japan’s  grudge  and  waiting  for  re- 
venge, on  account  of  Russia’s  interference  in  1895,  half  of 
the  Czar’s  fleet  must  be  kept  in  Chinese  waters.  Then 
Japan  seemed  but  a jackal  to  the  bear.  Compelled  to 
drop  the  prey  which  the  bear  wanted  later,  it  hardly  looks 
like  a jackal  that  to-day  is  challenging  Russia’s  advance. 
With  the  addition  of  three  more  of  the  finest  floating 
fortresses  in  the  world,  with  fleet  and  army  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  with  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  a gar- 
rison on  Chinese  soil  at  Wei  Ilai-wei,  Japan  can  no  longer 
be  brushed  out  of  the  way  by  Russia  alone.  Yet, whether 
there  is  to  be  an  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  confronted  by 
a threefold  coalition  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,  is 
the  question  of  perhaps  the  immediate  future. 

Now  that  five  nations  are 
contending  for  the  body  of 
moribund  China,  let  us  see 
what  foothold  each  one  has, 
and  the  conditions  under  which 
each  proposes  to  hold  posses- 
sion. Hitherto  China’s  foreign 
policy  has  been  summed  up  in 
i he  idea  of  simply  playing  off 
one  barbarian  nation  against 
another.  Very  probably  the 
end  of  that  policy  has  come. 

Though  Portugal  for  near- 
ly three  hundred  years  held 
Macao,  together  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  foreign  trade,  it  was 
and  is  without  acknowledg- 
ment of  right  from  China.  It 
was  Great  Britain  that  first 
set  the  example  and  began  the 
process  of  dismemberment,  by 
occupying  Hong  kong,  off  the 
southern  coast,  close  to  popu- 
lous Kuan-tong,  and  near  the 
mouths  of  two  rivers.  Ships 
and  soldiers  gave  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  the  tenth 
point  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  which  ended  the 
opium  war.  When  the  Russians,  in  the  early  sixties,  at- 
tempted to  be  imitative,  and  to  occupy  the  twin  Tsushima 
Islands,  near  Japan,  British  pressure  compelled  them  to 
leave.  In  1885  the  British  flag  was  raised  over  Port  Hamil- 
ton, between  Quel  part  Island  and  the  southern  tip  of  Korea, 
at  the  gateway  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Uudor  the  combined 
protest  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Seoul,  the  place — withal 
not  being  defensible  without  costly  fortification  — was 
abandoned.  Opinion  in  the  East  seems  to  be  that  Great 
Britain  has  long  coveted  the  island  of 
Chusan,  not  far  from  Shanghai,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  China’s  greatest  river  and 
the  Grand  Canal  — in  a word,  near  the 
chief  point  of  traffic.  In  the  text  of  two 
British  treaties  with  China  it  is  stipulated 
that  Chusan  shall  be  ceded  to  no  other 
power,  and  that  Great  Britain  shall  pro- 
tect the  island.  Great  Britain  to-day  con- 
trols sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  China’s  for- 
eign trade,  and  will  not  willingly  yield 
leadership. 

Russia  has  the  advantage  by  land,  and 
England  by  the  sea.  Russia  is  a homo- 
geneous empire.  She  owns  one-sixth  of 
the  dry  land  of  the  globe ; six  millions  of 
the  eight  and  a half  millions  of  square 
miles  under  the  Czar’s  sceptre  are  in  Asia. 

Great  Britain  is  the  mightiest  colonial  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Her  navy  has  no  peer; 
her  financial  system  is  the  strongest  on 
earth.  Her  colonies,  full  of  loyal  chil- 
dren, rich  in  character  and  resources,  are 
all  over  the  world,  and  even  within  easy 
reach  of  the  great  yellow  prize  by  sea. 

Her  banks,  her  ships,  her  resources,  and 
her  enterprising  people  are  many.  Look 
to  the  southwest  and  see  how  the  fron- 
tiers of  India,  including  Burmah,  touch 
immediately  on  China  from  the  Pamir  on 
the  west  to  the  Cambodia  River  and  be- 
yond on  the  east.  Her  pioneers  of  trade, 


eager  to  open  new  markets,  have  already  travelled  be- 
tween Bhnmo  on  the  Irrawaddy  to  Canton,  along  the 
rich  river  valleys  of  Yunnan  and  Qunng-si,  in  southern 
China,  whose  swarming  populations  are  expected  to  be 
British  customers  within  a few  years.  Look,  too,  how 
her  territory  in  the  southern  Burinah  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Craw,  in  the  Golden  Chersonese  or  Malay  peninsula, 
in  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  give  her  tremen- 
dous advantages  of  re-cnforcement  and  support,  to  say 
nothing  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  farther  afield. 
Great  Britain  practically  controls  nearly  all  the  commerce 
of  southern  or  peninsular  Asia,  and  the  ocean  is  her  own. 
If  victory  in  the  fight  for  markets  and  in  the  commercial 
wars  which  may  end  in  the  partition  of  China  depends  in 
the  last  analysis  upon  the  length  of  purse,  it  looks  as 
though  the  British  would  win  the  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  a homogeneous  empire 
banded  together  by  common  faith,  ambitions,  desires, 
hopes,  needs,  and  prospects,  all  of  them  undergirded  by 
modern  material  forces,  makes  the  situation  very  hopeful 
for  the  Muscovites.  An  American  does  uot  look  upon 
the  Russian  with  an  Englishman’s  eye.  Even  should  he 
forget  Queen  Catherine’s  refusal  to  rent  out  Russian  mer- 
cenaries to  King  George  111.,  or  the  courtesy  and  friend- 
liness always  extended  to  our  sailors  in  the  northern 
Pacific,  or  the  imperial  kindness  during  our  civil  war, 
he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  Central  Asia  large 
areas  once  inhabited  by  turbulent  and  murderous  tribes 
huve  been  brought  under  peace  and  civilization.  He 
sees  in  the  reclamation  of  Siberia  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  a picture  not  radically  different 
from  the  settlement  of  the  great  West  on  his  own  con- 
tinent. Between  a Russian  and  a Chinese,  he  must 
choose  the  former.  He  longs  to  see  the  resources  of  the 
stagnant  empire,  so  long  like  a hermit  ignorant  of  the 
wealth  beneath  his  feet,  brought  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  flooded  with  the  light  of 
Christianity.  If  of  the  philosophic  mind,  he  longs  also  to 
see  whatever  China  can  teach  us  made  the  property  of 
the  whole  race. 

In  actuality  the  Russians  have  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tage of  a country  which  on  the  whole  northern  frontier, 
for  three  thousand  miles,  lies  along  and  even  encloses  the 
empire  of  Ta-Tsing.  On  the  extreme  north,  at  the  bend 
of  the  Amur  River,  and  again  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Yenisei,  hut  also  as  far  south  as  the  38th  narallel  on  the 
west,  and  at  the  Tumen  River  on  the  east,  Russia  touches 
China.  The  splendid  and  promising  province  of  Pri- 
morsk lies  eastward  of  Manchuria,  along  a frontier  of 
several  hundred  miles,  with  eleven  miles  of  river-front 
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tives  are  from  Philadelphia.  Over  the  hikes,  where  no 
bridges  can  yet  be  built,  the  trains  are  run  on  boats  spe- 
cially built  for  the  purpose.  Even  here  the  ice-breaker  is 
at  work  to  annihilate  winter. 

This  maritime  Russian  province  of  Primorsk  has  been 
settled  by  picked  emigrants  from  Russia,  each  of  whom 
has  property,  or,  if  assisted  by  government,  must  be  of 
excellent  character.  Convict  labor  was  abandoned  iu 
1894,  and  the  work  on  the  railway  is  chiefly  done  by  Chi- 
nese laltorers,  though  Russian  soldiers  are  largely  utilized. 
Fifty  merchant-steamers  ply  upon  the  thousand  miles  of 
navigable  portion  of  the  noble  Amur  River,  with  its  for- 
est-covered shores.  The  “volunteer  fleet”  sail  in  warmer 
waters  to  Europe.  Grass,  timber,  water,  coal,  minerals, 
a soil  as  rich  as  that  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  await  the 
settlers,  who  come  out  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  hundred 
to  a thousand  families  a year.  Young,  hopeful,  Vladi- 
vostok and  Primorsk  province  seem  to  be  following  the 
pace  set  by  the  Czarevitch,  now  Emperor,  when  he  in- 
augurated the  railway  by  himself  wheeling  off  the  first 
barrowful  of  earth  and  placing  the  first  stone.  Then  the 
work  began  simultaneously  at  both  ends  which  is  to  bring 
the  traveller  within  sixteen  days  of  London. 

The  prize  is  China.  With  the  most  fertile  plain  in  the 
world,  with  incredible  mineral  riches  as  yet  almost  un- 
touched, with  a wonderful  coast-line,  with  a vast  popula- 
tion, whose  very  density  is  an  element  of  weakness,  China 
stands  bleating  like  a fat  sheep  amid  wolves.  Five  great 
powers,  armed  with  terrific  forces,  possessing  the  fleet- 
ness, endurance,  and  cunning  of  the  typical  enemy  of  the 
lamb,  stand  ready  to  rend  and  devour.  Japan  having 
piteously  exposed  Chi  s weakness,  Russia  having  made 
China  her  debtor,  bn1.  :ig  her  secret  treaty  all  drawn  up, 
and  having  virtu..  m-  vd  Japan  from  Korea  — now 
practically  a Russian  pro  . ctoran — only  the  unscrupulous 
action  of  < chou  was  needed  to 

hasten  the  impending  issue.  To  iv  the  navies  of  five 
great  maritime  nations  are  assembled  in,  or  are  hurrying 
to,  the  China  seas.  Portugal.  Spain,  an  Holland,  though 
possessing  territory  close  at  hand,  an  mcours. 

In  the  .group  of  powers  eager  k <u  rnber  China, 
Japan  mnst  *v  iucluded.  For  a year  >;  in  Russia’s 
gaze  b&i  been,  of  necessity,  averted  from  Cons  dnople. 
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adjoining  Korea,  in  which  desperately  weak  country  Rus- 
sia has  within  the  last  few  months  gained  the  upper 
hand.  Holding  China  by  the  left  hand  with  a grip  whose 
.five  fingers  of  actuality  mean  Siberia  won  ana  held,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  reached,  Primorsk  territory  gained,  the 
Japanese  conquest  of  1894-5  neutralized,  and  loans  hy- 
pothecated and  concessions  secured,  Russia's  other  hand 
may  at  any  moment  tighten  with  a grip  that  means  not 
only  railway  control,  the  use  of  Port  Arthur  as  a winter 
seaport,  but  the  declaration  that  not  only  Manchuria 
(which  some  think  already  is  as  good  as  Russian  terri- 
tory). hut  even  Mongolia  and  Leao-tong  should,  for  the 
sake  of  “civilization,”  become  part  of  “all  the  Russias.” 

Looking  at  the  composition  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
this  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible,  since  between  the 
extreme  north  and  China  south  of  Peking  there  is  com- 
paratively little  cohesion,  while  patriotism,  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  as  used  in  Europe,  is  not  an  element  to  be  reck- 
oned with  among  the  Chinese.  Even  now  China  has  no 
national  army  or  navy,  but  only  provincial  militia,  and  a 
few  wooden  ships  belonging  to  the  maritime  provinces. 
Even  if  patriotism  existed,  there  are  no  means  of  concen- 
trating armies,  which,  even  massed  together,  would  not  be 
truly  national.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that 


the  greater  part  of  the  empire  (that  is  mighty  in  size,  but 
not  in  the  forces  and  virtues  which  hold  political  struc- 
tures together)  north  of  the  Hoang-ho  River  and  the  great 
mountain  ranges  to  the  westward  will,  during  the  next 
century,  be  a part  of  “ all  the  Russias.”  England’s  choice 
and  desire  would  be  the  central  and  richest  part  of  China, 
drained  by  the  Yang  Tse-kiang,  whose  head-waters  run 
parallel  with  the  rivers  of  Burmah,  in  which  region  conces- 
sions looking  to  trade  developed  by  the  locomotive  have 
been  gained.  A British  railroad  from  Mandalay  to  Can- 
ton, and  thence  to  Nanking  and  Shanghai,  may  quite  rea- 
sonably be  looked  for  during  the  century  to  come. 

Next  among  those  powers  which  have  thus  far  helped 
to  break  up  the  old  Chinese  world  is  France,  a nation' 
which  Las  no  genius  and  few  resources  for  the  making  of 
colonies.  Still  she  perseveres.  Within  a generation  she 
has  won  Tong-king  and  An-nam  and  Cochin  China,  and 
to-day  controls  the  commerce  of  the  Mei-kong  River, 
having  made  the  eastern  half  of  Siam — to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  through  forced  treaty  obligations— a French 
protectorate.  Yet,  except  for  furnishing  functionaries 
with  offices  and  salaries,  and  a precarious  market  for 
necessaries  and  luxuries  from  France,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  benefit, beyond  the  gratification  of  ambition, they  af- 
ford to  Frenchmen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  the 
French  have  hoisted  their  flag  over  the  island  of  Hai- 
nan, which  is  uearest  their  Cochin-Chinese  possessions. 
Hainan  contains  between  two  and  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple— or  is  supposed  to,  for  the  central  and  main  part  of 
the  island  is  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  against  whom 
the  Chinese  defend  themselves  but  whom  they  cannot  gov- 
ern. The  coast  region  inhabited  bv  the  Chinese  is  rich  in 
tropical  fruits  and  productions.  The  possession  of  this 
island  would  give  the  French  a tremendous  re-enforcement 
of  their  power,  though  in  any  struggle  for  the  fertile  prov- 
inces of  southern  China  they  would  certainly  have  a long 
contest  with  the  better-based  claim  of  Great  Britain. 

In  recent  years  Germany  has  greatly  expanded  her 
commerce  to  the  far  East.  The  excellence  of  the  German 
manufactures  and  the  honesty  and  ability  of  her  merchants 
are  conceded  by  all.  The  Germans  are  reaping  the  benefit 
of  that  wonderful  movement  in  industrial  education  and 
manual  training  begun  over  a generation  ago.  Herr 
Wagner,  who  gave  the  Japanese  workmen  such  a tremen- 
dous start  in  their  power  to  utilize  Western  chemistry 
and  labor-saving  methods,  was  a type  of  the  thoroughly 
accomplished  techniker  now  to  be  found  frequently  in  the 
East.  Travellers,  learned  men,  and  military  officers  have 
added  to  the  fame  of  Germany;  but  no  serious  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  under  Bismarck’s  regime  to  own 
territory  adjacent  to  the  great  market  of  China,  except 
that,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  desire  of  Germany 
seemed  to  be  to  purchase  Formosa.  The  recent  occupation 
of  Kiao-chou,  with  its  splendid  l»ay  and  harbor,  its  little 
river,  its  adjacent  salt-beds  and  lake,  inexhaustible  after 
two  thousand  years  of  working,  and  its  commanding  situ- 
ation in  a rich  province  between  the  two  greatest  Chinese 
rivers,  and  within  easy  reach  of  Korea  and  Japan,  shows 


that  the  war  lord  of  Germany  had  other  ends  in  view 
than  those  of  justice  merely.  True,  the  German  mission- 
aries had  beeu  murdered;  but  true  also  that  Germany 
needs  more  markets,  and  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  wants  a 
larger  navy,  and  is  desirous  of  feeding  the  imagination 
ana  keeping  to  the  highest  tension  both  the  naval  and 
the  military  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  father-land.  Under 
the  terms  of  her  lately  announced  lease  Germany  will  hold 
the  point  gained,  and  be  on  hand  for  either  the  formation 
of  alliances,  the  gaining  of  new  territory,  or  the  increase 
of  trade.  It  seems  in  one  way  appropriate  that  the  peo- 
ple whose  schools  and  universities  lead  the  world  should 
make  their  first  seizure  of  the  Chinese  territory  in  the 
province  of  Confucius.  It  is  certain,  however,  to  be  for 
many  years  to  come  an  experiment  very  costly  to  Ger- 
many, for,  without  colonies  or  possessions  in  the  East, 
supplies  must  be  brought  from  the  other  end  of  the  world 
in  Europe.  Yet  already  there  are  4500  German  troops  at 
Kiao-chou. 

Next  to  Russia,  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  interested  in 
contemporaneous  politics  in  the  far  East,  because  she  is  so 
near,  and  her  claim  is  double.  Her  controversy  with  Rus- 
sia is  a deeply  rooted  one.  The  Japanese  have  never  for- 
gotten the  Russian  invasions  of  their  northern  territory 


early  in  this  century,  nor  do  the  Russians  ignore  the 
imprisonment  which  their  officers  suffered  in  bygone  days, 
or  the  injury  to  the  person  of  their  Emperor  in  1891. 
Under  pressure,  the  Japanese  were  obliged  to  surrender 
8aghalin  Island,  with  its  harliors  and  mineral  resources, 
for  the  worthless,  fog-buried  Kurile  Islands.  For  ages 
Japan  claimed  Korea  as  tributary.  Later,  as  the  Japanese 
think,  they  nobly  and  generously  first  waived  their  feudal 
claim,  magnanimously  recognizing  the  once  hermit  nation 
as  independent,  made  treaties  of  friendship,  sheltered  her 
refugees,  and  then  led  her  into  the  school  of  civilization. 
Then  in  1894.  in  their  view,  they  entered  upon  a “right- 
eous war”  with  the  old  suzerain,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
liberating  Korea  from  Chinese  despotism  and  barbarism, 
pouring  out  blood  aud  treasure  copiously — all  of  which 
the  Koreans  do  not  apparently  appreciate  in  the  least. 
Then,  owing  to  the  folly  of  their  envoy,  Miura,  they  saw 
the  Russians,  who  never  fail  to  lake  advantage  of  an  en- 
emy’s mistake,  step  in,  first  to  influence  and  then  to  pow- 
er, until,  in  defiance  of  treaties,  as  the  Japnnese  aver,  Rus- 
sia controls  the  finances  and  the  military  resources  of  the 

gminsular  kingdom.  To  the  Japanese  it  seems  vital  that 
orea  should  remain  at  least  friendly  to  them,  and  free 
from  any  special  Russian  movement.  Added  to  this  is  the 
determination  to  regain  the  Chinese  territory  once  con- 
quered and  occupied,  from  which  Russia,  calling  to  her 
aid  two  allies,  expelled  them. 

Every  sign  in  Jiman  to-day  points  to  this  expectation. 
Not  satisfied  with  Formosa,  which  the  Tokio  government 
has  neglected,  in  order  to  make  of  the  whole  country  a 
camp,  every  cent  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  is  spent  in 
increasing  the  navy.  The  very  games  and  sports  of  the 
children  are  those  of  war.  The  book-bags  of  the  school- 
boys, who  are  dressed  in  soldier  clothes,  are  in  the  form  of 
knapsacks.  To-day  Japan  is  exceeding  every  nation  ex- 
cept Great  Britain  in  the  number,  size,  and  quality  of  her 
war-ships.  At  the  present  rate,  by  1905,  Japan  will  be  the 
second  naval  power  on  the  globe.  The  ship  yards  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  helping 
to  complete  this  new  navy,  which  will  defend  Japan’s 
own  coasts  and  doubtless  take  part  in  partitioning  China. 
Since  the  late  war  the  Mikado’s  land  forces  have  been 
doubled  in  theory,  and  very  nearly  in  actuality.  Terrible 
as  is  the  taxation  to  maintain  this  gigantic  armament,  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  steadily  increasing.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  is  as  yet  unquailing  in  its  deter- 
mination to  check  Russia  nnd  have  a part  in  the  decision 
of  the  powers  concerning  their  old  friend  nnd  enemy 
China.  To-day  their  regiments  hold  Wei  Hai-wei,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  Japanese  press  over  the  Ger- 
man episode  at  Kiao  - chou  is  that  of  gratitude  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  because  he  has  given  Japan  so  strong 
a pretext  for  holding  her  troops  on  the  coveted  soil  of 
China.  Since  the  sun-banner  is  to  wave  over  Li  Hung- 
Chang’s  captured  masterpiece  of  masomy  until  the  last 
tael  of  indemnity  is  paid,  and  since  China  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  raise  the  money,  in  the  face  of  a deluge 
of  fresh  burdens,  the  probability  of  the  Japanese  evacua- 


tion is  rather  remote.  China  has  now  only  230  miles 
of  railway,  though  many  thousand  more  arc  planned 
and  await  resources.  Russia  desires  to  have  control 
not  only  of  the  imperial  customs,  so  long  ably  man- 
aged by  the  Englishman  Mr.  Hart,  but  also  of  the  rev- 
enues from  the  land  tax,  the  salt  tax,  aud  even  of  the 
li-ki  duties,  in  order  that  China  shall  speud  her  money 
according  to  dictation  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  Chinese 
railways  to  be  built  under  Russian  supervision  are  to 
“follow  the  Russian  railway  regulations,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  respective 
empires,”  and  “ the  entire  control  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
Russia  for  thirty  years.” 

The  situation  is  complicated,  but  it  would  seem  that 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  should  they  form  an  alliance, 
are  better  fitted  to  hold  the  key  to  the  immediate  situation 
— unless,  indeed,  Great  Britain’s  Mohammedan  population 
of  fifty  millions  should  rise  in  mutiny  or  Japan’s  finances 
come  to  a crash.  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain— that  for 
the  long  race,  for  futurity,  Russia  has,  if  not  the  very  best 
chance,  then  the  first  among  equal  chances.  Her  mass 
and  methods,  slow  and  sure,  resemble  the  glacier’s.  To 
the  Muscovite,  England  has  come  to  her  high  noon,  France 
is  in  the  afternoon,  Italy  dwells  in  sunset  shadows,  and 
Spain  has  already  entered  twilight,  while  with  Russia  it  is 
fresh  morning,  and  all  the  future  is  her  own.  But  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  are  also  a young 
race,  while  England  has  a long  bright  period  before  her 
yet.  The  Teutonic  nations  emerged  into  history  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Japanese,  for  Japanese  “history” 
before  the  fifth  century  is  only  gauze -work  woven  of 
fables  and  of  mythology.  The  real  fact  is  that  old  China, 
with  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  senility,  is  confronted 
by  two  of  the  youngest  races  on  earth  as  her  immediate 
neighbors,  in  whose  presence  she  must  either  suffer  po- 
litical death,  however  slow  the  process  or  prolonged  the 
agonies,  or  else  find  some  fountain  of  youth  or  that  elixir 
of  life  for  which  her  sages  long  sought.  If  this  course  be 
hopeless,  so  also  seems  that  of  reformation,  as  being  too 
late.  “On  seeing  the  enemy,  begin  to  whet  arrow-heads, ” 
is  an  ancient  proverb  sadly  applicable  to  China’s  present 
situation. 

The  impending  war  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  wit  and 
words  rather  than  of  swords  and  shells.  Muscovite  and 
Briton  are  so  grandly  developing  Asia,  and  Japan  has  so 
much  yet  to  do  in  educating  her  people,  while  poverty  of 
the  common  people  is  so  terrible  in  the  European  lands, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  to 
make  no  mention  of  nihilists  and  the  unrest  of  Islam, 
that  in  all  probability  the  statesmen  of  civilization  will 
conquer  at  least  an  armed  peace.  This  is  costly,  but  it  is 
cheaper  than  war.  William  Elliot  Griffis. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  AUSTRIA. 

December  St,  1897. 

Austria  is  in  the  throes  of  a political  upheaval.  Ba- 
deni  has  fallen,  Germans  and  Czechs  are  flying  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  the  riots  at  Prague  have  led  to  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  in  that  city. 

It  is  no  new  story.  In  Bohemia  in  particular  the  strug- 
gle of  nationality  and  of  language  has  been  one  of  centu- 
ries. The  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  smouldering  fire,  and  of  late  years  the  Czech  party 
has  made  giant  strides.  Whilst  the  Czechs  have  steadily 
gained  ground,  the  Germans  (using  the  word  to  represent 
the  Austrians  of  Teutonic  origin)  have  lost  it  all  along 
the  line.  The  latter  are  not  even  united  among  them- 
selves. Liberals,  Anti-Semites,  and  Conservatives  are  but 
some  of  the  factions  that  go  to  make  up  the  so-called  Ger- 
man party. 

To  glance  briefly  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  months: 

When  Count  Badeni,  the  late  Premier,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  himself  with  a trustworthy  majority  from 
among  the  German  Deputies  he  turned  in  desperation  to 
the  Slav  party,  of  whom  the  Czechs  are  the  principal  fac- 
tor. “Issue  the  Languages  Decrees  which  we  have  long 
demanded,” replied  they,  "and  w’e  will  help  you.” 

This  Badeni  did,  not  as  a Parliamentary  measure,  but 
by  a simple  administrative  order,  and  therein  lay  his  great 
blunder.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  decrees  is  this, 
that  every  official  in  the  slate  service  in  Bohemia  must 
speak  the  two  languages,  German  and  Czech,  thus  making 
the  Bohemiun  language  as  much  the  official  tongue  as  the 
German. 

The  German  party,  up  in  arms  against  the  ordinances 
iu  themselves  and  also  against  the  way  in  which  they 
were  thrust  upon  them,  vowed  to  render  all  legislation  im- 
possible until  the  “ Sprachen  - Verordnungen  ” had  been 
withdrawn.  The  disgraceful  scenes  which  took  place  in 
the  Austrian  Reichsrnth  were  means  to  this  end,  and 
finally  Badeni  resigned. 

But  this  seeming  triumph  of  the  German  party  was  the 
signal  for  fresh  outbursts  of  a different  kind.  The  Czechs, 
to  whom  the  Languages  Decrees  had  been  but  one  step 
towards  their  final  aim — t.  e.,  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
and  the  substitution  of  a triple  empire;  in  other  words, 
to  place  Bohemia  on  an  equal  footing  with  Austria  and 
Hungary  — saw  with  the  fall  of  Badeni  the  downfall 
of  their  hopes.  Hence  the  riots  in  Prague  and  other 
places. 

The  legislation  over  which  the  late  ministry  actually 
broke  down  was  no  less  than  the  ‘ ‘ Ausgleich,”  or  terms  of 
agreement  and  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This 
question  may  indeed  be  settled  temporarily  by  the  will 
of  the  Emperor;  but  what  of  the  future?  Hungary  has 
also  her  aspirations,  and  would  be  but  too  glad  to  muke 
herself  still  more  independent  of  Austria. 

Paul  Gautsch,  Baron  of  Frankentliurm,  the  new  Pre- 
mier, wns  born  in  Vienna,  in  1851.  In  appearauce  he 
benrs  a certain  personal  resemblance  to  Mr  Arthur  Bal- 
four. He  is  a German  by  birth,  and  in  • ics  may  be 
called  a Liberal  Conservative.  .He  we-  M , . • i ■<  r of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  under  both  Taaffe  aru  Laden;  and  in  this 
position  did  much  towards  making  the  < in  rirulum  of  ed- 
ucation less  heavy  and  pedant : . II-  also  "deavored  to 
introduce  aud  foster  athleti  :n  tl>-  schools  throughout 
Austria.  It  is  worthy  of  icuv  , i%|t  though  in  the  late 
ministry  he  did  not  si  . i;  ...ius  “ Sprachen-Verord- 
nungen,”  his  prese*  i - n ines  are  for  the  most  part 
“bureaucrats”—’  ' t ■•■k  »g  men, but  little  known, who 
will  doubtles*  * *u  .fritly  the  will  of  their  leader. 

Gautach’-  ir  > difficult  one.  His  efforts  must  be 
directed  ' mi  . . ,..g  a truce  between  the  Czech  and  Ger- 
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man  parties — a sufficiently  unenviable  task 
in  itself-  So  far  bis  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  fruitless.  The  Germnns  de- 
mand the  revocation  of  the  Lex  Fallenhagen, 
the  law  empowering  the  president  to  expel 
Deputies  from  the  House,  passed,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  illegally  on  the  eve  of  Badeni’s 
fall;  the  dismissal  of  the  present  Parlia- 
mentary President,  Herr  Abrahamovics,  a 
faithful  follower  of  Badeni;  and,  finally,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  “ Sprachen-Verordnun- 
gen,”  or  the  Languages  Decrees.  These 
terms  are  directly  opposed  by  the  Czechs, 
and  a deadlock  seems  to  have  come. 

The  position  in  Prague  and  throughout 
, Bohemia  is  sufficiently  serious.  Though  the 
riots  have  been  crushed  by  force  of  arms, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  were  the  severe  mea- 
sures that  have  been  taken  to  be  relaxed  the 
trouble  would  l»egin  again. 

In  many  well-informed  quarters  the  pres- 
ent ministry  is  looked  upon  as  merely  tem- 
porary, and  the  successor  to  Baron  Gautsch 
is  already  spoken  of.  It  is  stated  on  the 
best  authority  that  this  will  be  no  less  a 
personage  than  Count  Franz  Thun,  the  late 
Governor  of  Bohemia.  He  is  a clever  and 
most  energetic  man,  Austrian  to  the  core, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Archduke 
Francis  - Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  crown. 
Count  Thun,  one  of  the  first  and  richest  no- 
blemen of  Bohemia,  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  old  Czech  party.  His  term  of  office 
in  Bohemia,  however, was  remarkable  for  the 
strict  impartiality  shown  by  him,  for  which 
he  was  much  hated  by  the  Young  Czechs, 
who  had  hoped  in  vain  for  his  support. 
When  Badeni  became  Prime  Minister  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a defeat  for  Thun,  and  Thun’s 
dismissal  from  the  government  was  the  result 
of  the  secret  antagonism  of  the  two  men. 
Now  Badeni  has  fallen  in  his  turn,  and  Thun 
is  picked  out  as  the  coming  man. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Austria-Hungary  that 
her  relationships  with  foreign  powers  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  that  she  posses- 
ses such  a talented  and  capable  foreign  min- 
ister as  Count  Goluchowsky.  Comparative- 
ly a young  man  still,  being  but  some  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  has  in  a short  space  of 
time  proved  himself  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  had  held  no  prominent  diplomatic 
•position  before  his  appointment,  and  his  ap- 
pointment in  itself  came  quite  unexpected- 
ly. It  is  said  that  Count  Kalnocky  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Emperor  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  prove  unequal  to  his  task, 
and  that  he  (Kalnocky)  would  be  soon  re- 
called. But  if  this  were  so,  the  late  Foreign 
Minister  was  very  much  out  in  his  reckon- 
ing. 

Count  Goluchowsky  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  time.  He 
lias  not  only  preserved  the  Triple  Alliance, 
hut  has  contrived  to  better  the  condition  of 
Austria  with  regard  to  the  other  great  pow- 
ers. Austria  has  not  shown  so  much  energy 
for  many  years  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  as 
under  his  guiding  hand,  and  had  his  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  Crete  been  accepted 
when  first  made,  much  bloodshed  and  misery 
might  have  been  spared.  Whether  the  com- 


pact with  Russia  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  rather  than  to  Austria  is  a deli- 
cate question,  and  there  is  a suspicion  that 
the  agreement  may  have  been  arrived  at  at 
the  expense  of  an  old  frieud  of  Austria — 
England.  Count  Goluchowsky’s  feelings 
towards  Great  Britain,  and  those  of  Austria 
generally,  are  known  to  be,  however,  thor- 
oughly friendly;  and  if  the  words  of  the 
count's^,  speech  of  November  20  about 

transmarine  competition  ” refer  to  Eng- 
land as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  the 
struggle  of  commerce  is  one  in  which  both 
countries  have  been  ever  in  the  van,  and 
neither  need  fear  competition,  and  the  very 
coupling  of  the  two  should  be  an  extra  link 
in  the  already  strong  claim  of  common  lan- 
guage and  common  stock  that  bind  Greut 
Britain  and  America  together. 

After  all,  Austria’s  great  hope  of  safety 
lies  in  the  personal  popularity  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  present  state  of  affairs  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  great  danger.  The  empire,  al- 
ready encumbered  by  the  quality  of  Cislci- 
tliania  and  Transleithnnia  (as  Austrians  call 
Austria  und  Hungary),  sees  all  the  different 
elements  that  compose  it,  forgetful  of  the  old 
adage  “ Union  is  strength,”  clamoring  for 
independence.  But  all  nationalities  and 
parties  unite  in  their  veneration  for  Francis 
Joseph.  He  is  still  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state.  His  wishes,  his  words,  still  sway 
millions  of  his  subjects.  Old  traditions  die 
hard,  and  the  devotion  of  Austrians  for  their 
sovereign  is  proverbial.  All  the  troubles 
that  he  has  gone  through— and  he  has  suf- 
fered all  that  a man  and  a sovereign  can  suf- 
fer— have  served  but  to  endear  him  still 
more  to  his  people.  And  yet  the  Emperor 
is  the  last  man  to  court  popularity.  He  is  a 
simple-hearted,  noble-minded  gentleman, 
who  lives  for  his  duty  and  his  people. 

But  when  he  — already  an  old  man  — is 
gone,  what  will  Austria’s  fate  be?  The 
heir- presumptive,  a weakly  invalid,  is  little 
known.  His  brother,  the  Archduke  Otto,  is 
handsome  and  good-natured,  a good  sports- 
man, and  generally  popular.  But  neither  of 
them  will  be  the  old  Emperor. 

It  was  Cardinal  Mazarin  who  said  that 
when  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  it  produced  a miracle  from  its 
pockets.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  forth-com- 
ing when  the  critical  moment  arrives.  That 
moment  is  nigh. 


Free  from  all  imperfections,  whether  irritated 
by  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or  whether  subject 
to  skin  troubles  such  as  Chaps,  Eruptions, 
Chafing,  Pimples,  or  Eczema,  this  cream 
will  correct  each  and  all.  It  is  not  a “beautifier.” 
covering  up  imperfections,  but  so  corrects  them 
and  the  causes  by  its  purifying  and  healing  prop- 
erties that  it  leaves  the  skin  pure  and  soft,  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.  Equally  effective  for  rough,  hard, 
or  dry  skin,itching  piles, bums,  scalds.etc.  Free 
s?  from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it  does  not 
^ obstruct  the  pores  or  leave  the  skin  sticky 
or  untidy.  It  leaves  no  visible  trace  of  its 
\ use.  After  shaving  it  is  delightful.  For 

\ the  baby  it  cures  chafing  wonderfully. 

UBMM  It  softens,  improves,  and  preserves  the 
skin,  and  for  the  face  makes  the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS.  OR  SENT.  CHARGES  PREPAID,  50  CTS. 

Sample  Bottle  sent  for  6 cents  by  addressing 

A.  S.  HINDS,  2i  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


HoneY-A^ 

£:Ai.moH? 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


Under  supervision  of  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which 
Guarantees  its  Age, 

Purity,  and 
Strength, 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  it,  send 
postal  order  for  $1.50  for 
full  quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 
expressage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 


LAWRENCEBURQH, 

Dearborn  Oo.,  Ind. 


W.  P.  SQUIBB  & CO.,  Distillers, 


After  your  shoes  have  had  a soak- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only 
gives  them  a beautiful  lustre,  but 
softens  the  leather  and  prevents 
cracking. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing 
raup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething, 
soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
ires  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 


VICI 


A few  big  drops  of  Abbott’s  Original  Angostura 
Bitters  make  tasty  the  tasteless  table  waters.  The 
system  responds  all  the  better.— [Adv.] 


Leather  Dressing 

gives  new  life  to  old  leather.  Best 
for  children’s  shoes,  women’s  shoes, 
men’s  shoes — best  for  any  kind  of 
leather.  Prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers  of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  A valuable  Ulus- 
trated  book  about  your  sboes  and  tt\KI Vku 
tbelr  care,  mailed  free.  O O 

ROBERT  II.  FOERDERKR,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dr.  Siegert’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Will  Carleton’s 

Magazine 

“Everywhere” 

i You  have  >11  heard  of 
l Will  Camlet 


To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a most  gentle  soap, 
a soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  sorts  of  people  usa-iffp 


1(  Ty  sketches,  and  stories.  Be 

' / of  additional  literature. 

5o  Cents  a Year. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  4 Months  for  10  Cents. 

Every  Where  Publishing  Co, 

Dept.  A B,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOHMER 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 


H M E n 

oms.  149-165  East  14th  Street, 
new  SOHMER  BUILDING, 

- - * about  February 


Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of  authors , 
bv  maiflo  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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FIFTY=THIRD  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  1 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Nos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  = - " - = = President. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JANUARY  1st,  1898. 


ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  ($4,323,000)  and  State, 

City,  County  and  other  Bonds  ($103,850,803); 

cost  of  both,  $103,384,604;  market  value — $108,173,803 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  (900  first  liens) 41,082,422 

Real  Estate  (74 pieces,  including  12  office  buildings)  16,991,000 

Deposits  in  Trust  Companies  and  Banks,  at  interest  10,243,984 

Loans  to  Policy  - holders  on  their  policies  as  se- 
curity (legal  reserve  thereon,  $13,747,893). . . 7,900,096 

Stocks  of  Banks,  Trust  Companies,  &c.  ($4,047,817 

cost  value),  market  value,  December  31,  1897  6,065,948 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  (market  value, 

$5,626,655) 4,507,367 

Premiums  in  transit,  reserve  charged  in  Liabilities  2, 1 64, 297 

Quarterly  and  Semi-annual  Premiums  not  yet  due, 

reserve  charged  in  Liabilities 1,889,474 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued 1,486,648 

Premium  Notes  on  policies  in  force  (reserve 

charged  in  Liabilities  $2,700,000) 1,189,401 

Total $200,694,440 


CASH  INCOME,  1897. 

New  Premiums $6,659,815 

Renewal  Premiums 26,321,145 

TOTAL  PREMIUMS $32,980,960 

Interest,  Rents,  &c 8,812,124 


Total. $41 ,793,084 

INSURANCE  ACCOUNT, 

ON  THE  BASIS  OF  PAID-FOR  BUSINESS  ONLY. 

NUMBER  OF  POLICIES.  AMOUNT. 

299*785  $826,816,648 

63,708  135,555,794 


LIABILITIES. 

Policy  Reserve  (per  attached  certificate  of  New 

York  Insurance  Department) $164,956,079 

All  other  Liabilities : Policy  Claims,  Annuities, 
Endowments,  &c.,  awaiting  presentment  for 
payment 2,366,3; 

Surplus  Reserved  Fund  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the 

Company 16,195,926 

Net  Surplus  (per  attached  certificate  Insurance  Su- 
perintendent, December  31,  1897) 17,176,105 


Total $200,694,440 


In  Force,  December  31,  1896 

New  Insurance  Paid  for,  1897 

Old  Insurances  revived  and  in- 


creased,  1897 

699 

2,007,825 

TOTALS 

364,192 

$964,380,267 

DEDUCT  TERMINATIONS: 

By  Death,  Maturity,  Surrender, 
Expiry,  &c 

31,234 

87,359,342 

IN  FORCE  DEC.  31,  1897 

332,958 

$877,020,925 

Gain  in  1897  

New  Applications  Declined  in  1897. 

33,173 

9,310 

$50,204,277 

25,020,936 

EXPENDITURES,  1897. 

Paid  for  Losses,  Endowments,  and  Annuities $14,052,908 

Paid  for  Dividends  and  Surrender  Values 6,356,541 

Commissions  ($3,239,964)  on  New  Business  of 
$135,555,794,  Medical  Examiners’  Fees  and 

Inspection  of  Risks  ($391,135) 3,631,099 

Home  and  Branch  Office  Expenses,  Taxes,  Adver- 
tising, Equipment  Account,  Telegraph,  Post- 
age, Commissions  on  $741,465,131  of  Old 
Business,  and  Miscellaneous  Expenditures  . . . 4, 770, 39 lj 

Balance  — Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditures  for 

year 1 3,9  82, 145^ 

Total $41,793,084 


COMPARISON  FOR  SIX  YEARS. 

(1891-1897.) 

Dec.  31st.  1891.  Dec.  31st,  1897.  Gain  in  Six  Yeirt. 

Assets $125,947,290  $200,694,440  $74,747,150 

Income  .....  31,854,194  41,793,084 

Dividends  of  Year  to 
Policy-holders  . 

Number  of  Policy- 
holders .... 

Insurance  in  force, 
premiums  paid  . 


1,260,340 

182,003 


2,434,931 

332,958 


1,174,641. 

| 

150, 155 


3575,689,649  3077,020,925  3301,331,276 
Certificate  of  Superintendent  of  State  of  New  York  Insurance  Department. 

Albany,  January  6,  1898. 

L LOUIS  F.  PAYN,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  duly  authorized  to  transact  the  business  of  Life  Insurance  in  this  State. 

I FURTHER  CERTIFY  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  Eighty-four  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I have  caused 
the  policy  obligations  of  the  said  Company  outstanding  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1897,  to  be  valued  as  per  the  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  at 
four  per  cent,  interest,  and  I certify  the  same  to  be  $164,956,079. 

I FURTHER  CERTIFY  that  the  admitted  assets  are 

$200,694,440.89. 

The  general  liabilities,  $2,366,330.49.  The  Net  Policy  Reserve,  as  calculated  by  this  Department, 

$164,956,079.00. 

The  Surplus  Reserved  Fund  voluntarily  set  aside  by  the  Company,  which,  added  to  the  Department  Policy  Valuation,  provides  a liability  equivalent  to  a three- 
per-cent.  reserve  on  all  policies, 

$16,195,926.00. 

The  Net  Surplus  (excluding  the  Surplus  Reserved  Fund  of  $16,195,926), 

$17,176,105.40. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  my  official  seal  to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of  Albany,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written.  % 1 

LOUIS  F.  PAYN,  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

PENN  STATE  \ 
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population  of  150,000.  Our  baseball  did  not  last  long, 
only  a few  weeks,  for  our  several  various  business  in- 
terests, or  search  of  them,  led  us  many  different  ways — 
some  to  tlie  mines,  some  to  the  cow-ranch,  and  some  to 
the  railroad  survey  parties  that  were  pushing  out  in  many 
directions. 

Denver’s  first  actual  recognition  of  the  athletic  wave 
came  several  years  later — about  in  ’90,  after  the  young- 
sters of  those  who  came  with  the  first  settlers  had  returned 
from  Eastern  colleges,  and 
they  in  turn,  perhaps,  had 
implanted  the  athletic  spirit 
in  their  own  youngsters  at 
school.  There  were  several 
so-called  clubs  at  different 
points  which  existed  only 
in  name,  and  shortly  lost 

that,  but  the  first  substan-  A 

tial  institution  of  an  ath- 
letic nature  was  the  Denver 
Athletic  Club. 

Until  within  the  last  cou-  fl| 

pie  of  years  this  was  the 


Apart  from  the  colleges  of  Colorado,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  no  track  athletics  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district, 
and,  other  than  the  play  furnished  by  the  teams  of  the 
Denver  Athletic  Club  and  those  of  Fort  Russell,  there  is 
no  amateur  football  worthy  of  note.  This  is  not  l)ecause 
there  is  no  sporting  spirit  in  the  land,  but  rather  because 
of  the  newness  of  the  game.  Available  playing  material 
is  the  urgent  need  of  Colorado  club  athletics.  Business 
and  family  cares  have  lessened  the  number  of  men  whose 


Afn.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world , ineluding  a tour  of  obser- 
ver t ion  in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper's  Weekly. 

On  his  trip  across  the  Continent  he  collected  data  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  amateur  athletics  in  the  West. 


ATHLETIC  RECRUITS  IN  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

Here  in  this  great  section  of  the  West,  which,  athleti- 
cally speaking,  mav  be  said  to  bcginin  the  north  at  Butte 
City,  Montana,  and  to  extend  south  to  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
with  Denver  (Colorado)  as  an  eastern  and  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  as  a western  boundary,  we  find  the  conditions  that 
faced  amateur  sport  on  its  introduction  differing  consid- 
erably from  those  met  with  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

In  the  Missouri  Valley  the  athletic  movement  encoun- 
tered the  prejudices  and  long-settled  habits  of  a compara- 
tively indigenous  race.  In  the  section  of  which  Denver 
may  be  taken  as  the  pivotal  trade-point  and  the  athletic 
nucleus,  the  spreading  wave  of  amateur  sport  found  an 
exotic  people  whose  veins  pulsed  with  the  blood  of  rivalry 
and  progression.  Here,  among  other  pioneers  of  equally 
ambitious  if  of  less  pretentious  lineage,  came  the  best  of  course, 
blood  of  the  East  to  join  in  the  “ Winning  of  the  New 
West,”  if  I may  borrow  the  happy  title  of  Theodore 
Koosevelt’s  very  interesting  history.  Back  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  pioneer  days  had  become  a reminiscence. 

There  was  no  time  nor  thought  for  sport  in  those  first 
days  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Men  hunted 
game  for  food,  and  sometimes  the  Indian  for  self  preser- 
vation. The  days  of  the  pioneer  of  this  section  were 
filled  with  toil,  and  his  nights  oftentimes  spent  anxiously. 

The  miner  and  the  cowboy  were  a resolute  vanguard  that 
held  the  outposts,  while  another,  equally  earnest,  builded 
towns  and  laid  the  connecting  rails  of  trade — and  gold  was 
the  watcliword  of  all. 

When  Colorado  became  a State— in  1876.  if  my  memory 
is  correct — the  athletic  movement  in  the  United  States  had 


aaiinif 


THE  NEW  DENVER  WHEEL  CLUB  BUILDING. 


lation  in  this  country.  Not  to  ride  a bicycle  in  Denver, 
indeed.is  almost  to  attract  attention.  The  streets  are  filled 
with  them,  and  in  the  shopping  district  tradespeople  pro- 
vide for  their  storage.  The  Denver  Wheel  Club  is  quite 
the  most  prominent  of  its  kind,  and  lias  recently  acquired 
a handsome  club-house.  There  is  a Knickerbocker  Wheel 
Club  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  — of  less  importance  — and 
excellent  tracks  every  where,  even  at  Canon  City,  Colora- 
do, and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Leadville  and  Pueblo,  Colorado,  have  combination  bi- 
cycling and  athletic  clubs, 
which  hold  races  and  play 
baseball,  but  neither  ex- 
ploits a very  high  order  of 
sport,  and  both  are  com- 
mitted to  Sunday  games. 

^The  army  cuts  quite  a 
figure  in  athletics  in  this 
district.  At  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  a football  eleven 
composed  of  officers  and 
privates  is  maintained,  and 
baseball  is  a near  possibil- 
ity. Last  spring  the  De- 
partment of  Colorado  held 
at  Denver  the  first  athletic 
meet  in  the  Western  history 
of  the  army.  Entries  were 
mnde  from  the  various  posts 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming,  and  the  meet 
not  only  was  successful, but 
attracted  wide  attention  in 
1 i'illil  il.iiil  limSS^  army  circles.  Wc  of  New 
York  saw  last  winter,  at 
the  Madison  Square  Gar- 

_ * den, what  Lieutenant  Butts 

has  accomplished  in  prac- 
tical athletics  applied  to 
military  service,  and  here 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

not  been  set  in  motion.  The  old  Association  game  of  Lieutenant  Langhorne— now  in  Arizona— lias  been  work- 
football  was  about  passing  away,  and  Harvard  had  just  ing  along  the  same  lines,  and  with  equally  satisfactory  re- 
introduced the  Rugby  Union  game,  as  learned  from  the  suits.  At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  further  test  is  being 
Canadians.  Track  athletics,  baseball,  and  rowing  were  given  the  practical  value  of  athletics  in  both  the  infantry 
well  under  way  at  the  larger  colleges  of  the  extreme  East,  und  cavalry,  and  with  the  same  report  of  success, 
but  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  organized  sport  was  The  introduction  of  athletics  into  the  army  at  such 
nn  unknown  quantity,  except  in  California,  where  Asso-  widely  separated  points  as  Governors  Island  (New  York), 
ciation  football  was  played  by  several  schools,  and  pic-  Fort  Leavenworth  (Kansas),  and  Fort  Russell  (Wyoming), 
nic  games  composed  the  end  and  all  of  track  athletics.  It  is  both  significant  and  portentous.  So  if  a policy,  seem- 
is  a pleasure  to  refer  to  those  days  of  California  sport,  for,  ingly  narrow  to  the  average  civilian’s  mind,  keeps  the 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  there  was  not  even  a suspicion  United  States  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy  elevens 
of  un  wholesomeness.  I speak  advisedly,  having  captained  apart,  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  game,  acquired  during  cadet 
a school  fifteen  and  frequently  run  at  picnic  games, where  days,  lives  to  enjoy  greater  liberty  and  usefulness, 
the  prizes  were  usually  small  arti- 
cles of  little  intrinsic  value,  and  , -/raBMn  , ^ 

oftentimes  nothing  more  material  — . y/'  -/Wj!  Vat  tlj  W'  ■H.  fl 

than  a ribbon  rosette.  j j*  *1  t V 

The  athletic  movement — for  no  A / (it ' \JnBHm 

more  fitting  name  suggests  itself  mm  j ^ ;;  JuffKvrL  ■!  . RfM 

—as  we  know  it  to-day  from  East  ff  Y,‘.  je-  4 

to  West,  really  extends  over  no  * k e .«■  mBL  » • i A 

longer  a period  than  the  last  ten  j]  Cl//'  ..  f. 

years.  And  what  a revolution  it  [j  i 

is  accountable  for!  It  seems  in-  H 


enthusiasm  mcmbered  and  supported  the  first  teams  of  the 
Denver  Athletic  Club,  and  few  have  been  forth-coming  to 
take  their  places. 

The  problem  of  the  Colorado  clubs,  or  rather  of  the 
Denver  Athletic  Club— for  at  present  there  is  none  other 
of  consequence — concerns  the  athletic  recruiting-field  of 
the  future.  If  the  sport  is  to  be  conducted  on  healthful 
lines,  there  must  he  some  other  dependency  than  the  an- 
nual expedient  of  attaching  stray  players  of  passing  skill, 
or  of  trusting  to  the  continued  service  of  men  upon  whom 
the  more  serious  affairs  of  life  are  pressing.  And  this 
problem  faces  every  club  in  the  United  States  whose  di- 
rectors purpose  maintaining  an  honest  amateur  standard. 

There  are,  of  course,  always  to  be  lmd,  for  a considera- 
tion, the  services  of  certain  types  of  athletes,  and  these 
have  been  the  main  dependency  up  till  now  of  a majority 
of  athletic-club  teams.  These  are  the  men  whom  we  find 
one  year  at  Denver,  the  next  at  Kansas  City,  the  follow- 
ing perhaps  at  Seattle,  or  some  other  place  equally  distant: 
the  men  so  lacking  in  self-respect  that  the  approach  of  the 
athletic  procurer  is  greeted  with  the  glad  hand  rather  than 
with  a “right-hander”  from  the  shoulder;  the  men  whom 
we  find  posing  as  “ indigent  students  ” in  Eastern  colleges, 
to  the  consternation  of  all  friends  of  healthful  university 
sport;  the  men  who  are  gathered  in  from  other  and  small- 
er colleges.  This  kind  of  athlete  is  a wanderer  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  best  lie  is  but  a make- 
shift, and  at  worst  his  is  a vitiating  influence  in  the  ath- 
letic atmosphere.  There  is  no  appealing  to  the  moral 
sense  of  such  men.  They  are  moral  idiots.  So  long  as 
there  are  clubs  to  support  them— by  “ loans  ” from  indi- 
vidual members  of  clubs,  by  giving  them  so-called  “ po- 
sitions,” or  by  giving  them  hoard  and  lodging— so  long 
will  this  type  of  athlete  sell  his  service  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  club  which 
becomes  a party  to  this  kind  of  dishonest  athletics  will 
never  attain  a permanent  success  in  amateur  sport.  It 
may  turn  out  a winning  team  this  year,  next  year,  maybe 
even  the  year  following,  but  it  is  a fictitious  prosperity. 
A winning  eleven  lias  been  secured,  perhaps,  but  at  the 
cost  of  genuine  pride  in  its  achievements;  there  is  no  thrill 
in  the  victory.  The  club  members  may  have  attended  the 
game,  ami  “rooted”  for  the  team  bearing  the  club’s  name, 
but  the  real  interest  in  the  eleven’s  work  or  in  the  sport  it- 
self is  lacking.  There  is  no  way  so  certain  to  narrow  the 
legitimate  recruiting-field  of  an  athletic  club  as  the  en- 
gagement of  “tramp”  players,  or  men  who  barter  their 
athletic  prowess  for  cash  or  its  equivalent — such  as  a 
“job,”  or  board  and  lodging— during  playing  season. 

To  clubs  desirous  of  putting  forth  representative  teams 
on  purely  amateur  lines  the  question  of  developing  ma- 
terial is  an  important  and  somewhat  perplexing  one.  The 
average  young  man,  on  graduation  from  college,  settles  to 
whatever  business  or  profession 
he  may  have  chosen  for  his  life’s 
work. 


THE  DENVER  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 


Occasionally  his  work  is 
of  a character  that  permits  of  him 
keeping  up  his  athletics  for,  say,  a 
year,  but  generally,  and  especially 
in  large  commercial  centres,  he 
finds  it  needful  at  once  to  buckle 
down  to  serious  and  earnest  en- 
denvor  if  lie  hopes  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  success.  Therefore  it 
does  not  appear  that  clubs  may 
count  on  men  after  they  have  left 
college,  nor  during  their  college 
days,  since,  as  a rule,  they  then 
naturally  prefer  their  own  college 
or  class  teams. 

The  solution  of  the  problem 
seems  to  me  to  he  found  in  the 
schools,  preparatory  and  other- 
wise, nearest  the  clubs.  Here,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  natural  re- 
cruiting-field of  athletic  clubs, 
available  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a junior  membership,  and 
a small  expenditure  at  the  club 
grounds  to  make  them  attractive. 
A junior  membership  may  not 
be  established,  however,  without 
much  serious  discussion  of  the 
prevailing  local  conditions,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  by  the 
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local  public  and  by  tbe  club  members  of  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  such  a departure  and  the  relation  of  the  juniors  to 
the  club.  For  iustance,  a junior  membership  should  by 
no  possible  misinterpretation  be  confounded  with  that 
present-day  professional  auxiliary — an  athletic  member- 
ship. The  development  of  an  athletic  interest  among  the 
junioni  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  football  or  baseball  players  should  not  be  the  pro- 
claimed or  the  real  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  junior 
membership. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  would  be  unwise  to  give 
boys  of  eighteen  the  liberty  of  a club-house,  with  its  bar 
and  billiards  and  those  other  kindred  attachments  that 
appear  to  be  needful  to  the  modern  athletic  club.  The 
feasible  manner  of  cultivating  a junior  membership  ap- 
pears to  be  through  an  attractive  athletic  field.  Let  the 
ymnasium  in  the  club-house  be  opened  to  the  juniors 
uring  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  older  mem- 
bers are  seldom  using  it,  or  let  the  afternoons  of  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday,  until,  say.  five  o’clock,  be  given  up  to 
the  juniors — the  club  can  well  afford  it — but  the  main  fea- 
ture of  attraction  for  the  juniors  should  be  the  athletic 
field.  Here  there  should  be  dressing-rooms,  lockers, 
showers,  and  a lounging-room,  supplied  with  wholesome 
literature,  and  games  for  rainy  afternoons.  The  field  it- 
self should  have  a baseball  diamond,  a football  gridiron, 
lawn-tennis  courts,  a bicycle  track,  and  accommodations 
for  whatever  other  sport  is  wished.  There  should  be  an 
efficient  groundsman,  and  the  field  kept  up  in  first-class 
style.  This  would  cost  clubs  already  fairly  well  equipped 
very  little  additional  outlay,  and  the  returns  in  athletic 
interest,  in  increased  regular  membership,  as  the  juniors 
grow  into  manhood,  would  be  very  considerable. 

A careful  canvass  should  be  made  of  local  schools,  and 
only  the  very  best  class  of  boys  admitted  to  junior  priv- 
ileges. at  a small  initiation  fee — something  like  ten  dol- 
lars, for  instance — and  nominal  dues  of  about  two  dollars 
a month.  Such  a plan  must  better  the  present  flagging 
interest  in  ulhletic  clubs,  and  create  au  athletic  prosperity 
never  yet  attained.  To  all  athletic  clubs  in  the  country  jun- 
ior membership,  on  the  lines  I have  drawn,  would  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit,  but  they  are  of  especial  value  — of 
actual  need,  in  point  of  fact— to  the  clubs  of  isolated  ath- 
letic sections,  such  as  Denver  represents.  They  may 
seem  to  possess  insurmountable  difficulties,  but  careful 
study  will  show  them  to  he  within  the  possibilities.  The 
Knickerltocker  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  has  already 

{>roved  not  only  the  recruiting  possibilities  of  the  scho- 
astic  field,  but  the  possibility  of  conducting  the  sport  of 
a large  athletic  club  on  healthful  lines.  What  the  Knick- 
erbocker Club  has  done,  other  athletic  clubs  can  do,  pro- 
vided they  set  out  with  an  equally  healthful  mind. 

When  a junior  membership  becomes  an  actuality  in 
Colorado,  then,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  until  then,  will 
there  be  healthful  and  natural  activity  in  athletics,  with 
clubs  at  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs  and  Leadville  to 
furnish  competition  with  the  Denver  Athletic  Club.  And 
college  sport  would  also  be  benefited.  There  is  no  league 
athletically  joining  the  three  colleges — Colorado  Univer- 
sity (Colorado  Spriugs).  University  of  Colorado  (Boulder), 
and  State  School  of  Mines  (Golden)— but  in  ter- collegiate 
contests  arc  the  intention,  and  frequently  the  result.  Foot- 
ball is  the  chief  interest,  and  Boulder  usually  puts  forth 
the  best  team  of  the  three.  There  is  material  enough  for 
greater  participation  in  baseball  and  track  athletics.  At 
all  three  an  effort  for  wholesome  sport  is  making,  and 
with  gratifying  results.  The  college  teams  no  longer 
play  their  coaches,  except  on  occasion  against  the  Denver 
Athletic  Club;  they  have  made  a four  Year  eligibility  rule 
—although  a scholarship-standard  rule  is  wanting— and 
the  outlook  from  every  view  point  is  hopeful. 

The  Denver  Athletic  Club  has  more  often  than  not 
employed  the  usual  athletic-club  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing its  teams— to  wit,  providing  positions  for  such  wan- 
dering players  as  could  be  induced  to  temporary  residence 


in  Denver.  It  has  not  been  so  grave  an  offender  as  some 
clubs,  but  its  team  of  about  every  year  has  supported  one 
of  this  kind  of  athlete.  There  is  a strong  sentiment  in 
the  club  favoring  sport  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for 
the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and  1 look  for  improvement. 
I commend  the  junior-membership  idea  to  the  Denver 
Athletic  Club. 

A new  factor  in  Denver  football  this  year  is  the  Den- 
ver Wheel  Club.  As  it  is  setting  out,  it  will  hardly  be 
a desirable  addition  to  amateur  sport.  It  has  brought 
out  the  Lafayette  (Eastou,  Pennsylvania)  man  Holmes, 
and  given  him  a positiou  at  $75  per  month  as  “assistant 
secretary”  of  the  club.  Holmes  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
the  football  team!  The  Denver  Wheel  Club’s  idea  of  the 
ethics  of  amateur  sport  is  perhaps  the  better  illustrated 
by  a glance  at  its  constitution,  which  provides  that  “ten 
per  cent.”  of  its  members  “ may  be  professionals.”  Why 
stop  at  ten  per  cent.,  indeed?  We  suppose  Holmes  is  the 
beginning  of  the  “ ten  per  cent.”  class. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  good  amateur  sport  at  Colorado 
Springs  than  elsewhere  in  this  district — a picturesquely 
situated  country  club,  with  a very  sporty  golf  links,  gen- 
uine amateur  baseball,  and  ’cross-country  riding  over  the 
finest  course  in  America,  sometimes  after  paper,  some- 
times after  rabbits. 

Big  game  is  not  so  plentiful  ns  it  once  was,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  yet  to  be  found  in  numbers  sufficiently  great  to 
satisfy  the  sportsman.  The  game-butcher  in  Colorado 
has  been  run  to  earth. 

Dknvbr,  Colorado,  October  t,  189 7. 


THE  ALASKAN  PACK-TRAIN. 

Orders  were  received  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming, 
at  eight  o’clock  p.  m.,  on  December  the  twenty-second, 
from  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  army,  sending 
Thomas  Mooney,  chief  packer  of  the  army,  and  his  crew 
of  eleven  men  and  sixty-two  pack-mules,  to  Alaskn  to  aid 
in  carrying  supplies  to  Dawson  City.  The  order  was  for 
the  train  to  move  immediately  to  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington,  fully  equipped  for  one  year’s  field  service. 

At  Vancouver  Barracks  the  traiu  will  be  increased  by 
several  smnll  trains  from  the  Departments  of  tlie  Platte 
and  the  Columbia,  and  as  soon  as  possible  will  sail  from 
Seattle  for  Dyea,  Alaska.  The  train  will  be  used  to  carry 
supplies  from  Dyea  to  the  pass,  from  which  point  the  sup- 

Elies  will  be  taken  over  the  pass  and  into  Dawson  City 
y the  reindeer  now  en  route  from  Lapland. 

The  amount  carried  by  each  mule  is  from  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  Mr.  Mooney 
expects  to  have  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  supplies  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  before  the  reindeer  arrive. 

The  train  left  Fort  Russell,  Wyoming,  by  “special,”  at 
five  o’clock  p.  m.  the  twenty-third. 

Fred  H.  Sargent, 

First  Lieutenant,  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry. 


THE  PREOBRAYENSKY  BUTTON. 

The  famous  Preobrayensky  Regiment— a division  of 
the  Russian  service  of  particular  smartness — lately  allow- 
ed its  regimental  band  to  visit  Paris.  Notice  has  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  regiment  is  one  not  only  de- 
rived from  chapters  in  the  early  life  and  perils  of  Peter 
the  Great,  but  conservative  in  all  customs  that  can  con- 
tinue its  individuality.  As  a detail,  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment  must  never  be  entirely  buttoned  ; one  button 
must  always  be  unfastened.  When  the  Tsur  Paid  I.  was 
dressing  himself  hastily  one  day  in  a Preobrayensky  uni- 
form he  overlooked  the  button  and  button-hole  in  ques- 
tion. “Bah!”  said  the  Tsar,  half  in  fun,  “I  like  the  tunic 
the  better  unfastened  there.”  Within  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  he  had  appeared  on  the  parade-ground  every 


member  of  the  Preobrayensky  Regiment  had  unbuttoned 
the  lowest  buttou  of  his  tunic.  The  custom  has  remained 
unbroken  since.  Furthermore,  for  an  officer  or  a private 
to  cut  off  and  give  away  the  unused  button  (of  course 
with  an  immediate  substitute  put  in  the  vacant  place)  is 
considered  the  highest  occult  complimeut  he  can  bestow 
on  a friend  or  a sweetheart.  “The  Preobrayensky  but- 
ton ” is  almost  as  special  an  adornment  as  a “ button  ” of 
a quite  different  kind— the  Aleppo  one. 


THE  GOLFER  QUIESCENT; 


RETROSPECT  AND  FORECAST. 

RETROSPECT. 

The  northeast  winds  begin  to  blow, 

The  gutters  all  with  rain  o’erflow, 

The  clouds  yet  promise  more. 

And  golfers  lay  their  clubs  to  rest — 

Save  where,  by  milder  climates  blest, 

They  still  keep  shouting  “Fore!” 

But  sure  no  sport  is  worth’  the  name. 

If  recollection  do  not  claim 

The  thoughts  of  its  “elect”; 

Golfers  who  hold  down  oflice  chairs 
Have  still — to  mitigate  their  cares, 

The  sense  of  retrospect. 

What  things  they  boldly  tried  to  do, 

(Yet  somehow  failed  to  join  the  few 
Inscribed  on  silver  cup) 

They  contemplate  with  long-drawn  sighs; 

The  future  then  apostrophize, 

While  mourning  yields  to  hope. 

FORECAST. 

When  once  again  we  take  our  stand 
Beside  the  little  pile  of  sand 
And  swing  the  fateful  staff, 

Our  eye  shall  never  leave  the  ball. 

Nor  eager  mind  the  stroke  forestall — 

And  thus  we  shall  not  “sclaff.” 

Ditches  nor  ponds,  where’er  they  lie. 

Shall  henceforth  lure  the  wandering  eye, 

Nor  rocks  that  far  outcrop; 

We’ll  just  forget  them  all  complete, 

And  grip  the  ground  with  both  our  feet — 
And  save  the  costly  “top.” 

And  never  will  we  heave  and  strain 
To  "swat”  the  ball  with  might  and  main, 
But  swing  with  self-control 
And  with  discrimination  nice 
That  will  avoid  both  “ hook”  and  “slice” 
Which  war  against  the  soul. 

And  when  we  find  a “cuppy  lie,” 

We  will  not  with  the  “brassie”  try 
To  get  two  hundred  yards, 

But  with  the  “ mashie  ” deftly  “jerk” — 

That  is  the  club  that  does  the  work. 

And  leaves  its  kind  regards. 

l’knvoi. 

They  who  next  year  against  us  strive, 

Will  need  to  be  twofold  alive. 

If  they  would  hold  their  forts: 

They’ll  meet  with  foes  of  tranquil  mind, 

To  good  or  evil  fortune  blind — 

Philosophers  and  sports.  C.  Wh. 
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DON’T  let  Whisky  get  the  best  of  you. 

Get  the  BEST  of  whisky,  which  is  the  Genuine  Distillery  Bottling  of 

OLD  pepper  whisky 
aoTd  henry  clay  rye 

Bottled  and  Distilled  ONLY  by 

JAS.  E.  PEPPER  & CO.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Under  the  same  Formula  for  more  than  100  YEARS,  is 
Guaranteed  absolutely  the  PUREST  and  BEST  in  the  World. 

Sample  Case  - $15.00 
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It  is  really  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  is  the  best 
illustrated  magazine  that 
has  ever  been  published 
in  the  English  language.— 
The  Chap-Book,  Chicago. 


From  the  first  issue  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been 
the  same  bright,  clean,  in- 
teresting and  instructive 
publication,  steadily  grow- 
ing in  excellence  each  year, 
until  to-day  it  has  no  equal 
either  in  this  land  or  any 
other.— Christian  Work. 
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Yankee  Shaving  Soap, 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet, 

Swiss5  Violet  Shaving 
Cream,  jo  cts. 

Jersey  Cream  (Toilet) 

illUms'  SiiavYng  Soap 
(Barbers').  6 Round 
Cakes,  x lb.,  40c.  Exquisite  also  for  Toilet.  Trial  Cake 
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CALIFORNIA 

r,  $310.  February  16  (Mardi  Gr 
. March  19,  $210;  one  way,  $ 

FLORIDA 

January  25, 1-Vb'y  h.  1 eb*y 22,  March 8.  Hate,  $50. 

AIsoTonrstoWashuigton, Old  Point  Comfort,*  Rirtunonil 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  address  GEO.W.  BOYD,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  Phila. 
[ J.  B.  1 1 UTCH INSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 
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OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  ‘ ESTERBROOIC’S” 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  28  John  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  "BEST"  Tonic, 
is  recommended  to  build  up 
the  convalescent,  strengthen 
the  weak  and  overworked, 
and  produces  sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep. 


it  Druggists. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co., 
manufacturers  of 

Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  "BEST”  Tonic, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  this  Com- 
pany has  paid  in  revenue  taxes  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  total  salaries  of 
all  the  Presidents  from  George  Wash- 
ington to  William  McKinley,  and  in 
addition,  a sum  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate each  President  at  $50,000  per 
year  for  the  next  100  years. 

Merit  in  the  Pabst  product  has 
made  this  possible. 
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The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

, OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Insurance  in  Force,  $113,000,000.  Assets,  $31,600,000. 

In  everything  which  makes  Life  Insurance  safe,  desirable,  and  mod- 
erate in  cost  the  Provident  is  unsurpassed.  Agents  carefully  trained 
and  instructed. 
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ANY  EXCUSE,  ETC. 

Shk  (indignantly).  “Why,  I thought  you  could  skate,  Mr.  Fake!” 

Hk.  “So  I can.  I was  only  sitting  down  a minute  to  think  how  I used  to  cut  my  name 
on  the  ice.” 


With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  there 
comes  an  increased  demand  for  a better  and  safer 
cleansing  agent  for  household  use.  A large  number 
of  housekeepers  have  discarded  the  ordinary  yellow 
soaps  and  are  now  using  only  a pure  soap  of  the  best 
quality.  MRS.  S.  T.  RORER,  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  and 
other  articles  of  household  consumption,  says : 


“ In  looking  over  the  field  I am  sure  that  the  housewife  can  afford 
without  a second  thought  to  throw  away  her  alkali  powders,  drop  her 
ammonia  bottle,  and  use  Ivory  Soap  for  all  purposes,  with  far  better 
results  than  could  be  obtained  from  combinations  of  which  she  knows 
but  little.” 


The  Huntsman’s  Good  Cheer 

— made  ready  at  the  camp  fire  in  a minute— a steam, 
ing  cup  of 


It  is  a foe  to  fatigue — nourishing  and  delicious.  The  nutriment  of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned.  Quickly  prepared  with  cold  or  hot 
water.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

“Various  Views  on  Vigoral”  mailed  for  the  asking. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


Wherever  the  pain  is  there  apply  an 

Allcock’s  Plaster 

THE  STANDARD  EXTERNAL  REMEDY. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  this  well-known  plaster,  so  be  sure 
you  get  the  genuine  u Allcock's.”  Don't  accept  a substitute. 


Who  Has  the  Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine? 


A new  "Singer"  given 
in  exchange  for  it. 


We  will  give  one  hundred  latest  improved  Singer  Sewing  Machines 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,  now  in  family  use.  Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  I,  1898.  The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with- 
in 30  days  thereafter. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  this  information  on  a postal  card:  ( 1 ) your  name; 
(2)  location  of  your  residence;  (3)  post-office  address  ; (4)  name  of  your  machine; 
(5)  its  factory  number;  (6)  length  of  time  in  use  • (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  this  exact  order  on  a postal  card  — don't  send  a letter — and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  card  but  the  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a payment,  a subscription, 
or  a personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  1814,  New  York  City. 


Ball  “Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  art 
more  durable , and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

$1.20  per  box  of  r gross.  Assorted  sample  box  of  24  pens  ft* 
25  Cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  •wholesale  of 
H.  BainBHIDGK  & CO..  DO  William  Street,  EDWARD  KlMPTON.48John  Street 
TOWER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  x*>  Ft  roadway,  New  York. 

I.  B.  1 IPPINCOTT  .V  CO..  7IS  Market  Street.  Philadelphia. 
HOOPER,  l.EWIS  * Co..  8 Milk  Street,  Boston. 

A.  C.  M ‘CLUNG  & Co..  117  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
BROWN  BROS..  Lint.,  68  King  Street,  Toronto. 
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of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  hoturhl 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Betters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Lyons  Printed  Foulards. 

New  ami  fresh  patterns  for  Spring  and  Summer 
Wear. 

Lyons  Silks 

Corded  Silks  and  Satins,  Moire  and 
Brocades. 

For  Evening  Wear. 

White  Silks  for  Wedding  Gowns. 
Lyons  Silk  - and  - Wool  Taffetas  and 
Poplins. 
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Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

^Travelers’ 
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Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 
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Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
movement  for  dividing  China  among  the  three 
great  powers  whose  fleets  have  been  in  evidence 
on  her  coast  have  gone  on  slowly.  On  the  whole, 
it  w’ould  appear  as  if  the  danger  of  war  were  di- 
minishing. Great  Britain’s  position  is  so  mani- 
festly just  that  she  has  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  the  civilized  world.  We  say  the  people  ad- 
visedly, for  we  believe  that  if,  for  example,  war 
should  come  between  England  and  Russia  over 
China — an  improbable  event,  we  admit — the  peo- 
ple of  France  would  make  trouble  for  their  gov- 
ernment if  the  latter  should  undertake  to  interpret 
the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  to  mean  that 
France  must  stand  by  Russia,  and  against  England, 
with  her  army  and  navy.  As  to  us,  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  China  England's  cause  is 
ours,  and  that  if  the  worst  should  happen  to  Eng- 
land. the  United  States  would  come  nearer  having 
righteous  occasion  for  engaging  in  war  than  our 
Jingoes  have  yet  dreamed  of. 

Although  we  have  Senator  Chandler's  word 
for  it  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  hopes  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  international  bimetallism,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  bimetallic  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing in  Europe.  Russia  has  remained  firm  in  her 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  gold  standard  just 
established,  and  there  is  much  more  likelihood  that 
India  will  adopt  the  gold  basis  than  that  she  will 
re  open  her  mints  to  silver.  Not  only  is  there  no 
evidence  that  bimetallism  is  becoming  stronger  in 
Europe:  there  is  just  now,  strange  to  say,  less 
noise  being  made  in  London  and  elsewhere  by  sil- 
ver men.  The  noise  is  all  here,  and  it  is  being 
made  principally  by  free-coinage  men,  who  regard 
Mr.  McKinley's  utterances  for  bimetallism  as  dec- 
larations in  favor  of  free  silver.  And  so  they  are, 
practically.  If  the  President  really  told  Senator 
Chandler  that  he  had  hopes  for  bimetallism,  he 
once  more  gave  encouragement  to  the  Bryanites, 
and  helped  in  that  way  to  make  more  arduous  the 
struggle  for  sound  money,  the  renewal  of  which 
seems  now  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  it  on  excellent  authority,  and  from 
the  insurgent  side,  that  the  Spaniards  are  now 
carrying  on  civilized  warfare  in  Cuba.  Neverthe- 
less, autonomy  has  not  been  accepted,  and  the 
armies  of  Gomez  and  Garcia  are  still  uuconquer- 
ed,  and  there  is  no  sign  whatever  that  Captain- 
General  Blanco  will  meet  with  any  more  success 
in  the  field  than  did  his  two  predecessors.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
insurgents  can  possibly  drive  the  Spaniards  off  the 
island.  They  can  hold  on,  and  they  can  prevent 
Cuba  from  again  becoming  a producer  of  Spanish 
revenue,  while  Spain  is  evidently  becoming  tired. 
The  Spanish  friends  of  Weyler  have  broken  out 
in  riots  in  Havana,  which  have  made  war  seem 
very  near  to  this  country’.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  strange  that  Americans  engaged  in 
the  Cuban  insurrection  should  believe  that  Spain 
will  quietly  drop  the  island  in  a few  mouths.  But 
a good  deal  still  depends  on  us.  Our  Jingoes  cau 
easily  prevent  such  a happy  consummation  if  they 
set  their  mouths  to  it. 

What  does  Congress  intend  to  do  about  the 
civil  service  law?  The  politicians  are  evidently’ 
greatly  disturbed  over  it,  and  will  do  everything 
they  dare,  even  to  the  repeal  of  the  law.  On 
Tuesday’  of  last  week  the  House  concluded  a de- 
bate on  the  provision  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill  making  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  speeches  against  the  law  took  a 
wide  range  of  indecency.  Mr.  Grosvenor  led  the 
attack  in  a speech  of  great  personal  malignity.  He 


found  occasion,  in  the  course  of  it,  to  express  his 
sympathy  with  Tammany  Hall  as  a representative 
anti-civil  service-reform  organization.  Somewhat 
ungratefully,  but  with  much  force,  Mr.  Amos 
Cummings  declared  that  Tammany  Hall  is  not  so 
corrupt  as  is  the  Ohio  Republican  organization, 
and  we  think  lie  proved  that  it  is  no  worse.  Mr. 
Brosius  and  others  made  able  speeches  in  favor  of 
the  law,  but  it  is  clear  that  Grosvenor,  the  blas- 
phemous “Cy”  Sulloway,  and  the  other  spoils- 
men have  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  politicians 
in  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  declarations 
of  both  parties  in  favor  of  the  reform.  Mr.  Reed 
brought  the  debate  to  a close,  and  it  is  his  intelli- 
gent tyranny  and  the  undoubted  popularity  of  the 
law  that  have  saved  the  reform. 

An  extraordinary  debate  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Senate  over  the  civil  service  law.  Some  time 
ago  the  Senate  called  upon  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  express  their  opinions  upon  the  execu- 
tive orders  extending  the  classified  service.  The 
answers  that  have  been  received,  considering  the 
confidential  relations  that  are  supposed  to  exist 
between  those  who  made  them  and  the  President, 
are  very  curious.  As  they  are  criticisms  of  the 
President,  they  indicate  great  dread  on  the  part 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  noisy  spoils  politicians  in 
Congress.  Secretary  Sherman’s  answer  was  the 
promptest.  He  thought  that  certain  heads  of 
bureaus,  as  they  occupied  what  he  calls  a “ quasi- 
confidential”  relation  to  the  Secretary,  ought  to  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  rules,  although 
he  hastens  to  say  that  the  persons  now  occupying 
these  places  are  diligent,  faithful,  and  intelligent. 
In  other  words,  he  has  no  reason  whatever  to  give 
for  wanting  the  places  exempted.  Secretary  Gage 
thinks  that  a number  of  offices — including  deputy 
internal  revenue  collectorships — should  be  turned 
over  to  the  bosses,  national  and  local.  The  whole 
attempt  to  discredit  civil  service  reform — for  that 
is  what  it  is— is  most  indecent,  as  Senators  Hoar 
and  Cockrell  pointed  out,  because  the  Senate  has 
invited  members  of  the  cabinet  to  criticise  in  a 
communication  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  the  official  action  of  their  chief. 

The  question  of  pension  frauds  continues  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  press,  but  there  is  not 
much  evidence  that  Congressmen  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  matter.  That  certain  applicants 
for  pensions  are  worried,  however,  was  shown  last 
week  by  the  communication  which  the  Weekly 
published  from  a “ brave  defender  of  the  nation,” 
whose  sixty  days’  exertions  as  a guard  at  a railroad 
junction  in  Maryland  had  made  him  deaf.  The  oth- 
er day  the  World  gave  a list  of  cases  in  which  dis- 
barment and  other  penalties  had  been  inflicted  on 
pension  attorneys.  They  show  how  these  pension 
sharks  work.  Some  of  them  rob  the  pensioner  of 
most  of  his  pension,  relying  sometimes  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  latter  on  the  frauds  of  which  they  have 
been  jointly  guilty.  Others  have  forged  signatures 
to  applications  and  the  names  of  officials;  manu- 
factured false  affidavits ; blackmailed  dishonest  pen- 
sioners; obtained  pensions  for  unmarried  women 
ou  the  allegation  that  they  were  soldiers’  widows; 
collected  money  on  vouchers  for  soldiers  who 
were  dead;  and  connived  with  examiners  at  false 
ratings.  These  are  characteristic  crimes  of  some 
of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  this  year  $140,000,000  for  pen- 
sions. The  New  York  Sun  began  printing  the  list 
of  pensioners  a few  days  ago.  Within  a day  it  was 
discovered,  by  neighbors  of  an  old  soldier  who  was 
dead,  his  wife  being  also  dead,  that  some  one  was 
still  collecting  his  pension.  Could  there  be  bet- 
ter evidence  of  the  advantage  of  publishing  these 
lists? 

The  seal-skin  regulations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, under  the  law  recently  enacted,  have 
operated  with  great  harshness  upon  some  Ameri-, 
can  citizens,  and  also  upon  some  citizens  of  Can- 
ada. The  customs  officials  were  ordered  to  seize 
all  seal-skin  garments  coming  into  the  country 
the  owners  of  which  did  not  have  certificates,  pro- 
cured from  customs  officers  here  or  from  con- 
suls abroad,  to  the  effect  that  their  seal-skins  were 
not  the  fruits  of  pelagic  sealing.  The  execution 
of  the  order  was  naturally  attended  with  many  out- 
rages— outrages  that  would  not  have  been  toler- 
ated for  a moment  in  England,  and  that  would 
have  overthrown  the  government  in  France;  out- 
rages, moreover,  which  we  fancy  William  II. 
would  not  inflict  on  a Chinaman.  Cloaks  were 
snatched  from  the  backs  of  women,  and  one 
Canadian,  a resident  of  Windsor,  a suburb  of  De- 
troit., having  ventured  into  our  civilization,  was 
officially  robbed  of  his  seal -skin  cap,  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a sombrero  from  a charitable 
customs  officer  before  he  could  return  home.  The 


order  has  now  been  modified,  so  that  we  are  to  be 
less  barbarous  in  the  future;  but  the  order  and  its 
consequences  are  logical  results  of  the  Middle  Age 
tariff  policy  under  which  the  government  pre- 
sumes to  dictate  to  American  citizens  both  as  to 
the  kind  of  clothes  they  shall  wear  and  as  to  who 
shall  make  them.  It  is  true  that  the  seal  question 
is  not  the  tariff  question,  but  no  Treasury  officer 
would  have  dreamed  of  dragging  clothes  from  the 
backs  of  travellers  if  he  had  not  been  educated 
under  our  precious  tariff  system. 

Mr.  Hanna  has  been  elected  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  both  the  short  and  long  terms.  He  succeeded 
after  a long  contest,  in  which  were  displayed  all 
the  eccentricities  of  the  hopeless  vulgarity  and 
of  the  depressing  corruption  of  Ohio  politics.  It 
seemed  to  be  admitted  on  both  sides  that  money 
was  the  potent  factor  of  the  campaign.  Beyond 
this,  each  side  was  essentially  as  bad  as  the  other. 
No  man  named  — Hanna,  Bushnell,  Kurtz,  or 
McKisson — was  worthy  to  be  Senator.  Women 
became  important  figures  in  the  contest.  A cer- 
tain Mrs.  Griffith  turned  her  Republican  husband 
away  from  Hanna,  and  she  thus  became  a centre 
of  attraction.  She  was  enticed  away  by  Hanna 
forces,  locked  up  in  a room  in  a strange  hotel, 
worked  with  and  pleaded  with,  stormed  at  and  in- 
sulted, and  subjected  to  treatment  so  outrageous 
that  any  husband  not  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legis-  ; 
lature  would  have  resented  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
But  Griffith  finally  voted  for  Hanna,  and  was 
reported  in  a newspaper  to  have  excused  himself  , 
on  the  ground  that  the  Kurtz  managers  had  in- 
sulted his  wife  quite  as  liberally  as  had  the  Hanna 
men.  It  was  a filthy  stew,  and  it  slopped  over 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  Weekly 
has  itself  received  from  Hanna  women  of  Ohio  un- 
complimentary epistolatory  attentions  that  make 
us  all  the  more  certain  that  woman  suffrage  will 
produce  most  unhappy  effects  on  what  is  now — aside 
from  these  Ohio  women  politicians — the  gentler  and 
the  more  refined  sex.  II  is  a pity  that  Hanna  is 
to  be  a Senator.  It  would  have  been  a pity  if  Kurtz 
or  Bushnell  or  McKisson  had  been  chosen. 
McKisson,  by-the-way,  announced  to  the  Demo 
crats  who  supported  him  in  their  caucus  that  while 
he  must  remain  a Republican,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  stand  on  the  Chicago,  or  Bryan,  plat- 
form—which  is  another  bit  of  evidence,  to  accom- 
pany Grosvenor’s  repudiation  of  the  civil  service 
plank  of  his  party’s  platform,  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  parties  is  very  slight.  It  is  not 
only  a pity  that  one  of  the  Ohio  Republican  lead- 
ers is  to  be  a Senator,  but  it  would  have  been  a pity 
if  any  one  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  leaders  had  been  i 
elected.  And  this,  shameful  as  it  may  seem,  is 
what  can  honestly  be  said  about  the  politics  and 
the  politicians  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  own  State. 

IS  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT 
A FAILURE? 

MR.  HENRY  WATTERSON  has  written  an 
article  on  the  political  outlook,  which  appeals 
in  the  Forum , aud  which  is  a timely  and  suggestive 
contribution  to  current  political  discussion.  Mr. 
Watterson  undertakes  to  point  out  that  good 
government  in  this  country  is  impossible  under 
either  of  the  two  principal  parties,  and  that  the 
National  Democratic  party,  largely  by  the  active 
hostility  of  the  Republican  party,  has  lost  its  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  a balance  of  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Watterson  is  right 
in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  worthlessness  and  in- 
iquity of  the  two  organizations  known  as  the  reg- 
ular Republican  and  the  regular  Democratic  parties, 
and  he  is  also  correct  in  saying  that  the  iugratitude 
of  the  Republicans  to  their  allies,  the  gold  Demo 
crats,  without  whose  votes,  direct  and  indirect,  Mr. 
McKinley  could  not  have  been  elected,  has  dis- 
qualified the  National  Democratic  party  from  ac- 
complishing anything  as  a Democratic  organiza- 
tion. Whether  with  another  name  and  with  the 
same  purpose  it  may  not  be  the  nucleus  of  a new 
party,  hostile  to  both  parties,  as  the  newly  created 
Republican  party  was  hostile  both  to  the  Whig 
and  the  Democratic  organizations,  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  hope  that  such  an  organization  is  not 
only  possible,  but  that  it  is  imminent,  for  so  long 
as  the  leaders  of  the  two  existing  parties  control 
our  Federal  and  State  governments  this  republic 
will  remain  a potent  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
contention  that  representative  government  is  a 
failure,  and  that  democracy  is  doomed. 

What  are  the  demands  of  our  political  situation, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  which  the  two  parties 
have  brought  about?  The  very  first  need  of  our  gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  representative,  and,  not  to  speak  of 
the  State  governments, the  Federal  government  fails 
in  this  respect.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  a people 
governing  themselves  have  the  kind  of  government 
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they  deserve,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  say  this  than  to 
prove  it.  There  are  a good  many  complications  in 
our  electoral  machinery  which  prevent  a true  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  people.  As  a rule,  the 
people  are  obliged  to  choose  between  evils — between 
two  bosses  or  two  machines— and  this  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  apparent  rapid  change  of  view  mani- 
fested by  the  voters  at  different  elections  of  which 
Mr.  Watterson  speaks.  It  is  very  difficult  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  say  precisely  what  the 
people  believe  in  or  desire,  but  there  are  some 
facts  that  stand  out  prominently,  and  that  assure 
even  the  politicians  of  the  belief  of  the  people 
on  certain  questions.  The  platforms  of  the  two 
parties,  for  example,  show,  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact,  that  the  people  want  honest  and  economical 
government,  and  believe  in  the  reformed  civil  ser- 
vice. It  is  also  true,  we  think,  that  the  elections 
of  1890  and  of  1892  show  that  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  excessive  tariff  taxation,  such  as  was  then 
imposed  by  the  McKinley  law  and  is  now  imposed 
by  the  Dingley  law.  We  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  election  of  1896  demonstrated  that  the  people 
are  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  we  are  sure  that,  if  old  party  ties  had 
had  no  influence,  the  majority  against  Mr.  Bryan 
would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  actually 
was.  It  is  pretty  clear,  too,  from  the  platforms  of 
the  two  parties,  that  the  politicians  who  drew  them 
believed  that  the  people  are  opposed  to  Jingoism — 
that  is,  at  least,  that  the  Jingoes  are  in  a minority. 
In  respect  to  this  subject,  as  in  respect  to  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  the  politicians  attempt  to  hold  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  by  their  platform  promises, 
and  the  support  of  the  belligerent  and  the  spoils- 
seeker  by  what  they  call  their  records. 

The  utter  failure  of  either  party  to  keep  its 
pledges  wheu  it  is  intrusted  with  the  power  to  do 
so  is  what  we  have  in  mind  in  saying  that  the 
government  is  inisrepresentative.  The  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Senate  defeated  a serious  effort  to 
reform  the  tariff  made  in  compliance  with  the  prom- 
ises of  their  party  in  the  campaign  against  what 
was  called  McKinleyism ; and  the  Republican  parly 
hits  as  yet  done  nothing  for  the  promised  reform  of 
the  currency,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  it  will 
take  even  the  small  step  towards  reform  which  has 
been  suggested  by  Secretary  Gage.  At  the  same 
time  the  politicians,  relieved  for  the  moment  from 
the  fear  of  the  people,  aro  attacking  civil  service 
reform,  which  they  dare  do  nothing  but  extol  in 
their  platforms  and  on  the  stump.  Extravagance, 
which  is  denounced  during  campaigns,  is  indulged 
in  the  moment  the  election  is  over  and  another 
lease  of  power  is  secured.  The  politicians  count 
on  two  facts  or  states  of  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
all  voters  who  are  interested  in  bad  government 
are  active  - minded  and  alert;  with  these  records 
count,  and  those  who  are  in  a position  to  make 
records  are  watched.  In  the  second  place,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  bad 
records,  or  forget  them,  or  are  easily  fooled  by 
new  promises.  A third  factor,  and  one  most  im- 
portant for  the  maintenance  of  misrepresentative 
government,  is  that  there  is  no  difference  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  parties. 

The  present  needs  of  the  government  are  under- 
stood. The  country  wants  its  standard  of  value 
definitely  determined.  It  wants  its  monetary  sys- 
teim  reformed,  and  its  bank  currency  not  only 
sound,  but  elastic.  It  wants  a revenue  sufficient 
for  its  necessary  expenses,  and  the  reduction  of 
those  expenditures  to  reasonable  limits;  the  retire- 
ment of  the  government  from  partnership  in  pri- 
vate businesses;  the  acceptance  of  civil  service  re- 
form as  an  accomplished  fact;  an  end  of  jobs  and 
jobbing;  and  an  opportunity  to  engage  peaceably 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

But  notone  of  these  ends  can  be  attained  through 
the  agency  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties. The  Republican  President  is  even  now  en- 
couraging the  opponents  of  sound  money  by  de- 
claring that  he  is  still  hopeful  of  international  bi- 
metallism, and,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  still  believes  that  it  may  be 
brought  about.  The  next  Democratic  candidate, 
most  likely  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  will  be  for  free  sil- 
ver. The  Republican  Congress  continues  to  be  ex- 
travagant and  to  make  war  on  commerce,  and  the 
Democratic  politicians  have  shown  that  they  will 
be  as  extravagant  if  they  come  into  power,  and 
that  they  are  incapable  of  amending  the  revenue 
laws.  Under  neither  party  can  a reform  of  the 
pension  laws  be  expected.  Nor  can  any  reform 
or  any  political  virtue  be  anticipated  from  parties 
led  on  the  one  side  by  Hanna,  Quay,  Foraker, 
Chandler,  Sewell,  and  Platt,  and  on  the  other 
by  Tillman,  Brice,  Croker,  Bryan,  Gorman,  and 
Smith.  The  strongest  commentary  that  can  be 
made  on  the  existing  condition  of  parties  is  that, 
so  long  as  our  government  is  under  the  control  of 
the  present  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders,  it 
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is  essential  that  a virtuous  tyrant  and  usurper  like 
Speaker  Reed  should  preside  over  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  our  one  protector  of  every 
accomplished  reform,  and  our  one  obstacle  to  evil 
legislation.  When  we  recognize  this  fact,  is  it  ex- 
travagant to  assert  that  under  present  conditions 
representative  government  in  this  republic  is  bad 
government,  and  that  a new  party  is  needed  if  it  is 
to  grow  any  better? 


HAWAII  AND  THE  PARTITION 
OF  CHINA. 

The  occupation  of  the  Bay  of  Kiao  chou  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  prospect  of  other  seizures  of  Chi- 
nese territory  by  various  European  powers,  look- 
ing possibly  to  an  eventual  dismemberment  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  on  a larger  scale,  is  said  to  have 
given  a new  impulse  to  the  somewhat  flagging 
movement  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States.  The  advocates  of  that  annexation 
scheme  generally  admit  that  it  would  be  unwise  on 
our  part  to  meddle  directly  with  what  is  going  on 
in  China,  and  to  entangle  this  republic  in  the  con- 
flicts which  may  follow.  But  they  say  that  the 
designs  of  the  grasping  European  powers  must  be 
watched  with  a keen  eye;  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  our  treaty  rights  and 
our  commercial  interests  in  China;  and  that  to  this 
end  the  possession  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
will  be  of  supreme  importance,  if  not  an  absolute 
necessity.  This  presentation  of  the  case  invites 
sober  analysis. 

That  our  treaty  rights  and  our  legitimate  com- 
mercial interests  in  China  should  have  adequate 
protection  nobody  will  deny.  The  question  is, 
what  protection  do  they  need?  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  commend  or  justify  in  any  manner  the 
policy  of  certain  European  powers,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  the  military  and  naval  helplessness 
of  the  Chinese  government,  aim  at  territorial 
conquest  within  the  ancient  empire.  But  when 
we  merely  consider  our  commercial  interests,  and 
how  they  may  be  affected  by  the  occupation  of 
Chinese  ports  by  European  powers,  we  must  not 
forget  that  China  has  not  at  all  been  an  open 
couutry  freely  accessible  to  our  trade;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  trade  has  been  confined  to  a certain  lim- 
ited number  of  ports,  and  that  foreign  control 
would  be  much  more  apt  to  enlarge  and  unfet- 
ter than  to  restrict  it,  according  as  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  foreign  powers  concerned  is  re- 
spectively more  or  less  liberal.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  international  ethics,  very  much  may  be 
said  against  the  policy  of  conquest  which  has  just 
been  inaugurated.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  break  down  many  of  the  barriers  which  have 
obstructed  the  advance  of  commerce  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  What,  as  a commercial  nation, 
we  care  about  is  not  whether  this  or  that  power 
possesses  or  controls  this  or  that  port  or  territory, 
but  that  we  should  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom of  trade  with  whomsoever  may  possess  or  con- 
trol such  ports  or  territories.  And  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  benefited  than  to  be  injured  by  the  passing 
of  Chinese  ports  that  are  not  now  open  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners  that  may  open  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  British  always  do. 

That  any  of  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy  there 
will  be  curtailed,  or  that  in  any  new  arrangements 
our  commercial  interests  will  be  disregarded,  is 
hardly  to  be  apprehended.  The  reason  why  the 
United  States  are  always  treated  with  due  consid- 
eration by  the  powers  concerned  has  been  repeated- 
ly set  forth  in  these  columns.  It  is  that,  however 
unfriendly  this  or  that  European  power  may  be  to 
us  at  heart,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  not 
be  extremely  careful  to  avoid  a serious  quarrel 
with  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  our  present  substan- 
tially unassailable  continental  position— in  other 
words, so  long  as  a war  with  us  would  be  a contest  of 
resources,  atrial  of  eudurance,  in  which  by  far  the 
greater  staying  power  would  be  on  our  side,  and 
which,  while  not  offering  our  enemy  an  opportunity 
for  achieving  a decisive  advantage  by  a quick  use  of 
his  readier  armament,  would  expose  him  to  incal- 
culable dangers  by  offering  tempting  opportunities 
to  his  jealous  rivals.  Thus  it  is  to  be  explained 
that  we  command  the  considerate  regard  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  in  a truly  extraordinary  de- 
gree. Nobody  can  survey  the  history  of  our  for- 
eign affairs  since  the  close  of  our  civil  war  w ithout 
recognizing  the  fact  that  even  the  strongest  nations 
would  go  to  the  utmost  lengths  of  concession  to 
meet  our  wishes,  or  at  least  to  steer  clear  of  a seri- 
ous rupture  of  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.  A word  from  our  government  sufficed  to 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  from 
Mexico.  Great  Britain  settled  our  Alabama  claims 


not  only  at  a large  expense  of  money,  but  at  a tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  pride.  The  same  nation  took 
President  Cleveland's  defiant  Venezuela  message, 
which  would  have  been  fiercely  resented  had  it 
come  from  any  other  quarter,  with  a meekness  of 
spirit  proving  an  extreme  indisposition  on  its  part 
to  have  trouble  with  this  republic.  Examples 
might  be  multiplied. 

What  reason  is  there  for  apprehending  that 
there  will  be  less  of  this  desire  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past, 
if  we  continue  to  occupy  the  same  substantially 
unassailable  position  which  we  now  hold?  No 
unprejudiced  person  will  doubt  that  this  republic 
will,  in  China  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  all  its 
rights  recognized,  and  any  just  and  reasonable 
demand  of  commercial  advantage  — ay,  any  de- 
mand that  is  not  positively  and  provokingly  un- 
fair—complied  with  by  any  European  power  with- 
out serious  difficulty.  Neither  is  there  any  ground 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a neutral  in  case  the  powers  at  present 
engaged  in  those  Chinese  enterprises  should  in  the 
course  of  things  get  into  a conflict  among  them 
selves.  Our  Jingoes,  who  are  so  fond  of  insisting 
that  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  foreign  aggression 
or  insult,  indeed  never  tire  of  pointing  to  the  war 
of  1812,  when  this  republic  had,  as  a neutral,  been 
kicked  and  cuffed  without  mercy  by  both  belliger- 
ents. But  they  forget  to  mention  that  at  that  period 
thiscountry,  with  itescanty  population  and  its  finan- 
cial poverty,  cut  a very  small  figure  in  the  world, 
rather  inviting  the  insolence  of  the  great  military 
and  naval  powers,  while  now  we  may  without  ex- 
aggeration be  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest,  and 
in  a certain  sense  fhe  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
in  men  aud  means,  which  cannot  be  offended  with 
impunity.  In  fact,  in  case  of  a collision  between 
the  rivals  in  the  far  East,  the  belligerents  would  be 
especially  mindful  of  our  neutral  rights,  each  dread- 
ing to  see  the  United  States  on  the  olher  side. 

That  under  such  circumstances  the  acquisition 
of  Hawaii  should  be  necessary  to  secure  respect  for 
our  treaty  rights  or  our  commercial  interests  in 
the  East  seems  highly  preposterous.  It  will  ap- 
pear the  more  preposterous  the  clearer  we  make  it 
to  our  minds  what  the  possession  of  Hawaii  would 
really  mean.  It  would  simply  be  the  possession 
of  an  insular  territory  two  thousand  miles  away 
from  our  nearest  coast,  a very  large  majority  of 
the  population  of  which  do  not  want  to  be- 
long to  us,  and  which  is,  in  a military  sense,  sub- 
stantially unprotected,  and  will  be  so  for  many 
years,  for  it  will  require  a long  time  to  build 
the  fortifications  and  the  war-ships  necessary  for 
its  defence  in  case  we  should  get  into  a broil 
with  even  a moderately  strong  naval  power. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  that  could  possibly 
tempt  any  of  the  powers  now  engaged  in  the  so- 
called  partition  of  Chiua  to  risk  a quarrel  with  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  the  opportunity  to  take 
from  us,  by  a rapid  dash,  a piece  of  entirely  defence- 
less territory,  the  attempt  to  recover  which  would 
force  us  into  a war  far  away  from  our  superior 
home  resources,  on  a field  of  action  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  us.  The  possession  of  Hawaii  would 
therefore  not  make  us  appear  more  formidable,  but  ' 
it  would  really  make  us  appear  far  more  vulnera- 
ble than  we  are  in  our  present  condition.  Thus  it 
would  not  increase  our  influence  as  to  the  new 
commercial  arrangements  which  may  be  made  in 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  China,  but  it  would 
rather  be  apt  seriously  to  compromise  that  influ- 
ence. 

The  advocates  of  the  annexation  scheme  have 
been  endeavoring  to  propitiate  the  popular  mind 
by  much  vague  talk  about  the  defence  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  in  our  possession  would  be  to  our 
Pacific  coast,  while  in  fact  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
if  we  possessed  them,  would,  in  case  of  war,  have 
to  be  defended  from  our  Pacific  coast  by  a strong 
fleet  of  war-ships.  And  this  is  the  all-important 
point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands  can,  indeed,  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  naval 
purposes.  But  it  will  always  require  a big  navy 
to  make  them  useful  and  secure  to  us.  All  the 
commercial  advantages  they  can  give  us  we  can 
have  without  annexing  them,  and  without  main- 
taining a large  and  costly  navy  to  protect  them. 
The  question  therefore  simply  is  whether  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  willing  to  give  up  their  inestima- 
ble privilege  of  being  great,  powerful,  and  secure 
without  great  naval  and  military  armaments,  to 
plunge  into  a policy  of  wild  adventure,  and  to 
create  for  themselves  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
costly  armies  and  navies  merely  to  enjoy  benefits 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  really  valuable,  can  be 
had  without  such  armaments.  This  question  the 
American  people  should  decide  with  their  eyes 
open.  They  should  certainly  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  stampeded  by  vague  and  fanciful  de- 
clamation. Carl  Schurz. 
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THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 

“Aftkr  k Skktou  hy  ms  Majesty  Emperor  Wii.mam  II.  or  Germany,  Kino  of  Prussia,  kxkoutrp  by  II.  Knackfusb,  1895." 


A PICTURE  BY  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 

(Tiierk  was  a time  when  the  world  watched  the  multi- 
farious activities  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany  with 
considerable  apprehension.  But  repeated  shocks  to  the 
nervous  system  deaden  the  susceptibilities,  aud  accord- 
ingly, when  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  the  Em- 
peror had  given  the  historical  painter,  Hermann  Knackfuss, 
a sketch  and  instructions  to  work  it  up  into  a historical 
picture,  the  world  for  the  most  part  smiled.  It  was  un- 
derstood. with  a sort  of  languid  interest,  that  the  subject 
represented  Michael,  the  archangel,  summoning  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  across  a 
ravine  appeared  a figure  in  the  nttitude  of  the  statues  of 
Buddha.  It  had  beneath  it  what  newspaper  men  call  a 
scare  line— “ The  Yellow  Peril.”  Was  it  simply  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Old  World  division  between  Christ  and 
Buddha,  or  did  Michael  typify  some  modern  Peter  the 
Hermit?  And,  if  so,  was  the  Emperor  proposing  to  as- 
sume the  role?  And  this  yellow  peril,  what  did  it  amount 
to?  Raffaelli,  the  realistic  painter  of  the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners and  street  life  of  modern  Paris,  wrote  the  following 
article  for  the  Weekly,  in  which  he  shows  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  yellow  peril;  and  the  world 
seemed  of  the  same  mind. 

So  matters  stood  until  last  Christmas  was  drawing 
near — that  season  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men 
— and  the  Emperor  presented  the  world  with  a Christmas 
surprise  packet.  Again  it  was  the  yellow  peril— no  long- 
er, however,  an  allegorical  suggestion,  but  a hard  fact; 
and  we  find  we  had  read  the  allegory  wrongly.  It  was 
not  Europe,  after  all.  that  was  in  peril  from  China,  hut 
China  herself  that  was  to  turn  a paler  yellow  at  her  own 
peril  from  abroad. 

The  Emperor  has  attracted  more  attention  to  Kiao-chou 
than  he  did  to  his  sketch.  Whether  the  present  situation 
was  skilfully  concealed  in  that  work  of  art,  or  circum- 
stances have  changed  the  course  of  the  imperial  dream,  is 
a subject  for  interesting  conjecture.) 

Everything  that  comes  to  us  from  one  of  those  men 
whom  the  nccident  of  birth  has  made  kings  with  unlimit- 
ed power,  magnificent  emperors,  ought  to  be  examined, 
weighed,  tested,  with  hesitation,  anxious  suspicion,  and 
incessant  care;  just  as  our  chemists  in  the  laboratory  of 
Paris  should  do  when  a pot  is  brought  to  them  which  has 
been  found  upon  the  roadway.  What  does  it  enclose?  Is 
it  explosive?  Has  it  a fuse?  Does  it  confine  some  ter- 
rible acid,  or  simply  the  lunch  which  the  street-sweeper’s 
wife  has  placed  upon  the  ground  a moment  ago  for  her 
husband,  and  therefore  contains  only  an  indifferent  hash 
pretty  badly  seasoued? 

Well,  a few  weeks  back  I was  looking  at  a reproduction 
— very  had,  it  must  be  admitted — of  the  latest  picture  of 
my  powerful  confrere  William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

I shall  certainly  not  tell  you  what  I think  of  it  as  a 
painting,  for  to  judge  a painting  properly,  one  must  first 
seeit.  Reproductions,  especially  bad  ones,  give  no  idea 
of  the  art  which  may  be  concealed  in  all  the  lines  and  col- 
ors. But  this  picture  bore  a title  with  a well  established 
meaning— ” The  Yellow  Peril.” 


This  subject,  to  be  plain,  is  allegorical,  It  belongs  to 
the  symbolic  class.  So  my  powerful  confrere  is  a sym- 
bolist! Now  what  is  the  value  of  this  subject?  How  are 
France  and  the  neighboring  powers  at  present,  or  likely  to 
be,  in  peril  by  act  of  the  Asiatic,  and  of  Indians,  Chinese, 
aud  Japanese  in  particular?  This  is  what  we  are  going 
to  examine.  We  are  bound  to  know  with  certainty  what  is 
contained  in  this  enigma  which  menaces  by  reason  of  its 
subject  and  its  author. 

China  is  an  enormous  nation.  It  reckons  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants— ten  times  France.  Its 
population,  which  possessed  a refined  civilization,  has  ac- 
complished the  complete  cycle  of  the  life  of  nations — the 
taking  possession  of  the  soil,  conquests,  flourishing  of  the 
arts— and  at  length  is  slowly  returned  to  a kind  of  general 
lethargy  and  mere  animal  existence;  and,  I will  add,  his- 
tory in  hand,  it  is  a lethargy  from  which  it  will  never 
wake  again.  I am  going  to  prove  it. 

One  has  only  to  open  this  great  book  of  the  nations  to 
find  confirmation  of  the  poiut  I here  urge;  to  discover 
that  at  no  epoch,  in  no  times,  has  a people  which  has 
once  travelled  through  these  different  periods  of  develop- 
ment and  reached  the  blossoming  of  the  arts,  which  has 
once  had  an  extended  and  complete  period  of  art — that  at 
no  epoch,  I say,  has  such  a people  risen  from  its  ruin  and 
resumed  rank  among  the  live  and  active  nations. 

Yes,  it  is  with  natious  as  with  individuals, who  are  born, 
live,  and  die;  save  that  a people  composed  of  numberless 
individuals  does  uot  entirely  die;  no,  but  it  falls  into  a 
lethargy  of  existence,  an  indifference  to  effort  and  to 
what  is  best,  into  a nihilism,  in  fact,  which  renders  it 
henceforth  a marked  and  easy  prey  to  the  invasion  of  an- 
other people,  which  accomplishes  in  its  turn  its  movement 
of  conquest,  and  believes  in  life  and  action. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  life  of  ancient  India,  which 
had  an  advanced  civilization  and  an  art.  and  which  to- 
day, with  its  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  held  in  veritable  bondage  by  a few  hundred  Eng- 
lish. We  can  well  say  that  the  soul  of  the  peoples  of  India 
is  dead,  quite  dead,  and  dead  since  five  or  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era! 

Again,  we  have  before  us  the  Egyptians,  famous  builders 
of  granite  pyramids,  invaders  of  Asia — for  we  shall  find 
that  all  people  who  attain  to  power  invade  Asia,  one  after 
the  other.  The  Egyptians,  conquerors  of  Nubia,  builders 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis;  and  behold  their  famous  Sesos- 
tris.who  once  more  turns  Asia  upside  down,  and  Europe, 
vanquishing  the  Scythians  and  the  Thracians.  Under  him 
Egyptian  art  begins  to  decline,  and  when  art  declines,  it  is 
the  soul  of  the  people  which  flies  further  off,  emigrates; 
and  if  we  take  as  date  this  sovereignty  of  Sesostris,  whose 
royal  devices  are  borne  upon  our  Obelisk  of  the  Place  de 
la'Concorde,  and  who  consecrated  it  to  the  gods,  it  has 
heen  dead  for  3600  years.  Henceforth  her  history  slowly 
sinks  into  darkness  and  night,  and  to-day  the  Egyptians, 
reduced  to  nothing  or  nearly  so,  pass  from  the  Turks  to 
the  English,  in  a moment,  without  a consciousness  of  the 
change.  But  Egypt  is  dead! 

Then  there  are  the  Assyrians,  constructors  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh.  Led  by  the  fabled  Semiramis,  they  de- 
clined under  Sardanapalus,  the  fellow  who  lived  as  a 


woman — dressed  like  one,  anointed  and  painted,  and  who 
embroidered  stuffs  of  purple  and  gold!  Conquerors  of 
Jerusalem,  they  invaded  Asia  in  their  turn — but  where, 
then,  exactly  w’as  Assyria? 

The  Phoenicians  arrive  later,  but  where  is  Carthage?  • 

Then  there  are  the  Persians.  Mighty  among  the  mighty, 
they  achieve  once  more  the  conquest  of  Asia.  For  always 
ana  always,  I repeat  it,  the  Egyptians  first,  the  Assyrians 
next,  and  now  the  Persiuns  conquered  and  reconquered 
Asia  and  pillaged  it. 

. Then  come  the  Greeks  and  beat  the  Persians,  whose 
satraps  permit  themselves  to  be  beaten  individually  one 
after  the  other,  like  the  Chinese  to-day,  who  in  their  ego- 
ism defend  their  particular  province  instead  of  thinking 
of  the  whole  country,  and  so  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten 
by  the  Japanese. 

And  next  are  the  Macedonians,  who,  with  Alexander, 
go  back  and  beat  the  Persians,  and  reach  as  far  as  the 
Indians. 

But  where  is  marvellous  Greece?  Temple,  supreme  and 
magnificent,  ■which  no  longer  reckons  an  officiating  priest? 
And  the  Roman  in  his  turn  arrives,  and  in  his  turn  also 
goes  to  assert  his  power  in  Asia,  and  to  pillage  the  riches 
of  liis  first  ancestors.  Aud  Rome,  no  more  than  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  no  more  than  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  no 
more  than  Jerusalem,  no  more  than  Carthage,  than  Ath- 
ens or  Sparta,  has  reconquered  the  magnificent  power  of 
the  grand  epochs! 

This  review  of  the  famous  dead — is  it  not  convincing, 
equivalent  to  absolute  conviction? 

Invariably  history  shows  us  a people  attaining  to  civili- 
zation, then  falling  back  into  mere  animalism  and  vege- 
tation, ■whilst  a neighboring  people,  in  its  turn  rooted  in 
faith,  goes  still  farther  in  knowledge,  and  conquers,  en- 
slaves, and  pillages  the  people  which  preceded  it  in 
power. 

Thus  we  have  just  seen,  two  years  ago,  the  Japanese, 
who  are  a younger  nation,  go  ns  far  ns  the  walls  of  Peking, 
and  lose  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Ah!  the  Emperor  William  ought  to  know  better  than 
any  one  that  when  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  glory  of 
reaching  the  capital  of  a people  that  is  alive  and  on  its  feet, 
the  bill  of  costs  fully  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men!  These  Chinese!  I wasconversingafewdaysago 
with  two  travellers,  the  Abbe  Vigneron  and  M.  Maorolle, 
who  passed  several  years  in  the  interior  of  China.  They 
assured  me  that  half  the  Chinese  were  absolutely  ignorant 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  war  which  was  taking  place 
between  them  and  the  Japanese,  and  that  the  Emperor 
of  China  himself,  the  son  of  heaven,  would  have  said: 
“ But  all  this  war  does  not  concern  me,  and  really  I 
know  nothing  of  what  people  are  talking.  It  is  that  im- 
becile Li  Hung  Chang  who  is  fighting  with  the  Japanese; 
it  is  not  I.” 

There  is  not,  then,  there  never  has  been  for  three  thou- 
sand years,  a yellow  peril;  there  never  will  be. 

That  is  all  I would  have  said  to  my  very  powerful  con- 
frere had  he  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  views  upon  the 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  first  picture,  of  which, 
I regret,  I know  only  an  indifferent  and  allogether  un- 
satisfactory reproduction.  J.  F.  Raffaelli. 
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A NOVEL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Happy  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  a hobby. 
The  more  exacting  the  siruiu  of  daily  work,  the 
greater  the  advantage  in  having  some  other  chan- 
nel into  which  the  energies  of  the  brain  may  be 
directed  for  a spell.  A characteristic  feature  of 
the  times  is  the  prevalence  of  hobbies  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  pursued.  It  is  the 
healthy  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  work  to  play 
which  keeps  the  wheels  of  this  restless  age  to  a 
fairly  normal  pace.  Of  all  modern  hobbies,  none 
is  more  justly  popular  than  photography.  The 
co-operation  of  science  and  capital  has  made  it 
possible  for  tens  of  thousands  to  practise  it,  and 
with  increasing  success.  And  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer who  follows  the  art  from  a love  of  it,  is 


THE  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN,  NEW  YORK. 


not  hampered  by  trade  considerations,  and  brings  a con- 
tinually fresh  and  eager  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  is  to  be 
credited  with  nearly  every  improvement  in  the  aims  and 
methods.  In  most  branches  of 
art  the  amateur  justifies  the  mild 
amusement  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded by  the  professional,  but  in 
photography  it  is  he  who  has  set 
the  standard,  and  almost  exclusive- 
ly reached  it 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
the  manufacturers  of  photographic 
materials  who  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  this  result.  Their 
assertion  that  if  you  will  only 
touch  the  button  they  will  do  the 
rest  is  far  more  true  than  the  gen- 
erality of  trade  catchwords.  The 
reliability  of  their  cameras  enables 
the  amateur  with  a true  sense  of 
what  will  make  a good  subject  to 
secure  results  which  by  skilful  and 
artistic  methods  of  printing  may 
be  developed  into  a beautiful 
picture.  Especially  reliable,  as 
well  as  convenient,  is  the  little 
snap-shot  camera.  It  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  mild  humor;  its 
votaries  have  almost  forgotten  they 
were  ever  called  “fiends,”  and 
probably  by  this  lime  even  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  has  overcome 
his  abhorrence  of  the  ubiquitous 
nnd  persistent  “detective.” 

The  camera  is  at  last  justified  of 
its  children,  as  the  photographic  ex- 
hibition which  was  recently  held 
in  New  York,  amply  demonstrated. 

The  nucleus  of  it  was  a set  of 
competitions  for  kodak  prints, 
which  evoked  a response  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  specimens.  To 
the  large  number  of  prize -win- 
ning prints  was  added  an  exten- 
sive display  of  invited  exhibits 
from  the  best  amateur  photogra- 
phers, nnd  the  result,  which  filled 
the  galleries  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  was  a gratification  to  ev- 
erybody and  a surprise  to  many. 

The  exhibition  was  originally  held 
at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street, 

London,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  was  assigned  to  Mr.  George 
Walton.  The  furnishings  were 
brought  over  here  and  set  up 
in  the  academy.  Mr.  Walton 
made  a background  for  the  sepia 
tones  of  the  prints  by  covering  the 
walls  with  stout,  open  - meshed 
canvas, which  was  tinted  pale  green, 
warm  drab,  or  pnle  greenish -pur- 
ple. In  some  cases  a simple  de- 
sign was  stencilled  on.  Round  the 
top  of  the  walls  were  festoons  of 
the  same  material,  with  drapery 


glass,  looking  like  enormous  pebbles,  or  of  tin  or  copper 
or  oxidized  metal — an*  arrangement  attractively  Oriental 
in  character,  and  according  well  with  the  scheme  of 
drapery. 

Of  the  great  array  of  photographs  it  is  only  possible  to 
speak  in  general  praise.  But  one  thing  may  be  noted 
with  special  satisfaction.  In  their  attempt  to  produce 
an  artistic  picture  the  majority  of  the  photographers  no 
longer  arrange  a number  of  figures  into  a subject  com- 
position, but  take  a snnp-shotnt  unpremeditated  groups — 
at  crowded  streets,  or,  better  still,  devote  themselves  to 
recording  beautiful  scenes  of  landscape  and  sky  and  wa- 
ter. Their  artistic  knowledge  and 
feeling  are  shown  in  the  happy 
choice  of  a subject,  and  in  the  care- 
ful printing,  which  avoids  a conflict 
of  dark  and  light,  nnd  secures  a 
harmony  of  graduated  tones.  A 
word  must  also  be  said  of  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  they  reproduce 
paintings  and  architecture.  In 
these  various  ways  photography 
lays  claim  to  be  considered  a seri- 
ous brauch  of  art. 

Charles  II.  Caffin. 


THE  SOLDIERS  AND 
SAILORS’  MONUMENT 
FOR  JERSEY  CITY. 

A competition  among  sculptors 
and  architects,  submitting  designs 
and  models  for  a soldiers  and  sail- 
ors’ monument  to  be  erected  in 
Jersey  City,  pursuant  to  law  and 
an  appropriation  of  $12,500  by  the 
State  Legislature,  has  been  decided 
in  favor  of  Philip  Martiny,  sculp- 
tor, to  whom  is  committed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  Second  and 
third  prizes  were  awarded  to  C.  II. 
Niehaus  and  J.  Massey  Rliind, 
carrying  with  them  the  sums  of 
$300  and  $200. 

In  many  respects  this  competi- 
tion is  remarkable.  There  were 
thirty-nine  models  in  the  contest, 
and  all  of  them  from  American 
sculptors  of  standing,  and  the  ex- 
pert judges  called  in  to  determine 
on  the  merits  of  the  work  were 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society ; George  B. 
Post,  of  the  Architectural  League; 
Daniel  C.  French  and  Herbert 
Adams,  sculptors  of  the  first  rank. 
The  award  in  each  instance  washy 
a unanimous  vote,  and  a highly  ad- 
mirable result  has  been  obtained. 

Mnrtiny’s  model. thirty-six  inches 
high,  complete  in  composition,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  presents 
a sitting  figure  of  Victory  with 
a Greek  helmet  and  a pose  of 
much  dignity  and  sweetness,  fur- 
ther made  allegorical  by  a spray 
of  olive  branch  to  serve  as  an  em- 
blem that  the  civil  wnr  has  left  no 
lasting  bitterness  between  the  sec- 
tions. 

In  this  work  Martiny  exhibits 
qualities  in  composition  of  a high 
order.  A single  glance  will  show 
that  this  artist  has  a fine  poetical 
temperament,  knowing  how  to  ex 


suspended  at  intervals.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
latter  was  a decorative  border,  also  stencilled. 
The  centre  of  each  room  was  shielded  from  the 
light  by  a velarium,  formed  of  thin  material  at- 
tached at  intervals  to  cross-bars,  and  suspended 
from  the  walls.  At  the  point  where  the  festoons 
met  the  curtains  were  hung  trophies  of  very 
original  and  artistic  design.  The  uppermost 
feature  was  a large  disk  of  copper  or  zinc  per- 
forated with  a pattern.  Hanging  by  chains  from  this 
was  another  device,  and  from  it,  suspended  in  the  same 
way,  a third.  These  were,  variously,  of  colored  convex 
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press  the  lesson  of  the  civil  war  in  plastic  allegory  care- 
fully modulated  and  softened  by  the  arrangement  of  ar- 
tistic draperies,  by  a thoughtful  and  sympathetic  pose, 
leaving  out  of  the  ensemble  anything  that  might  express 
victory  in  an  offensive  sense. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  soldiers  and  sailors’  monuments 
in  general  are  drawn  upon  lines  of  martial  glory,  with 
fire  and  sword  ns  the  prevailing  key-note  of  the  composi- 
tion and  bristling  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  In  this 
particular  case  Martiny  has  made  a happy  departure, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  strife  between  brothers  should 
not  be  perpetuated  to  ignominy  of  the  one  or  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  other.  This  is  the  spirit  which  led  Charles 
Sumner,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  deplore  the  action 
of  Congress  in  ordering  and  buying  pictures  painted  to 
glorify  the  victor  at  the  expense  of  the  vaaquished,  thus 
fanning  afresh  the  embers  of  sectional  hate. 

The  figure  of  Victory  is  nine  feet  high,  the  pedestal 
eight  feet,  and  the  monument  itself,  when  placed  in  one 
of  the  parks  of  Jersey  City,  will  form  a beautiful  tribute 
to  the  gallantry  of  Hudson  County  soldiers  and  sailors, 
however  tardy  the  recognition  may  be. 


THE  BATTLE-SHIPS 
“KEARSAKGE”  AND  “KENTUCKY.” 

The  coming  launching  of  these  battle-ships  is  particu- 
larly interesting— first,  because  of  the  double  event  on  the 
same  day;  second,  because  they  will  be  the  heaviest 
masses  of  steel  ever  launched  in  this  country;  and,  final- 
ly, because  they  will  be,  when  first  commissioned,  the 
mightiest  of  our  battle  ships. 

The  keels  of  these  vessels  were  laid  on  the  80th  of 
June,  1890— six  months  after  their  construction  wasaward- 
ed  to  the  Newport  News  Ship  building  and  Dry  Dock 
Company — and  their  launching  within  eighteen  months 
from  the  beginning  of  building  is  a record  for  this  coun- 
try. There  is  every  reasonable  assurance  that  the  vessels 
will  be  completed  within  the  contract  time — another  re- 
markable performance  for  ships  of  this  size  — and  the 
contractors  promise  to  turn  them  over  to  the  government 
by  the  2d  of  January,  1899. 

The  ships  are  combinations  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Indiana  and  the  Iowa  types,  but  with  exceptionally  mod- 
erate draughts,  and  their  general  dimensions  and  princi- 
pal features  are:  Length  on  load  water-line.  368  feet; 
maximum  beam,  72  feet  2.5  inches;  normal  displacement, 
11,525  tons;  mean  draught,  at  normal  displacement,  23 
feet  0 inches;  speed  (contract),  16  knots;  maximum  indi- 
cated horse  - power  (estimated),  10,000;  coal  supply,  at 
normal  displacement,  400  tons;  total  bunker  capacity, 
1210  tons;  complement,  511  men. 

The  batteries  of  each  ship  are  as  follows:  main  bat- 
tery—4 13-inch  and  4 8- inch  breech-loading  rifles;  secon- 
dary battery— 14  5-inch  rapid-fire  rifles;  auxiliary  battery 
— 20  0-pounder  and  0 1-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  4 Gatling 
guns,  1 field  gun. 

In  addition  to  that  offensive  force  may  be  added  a tor- 
pedo equipment  of  four  broadside  discharges,  two  on  each 
side  amidships. 

The  guns  of  the  main  battery  are  mounted  in  two  two- 
storied  turrets  of  hardened  steel,  and  all  four  guns  are 
constrained  to  point  in  the  same  direction  when  either  the 
upper  or  the  lower  guns  are  in  action.  The  upper,  or 
8-inch  guns,  arc  housed  within  steel  walls  9 inches  thick, 
augmented  to  11  inches  where  the  guns  peer  out.  Tne 
13-inch  guns  are  surrounded  generally  by  15  inches  of 
steel,  except  at  the  front,  where  the  face  plates  are  2 
inches  heavier.  To  penetrate  that  armor  an  enemy’s  shot 
must  strike  fairly  aud  squarely  with  a driving  force  of 
quite  16,000  foot-tons.  The  5-inch  guns  are  placed  be- 
hind a solid  breastwork  of  6-inch  steel,  and  are  separated 
one  from  another  by  dividing  walls  of  steel  2 inches 
thick,  that  bursting  shell  or  damage  to  one  gun  may  not 
be  spread  to  the  neighboring  pieces.  The  6-pounders  are 
mounted  on  the  berth  deck  well  forward  and  aft,  and  up 
on  the  superstructure  deck  above  the  5-inch  guns,  and 
are  substantially  unprotected  save  for  the ’small  shield 
carried  on  each  gun.  The  l-pounders  and  the  Gatlings 
are  placed  up  in  the  military  tops.  The  essentially  novel 
feature  of  these  vessels  is  the  battery  of  5-inch  rapid-fire 
guns,  each  piece  having  a serviceable  rapidity  of  fire  of 
six  shots  every  minute.  With  these  guns  it  is  intended  to 
tear  away  the  light  armor  upon  a foe,  and  to  riddle  his 
unprotected  ends  with  explosive  shell. 

The  hull  is  protected  from  attack  by  a 7J-foot  water- 
line belt  of  armor  running  from  abreast  the  after  turret 
forward  to  the  stem.  From  the  after  end  of  this  belt  for- 
ward 174  feet  the  armor  has  a maximum  thickness  of 
16J  inches  at  the  top  and  tapers  to  9J-  iuches  at  the  lower 
edge,  4 feet  below  the  normal  water-line.  Throughout  the 
remaining  part  this  side  armor  gradually  diminishes  to 
4 inches  at  the -stem.  Two  athwartship  bulkheads,  one 
forward  and  one  aft,  turn  inboard  at  the  ends  of  the  16£- 
inch  armor,  and  terminate  against  the  heavy  barbettes 
which  rise  for  the  main  battery  from  the  protective  deck. 
The  forward  bulkhead  is  10  inches  thick,  and  the  after 
one  12,  and,  in  either  case,  present  a formidable  front 
against  a raking  fire.  On  top  of  these  heavy  -walls  and 
the  inboard  ledge  of  the  heaviest  part  of  the  water-line 
belt  rests  a flat  protective  deck  of  steel  2$  inches  thick, 
and  below  and  within  this  sheltering  mass  of  hardened 
metal  are  placed  the  engines,  the  boilers,  and  the  maga- 
zines. crowded  with  their  tons  of  destructiveness.  Con- 
tinuing from  the  lower  edge  of  the  athwartship  bulkheads 
the  protective  deck  runs  slantingly  to  the  bow  and  to  the 
stern,  and  is  generally  3 iuches  thick,  except  where  it 


slopes  to  the  sides  and  is  2 inches  heavier.  For  a distance 
of  200  feet  amidships,  reaching  from  the  water-line  belt 
up  to  the  main -deck,  the  sides  are  5 inches  thick,  and 
back  of  that  are  many  feet  of  coal  and  a wide  belt  of 
corn-pith  cellulose.  The  cellulose  belt  is  carried  forward 
and  aft  to  the  ends. 

Two  sets  of  triple  - expansion  engines,  driving  twin 
screws,  and  in  separate  water  - tight  compartments,  will 
propel  the  ships;  and  five  large  boilers, working  at  a pres- 
sure of  180  pounds,  will  generate  the  needful  steam. 
There  will  be  something  like  ninety  auxiliary  engines — 
steam,  hydraulic,  pueumatic,  and  electric  — for  the  pur- 
poses of  pumping,  draining,  ventilating,  lighting,  and  the 
supply  of  miscellaneous  power.  The  turrets  and  the  ten 
ammunition  hoists  will  be  run  by  electricity;  and  these 
ships  mark  the  first  general  adaptation  of  electrical  con- 
trol for  such  purposes. 

The  conning-tower,  or  fighting  station,  is  just  below  the 
pilot-house  and  abaft  the  forward  turret,  and  is  10  inches 
thick.  From  it,  down  through  an  armored  tube  piercing 
the  protective  deck,  will  be  led  the  usual  vocal,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  means  of  communication  and  control. 
Each  mast  will  carry  a set  of  electrical  signals,  and  the 
lower  masts  will  serve  as  air-shafts,  down  which  the  blow- 
ers below  will  draw.  Chief  Constructor  Hichborn  says  : 

“ With  their  bunkers  filled,  and  at  a cruising  speed  of 
10  knots,  these  vessels  will  have  a wide  radius  of  action, 
while  their  moderate  draught  will  enable  them  to  enter 
harbors  too  shallow  for  even  the  general  run  of  heavy 
cruisers.  The  strategic  advantage  of  this  characteristic 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  In  scope  and  arc  of 
fire  the  batteries  are  very  formidable,  while  in  the  matter 
of  armor  protection  the  ships  are  unsurpassed  abroad.” 

Statistics  are  but  a poor  means  of  compassing  the  pow- 
ers and  the  possibilities  of  such  craft;  but  when  the  lay- 
man knows  that  these  ships  not  only  represent  the  high- 
est attainment  of  every  contributive  art;  that  they  bear 
the  very  hall-mark  of  our  national  advancement;  that  they 
are  seaworthy,  navigable  fortresses  of  ponderous  might; 
that  they  are  storehouses  and  magazines,  work  - shops, 
drill-grounds,  and  healthful  and  comfortable  habitations 
for  half  a thousand  exacting  persons,  then  he  may  appre- 
ciate a small  part  of  their  peace-time  significance.  In 
the  face  of  a foe  even  their  commanding  officers  can  guess 
the  might  of  those  murderous  batteries  only  in  terms  of 
abstract  formulae. 

Two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is 
the  unprecedentedly  reasonable  price  for  each  of  these 
ships;  and  there  is  no  bonus  offered  for  excess  of  speed. 

It.  G.  Skerrett. 


THE  DRAMA. 

In  writiug  “The  Conquerors,”  now  running  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre,  Mr.  Paul  Potter  evidently  aimed  to  make  a 
“sensation  of  scandal.”  He  has  succeeded.  In  spite  of 
gross  absurdities  of  plot  and  of  over-abundance  of  theatri- 
cal material,  he  has  also  made  an  interesting  and  a fairly 
effective  drama.  Indeed,  its  merits  are  such  that  Mr. 
Potter  might  have  been  just  as  successful  if  he  had  been 
less  scandalous.  It  is  a pity  that  so  clever  a playwright 
should  have  stooped  to  wholly  gratuitous  indecency. 

Mr.  Potter  has  been  studying  the  contemporary  French 
writers.  He  has  openly  appropriated  some  of  their  mate- 
rial, and  he  lias  made  a rather  bungling  use  of  their  meth- 
ods. The  first  act  introduces  a group  of  young  Prussian 
officers  quartered  in  the  castle  of  the  Grandpres  of  Dinan,  at 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  During  the  supper 
that  they  give  for  some  Parisian  dancing-girls  the  most 
reckless  amoug  them  proposes  a toast  in  which  he  grossly 
insults  the  French.  The  beautiful  Yvonne  de  Qrandpre 
promptly  dashes  a glass  of  wine  into  his  face.  On  this 
graceful  episode,  which  brings  the  act  to  a climax,  Mr. 
Potter  has  constructed  his  drama.  The  scoundrel  who  has 
received  the  libation  determines  upon  speedy  revenge. 
But  when  his  opportunity  comes  we  witness  a conversion 
more  sudden  and  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  Clorin- 
da  Wildairs  in  “ A Lady  of  Quality.”  Once  turned  vir- 
tuous, he  saves  Yvonne  from  another  villain,  who  has 
been  lurking  in  the  background;  but  instead  of  winning 
glory,  he  is  suspected  by  the  girl  of  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
he  is  stabbed  in  the  back  by  her,  and  he  is  about  to  be 
shot  for  having  saved  her  brother’s  life.  At  the  end,  when 
he  is  given  one  more  chance  and  she  learns  what  a beauti- 
ful character  he  really  has,  she  discovers  that  she  has 
loved  him  all  the  time! 

In  spite  of  its  many  ridiculous  features,  Mr.  Potter  has 
actually  succeeded  in  making  the  story  plausible.  The 
first  act,  notwithstanding  that  silly  climax,  fairly  sparkles 
with  life.  The  hero's  conversion  in  the  second  act  fol- 
lows a dramatic  scene,  but  the  effect  is  weakened  by  the 
episode  that  closes  the  act,  where  villain  number  two 
meets  his  death.  So  much  villany  tended  to  create  the 
reaction  of  laughter.  Indeed,  toward  the  close  of  the 
drama  laughter  was  occasionally  heard  where  the  effect 
should  have  been  profoundly  serious.  Mr.  Potter  had 
unnerved  his  audience,  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  he  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest.  Judiciously 
pruned,  the  drama  would  be  far  stronger  than  it  seemed 
on  its  first  production.  It  is  full  of  action  and  color,  and 
though  the  comedy  is  pretty  feeble,  the  introduction  of 
the  groups  of  peasants  and  soldiers  lends  to  the  scenes  an 
agreeable  variety.  Mr.  Potter  has  not  caught  the  French 
atmosphere,  however,  and  his  characterizations  lack  vigor 
and  consistency.  The  piece  had  the  advantage  of  an 
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elaborate  production : the  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  the 
actors  played  with  zest.  The  greatest  success  was  made 
by  Mr.  William  Faversham  as  the  hero.  Mr.  Faversham 
has  never  done  anything  finer  in  New  York.  His  imper- 
sonation was  characterized  by  intelligence  and  sincerity, 
and  his  personal  appearance  admirably  suited  the  part. 
Miss  Allen,  as  the  young  French  girl,  gave  one  of  her 
usual  exasperating  exhibitions  of  talent  and  affectation. 
Her  beautiful  voice  will  prove  to  be  a misfortune  if  she 
persists  in  misusing  it. 

At  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre  Miss  Julia  Marlowe  re- 
cently produced  a new  play,  adapted  from  the  German  of 
Rudolph  Stratz,  and  entitled  “The  Countess  Valeska.” 
After  seeing  the  work  in  English,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand its  great  vogue  last  year  in  Berlin.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  absolutely  serious  dramas  produced  here  in  several 
years.  Of  humor  it  has  none,  though  a certain  relief  is 
afforded  by  the  subordinate  episodes  in  which  two  young 
lovers  figure.  Its  interest  depends  upon  a simple  and  dra- 
matic story,  told  in  a coherent,  logical,  and  effective  fash- 
ion. The  scene  is  laid  in  Poland  in  1807.  The  Countess 
Valeska  loves  a young  Prussian  officer,  whom  she  conceals 
in  her  house  at  the  very  time  that  she  extends  hospitality 
to  Napoleon,  her  country’s  “savior.”  By  chance  she  dis- 
covers that  her  lover  is  plotting  against  the  Emperor,  and 
her  patriotism  forces  her  to  betray  him.  The  piece 
abounds  in  emotion  and  in  the  clash  of  arms,  but  the  sen- 
timent always  rings  true,  and  the  dramatic  episodes  are* 
very  ingenio'usly  developed.  As  the  Countess,  Miss  Mar- 
lowe played  with  fine  discretion  and  with  genuine  feeling. 
If  she  did  not  at  any  time  suggest  great  powrer,  the  defect 
was  due  to  her  physical  limitations.  On  the  whole,  the 
impersonation  was  very  beautifully  sustained.  The  com- 
pany gave  admirable  support.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe  made  a 
good  impression  as  the  ardent  young  lover,  aud  in  a part 
that  called  for  careful  acting,  Mr.  Alfred  Kendrick  made 
a pronounced  success. 

At  its  second  matinee,  early  in  the  present  month,  the 
Criterion  Independent  Theatre  presented  three  short  plays 
that  were  well  worth  seeing.  The  most  subtle,  called 
“The  Rights  of  the  Soul,”  was  the  work  of  the  Italian 
realist,  Giuseppe  Giacosa.  A devoted  husband,  on  dis- 
covering that  one  of  his  friends  has  committed  suicide  for 
love  of  his  wife,  becomes  suspicious,  not  of  his  wife’s 
fidelity,  but  of  her  loyalty  to  him  in  her  heart.  He  ques- 
tions her  until,  in  desperation,  she  confesses  that  she  has 
loved  the  friend,  though  she  never  acknowledged  the  love 
to  him.  Now  that  lie  is  dead,  however,  she  glories  in  it, 
and  she  leaves  her  husband  because  he  has  presumed  to 
interfere  with  her  “soul’s  rights.”  The  theme  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  foreign,  but  Giacosa  was  able  to  make 
the  situation  appear  serious  even  in  English.  Altogeth- 
er, the  piece  was  a beautiful  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship, and  dramatic,  too.  “ That  Overcoat,”  by  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  proved  to  be  in  a wholly  farcical  vein;  it 
moved  briskly,  and  it  gave  clever,  though  naturally  exag- 
gerated, suggestions  of  character.  The  closing  piece, 
“From  a Clear  Sky,”  by  Henri  Dumay,  displayed  ori- 
ginality of  theme  and  ingenuity  of  treatment.  A di- 
vorced wife,  happy  in  her  second  marriage,  meets  her 
first  husband.  He  recalls  their  former  happiness,  and 
just  after  he  has  seized  her  in  his  arms  the  second  husband 
enters.  In  the  encounter  between  the  two  men  the  first 
husband  is  seriously  wounded,  and  his  former  wife  leans 
over  him  with  wild  cries  of  grief  and  affection!  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  what  Mr.  Duniav  meant  by 
that  episode.  All  three  plays  were  very  well  acted,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Henly  distinguishing  himself  in  three  rOles  that 
showed  the  variety  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  his  meth- 
ods. If  the  Criterion  Independent  Theatre  can  give  other 
matiules  as  good  as  the  last  one,  it  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  production  of  “ The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  ” is  a very  far  cry  from  the  original  Shake- 
speare; but  for  Mr.  Daly’s  audiences  the  work  as  it  stands 
complete  would  be  impossible.  So  perhaps  no  one  should 
complain  that  the  old  comedy  has  been  so  slashed.  But 
why  should  Mr.  Daly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce 
into  the  body  of  the  comedy  an  operatic  duet?  This  was 
a gross  violation  of  fair  play  to  the  dramatist,  aud  it  made 
an  effect  that  would  have  been  painful  if  it  hud  not  been 
absurd.  As  a matter  of  fact,  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor”  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  hu- 
mor that  used  to  amuse  the  English  speaking  world  rather 
than  as  a work  that  is  amusing  in  itself.  As  the  centuries 
pass,  Falstaff  has  grown  less  funny,  till  now  he. seems 
like  a joke  that  is  not  only  stale,  but  in  very  bad  taste. 
An  actor  with  unction,  like  Mr.  William  F.  Owen,  is  able 
to  bring  out  whatever  fun  there  is  still  left  in  him.  Mr. 
Owen  is  a member  of  Mr.  Daly’s  company,  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  Mr.  Clarke  look  precedence  aud  received  the 
part.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsuited  to  it  than  his  dry 
style.  His  acting,  like  all  of  his  work,  was  careful,  elab- 
orate, and  intelligent,  but  it  did  not  infuse  into  the  stuffed 
figure  the  least  suggestion  of  life.  It  was  more  like  a 
thoughtful  reading  by  a cultivated  man  than  an  imper- 
sonation by  a character  actor.  In  the  thankless  idle  of 
Mistress  Ford,  Miss  Relian  fairly  bubbled  over  with  spirit, 
and  played  with  a radiant  effect,  and  with  a most  -welcome 
freedom  from  those  perversities  of  speech  and  manner 
which  she  so  often  adopts.  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  altogether 
delightful  as  Dame  Quickly,  Mr.  Wilfred  Clarke  made  a 
capital  Slender,  and  the  other  members  of  the  cast  did 
adequate  work.  The  scenery  showed  Mr.  Daly’s  well- 
known  skill  in  creatibg  pictorial  effects. 

At  the  Empire  Theatre  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the 
senior  students  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent’s  dramatic 
school  gave  a matinee  performance  of  Congreve’s  “ Love 
for  Love.”  The  representation  had  interest  for  the  lovers 
of  the  literary  drama  rather  than  for  the  play-going  pub- 
lic in  general,  as  well  as  for  the  friends  of  the  school  aud 
of  the  actors.  The  comedy  had  been  condensed  into  three 
acts  and  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  modern  audi- 
ence by  Assistant-Professor  L.  Du  Pont  Syle,  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  University  of  California,  the  actors 
had  been  carefully  trained  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  the  stage 
management  had  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Max  Figmaii.  Al- 
together the  undertaking  was  praiseworthy,  and  if  the  re- 
sult was  not  brilliant  from  every  point  of  view,  the  defects 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

John  D.  Barry. 
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American  postage-stamp  collectors  disapprove  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Post-office  Department  to  issue  a series  of 
stamps  in  commemoration  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Expo- 
sition to  he  held  at  Omaha  next  year.  The  American 
Journal  of  Philately  has  published  an  address  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  which  it  wants  all  stamp-collectors 
to  sign  and  forward,  and  which  sets  forth  politely  that 
extraordinary  issues  of  stamps  are  a nuisance  to  collec- 
tors, and  are  especially  fit  to  be  discouraged  because  in  so 
many  recent  instances  they  have  been  issued  by  weak 
governments  for  speculative  purposes  and  as  a means  of 
raising  revenue.  The  Journal  thinks  that  Uncle  8am 
ought  not  to  countenance  by  his  example  the  illegitimate 
uses  of  the  postal  apparatus. 

This  protest  seems  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Of 
course  the  Post-office  Department  ought  not  to  issue  new 
kinds  of  stamps  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  pennies 
of  collectors.  It  is  too  big  a concern  for  that  sort  of  ex- 
pedient, even  though,  as  now,  it  is  hard  up.  Doubtless 
considerations  of  profit  have  had  very  little  to  do  with 
t lie  project  of  the  new  issue.  That  issue  is  called  com 
memorative,  but  what  it  really  seems  to  be  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  Omaha  fair.  The  impression  made  is  that 
the  government  wanted  to  help  the  fair,  and  agreed  to 
advertise  it  through  the  post-office,  which  would  cost  no- 
thing and  would  amuse  the  people.  From  the  philate- 
list’s point  of  view  that  seems  reprehensible.  The  issue, 
however,  won’t  bother  any  one  except  the  stamp-collec- 
tors, and  the  average  citizen,  who  wants  the  Omaha  fair 
to  succeed,  will  not  disturb  his  mind  with  considering 
whether  the  Post-office  Department  is  not  going  outside  of 
its  legitimate  business  in  advertising  even  au  enterprise 
of  national  moment  like  a trans-Mississippi  exposition. 

The  Voice,  the  official  organ  of  Prohibition,  has  raised 
itself  to  an  unusually  shrill  pitch  in  execration  of  the  con- 
nection between  alcoholic  beverages  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation. It  was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest  over  the 
Princeton  Inn,  and  its  apparent  success  in  that  instance 
seems  to  have  encouraged  it  to  essa3*  new  triumphs.  It 
is  now  in  fierce  pursuit  of  the  alcoholic  microbe  at  Yale, 
and  shows  a lively  interest  in  the  use  of  wine  at  the  an- 
nual dinuers  of  the  Wesleyan  alumni.  Precisely  what 
reforms  it  desires  to  see  instituted  at  Yale  is  not  quite 
clear  to  the  present  paragrapher,  but  it  has  been  at  pains 
to  show  up  that  university  as  the  seat  of  a lamentable  in- 
temperance and  the  scene  of  shocking  excesses.  It  has 
staled  that  there  were  a thousand  Yale  students  tipsy  in 
New  Haven  on  the  uight  of  the  Yale-Princeton  football 
match;  it  points  out— no  doubt  with  truth— that  there  are 
sixty-six  saloons  within  two  blocks  of  the  Yale  campus; 
and  it  finds  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  Yale  professors 
except  two  vote  regularly  for  the  license  system  in  New 
Haven. 

The  trouble  about  the  Wesleyan  alumni  dinner  seems 
to  be  that  at  the  last  one  there  was  wine  on  the  table  in 
front  of  some  of  the  diners.  Voice  is  much  disturbed  at  that, 
and  Dr.  Buckley’s  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  agrees 
with  it  that  the  use  of  wine  by  individuals  at  a dinner  of 
the  alumni  of  a Methodist  college  is  unseemly. 

Dr.  Funk,  of  Voice,  of  course  holds  that  wine  is  a 
mocker,  and  that  “Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,”  is 
the  only  safe  rule  in  the  matter  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Dr. 
Buckley  seems  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  for  he  feels  that 
his  Wesleyan  brethren  transgressed  propriety  and  set  a 
bad  example  by  taking  wine  with  their  annual  food.  In 
considering  the  strictures  of  these  gentlemen  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  temperance  but  ab- 
stinence that  they  are  after;  not  the  restraint  of  drink- 
ing, but  the  extirpation  of  it.  It  seems  no  injustice  to 
Voice  to  say  that  its  policy  and  its  practice  are  to  paint  its 
pet  devil  as  black  as  possible,  and  to  find  an  excess  in 
even  the  most  moderate  indulgence.  No  one  but  Voice 
and  its  allies  will  believe  that  a thousand  Yale  students 
were  tipsy  in  one  evening.  There  ought  to  be  total-absti- 
nence colleges  for  total-abstinence  parents  to  send  their 
sons  to.  The  average  parent  doesn’t  care  to  have  his  9on 
a total  abstainer,  and  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
expedient  for  him  to  try  to  induce  that  degree  of  absti- 
nence in  his  son  even  if  he  wished  for  it.  He  sees  teeto- 
talism  tried  in  families,  and  he  thinks  he  sees  that  it  yields 
quite  as  large  a percentage  of  drunkards  as  other  meth- 
ods. What  he  wants  of  his  son  in  college  is  the  steady 
maintenance  of  the  saue  mind  in  the  sound  body,  and  the 
practice  of  such  choice  and  restraint  in  the  concerns  of 
eating  and  drinking  as  makes  for  that  state.  The  average 
parent  detests  and  in  some  measure  fears  drunkenness, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  total  abstinence  as  the  best  safe- 
guard against  it,  nor  in  the  efficacy  of  prohibition  as  a pre- 
ventive measure.  He  wants  to  see  his  sou  able,  at  a pinch, 
to  walk  past  a thousand  open  grog-shops  in  a row  without 
becoming  delirious  over  the  glut  of  opportunities.  Col- 
lege hoys,  its  a rule,  need  no  alcohol,  and  the  less  they 
drink  the  better.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  de- 
cidedly abstemious.  Scarcely  any  American  college  stu- 
dent, for  example,  habitually  drinks  wine  or  beer  with  his 
meals.  But  those  who  want  to  drink  will  drink,  and  the 
only  sure  way  to  stop  them  is  to  lock  them  up. 

As  for  college  graduates,  if  they  don’t  know  what  is 
proper  for  them  to  drink  at  dinner  they  are  very  imper- 
fectly educated,  and  do  their  college  training  small  credit. 
If  their  potations  as  alumni  have  to  be  prescribed  by  their 
elders,  at  what  period  of  life  may  they  hope  to  see  it  con- 
ceded that  they  are  grown  up? 

Voice  ought  to  start  a university  to  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  its  own  ideas. 

Perhaps  the  safest  and  timeliest  course  for  contempo- 
rary owners  of  seal  skin  furs  is  to  lock  them  up  in  a 
strong  box.  and  sit  on  the  box  and  call  for  help.  The 
stories  of  the  experiences  and  sufferings  of  persons  who 
have  recently  been  caught  with  seal-skins  on  them  are  very 
terrifying,  and  warrant  all  the  precautions  above  suggest- 
ed. It  is  proper  to  say,  though,  that  proprietors  of  seal- 
skins are  in  no  real  danger  "so  long  as  they  keep  away 
from  Uncle  Sam's  custom-houses.  Hereditary  seal  skins 
may  be  worn  with  im-punity  in  the  country  without  any 
real  hazard  of  arrest  or  police  surveillance.  It  is  when 
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you  try  to  bring  your  seal- skin  through  the  custom-house 
that  the  rub  comes.  You  must  then  either  produce  a 
custom-house  permit  entitling  you  to  bring  that  particu- 
lar hide  back  into  the  land  of  liberty,  or  you  must  be  pre- 
pared with  convincing  evidence  about  the  pedigree,  gen- 
der, and  former  residence  of  the  seal;  who  caught  it;  who 
killed  it;  who  dressed  it;  who  made  it  up,  and  many  other 
biological  and  biographical  details.  If  your  story  and 
your  evidence  hang  together  you  may  bring  in  your  skin, 
but  the  chances  are  that  you  will  think  yourself  lucky  to 
escape  without  it. 

The  new  treasury  regulations  which  require  all  this 
red  tape  are  well  adapted  to  make  the  use  of  seal-skins  by 
travellers  to  or  from  the  United  States  excessively  unpop- 
ular. They  make  the  most  trouble  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, where,  as  winter  is  really  winter  up  there,  people 
wear  seal-skins  much  more  than  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  There  may  be  some  solace  for  some  persons  in  the 
recollection  that  all  the  trouble  about  seal-skins  is  due  to 
Canada,  and  that  there  is  a sort  of  propriety  in  letting  the 
Canadians  and  their  visitors  experience  most  of  the  con- 
sequent inconvenience.  The  hitch  about  that,  however, 
is  that  the  folks  who  hunt  the  seals  and  the  folks  who 
wear  the  skins  are  different  people,  without  special  com- 
munity of  interests  or  mutual  sympathies.  The  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  regulations  is  to  keep  out  of  this  country 
skins  of  seals  killed  in  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the 
85th  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is  the  district  as  to 
the  regulation  of  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  agree. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  this  country  is  enormous, 
steady,  and  constantly  increases.  Of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments the  American  Bible  Society  annually  sells  or  gives 
away  about  a million  and  a half,  the  International  Bible 
Agency  sells  about  half  a million,  and  other  large  con- 
cerns, of  which  there  are  four  or  five  in  New  York  alone, 
circulate  a great  many  more.  With  such  a distribution 
as  that  in  constant  operation  one  would  think  the  de- 
mand would  presently  be  supplied,  but  that  is  not  the 
experience  of  dealers.  They  say  the  demand  increases 
all  the  time.  That  must  be  because  two  or  three  million 
new  citizens  are  born  every  year  in  the  United  States,  and 
a large  proportion  of  them  presently  get  new  Bibles.  The 
idea  of  starting  a new  citizen  in  life  with  a second-hand 
Bible  is  not  popular.  “New  boy  (or  new  girl),  new  book,” 
is  the  rule,  and  tolerably  fortunate  children  have  a fair 
collection  before  they  have  grown  up.  A moderate  al- 
lowance of  the  sacred  writings  for  one  American  citizen 
includes  one  family  Bible  that  lielonged  to  purents;  one 
family  Bible  for  one’s  own  family;  one  Testament  in  large 
print  used  in  childhood;  one  convenient  Bible  presented 
by  mother;  one  Bible  in  flexible  covers  subsequently  ob- 
tained; at  least  one  obsolete  Bible  containing  the  Apoc- 
rypha ; one  Tefctameut,  revised  version  ; the  Book  of 
Psalms  separate;  a few  Bibles  to  be  kept  in  church;  au 
office  Bible;  and  perhaps  others. 

Persons  who  happen  to  be  inconvenienced  by  dearth  of 
anxieties  are  invited  to  agitate  their  spirits  by  contempla- 
tion of  the  prospect  of  a shortage  of  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  seems  that  there  are  well-informed  persons, 
Lord  Kelvin  among  them,  who  find  reason  to  believe  that 
this  calamity  is  impending.  The  figures  (estimated)  in 
the  case  are  that  the  world  uses  annually  six  and  a half 
billion  tons  of  oxygen  for  breathiug  purposes,  and  nearly 
half  as  much  for  fires.  This  is  a big  consumption.  To 
repair  it  we  rely  on  vegetation,  which  we  are  pretty  con- 
stantly restricting.  So  we  use  more  and  more  oxygen  all 
the  time,  and  make  less  and  less.  No  wonder  Lord  Kelvin 
says  the  earth  is  undergoing  “a  steady  loss  of  oxygen.” 
As  yet,  though,  the  atmosphere  does  nut  show  it,  and  it 
may  be  a few  thousand  years  yet  before  the  difference 
will  be  measurable.  To  the  short-sighted  the  prospect 
may  not  seem  distressing,  but  folks  who  need  anxieties 
should  not  neglect  this  one,  since,  after  all,  in  anxieties 
and  aucestry  and  such  things  a little  remoteness  does  no 
harm. 

The  Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  Society  tells  in  its 
twenty-third  annual  report  of  another  good  year’s  work. 
At  a cost  of  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  it  has  distributed 
over  120.000  books,  magnziues,  and  weekly  papers,  and 
nearly  50  000  newspapers.  Its  work  is  outgrowing  its 
means.  It  asks  for  gifts  of  reading  matter  to  be  sent  to 
its  office,  102  East  Twenty-second  Street,  Room  417;  and 
for  contributions  of  money  to  be  sent  to  its  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Ford  ham  Morris,  45  East  Thirtieth  Street. 

The  Memorial  Committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.  have  formed 
the  opiniou  that  New  York  has  a better  chance  of  having 
a soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument  if  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward 
does  not  become  a member  of  the  new  Municipal  Art 
Commission.  The  three  sculptors  nominated  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Federation  as  fit  to  be  members  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission  are  Mr.  Ward,  Daniel  C.  French,  and  Herbert 
Adams.  The  Mayor  must  choose  one  of  them,  and  the 
G.  A.  R.’s  committee  favor  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  committee  should  object  to  Mr.Ward,  for 
lie,  after  objecting  to  the  Plaza  site,  prevented  the  adoption 
of  the  Claremont  site,  with  which  other  experts  seemed 
satisfied,  and  which  the  G.  A.  R.  committee  now  favor. 
Yet  his  action  in  both  these  cases  seemed  to  be  representa- 
tive rather  than  personal,  and  his  vote  was  understood  to 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Sculpture  Society,  as  is 
likely  to  be  true  of  any  future  vote  of  himself  or  Mr. 
Adirfns  or  Mr.  French.  It  is  natural,  if  not  altogether 
reasonable,  that  the  G.  A.  R.  committee,  which  want  a 
monument  somewhere  and  as  soon  as  possible,  should  look 
on  Mr.  Ward  as  a marplot,  and  should  even  doubt,  per- 
haps, whether  there  is  any  good  monument  site  in  New 
York  to  which  the  Sculpture  Society  would  not  discover 
very  grave  objections.  They  must  hope  for  the  best. 
The  sculptors  really  have  the  iuterest  of  the  monument 
at  heart,  and  want  it  to  be  truly  admirable  in  itself,  and 
fitly  placed.  It  is  also  to  their  interest  as  sculptors  that 
there  should  he  a monumeut,  and  that  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  selection  of  sites  and  the  acceptance  of  a de- 
sign should  not  be  so  difficult  as  to  paralyze  the  whole 
monument  industry  in  New  York,  and  contract  the  field 
for  sculpture.  They  cannot  decide  that  there  is  no  place 
on  Manhattan  Island  that  is  fit  for  a soldiers'  and  sailors’ 
monumeut.  They  must  tolerate  some  site,  and  a good 
one.  too,  for  the  people  of  New  York  want  that  monu- 
ment, and  want  it  to  stand  in  a fairly  conspicuous  place. 


It  must  all  come  right  in  lime,  and  when  it  does  we  shall 
all  doubtless  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Ward,  or  whoever  may 
succeed  him  on  the  commission,  for  his  efforts  to  achieve 
the  combination  of  the  best  possible  monument  in  the 
best  possible  place. 

Meanwhile  we  are  reminded  that  Professor  Hamlin, 
Professor  Ware,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Price 
advised  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  in  writing  that 
they  approved  of  putting  the  Stoughton  - Muemonnies 
monument  on  the  Claremont  Lawn  site,  so  that  persons 
who  think  Mr.  Ward  erred  in  rejecting  that  she  have  a 
respectable  weight  of  authority  ou  their  side. 

Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy,  the  American  special  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  had  finished  his  labors  in 
Paris,  and  was  preparing  his  report  when  he  died  in  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  on  January  8.  His  mission  ubrnad  was  to 
arrange  for  the  reception  and  display  of  American  ex- 
hibits, and  though  his  labors  were  hindered  by  sickness, 
they  were  successfully  completed. 

Mr.  Handy  was  a newspaper  man  who  had  done  a great 
deal  of  hard  work,  which  perhaps  is  really  to  blame  for 
his  early  death.  He  was  born  in  1847,  in  Missouri;  wns 
drafted  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  found  work  in 
Richmond  at  the  close  of  the  war  on  the  ChiHstian  Observer, 
and  later  as  reporter  for  the  Richmond  Despatch.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Despatch,  and  in  the  course  of  succeed- 
ing years  was  Richmond  correspondent  for  several  North- 
ern papers,  and  general  manager  for  the  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Press  Association.  In  the  early  seventies 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  went  from 
there  later  to  edit  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  in  1876  was 
commissioner  from  Virginia  to  the  Philadelphia  exposi- 
tion. He  staid  in  Philadelphia,  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Press,  and  in  1884  started  the  Daily  News.  In  1892 
he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Promotion  and 
Publicity  of  the  Chicago  fair,  and  his  successful  labors  in 
that  field  led  to  his  recent  appointment  ns  special  com- 
missioner to  go  to  Paris. 

Germany  has  followed  the  example  of  Japan  in  order- 
ing that  a translation  of  Captain  Mahan’s  Influence  of 
Sea  Potre r on  History  shall  be  supplied  to  all  her  public 
libraries,  schools,  aud  government  institutions.  Every 
modern  nation  which  has  any  plans  for  making  history 
turns  as  naturally  to  Captain  Mahan  as  the  gardener  does 
to  the  seedsman.  If  the  gratitude  of  posterity  is  going  to 
be  lavished  on  the  man  who  makes  two  war-ships  swim 
where  one  floated  before,  how  the  monuments  will  rise 
and  the  paeans  mount  in  the  twentieth  century  in  praise 
of  our  Mahan!  The  hitch  about  it  all  is  tliut  it  is  not 
having  ships  that  makes  a nation  great,  hut  having  more 
ships  than  the  other  fellow.  If  every  nation  is  going  to 
spend  on  the  sea  all  the  money  it  can  scrape  together 
ashore,  where’s  the  advantage  coming  in  ? The  truly 
admirable  thing  for  Captain  Mahan  to  have  done  was  to 
sell  all  his  books  in  manuscript  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  be  secret- 
ly perused  by  Congressmen,  and  locked  up  out  of  sight 
of  other  countries. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  so  long  the  pastor  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  York, 
announced  on  January  9,  excites  interest  that  reaches  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Manhattan  Island.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  came  from  Dublin  to  take  charge  of  a 
church  known  as  “ the  richest  Presbyterian  church  in 
America.”  Under  Dr.  Hall  that  church  has  been  known 
not  only  as  the  richest,  but  as  one  of  the  most  religious 
churches  in  the  country.  There  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  influence  or  the  primary  purposes  of  that 
church  under  Dr.  Hall,  or  as  to  the  sort  of  gospel  that 
has  been  preached  there,  or  as  to  its  efficiency  ns  a Chris- 
tian body.  From  every  point  of  view  whereof  the  public 
has  any  knowledge  Dr.  Hall’s  pastorate  has  been  super- 
latively successful.  No  reason  is  given  for  his  retirement, 
except  that  in  his  own  opinion  it  was  time  to  shift  his 
labors  and  responsibilities  upon  younger  shoulders. 

Dr.  Hall  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  in  Armagh, 
Ireland,  in  1829.  He  was  educated  in  Belfast  College, 
and  licensed  to  preach  in  1849.  He  preached  in  Armngh, 
and  afterwards  in  Dublin,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1867. 
During  bis  pastorate  his  church  moved  from  Nineteenth 
Street  up  to  its  present  site,  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-fifth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  present  church  edifice 
and  parsonage  were  built  at  a cost  of  more  than  a million 
dollars.  For  ten  years,  from  1882  to  1892,  Dr.  Hall  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York.  He  has  also 
been  a trustee  of  Princeton  and  Wellesley  colleges,  and 
chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Harvard  finds  a successor  to  Librarian  Winsor  in  Mr, 
William  Coolidge  Lane,  until  now  librarian  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Library  in  Boston.  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
overseers  at  which  Mr.  Lnue  was  elected  it  was  deter- 
mined by  a vote  of  13  to  8 to  petition  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  for*  overseers  so 
that  it  shall  be  shared  by  holders  of  all  important  degrees 
given  by  the  university.  At  present  the  overseers  are 
chosen  by  the  alumni  who  hold  the  A.B.  degree;  that  is, 
by  the  graduates  of  the  college.  The  new  plan  aims  to 
give  an  equal  voice  to  graduates  of  all  departments  of 
the  university.  President  Eliot  has  favored  this  plan  for 
some  years.  A strong  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  that 
more  than  half  the  endowment  of  the  university  belongs 
to  the  schools  outside  of  the  college  proper,  which,  under 
the  present  system,  are  thought  to  have  less  voice  in  the 
management,  of  the  university  concerns  than  their  im- 
portance warrants. 

The  probability  that  Yale  and  Cornell  will  fail  to  agree 
this  year  on  any  plan  for  a boat-race  should  not  be  a 
cause  for  serious  depression  of  the  public  spirits.  If  Yale 
does  not  want  to  row  Cornell  on  Cornell’s  terms,  she 
ought  not  to  do  it.  Yale  can  stop  now  without  injury  or 
offense  to  any  one.  If  she  waits  until  she  has  beaten  Cor- 
nell, aud  then  refuses  to  go  on,  there  will  be  just  ground 
for  grumbling  at  her.  If  she  does  not  care  to  row  Cor- 
nell, she  should  stop  uow. 

If  any  one  was  unaware  that  1897  had  been  a great  year 
for  the  Northwest,  the  sight  of  the  holiday  numlier  of  the 
Northwestern  Miller  (Minneapolis)  would  put  him  right. 
It  is  a grand  number,  with  stories  by  Dr.  Hale,  Octave 
Thanet,  and  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  pictures  no  end,  and  a 
remarkably  effective  holiday  cover.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
I BECOME  A TRAITOR. 

MUCH  was  I flattered,  and  very  naturally  so,  when 
Michael  Texel  made  so  manifest  a work  about 
plensing  me  and  having  me  for  his  comrade. 
For  though  I was  now  nineteen,  he  was  five 
years  m}r  senior,  and  his  father,  being  both  Bnrgomcister 
and  Chief  Brewer,  was  of  the  first  consideration  in  the 
town  of  Thorn. 

“ Hugo,"  said  Michael  Texel,  “ there  be  many  lads  in 
the  city  that  are  well,  and  well  enough,  but  none  of  them 
please  me  like  you.  It  may  be  that  your  keeping  so 
greatly  to  yourself  has  made  you  passing  thoughtful  for 
your  age.  And  whereas  these  street-comer  scraps  of  ras- 
caldom care  for  nothing  but  the  pleasing  of  pothouse 
Gretchens,  we  that  are  men  think  of  the  concerns  of  the 
State,  and  make  us  ready  for  the  great  things  that  shall 
one  day  come  to  pass  in  Thorn  and  the  Wolfmurk." 

I nodded  my  head  as  if  1 knew  all  about  it.  But,  in- 
deed, in  my  heart,  I too  preferred  the  way  of  the  other 
lads— as  the  favor  of  maids,  and  other  lighter  matters. 
But  since  one  so  great  and  distinguished  as  Michael  Texel 
declared  that  such  things  were  but  useless  gauds,  un- 
worthy of  thought,  I considered  that  I had  better  keep 
my  tongue  tight  reined  as  to  my  own  desires. 

I shall  now  tell  the  manner  of  my  introduction  to  the 
famous  society  of  the  White  Wolf. 

From  the  very  first  time  tlmt  ever  I saw  him,  Michael 
Texel  had  much  to  say  about  a certain  wondrous  league 
of  the  young  men  of  Thorn  and  the  Wolfmark.  He  tojd 
me  how  that  every  man  with  a heart  in  him  was  enrolled 
among  them:  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  great,  like  himself; 
the  sons  of  the  folk  of  no  account  (like  myself,  doubtless); 
the  soldiers  of  the  Duke— nay,  it  was  whispered  very  low 
in  my  ear  that  even  the  young  Count  Otho  von  Reuss. 
the  I)uke’s  nephew  and  heir,  had  taken  high  rank  in  the 
society. 

I asked  Michael  what  were  the  declared  objects  of  the 
association. 

“ See.”  he  cripd, grandly,  with  a wave  of  his  hand,"  this 
city  of  Thorn.  It  lies  there  under  the  Wolfsberg.  With 
a few  cannon  like  Faul  Grete,  the  Margrave’s  treasure, 
Duke  Casimir  could  lay  our  houses  in  ruins.  Therefore, 
in  the  mean  time,  let  us  not  break  out  against  Duke  Casi- 
mir.  But,  one  day  there  will  come  an  end  to  the  tyrant 
Duke.  Tiles  will  not  always  break  harmless  on  helmets, 
nor  the  point  of  steel  always  be  turned  aside  by  links  of 
chain  armor.  As  I say,  an  hour  will  come  for  Casimir,  as 
for  other  malefactors.  And  then— why,  there  is  the  young 
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Otho.  And  he  has  sworn  the  vows  of  the  White  Wolf  to 
make  of  Thorn  a free  city  with  a Stadtholder — one  with 
power  and  justice,  chosen  freely  by  the  people,  as  in  other 
Baltic  citjes.  Is  there  a man  of  us  that  has  not  been  plun- 
dered? A maid  that  does  not  go  in  fear  of  her  honor 
while  Casimir  reigns?  Shall  this  thing  be?  Not  surely 
forever.  The  White  Wolf  shall  see  to  it.  She  lias  many 
children,  and  they  are  all  dear  to  her.  Let  the  Duke  Cas- 
imir take  his  count  with  tlmt!” 

So,  as  was  natural,  I became  after  that  more  than  ever 
eager  to  join  this  most  notable  league  of  the  White  Wolf. 

One  night  I had  sat  late  talking  to  the  Little  Playmate, 
who  was  now  growing  a great  maid  and  a beautiful — 
none  like  her,  so -far  as  I could  see,  in  all  the  city  of 
Thorn— a circumstance  which  made  me  more  rendy  to  be 
of  Michael  Texel’s  opinion  witli  regard  to  any  flighty  and 
irresponsible  courting  of  the  maids  of  the  town.  For  had 
1 not  the  fairest  and  the  best  of  them  all  at  home  close  by 
me?  On  this  night  of  which  I speak  it  was  almost  bed- 
time, when  I heard  a knocking  at  the  outer  port,  and 
went  to  open  the  wicket. 

And,  lo  ! there  was  Michael  Texel,  come  all  the  way  to 
the  Red  Tower  for  me.  though  it  was  by  his  own  tryst- 
ing  that  we  had  agreed  to  meet  at  the  inn  of  the  Wliite 
Swan.  Nevertheless,  there  lie  was.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bring  him  in.  I presented  him  in  form  to 
the  Little  Playmate,  who  had  quite  forgotten  her  Prin- 
cess-ship by  this  time  in  the  sweetness  of  being  our  house- 
angel  of  the  Red  Tower. 

I saw  in  a moment  that  Michael  Texel  was  astonished 
at  Helene's  beauty,  as  indeed  well  he  might  be.  But  she, 
on  her  part,  hardly  so  much  as  glanced  at,  him,  though  he 
was  a tall  and  well-grown  youth  enough,  with  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  save  pale  hair  of  much  the  same 
color  as  his  complexion,  and  a cut  on  one  side  of  his  up- 
per lip,  which  in  certain  lights  gave  him  a sneering  ex- 
pression. 

But  to  Helene  he  spoke  very  carefully  and  courteously, 
asking  her  whether  she  ever  went  lo  any  of  the  guild  en- 
tertainments for  which  Thorn  was  famous.  And  upon 
her  saying  no.  that  my  father  did  not  think  it  fitting, 
Michael  said:  “I  was  sure  of  it;  none  could  foreet  if 
once  they  had  seen.  For  never  in  the  history  of  Thorn 
lias  so  fair  a face  graced  Burgher-dance  or  Guild-festival, 
nor  yet  had  a foot  so  light  been  shaken  on  the  green  in 
any  of  our  summer  outgoings." 

Now  this  was  well  enough  said  in  its  way,  hut  only 
what  I myself  had  often  thought.  Not  that  the  Play- 
mate took  any  notice  of  his  words,  or  was  in  any  degree 
elated,  but  kept  her  head  bent  demurely  on  her  work  all 
the  time  Michael  Texel  was  with  us. 


Presently  there  entered  to  us.  thus  sitting,  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  who  had  come  striding  gloomily  across  the 
yard  in  his  blacksuit  from  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  and  at 
his  entrance  Mich’ael  instantly  became  awkward,  nervous, 
and  constrained. 

“1  must  be  going,”  lie  said;  “the  Bnrgomcister  bade 
me  lie  early  within-doors  to-night.” 

“Is  the  noble  Burgomeister  lodging  at  the  White 
Swan?”  asked  my  father,  with  his  usual  simple  directness, 
as  he  went  hither  and  t hither  ordering  his  utensils,  with- 
out heeding  the  visitoV. 

“No,”  said  Michael,  startled  out  of  his  equanimity; 
“he  bides  in  his  own  house  by  the  Rath-house — the  sign 
is  i hat  of  the  Three  Golden  Tuns.” 

The  Red  Axe  nodded. 

“I  had  forgotten.”  he  said,  indifferently,  and  stood  hv 
the  great  polished  platter- frame  over  tiie  sideboard,  drop- 
ping oil  on  the  screws  of  a certain  cunning  instrument 
which  he  was  wont  to  use  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
Greater  Question. 

I could  see  Michael  turning  yellow  and  green,  hut 
whether  with  anger  or  fear  I could  not  tell.  Helene,  who 
loved  not  the  tools  of  my  father,  had,  upon  his  entrance, 
promptly  gathered  up  her  white  cobwebs  and  lace  and 
had  betaken  herself  to  her  own  room. 

“I  must  be  bidding  you  a fortunate  evening  and  wish- 
ing you  an  untroubled  sleep,”  said  Michael,  with  studious 
politeness,  rising  to  his  feet.  Yet  lie  did  not  immediately 
move  away,  hut  stood  awkwardly  fingering  his  hat,  ns  if 
he  wished  to  ask  a question  and  dared  not.' 

“ It  is  indeed  a fine  place  for  a sound  sleep,”  said  my 
father,  nodding  his  head  grimly,  “ this  same  upper  court- 
yard of  the  Wolfsberg.  There  are  few  that  have  once 
slept  here,  my  noble  young  sir,  who  have  ever  ngain 
complained  of  wakefulness.” 

At  this  moment  the  hounds  In  the  kennels  raised  their 
fierce  clamor.  And  without  waiting  for  another  word, 
Michael  Texel  took  himself  off  dowu  the  stairs  of  the  Red 
Tower.  Nor  did  he  regain  his  composure  till  I had 
opened  the  wicket  and  ushered  him  out  upon  the  street. 

Then,  ns  the  postern  clicked  and  the  familiar  noises  of 
the  city  fell  on  his  ear  — the  slnppinir  flat-footed  lasses 
crying  “Fried  Fish.”  the  sellers  of  “Hot  Oyster  Soup,” 
the  yelling  venders  of  crout  and  salad — Michael  gradual- 
ly picked  up  his  courage,  and  we  proceeded  down  the 
High  Street  of  Thorn  to  the  retired  hostel  of  the  White 
Swan. 

“Frederika,”  he  cried  as  he  entered,  “arc  the  lads 
here  yet  ?” 

“Aye,  sir,  aye  — a full  muster,”  answered  the  old 
mild-faced  hostess,  who  was  busily  employed  knitting  a 
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slocking  of  pale  blue  in  the  porch,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  the  sainted  mother  of  a family  of  saints. 

Michael  Texel  walked  straight  through  a passage  and 
down  a narrow  alley,  the  beautiful  apple-cheeked  old 
woman  following  us  with  her  eyes  as  we  went. 

Our  feet  rang  suddenly  on  hollow  pavement  as  we 
stooped  to  enter  a low  door  in  the  side  wall,  almost  con- 
cealed from  observation  by  an  overgrowth  of  ivy. 

“ Halt!”  cried  a voice  from  the  dusk  ahead  of  us,  and 
instantly  there  was  a naked  sword  at  each  of  our  breasts. 
We  heard  also  the  click  of  swords  meeting  behind  us.  I 
turned  my  head,  and,  lo!  there  at  my  very  shoulder  I saw 
the  gleam  of  crossed  steel.  My  heart  beat  a litjtle  faster ; 
but,  after  all,  I hud  been  brought  up  with  sights  ami 
sounds  more  terrible  than  these ; and,  more  than  that,  I 
had  within  the  hour  seen  Michael  Texel,  the  high-priest  of 
these  mysteries,  turn  all  manuer  of  rainbow  colors  at  the 
howling  of  our  blood  hounds  and  a simple  question  from 
my  father.  So  I judged  that  these  mighty  terrifications 
could  portend  no  great  ill  to  one  who' was  the  son  of  the 
formidable  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

Sometimes  it  is  a mighty  comfortable  thing  to  have  a 
father  like  mine. 

I did  not  hear  the  question  which  was  asked  of  my 
guide,  but  I heard  the  answer. 

“First  in  charge.”  said  Michael  Texel,  “and  with  him 
one  of  the  Wolf’s  litter.” 

So  we  were  allowed  to  proceed.  But  in  the  bare  room 
which  received  us  I was  soon  left  alone;  for,  with  another 
question  as  briefly  asked  and  answered,  the  click  of  swords 
crossed  and  uncrossed  before  and  behind  him,  and  the 
screechy  grind  of  bolts,  Michael  passed  out  of  sight  within. 
While  as  for  me,  I was  left  to  twirl  my  thumbs  and  wish 
that  I had  staid  at  home  to  watch  the  nimble  fingers  of 
the  Playmate  busy  at  her  sewing,  and  the  rounded  slen- 
derness of  her  sweet  body  set  against  the  light  of  evening, 
which  would  at  that  hour  be  shining  through  the  windows 
of  the  Red  Tower. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  no  use  repining  or  repenting.  Here 
was  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  the  son  of  the  Red  Axe,  at  the 
inner  port  of  a treasonable  society.  It  was  certainly  a 
curious  position;  but  even  thus  early  I had  begun  to  con- 
sider myself  a sort  of  amateur  of  strange  situations,  and  I 
admit  that  I found  a certain  stimulus  in  the  thought  that 
in  an  hour  I might  have  ceased  to  be  heir  to  the  office  of 
Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  ducal  proviuceof  the  Wolfmark. 

Presently  through  the  door  there  came  one  clothed  in 
the  long  white  garments  of  a Brother  of  Pity,  the  eye- 
holes dark  and  cavernous,  and  the  eyes  sinning  through 
the  mask  with  a look  as  if  the  wearer  were  much  more 
frightened  than  those  who  looked  upon  him. 

“Child  of  the  White  Wolf,”  he  said,  in  a shaking  voice, 
“ would  you  dare  all  and  become  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  mysteries  ?” 

But  the  nccent  of  his  voice  struck  me,  the  son  of  Gott- 
fried Gottfried,  the  dweller  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Red 
Tower,  as  painfully  hollow  and  pretentious.  1 had  looked 
upon  real  terror,  even  plumbed  some  of  the  grimmer 
mysteries  of  existence,  and  I had  no  fears.  On  the  con- 
trary. my  spirits  rose,  and  I declared  my  readiness  to  fol- 
low this  paltering,  knock-kneed  Brother  of  Pity. 

We  stopped  and  went  through  another  narrow  passage, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  stayed  by  thin  bars,  which 
were  shot  before  and  behind  us,  and  by  a cold  point  of 
iron  laid  lightly  against  my  brow.  In  this  constrained 
position  my  eyes  were  bandaged  by  unseen  fingers. 

The  starveling  Brother  of  the  Wolf  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  ine  on.  Then,  in  another  moment,  came  the  sense 
of  lisrhts  atul  wider  spaces,  the  rustic  of  many  people  set- 
tling down  to  attention,  and  I knew  that  I was  in  the 
presence  of  the  famous  secret  tribunal  of  the  White  Wolf, 
which  had  lieen  set  up  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Duke  and  against  the  laws  of  the  Mark. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  WHITE  WOI.K. 

“Who  waits  at  the  bar  with  you,  brother?”  said  a 
voice,  which,  though  disguised,  carried  with  it  a sugges- 
tion of  Michael  Texel. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  the  officer  who 
brought  me  in: 

“ ’Tis  one  Hugo  Gottfried,  son  of  Gottfried  Gottfried, 
hereditary  executioner  to  the  tyrant.” 

I could  hear  the  thrill  of  interest  which  pervaded  the 
assembly  at  the  announcement.  And  for  the  first  time  I 
thought  almost  well  of  the  honorable  office  to  which  I 
had  been  born. 

“And  what  do  you  here,  son  of  the  Red  Axe,  in  the 
place  of  the  Sacred  Fehme  of  the  White  Wolf 

The  question  was  the  first  addressed  directly  to  me. 

“ I came,”  said  I,  as  straightforwardly  and  simply  as  I 
could,  “with  Michael  Texel,  because  he  asked  me  to  come. 
And  also  because  I heard  that  there  was  good  ale  to  be 
had  for  the  drinking  at  the  White  Swan  of  Thorn,  where 
we  are  now  met.” 

A low  moan  of  horror  went  about  the  assembly  at  the 
frivolity  of  my  answer,  which  plainly  was  not  what  had 
been  expected. 

“Daring  mocker,”  cried  a stem  voice,  “you  speak  ns 
one  unacquainted  with  the  dread  power  of  the  White 
Wolf,  which  has  within  her  grasp  the  keys  of  life  and 
death — and  has  suckled  great  empires  at  her  dugs.  Be- 
ware! Tempt  not  the  All-powerful  to  exercise  her  right 
of  axe  and  cord.” 

“ 1 do  not  tempt  any,”  answered  I,  boldly  enough — yet 
with  no  credit  to  myself,  for  I could  have  laughed  aloud 
at  all  this  hollow  pretence,  having  been  brought  up 
within  the  range  of  that  which  was  no  mockery.  “lam 
willing  to  become  a loyal  member  of  the  society  of  the 
While  Wolf  for  the  furtherance  of  any  honest  purpose. 
All  things,  I admit,  are  not  well  within  the  body-politic. 
Let  us,  in  the  city  of  Thorn,  strive  after  the  same  rights 
ns  are  possessed  by  the  Free  Cities  of  the  North  If  that 
be  your  object,  the  son  of  the  Red  Axe  is  with  you — 
with  you  to  the  death,  if  need  he.  But  for  God’s  sake  let 
us  take  off  these  masks  and  set  ourselves  down  to  the 
tankard  and  the  good  brown  bread  with  less  mummery 
— a sham  of  which  others  have  the  reality.” 

“Peace,  vaiu,  ignorant  fly  !”  cried  the  same  speaker — 
one  with  a young  voice,  which  he  was  trying,  as  I thought, 
to  make  grave  and  old.  “Terror  must  first  strike  your 
heart,  or  you  cannot  sit  down  with  the  Society  of  the 
White  Wolf.  You  stand  convicted  of  blasphemy  against 
this  our  ancient  and  honorable  institution  — blasphemy 


which  must  he  suddenly  and  terribly  punished.  Hugo 
Gottfried,  I command  you — make  your  head  ready  for  the 
striker.  Bare  the  neck  and  how  the  knee  !” 

But  I stood  as  erect  as  I could,  though  I felt  hands  laid 
upon  my  shoulders  and  the  breathing  of  many  close  about 
me. 

“Knights  and  gentlemen,”  said  I,  “I  am  not  afraid  to 
die,  if  need  be.  But  ere  you  do  your  will  upon  me  I 
would  fain  tell  you  a tide  and  give  you  a warning.  Here 
I am  one  among  many.  I am  also  of  your  opinion,  if 
your  opinion  be  against  tyranny.  But  for  God’s  sake 
seek  it  ns  wise  men,  and  not  as  posturing  knaves.  As 
for  Michael  Texel — ” 

“Name  not  the  mortal  names  of  men  in  this  place  of 
the  White  Wolf  1”  said  the  same  grave  voice. 

At  which  I laughed  a little. 

“ If  you  will  tell  me  what  to  spy  instead  in  the  language 
of  the  immortals,  I will  call  my  friend  by  that  name.  Till 
then  Michael  Texel,  I say — ” 

I was  pulled  by  force  down  upon  my  knees. 

“ Your  pleasure,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  as  coolly  as  I might; 
“you  may  do  with  me  as  you  will,  hut  give  me  at  least 
leave  to  speak.  Your  meetings  here  at  the  White  Swan 
are  known  to  the  Red  Axe,  my  father,  and  therefore  to 
the  Duke  Casimir.” 

A low  groan  filled  the  wide  ball.  I could  feel  that  my 
words  touched  them  on  the  raw. 

“ Also,  this  very  night  I saw  one  of  ybur  noblest  mem- 
bers tremble  with  alarm — for  the  Society,  not  for  himself. 
I warrant  — when  Gottfried  Gottfried  spake  lightly  of 
your  meetings  here  as  of  a thing  well  known.  I am 
not  afraid  of  my  life.  In  the  sight  of  my  father  I went 
forth  from  the  Red  Tower  in  the  compuny  of  Michael 
Texel.  He  knew  of  your  place  of  meeting.  And  well  I 
wot  that  if  I am  uot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Red 
Tower  by  midnight,  the  officers  of  Duke  Casimir  and  his 
Judgment  Hall  will  come  knocking  at  these  doors  of 
yours.  I ask  you,  are  you  ready  to  open  ?” 

“ Rash  mortal !”  said  the  voice  again  to  me;  “you  mis- 
take the  White  Wolf,  if  you  think  that  she  or  her  chil- 
dren are  afraid  of  any  tyrant,  or  of  his  officers.  You 
yourself  shall  die,  as  inis  been  appointed.  For  none  may 
speak  lightly  of  the  White  Wolf  and  live  to  tell  the  tale  !” 

“So  be  it,”  I replied,  calmly;  “but  first  let  me  recount 
to  you  the  story  of  Hans  Pulitz.  Not  for  the  hiding  of 
a belt  of  gold,  as  men  say,  was  he  condemned.  But  lie- 
cause  lie  iiad  plotted  against  the  life  of  the  Duke  and  of 
his  minister  of  justice,  the  Red  Axe.  Would  you  know 
what  happened  ? I will  tell  you,  briefly: 

“Ten  men,  accounted  strong,  held  Hans  Pulitz.  Ten 
men  could  scarce  lead  him  through  the  court-yard  to  the 
ehair  on  which  snt  Duke  Casimir.  1 saw  him  judged. 
Was  lie  not  of  the  White  Wolf?  Did  the  White  Wolf 
save  him?  Have  her  teeth  ravened  for  those  that  con- 
demned him?  Or  have  you  that  are  of  that  noble  society 
kept  close  in  your  halls  and  played  out  your  puppet 
shows,  while  poor  Hans,  who  was  faithful  to  you  to  the 
end,  went — whither  ?” 

A sough  of  angry  whispering  filled  the  room,  rising 
presently  into  a roar  of  indignation. 

“Traitor!  Murderer!  Spy !”  they  cried. 

“Nay,”  said  I,  “’fore  God,  Hugo  Gottfried  was  more 
sorry  for  the  poor  deceived  slave  Ilian  any  here.  For,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  I cried  out  against  the  horror. 
But  being  no  more  than  a boy,  I was  stricken  to  silence  by 
t he  hand  of  a man-at-arms.  Then  I saw  Hans  Pulitz  cast 
loose.  I saw  him  seized  by  one  man — even  by  the  Red 
Axe — raised  high  in  the  air,  aud  flung  oyer  the  barriers 
among  the  ravening  and  leaping  blood  hounds.  I heard 
the  hideous  noises  that  followed — the  yells  of  a man  fight- 
ing for  his  life  in  a place  of  fiends.  1 shut  my  ears  with 
my  hands,  yet  could  I not  shut  out  that  elangor  of  hell. 
I shut  my  eyes,  closer  than  you  have  shut  them  for  me 
now.  I filed,  I knew  not  where,  terror  pursuing  me.  Aud 
yet  I saw,  and  do  now  see,  the  Duke  sitting  with  crossed 
hands  as  if  at  prayers,  and  the  Red  Axe  stauding  motion- 
less before  the  men-at-arms,  pointing  with  one  hand  to 
the  Duke’s  vengeance!  Shall  1 tell  you  now  why  I am 
not  afraid?” 

After  hearing  these  words  it  was  small  wonder  that 
they  cried  yet  more  against  me. 

“Death  to  the  traitor — bloody  death— like  that  which 
he  Inis  rejoiced  in!” 

“ Nay,  my  friends,”  said  I,  “ it  was  because  of  the  death 
of  Hans  Pulitz.  and  that  of  others,  that  I would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  liberty  and  make  an  end  of  tyranny.  But 
not,  an  it  please  you,  with  child’s  plays  and  the  cast-off 
gannentry  of  tyrants.  What  can  von  do  to  me  in  the 
Inn  of  the  Swan  that  can  equal  the  end  of  poor  Hans 
Pulitz — of  whom  they  found  neither  bone  nor  hair,  took 
up  no  fragment  of  skin  or  nail,  save  the  golden  chain 
only,  tooth-scarred  anil  beslavered,  which  he  wore  about 
his  waist.  And  the  belt  you  may  see  for  yourselves 
any  day,  if  you  give  me  your  compauy  within  the  Red 
Tower!” 

Now,  as  may  well  be  understood,  if  the  Society  of  the 
White  Wolf  was  angry  before,  it  was  both  angry  and 
frightened  now,  which  is  a thing  infinitely  more  dangerous. 

“Let  him  die  straightway!  Let  the  taunting  blas- 
phemer die  !”  they  cried.  And  again,  for  the  thira  lime, 
the  hollow  voice  pronounced  my  doom. 

“It  is  well.”  I shouted,  amid  the  din.  “It  is  thrice 
well.  But  look  ye  to  it.  By  the  morrow’s  morn  there 
shall  not  be  one  of  you  in  your  beds — aye,  and  those 
whose  heads  are  rolled  in  the  dust  shall  count  themselves 
the  fortunate  ones,  for  they,  at  least,  will  escape  the  fate 
of  poor  Hans  Pulitz.” 

Now  sorely  do  I wonder,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
they  did  not  slay  me  in  good  earnest.  But  I have  learned 
from  that  night  in  the  Inn  of  the  Swan  that  when  defiance 
has  to  be  made,  it  is  ever  best  to  deal  in  no  lmlf-ineasures. 
And,  besides,  coming  from  the  Red  Tower  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg, their  precious  Society  of  the  White  Wolf,  with  its 
mummery  aud  flummery , filled  me  with  a hot  contempt. 

“Kneel  down  !”  cried  the  judge;  “lay  your  head  on 
the  block.  It  has  often  been  wet  witli  the  blood  of  trai- 
tors—never  witli  that  of  a blacker  traitor  than  Hugo  Gott- 
fried!” 

So,  with  that,,  those  about  me  thrust  me  forward  and 
forced  my  head  down.  I was  obliged  to  clasp  the  block 
with  both  my  hands.  As  I did  so  I felt  it  well  all  over. 
Then  I laughed  aloud,  with  a laugh  that  must  have  ap- 
peared strange  and  mad  to  them. 

For  this  their  mock  tribunal  could  not  deceive  one  who 
had  been  brought  up  within  the  hum  of  judges  of  life  and 


death,  and  with  a father  who  as  his  daily  business  pro- 
pounded the  Greater  and  Lesser  Questions.  And  their 
precious  block,  as  smooth  as  sawn  and  polished  timber, 
with  never  a notch  from  side  to  side,  could  not  take  in 
Hugo  Gottfried,  who  had  made  a playmate  aud  a printed 
book  of  the  worn  blocks  of  a hundred  executions— to 
whom  each  separate  chip  made  by  the  Red  Axe  had  been 
a text  for  Gottfried  Gottfried  to  expatiate  upon  concern- 
ing his  own  prowess  and  that  of  Ins  fathers. 

Nevertheless,  it  certainly  gave  me  a strange  turn  when 
ice-cold  steel  was  laid  across  my  neck  bone.  It  burned 
like  fire,  turning  my  very  marrow  to  water,  and  for  the 
first  time  I wished  myself  well  out  of  it.  But  only  for  a 
moment. 

For  there  came  a loud  rattling  of  arms  without,  a thun- 
derous and  insistent  knocking  at  the  door,  which  disturbed 
the  assembly. 

“Open,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  !”  cried  clamorously 
many  fierce  voices  without.  I heard  the  rush  and  scuffle 
of  a multitude  of  feet.  The  hands  that  had  held  me 
abruptly  loosened  their  grip,  and  I wns  fiee.  I raised 
my  bound  wrists  to  my  brow  and  tried  to  push  the  band- 
age back.  But  it  was  firmly  tied,  and  it  was  but  dimly 
that  I saw  the  hall  of  the  White  Wolf  filled  with  the 
armed  men  of  the  Duke’s  body  guard,  boisterously  laugh- 
ing with  their  hands  on  their  sides,  or  kicking  over  the 
mock  throne  covered  with  white  cloth,  the  coils  of  rope, 
the  axes  of  painted  wood,  and  the  other  properties  of  this 
very  faint-hearted  Fehmgericht. 

“ But  what  have  we  here  ?”  they  cried,  when  they  came 
upon  me,  bound  and  helpless,  with  the  baudnge  only  half 
pushed  off  my  eyes. 

“ Heave  him  up  on  liis  pins  and  let  us  look  at  him,” 
quoth  a burly  guardsman.  “ I trust  he  is  no  one  of  any 
account.  I want  not  to  see  another  such  job  done  on  a 
poor  scheming  knave  like  that.  Inst,  when  the  Duke  Casi- 
mir settled  accounts  with  Hans  Pulitz  I” 

“Ha!  ha!"  laughed  his  companions;  “a  rare  jest,  i’ 
faith  ; ’tis  the  son  of  our  own  Red  Axe — u prisoner  of  the 
White  Wolf  and  ready  for  the  edge.  We  came  not  a mo- 
ment too  soon,  youngster.  Whnt  do  you  here?” 

“ Why,”  said  I,  “ it  chanced  that  I spoke  slightingly  of 
their  precious  nonsense  of  a White  Wolf.  But  they  dared 
not  do  me  harm.  They  were  all  more  frightened  than  a 
giggling  maiden  is  of  the  dark,  when  no  man  is  with  her.” 

Then  I saw  my  father  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  came 
towards  me.  clad  in  his  black  Tribunal  costume. 

“ Well,”  lie  said,  quaintly,  like  one  that  has  a jest  with 
himself  which  he  will  not  tell,  “have  you  had  enough  of 
marching  hand -in-glove  with  treason  ? 1 wot  tljis  mum- 
mery of  the  White  Wolf  will  serve  you  for  some  time.” 

I wns  proceeding  to  tell  him  all  that  had  passed,  but  he 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder. 

“I  heard  it  all.  lad,  and  you  did  well  enough — save  for 
your  wiudiness  about  liberty  and  the  Free  Cities — which, 
as  I see  it,  are  by  far  the  worst  tyrannies.  But,  after  all, 
you  spoke  as  became  a Gottfried,  and  one  day,  I doubt 
not,  you  shall  worthily  learn  the  secrets,  bear  the  burden, 
aud  enlarge  the  honors  of  the  fourteen  Red  Axes  of  the 
Wolfmark.” 

[TO  BR  OONTIlfUI'T'.] 

SATISFACTION. 

ON  READING  “NOT  ONE  DISSATISFIED,”  BY  WALT 
WHITMAN. 

God  spare  the  day  when  I am  satisfied ! 

Enough  is  truly  likened  to  a feast  that  leaves  man 
satiate. 

The  sluggishness  of  fulness  comes  apace;  the  dulness 
of  a mind  that  knows  all  tilings. 

The  lack  of  every  sweet  desire  ; uo  new  sensation  for 
the  soul! 

To  want  no  more? 

What  vile  estate  is  that? 

What  holds  the  morrow  for  the  soul  that’s  satisfied? 
What  holds  the  future  for  the  mind  content? 

Is  aspiration  worthless? 

Is  much-abused  ambition  then  so  vile? 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  joy  of  living? 

Must  yesterday,  to-morrow,  and  to-day  all  be  the  same, 
With  nothing  to  be  hoped  for? 

Is  not  a soul  athirst  a joyous  thing? 

Where  lies  content  to  him  whose  eye  doth  rest  on 
higher  things? 

What  satiation  can  compare  to  hope? 

Yet  vviio  among  the  satisfied  hath  need  of  hope? 

Wlmt  can  lie  hope  for  if  he’s  satisfied? 

'Tis  but  conceit,  and  nothing  more,  to  prate  of  satis- 
faction! 

God  spare  the  day  when  1 am  satisfied! 

I do  not  want  the  earth, 

Yet  nothing  less  will  leave  me  quite  content; 

And  once  ’tis  mine, 

I’m  very  sure  you’ll  find  me  roaming  off 
After  the  universe! 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


THE  TURQUOISE-MINES  IN  PERSIA. 

The  disciples  of  Omar  Khayyam  think  of  Nishapur  as 
justifying  its  existence  because  of  its  association  with 
their  poet.  The  old  locality  lias  more  practical  value  lo 
the  Persian  jewellers  as  being  the  source  of  the  best  tur 
quoises  obtained  in  the  country,  and  as  possessing,  in  fact, 
a “ turquoise  cave.”  The  mine  or  cave  is  excavated  in  a 
hill,  and  is  made  productive  by  most  primitive  and  Ori- 
ental methods — cheap  labor,  rude  appliances,  and  on  a 
system  of  farming  out  its  privileges  that  would  make  an 
American  industrial  stare.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  are 
streaked  with  the  beautiful  but  treacherous  stone,  and  the 
output  of  the  mine  varies  from  the  worthless  and  change- 
able mineral  to  turquoises  of  superior  grade  aud  perma- 
nent color.  The  stones  are  carried  in  the  rough,  and  in 
coarse  bags,  to  the  town  of  Meshed — a better  market,  than 
Nishapur— and  are  there  sold.  The  enemy  of  the  Nisha- 
pur turquoise,  as  of  the  stone  elsewhere  got,  is  the  fading 
to  green  or  the  white  speck  that  may  suddenly  appear 
presently  to  overspread  the  blue  coloring  as  the  stone’s 
rottenness  and  deadness  advance.  The  Persian,  however, 
does  not  disdain  the  green  turquoise,  aud,  set  in  a tin  or 
brass  or  better  mounting,  few  countrymen  are  without 
one. 
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THE  PORCELAIN-ARTISTS  OF  JAPAN 


BY  ELIZA  RUHAMAH  SCIDMOKL. 


CREST  OP  NABESHIMA,  PRINCE  OF  IIIZEN. 
(Senior  and  Junior  Branched.) 


HIZEN,  THE  FORCELAIN  PROVINCE. 

WHILE  Mendez  Pinto  and  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  Japan,  landed  on 
Kiusliiu,  the  soul  hern  island,  and  the  first  real 
knowledge  of  European  arts  and  civilization 
readied  the  rest  of  the  empire  through  the  Dutch  traders 
at  Nagasaki,  Kiusliiu  lias  been  the  home  of  an  ubiding 
conservatism,  the  last  to  resist  foreign  influences  and  the 
new  order  — a real  stronghold  of  the  unchanged  “ old 
Japan.”  It  is  mountainous  and  picturesque  throughout ; 
but,  with  no  great  show-places,  save  the  lmlf-destroyed 
Kumamoto  Castle,  and  no  famous  shrines  for  general 
religious  or  landscape  pilgrimages;  tourist  travel  has  hard 
ly  invaded  it.  and  the  people  have  been  measurably  pro- 
tected from  that  most  corrupting  influence. 

The  ceramic  art  had  its  introduction  there  direct  from 
Korea,  and  by  its  continuous  development  in  two  of  the 
provinces  reached  its  fullest  perfection,  Satsuma  pro- 
ducing the  finest  faience  the  world  has  known,  and  Ilizen 
attaining  the  same  surpassing  excellence  in  porcelains, 
and  remaining  still  the  great  porcelain  province  of  the 
empire  through  three  centuries  of  emulation  ami  rivalry. 
The  later  development  of  mines  of  bituminous  coal  has 
added  to  the  importance  and  wealth  of  Hizen,  and  on 
Tuhashima  Island,  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  and  in  the  region 
between  Saga  and  the  west  coast  are 
mines  of  the  best  steaming- coal  in  the 
North  Pacific,  Iinari  and  Karatsu  resum- 
ing importance  because  of  their  coal. 

The  Kiushiu  railway  was  one  of  the 
last  important  lines  undertaken,  and  is 
owned  by  a private  company.  Military 
necessities  were  as  much  considered  as 
commercial  ends,  and  the  line  was  first 
completed  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Moji,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  to  Kumamoto,  the  military 
headquarters  of  Kiushiu.  A branch  line 
leads  to  Saga,  the  capital  of  Hizen,  eighty 
miles  from  Moji,  and  at  the  centre  of  the 
inland  coal-fields,  and  near  the  porcelain 
district  of  Arita.  This  Saga  branch  will 
be  continued  to  Nagasaki,  while  the  main 
line,  following  the  south  coast  to  Kago- 
shima, the  capital  of  Satsuma,  will  return 
to  Moji,  encircling  the  island  in  one  great 
loop,  touching  all  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern seaports. 

With  the  opening  of  the  late  war, 

Moji,  opposite  Shimonoseki,  became  all 
important;  the  forts  were  heavily  garri- 
soned, the  town  was  placed  under  mar- 
tial law,  and  sentries  paced  the  wharves 
and  the  whole  tide-line.  Every  foreigner 
was  viewed  as  a probable  spy,  or,  worse 
still,  that  nightmare  of  all  Japanese  slum- 
ber— the  possible  Chinese  emissary  car- 
rying some  vest-pocket  bomb  capable  of  WARAJI  FOR 
destroying  the  Nagasaki  dry  dock,  upon  ARITA 

which  the  fortunes  of  war  might  entirely 
rest.  Baggage  from  other  Japanese  ports 
was  searched  as  carefully  as  if  from  China;  “for,”  said 
the  perspiring  little  customs  officer,  who  had  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  only  a belt  buckle  in  a suspi- 
ciously heavy  little  box,  “we  do  not  know  who  may  be 
carrying  ammunition  nowadays.” 


We  mistook  the  sentry’s  challenge  for 
only  another  courteous  “good-morning,” 
and  crossed  the  line  without  dreamiug 
that  any  but  a Japanese  sentry  would  have 
shot  us  on  the  spot.  There  was  a dis- 
tinct impression  that  it  was  “ war-times,” 
however,  when  a posse  of  armed  men 
came  for  us,  and  two  small  knapsacked 
soldiers,  holding  a cold  bayonet  erect  be- 
side either  ear,  escorted  me  to  headquar- 
ters under  arrest.  The  boyish  comman- 
dant and  his  staff  were  in  court-martial 
array  when  my  captors  presented  me,  but 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  passport,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  word  “Beikoku” 

(America),  we  were  all  joyfully  dismissed 
and  given  the  freedom  of  Kiushiu  and  its 
railways — all  citizens  of  the  great  repub- 
lic enjoying  the  most  open  favor  and  pres- 
tige at  all  times  in  Japan.  For  miles  the 
train  ran  along  the  sea-coast,  where  sharp 
little  headlands  mid  green  valleys,  tliutch- 
ed  villages,  torii-ed  shrines  and  temples 
under  ancient  camphor-trees  and  pines, 
afforded  a panorama  of  picturesqueness 
—the  real  brocade  coast  of  Japanese  fan- 
cy. A driving  rain  soon  blurred  these 
charming  landscapes,  and  we  saw  only 
in  glimpses  through  streaming  window- 
panes,  until  we  ran  out  into  hot  sunshine 
on  the  great  green  level  of  the  Saga  rice 
plains. 

The  Prince  of  Nubesl.iima’s  castle  at 
Saga  was  long  ago  razed,  but  the  massive 
ramparts  and  gates  remain,  and  the  broad 
moats  are  covered  wit  h lotus-plants,  whose 
August  blossoming  affords  one  of  the  few 
such  spectacles  remaining  in  this  day  of 
the  sanitary  scientist,  with  his  war  on 
germs  and  microlies.  The  wooden  Ken- 
cho  building  within  the  moats  has  an  inner  court  and  log- 
gias in  Italian  style,  and  Governor  Tenabe,  who  ruled  the 
Nabeshima  realms,  welcomed  the  rare  incident  of  foreign 
visitors.  Provincial  life 
seemed  languishing  just 
then,  and  this  spirited  civil- 
ian was  anxious  for  news  of 
the  great  world,  of  Tokyo, 
of  the  transplanted  court 
at  Hiroshima,  and  of  the 
army  aud  fleet  in  Korea. 
He  welcomed  us  with  very 
modern  emjrressemeni,  nnd 
immediately  the  whol6  Ken- 
cho  was  in  a flutter.  Me- 
nials ran  with  tea  and  to- 
bncco  boxes,  the  cases  of 
his  collected  meibutsu  (cele- 
brated products)  of  Hizen 
swung  open,  and  Higuchi’s 
porcelains,  lumps  of  coal, 
and  fine  basketry  soon 
strewed  the  table.  We  had 
barely  expressed  our  wishes, 
when  clap!  clap!  went  the 
Governor’s  hands,  and  one 
runner  was  sent  speeding 
out  over  the  rice-fields  to 
the  suburban  garden  of  the 
Nabeshimas  to  have  that 
famous  model  bit  of  land- 
scape art  made  ready  for 
us,  and  other  runners  sum- 
moned to  the  Kencho  cer- 
tain master  potters  and 
SALE  ON  THE  TAKEO-  manufacturers  of  the  Arita 
BROCADE  ROAD.  district,  who  happened  to 

be  in  Saga  that  day.  At 
a stroke  everything  was 
planned  and  ordered  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  whole  por- 
celain province.  • 

Saga  was  the  home  of  the  Nabeshima  princes  who  ruled 
Hizen,  even  long  liefore  that  Nabeshima  Naosliigc  went 
as  the  Taiko’s  chief  lieutenant  in  his  great  Korean  ex- 
pedition; and  the  Saga  insurrection  of 
1874  was  the  last  echo  of  the  Satsuma 
rebellion  whose  suppression  so  nearly 
wrecked  the  empire.  The  present  head 
of  the  house,  the  Marquis  Nabeshima, 
lives  entirely  in  Tokyo,  where  he  is 
grand  master  of  ceremonies  to  the  im- 
perial court,  and  Saga  is  a quiet,  pros- 
perous little  commercial  town,  with  all  • 
the  splendor  nnd  activity  of  feudal 
days  long  passed  into  tradition.  The 
Ko-en  garden  of  the  old  castle  is  a pub- 
- lie  park,  and  contains  the  Nabeshima 
mortuary  temples,  guarded  by  tall  por- 
celain lanterns,  nnd  reached  through 
torii  of  blue  and  white  porcelain,  where 
pilgrims  pray  by  day  and  votive  lamps 
burn  by  night. 

All  around  Saga  the  country  is  flat 
and  uninteresting,  a vast  monotouy  of 
rice-fields  stretching  the  sixteen  miles 
of  the  tedious  jinrikisha  ride  to  Taken, 
where  some  sharp  spurs  of  hills  at  lust 
run  out  into  this  great  paddy-tank,  or 
reservoir  of  growing  rice.  The  hot  sul- 
phur springs  of  Taken  are  renowned 
for  their  virtue  in  rheumatism  and  skin 
diseases,  nnd  the  government  maintains 
a large  bath-house  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  landscape  garden.  For  one 
copper  sen  each  the  patrons  may  bathe 
together  in  a great  poo!,  where  fathers 
teach  the  little  ones  to  swim  and  mo- 
thers boil  their  babies,  while  the}’  soak 
together  sociably,  passing  the  long- 


STAMP-MILL  FOR  PORCELAIN  STONE,  NEAR  ARITA. 


drawn  compliments  of  the  Japanese  day  and  village  gossip 
There  are  separate  pools  for  men  nnd  women,  and  private 
pools  which  one  family  may  rent  for  their  own  use,  nnd 
retreats  where  the  foreigner  may  take  his  shameful  and 
mysterious  bath.  While  the  foreigner  steams  away  in 
the  expensive  privacy  of  that  lovely  little  black  nnd  white 
marble  tank,  he  can  hear  the  cheerful  chirp  nnd  buzz  of 
the  scores  of  more  natural-minded  bnthers  tubbing  so  un- 
concernedly together  in  the  great  hot-water  hall  beyond 
the  partition.  But,  for  all  his  fancied  seclusion,  there  are 
never  any  locks  to  Japanese  bath-house  doors,  nnd  little 
nesans  trot  in  and  out  with  towels  and  bath-gowns,  nnd 
call  sister  maids  to  come  and  see  the  foreigner’s  soap-box 
or  jewels  at  the  edge  of  the  tub.  The  ancient  lamplighter 
goes  methodically  and  unconcernedly  on  his  rounds,  re- 
gardless of  any  crazy  white  bather  who  may  choose  to 
crouch  in  the  clear,  clear  water  nnd  gurgle  inarticulate  ap- 
peals for  him  to  go  away.  Takeo  lias  long  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  foreign  residents  nnd  naval  visitors  to  Naga- 
saki, nnd  the  day’s  journey  by  steamer  across  the  Bay  of 
Omori,  and  by  jinrikisha  over  the  high  hills  and  through 
the  most  beautiful  rice  valleys  in  all  Japan,  tempts  many 
repetitions  of  such  a charming  excursion. 

The  road  from  Takeo  to  Arita,  and  thence  to  cither 
Imari  or  Sniki  by  the  sea,  presents  the  same  long  pano- 
rama of  landscape  beauty,  “ brocade”  roads,  every  one  of 
them.  At  many  places  a bunch  of  travellers’  wnraji,  or 
straw  sandals,  with  a bamboo  cup,  is  huug  to  stakes, 
sometimes  sheltered  by  a straw  hat.  These  self-selling 
waraji  are  a surviving  custom  of  old,  old  Japan,  and  in 
the  porcelain  province  all  who  travel  are  trusted  to  help 
themselves  to  the  waraji  that  suit,  and  drop  the  coppers 
in  the  cup — a sufficient  commentary  on  Hizen  and  its 
people. 

Until  this  decade  Imari  was  the  port  of  shipment  for 
Arita’s  products,  and  although  no  porcelain  wns  ever  made 
at  Imari,  it  gave  its  name  to  all  the  decorated  wares  of 
Hizen  that  went  through  the  Dutch  Irndcrs  to  Nagasaki. 
The  junks  now  load  at  Saiki.on  the  Bay  of  Omori,  whence 
there  is  shorter  sail  to  Nagasaki.  Cart-loads  of  straw- 
cased  porcelains,  coolies,  and  itinerant  peddlers  carrying 
their  stock  of  bargains  hung  from  shoulder-poles,  declare 
the  special  iudustry  of  Arita  long  before  one  sights  Idzu- 
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miynma.  That  green  mountain, which  holds  the  town  in 
its  great  sloping  ravine,  conceals  in  its  glens  and  caves 
seemingly  inexhaustible  stores  of  kaolin  clay  and  the 
felspathic  rock,  or  petuntse,  which,  fused  together,  pro- 
duce the  hard-ringing  porcelain  of  this  Arita  district  of 
Hizen. 

One  meets  cart  - loads  of  these  raw  materials  being 
drawn  to  the  potteries,  and  the  constant  droppings  of  near- 
ly three  centuries  have 
converted  the  road  into  a 
compact  liard-paste  kao- 
linic  highway  as  fine  and  ^ 
white  as  porcelain  bis- 
cuit, with  which  it  is 
identical  in  composition. 

The  tokisfii,  or  porcelain 
stone,  is  pounded  to  fine 
powder  in  countless  little 
toy  stamp-mills,  whose 
heavy  thatched  roofs 
across  the  rice  - fields, 
niched  in  toy  valleys  or 
green  groves,  seem  pur- 
posely placed  for  decora- 
tive effect  and  to  tempt 
the  artist  or  photogra- 
pher. Water  has  been 
tamed  and  trained  to  per- 
form so  many  ingenious 
tricks  by  itself  in  Japan 
that  it  is  quite  a part  of 
it  to  find  these  little  mills 
docilely  pounding  porce- 
lain stone,  with  no  one  to 
tend  or  direct  them  after 
the  mortar  has  been  filled 
and  the  stream  turned 
on  from  ditch  or  flume. 

Night  and  day  the  long 
rough -hewn  beam  rises 
and  falls,  as  the  water, 
filling  the  scooped  cavity 
or  box  at  the  outer  end 


kusa  islands  off  the  Hizen 
coast.  The  great  cuttings 
and  deep  caverns  in  the 
hill-side  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  quantity  Of  material 
that  has  been  taken  away, 
and  imagination  may  con- 
struct the  mountain  of  fin- 
ished porcelain  that  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  town  of  Arita  begins 
at  the  quarry  gates  and 
straggles  away  in  one  long 
street — a straight  continua- 
tion of  the  Takeo  road, 
which  there  follows  the 
course  of  a long  steep  rav- 
ine. All  the  way  there  is 
porcelain  to  right  and  por- 
celain to  left — porcelain  in 
rough  lumps  of  stone  under 
the  door-sills;  as  dough  on 
the  household  wheel;  stand- 
ing freshly  baked  by  the 
door  of  the  family  kiln,  or 
as  household  utilities  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  village 
shops.  For  three  hundred 
years  this  kaolinic  commu- 
nity has  been  a-kiluing  on 
this  same  spot,  and  the 
whole  hard  - paste,  under- 
glaze, blue  and  white  body  municipal  might  answer  to 
the  catechism  that  truly  man  is  made  of  cla}',  and  by 
clay  alone  he  lives.  Save  for  thermometers  to  test  the 
kiln’s  heat  and  cheap  paints  to  please  barbarian  tastes,  this 
industry  has  taken  nothing  from  the  Western  world,  aud 
has  not  changed  any  process  in' this  last  era  of  wholesale 
innovations  in  so  many  other  industrial  lines.  The  Bud- 
dhist people  still  climb  to  one  hill  side  temple  with  a great 
torii  and  lanterns  of  blue 
and  white  porcelain  to 
pray  for  success  with  the 
■ hazards  of  each  kiln,  for 
the  gods  to  sblve  some 
difficulty  and  to  light 
them  to  new  discoveries 
or  perfections  in  their  art, 
besides  all  the  oilier  im- 
plorations  of  vexed  and 
suffering  humanity.  This 
and  a little  Shinto  shrine 
on  a knoll  suffice  for  their 
spiritual  needs,  and  a 
turn  into  a cleft  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  introduces  , 
them  to  as  wild  a ravine 
as  ever  Kakemono  artist 
delighted  in — the  real 
conventional  classic  land- 
scape, the  rocks  and  trees 
as  severe  in  line  and  trag- 
ic in  shadows  as  anything 
a Kano  ora  Tosa  painted 
— a Japanese  Via  Mala 
that  is  refuge  enough 
from  all  the  work-a-day 
world  of  wheels  and  kilns. 


KILNS  IN  ARITA  READY  FOR  FIRING. 


ARITA,  THE  PORCELAIN 
TOWN  OF  HIZEN. 
During  the  thirty  years 
of  Meiji,  or  enlighten- 
ment, the  reign  of  the 

of  the  beam,  causes  it  to  sink,  empty,  and  righting  present  Emperor,  the  ceramic  art  has  kept  pace  with 
itself,  bring  the  iron-shod  pestle  down  in  the  mortar  other  industrial  arts  in  the  great  commercial  develop- 
witli  a resounding  blow.  The  owner  goes  away  to  weed  ment  of  Japan.  The  increasing  foreign  demand  has 
his  rice  or  follow  other  pursuits,  and  the  lonely,  intelli-  stimulated  the  production  and  export  of  porcelain  and 
gent  little  mill  of  Lilliput  is  shaken  by  about  one  noisy  pottery,  and  maintained  continuous  prosperity  in  the  ceu- 
thump  to  the  minute.  tres  of  such  manufacture.  The  porcelain-makers  of  Hizen 

Arita  potters  have  burrowed  in  and  nibbled  away  at  have  for  ahnost  three  centuries  set  the  ceramic  fashions 
Idzumiyaina’s  quarries  and  clay-beds  for  these  three  cen-  for  the  rest  of  Japun,  and  their  art  is  still  advancing  as  an 
turies,  since  their  discovery  by  the  Korean  potters  in  1599,  art.  The  artist  potters  are  achieving  fresh  successes,  mak- 
without  exhausting  the  de- 
posits. In  feudal  times  the 
Nabeshima  princes  man- 
aged the  workings  care 
fully,  but  after  their  dis 
establishment  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  the  quar 
ries  became  public  prop 
erty,  and  there  was  reck- 
less waste.  The  village  of 
Arita  now  holds  the  prop- 
erty for  the  commou  ben 
efit;  the  slopes  of  the  moun 
tain  are  being  reforested 
the  quarrying  is  conduct 
ed  under  expert  direction, 
and  the  stone  is  sorted  into 
five  qualities  and  sold  by 
weight.  The  first  quality, 
which  is  very  white,  hard, 
and  compact,  sells  for  thir- 
ty sen  (fifteen  cents.  United 
States)  each  500  catties  (665 
pounds  avoirdupois).  Oth- 
er grades,  containing  more 
quartz  or  stained  with  iron, 
are  sold  at  varying  prices, 
down  to  fifteen  sen  the  500 
catties.  This  Idzumiyama 
tokixhi  corresponds  to  the 
petuntse,  or  felspathic  rock, 
of  China,  and  Dr.  Rein  aud 
other  German  authorities 
pronounce  it  a volcanic 
rock  which  1ms  been  acted 
upon  by  solfataras.  The 
nhiro  tsuclii  (white  clay)  or 
kaoliu  associated  with  it  is 
not  as  tough  or  pure  as  the 
Chinese,  nor  as  the  clays 
of  Hirado,  Goto,  and  Ama- 


ing  new  departures,  and  maintaining  the  reputation  for 
originality  and  artistic  excellence  which  has  so  long  been 
the  pride  of  their  province. 

The  town  of  Arita,  which  might  well  have  been  called 
the  Kin^  Te-ching  of  Japan,  has  grown  from  the  tiny  ham- 
let of  Tanakamura,  where  Risampei,  the  Korean,  set  up 
his  wheel  and  kilns  when  he  had  discovered  the  stone  and 
clay  beds  of  Idzumiyama,  just  three  centuries  ago.  It 
has  enjoyed  a continuous  and  increasing  prosperity  for 
all  that  time,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  country  to  for- 
eign trade  its  fortunes  have  progressed  amazingly.  Its 
five  thousand  inhabitants  are  every  one  of  them  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  kaolinic  calling.  All  show  the 
signs  of  Korean  descent  and  relationship,  and  the  great 
families  continue  the  names  adopted  by  their  Korean  an- 
cestors, who  were  brought  over  as  the  most  valuable  of 


IN  A JAPANESE  POTTERY-SHAPING  VASES  AND  PAINTING  ON  THE  BISC  IT. 


the  spoils  of  war — the  living  indemnity  wrung  by  Hii 
yoshi,  the  Taiko,  from  the  long-suffering  peninsula  af 
the  great  expedition  of  1593. 

When  the  railway  reaches  Arita  and  connects  it  with 
both  Moji  and  Nagasaki,  a change  may  come  over  the 
busy  little  town  which  retains  so  much  of  old  Japan.  Al- 
though it  boasts  kerosene  street  lamps,  the  shopkeepers 
still  set  up  images  of  Ebisu,  the  god  of  prosperity  and 
abundance,  at  their  shop  doors  and  at  the  street  corners— 
“ because  lie  improves  trade.”  Besides  the  regular  gov- 
ernment schools,  a school  of  ceramics  is  maintained,  and 
young  Arita  is  given  technical  and  chemical  instruction 
in  all  the  processes  incident  to  porcelain  manufacture  aud 
decoration.  But  there  is  a thorough  training-school  in 
every  Arita  home;  each  household  is  a pottery  complete; 
the  wheel  is  the  centre  of  the  living-room  and  family  life; 
aud  there  is  a beehive  kiln  in  every  yard,  where  even 
the  littlest  people  have  a chance  to  put  their  toy  efforts 
to  the  fire  test.  In  olden  times  Arita  was  locally  divided 
into  sections  by  the  specialties  of  the  families  clustered  to- 
gether in  little  neighborhoods.  There  was  the  quarter  of 
the  cup  and  bowl  makers;  the  moulders  of  plates  were 
grouped  apart;  and  there  was  also  “ the  street  of  the  paint- 
ers in  red.”  Yet  there  wns  little  of  the  systematic  divi- 
sion of  labor  observed  in  Chinese  potteries.  Almost  as  a 
rule  the  piece  was  shaped,  decorated,  and  glazed  by  the 
same  hand,  and  this  secured  the  individuality  and  greater 
artistic  expression  of  choice  pieces.  With  modern  trade 
competition,  and  the  demoralization  of  all  art  by  the  large 
wholesale  orders  destined  for  barbarian  markets,  the  Chi- 
nese, or  factory  method,  is  fast  growing,  and  the  bulk  of 
Arita  porcelain  is  not  characteristic  or  worthy  of  Japan. 

The  largest  pottery  in  Arita  is  that  of  the  Koransha 
Company,  which  has  been  in  existence  and  managed  by 
the  same  Fukugawa  family  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  Koransha  have 
been  the  chief  exporters  of 
porcelains  for  the  foreign 
market  since  the  earliest 
Dutch  days  at  Nagasaki, 
and  upon  the  retirement  of 
the  discomfited  Hollanders, 
on  the  opening  of  the  coun- 
try to  geueral  foreign  trade, 
the  Koransha  took  the  old 
Dutch  factory  ou  Deseina 
Island,  Nagasaki,  for  their 
chief  warehouse  and  show- 
rooms. They  have  display- 
ed at  all  international  ex- 
hibitions with  great  suc- 
cess, amazing  Occidental 
potters  by  their  range,  from 
the  tiniest  and  most  fragile 
toys  to  vases  taller  than 
their  makers,  aud  plaques 
measuring  a yard  in  diam- 
eter. Little  of  their  ware 
is  intended  for  or  could  be 
used  by  the  Japanese  them- 
selves, the  company  profit- 
ably continuing  the  tradi- 
tions by  which  their  fore- 
fathers prospered  in  shao- 
ing  aud  coloring  accoru.u0 
to  commercial  orders  and 
suggestions  from  abroad. 
The  establishment  employs 
over  five  hundred  potters 
and  painters,  and  a hun- 
dred other  workmen.  The 
Idzumiyama  stone  is  pul- 
verized by  machinery,  al- 
though a few  old  stamp- 
mills  continue  their  delib- 
erate way  on  the  bauk  of 
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a little  stream  that  divides 
the  Koransha  works.  The 
■white  powder  is  washed  in 
large  vats,  strained  through 
fine  wire  and  cloths,  and 
dried  in  loose  lumps.  It  is 
wetted  and  mixed  with  the 
well -washed  kaolin  clay, 
and  this  gray  dough  or  bis- 
cuit is  then  kneaded  for 
hours  with  hands  and  feet 
before  being  set  away  for 
a fortnight  or  so  to  ripen 
or  ferment,  instead  of  for 
the  years  that  Chinese  and 
European  potters  allot  to 
the  aging  of  their  biscuit. 

The  biscuit  is  shaped  on 
a double  wheel,  the  lower 
table  driven  by  the  foot, in- 
stead of  on  the  primitive 
single  wheel  controlled  by 
rrxl  and  hand.  The  han- 
dles and  ornamental  parts 
of  vases  and  irregularly 
shaped  pieces  are  pressed 
in  moulds.  The  biscuit  of 
Japanese  porcelain  is  even 
less  tough  and  tenacious 
than  European  biscuit,  and, 
like  it,  receives  a first  gen- 
tle firing  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  air. 

The  Idzumiyama  materials 
are  often  mixed  with  clays 
from  Hirado  and  Amakusa 
Island  to  give  toughness, 
or  at  least  coated  with  it 

better  to  fit  it  for  receiving  

the  cobalt  decorations  and 
the  glaze.  The  coated 
pieces  go  to  the  painter’s 
long  loft,  where  the  deco- 
rations in  blue  under  the  glaze  are  applied,  usually  in 
a mixture  of  one-half  Chinese  and  one-half  European 
cobalt,  which  results  in  a clear  but  very  hard  unsym- 
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pathetic  blue.  The  pure  Chinese  cobalt  costs  fifteen  dol- 
lars a pound.  There  is  a native  cobaltiferous  ore  at  half 
that  price,  which  gives  a dark  muddy  blue;  and  still 
cheaper  are  the  imported  cobalts,  or  smalt,  producing 
that  thin  lilacy  aniline  blue  so  much  used  in  the  sadly 
corrupted  blue  and  white  province  of  Owari,  and  which 
those  degenerate  potters  defend  as  “the  prevailing  fash- 
ion ” and  “ the  foreign  taste.” 
Other  parts  of  the  design 
which  are  to  be  done  iD  enam- 
els over  the  glaze  are  sketch- 
ed in  at  the  same  time  in  Ind- 
ia-ink,  the  ink  turning  white 
in  the  great  firing,  but  leav- 
ing shadowy  lines  to  guide  the 
less  skilful  painters  who  ap- 
ply the  overglaze  decoration. 

The  glaze  is  compounded 
of  Hirato  or  Goto  clay,  or  of 
w ^ the  top  layers  of  the  precipi- 
■ * tated  Idzumiyama  clay,  in  the 

great  tanks,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter,  and  the  carefully  leached 
ashes  of  ferns  and  oak  or 
chestnut  wood.  The  articles 
are  dipped  twice  in  this 
smooth  creamy  liquid,  which 
fire  transforms  to  a hard, 
brilliant,  transparent  glaze. 
After  drying,  each  piece  is 
set  on  a fire-tile,  sealed  in  its 
geggar,  and  piled  with  other 
seg£?.rs  on  the  sand-floored 
kilns, Which  are  built  in  rows 
in  the  old  style,  and  fired  one 
by  one.  The  beat  is  main- 
tained for  twenty  four  hours, 
and  six  days  are  allowed  for  the  cooling  of  the  ki'.!,s-  The 
firing  of  one  such  set  of  five  small  beehive  kilns  coS!t,  lie- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  dollars,  as  there  are  no  forests  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Arita,  timber-culture  is  barely  begun.  j]nd 
the  wood  must  be  brought  from  a great  distance.  Owing  to 


the  softness  of  the  Japanese  clays,  many  accidents  result 
in  the  kilns,  and  curious  pieces  emerge  that  have  toppled 
over,  slumped  down,  run  together,  and  warped  in  strange 
ways  in  the  intense  heat  that  has  fixed  those  forms.  The 
cobalt  decorations  seen  through  the  clear  glaze  seem  to 
have  sunk  far  into  the  body  or  the  paste,  instead  of  float- 
ing in  and  becoming  part  of  the  glaze  itself  as  in  Chinese 
porcelains.  The  painting  in  vitreous  enamels,  or  the  me- 
tallic oxides,  yielding  such  brilliant  colors,  are  applied 
over  the  glaze,  and  fired  for  a few  hours  in  a small  mou- 
fle  furnace  at  a much  lower  temperature. 

The  Koransha  used  to  be  prolific  of  novelties,  original 
schemes  of  color  decoration,  and  the  adaptation  of  old 
forms  and  decorative  motifs  to  modern  articles,  but  for  a 
decade  they  have  been  relapsing.  Three  of  their  stand- 
ard designs  were  most  pleasing  and 
characteristic.  In  one  a solid  ground 
of  the  brilliant  old -red  enamel  was 
decorated  with  the  Chinese  boys  or 
the  sages  in  the  bamboo  grove  in  re- 
serves of  blue  and  white;  in  a second 
charming  design,  peculiarly  Aritan, 
bamboo  groves  were  drawn  delicately 
in  blue,  with  deckings  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  the  third  of  the  Koran- 
sha’s  distinctive  motifs  was  the  as- 
cending dragon  visible  through  roll- 
ing clouds.  The  Koransha  could  not 
account  for  any  artistic  relapses,  but 
the  recent  great  demand  for  repro- 
ductions of  the  blue  and  white  wares 
of  the  last  century  has  undoubtedly 
claimed  their  attention.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  whole  establishment 
was  running  overtime  to  complete  the 
large  government  order  for  insulators 
and  jars  for  the  military  telegraph  aud 
telephone  lines  in  Korea.  Every  workman  was  doing  his 
loyal  part  toward  carrying  the  war  into  Manchuria,  and, 
it  was  so  fondly  hoped,  clear  on  to  Peking. 

More  interesting  as  the  survivals  of  the  old  spirit  and 
the  old  order  under  which  all  of  the  Japanese  arts  have 


? grown  and  flourished  were 
the  little  household  pot- 
teries, each  family  group 
constituting  a whole  estab- 
lishment, and  all  working 
together  under  patriarchal 
rule.  This  form  of  social 
order  and  economy  pre- 
sents most  of  picturesque- 
ness, too,  and  one  has  the 
whole  industry  presented 
almost  in  one  glance.  The 
humbler  members  of  the 
household  draw  the  stone 
and  clay  in  carts  from 
Idzumiyama  themselves, 
and  one  sees  the  simplest 
form  of  stamp-mill,  the 
primitive  Chinese  mortar, 
at  work  in  the  yard,  or  be- 
fore the  vfery  door.  This 
is  the  same  machine  used 
for  husking  rice  all  over 
Japan,  only  in  Arita  the 
mortar  is  often  filled  with 
lumps  of  toki«hi.  A man  or 
woman  stands  on  one  end 
of  the  beam,  and  by  the 
release  of  his  or  her  weight 
causes  the  pestle  to  fall  in 
the  mortar,  and  gradually 
crush  the  stone  to  the  finest 
powder.  These  poor  crea- 
tures step  up  and  down  in 
their  tread  mill  occupation 
for  hours  at  a time,  but, 
with  the  traditional  Jap- 
anese cheerfulness,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  smile  and 
chatter  with  passers-by. 

It  is  the  patriarch  who 
shapes  the  pieces  on  the 
wheel,  or  determines  what 
the  others  shall  shape,  just  as  he  does  or  directs  the 
decoration,  and  his  mind  and  hand  control  every  process 
in  liis  little  pottery.  The  women  and  girls  have  their 
part,  too,  and  even  the  little  children  can  help  by  grind- 
ing colors,  or  pressing  in  moulds  the  handles  and  orna- 
mental parts  of  teapots  or  vases  that  are  applied  sepa- 
rately to  the  moulded  pieces.  There  is  high  family 
festival  when  the  little  row  of 
kilns  are  packed  ready  for  firing, 
neighbors  often  combining  in  the 
use  of  the  kilns,  and  there  is  sus- 

fiense  of  a week  or  more  between 
igliting  the  fire  and  ascertaining 
the  results  of  the  firing.  One 
would  regret  to  have  this  fea- 
ture, these  adinirablelittle  studies 
in  political  ecouomy,  crushed  out 
by  the  Western  factory  system, 
and  patriarchal  rule  give  way  to 
the  steam-whistle  and  time-keep- 
er of  modern  machine  methods. 


Makudsu  kozan. 


THE  GREAT  PORCELAIN- 
ARTISTS  OF  JAPAN. 

The  potter’s  art  is,  of  all  the 
arts,  wholly  the  Oriental’s,  and 
they  who  taught  still  lead  and  sur- 
pass the  Occidental  world,  where  scientific  progress  has 
left  so  few  secrets  unrevealed.  The  first  porcelains  of 
Meissen  and  Chantilly  were  the  results  of  efforts  to  im- 
itate Chinese  and  Japanese  wares,  and  Crown  Derby  and 
Worcester  workmen  as  carefully  copied  Oriental  deco- 
rations. To-day  the  show-rooms  of  the  Copenhagen, 
Sevres,  and  Berlin  porcelain  factories,  and  the  exhi- 
bitions of  both  Paris  Salons,  show  that  Western  artists 
tCre  directing  their  most  serious  efforts  to  achieving  the 
same  results  in  monochrome  and  flambe  glazes,  and  in 
underglaze  relief  aud  decorations,  as  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese potters — their  pitiable  results  only  proving  the  in- 
contestable superiority  of  the  Oriental  potter.  All  of 
modern  science,  all  the  revelations  of  chemical  aualysis, 
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avail  them  nothing.  Those  connoisseurs  who  lament  that 
the  great  days  of  the  ceramic  art  have  passed  in  the  Orient, 
that  no  good  porcelain  has  been  made  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  the  Japanese  could  never  approach  the 
Chinese  in  porcelains,  have,  every  one,  once  if  not  several 
times,  bought,  as  antique  Chinese,  pieces  of  porcelain  made 
at  the  moment  by  Japanese  potters.  In  fact,  the  Western 
world  has  been  so  well  supplied  with  these  Yokohama 
and  Kioto  made  chinoineries,  and  so  many  Japanese  pot- 
ters have  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  all  that  the  great 
Chinese  potters  did  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  that  no 
subterfuges  are  resorted  to— the  pieces  are  signed  by  their 
makers  and  openly  exhibited  for  prizes.  Their  admirers 
claim  that  a greater  fame  will  come  to  these  skilful  pot- 
ters of  to-day  in  the  coming  centuries,  and  their  works  are 
taking  their  place  in  all  great  collections  of  Oriental  ce- 
ramics. 

Makudsu,  Takemolo,  Inouye,  Mrs.  Koren,  Seifu,  and 
Higuchi  are  the  gifted  ones  whose  works  are  held  in  high- 
est esteem  in  Japan,  and  throughout  the  world  wherever 
the  ceramic  art  is  esteemed.  Without  doubt  the  cleverest 
and  most  talented  potter  now  living  is  Ko/.nn  Miyagawa, 
who  was  born  at  Makudsu-ga-hara,  near  Kioto,  ana  who 
adopted  Makudsu  as  his  trade  name  when  he  established 
his  kilns  at  Ota  village,  near  Yokohama,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  This  potter  of  a thousand  themes,  this  archmagi- 
cian  in  clays  and  glazes,  must,  by  his  own  Buddhist  doc- 
trines, be  a reincarnation  of  some  great  potter  of  the  past, 
possessing  the  most  varied  talents,  and  his  all-around 
sleight-of-hand  ability  conquers  with  ease  every  problem 
of  the  ceramic  art.  When  Makudsu  first  came  to  Ola 
he  turned  his  talents  to  imitating  old  Satsuma,  and  with 
such  success  that  Western  collectors  were  soon  well  sup- 


plied, the  market  became  overstocked,  the  bubble  burst, 
and  there  was  a sudden  drop  in  the  prices  of  the  many 
pieces  of  perfect  paste  and  finely  crackled  glaze,  of  such 
marvellous  old-ivory  tones,  with  sober  decorations  in  soft 
enamel  tints  — the  true  nishiki,  or  “brocade”  faience 
of  Satsuma  — that  no  European  or  American  collector 
needed  any  training  for  the  eye  immediately  to  ap- 
preciate. For  a time  he  devoted  himself  to  relief-work 
in  faience — monstrous  jars  decorated  with  more  monstrous 
birds  and  trees  modelled  in  full  relief,  that,  being  w holly 
un-Japanese,  and  designed  purely  to  catch  the  barbarian 
eye,  were  received  by  the  barbarians  as  “so  Oriental!” 
Then  he  achieved  his  “difficult  ware,”  an  incrustation  of 
porcelain  reliefs  on  a faience  ground,  each  with  its  own 
appropriate  decorations  and  glaze.  Then,  for  a venture, 
he  essayed  the  enamelled  faiences  of  Ninsei  and  the  richly 
glazed  wares  of  the  other  clay-workers  of  old  Kioto,  and 
collectors’  cabiuetsin  the  Occident  were  as  eagerly  filled 
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with  tea-bowls  and  tea-jars 
and  incense-burners  by  Nin- 
sei, Korin,  Baku,  or  any 
other  great  name  called  for. 

Inevitably  the  mono- 
chrome and  richly  clouded 
glazes  of  old  Chinese  por- 
celains attracted  him,  aud 
forthwith  the  Ota  kilns  pro- 
duced such  peachblows,  ap- 
ple greens,  purples,  leaf 
browns, mirror  blacks,  pearly 
grays,  moonlight  and  pow- 
dered blues,  imperial  yel- 
lows, coral,  and  sang  du 
bceuf  as  have  imposed  them- 
selves upon  native  Peking 
experts,  and  in  their  satin- 
lined  Chiuese  boxes  have 
been  hailed  without  a ques- 
tion in  Europe.  His  peach- 
blows  are  marvellous,  his 
crackled  and  flambe  glazes 
and  his  relief  and  impressed 
engravings  in  the  porcelain 
paste  are  beyond  praise,  and 
his  ivory  whites  with  con- 
torted mangs  and  lizards 
are  miracles.  Quite  his  owu 
arc  shadowy  designs  drawn 
beneath  clouded  gray  and 
rose  glazes,  faint  sugges- 
tions and  impressions  of 
cherry  blossoms,  dragons,  pine  branches  across  the  moon, 
and  ghostly  storks.  In  tins  specially  the  Copenhagen 
porcelain  artists  have  tried  to  imitate  the  wizard  of  Ota. 

Makudsu  first  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  but  made  his  first  individual  success  at  Paris 
in  1889,  and  won  his  real  laurels  and  place  in  the  art  world 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  In  the  case  in  the  Art  Palace  this  nec- 
romancer showed  such  a collection  of  monochrome,  souf- 
fle, flambe,  splashed,  clouded,  and  crackled  glazes,  such  re- 
lief and  uuderglaze  decorations  in  porcelain,  and  such  fai- 
ences as  mude  collectors  of  Oriental  ceramics  feel  nervous. 
There  was  also  a screen  of  carved  wood  in  which  Makudsu 
had  embedded,  as  if  they  rested  on  the  shelves  of  a cabi- 
net, small  and  characteristic  examples  of  every  variety  of 
porcelain  and  faience  known  to  Japan.  Makudsu  made 
such  a fortune  by  the  sales  at  Chicago  that  he  has  done 
almost  nothing  since  but  enjoy  himself  in  ease.  He  is 
such  a wizard  with  clay,  and  succeeds  so  easily,  that  the 
admirers  of  his  genius  w'ish  him  to  devote  himself  only  to 
art  works— to  close  his  potteries  to  commercial  orders,  to 
quit  mere  counterfeiting,  and  to  do  greater  things  iu  the 
years  that  remain  to  him.  But  Makudsu  works  by  whim 
and  impulse,  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  half  that  happens 
in  his  kilns  is  pure  accident,  happy  hazards  of  this  talent- 
ed potter  of  such  infinite  lines.  He  is  past  seventy  years 
of  age,  bald  as  a Buddhist  priest,  but  there  is  no  artistic 
calm  or  dreaminess  in  his  cunning  eye,  but  a shrewd  twin- 
kle that  belongs  to  one  who  could  deceive  mandarin  con- 
noisseurs with  an  Ota-fired  peachblow  or  a giant  crackle. 
Makudsu  is  usually  invisible  to  those  who  visit  his  inner 
and  outer  sales  rooms  aud  all  the  work-rooms,  but,  when 
cornered,  is  a suave  and  engaging  old  soul,  not  averse  to 
well-applied  flatteries,  but  resolute  against  being  photo- 
graphed. “Take  my  son.  He 
is  young  and  good-looking. 
His  is  better  than  my  old  bald 
head.” 

Takemoto.  an  artist  of  great 
genius,  had  his  kilns  in  Tokyo, 
and  there  produced  some  won- 
derful peachblows,  robin’s-egg 
and  turquoise  blues,  and  glazes 
splashed  and  flecked  with  brill- 
iant color.  Takemolo  was  a 
gentleman  of  some  means,  and 
pursued  his  art  for  sheer  love 
of  it,  constantly  experimenting, 
and  attempting  the  most  diffi- 
cult feats.  His  father  was  a 
hatamoto  under  the  Tokugawa 
rule,  and  as  bungo  of  Vraga 
first  met  Commodore  Perry  on 
the  latter’s  arrival  off  that  little 
seaport  town  in  Yeddo  Bay. 
Takemoto  was  just  beginning 
to  enjoy  his  laurels,  when  his 
death,  of  grip,  late  in  1892, 
ended  the  hopes  for  the  most 
brilliant  genius  iu  his  line.  His 
friends  put  aside  all  his  pieces 
to  send  to  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, as  had  been  Takemoto’s 
ambition,  and  the  display  of 
the  one  hundred  examples  of 
his  skill  won  all  the  posthu- 
mous honors  Japanese  mind 
could  wish. 

Inouye  Riosui,  who  lately 
moved  from  the  Seto  porcelain 
district  of  Owari,  is  the  most 
nearly  Takemoto’s  artistic  suc- 
cessor at  Tokyo,  and  this  prac- 
tical potter  has  more  than  sur- 
prised connoisseurs  with  his 
successes  in  flambe  and  transmutalion  souffles  of  brill- 
iant tints,  and  jewelled  and  flaming  clouds  with  which 
he  relieves  the  dull  dead-leaf  glazes. 

Mrs.  Koreu  is  a sculptor  as  well  as  potter,  and  her 
charming  little  figurines und  groups,  modelled  iu  unglazcd 
clay,  are  so  appreciated  in  Europe  that  they  are  almost 
unknown  in  Japan,  and  never  reach  the  open  home  mar- 
ket. She  lives  in  great  seclusion  in  Tokyo,  admitting  no 
purchasers  or  foreign  visitors  to  her  work-room,  and  send- 
ing everything  to  Paris,  so  that  even  fellow-artists  and 
the  curio-dealers  do  not  know  of  aud  cannot  direct  one  to 
her.  In  Paris  her  name  commands  great  price,  and  her 
praises  are  sung  by  the  many  collectors  of  Orientals  in 
that  capital. 

Seifu  is  the  king  of  potters  and  first  ceramic  artist  of 
Kioto  to-day.  Conuoisseurs  are  extravagant  in  praises 
of  his  genius,  and  his  establishment  in  the  Kiomidzu 
quarter,  near  the  top  of  Teapot  Hill,  is  visited  by  every 


foreigner  who  goes  to  Kioto.  Seifu  is  a grave  and  seri- 
ous man,  who  has  toiled  long  and  late  over  the  problems 
of  his  glazes,  nnd  has  achieved  wonderful  results  iu  cela- 
don, imperial  yellow,  coral  red,  and  aubergine  purples  in 
such  brilliant  covers  to  his  carefully  moulded  forms. 
For  years  the  produce  of  his  kilns  iu  crackle  and  mono- 
chrome glazes  went  directly  to  China,  where  they  con- 
founded Peking  experts,  but  with  the  more  recent  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  skill  of  other  Japanese  potters  in  the 
same  lines  these  triumphs  in  classic  lines  are  now  signed 
openly  and  proudly  sold.  In  blue  and  white  decoration, 
with  and  without  relief  engraving  under  the  glaze,  Seifu 
surpasses  his  rivals,  aud  his  ivory  white  makes  one  scep- 
tical before  every  case  of  such  old  Chinese  porcelains. 
Peachblow  and  sang  du  boeuf  have  rather  evaded  him, 
but  the  twenty  years’  struggle  with  the  purples  of  man- 
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ganese  have  succeeded,  and  he  commands  the  whole  scale 
of  that  color,  from  the  brilliant  liquid  paler  tones  to  the 
darkest  shade  of  the  egg-plant's  rind.  While  never  ex- 
actly copying  Chinese  designs  in  his  decorations,  Seifu  is 
strongly  influenced  by  them,  and  his  tastes  are  very  classic. 
Seifu’s  fathers  were  potters  on  Teapot  Hill  before  him, 
and  his  is  the  development  of  inherited  genius.  Seifu's 
bustling  practical  little  wife  is  the  business  partner  of 
the  establishment,  looks  to  the  sales,  orders,  and  payments, 
and  manages  for  the  serious  dreamer,  whose  thoughts  are 
all  for  line  and  form  nnd  color,  for  crackle  and  jewel- 
toned  glazes,  and  the  drawing  of  graceful  flowers.  After 
seeing  what  Seifu’s  wheel  and  kilns  can  produce  one 
remembers  with  amusement  those  muddy  celadons,  the 
splotched  and  blistered  efforts  in  high  colors  so  mistaken- 
ly displayed  at  Sevres,  at  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars  Salons,  and  remembers  too  how  the  great 
French  critics  aver  that  the  Chiuese  are  the  “ porcelain iers 
par  excellence,”  and  the  Japanese  cannot  approach  them. 


HIGUCHI  HARUZANE,  THE  GREAT  PORCELAIN- 
ARTIST  OF  HIZEN. 

Uresino,  nine  miles  south  from  Tnkeo.  is  another  fa- 
vorite health  resort  of  Hizen,  whose  hot  mineral  baths 
are  only  less  popular  than  those  of  Taken.  There  was  a 
whole  poolful  of  bathers  steaming  sociably  together 
when  we  looked  in  upon  them,  and  the  stout  old  woman 
in  charge  of  the  baths  displayed  with  pride  the  secluded 
pool  lined  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  and  specially  set 
apart  for  the  mystery-loving,  slmme-possessed  foreigner. 
The  cooling-room  commands  a view  of  a most  beautiful 
rice- valley  across  the  roaring  stream,  and  from  Takeo  on 
to  the  sea  the  landscape  beauty  of  Hizen  is  of  the  rarest 
order. 

Uresino  has  long  been  a busy  porcelain  village,  but 
its  distinction  now  lies  iu  the  fact  that  Higuchi  Haruzane, 
the  greatest  of  Hizen  artists,  has  his  kilns  in  the  tiny 
hamlet  of  Ivotashi,  across  the  broad  rice-valley.  Higuchi 
has  always  lived  iu  Kotashi's  own  lillipulian  valley,  and 
his  fine  blue  and  white  ware  has  been  much  exported 
to  China,  where  Japanese  table-wares  have  been  in  high 
fashion  for  two  centuries.  Higuchi  has  made  the  artistic 
pilgrimage  to  ruined  King  Te-chiug  and  the  few  pot- 
teries of  modern  China,  and  sixteen 
years  ago  began  experimenting  to  se- 
cure some  real  uovelty  and  specialty 
of  his  own.  For  six  years  he  essayed 
in  many  lines,  at  last  succeeding  in 
his  ganju  j/aki  (jewel -set  or  pearl- 
inlaid  ware),  an  excised  or  “grains 
of  rice”  porcelain,  in  which  the  de- 
signs are  not  the  traditional  old  geo- 
metric patterns  in  thick  Chinese  por- 
celain, but  free  broad  designs  iu  the 
Japanese,  or  natural,  style  cut  through 
the  thinnest  egg-shell  paste.  He 
made  an  entirely  qctv  departure,  aud  struck  such  a note 
of  perfection,  si;cli  a technical  and  artistic  triumph,  that 
no  rivals  or  imitators  have  yet  arisen.  He  pierced  the 
thinnest  ecg -shell  with  any  flowing  design  his  fancy 
traced,  cutting  out  groups  of  storks  in  flight,  ghostly 
pin?  branches  and  sprays  of  bamboo,  bats  flying  across 
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the  moon,  drooping  clusters  o£  wistnria,  cherry  blossoms, 
winged  iusecis,  and  whole  poems  iu  the  running  truce  lies 
of  Japanese  script  or  “grass  characters ” — filling  these 
openings  with  a delicate  translucent  film  of  glaze.  Hi- 
guchi’s  first  perfect  piece  of  ganju 
ynki  was  sent  as  an  offering  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  imperiul  thanks 
and  praises  were  accompanied  by 
large  orders  for  palace  use,  which 
at  once  raised  him  to  the  height  of 
a Japanese  ceramist’s  ambition. 

Higuchi  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vancing in  his  art,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the 
fancy  and  daring  of  his  designs. 
He  still  considers  his  chef-d'oeuvre 
to  he  the  large  vase  exhibited  in  the 
Art  Palace  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, in  which  kirin  and  pheenix 
are  cut  through  the  thin  hotly  and 
broad  “morning-glory”  mouth  of 
a vsise  sixteen  inches  in  height. 
This  vase,  and  a bowl  cut  with 
>£/\  1 1 groups  of  grasshoppers,  crickets, 

ifcj  ' and  beetles,  went  to  the  collection 

¥ of  the  late  William  T.  Walters,  of 

Baltimore,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Higuchi’s  genius  and  personal- 
ity. 

During  a day  spent  at  his  pot- 
tery we  followed  every  process 
by  which  rough  stoue  and  clay 
are  converted  into  the  fragile  and 
exquisite  ganju  ynki.  The  utmost 
■ care  is  taken  in  the  preparation 

of  the  materials  for  the  biscuit, 
the  repeated  washing  and  trituration  permitting  the  liquid 
paste  to  be  strained  through  fine  silk  before,  in  its  last 
state,  it  goes  to  the  double  wheel,  whose  lower  rim  is 
directed  by  the  foot,  so  that  the  potter  has  both  hands  free 
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HlGUCIirS  WORKMAN  SHAPING  PRINCE  KOMATSU’S 
BOWLS. 


to  manipulate  the  clay.  One  workman  was  moulding 
some  delicately  ribbed  chrysanthemum  bowls  for  Prince 
Komatsu,  and  another  was  carving  out  others  of  unique 
forms  from  roughly  moulded  and  sun  dried  biscuit  as 
if  from  original  stoue.  Uumlxed  Amakusa  Island  clay, 
which  posesses  greater  toughness  and  tenacity  than  that 
of  Idzumiyama  or  Ilirado,  is  used  for  the  biscuit  of  egg- 
shell ware  anil  for  ganju  ynki.  When  moulded,  the 
pieces  are  dried  in  the  open  air  for  a fortnight,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  design  are  drawn  lightly  on  the  surface. 
Shikadzu,  the  one  artist  who  works  with  Higuchi  in  this 
specialty,  cuts  away  the  paste  with  a tiny  knife-blade 
tool  with  light  sure  touches,  and  the  piece  is  very  lightly 
bsiked  to  contract  the  paste.  The  soft  milky  glaze,  made 
chiefly  of  Taishu  clay  from  the  Goto  Islands,  is  applied 
little  by  little,  until  each  aperture  is  closed  by  a pearly 
curtain,  and  the  piece  is  baked  gently  again.  Finally  the 
glaze  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface,  and  the  bit  of 
genshu  yaki  is  sealed  in  its  seggar,  and  lias  its  third  and 
last  firing  at  the  highest  degree  of  heat.  Innumerable 
failures  go  to  each  success,  and  the  hazards  of  the  kiln  are 
so  great  that  to  secure  five  cups  of  ganju  ynki  thirty  are 
put  in  the  kiln,  and  often  another  and  another  thirty 
are  fired  before  there  result  five  pieces  of  such  per- 
feciion  that  Higuchi  will  let  them  go  forth  with  his  sig- 
nature. Besides  Shikadzu,  Higuchi  had  another  assistant, 
Matsuoki,  who  did  much  of  the  work  in  that  case  filled 
with  exquisite  ganju  yaki  cups  in  the  Manufactures 
Building  at  Chicago.  He  died  before  the  long-delayed 
medal  and  diploma  came  to  Kotashi,  but  Higuchi  had  a 
special  Buddhist  ceremony  held  at  Matsuoki’s  grave,  and 
read  the  diploma  between  the  priest’s  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  artist’s  soul. 

During  the  war  summer  even  Higuchi’s  establishment 
was  pressed  into  service,  and  ran  overtime  to  supply 
pans  and  insulators  for  military  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines;  but  the  face  of  the  grave  serene  artist  glowed  with 
delight  that  he  could  aid  in  that  much  towards  his  coun- 
try’s victories,  and  the  successes  of  the  Heijo  and  the  Yalu 
were  more  joy  to  him  than  a whole  kiln  of  flawless  ganju 
yaki. 

Higuchi  enjoys  the  honor  of  supplying  the  delicate  blue 


the  princes  of  Ilirado  at  Mikawnji,  a few  miles  south  of 
Arita.  The  craze  for  old  blue  and  white  that  possessed 
European  collectors  and  buyers  a dozen  years  ago  first 
made  those  princely  wares  generally  known,  and  their 
merits  gave  them  such  vogue  that  Japan  was  drained  of 
all  choicer  cabinet  examples.  There  remained  then  only 
the  heavy,  deeply  curved,  bowl-like  plates,  which,  being 
made  for  the  prince's  own  use,  or  for  his  gifts  to  sov- 
ereigns and  fcliow-daimios,  were  the  objects  on  which  the 
urtists  lavished  their  best  efforts.  Eight  years  ago  a Bos- 
ton visitor,  appreciating  the  great  technical  and  artistic 
perfection  of  these  rimless  plates,  began  buying  a few 
dozen  sets  for  himself,  and  then  more  sets  for  his  friend^, 
until  he  had  acquired  more  than  six  hundred  plates  in 
Kioto  alone.  The  native  papers  got  word  of  it,  and  em- 
broidered upon  it,  and  soon  “the  Honorable  Foreigner  of 
the  Thousand  Plates”  was  pointed  out  as  he  rode  by;  his 
particular  world  seemed  turned  to  blue  and  white,  and 
peddlers  and  coolies  and  august  merchants  of  antiquities 
were  continually  ascending  and  descending  Yaami's  hill- 
side with  something  to  tempt  the  apparent  mouomaniac. 
Then  native  collectors  bestirred  themselves — too  late,  for, 
quite  unwittingly,  the  Bostonian  had  cornered  the  market, 
and  carried  off  about  all  that  was  worth  having  in  the 
shape  of  a blue  and  white  plate  in  north- 
ern Japan.  Nabeshima  plates  increased 
five  times  in  value  iu  a year,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  was  a lull, 
followed  by  an  influx  of  imitation  plates, 
and  now  one  may  buy  as  many  plates 
of  any  of  the  princely  classic  old  de- 
signs ns  he  may  wish  for  by  the  com- 
mercial dozen  or  gross. 

The  first  morning  that  I was  in  Arita 
our  mats  were  spread  over  with  imita- 
tion plates,  family  treasures  of  the  tea- 
house proprietor's  reduced  brother— an 
imitation  brother,  too,  as  it  afterwards 
proved.  Our  kind  Japanese  friend,  who 
made  himself  our  ceramic  host  during 
our  slay,  and  showed  us  everything  in- 
teresting, beautiful,  and  historic  in  Arita,  seemed  quite 
indignant  when  I asked  him  one  morning  where  these 
clever  imitations  of  old  wares  were  being  made.  He  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge,  and  was  sure  it  could  not  be  in 
Arita  nor  in  Ilizen  that  such  iniquities  flourished. 

I was  anxious  to  meetTsuji  Kntsuzo,  the  descendant  of 


and  white  ware  for  the  Emperor’s  private  table,  and  the 
thin  bowls  and  cups  decorated  in  blue  with  the  same 
design  of  the  graceful  phoenix  and  bits  of  broken  diaper 
patterns  that  has  been  used  on  all  the  palace  porcelain  made 
in  Hizen  for  the  past  century.  Not  even  the  imperfect 
pieces  bearing  the  imperial  crests  and  this  classic  old  de- 
sign can  he  sold,  and  every  piece  drawn  from  the  kilns  is 
as  carefully  guarded  as  a jewel.  No  gifts  nor  bribes  can 
move  Higuchi,  nnd  collector  or  curio-seeker  can  only  ob- 
tain a bit  of  imperial  porcelain  by  presenting  a written 
order  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Imperial  Household 
Department  at  Tokyo;  and 
none  such  have  yet  been 
filed  away  in  Kotashi. 

Higuchi’s  is  a charming 
personality,  and  this  grave 
and  gentle  soul,  to  whom 
success  and  prosperity  have 
brought  such  serenity  nnd 
content,  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  his  type  and 
class  which  constitute  the 
real  soul  nnd  strength  of 
Japan.  lie  very  gently 
reproved  the  little  children 
who  flocked  after  us  on  tip- 
toe as  we  made  the  tour  of 
his  pottery;  and  when  we 
interceded  for  them  he  bade 
them  be  very  polite,  nnd 
make  a bow  before  staring 
at  the  foreigners.  Those 
comical  little  people  imme- 
diately ducked  courtesies  to 
us;  and  after  that,  if  we  by 
chance  caught  an  eye,  the 
child  nt  once  made  a bow, 
and  then  began  a new  look 
with  all  the  seriousness  in 
the  world. 


NISE-MONO,  OR  IMITA- 
TION WARE  MADE  BY 


IHGUCHI  HARUZANE, 

The  Inventor  of  Geuehn  Yaki  or  Ganjo  Ynki. 


THE  BEST  ARTISTS  OF  COUNTERFEITERS’  DEN  IN  ARITA. 

ARITA.  Tsnji  Katsuzo's  Original  Nabeahimna  which  he  hna  imitated. 


Quite  the  best  work  done 
in  Arita  at  this  day  is  nise- 

mono,  imitation  ware,  or  clever  counterfeits  of  the  blue 
and  white  porcelain,  chiefly  plates,  formerly  made  nt  the 
private  factories  of  the  princes  of  Nabeshima  at  Okawaji, 
a few  miles  north  of  Arita,  nnd  at  the  private  factory  of 


SHIKADZU, 

Higachi's  Assistant  in  Genshu  Yaki  or  Ganju  Yaki. 


the  great  Hidachi-no-Daijo,  an  artist  potter  who  has  in- 
herited all  the  skill  of  his  forefathers,  and  was  said  to 
possess  a godown  full  of  ancestral  porcelains  nnd  albums 
relating  to  the  family  art.  “He  is  my  uncle;  I will  take 
you  there  myself  this  afternoon,’’  said  our  host.  When 
we  did  enter  the  gateway  of  the  great  one  it  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  potter’s  yard— freshly  moulded  pieces 
set  iu  rows  on  boards  to  dry  in  the  open  air  covering 
half  the  ground  space,  and  a row  of  beehive  kilns  un- 
der thatched  sheds  further  declaring  the  industry  of  the 
owner.  “ My  uncle,  you  know,  is  the  cleverest  imitator 
of  old  Nabeshima  and  Ilirado.  The  greatest  connoisseurs 
are  deceived  by  his  nine-mono.” 

And  this  from  the  high-souled  blue  and  white  gentle- 
man of  Arita  who  a few  hours  before  denied  that  such 
work  was  done  in  Hizen! 

And  there  was  our  landlord’s  imitation  brother  hard  at 
work  iu  the  potter’s  yard,  with  the  very  basket  and  the 
worm  • eaten  boxes  filled  with  the  spurious  plates  this 
clever  salesman  of  the  breakfast  hour  had  flashed  before 
me! 

Tsuji  Katsuzo  is  the  most  charming  old  man — a bit  of 
old  Japan  and  real  old  Hizen  that  these  modern  times 
cannot  produce  nor  imitate— nnd  we  forgot  the  iniquity 
of  his  occupation  before  we  had  been  five  minutes  in  his 
great  cool  room,  with  its  softly  toned  screens,  nnd  the  open 
front  facing  a living  screen  of  golden  green  foliage.  Tea 
and  cakes  and  sugar  flower,  pretty  speeches,  and  compli- 
ments back  and  forth  prepared  the  way.  and  the  circling 
talk  settled  down  upon  his  art.  With  chuckles  of  em- 
barrassed pride  his  son  produced  the  latest,  successes — imi- 
tations that  did  not  always  imitate,  because  they  so  far  sur- 
passed the  models.  They  were  too  well  done* altogether, 
and  surpassed  the  originals  in  many  technical  qualities, 
save  when  he  had  tried  by  cheap  purplish  French  cobalt 
to  traduce  the  soft  twilight  tones  of  the  old  Nabeshima 
blue.  There  were  no  gems  among  the  counterfeiter’s 
models — his  " examples,”  as  he  called  them.  Every  old 
piece  was  chipped,  cracked,  and  mended  past  preseuta- 
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tion  in  any  shop,  and  none  were  chefs-d'oeuvre  put  aside 
by  their  makers  as  records  of  achievement  or  sources  of 
inspiration,  but  all  rejects,  smoked  and  imperfect  pieces. 
Every  precious  old  design  was  there,  however,  with  the 
official  kushite,  or  “comb”  mark,  of  the  Nabeshima  on 
the  foot,  and  the  jewels,  scrolls,  and  floral  sprays  on  the 
under  rims,  as  guarantee  of  Okawaji’s  best  ware. 

“At  least  you  have  never  imitated  this,”  I said,  holding 
tip  a lone  example  of  that  loveliest  Nabeshima  design, 
where  pale  red  plum  blossoms  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a 
delicate  white  spider-web  are  outlined  in  reserve  against, 
not  a ground,  but  a sky  of  pale  pure  Nabeshima  blue. 

“Ah.”  said  the  nephew  of  his  uncle,  “ but  we  have — 
we  have.  I just  pul  three  huudred  of  those  plates  in  my 
own  kilns  now.” 

This  too  from  that  same  blue  and  white  gentleman, 


that  first  citizen  of  Arita.who  was  so  hurt  by  earlier  refer- 
ences to  nise-mono. 

Despite  the  blunting  of  his  finer  senses  and  the  corrupt- 
ing of  his  kaolinic  conscience  by  such  nefarious  occupa- 
tion, Tsuji  Katsuzo  proved  a delight,  and  the  afternoon  in 
this  archcounterfeiler’s  den  was  a fit  climax  to  our  stay  in 
Arita.  The  younger  Tsuji  made  charming  sketches  for 
us,  and  was  quite  amused  when  the  camera  was  focussed 
upon  the  great  array  of  battered  originals  spread  over  the 
mats. 

A fewT  days  later  I went  to  that  curio-dealer  in  Nagasa- 
ki so  long  known  as  “ the  best  blue  and  white  man  in 
Japan,”  to  see  if  anything  real  was  left  in  his  line,  to  find 
out  if  all  the  world  were  imitation  only.  The  name  of 
this  blue  and  white  old  man  is  literally  translated  to  “ Mr. 


Sugar”;  and  Mr.  Sugar’sjnner  upper  rooms, which  1 re- 
membered as  treasure-chambers  filled  witli  precious  Hira 
do  and  Nabeshima  two  years  before,  held  a fine  assort-  | 
ment  of  imitations.  * 

“Old  Nabeshima!  OldHirado!  Veryold;  very  few  these 
kind,”  he  said,  us  be. rung  the  edges  of  the  plates,  and 
flashed  the  ancient,  designs  before  me — every  one  of  them 
freshly  baked,  almost  hot  from  the  Koranslm’s  or  Tsuji’s 
counterfeiting  kilns.  Sadly  he  spoke  of  tli'e  old  potters 
who  had  passed,  and  of  the  good  old  day’s  long  gone 
before. 

“ Weep  no  more,  good  Mr.  Sugar,”  I said.  , “ Tsuji, who 
made  this  plate,  is  not  dead,  but  lives  and  works.  I saw 
him  on  Tuesday,  and  be  will  keep  you  and  the  Kioto 
dealers  well  supplied  with  nise-mono  for  many  tourist 
seasons  to  come.” 


“WIDE-OPEN”  CHICAGO. 


WHEN  Carter  H.  Harrison  was  running  for  Mayor 
of  Chicago  it  was  charged  by  almost  the  en- 
tire newspaper  press  of  that  city  that  his  elec- 
tion would  mean  that  under  his  administra- 
tion the  city  would  be  “wide  open.”  After  he  was 
elected  and  had  assumed  office,  the  understanding  be- 
came general,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  elsewhere,  that 


SOLOMON  VAN  PRAAG. 
Saloon-Keeper.  The  man  who  “touched  Croker.” 


Chicago  was  really  w'ide  open,  and  that,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, “everything  went.”  When  Mayor  Harrison,  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  Cook  County  Democratic  Marching 
Club,  came  to  New  York  last  October  to  lend  moral  sup- 
port to  Tammany  Hall  in  the  municipal  campaign,  the 
word  was  passed  along  that,  in  case  Tammany  should  win, 
New  York  would  be  wide  open  like  Chicago.  It  was  not 
meant  that  New  York  would  take  Chicago’s  administra- 
tion as  its  mo<jel»aud  follow  along  the  same  lines  exactly, 
but  it  was  meant  that  there  would  be  what  is  called  a 
“liberal  interpretation” of  laws  regulating  petty  vice  and 
crime  when  Tammany  should  come  into  what  Tammany 
politicians  call  her  own. 

When  passing  through  Chicago,  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember last,  I endeavored  to  learn  exactly  what  was  meant 
by  “wide-open”  Chicago,  so  as  to  set  forth  what  might 
be  expected  from  Tammany,  if  the  Chicago  example  should 
be  followed  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck 


ALDERMAN  JOIIN  POWERS. 
Indicted  for  running  a Gambling-House. 


BY  FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS. 

and  the  renewed  rule  of  Richard  Croker,  in  the  way  of 
“liberal  interpretation  ” of  law.  I spent  three  days  in 
making  that  investigation,  and  to  make  sure  that  it  should 
be  thorough  and  not  subject  to  question,  I enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  a Chicago  police  reporter  of  fifteen  years’  experi- 
ence, and  the  assistance  of  an  active  member  of  the  police 
force — a man  who  has  worn  the  police  uniform  of  that  city 
daily  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  The  reporter  was 
with  me  during  the  entire  lime  of  my  investigations,  and 
the  police  official  during  part  of  the  time.  The  policeman 
went  with  us  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  an  offi- 
cial to  secure  entrance  to  certain  haunts  of  vice,  and  when, 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  police  protection  seemed  desirable. 


MAYOR  CARTER  IT.  HARRISON. 


JOSEPH  KIPLEY, 
Superintendent  of  Police. 


Wherever  the  policeman  accompanied  us  he  was  in  full 
uniform.  He  was  not  a patrolman. 

The  investigation  was  what  might  be  called  strictly 
professional,  in  that  it  was  undertaken  from  no  morbid 
motives,  and  was  conducted  as  any  newspaper  man  of 
standing  would  make  such  an  inquiry.  We  found  an 
appalling  condition  of  affairs  in  the  toleration  of  the  low- 
est grades  of  vice — a toleration  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  politics  and  the  desire  to  levy  blackmail.  We 
found  that  at  that  time  what  is  known  as  petty  gambling 
was  conducted  openly,  because  of  the  same  political  de- 
mand, and  that  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  according  to 
his  own  admission,  made  to  me  in  his  office,  knew  that 


such  gambling,  with  its  debasing  influence,  was  going  on 
in  dozens  of  places  in  open  violation  of  law.  Our  police 
guide  visited  some  of  these  gambling-places  with  us,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  present  in  the  room  in  full  uniform 
caused  no  diminution  in  the  ardor  of  those  who  were 
gambling,  and  no  apparent  fear  of  risk  to  players  or  pro- 
prietors. A day  or  two  after  Christmas,  Chicago  de- 


“ HINKY  DINK ’’-ALDERMAN  MICHAEL  KENNA. 


spatches  said  that  some  of  the  gambling-dens  we  visited 
were  raided  by  the  police.  In  the  first  week  of  January 
another  raid  followed,  and  information  from  Chicago  lias 
come  to  me  that  these  raids  were  of  the  usual  kind  that 
take  place  when  the  police  find  it  advisable  to  play  honest 
for  a time.  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  at  work. 

We  found  that  a system  of  police  blackmail  is  in  exist- 
ence in  Chicago  which  matches  in  its  unscrupulous  na- 
ture and  extent  the  worst  phases  of  the  police  blackmail 
that  was  levied  in  New  York  under  the  palmy  days  of 
Tammany  rule.  We  found  that  there  was  ho  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  law  forbidding  music  in  saloons,  and 
that  the  law  compelling  saloons  to  close  on  Sundays  and  i 
prohibiting  theatrical  entertainments  on  that  day  was  a 
dead  letter,  as  it  practically  has  always  been  in  Chicago. 

We  found  block  after  block  of  low  dives  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  in  what  is  known  as  the  “ levee  district,”  where 
thieves  and  thugs  and  persons  of  revolting  character 
passed  in  and  out.  the  like  of  which  the  Bowery  in  the 
heyday  of  its  prosperity’  never  saw.  We  found,  as  the 


ALDERMAN  W.  J.  O’BRIEN. 
Indicted  for  ruuning  a Gambling-House. 
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Bond  Shark*.  Justice-Shop  Lawyer.  Prisoners,  Bond  Sharks  and  Jailers.  Detect  I vo.  Colored  Bond  Shark. 

EVENING  SCENE  IN  TOE  HARRISON  STREET  POLICE  STATION,  CHICAGO.— Drawn  iiv  II- G.  Mahatta. 


result  of  all  this,  ample  justification  for  the  assertion  that 
neither  life  nor  property  is  safe  in  Chicago — a fact  made 
plain  by  the  despatches  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
for  a year  or  more.  We  found  that  New  York’s  “ Tender- 


had  been  charged  by  the  newspapers.  He  said  all  such 
talk  was  newspaper  calumny,  originated  in  a desire  to  de- 
feat him  in  his  campaign  for  Mayor.  He  declared  that 
Chicago  was  better  morally  Mian  New  York,  and  asserted 
with  vehemence  that  police  blackmail  did  not  exist  under 
his  administration.  He  said  that  if  he  could  get  satis- 
factory proof  that  such  blackmail  did  exist  he  would 
drive  every  police  official  engaged  in  it  out  of  office.  He 
pronounced  it  “the  meanest,  lowest,  most  despicable” 
form  of  municipal  corruption.  When  I informed  him 
that  police  blackmnil  did  exist  in  Chicago,  and  that  I had 
a list  of  rates  charged  by  the  police  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  dens  of  infamy— a list  furnished  to  me  by  a man  the 
truth  of  whose  assertions  could  not  and  would  not  be 
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character  that  any  man  who  even  makes  pretensions  to 
refinement  could  not  speak  of  them  freely  to  another  man, 
much  less  write  about  them  or  indicate  their  nature  in 
print. 

If  any  one  would  wish  to  know  partly  what  “ wide- 
open  ” Chicago  means,  lie  should  spend  an  evening  in  the 
Harrison  Street  station-house.  It  is  a low,  shambly  struc- 
ture in  the  heart  of  the  levee  district,  on  a narrow  street 
that  runs  along  one  of  the  railroad  terminals.  Police  re- 
porters assert  that  it  is  the  “worst  station-house  in  the 
world,”  meaning  by  that  the  place  where  more  arrests 
for  grave  and  shocking  crimes  are  chronicled  than  in  any 
oilier  police  station  in  the  country.  The  cells  are  in  the 
cellar,  and  adjoining  the  hearing-room  are  two  police 
courts  where  those  arrested  are  arraigned.  The  desk  is 
in  a sort  of  alcove  in  the  southern  eud  of  the  main  room, 
and  is  screened  with  a wire  netting.  It  is  a busy  place. 
As  many  as  300  arrests  have  been  chronicled  there  in  one 
night.  It  is  a dull  evening  when  fifty  arrests  are  not 
made.  Except  for  the  manifest  character  of  those  who 
swarm  in  and  out  of  the  place,  one  might  fancy  it  the 
counting-room  of  some  financial  institution,  for  the  clink 
of  money-changing  is  going  on  there  constantly,  and  the 
shylock  of  the  slums,  the  professional  bondsman,  stands 
bv  the  grating  of  the  desk  and  hour  after  hour  reaps  his 
harvest.  In  the  Harrison  Street  station  there  are  two 
shylocks  who  do  most  of  the  business.  One  is  a negro 
ab  nit  fifty  years  old,  a member  of  the  bar,  keen  in  judg- 
ment and  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  The  other  is  a white 
man,  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  police  courts.  The 
fee  for  each  bail  bond  is  said  to  be  five  dollars.  Rarely 
are  these  lionds  forfeited.  If  they  arc  forfeited,  the  shy- 
locks  pursue  their  victims  relentlessly,  and  ultimately  land 
them  in  jail.  Few  of  those  arrested  remain  in  the  cells 
all  night.  One  may  easily  compute  what  a paying  busi- 
ness it  must  be  to  these  professional  bondsmen  to  have 
the  run  of  a station-house  like  that  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  others,  and  one  may  form  other  conclusions  if  he 
so  (lesires. 

Right  here  should  be  mentioned  a curious  provision  of 
the  law  relating  to  police  justices  in  Chicago,  a provision 
that  upon  reflection  must  seem  unwise  to  every  thinking 
man.  The  law  gives  to  the  magistrate  a fee  of  one  dollar 
for  every  bail  bond  lie  issues,  and  also  a fee  of  one  dollar 
for  the  continuance  of  any  case.  This  makes  the  office  of 
police  magistrate  immensely  profitable,  especially  to  the 
two  justices  who  sit  in  the  Harrison  Street  police  courts. 
The  object  of  the  law,  I presume,  was  to  provide,  in  the 
first  place,  what  politicians  call  “a  fat  thing,”  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  remove  all  temptation  of  money-making 
from  the  magistrates  by  participating  in  any  blackmail- 
ing cliques  in  police  circles.  These  magistrates  are  also 
State  officials,  in  that  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  not  by  the  Mayor. 

It  is  because  of  this  law  regarding  police  justices,  and 
because  of  the  great  profit  to  the  professional  bondsmen 
and  others,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  station- 
house  is  right  in  the  centre  of  the  vice-ridden  district, 
that  so  many  arrests  are  made  there  of  an  evening.  The 
system  in  vogue  is  simply  a money  - mnking  enterprise, 
and  not  an  agent  for  law,  order,  and  good  government. 
Suppose  there  are  300  arrests  there,  ana  that  250  of  those 
arrested  are  bailed  out.  That  means  $250  allowed  by 
law  to  the  police  justice  who  sits  behind  the  sergeant’s 
desk  with  the  police  officials  far  into  the  night,  and 
$1250  for  the  professional  bondsmen.  The  rnan  who 
supposes  that  the  bondsmen  get  all  of  this  $1250  must 
be  a fool  or  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  police  officials 
in  cities  where  corruption  holds  sway.  I make  no  charges 
as  to  where  this  money  goes,  because  I have  no  means  of 
proving  legally  such  assertions,  and  it  is  not  my  business 
to  do  so.  I simply  have  my  opinion,  and  others  who 
visit  or  read  of  the  place  may  form  theirs.  No  one  can 
deny  that  there  is  opportunity  in  that  station-house  for 
the  formation  of  a ring  of  blackmailers  to  prey  upon  vice 
and  its  devotees,  and  that  the  very  foundation  of  such  a 
system  lies  in  the  law  permitting  police  justices  to  get 
what  is  known  as  the  “first  rake-off.”  All  this  may  ex- 
plain why  as  many  as  300  arrests  of  the  vilest  creatures 
in  Chicago  have  been  made  in  one  night  iu  that  precinct. 
The  same  persons  have  been  raided  as  many  as  three 
times  in  one  night.  On  the  evening  of  my  visit  I saw  at 
least  a dozen  women  arraigned  twice,  bailed  out,  and  then 
permitted  to  go  back  in  pence  to  dens  of  infamy. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  business  drags,  and 
soon  after  the  arrests  for  the  night  cease.  The  sponge 
has  been  squeezed  dry.  The  miserable  creatures  who 
have  been  preying  upon  the  debased  have  been  made  to 
give  up  all  the  money  they  can  spare  to  the  shylocks  and 
others,  and  the  Harrison  Street  police  station  resumes  its 
normal  work  of  caring  for  drunks  and  other  ordinary  vio- 
lations of  law.  In  all  my  experience  of  nearly  fifteen 
years  .as  a newspaper  man  in  the  four  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  I have  never  seen  evidences  of  so  corrupt 
a condition  of  affairs  as  exists  nightly  in  the  Harrison 
Street  police  station.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  to  assert  that  no  such  opportunity  has  existed 
or  could  exist  for  plunder  in  any  other  city  of  this  coun- 
try without  the  formation  of  a police  ring  to  divide  the 
spoils,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
very  time  of  my  visit  there  was  a clash  between  the  au- 
thorities at  the  “central  office”  and  the  Harrison  Street 
police.  Detectives  from  headquarters  were  swooping 
down  .upon  the  precinct  and  making  arrests  on  their 
own  account,  and  when  the  attention  of  the  rank  and 
file  of.  the  Harrison  Street  station  was  called  to  this 
fact  they  simply  shook  their  heads  in  a wise  way  and 
smiled. 

It  is  only  a step  from  the  Harrison  Street  station  to  the 
centre  of  the  gambling-district.  What  Mayor  Harrison 
said  about  the  nonrexistence  of  faro  and  roulette  in  town 
in  elaborately  furnished  and  luxurious  gambling-houses 
was  true,  so  far  as  I could  learn.  I think  that  if  there 
had  been  any  of  these  places  in  Chicago  I should  have 
found  them.  The  only  gambling  games  that  were  going  on 
openly,  and  of  course  tolerated  at  that  time  by  the  police, 
were  the  games  known  as  craps  and  stud-poker.  Craps 
has  long  been  a favorite  gambling  game  with  negroes, 
and  many  persons  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a small 
matter,  a mere  throwing  of  dice  for  money.  Perhaps 
Mayor  Harrison  so  regards  it.  If  he  does  so  regard  it, 
and  if  others  share  his  opinion,  let  me  quote  what  one 
of  the  best -known  authorities  on  cards,  Foster,  in  his 
Complete.  Hoyle,  says  of  the  game.  After  noting  that  it 
practically  is  a game  of  hazard,  he  says, 


“ It  is  rapidly  replacing  faro  as  the  gambling  game  of 
America.” 

If  Foster  is  right,  Mayor  Harrison’s  assertion,  given 
with  some  show  of  pride,  that  faro  did  not  exist  in  Chi- 
cago loses  most  of  its  value.  If  faro  did  not  exist,  its 
national  substitute  existed  in  a score  of  places.  We  vis- 
ited nearly  a dozen  of  these  places,  and  in  some  of  them 
our  police  guide  in  full  uniform  accompanied  us.  In 
others,  however,  the  policeman  would  not  go.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  first  one  we  visited.  It  has  since  been 
raided.  It  was  over  the  chief  saloon  of  O’Brien  & 
Powers,  both  men  aldermen,  shining  lights  in  Chicago 
Democratic  politics,  and  strong  political  friends  of  Mayor 
Harrison.  Powers  is  president  of  the  Cook  County  ag- 
gregation that  came  to  New  York  to  help  out  Tammany, 
and  he  and  Mayor  Harrison  must  have  marched  side  by 
side  on  their  visit.  It  would  not  do  for  the  policeman  to 
go  into  that  place  with  us,  and  he  called  a man  in  the  door- 
way, and  said  : 

“Here  are  two  friends  of  mine.  They  want  to  go  up 
stairs.” 

The  other  man  nodded  his  head  and  we  went  in,  while  the 
policeman  waited  outside  for  us.  We  stopped  for  a mo- 
ment in  the  bar-room,  and  then  went  to  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  found  a long  stairway  which  led  to  the  large 
room  above.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a directory  of  this 
article  and  tell  exactly  where  this  saloon  is  situated.  Ev- 
erybody in  Chicago,  practically, knows  its  location.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  we  were  scrutinized  closely  by  a man  who 
seemed  to  be  on  watch,  but  nothing  was  said,  and  we 
passed  in.  I do  not  know  whether  we  could  have  gained 
admission  without  our  new  escort.  In  some  of  the  other 
places  I am  sure  we  could  not  have  walked  in  without 
some  one  vouching  for  us,  but  in  most  of  the  dens  there 
was  no  attempt  at  scrutiny. 

The  description  of  one  of  these  places  will  do  for  all 
that  we  visited.  Because  of  its.  prominence  and  the  poli- 
tics involved,  I shall  tell  what  I saw  in  the  O’Brien  & 
Powers  place.  There  were  four  long  gninbling-tables  in 
the  room.  At  three  of  them  craps  was  being  played;  at 
the  fourth,  stud-poker  was  the  game  in  progress.  Each 
table  was  presided  over  by  two  men,  one  the  dealer,  and 
the  other  the  croupier  who  raked  in  the  money  and 
chips.  The  tables  were  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to 
forty  men,  most  of  them  young.  The  air  was  foul  with 
smoke,  and  the  electric  lights  spluttered  in  the  haze.  The 
men  at  the  tables  were  not  what  might  be  called  well-to- 
do.  Probably  one-quarter  of  them  were  negroes.  There 
were  also  Chinese  among  them.  Most  of  the  others  were 
men  of  dissolute  habits.  Some  were  thieves,  and  others 
were  thugs,  ready  for  any  kind  of  a “job.”  Some  of 
them  were  politicians,  and  others  were  young  clerks. 
That  grade  of  men  known  as  men  about  town  was  also 
represented  liberally.  Taken  as  a whole,  however,  it  was 
an  aggregation  of  men  of  the  most  depraved  tastes.  They 
were  simply  a disgusting  lot.  Not  for  an  instant  could 
the  gambling  there  be  called  a “gentleman’s  game.”  The 
crowd  was  of  such  a character  as  to  make  an  ordinary  man 
instinctively  feel  to  see  that  his  pocket-book  was  all  right, 
and  then  to  wish  for  fresh  air. 

While  the  dice  were  being  thrown  there  was  much 
excitement.  The  dealer  was  urging  all  to  play  fast.  It 
kept  the  hands  nnd  eyes  of  all  busy  to  keep  track  of  the 
game.  The  stakes  were  not  high — from  one  to  three  or 
four  dollars— but  there  were  men  at  the  tables  who  had 
won  or  lost  as  high  as  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars,  so  I 
was  informed.  The  scene  at  one  table  was  duplicated  at 
the  others  where  craps  was  being  played. 

At  the  stud-poker  table  there  was  the  same  kind  of  a 
crowd  and  similar  excitement.  The  players  bet  against 
one  another,  and  the  house  depends  for  its  profit  upon  what 
is  known  as  a “ kitty,”  a certain  number  of  the  chips  being 
withdrawn  from  the  table  in  each  game  for  the  house’s 
profit.  The  house  is  a sure  winner  in  this  game.  In  one 
of  the  places  we  visited  the  dealer  was  a Chinese,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  expert  gamblers  in  the  United  States. 
The  denier  was  constantly  urging  ihe  players  to  make 
their  bets  fast. 

Such  was  the  gambling  that  was  going  on  in  “wide- 
open”  Chicago  early  in  December  last.  Since  then  the 
Civic  Federation  of  that  city  lias  moved  in  the  matter, 
and  has  secured  the  indictment  of  the  managers  and  al- 
leged owners  of  most  of  the  important  places.  O’Brien 
and  Powers  were  among  those  indicted.  The  other  places 
that  we  visited  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  poli- 
ticians of  the  same  grade  as  O’Brien  and  Powers,  some  of 
the  managers  also  being  aldermen.  The  important  thing 
about  them,  aside  from  their  debasing  character,  was  the 
evident  fact  that  all  were  tolerated  by  the  police.  They 
could  not  have  lasted  for  an  hour  without  such  protection, 
and  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  our  police  guide  knew  ex- 
actly which  ones  he  could  enter  with  us,  and  which  ones 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  refrain  from  entering.  An- 
other noteworthy  thing  about  them  was  the  fact  that 
Mayor  Harrison,  as  I shall  show  later,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  existence  during  all  the  months 
they  had  been  running  unless  he  is  a very  dull  man, 
which  he  is  not.  The  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
night  that  these  places  were  making  represented  the 
daily  gain  which  the  wide-open  policy  demanded  and 
was  getting  through  the  political  system  in  vogue  there, 
and  nothing  more. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  system  of  police  black- 
mail in  Chicago.  As  I said  at  the  outset,  the  list  of  rates 
was  given  to  me  by  a man  who  has  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  matter — a man  whose  figures  must  be  correct  down 
to  the  last  cent.  Were  I to  give  his  name,  no  person  would 
think  of  questioning  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  So 
far  as  I know,  he  1ms  never  shared  in  the  plunder.  His 
name  is  on  the  official  pay-rolls  of  the  city,  and  liis  office 
and  personal  character  are  such  that  he  would  have  no 
motive  to  deceive  me.  I told  Mayor  Harrison  that  police 
blackmail  did  exist,  because  of  this  man’s  statements  to 
me,  and  also  because  I saw  in  my  investigations  resorts 
of  such  a character  as  never  have  existed  iu  any  American 
city,  and  never  can  exist,  without  police  protection  and  con- 
sequent blackmail.  This  is  the  list  of  rates  as  given  to  me 
by  this  authority:  gambling-houses,  $50  and  upward  a 
month;  panel-houses,  $35  to  $50  a month;  saloons  where 
music  is  played  contrary  to  law,  $100  occasionally;  im- 
moral places,  $50  to  $200  a month.  There  is  also  black- 
mail of  large  fruit-stands.  There  is  little  blackmail  of 
saloons  for  Sunday  selling,  largely  because  the  saloon 
traffic  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  aldermen.  It 
is  notorious,  however,  that  it  costs  $100  to  get  a saloon 


license,  and  $500  to  get  it  back  if  once  it  is  revoked. 
The  matter  of  granting  licenses  and  of  revoking  them  is 
referred  to  the  alderman  in  the  ward  concerned.  One 
may  see  from  this  how  important  the  office  of  alderman 
is  in  Chicago.  So  corrupt  has  this  office-holding  clique 
become  in  Chicago  that  up  to  July  1 last,  when  the  law 
was  changed,  it  was  notorious  that  even  the  grand -jury 
room  was  not  free  from  this  degrading  “ hands  out  ” sys- 
tem. The  same  man  who  told  me  of  the  police  rates  said 
that  he  had  positive  knowledge  that  a certain  grand  jury 
had  demanded,  and  lmd  secured,  as  high  as  $20,000  in  a 
big  gambling  case,  and  then  had  returned  “no  bill.” 

This  spirit  of  loot  is  everywhere  in  Chicago.  It  may 
be  found  in  the  City  Hull,  in  the  award  and  performance 
of  contracts  for  public  works,  in  the  falsifying  of  public 
records,  in  the  collection  of  public  moneys.  Evidence  of 
downright  dishonesty  in  these  matters  has  been  spread 
before  the  public  repeatedly  in  the  scandals  of  municipal 
administration  in  the  city.  It  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
low  class  of  politicians  that  rule  the  place  as  surely  as 
night  follows  day.  It  is  a living  and  continual  illustra- 
tion of  the  depths  to  which  spoils  politics  will  go  if  un- 
checked by  a healthy  public  spirit. 

Having  investigated  my  subject,  I went  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  Joseph  Kipley,  the  appointee  of  Mayor 
Harrison,  told  him  what  I had  seen  and  done,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  it.  I said  I wanted  his  views 
for  publication.  He  stood  up  in  his  office,  placed  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  looked  toward  the  ceiling  in  a vacant 
way,  twisted  his  mouth  and  cheeks  into  a half-smile  and 
a half-smirk,  and  said; 

“ I have  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  are  playing 
craps  a little.  You  know,  I don’t  go  around  much.  In- 
deed, I can’t;  I have  so  much  to  do  right  here!  It  isn’t 
right  to  expect  me  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
town.  How  could  I get  all  over  town  in  such  a big  place 
as  this?  I don’t  know  that  anything  wrong  is  going  on. 
We  wouldn’t  allow  that, of  course — no, sir !”  (This 4 no.  sir  ’ 
was  said  with  emphasis.)  “ I am  sure  that  not  a roulette 
wheel  is  turning  in  town.”  (Mayor  Harrison  said  the  same 
thing  afterward.)  “ Of  course  little  games  may  be  running 
here  and  there,  but  as  I said  before,  you  can’t  expect  me 
to  know  about  them.  The  fact  is  we  want  to  make  every- 
body happy,  to  make  them  like  to  live  here,  you  know. 
The  town  isn’t  4 wide  open.’  Of  course  if  I could  get 
around  more  I might  know  more  of  wlint  is  going  on.” 

Did  one  ever  hear  such  a piece  of  baby-act  pleading  as 
that?  And  from  the  chief  of  police  in  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Union!  Did  Kipley  know  exactly  what  was 
going  on  in  the  haunts  of  vice  in  Chicago?  Of  course  he 
did,  unless  he  is  an  utter  fool.  The  disgusting  part  of  it 
all  was  that  he  should  attempt  to  palm  such  stuff  off  on 
any  person  of  intelligence.  Let  me  tell  Mayor  Harrison 
right  here  that  if  lie  will  appoint  me  superintendent  of 
police  in  Chicago,  or  any  one  of  a hundred  newspaper  men 
I could  name,  or  even  one  of  a dozen  smart  office-boys 
I might  mention,  the  superintendent  of  police  iu  that  city 
will  know  what  is  going  on  in  that  town  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  when  investigators  ask  about  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  there  will  be  no~ baby-act  pleading.  The 
response  to  inquiries  will  be; 

“ I have  nothing  to  say.  Go  to  see  the  Mayor.” 

I went  to  see  the  Mayor  without  being  told,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  fairness.  I told  him  my  errand,  and  said  if  he 
wished  to  make  any  comment,  1 was  ready  to  print  it. 
He  said,  promptly, 

“ I will  say  to  you,  as  I have  said  to  others,  this  town  is 
not  so  * wide  open  ’ as  New  York,  where  you  come  from.” 

“ How  about  the  gambling  that  is  going  on  about 
town  ?” 

“I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  a game  of  faro  being 
played  or  a roulette  wheel  turning  in  Chicago.  I know 
whereof  I speak.  I have  three  special  agents,  paid  by  me 
from  a secret  fund,  and  not  known  to  six  other  men  in 
Chicago.  - They  report  only  to  me.  The  city  treasurer  or 
city  comptroller  does  not  know  them.  All  administrative 
control  in  Chicago  centres  in  this  office”,  (no  baby -act 
pleading  there!)  “and  at  this  desk.  Only  those  things 
occur  in  the  way  of  vice  in  Chicago  as  occur  in  every 
large  city.” 

“ How  about  the  crap  games?” 

“ Well,  there  mav  be  a little  of  that  going  on,  but  that’s 
a small  affair.”  (Foster,  the  card  authority,  doesn’t  think 
craps  is  a small  affair.)  “ I stopped  the  big  games  as  soon 
as  they  were  opened.  They  won’t  open  again. 

“If  you  want  to  know,  111  tell  you  what  I think  about 
denling  with  this  matter  of  regulating  things  in  a big  city. 

I don’t  believe  in  closing  saloons  on  Sunday.  I do  believe 
in  lowering  the  blinds  and  in  closing  the  front  doors.  I 
don’t  believe  in  stopping  Sunday  shows.  I don’t  believe 
in  closing  saloons  at  midnight.  „ The  laws  on  the  statute- 
books  requiring  these  things  are  dead  letters.  Public  sen- 
timent is  against  enforcing  them.  The  man  doesn't  live  who 
could  shut  up  Chicago  saloons  on  Sunday.  I shall  not  try 
to  do  it.  It  isn’t  for  political  reasons— that’s  not  important 
especially— but  because  the  people  would  not  tolerate  it 
for  au  instant.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  believe  in  enforcing  laws  not  approved 
by  public  opinion?” 

“ No,  I don’t,  and  I don’t  intend  to  try  to  do  so.” 

“But  your  oath  of  office  requires  you  to  enforce  all 
laws,  and  Sunday  opening  of  saloons  is  against  law.” 

“There’s  a difference  of  opinion  about  that.  Our  Sun- 
day-closing law  we  interpret  to  mean  the  outward  closing, 
the  semblance  of  closing.  That  I believe  in.  I don’t 
think  that  saloons  should  be  wide  open  on  the  day  when 
thousands  want  them  to  appear  closed.  The  law  does  not 
mean  actual  closing.  The  man  who  drew  it  and  was 
most  influential  in  having  it  passed  so  interpreted  it.  If 
it  meant  actual  closing,  and  I had  to  face  that  problem 
under  oath,  I say  to  you  frankly  I don’t  know  what  I 
should  do.  I never  shall  have  to  face  that  problem,  and 
so  we  need  not  discuss  that  matter.” 

Mayor  Harrison  then  took  another  tack,  and  volunteered 
this  statement  : 

“ There  is  one  thing  I want  you  to  understand  clearly. 
Police  blackmail  does  not  exist  in  this  town.  I won’t  tol- 
erate it  for  a moment.  It  is  the  meanest,  lowest,  most 
despicable  kind  of  corruption.” 

1 told  the  Mayor  that  I was  glad  to  hear  him  express 
such  sentiments,  but  that  it  was  only  fair  to  him  to  say 
that  I had  a list  of  the  rates  charged  in  police  blackmail 
in  Chicago,  prepared  for  me  by  one  of  the  officials  in  the 
city,  and  that  I intended  to  print  it  on  such  authority. 

It  was  then  that  the  Mayor  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
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pounded  his  desk,  saying  that  I was  misin- 
formed. He  then  said: 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  If  yon  will  give  me 
the  name  of  your  informant  I will  try  to  get 
the  same  information  from  him,  and  I de- 
clare that  I will  drive  out  of  office  every  man 
engaged  in  it.  I can’t  believe  that  any  po- 
lice official  under  me  is  uncleau.  You  have 
been  misinformed.” 

I cannot  dispute  Mayor  Harrison’s  sincer- 
ity. I am  sure  that  his  own  office  is  clean. 
It  was  a relief  to  meet  a man  who  is  not  a 
coward  and  who  did  not  plead  the  baby  act. 
Bur  I have  this  to  say  in  print  to  Mr.  Harri- 
son: if  he  will  put  bis  three  special  agents  at 
my  disposal,  or  will  come  with  me  himself,  I 
will  show  him  sights  in  Chicago  that,  as  he 
is  a manly  man,  will  make  him  want  to  rush 
to  the  fresh  air  for  clean  breath,  as  they  did 
the  police  reporter  who  was  with  me  on  my 
investigations.  I remember  that  the  report- 
er touched  me  on  the  shoulder  in  one  place 
and  said:  “ If  I don’t  get  out  of  here  I shall 
faint.  I had  no  idea  Chicago  was  like  this.” 

I wiM  show  Mayor  Harrison  block  upon 
block  of  vile  dives,  some  of  them  kept  by 
his  political  friends,  all  running  in  violation 
of  law.  I will  show  him  gambling-saloons, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  police  raids.  I 
will  show  him  some  splendidly  equipped 
liquor  - saloons,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  with  Hungarian  bands  in  them,  all  con- 
trary to  law,  and  patronized  by  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  the  vilest  creatures  of  the 
streets.  And  if  he  will  stop  long  enough  to 
look  about  in  these  saloons  and  study  the 
depraved  of  both  sexes  there,  he  will  under- 
stand that  these  resorts  exist  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  cater  to  such  trade.  I will 
show  him  beggars  stopping  decent  men  with 
their  wives  and  daughters  on  the  streets, 
nml  little  children  hovering  about  doorways, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  drunken  men  so  that 
others  mav  plunder  them. 

It  would  not  do  to  close  this  article  with- 
out saying  something  of  my  interviews  with 
two  of  Chicago’s  famous  statesmen — Alder- 
man Michael  Kenna,  familiarly  known  as 
“Hinky  Dink,”  proprietor  of  two  saloons, 
and  Sol  Van  Prang,  the  man  who  was  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  to  have 
“touched  Mr.  Croker”  for  forty  dollars  to 
get  home  after  the  visit  of  the  Cook  County 
Democracy  to  Tammany  Hall.  Hinky  Dink 
said  to  me — I thought  it  wise  not  to  disclose 
my  full  identity — that  New  York  was  “the 
only  town”  in  this  country.  With  some 
show  of  regret  he  admitted  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  had  lieen  in  exile  in  Chicago 
since  the  Lexow  investigation  would  go  back 
when  Tammany  assumed  power.  He  added : 

“Tammany  treated  us  like  gents.  No- 
thing was  too  good  for  us  ” 

Van  Praag  was  behind  his  bar,  serving 
outdrinks.  He  wanted  to  talk  of  the  Cook 
County  Democracy’s  visit,  to  New  York. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  said,  “it  was  a regular 
mascot.  We  have  elected  eight  Democratic 
mayors  on  these  trips.”  He  mentioned  Indi- 
anapolis. Louisville,  and  Syracuse  as  among 
the  cities.  “There  we  were.  285  of  us 
gentlemen,  all  dressed  alike,  marching  four 
abreast,  and  every  man  as  straight  as  if  he 
wore  a corset.  When  we  heard  that  Van 
Wyck  was  elected  we  burned  up  everything 
in  the  shape  of  loose  wood  we  could  find. 
Some  of  us  burned  up  some  money,  too.” 

Just  then  there  came  the  strains  of  a song 
from  Van  Prang’s  back  room,  where  nearly 
twenty  women  and  half  a dozen  men  had 
congreeated.  A man  with  a broken  bary- 
tone voice  was  singing  some  maudlin  verse 
alwmt  a grav-hnired  mother,  to  the  wild  ap- 
plause of  the  men  and  the  shrieks  of  ap- 
proval from  the  women. 

“Got  a fine  voice,  ’ain’t  he?”  said  Van 
Praag.  “ I think  lie’s  a prize.  He’s  a 
Frenchman"  (and  here  he  grew  confidential), 
“and  one  of  the  very-best  singers-in  Chicago. 
80  you’re  from  New  York  ? Have  a drink 
on  the  house  with  me.  When  Van  Wyck 
gets  in.  it  ’ll  he  all  right.  Money  will  begin 
to  circulate.  Good-by.  That  fellow’s  got 
a fine  voice,  ’ain’t  he?” 

So  much  for  “wide-open”  Chicago.  It 
was  wide-open.  but.  only  in  the  lowest  and 
vilest  ways.  And  who  was  and  is  paying 
the  hill  for  it  nil  ? Simply  the  young  wo- 
men hired  into  wretched  ness  and  the  young 
men  who  are  debauching  their  careers  and 
wrecking  their  lives.  And  why  was  it  per- 
mitted? Some  said  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  “personal  liberty,”  that  high-sounding 
phrase  that  means  so  much  at  election-time. 
Others  said  that  it  was  permitted  so  as  to 
make  money  circulate. 

But  I found  a deeper  reason  than  these 
for  “wide-open”  Chicago.  It  was  this:  the 
game  of  national  politics  in  1900  is  being 
played  all  over  the  West,  and  nowhere  more 
assiduously  than  in  Chicago.  The  great 
streams  of  national  party  movements  find 
their  most  prolific  sources  of  supply  in  our 
large  cities.  The  men  who  violate  the  laws 
regarding  decency  in  Chicago  are  the  small- 
fry  politicians,  the  men  in  control  of  the 
party  management  there.  It  is  important 
for  the  ambition  of  more  than  one  man  that 
Chicago  shall  be  kept  in  line  with  the  free- 
silver  propaganda.  To  check  entirely  the 
local  politicians,  men  like  Powers,  “Hinky 
Dink,”  and  “Bath-House  John,”  would  be 
to  imperil  the  chances  of  party  supremacy 
there. 

It  lias  been  intimated  that  Mayor  Harrison 
himself  1ms  heard  what  lie  fancied  to  be  a 
Presidential  bee  buzzing  about  him.  Why 
not?  Why  should  not  he  be  noniip*Ot(l.  if 
Bryan  could  capture  the  prize?  Klias  aU*^ 
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been  intimated  that  he  would  not  be  averse 
to  a nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  or, 
failing  in  that,  would  he  glad  to  have  a place 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  next  President,  if  he 
should  lie  a Democrat.  If  these  rumors, 
which  have  been  printed  repeatedly,  are  un- 
just lo  Mayor  Harrison,  it  is  probably  not 
unjust  to  him  to  say  that  as  a politician  lie 
desires  first  of  all  to  retain  his  party’s  su- 
premacy in  Chicago,  and  that  being  accom- 
plished, to  use  that  supremacy  to  his  own  or 
some  other  man's  advantage.  The  way  to 
retain  it  is  to  allow  Powers,  “Hinkv  Dink," 
Van  Prang,  “ Bath-House  John,”  and  the  rest 
to  have  as  large  a swing  as  possible,  ignor- 
ing the  price  that  must  be  paid  by  the  city 
in  the  ruin  to  its  young,  and  the  enormous 
damage  resulting  from  its  reputation  as  nn 
unsafe  and  an  unwholesome  place  in  which 
to  live — a reputation  which  is  already  cost- 
ing the  city  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Tammany  will  not 
copy  “wide-open”  Chicago.  The  days  of 
open  alliance  with  crime  for  political  benefit 
or  for  personal  gain  are  over  in  New  York. 
That  stage  has  passed.  Vice  will  continue 
to  exist  in  New  York,  as  it  always  must  ex- 
ist where  millions  are  collected,* but  it  will 
not  be  open  and  sliumeless,  us  in  Chicago. 
There  will  be  no  open  gambling-rooms  over 
saloons  of  Tammany  leaders.  There  will  not 
be  block  after  block  of  low  dives  in  full 
blast.  Should  there  be  police  blackmail,  it 
will  not  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Tam- 
many would  not  dare  to  turn  New  York  into 
a “wide-open”  Chicago;  and  I think  its 
leaders  have  no  such  desire,  for  there  are 
other  ways  of  making  money. 

There  is  only  one  man  in  Chicago  who 
can  actually  clean  up  the  place.  His  name 
is  Carter  Harrison,  if  he  had  the  energy  and 
courage  to  undertake  the  work  sincerely,  not 
in  any  Puritanical  spirit,  hut  in  a spirit  of 
ordinary  decency,  he  would  not  only  build 
for  himself  such  a reputation  as  decades 
could  not  destroy,  but  would  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  and  to  its  attractive- 
ness as  a place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
The  spirit  of  the  real,  the  progressive  Chi- 
cago calls  unceasingly  to  him  for  full  liber- 
ation from  active  alliance  with  vice.  The 
noise  and  clatter  of  pothouse  politicians  are 
such  that  the  Mayor  has  heard  only  part  of 
the  cry.  A few  gambling-saloons  have  been 
raided.  When  will  they  open  again? 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syr  up  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething:. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrnu-a. 
—\AJv.) 


FLORIDA,  AIKEN,  AND  AUGUSTA. 

Among  the  most  popular  resorts  of  the  South  arc 
Aiken,  S.  C'.,  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Each  has  beautiful 
hotels,  golf-links,  and  all  of  the  accessories  for  in  door 
and  out-door  winter  enjoyments.  The  climate  at  these 
places  is  unequalled  in  its  evenness  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  chilling  winds  and  dampness.  The  direct 
route  is  via  the  Southern  Railway,  which  operates 
through  cars  and  two  trains  daily,  leaving  New  York  at 
12.00  midnight  and  4.20  P.M.  -The  appointments  of 
these  trains  are  superb.  An  additional  train,  the  “ New 
York  and  Florida  Limited,”  the  handsomest  train  in 
the  world,  goes  into  service  January  17th,  leaving  New 
York  12.00  P.M;,  and  reaching  St.  Augustine  2.20 
next  afternoon.  This  train  is  operated  solid  between 
New  York  and  St.  Augustine,  composed  of  Dining, 
;ping,  Observation,  and  Compartment  Cars  ; also 
- fies  through  cars  to  Augusta  for  the  accommo 
datinn  of  Aiken  and  Augusta  travel.  Rates  and 
information  may  be  had  of  A.  S.  Thwentt,  Eastern 
Passenger  Agent,  271  Broadway,  N.  Y.— [Aar.] 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegkkt’s. 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[Adv.  ] 


Thf.Okiginal  Angostura  Ritters  is  manufactured 
by  C.  W.  Ahuott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signatureon  label. 
-[Adv.  i 


T1FR1CE  for  the  TEET 


5 cents  a jar.— [Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1859  1898 

Time  Reveals  Merit 

* I rHIS  is  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
1 SOZODONT  and  the  fiftieth 
of  Hall  & Ruckel.  . 

u Time  reveals  merit."  Trust  what 
endures.  Beware  of  him  who  has  "an 
axe  to  grind" — who  tells  you  this  or 
that  is  not  good,  'though  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  years.  Trust  the  old  friend, 
the  dentifrice  of  your  parents,  and 
theirs — SOZODONT,  the  same  as  it 
always  was. 

A sample  free  for  the  postage,  three  cents. 

Address  P.  O.  Hox  247,  New  York  City. 

HALL  €r  RUCKEL 

Sole  Proprietors.  (Established  1848.) 

NE  W YORK  LONDON 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  coi 
iound  the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of 
similar- sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells— 


SOH 

New  York  Warerooms, 

Will  remove  to  new  SOHMER  BUILDING, 
170  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  fid  Street,  about  February 


ME  R 

140-155  East  14th  Street. 


“ l can  push  mamma's  O-H  to  her  ; she’s  not  very  strong." 

Reaction  never  follows  the  use  of  O-H  Extract  of  Malt. 
It  builds  up  the  weak  as  compound  interest  builds  up  the 
bank  account. 

r grocer  does  not  sell  our  Extract,  on  receipt  of  82.00 
* >s),  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City. 

OTTO  HUBER,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  pamphlet. 


v Ll  r H * in  'J7tli  Eli.,  20c.  (or  stamps). 
I n t n Alri  Why  it  Falls  Off.  Turns 
Grey, and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.  1 1 A RLE  Y PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  A CO..  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

“ Every  one  should  read  this  little  book.’’—  Atheuaum. 


Ball -Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing l 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable , and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 

$1.20  per  box  of  i gross.  Assorted  sample  box  oj  24  pens  far 
25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 
H.  BAINBKIDC.K  A Co..  <*j  William  Street,  Ii DWAKD  KlMPTON.  48  John  Street, 
TOWER  MAMTAn  using  Co.,  Uru.ulwtiy,  New  Wk. 


OKER’S  BITTER 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer , 
or  Druggist. 


J|X300fXin0C*300CX3a0rJCr*JU0000CI0LX30C00LO300tM 

I HARPER’S  PERIODICALS  \ 


MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a year 
WEEKLY,  $4  00  a year 
BAZAR,  $4  00  a year 
ROUND  TABLE.  $1  00  a year 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  AT  T11E  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION,  OMAHA. — Drawn  my  E.  C.  Pi  ixotto  aktku  thk  Aroiiitiot'8  Design. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  SCHOOLBOY 
LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.* 

The  foreign  point  of  view  is  generally  interesting,  but 
by  no  means  always  valuable.  When,  however,  nn  Amer- 
ican, after  graduating  at  Harvard,  enters  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  find  mixes  with  undergraduates,  and  noticing  cer- 
tain admirable  trails,  resolves  to  inquire  into  the  system 
which  has  produced  them,  and  for  that  purpose  not  only 
consults  books,  but  resides  for  a lime  in  the  schools  he  is 
studying,  mingling  with  the  boys  as  well  as  with  the  mas- 
ters, and  catching  much  of  the  atmosphere  and  tone,  the 
genesis  of  his  book  is  natural.  Such  were  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Mr.  Corbin’s  Schoolboy  Life  in  England.  The 
result  is  a frank  and  fresh  description  of  a very  ii>terest- 
ing  subject,  treated  not  only  wilhout  prejudice,  but  with 
extraordinary  insight;  a book  that  will  prove  amusing 
to  boys  and  valuable  to  students  of  education,  whether 
American  or  English.  Neither  need  fear  that  their  sus- 
ceptibilities will  be  hurt,  for  Mr.  Corbin  avoids,  as  far  as 
possible,  comparisons,  except  by  inference,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  English  practices  which 
American  schools  should  imitate,  but  the  English  method 
of  growth  and  expansion  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
social  conditions. 

Mr.  Corbin  first  reminds  the  reader  that  elementary 
education  in  England  is  free  of  charge,  but  that  second- 
ary education  is  paid  for  at  varying  rates,  almost  nominal 
in  the  case  of  the  grammar-schools,  but  increasing  in 
amount  through  the  different  public  schools,  and  reach- 
ing the  maximum  at  Eton.  The  only  institutions  in  the 
United  States  which  correspond  with  these  public  schools 
are  the  large  preparatory  schools,  such  as  Groton  and  St. 
Mark's,  though  the  resemblance  is  very  incomplete. 

In  this  study  of  secondary  education  two  points  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  Mr.  Corbin: 

1.  That  secondary  education  in  England  occupies  an 
honorable  position  as  an  end  itself,  and  not  merely  as  a 
means  to  some  higher  end. 

2.  That  the  English  secondary  education  is  not  an  elab- 
orate system,  but  a grndual  outgrowth  of  the  social  con- 
ditions. 

If  you  ask  nn  English  father  why  he  has  sent  his  son 
to  a public  school,  he  will  probably  reply,  “ To  make  a 
gentleman  of  him  ” Arnold  added  the  distinction,  a 
“ Christian  ” gentleman.  The  motive  in  either  case  is  a 
worthy  one — so  to  shape  the  boy's  character  and  manners 
that  when  he  enters  the  world  he  may  he  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  any  position  of  social  life.  So  that  to  have  I teen 
at  a public  school  gives  a man  a hall-mark  quite  as 
proudly  cherished  as  if  he  had  been  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  even  more  unmistakable, because  the  influences 
he  has  been  subjected  to  are  more  pronouncedly  in  the 
direction  of  making  a man  of  him. 

This  being  the  object  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  elenr 
that  scholarship  alone,  as  a means,  would  be  impossible. 
The  elasticity  of  the  system  enables  boys  to  pursue  a 
course  of  higher  studies,  but  casts  no  slur  on  those  who 
do  not.  and  for  this  purpose  includes  in  its  means  disci- 
pline and  athletics.  The  character  of  the  discipline  is 
peculiarly  English.  It  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed  in 
America,  a s3'stem  of  petty  restrictions,  presided  over  by 
a man  with  a stick,  curtailing  the  natural  exuberance  of 
youth,  and  producing  an  array  of  craven-hearted  boys 
quivering  at  the  raising  of  the  master’s  eyelid.  Its  re- 
markable feature,  and  Mr.  Corbin  notes  it  with  approval, 
is  that  the  boys  practically  govern  themselves.  The  sys- 
tem of  government  by  “ prefects,”  or  older  boys,  and  of 
fagging,  which  has  been  responsible  for  a good  deal  of 
cruelty,  just  as  the  English  Bench  has  been  sullied  by 
“ Bloody  Jeffreys, "has,  by  a general  amelioration  of  social 
manners,  become  shorn  of  its  abuses.  As  it  now  exists 
* Schoolboy  Life  in  England.  By  John  Corbin.  Harper  & Brothers. 


in  its  modified  form,  the  boy  is  a member  of  a little  com- 
munity, at  the  head  of  which  are  the  natural  leaders, 
whether  of  boys  or  men,  the  scholars  and  the  athletes. 
The  master,  relieved  from  constant  conflict  with  the  boys, 
occupies  a position  of  older  friend,  and  in  the  “house 
system  ” presides  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  if  he  has 
any,  over  a big  family.  The  boy,  when  he  enters  school, 
learns  to  obey  his  superiors  in  brain  and  muscle,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  developed  is  ready  himself  to  become  a 
leader.  England,  whatever  her  blunders — or  occasional 
crimes,  if  you  insist  upon  it— is  at  least  entitled  to  the 
name  of  the  “ Mother  of  Free  Peoples,”  and  has  earned  it 
by  giving  to  her  boys  generations  and  generations  of  self- 
government,  well  or  ill  administered.  It  is  asserted  that 
such  a system  is  impossible  for  American  boys.  If  so,  it 
is  a curious  reflection  upon  free  institutions,  and  may 
explain  the  supremacy  of  the  boss  in  politics,  nnd  the 
inability  of  freemen  to  shake  him  off. 

To  au  Englishman  the  position  of  the  American  teachers 
cannot  fail  to  appear  anomalous.  In  proportion  to  their 
attainments,  their  devotion  to  education,  and  the  enormous 
responsibility  of  their  duties  as  trainers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, they  are  probably  the  worst-paid  portion  of  the 
community.  Not  only  are  their  salaries  small,  and  limited 
to  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  but  precarious,  for 
there  is  always  the  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  be  re- 
appointed. It  is  therefore  impossible  for  them  to  lake  that 
place  in  social  life  that  their  personal  qualities  and  the 
dignity  of  their  office  warrant.  Consequently  their  in- 
fluence over  their  scholars  is  limited.  They  are  a part  of 
the  school  machinery,  but  not  of  the  social  organization. 

Despite  an  occasional  reactionary  growl,  athletics  are 
recognized  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  education. 
They  are  the  English  schoolboy’s  daily  pastime,  in  which 
he  indulges  for  the  fun  or  them.  Matches  with  other 
schools  are  only  interesting  incidents  in  this  habit  of 
sport.  Rivalry  runs  high,  but  never  reaches  the  inten- 
sity of  eagerness  to  whip  the  adversary  at  all  hazards. 
The  result  is  not  only  physical,  but  moral;  the  boy  learns 
self-control.  Mr.  Corbin,  himsejf  an  athlete,  warmly  ap- 
proves this  sane  pursuit  of  athletics,  which  the  Weekly, 
in  its  department  of  “Amateur  Sport,”  so  consistently  ad- 
vocates. Amelioration  in  the  tone  of  American  athletics  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  making  them  habitual  with  hoys, 
instead  of  occasional.  Football,  for  example,  if  played  by 
large  numbers  of  boys  ns  a daily  matter  of  course,  would 
soon  lose  its  Machiavelian  character.  An  Englishman 
cannot  help  noticing  that  while  the  American  schools 
provide  splendid  machinery  for  developing  the  brains, 
they  do  very  little  towards  giving  I>oys  nn  opportunity  of 
developing  their  muscles.  More  playing-fields  seem  to  be 
the  great  need. 

In  his  second  conclusion  Mr.  Corbin  is  undoubtedly 
right— that  the  English  system  of  secondary  education  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  a system  at  all,  but  a gradual 
growth  and  adaptation;  not  a park  that  has  been  deliber- 
ately and  scientifically  laid  out,  but  one  that  has  gradu- 
ally grown  around  the  manor-house,  comprising  the  addi- 
tions and  eliminations  of  many  generations  of  owners.  It 
is  only  in  a general  way  that  Winchester,  Eton, and  Rugby, 
the  schools  studied  in  this  book,  are  typical.  The  smaller 
schools  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  particular  neigh- 
borhoods; the  larger,  to  various  requirements  of  the  whole 
community.  So  they  baffle  any  attempts  at  systematic 
study.  All  over  the  country  are  grammar-schools.founded 
by  enlightened  individuals,  which  provide  for  the  boys 
within  walking  distance  a higher  education  than  that  ob- 
tainable at  the  free  schools,  and  at  almost  nominal  cost. 
Such  a one  is  Shakespeare’s  old  school  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  About  fifteen  miles  off  is  a still  smaller  grammar- 
school,  where  the  late  Robert  Payne  Smith  received  his 
education.  He  was  the  son  of  a small  blacksmith,  and, 
after  schooling,  made  his  way  to  Oxford, where  he  became 


a fellow  of  his  college,  entered  orders,  and  died  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  In  gratitude  to  his  little  school,  he  endowed 
a scholarship  which  for  four  years  gives  one  of  the  scholars 
a free  education  at  Oxford.  The  growth  of  these  grammar- 
schools  generally  corresponds  with  the  growth  of  the  town, 
the  one  at  Birmingham,  founded  by  Edward  YI.,  being  a 
very  important  school.  From  this  to  the  great  foundation 
of  Dulwich  School, near  London,  founded  by  one  Allen,  an 
actor,  or  to  King’s  College  School  and  City  of  London 
School,  in  the  metropolis,  is  but  a step,  and  from  them  to 
the  more  fashionable  Harrow  and  Eton  only  a short  inter- 
val, with  many  intermediate  varieties.  And  further  elas- 
ticity is  given  to  the  system  by  the  fact  that  no  school 
stands  exclusively  for  any  one  principle.  Eton,  it  is  true, 
gathers  in  the  aristocracy,  but  its  “King’s  scholars”  are 
recruited  by  open  competition.  And  so  throughout  ull  the 
schools  the  cards  are  shuffled,  and  what  the  school  partic- 
ularly stands  for  is  as  much  independent  of  design  as  the 
passing  of  London  fashion  from  Soho  to  Grosvenor  Square. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  English  and 
American  school  life  which  Mr.  Corbin  does  not  mention. 
The  English  boy  leaves  home  early.  His  school  is  his 
world,  and  its  tone  his.  The  effects  are  sturdiness  of 
character,  tactfulness  in  dealing  with  men,  but  inevitably 
a certain  exclusiveness.  In  America  the  schoolboy  most- 
ly lives  at  home,  mixing  freely  with  young  and  old  of 
both  sexes.  He  early  gains  a savoir-faire,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a saroir-parler.  He  is  ready  to  take  up  life  ns  soon  as  lie 
leaves  school.  The  result  is  that  a well-bred  American 
gentleman  makes  friends  at  sight,  while  the  Englishman, 
as  the  song  says,  “ is  all  right  when  you  know  him,  but 
you’ve  got  to  kuow  him  first.”  An  appreciation  of  this 
would  lead  to  a better  mutual  understanding  between  the 
cousins.  An  Englishman. 


A BACKLOG  FANCY.* 

The  room  is  dim.  the  logs  burn  low, 

But  in  the  fitful  flash  I see 
Upon  the  wall  the  sunbeams  glow 
Through  the  green  branches  of  the  tree. 

The  backlog  sputters,  and  I hear 
The  forest’s  leafy  summer  note. 

And  in  the  waves  of  smoke  appear 
The  blue  pool  of  the  wood  remote. 

Then  like  a spirit,  witching,  gay, 

Ascends  a throbbing  golden  spark— • 

A fire-fly  drifting  on  its  way 
Across  the  lonely  marish  dark. 

R.  K.  Munkittkick. 


A POINT  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

TnE  bar  of  Paris  has  lately  been  much  agitated  over 
the  question  of  the  admission  to  practice  of  Mile.  Jeanne 
Chauvin,  nn  accomplished  young  lady,  whose  studies  have 
been  peculiarly  successful.  Of  her  fitness  to  be  a plead- 
ing lawyer,  much  less  of  her  ability  for  all  office  business, 
no  doubt  is  admitted.  Her  sex  is  the  only  barrier — for  ns 
yet  France  has  not  taken  cordially  to  women  lawyers. 
Various  higgling  pretexts  have  been  brought  up  to  oppose 
Mile.  Chauvin’s  admission  to  the  rank  of  an  advocate. 
Some  has  been  serio-comic,  to  say  the  least.  Among  the 
latter  has  been  brought  forward  the  genuine  but  dead 
regulation  that  all  Parisian  advocates  should  wear  a nat- 
ural pair  of  mustaches  or  side-whiskers!  At.  last  accounts 
the  fair  candidate  was  obliged  to  regard  this  condition  as 
literally — a facer.  It  has  not  been  presented  against  her 
as  a formal  objection  otherwise  than  by  a satirical  press. 
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LELAND  STANFORD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  GROUNDS. 


Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  ami  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper’s  W eekly. 

On  his  trip  across  the  Continent  he  collected  data  for  a 
series  of  articles  an  amateur  athletics  in  the  West. 

CALIFORNIAN  ATHLETIC  POSSIBILITIES. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  arc  the  possibilities  of  amateur 
sport  naturally  greater  than  in  California,  and  in  none  do 
they  fall  so  far  short  of  realization.  Answerable  for  this 
are  two  reasons : (1)  indifference  to  healthful  athletic  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  the  usual  supporters — those  with 
money  and  leisure ; (2)  lack  of  an  organization  to  unify 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  the  wish  for  healthful 
sport. 

This  is.  to  be  sure,  rather  a curious  slate  of  affairs  to  be 
found  so  late  in  the  day  of  our  athletic  development,  and 
yet  my  description  is  perfectly  true  to  life.  I shall  not 
expect  all  Californiaus  to  agree  with  me,  certainly  not 
those  whose  standard  of  amateur  sport  is  taken  from  the 
San  Francisco  daily  press,  but  to  those  who  bring  an  (ath- 
letically) untainted  and  unprejudiced  mind  to  a study  of 
the  situation  the  truth  of  my  synopsis  will  manifest  itself. 
Indeed,  I feel  that  I might  with  commendable  propriety, 
and  entire  justification  even,  declare  sufficient  evidence 
forth-coming  to  put  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  present 
situation  upon  reason  number  one. 

More  so  than  in  any  city  with  which  I am  familiar  have 
the  San  Francisco  younger  men  of  inherited  fortune  han- 
dicapped the  natural  growth  of  their  Slate’s  amateur  sport. 
I speak  of  the  younger  men  of  inherited  fortune  only,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  situation  without  di- 
rect reference  to  them,  and  because  in  San  Francisco,  more 
than  elsewhere,  movements  of  any  sort  seem  to  depend 
for  their  impetus  and  vitality  upon  the  generosity  orenergy 
of  a comparatively  few  men  (whose  wherewithal  to  luxu- 
riate comes  from  fathers  of  sterner  stuff),  and  further,  be- 
cause these  men  have  been  identified  so  closely  with  the 
policy  which  is  accountable  for  the  present  condition. 
These  men  in  San  Francisco  had  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  wield  their  influence  for  good  or  for  ill,  and  they 
chose  the  latter.  Not  only  have  they  been  indifferent  to 
wholesome  sport,  but  by  shielding  athletic  renegades,  and 
by  actively  supporting  unwholesome  athletic  pursuits, 
they  have  been  a positive  detrimental  factor. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  men  had,  for  example, 
held  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club,  as  it  was  in  their  iwwer 
to  do,  up  to  the  standard  it  at  one  time  maintained,  it  is 
altogether  likely  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 
criticise  the  amateur  sport  of  California  more  particularly 
than  that  of  other  States.  One  must  know  just  the  early 
relation  of  the  Olympic  Club  to  Pacific  coast  amateur 
sport,  must  hear  of  the  personality  of  its  first  sponsors 
fully  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  its  position,  and 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
California. 

When  the  Olympic  Club  was  organized  (and  not  many 


know  it  antedates,  by  about  one  year,  I believe,  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club),  its  membership  included  the  most 
desirable  social  and  commercial  elements  of  San  Franeis- 
co.  A genuine  desire  for  wholesome  sport  had  been  the 
incentive,  and  it  found  many  ready  responses. 

That  was  before  the  element  which  has  directed  the 
club’s  latter-day  policy  had  finished  its  school-days. 

No  club  in  the  pountry  occupied  a more  enviable  posi- 
tion than  the  Olympic  when  I first  knew  it  in  the  seven- 
ties. By-and-by  there  grew  the  desire  for  a handsome 
club-house.  Like  others  before  them  and  many  since,  the 
board  of  directors  permitted  business  judgment  to  be 
swept  aside  by  the  clanjor  for  the  “ handsomest  club- 
house in  town.”  The  hahdsomest  club-house  became  a 
reality,  but  with  the  consequent  indebtedness  came  also 
the  need  for  larger  revenue.  The  club  must  have  more 
members. 

The  desirable  element  is  few  in  numbers  in  every  city, 
but  in  San  Francisco  it  is  especially  limited.  Extending 
the  membership  limit  and  lowering  the  initiation  fee  were 
the  means  of  flooding  the  club  with  just  the  class  of  men 
it  lmd  hitherto  vigorously  opposed.  There  is  no  need  to 
mark  the  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  club.  From  ad- 
vocacy of  wholesome  sport  it  degenerated  to  a home  of 
unhealthful  athletics  of  every  description.  It  lost  cast  in 
the  community,  or  rather  among  those  members  of  the 
community  whose  respect  was  worth  the  having,  and  lost 
members  even  more  rapidly.  Meantime  other  clubs,  some 
in  town  and  some  in  the  surrounding  counties,  came  into 
existence  and  took  the  degenerated  club  for  model.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  most  serious  charge  that  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Olympic  Club.  Its  own  downfall  was  bad 
enough,  but  its  seduction  of  others  less  powerful  and 
more  ignorant  was  vicious  and  unpardonable  on  any 
grounds. 

It  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  how  amateur 
sport  in  California  happens  to  be  as  it  is  to  know  what 
influence  the  Olympic  Club  had  and  how  it  was  used. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  club  was  at  first  and  for 
a considerable  lime  practically  all  there  was  of  organized 
amateur  sport  in  California.  Its  membership  included  all 
the  men  enthusiastic  in  any  branch  of  athletic  endeavor. 
Its  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  visiting  amateurs,  in- 
dividually or  collectively.  When  therefore  the  new  pol- 
icy went  into  effect  which  opened  the  club  to  the  “sport- 
ing” elements  of  San  Francisco,  which  turned  the  gymna- 
sium into  an  arena  for  prize-fighting  between  the  choicest 
“ plug-uglies”  of  the  city,  and  raised  up  a professional 
sentiment  in  the  club-house,  the  shock  to  wholesome  sport 
and  to  the  healthfully  inclined  in  the  club  may  be  ima- 
gined. For  a time  they  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  old 
wholesome  policy  would  be  reasserted,  but  they  had  be- 
come the  minority.  Gradually  they  lost  interest,  then 
hope,  and  finally  and  frequently  resigned. 

But  no  more  detail  is  needful  to  show  what  an  op- 
portunity for  good  work  this  club  had,  and  how  it  was 
used.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  by  the  light  of  what  I have 
already  written,  to  emphasize  the  blighting  effect  this  as- 
cendency of  the  “sporting”  element  had  on  the  amateur 
field.  The  men  who  retired  from  the  Olympic  Club  were 
too  discouraged  to  make  further  effort  for  healthful  sport, 
and  there  were  no  others  to  replace  them.  Thus,  with  the 
future  of  California  amateur  sport  in  their  hands,  the 
mercenary  and  “sporting  elements” of  the  Olympic  Club 
throttled  it  then  and  there.  So  we  find  a few  of  the  old 
sort  in  the  club  to-day  who  have  continued  their  member- 


ship, but  most  of  them  have  resigned.  Those  in  the  club 
are  a very  small  and  discouraged  minority,  whose  loudest 
plea  for  honest  sport  could  never  be  heard  above  the  din 
of  the  club’s  “sporting”  rabble;  those  outside  raise  their 
voices  ineffectively  because  there  is  no  unity  of  effort. 
And  6o  amateur  sport  suffers. 

But  there  is  a remedy  for  these  athletic  ills,  and  it  is 
surely  if  somewhat  slowly  working  to  their  eradication. 
Hope  of  athletic  prosperity  looms  up  through  two  chan- 
nels— (1)  by  the  development  of  wholesome  sentiments 
through  inter-scholastic  athletics;  (2)  by  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  the  Olympic  Club. 

It  is  not  often,  thank  goodness,  that  the  downfall  of  an 
athletic  club  is  cause  for  rejoicing,  but  the  day  an  assignee 
takes  possession  of  the  Olympic  Club,  that  day  will  open 
auspiciously  for  amateur  sport  in  California;  and,  from 
what  1 learn  on  my  present  visit,  that  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. The  present  directory  and  president  are  largely  rc- 
8|x>nsible  for  the  club’s  athletic  degradation,  and  have 
proved  unequal  to  relieving  its  financial  distress.  None 
of  the  responsible  members  of  the  club  will  permit  his 
name  to  be  put  up  for  electiou,  and  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion seems  not  far  off.  The  better  element  is  impatient 
for  the  arrival,  for  it  is  proposed' to  then  cut  adrift  the 
“sporting"  element  which,  of  high  and  low  degree,  now 
controls  the  club,  to  reorganize,  and  to  make  a fresh  start 
in  the  interest  of  clean  amateur  sport. 

The  other  hope  of  wholesome  athletic  prosperity  in 
California — *’.  e.,  inter-scholastic  organization — is  already 
being  realized.  The  total  lack  of  organized  athletics  in 
the  schools  has  always  been  the  supreme  handicap  to  es- 
tablishing amateur  sport  on  a permanent  and  wholesome 
basis.  We  may  resort  to  all  manner  of  encouragement, 
and  employ  every  means  of  fostering  athletic  growth  in 
our  colleges,  and  we  may  even  l*e  rewarded  by  a measure 
of  success.  But  it  is  all  fictitious  and  passing  unless  the 
seed  has  been  planted  at  the  schools.  There  is  the  place 
needing  our  care  and  encouragement,  and  the  place  too 
which  will  abundantly  reward  our  efforts.  I/‘l  us  be  sure 
that  the  sport  at  our  schools  is  wholesome,  and  we  shall  be 
less  disturbed  for  its  health  subsequently  at  the  colleges 
and  in  the  clubs. 

Inter-scbolastic  organization  is  comparatively  quite  re- 
cent iu  California,  but  it  certainly  provides  the  most  en- 
couraging evidence  of  a healthful  athletic  future.  The 
Academic  Athletic  League  of  California,  to  give  its  full 
title,  is,  in  fact,  a most  prosperous  body  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, comprising  the  best  schools  of  the  Stnte.  Of  these 
the  more  prominent  athletically  are  St.  Matthews  Hall 
(San  Mateo) — winch  last  year,  by-the-way,  won  the  foot- 
ball honors  of  the  league — Oakland  High,  Lowell  (S.  F.) 
High,  Berkeley  High,  Belmonts  and  Hoitts  (San  Mateo). 
Their  athletic  year  is  perhaps  fuller  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er scholastic  league  in  the  country.  They  have  two  track- 
athletic  field  days,  a baseball,  football,  and  lawn-tennis 
series  of  matches,  and  a bicycle  meet. 

And  the  gratifying  feature  of  all  these  contests  is  their 
unquestioned  cleanliness.  It  has  not  always  been  so.  At 
first  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the 
schools  free  from  boys  enrolled  for  athletic  purposes,  and 
even  from  out-and-out  professionals.  A favorite  source 
of  re  enforcement  was  the  semi-professional  clubs  with 
which  San  Francisco  abounds.  Men  were  to  be  got  from 
these  for  a consideration,  and  carried  as  scholars  without 
even  the  pretence  of  daily  attendance.  For  a time  the 
successful  school  was  apt  to  be  the  one  which  had  the 
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nmst  active  manager.  Yet  auother  result  of  the  Olympic 
Club's  example. 

But  such  methods  of  recruiting  are  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  not  now  even  attempted,  although  there  are,  of  course, 
infractions  of  the  rules,  which  are  duly  and  invariably 
punished.  The  League  is  governed  by  a board  of  di- 
rectors. each  school  having  a representative  who  is  almost 
without  exception  a faculty  member.  Here  in  California, 
as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  unwise  to  en- 
trust the  entire  management  of  their  athletics  with  the 
boys  at  the  schools,  or,  at  the  colleges,  with  the  under- 
graduates. The  Academic  League  has  put  forth  many 
wise  rules,  but  none  more  so  than  the  one  limiting  the  age 
of  competitors  to  twenty-one  years,  and  that  other  one 
demanding  a certain  scholarship  standard  of  every  can- 
didate for  any  team.  To  attain  this  twelve  hours  per 
week  of  study  are  demanded,  aud  no  boy  is  eligible  to 
inter-academic  games  unless  he  has  entered  the  school  he 
represents  within  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
half-year. 

This  is  sensible  as  well  as  modern  legislation,  and  some 
of  it,  especially  that  part  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
a scholarship  standard,  I commend  to  some  of  our  Eastern 
schools,  which  are  apt  to  inquire  none  too  closely  into  the 
class-room  standing  of  inter-scholastic  entries.  The  na- 
ture of  California  schoolboys  is  pretty  much  like  that  of 
New  York  schoolboys,  and  the  Academic  League  has  had 
its  share  of  trouble  guarding  the  health  of  its  sport  from 
unprincipled  school  principals  and  boys  willing  to  sell 
their  athletic  ability  for  a term’s  free  tuition.  But  the 
California  Lengue  is  more  vigilant  than  the  Eastern  inter- 
scholastic,  and  the  audacious  manoeuvring  of  one  or  two 
of  our  New  York  schoolmasters  would  soon  be  checked — 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  would  be  exposed.  It 
would  be  well  for  Eastern  inter-scholastic  sport  if  the 
Association  took  a few  lessons  in  activity  from  the  Cali- 
fornia League. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  schools  in  California  which 
have  athletic  sports  — many  of  them,  in  fact.  Every 
town  of  any  importance  boasts  a high-school,  and  almost 
every  high-school  in  the  State  has  a baseball  and  a foot- 
ball team,  although  track  athletics  is  not  so  well  sup- 
ported. These  schools  belong  to  no  league,  and  play  usu- 
ally with  local  scrub  teams,  or,  in  baseball,  with  one  of 
the  many  semi-professional  nines  with  which  California 
abounds,  or,  in  football,  with  the  school  or  college  nearest 
them.  Speaking  generally,  the  ethics  of  amateur  sport 
have  no  significance  for  this  class  of  teams.  Not  that 
they  are  wilful  or  even  invariable  sinners.  They  are 
simply  the  result  of  a growing  desire  for  sport,  which 
gratifies  the  wish  as  best  it  can.  Meantime,  however,  the 
example  and  the  influence  of  the  Academic  League  are 
having  good  effect,  and  I heard  of  two  other  leagues  being 
discussed  as  a near  possibility. 

There  are  also  a considerable  number  of  small  colleges 
which  are  practically  preparatory  schools,  aud  these  too 
have  their  athletics,  although,  except  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  no  combining  of  athletic  interests.  A few 
of  these  colleges— only  one  or  two  of  them,  to  be  strictly 
honest — are  working  along  the  wholesome  lines  of  sport. 
The  majority  pursue  their  athletic  way  unmindful  of 
ethics,  and  a few  are  vicious  and  deliberate  transgressors. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  prominent  offenders  appear  to  be 
a group  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges — St.  Mary’s,  Santa 
Clara,  Sacred  Heart,  and  St.  Ignatius— whose  regard  for 
wholesome  sport  is  about  as  slight  as  that  revealed  at 
Georgetown  University  of  the  East. 

There  is  another  and  a smaller  group  of  colleges  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Stale,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Throop  Poly.,  and  Pomona  being  the  more  prominent, 
which  pursue  athletics  on  more  heallhful  lines.  They 
hold  an  annual  field-day.  and  are  setting  a commendable 
example  in  their  part  of  the  State.  They  are  not  above 
criticism,  but  the  improvement  since  my  last  visit  is  guar- 
antee of  honest  desire  to  put  their  sport  on  a good  clean 
basis. 

The  only  sport  with  pretensions  to  university  distinc- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, near  Oakland,  which  is  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  and  by  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  at 
Palo  Alto,  about  an  hour’s  ride  by  rail  from  San  Francisco. 
I particularize  locations  merely  to  show  how  near  they 
are  to  one  auother  and  to  the  centre  of  all  California  life 
— San  Francisco.  At  both  of  these  institutions  there  has 
been  within  three  years  a very  material  progression  in 
the  science  of  athletics  and  the  permanent  establishment 
of  a proper  ethical  standard.  Truth  to  tell,  however— 
although  the  development  of  playing  skill  has  resulted 
from  undergraduate  enthusiasm  and  diligent  practice — 
the  cleanliness  of  the  sport  is  in  a very  large  measure  due 
to  the  uurelaxing  vigilance  and  uuremittent  exhortation 
of  the  faculty  athletic  committees — or,  to  be  literally  cor- 
rect, to  one  or  two  sportsmanly  members  of  those  com- 
mittees. It  is  quite  true  that  there  still  lurks  among  the 
undergraduates  a sentiment  bent  on  winning  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  which  on  occasions  finds  expression,  through 
baseball  and  football  managers,  in  the  playing  of  some 
man  who  in  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  law  is  ineligible. 

The  letter  of  the  law'  is  seldom  broken  nowadays,  but 
every  once  in  a while  the  faculty  committee  is  hood- 
winked by  a manager  more  artful  than  sportsmanly,  and 
men  are  found  at  Berkeley  or  at  Slauford  for  athletic 
purposes  only.  Such  a case,  for  instance,  was  that  of  Sea- 
light  at  Stanford  last  football  season,  aud  another  such 
seems  to  be  Sheehy  at  Berkeley  this  season. 

These  deflections  from  wholesomeness  would  occur  less 
frequently  if  an  interest  less  passive  in  the  effort  making 
for  healthful  sport  was  evinced  by  the  faculties  generally 
at  Berkeley  and  Stanford,  and  even  especially  by  all  the 
members  of  the  faculty  athletic  committees,  it  is  the 
rule  the  world  over  that  the  real  work  of  auy  movement, 
particularly  if  it  be  a new  one,  comes  from  a very  few  of 
its  many  sponsors.  And  the  athletic  reform  movement  at 
these  two  universities  of  California  reveals  no  exception. 
A very  few  men  at  these  institutions  are  responsible  for 
the  splendid  results,  and  of  these  few  the  names  most 
closely  identified  with  the  missionary  work  are  those  of 
Professors  Frank  Angell,  E.  B.  Clapp,  and  Bacon.  The 
combined  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  subscribed  to  by 
their  respective  faculties,  have  been  the  means  of  raising 
a very  satisfactory  ethical  standing,  and  of  making  some 
praiseworthy  rules  to  assure  its  maintenance.  Of  these 
none  is  so  satisfying  as  that  requiring  a certain  class-room 


excellence  of  all  candidates  for  any  of  the  teams.  I find, 
too,  that  this  is  enforced  more  strictly  at  Stanford  than 
at  Berkeley,  by  which  1 judge  the  various  professors  at 
Berkeley  are  uot  so  heartily  in  sympathy  with  healthful 
athletics  as  their  confreres  at  Palo  Alto.  A less  healthful 
student  spirit  at  Berkeley  as  a natural  result  of  this  fac- 
ulty indifference  should  not  be  surprising. 

The  undergraduate  sentiment  of  sport  for  sport’s  sake 
is  not  very  much  in  evidence  at  either  of  the  universities, 
but  it  is  hardly  recognizable  at  Berkeley.  Still,  there  is 
obviously  more  of  it  than  when  I visited  here  two  years 
ago.  It  is  growing  slowly,  and  the  more  practical  encour- 
agement it  receives  from  the  faculty,  the  sooner  will  that 
body  be  able  to  solve  some  of  the  perplexing  questions 
with  which  it  is  now  confronted.  By  their  deeds  shall  ye 
know  them,  rather  than  by  their  protestations. 

Of  club  athletics  in  California  there  is  hardly  enough  to 
give  it  a niime,  and  shamefully  so,  too,  for  no  section  of 
our  country  has  greater  advantages  aud  more  initial  ma- 
terial. So  far  as  the  clubs  are  concerned,  however,  all 
these  salutary  opportunities  are  practically  lost.  This 
because,  as  I have  already  said,  of  the  discouraging  and 
harmful  example  of  the  Olympic,  the  leading  («c)  athletic 
club  of  California,  aud  of  "the  absence  of  an  organizing 
force  to  bring  together  those  who  are  ready  for  and  desir- 
ous of  unification.  In  any  other  city  but  San  Francisco  a 
club  would  long  ago  have  been  organized  to  amalgamate 
these  various  heallhful  interests.  There  is  actually  more 
athletic  material  going  to  waste  in  that  city  than  "in  any 
one  1 have  ever  visited.  It  should  be  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  clubs  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  Olympic  Club  passes  through  bankruptcy,  los- 
ing its  present  president  aud  board  of  directors,  aud  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  members,  and  is  reorganized 
with  such  sportsmen  as  William  Greer  Harrison,  William 
F.  Humphrey,  John  Elliott,  Robert  Porter,  aud  Mr.  North 
at  its  head,  I predict  for  it  within  three  years  a position 
second  to  no  athletic  club  in  America.  Meantime,  to 
emphasize  the  ueed  of  some  such  club,  the  Stock,  Pro- 
duce, and  Merchants’ exchanges,  and  the  Bar  Association, 
have  their  own  baseball  niues,  and  some  rare  good  sport 
among  themselves. 

Of  the  clubs  hearing  the  name  “athletic,”  that  of  Los 
Angeles  seems  most  entitled  to  it,  and  certainly  is  the 
most  commendable  from  an  ethical  view -point.  The 
Olympic,  in  its  honest  days,  had  track  athletics;  of  late 
years  it  has  confined  its  efforts  to  baseball  and  football. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  its  baseball  nine  was  declared  pro- 
fessional and  disqualified,  and  the  club  itself  has  now 
been  debarred  from  amateur  sport  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  last  year  ('96),  with  the 
exception  of  Stickney,  who  was  paid,  the  Olympic’s  foot- 
ball team  was  composed  of  amateurs. 

The  claim  of  the  Reliance  Club  of  Oakland  to  be  ath- 
letic rests  solely  upon  a football  eleven  the  majority  of 
whom  are  uot  actual  members  of  the  club.  It  has  neither 
baseball  nor  track  athletics,  and  its  mission  in  sport  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  one  of  anuually  collecting  eleven 
football -players  to  wear  its  colors.  It  is  doing  amuteur 
sport  in  California  no  good  whatever;  indeed,  I fear  its 
present  officials  are  less  iu  sympathy  with  wholesome 
sport  than  were  those  of  two  years  ago,  since  I find  three 
of  its  members,  Lange,  Maguire,  aud  Artlett,  playing  pro- 
fessional baseball,  and  yet  continued  in  good  standing  in 
the  Reliance  Club,  while  the  entertainment  committee  has 
resorted  to  the  disgusting  slugging  matches  which  as 
much  as  any  single  feature  served  to  wreck  the  Olympic 
Club.  There  is  some  good,  wholesome  material  in  the 
Reliance  Club,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  which  we  see  the 
most  frequent  exploitation.  The  Reliance  Club  officials 
need  a less  pliable  backbone. 

The  football  game  which  I saw  between  the  elevens  of 
Berkeley  and  Reliance  was  the  first  of  the  season,  and  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  comment  on  play  that  in 
consequence  was  very  loose,  and  on  endeavor  very  much 
undirected.  It  will  be  fair  for  me  to  say,  however,  that  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  “ grand  stand  ” effort.  I should 
say  that  an  elimination  of  this  tendency  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary before  first-class  football  can  be  developed. 

There  are  other  “ athletic  ” clubs,  the  Manhattan,  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Acme— all  boxing  clubs, with  no 
regard  for  ethics,  and  utterly  unfit,  in  their  present  shape, 
for  membership  iu  any  organization  devoted  to  amateur 
sport.  There  is  also  a Stockton  Athletic  Association, very 
much  superior  to  these,  and  interested  more  especially  in 
rowing. 

Rowing,  in  fact,  shows  considerable  activity,  and,  de- 
plorably enough,  most  of  it  is  on  Sundays.  We  expect  no 
higher  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things  from  clubs  like 
the  Pioneer  and  Ariel,  but  it  is  disappointing  that  the 
South  End  and  Dolphin  and  Olympic  (not  connected 
with  the  athletic  club)  should  be  equal  offenders  against 
good  form  and  the  ethics  of  amateur  sport.  There  is  no 
rowing  at  the  universities,  although  Berkeley  has  ample 
facilities.  The  rowing  of  California  has  never  occupied  a 
very  high  place  in  public  estimation,  and  it  never  will  so 
long  as  Sunday  regattas  and  Sunday  junketing  are  kept 
up. 

For  the  same  reasou  the  Associated  Cycling  Clubs  of 
California  is  doomed  to  failure.  This  organization  is  the 
child  of  wounded  vanity  and  bitter  disappointment  over 
the  unsuccessful  effort  of  its  sponsors  to  obtain  permission 
for  Sunday  racing  from  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men last  spring.  Even  in  California,  where  Sunday  is 
disregarded  more  than  in  auy  other  State  iu  the  Union,  the 
new  organization  has  not  received  either  the  support  or 
the  approval  of  the  best  element.  The  genuine  sportsmen 
of  California  are  as  wholesome  and  as  thorough -going  as 
the  best;  but  there  is  a large  contingent  of  “sporting 
gentlemen,”  such,  for  instance,  as  we  find  in  the  Olympic 
Club,  who  have  money  (and  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
often  ashamed  of  them);  these  support  Sunday  bicycle- 
races,  or  a dog-fight,  or  any  other  form  of  excitement  that 
may  come  along  on  Sunday.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
element  that  gives  substantial  success  to  anything.  The 
Sunday  bicycling  movement,  I find,  has  not  been  success- 
ful. It  has  had  a bit  of  superficial  prosperity,  but  already 
that  is  wearing  off,  and  an  ignoble  finish  is  about  the  only 
certainty  upon  which  it  may  depend. 

Polo,  strangely  enough  in  a country  where  so  many  of 
the  young  men  ride  regularly,  has  not  made  much  head- 
way. The  Country  Club  has  a team  showing  fair  form, 
and  in  southern  California,  at  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles, 


are  a couple  of  other  teams,  made  up  largely  of  resident 
Englishmen.  The  form  is  somewhat  better,  I should  say, 
than  Chicago,  but  uot  so  good  as  that  of  Buffalo.  Another 
surprise  is  furnished  by  the  recent  announcement  that 
there  will  be  no  horse  show  this  year,  owiug  to  the  indif- 
ference of  breeders.  Considering  California’s  relation  to 
horse-breeding,  that  is  surprise  indeed. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  provides  ample  and  pictu- 
resque water  for  yachting,  and  there  is  a considerable  fleet 
of  small  und  medium  sized  sloops.  There  is  racing,  but 
cruising  independently  is  the  more  customary  commission 
to  which  the  average  yacht  is  assigned. 

There  are  superabundant  facilities  for  every  kind  of 
sport  in  California  (perhaps  the  best  quail  and  duck  shoot- 
ing in  tlie  United  States),  but  several  things  arc  needed 
surely  to  permit  its  healthful  growth: 

(1)  An  organization  that  will  unify  the  athletic  inter- 
ests of  the  Pacific  coast  and,  along  wholesome  lines,  work 
independently  for  their  development. 

(2)  A first-class  athletic  club  in  San  Francisco. 

(3)  Elevation  of  the  Reliance  and  other  clubs  to  first 
class,  through  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
club  material.  In  other  words,  a cessation  of  the  policy 
which  depends  for  its  teams  on  “ attaching  ” experts. 
This  acquiring  policy  is  less  necessary  in  California  than 
in  any  other  State  I know. 

(4)  Absolute  prohibition  of  Sunday  games  of  all  sorts. 

A Pacific  coast  organization  has  already  been  discussed, 

and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  best  clubs  of  the  coast 
and  the  two  California  universities  will  shortly  join  in 
forming  one.  The  recent  agitation  on  this  subject  by  the 
clubs  expelled  from  the  Pacific  coast  branch  of  tlie  A.  A. 
U.  has  subsided.  The  plan  they  put  forth  was  excellent 
enough;  but  any  plan,  however  good,  would  be  spoiled 
by  such  sponsorship  as  the  Olympic,  Acme,  aud  Sacra- 
mento athletic  clubs.  A strictly  Pacific  coust  organiza- 
tion is  undoubtedly  needed,  but  not  at  such  hands. 

San  Fbanoiboo,  California,  October  6, 1897. 

MIL  HANNA  IN  THE  VIEW  OF  A 
SOUTHERN  REPUBLICAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ liar  pet's  Weekly 

Asa  Southern  Republican  who,  together  with  other  good 
Republicans,  has  labored  arduously  to  build  up  a respecta- 
ble aud  vigorous  Republican  party  in  his  State,  I desire  to 
express  my  most  hearty  endorsement  of  what  Harper’s 
Weekly,  in  its  last  issue,  says  editoriully  of  Mr.  Hanna, 
viz.:  “To  treat  Hanna  as  the  leader  of  the  campaign  for 
sound  money,  as  the  soul  as  well  as  the  head  of  a fight  for 
principle,  is  ludicrous.  He  is  a very  ordinary  and  very 
vulgar  politician  of  the  richest  kind,  who  has  more  faith 
in  money  than  in  discussion,  aud  in  cupidity  than  in  con- 
science. He  is  unworthy  even  of  the  present  Senate.” 

This  is  a strikingly  forcible  aud  correct  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  man.  The  Republican  party  has  the  very 
great  misfortune  to  contain  three  political  “bosses” 
of  national  notoriety — Messrs.  Platt,  Quay,  and  Hanna. 
The  first  has  just  led  his  party  to  division  aud  dis- 
astrous defeat  in  New  York,  and  the  last  seems  about 
doing  the  same  in  Ohio,  the  President’s  own  State. 
Of  these  three,  unquestionably  the  most  brutal  and  osten- 
tatiously corrupt  in  his  methods  is  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Quay 
aud  Mr.  Platt  are  refined  diplomats  in  comparison.  Repub- 
licans at  the  South, who  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  President 
McKinley  seize  the  auspicious  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
election  and  lend  his  aid  aud  influence  in  building  up  a 
strong  and  respectable  Republican  party  in  our  section,  feel 
that  we  have  a special  grievance  against  Mr.  Hanna;  for  he 
it  is  who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  thwarting  our 
hopes.  He  has,  in  every  instance,  I believe,  used  his  power- 
ful influence  with  the  President  in  favor  of  our  petty  local 
“bosses,”  and  of  the  utterly  discredited  “old  Radical 
Machines”  of  Reconstruction  notoriety,  instead  of  in  favor 
of  the  newly  formed  aud  vigorous  organizations,  with 
strong  popular  backing,  especially  among  conservative 
and  “ sound-money  ” Democrats.  Not  since  the  war,  per- 
haps, has  a better  opportunity  been  afforded  for  establish- 
ing and  building  up  a strong,  progressive,  and  respect- 
able Republican  party  in  quite  a uumber  of  Southern 
States.  The  Democrats  were  hopelessly  divided  between 
Populism  and  “ sound- money  ”;  and  the  latter,  constitu- 
ting the  best  elements  of  the  old  Democratic  party,  were 
quite  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  a respectable  Re- 
publican organization  in  sustaining  the  financial  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  nation,  but  never  to  the  old  mer- 
cenary “Radical  Machines.”  But  this  splendid  oppor- 
tunity lias  been  thrown  away  by  the  President,  at  the  in 
stigation  of  Mr.  Hanna.  I make.no  question  as  to  the 

Satriotic  motives  of  the  President;  but,  as  a prominent 
Tew  England  Senator  told  me  not  long  since,  I fear  he  is 
sometimes  so  pulled  and  hauled  about  by  designing  poli- 
ticians that  he  hardly  knows  where  he  stands.  Under 
such  circumstances,  of  course,  Southern  Republicans, 
who  prefer  belonging  to  a respectable  and  vigorous  or- 
ganization rather  than  to  a putrid  carcass,  had  no  tears  to 
shed  in  behulf  of  Mr.  Hanna  when  he  was  in  trouble. 

A Southern  Republican. 


A MUSICAL  ASYLUM. 

To  the  charitable  institutions  which  owe  their  existence 
to  musicians  and  their  wills — ns  in  the  instances  of  Ros- 
sini,Meyerbeer,  Verdi.  and  many  more — is  now  to  be  added 
the  new  Asylum  for  Homeless  Children,  and  its  “creche,” 
founded  by  the  late  Leo  Delibes,  the  eminent  French 
composer,  through  the  careful  observance  of  his  wishes 
by  his  widow,  Madame  Delibes-Denain.  The  establish- 
ment, formally  accepted  by  the  municipality  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  represents  a great  boon.  It  offers,  with  its  endow- 
ment, a gift  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  build- 
ing is  a perfectly  appointed  one  in  the  suburb  Clichy-la- 
Garenue,  and  it  shelters  already  many  of  its  little  pen- 
sioners and  guests.  It  is  a pleasant  'thought  in  hearing 
“Lakme”sung,  or  in  being  entertained  with  the  liveli- 
ness and  grace  of  the  ballet  “ Coppelia,”  that  its  cotn- 

Bjser’s  name  is  cut  over  the  door  of  the  “Asilc  Leo 
elibes,”  and  that  royalties  on  the  composer’s  best  scores 
and  percentages  on  their  innumerable  French  perform 
ances  have  kept  little  Parisians  from  brutality,  vice,  dis- 
ease, aud  the  streets. 


" ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS.”— By  Caspar  Whitney— Profusely  Illustrated. - 8 vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  50. 
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CHEW 

Beeman’s 


OF  THE 

Travelers 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Chartered  1863.  (Stock.)  Life  and  Accident  Insurance. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’t. 


Original 


Pepsin 

Gum 


Hartford,  Conn.,  January  I,  1898. 


* Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 

l All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


ASSETS. 

- *1,994.485.31 

link,  - - - 1,355,412.83 

irtgage,  real  estate,  5,906,6 10.72 
ot  due,  - - 227,730.38 

curlty,  - - 945,400.94 

I y’s  Policies,  - 1,106,580.51 

.ns,  - - - 299,990.19 

. . ,..>rted  on  Life  Policies,  228,4  18.75 

United  States  Bonds,  ....  14,000.00 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds,  ■ 3,612,616.78 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  - - - 4,661.205.75 

Hank  stocks, 1,064,047.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  - - - 1,449,455.00 


interest 


16- ft.  KLONDIKE  SPECIAL  boat  folds 
,'linder5  ft.  x lOin.diam.  Carries  safely  1500  lbs. 
:ed  by  Canadian  Government  for  N.  IV.  M . 
■ein  Alaska.  Used  by  Major  Walsli,  Gov- 
i-  of  Klondike.  Send  for  photo  of  boat  car- 
10  persons,  and  testimonials  about  ACMES 
ig  safely  the  Yukon  Rapids.  There  will  be 
Acmes  on  Yukon  next  summer. 

Swfe,  l.lght,  Hwndsomr.  ( umpoct. 

EXTEHDED»  - - Sr°LDED 


Total  Assets, 


NEW  ENGLAND  LEATHER  CO. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory, 
lend  cash  or  Post-Office  order  to 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve,  4 per  cent..  Life  Department,  *16,650,062.00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Accident  Dep’t, 1,365,81  7.22 
Present  value.  Instalment  Life  Policies,  426,288.00 
Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Employers,  299,066.30 

Losses  unadjusted 269,794.94 

Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance,  - - 25,330.58 

Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  1 10,000.00 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R 


(jOCKTAILS 


Total  Liabiliti 


PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 


Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,635.12 


$2,722,635.12 


Years  of  experience  have  verified  the  theory  that  a Cocktail  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  aged  is  infinitely  better  than  those  prepared 
as  wanted.  As  a Cocktail  is  substantially  a blend  of  different  liquors, 
and  as  the  oldest  distillers  are  a unit  in  admitting  that  all  blends 
improve  with  age,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a fact,  ratified  by  the  general 
experience  of  the  trade,  that  an  aged  mixed  drink  of  any  kind  is  supe- 
rior  to  one  made  as  wanted.  Cocktails  as  served  over  bars  are  made 
entirely  by  guess,  while  the  Club  Cocktails  are  aged  all  ready  for 
use,  and  require  only  to  be  poured  over  cracked  ice  and  strained  off  to 
be  in  perfect  condition.  They  are  made  entirely  by  actual  weight 
and  measurement,  and,  admitting  that  the  same  quality  of  materials 
are  used  in  both  cases,  the  wholesale  form  of  making  must  be  the  only 
way  of  getting  Cocktails  of  uniform  quality. 

In  the  past  the  male  sex  were  the  only  ones  privileged  to  par- 
take of  that  daintiest  of  American  drinks,  the  “Cocktail.”  With  the 
innovation  of  Club  Cocktails  it  has  been  made  possible  for  the  gentler 
sex  to  satisfy  its  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  concoction  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  and  which  has  heretofore  not  been 
obtainable  by  them. 


STATISTICS  TO  DATE, 

Life  Department. 


SPECIAL  TRAINS  OF  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ijanuary  27, *310.  February  16(MardiG 
*335.  March  19, *210:  one  way,! 


Tour), 


FLORIDA 


Accident  Dkpartmi 
iber  Accident  Claims  paid  in  18 
>le  number  Accident  Claims  pan 
i rued  to  Policy-holders  in  1897, 
i rned  to  Policy  - holders  sincel86 1 


January  25,  Feb’y  8,  Feb’y  22,  March  8.  Rate,  *50. 

Also  Ton rs  to  W asMngton , Old  Point  Comfort, & Richmond 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  address  GEO.  W.  BOYD,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  Phila. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


-jb.-, ) 

flAflfiATTAN  | 


Returned  to  Policy-holders 
Returned  to  Policy  - holders  si 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass’t  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 
J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Counsel. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 

3 9 Broadway,  New  York. 

Hartford,  Conn.  20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 


AVOID  IMITATIONS. 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally,  and  o 
and  Buffet  Cars  of  the  principal  rail 


^In  buying  seeds  “economy 
f extravagance,”  because  the  cost  ' 
Of  cultivation  wasted  on  Inferior  weds 
always  largely  exceeds  tbe  original 
cost  of  tbe  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a trifle  more  for 


the  Dining 


financial 


Kunnymeilp  Club 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A f rica. 
Commercial  andTravellcrs’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 


FERRY’S 

SEEDS 


Credit, 

Brown  Brothers  & Co, 


IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT 
SUPERVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT.  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE 
AND  ABSOLUTE  PURITY  OF  EACH  AND 
EVERY  BOTTLE  OF  THIS  PRODUCT  AS  CER 
TIFIED  BY  THE  STAMP.  MAKES  ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE.  IT  IS  OBTAINABLE 
WHERE  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD^. 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS.  NOTIFY  US 
AND  WE  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHERETO  GET  IT. 
R.F  BALKE  & CO  . 

DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  LOUISVILLE  KY,  U S A. 


and  alwayt  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 

1 Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free.  . 

Ld.M. FERRY  & CO. , Detroit,  Mich.^J 


^Travelers’ 
Xetters  of  Credit 


All  Hands 


Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST„  K.  C. 


Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  Rufus  Fairchild  Zog- 
baum,  Author  of  “ Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons.”  Large  4to,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, Full  Gilt,  $5  00. 

The  whole  poetry,  romance,  hardship, 
excitement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  peril  of 
naval  life  are  exposed  to  view  in  these 
large-scale  and  striking  pictures,  which 
succeed  one  another,  in  great  number 
and  variety,  with  the  rapidity  of  a quick- 
firing  gun,  and  with  only  slight  touches 
of  letter- press  to  detain  the  reader. — 
Literary  World,  Boston. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Hoe’s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  & Co.’s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  1896, 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  44  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor.” 

S.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Established  1836. 


First  in  design 
jfi  Finest  in  quality— 

Factory  founded  1797 

The  “(j  D A” 
Limoges  China 


NOW 

MARKED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 


COLETTES,,  CZAR 

N (Czar’s  Violets)  OV^c™Tir  I 

latest  novelties  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 
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The  only  awarded  at  the  Paris 

Exhibition  1889. 


utine 

m SPECIAI 


■ HYGIENIC.  ADHERENT  & INVISIBLE 

TOILET  POWDER- CH.  F A Y.  Inventor 

-Caption.  None  Genuine  but  those  baring  the  word  “FRANCE"and  tlicsignatu  reCH.  FAY 


T„  . LEGRAND  (ORIZA -PERFUMERY)  11.  Place  de  la  Madeleine . PARTS 


> relief  / 

>85  eta  J 


50  Cruise,  Feb.  5,  1898,  s 
hambra-Roine  trip,  *250. 
cursiims  included. 

F.  U.  Chirk,  ill  Broad' 
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rative,  humane  practice. 


NEW  YORK. 


\ perfect  type  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence  in  manufacture.”  j 


Breakfast  l 

Wr  T ^Thi8  . 

, L.OCOat  Trade = mark 


II  H | | Absolutely  Pure.  < 
* ffl  | I f • j Delicious.  j 

«L-f|jjfi  Nutritious. 

, COSTS  LESS  THAW  ONE  CENT  A CUP . 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the  | 

1 genuine  article,  made  at  * 

DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  i 

> By  VALTER  BAKER  & CO.,  Ltd.  j 


Is  on  every  pair  of  tires 
made  by  The  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Company. 

It  insures  good  fabric, 
good  rubber,  and  reliable 
Tires. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Go., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


44 A Glass  Book, Free” 

Full  illustrations  of  the 
stock  of 

Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut  Glass 

We  will  send  it  to  those  interested 
on  application. 

C.  DORFLINGER  6 SONS 

915  Broadway,  New  York 


EARL  8. WILSON  S 

L.  I IS!  ez  fnj 

COLLARS &CUFFSI 


NEW  MODEL 


Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

and  consider — First,  the  Material ; 
Secondly,  the  Design;  Thirdly,  the 
Workmanship — and  you  have  three 
1 good  reasons  for  its  acknowledged 

Durability,  Simplicity  and  Capacity  for 
Continuous  Hard  Work 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT 
327  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


■ ■ III  to  make  money  with  a Magic 

LJ  f 1 !■(  l.nnltTii  or  Sirri-optic-un 
WW  iHi-xplainedin  SfiO-paRc catalog 
® ® ® ” describing  apparntiiH  <fr  Vieira 

free.  McALLlSTEK,  Mfg.  OpUeian,  40  Ifuui  St.,  N.  1. 
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’ There  is  nothing  equal  to  an 


|AlIcock’s  e= 

for  a pain  in  the  small  of  the  back — in  fact,  anywhere.  It 
works  like  magic,  but,  be  sure  you  get  **  Allcock’s.” 


By  LEW.  WALLACE 


1 The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon:  Commodus  | 

| Two  Poems.  Illustrated  bv  F.  V.  Du  Mond  and  J.  R.  Weguelin.  gj 
| 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,'$2  50.  I 

2 Immeasurably  superior  to  any  previous  work  that  the  author  has  done. — Brooklyn 

jj  Times.  1 * 

5 The  movement  is  flowing,  the  style  large  and  sonorous,  and  the  imagery  striking  2 

2 and  happy. — The  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y.  | S 

§ BEN-HUR:  A Tale  Of  the  Christ.  Garfield  Edition.  Two  Volumes. 

1 8vo,  Silk  Binding,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  oo;  Three-*  rterCalf,  2) 

| $i  2 oo ; Three-quarter  Levant,  $14  00.  (In  a Box.)  Popui  Edition  * 

5 in  one  volume.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  50 ; Half  Leather,  $2  00  e-quarter  £ 

*5  Leather,  $2  50;  Three-quarter  Calf,  S3  00;  Full  Leather,  >;  Three-  2 

$ quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  00.  Edition  in  German,  16m.  »th,  $1  50.  5 

2 Anything  so  startling,  new,  and  distinctive  as  the  leading  feature  this  romance  S 

fe  does  not  often  appear  in  works  of  fiction. — N.  V.  Times.  » 

| THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA : or,  Why  Constantinople  Fell.  Two  Volumes.  | 

? i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50;  Half  Leather,  $4  00;  Three-quarter  % 
$ Leather,  $5  00;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $6  00;  Three-quarter  Crushed  Le- 
2 vant,  $8  00.  (In  a Box.)  J 

^ A most  remarkable,  a most  absorbingly  interesting,  a superbly  picturesque  book. — % 

5 Independent,  N.  Y.  £ 

THE  BOYHOOD  OF  CHRIST.  14  Full-page  Engravings  on  Plate  Paper.  X 
5 4to,  Full  Leather,  S3  50.  Gilt  Edges.  (In  a Box)  » 

^ ‘ This  work  is  a gem  of  literature.  . . . The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  drawn  $ 

£3  from  the  choicest  productions  of  human  art, — Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y.  £ 
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Joseph  Cillott’s 

u.SiSATu,.  STEEL  PENS. 

iTK..th,rr,  GOLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 
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POLITE  BOY:  “EXCUSE  IIASTE !” 


Tiie  Government  Tests  show  Royal 
superior  to  all  others. 
Leavening  gas,  no  yeast  germs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


Con6iaSic^>Co. 

Damask  Table-Cloths 
and  Napkins. 

Extra  Large- Size  Table-Cloths,  with  Napkins 
to  Match. 

Tea-Cloths,  Damask  and  Lace  Centre- 
Pieces,  Huck  Towellings, 

Sheets  and  Sheetings,  Pillow-Cases. 

$3uxu\vaij  cXj  \ yliii  At 


There  is  a Wealth 


of  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  bouillon  made  of 


Extract  of  BEEF 

It  is  easily  prepared— boiling  water  and  a pinch  of  salt  are  the  only  other 
ingredients.  Our  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,’’  mailed  free. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 
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either  in  the  cotton-mills  or  in  other  industries.  It 
is  expected  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the 
North  will  soon  join  the  opponents  of  high  pro- 
tection, and  the  expectation  is  likely  to  be  justi- 
fied. 


Zola  is  now  to  be  tried  for  accusing  the  Drey- 
fus court  martial  of  perjury.  Major  Ester- 
hazy,  whose  published  treasonable  letters  seemed 
to  make  him  deserve  condemnation  and  dismissal 
from  the  service,  having  escaped,  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  the  prosecution  of  Zola;  and 
the  students,  who  do  not  reason,  but  who  hate 
the  Jews,  have  filled  the  streets  of  Paris  with 
French  rioting,  and  with  French  execrations  against 
the  man  who  has  demanded  justice  for  the  Jew 
Dreyfus.  The  secret  of  the  whole  trouble  is  that 
French  justice  is  administered  in  secret,  and,  so  far 
as  the  public  knows  the  testimony  presented  against 
Dreyfus,  it  ought  not  to  have  convicted  one  ac- 
cused even  of  petty  larceny.  Speaking  general- 
ly, the  testimony  on  which  Dreyfus  is  suffer- 
ing the  most  cruel  punishment  ever  inflicted  by 
a modern  government  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  the  opinions  of  experts  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  handwriting  on  certain  pieces  of  paper  found 
in  a scrap  - basket.  In  addition,  it  has  just 
been  avowed,  so  it  is  said,  that  the  government 
came  into  possession  of  a copy  of  a list  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  embassy  of  French  friends 
of  Germany.  This  list  was  procured  through  the 
patriotic  services  of  a woman  of  the  town,  and  it 
contained  the  name  of  Dreyfus,  not  specifying 
any  particular  member  of  that  very  large  family. 
A public  trial  would  have  given  the  government's 
case  to  the  public;  and  if  there  was  more  testimony 
against  Dreyfus,  the  public  would  have  known  it, 
and  the  critics  of  the  government  would  have  been 
silenced.  Now  the  government  has  no  answer  to 
make  to  Zola’s  accusations  except  to  try  him  for 
his  utterances;  but  it  will  not  do  to  convict  the 
writer  and  private  citizen  as  Dreyfus  was  convict- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  how  a 
a case  can  be  made  out  against  Zola  without  ex- 
posing the  merits  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  In  any 
event  the  affair  is  becoming  quite  serious  enough 
to  overturn  a French  government. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  NEED  OF  CURRENCY 
LEGISLATION. 

TIlHERE  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  a currency 
J_  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa 
tives.  Whether  it  or  any  other  measure  will  pass 
the  Senate  is  another  question,  and  the  country  has 
been  informed,  through  the  usual  medium  of  an 
interview  with  a Senator,  that  that  intelligent  and 
reasonable  body  will  “ turu  your  currency  bill  into 
a free-coinage  bill.”  In  other  wrords,  it  is  to  be  the 
old  story  of  opposition,  obstinate  and  dull  opposi- 
tion, to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  country. 
We  felt  it  in  1893,  when  the  country  demauded 
that  the  silver-purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
act  should  be  repealed.  For  three  months  the  Sen- 
ate refused  even  to  take  a vote  on  the  question,  al- 
though all  the  time  there  was  known  to  be  a clear 
majority  in  favor  of  the  repeal.  In  1894  the  tariff 
bill  was  “held  up”  in  the  Senate  until  the  sugar 
trust  could  get  what  it  wanted. 

The  time  is  coming  again,  apparently,  when  the 
press  must  address  itself  to  this  rebellious  body, 
which  is  now  the  weak  spot  in  the  legislative  branch  , 
of  the  government.  In  the  mean  time  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  a very  practical  one,  and  it  deeply 
concerns  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Whatever 
degree  of  recovery  our  business  interests  are  now 
enjoying,  whatever  revival  of  trade  there  has  been, 
whatever  increase  of  foreign  commerce,  whatever 
renewal  of  investments  in  American  securities — all 
this  is  due  partly  to  crop  conditions  that  are  favor- 
able to  this  country,  and  partly  to  a feeling  of  con- 
fidence, resulting  from  the  election  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley, in  the  future  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  in  the  continued  payment  of  the  public  debt 
in  the  coin  of  commerce.  The  prosperity  that  has 
come  to  us  is  yet  so  little  as  to  make  prudent  men 
cautious.  The  slightest  breath  of  renewed  distrust 
would  blight  it  at  once.  It  is  true  that  our  bread- 
stuffs  must  go  abroad  so  long  as  Europe  needs 
them,  but  commerce  does  not  consist  of  exports, 
and  many  of  the  debtor  institutions  of  the  country 
are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  investors.  And  so  is 
the  gold  in  the  Treasury.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  gold  may  be  brought  here  by  the  sale  of  our 
bread-stuffs  abroad;  the  greenbacks  will  get  it  out 
so  long  as  money  may'  be  made  by  its  exportation, 
or  so  long  as  fears  may  be  allayed  by  its  mere  pos- 
session. If  timid  capital  becomes  again  doubtful 
of  our  ability  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  against 
the  onslaughts  of  the  silver  men,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  endure  another  financial  crisis,  in  which  fortunes 
will  be  wrecked  and  business  interests  ruined. 
Moreover,  this  later  crisis  will  naturally'  be  more 
severe  than  that  of  1893,  and  the  disappointment 
and  discouragement  that  will  be  caused  by  it  will 
be  greater.  As  is  inevitable  in  such  crises  in  this 
country,  the  farmers,  who  are  more  dependent  than 
any  other  class  in  the  country  on  the  healthful  ness 
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SIR  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  has  declared 
that  England  will  iusist,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
war,  that  Chinese  ports  shall  remain  open  to  the 
trade  of  the  world.  This  is  the  most  vigorous  and 
inspiriting  utterance  that  has  come  from  official 
Europe  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Tapp  an  Adney,  Harper’s  Weekly's  special 
correspondent  to  the  Klondike,  whose  accounts  of 
the  perils  of  the  way  have  been  the  most  graphic 
that  have  been  published,  is  probably  at  Dawson. 
His  journey  across  the  Chilkoot  Pass  was  recently 
illustrated  in  the  Weekly.  Since  then  nothing 
bad  been  heard  from  him  until  a few  days  ago, 
when  a party  that  left  Dawson  about  the  last  of 
November  reported  that  they  bad  met  Mr.  Adney 
within  four  miles  of  that  place. 

There  is  pending  before  Congress  a bill  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  second-class  mail  matter  by 
preventing  abuses  of  it.  The  amendment,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  save  the  government  $10,000,000  a year, 
and  would  make  the  Post-Office  Department  self- 
sustaining.  But  Congress  thus  far  has  refused  to 
pass  the  act,  apparently  preferring  that  the  frauds 
on  the  law  should  continue.  Instead  of  saving 
money  by  a sacrifice  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
abuses  of  the  law,  the  Seuate  proposes  to  deprive  the 
large  cities  of  some  of  their  present  mail  facilities. 

Assistant-Secretary-of-the-Navy  Roosevelt 
is  perfectly  right  in  asking  for  new  guns  for  some 
of  our  cruisers.  This  is  not  a matter  of  Jingoism, 
and  should  not  be  so  treated.  We  have  no  more 
modern  ships  and  guns  than  we  need  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  defence.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  enough. 
And  it  would  be  unpardonable  negligence  on  our 
part  if  we  should  leave  on  our  ships  guns  that  have 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  new  inventions.  Sev- 
eral of  our  cruisers  are  now  inferior  in  effective- 
ness to  foreign  cruisers  with  which  they  should  be 
at  least  on  even  terms,  because  their  batteries  are 
outgrown. 

Mr.  Wolcott  has  made  his  promised  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  his  journey  iu  search  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  aud  be  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring  from  the  commission.  Although 
he  professes  the  hope  that  an  international  agree- 
ment may  be  made  if  the  ratio  be  fixed  at  20  to  1, 
he  admits  that  France  will  not  enter  into  one  with- 
out Great  Britain,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  hope- 
less, at  least  at  present.  Mr.  Wolcott  is  natural- 
ly angry  at  Mr.  Gage  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  gold  standard,  but  that  is  another  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  the  point  that  he  does  not  really  believe 
that  international  bimetallism  can  be  brought 
about.  He  did  not  explain  by  what  authority  he 
undertook  to  commit  the  country  to  an  agreement 
making  the  ratio  15£  to  1,  and  he  will  suffer 
much  torment  for  his  further  abandonment  of  the 
sacred  ratio  of  16  to  1 in  his  intimation  that  20  to  1 
may  possibly  be  adopted.  With  our  silver  think- 
ers it  is  16  to  1 or  nothing. 

The  reduction  of  wages  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  cotton-mills  of  New  Eugland  is  uovv  general, 
and  in  many  of  the  mills  the  notice  of  reduction 
has  been  followed  by  a strike.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  under  existing  laws  cotton-spinning  can- 
not Jong  be  profitable  in  New  England.  The  labor 
cost  in  the  Southern  mills  is  one  factor,  and  the 
high  duties  on  everything  that  the  spinner  must 
use,  except  tin?  raw  material,  upon  the  price  of 
which  the  tariff  can  have  no  effect,  is  another  fac- 
tor. It  is  true  that  the  Southern  mills,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  make  fine  goods,  are  not 
yet  serious  competitors  of  the  Northern  print-works, 
hut  it  is  evident  that  with  dear  fuel  and  machinery 
New  England  is  greatly  handicapped.  The  wage 
account  is  not  of  so  much  importance,  for  high 
wages  have  not  generally  meant  high  labor  cost 


There  are  no  important  new  developments  in 
the  situation  in  Cuba.  The  rioting  in  Havana 
seems  to  have  been,  physically  at  least,  of  the 
most  inoffensive  character.  Nevertheless,  the  state 
of  mind  that  induced  it  is  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  It  is  inspired  by  hatred  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  hostility  to  the  scheme  of  au- 
tonomy, which  seems  to  have  turned  out  a failure. 
An  attack  on  American  citizens  in  Havana  or  in 
Spain  is  therefore  within  the  range  of  probabili- 
ties, and  the  government  has  wisely  prepared  for 
any  such  crisis  by  having  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  ready  for  emergencies.  In  view  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  situation,  Jingoism  should 
be  impressively  silent,  but  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  an  effort  to  secure  the  insertion  of  a 
belligerency  resolution  in  the  pending  Consular 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill.  The  effect  was 
distinctly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
besides  being  a silly  and  incompetently  led  attempt 
to  accomplish  an  impossible  object.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat  from  the  first,  and  was  made  regardless 
of  consequences  to  the  country  for  partisan  ends. 
Agaiu  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Reed’s  tyranny  for 
the  suppression  of  fools. 

The  strike  of  the  Engineers  in  England  is  over, 
and  the  men  have  been  defeated.  In  their  defeat 
is  involved  that  of  trade-unionism,  for  the  employ- 
ers insisted  on  the  right  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness in  their  own  way,  and,  after  a most  extraordi- 
nary struggle  lasting  for  six  months,  the  men  have 
practically  surrendered.  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  trade-unionism,  by  any  means. 
We  shall  expect,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
next  struggle  in  which  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  involved  will  be  all  the 
more  bitter  for  this  defeat.  In  American  eyes 
the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  is  incompre- 
hensible, for  the  stubbornness  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  has  led  to  serious  losses  to  English 
trade,  and  corresponding  gains  to  American  and 
Germau  workshops.  English  builders  have  been 
unable  to  perform  tlieir  contracts,  and  work  in  the 
English  ship-yards  has  almost  stopped.  The  strike 
has  been  a national  calamity,  the  third  party — the 
public — as  usual  being  the  greatest  sufferer.  One 
thing  the  English  capitalist,  aud  all  capitalists  ev- 
erywhere, should  bear  in  mind.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  a strike  like  this  is  to  strengthen  the 
socialistic  movement.  The  working-men  will  rea- 
son that  if  they  cannot  bring  their  employers  to 
terms  by  negotiation,  or  even  by  striking,  they 
will  try  to  accomplish  tlieir  object  by  legislation. 

Croker’s  Democratic  Club  in  New  York  city  is 
something  more  than  amusing.  We  are,  indeed, 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  boss’s  determination  to 
play  the  elegant  and  fashionable  sportsman  is  al- 
together an  evil,  or  the  subject  for  jest.  If  jesting 
should  result  in  his  abandonment  of  suavity  and 
evening  dress,  we  might  regret  the  return  to  rough- 
ness in  affairs,  untempered,  as  it  now  is,  by  a cer- 
tain sudden  polish  of  the  paddock  aud  the  jockey 
club.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Crokerian 
manner  of  life  at  the  Democratic  Club  will  entice 
young  men,  who  might  otherwise  become  virtuous 
citizens,  into  the  arena  and  atmosphere  of  crime; 
but  we  doubt  if  this  be  so.  It  would  be  a very 
young  man  indeed,  brought  up  under  exceptional- 
ly remote  and  innocent  conditions,  who  would  be 
fooled  by  the  outward  appearance  of  Richard 
Croker,  or  Paddy  Divver,  or  Dry  Dollar  Sul- 
livan. So  far  there  has  been  found  in  New  York 
only  one  father  of  respectable  antecedents  and  sur- 
roundings who  has  been  willing  to  appear  with  his 
son  at  the  top  of  the  slide,  and  to  expedite  his  de- 
scent by  a helping  shove.  There  are.  we  trust,  no 
other  fathers  in  the  city  capable  of  this  kind  of 
devil’s  work,  although  we  recognize  the  force  of 
what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  one,  that  his 
parental  affection  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  get 
along  without  his  son’s  society  at  the  hoi  tom.  On 
the  whole,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Croker’s  ele- 
gance will  harm  no  one,  unless  it  turn  himself  aud 
his  natural  comrades  towards  hypocrisy — a dan- 
gerous form  of  sin  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  free;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  feel 
called  upon  to  do  certain  things  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  in  order  to  live  up  to  their  pretensions. 
Another  pleasant  thought  is  that  it  may  be  accept- 
ed as  a general  proposition,  that  every  show  of  ele- 
gance and  every  substantial  attempt  for  gaining 
the  appearance  of  virtue  will  cost  some  votes  to 
Tammany. 
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of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  on  the  confidence 
felt  by  European  capitalists  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem and  in  the  soundness  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions, will  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  will  suffer 
all  the  more  keenly  from  a i*eversal  of  fortune 
because  of  their  brief  glimpses  at  a better  state  of 
things. 

The  country  is  face  to  face  with  an  opportunity. 
If  Congress  will  seize  it  and  pass  a currency  bill, 
even  the  slight  measure  urged  by  Secretary  Gage, 
we  shall  probably  avoid  another  disastrous  crisis. 
If,  however,  no  bill  is  passed,  and  especially  if  the 
Senate  carries  out  the  threat  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  turns  whatever  money  bill  the  House 
may  send  to  it  into  a free-silver  bill,  the  business 
men  of  the  country  will  next  winter  be  wonderiug 
whether  the  politicians  are  ever  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  silver  issue  is  to  be  again 
the  central  feature  of  a national  campaign.  Con- 
gressmen are  to  be  chosen  next  fall,  and  in  many 
of  the  Congressional  districts  the  old  questions 
with  which  the  country  rang  in  1896  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed again.  It  is  true  that  the  debate  will  not 
be  so  general  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  mak- 
ing his  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  for  the  issue 
will  probably  not  be  seriously  raised  in  the  East; 
but  free  coinage  of  silver  will  nevertheless  be  the 
theme  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in  all  the  States 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Certainly  the  debate  will  be  loud  enough  to 
penetrate  into  the  banks  where  the  money  lies, 
without  the  use  of  which  exchange  is  difficult,  and 
into  the  dispositions  of  merchants,  whose  willing- 
ness to  take  chances  and  to  stake  their  credit  makes 
trade  possible.  In  view  of  the  coming  campaign, 
and  also  of  the  still  more  important  and  threat- 
ening campaign  of  1900,  it  must  seem  to  prudent 
men  as  though  a law  should  be  passed  making  it 
impossible  for  a President  to  change  the  standard 
of  value,  also  making  it  impossible  to  employ  the 
government's  demand  paper  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hausting the  government’s  gold-supply,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extending  the  banking  facilities  to  small 
places  where  there  is  need  of  them,  but  where  they 
cannot  be  had  under  the  existing  national  banking 
law.  Such  a law'  would  fortify  confidence  to  such 
a degree  that  the  ill  effect  of  the  silver  campaign 
would  be  minimized.  The  mere  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley  was  an  assurance  to  the  world  that 
tlie  people  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  to  any  debasement  of  our 
standard  of  value.  A law  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  would  reuew  that  assurance,  and 
would  further  fortify  confidence  in  the  essential 
soundness  of  our  financial  views  by  proving  that, 
whatever  the  politicians  may  say,  whatever  fol- 
lies they  may  commit,  whatever  signs  of  rebellion 
against  their  masters  they  may  display,  in  the  end 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  people. 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House,  as  we 
understand  the  situation,  concerns  different  mea- 
sures. There  is  the  measure  suggested  by  the 
Monetary  Commission,  which  is  the  best  of  all, 
the  measure  offered  by  Secretary  Gage,  and  a 
measure  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
What  is  needed  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  matters 
of  importance  in  Congress,  is  a power,  somewhat 
akin  to  that  exercised  by  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, to  compel  a compromise  measure  that  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  majority.  We  believe 
that  there  is  such  a power  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  while  it  is  a usurped  power,  it  can 
sometimes  act  for  the  good  of  the  country,  al- 
though it  has  often  acted  against  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  is  believed  that  this  power  will  soon  be 
exerted  for  currency  legislation,  and  that  some  bill 
will  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  danger  is  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  de- 
clared itself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  and  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver are  naturally  believers  in  government  paper, 
and  opponents  of  all  banks.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  a measure  cannot  be  passed  even  through  that 
body,  and  that  all  hope  must  be  abandoned  because 
of  the  past  history  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
not  debated  the  money  question  seriously  during 
the  present  Congress,  and  it  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  a proposition,  such  as  will 
be  contained  in  any  bill  that  will  come  from  the 
House,  intended  to  make  money  more  easily  pro- 
curable in  sections  of  the  country  that  are  now 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  it.  If  tlie  sound-money 
members  of  the  Senate,  irrespective  of  party,  come 
together,  agree  upon  a measure,  and  determine  that 
a vote  shall  be  had  on  the  bill,  even  if  to  compel 
the  vote  the  adoption  of  cloture  be  necessary,  there 
is  a chance  that  the  country  will  have  a reformed 
currency  law  before  the  Congressional  elections 
are  upon  it.  At  all  events,  the  effort  ought  to  be 
made,  while  there  can  be  no  better  preparation  for 


the  coming  Congressional  campaign  than  a thor- 
ough debate  in  the  House.  The  recent  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Teller  resolution  does  not  definite- 
ly determine  the  Senate’s  attitude  on  a moderate 
currency  bill,  the  resolution  simply  reciting,  as  a 
question  of  law,  that  tlie  government  has  the  right 
to  pay  its  bonds  in  silver. 


OUR  NEW  MONARCHY. 

It  is  not  a mere  jest  when  people  call  Richard 
Croker  the  king  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
holds,  indeed,  no  official  position  under  the  law. 
He  exercises  no  recognized  fuuction  of  govern- 
ment. And  yet  the  municipal  authorities  of  this 
great  city,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  as  obse- 
quiously subservient  to  his  will  as  if  he  were  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  world.  There  is  not 
a municipal  officer,  not  a municipal  assembly,  not 
a municipal  commission  or  board,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  school  board,  that  can  safely  do 
what  he  forbids,  or  not  do  what  he  commands. 
This  is  so  well  known  that  the  community  has 
settled  down  in  a sort  of  resigned  recognition  of  his 
dictatorship.  In  discussing  the  solution  of  a ques- 
tion of  municipal  interest  or  policy,  nobody  would 
at  present  attach  any  practical  importance  to  the 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  or  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  but  everybody  would  expect  it  to  be 
decided  by  the  order  of  Richard  Croker.  Not 
only  persons  seeking  public  employment,  but  sub- 
stantial men  who  have  business  of  great  private 
or  public  consequence  in  charge,  solicit  audience 
with  him  as  the  potentate  whose  will  is  law. 

Feeling  his  power,  and  taking  himself  as  a sort  of 
king  with  great  seriousness,  he  seeks  to  surround  his 
position  with  a show  of  dignity.  He  has  established 
something  akin  to  a court  in  a club-house,  where 
Tammany  “braves,”  masquerading  as  gentlemen  in 
dress-coats  and  white  neck-ties,  gather  in  crowds  to 
pay  him  their  homage.  That  club  is  not  only  to  be 
the  social  centre  of  his  following,  but  it  is  also  to 
attract,  by  an  appearance  of  respectability,  Dem- 
ocrats who  have  so  far  not  been  counted  among 
his  subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  to  serve  what  may  be 
called  the  imperial  ambition  with  which  his  as- 
tonishing success  in  New  York  city  has  inspired 
him — the  ambition  to  extend  his  rule  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  over  the  State,  and  even 
over  the  nation.  He  has  already  succeeded  in 
assembling  arouud  his  throne  a number  of  Unit- 
ed States  Senators,  and  of  members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  representing  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  said  to  be  his  plan  to  make 
the  club  which  forms  his  court  the  council-cham- 
ber of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  the  platform  of  the  party  is  to  issue,  and  in 
which  the  nominations  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  deter- 
mined upon.  Thus  he  hopes  to  lead  the  reunited 
Democratic  hosts  to  success  in  the  next  national 
campaign,  and  to  make  himself  the  dispenser  of  the 
spoils  of  victory — that  is,  virtually  the  dictator  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  we  hear  already  sanguine 
predictions  coming  from  unexpected  quarters  that 
this  is  the  way  to  save  the  Democratic  party  from 
Bryanism,  and  the  country  from  ruin. 

However  fanciful  such  flights  of  ambition  may 
at  present  appear,  the  very  extraordinary  character 
of  his  rise  is  well  calculated  to  excite  in  Croker  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  as  to  future  possibilities.  It 
is  a singular  evolution.  We  know  of  democracies 
that  succumbed  to  the  “ man  on  horseback”  who 
in  times  of  civil  commotion  appeared  as  the  “sav- 
ior of  society,”  or  to  the  military  hero  whose 
deeds  in  war  fascinated  the  popular  imagination, 
or  to  statesmanlike  genius  serving  the  people  in  a 
manner  that  made  its  authority  irresistible,  or  to 
combinations  of  individuals  powerful  by  wealth  or 
social  connections.  But  Croker  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  these  categories.  He  is  not  even  an  ex- 
ceptionally clever  demagogue  gifted  with  artful 
speech,  or  captivating  manners,  or  a “magnetic” 
personality.  No  kind  of  prestige  surrounded  his 
name  when  he  won  his  present  position — not  even 
that  of  courageous  devotion  to  his  friends ; for  when,, 
three  years  ago,  a storm  of  popular  feeling  arose 
against  the  organization  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
he  ran  away  and  left  his  friends  to  their  defeat. 
And  yet  when  more  favorable  chances  for  him  ap- 
peared, he  came  back  from  Europe,  like  Napoleon 
returning  from  Elba,  and  his  former  following  fell 
instantly  into  line  under  his  command. 

His  astonishing  recent  success  will  be  made  more 
intelligible  by  an  analysis  of  the  forces  with  which 
he  achieved  it.  Tammany  Hall,  as  is  well  known, 
has,  while  pretending  to  represent  a political  party, 
been  substantially  only  an  organization  of  politi- 
cians seeking  to  control  the  municipal  government 


of  New  York  for  their  personal  profit  at  the  public 
expense.  The  explosions  of  popular  exasperation 
called  forth  from  time  to  time  by  its  corrupt  and 
oppressive  practices  occasionally  defeated  but  never 
succeeded  in  destroying  its  organization  of  merce- 
naries. When  out  of  power  it  lay  in  wait  for  new 
opportunities.  So  Croker  found  it  last  autumn. 
The  Tammany  forces  were  unbroken  and  hungry. 
They  stood  under  the  banner  of  the  “regular” 
Democracy — a banner  which,  even  in  such  hands, 
had  always  attracted  a considerable  number  of 
men  blindly  inclined  to  follow  tlie  party  drum, 
but  which  proved  now  especially  attractive  on 
account  of  dissatisfactions  created  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Republican  party  in  power.  Tammany 
was  also  favored  by  a strong  body  of  voters  who 
were  irritated  by  an  illiberal  enforcement  of  the 
excise  laws;  by  many  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  this  or  that  reform  measure, 
such  as  the  removal  of  the  trucks  from  the  streets; 
by  various  private  persons  who  expected  from 
Tammany  a relaxation  of  legal  restraints  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  business;  by  wealthy  corporations 
wh-icb,  on  the  one  hand,  feared  Tammany’s  wrath, 
and  on  the  other  saw  in  Tammany  government  a 
chance  for  profitable  deals;  and  finally,  by  Re- 
publican politicians  who  preferred  the  victory  of 
Tammany  to  that  of  anybody  opposed  to  machine 
rule. 

To  marshal  such  forces  and  to  turn  to  account 
such  opportunities  undoubtedly,  required  certain 
abilities — that  power  of  will  which  will  keep  a 
band  of  mercenaries  in  discipline  and  overawe 
rivals;  that  courage  which  will  sweep  along  the 
timid  and  irresolute;  and  skill  in  striking  profit- 
able bargains,  in  winning  the  credulous  with  vague 
promises,  in  organizing  vulgar  agitation,  and  in 
using  money  with  effect.  That  he  possessed  these 
qualifications  in  a higher  degree  than  any  of  his 
associates  gave  Croker  the  obedient  confidence  of 
his  following  and  made  him  what  he  is.  They  are, 
indeed,  a good  equipment  for  an  autocrat  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  But  when  his  ambition  overleaps  the 
boundaries  of  his  present  kingdom  and  reaches  out 
for  the  State  and  the  nation,  he  will  find  the  very 
character  of  his  Tammany  kingship  a most  dan- 
gerous obstacle  in  his  way.  Tammany  Hall  beare 
the  worst  possible  reputation  in  the  country— so 
bad,  indeed,  that  in  several  Democratic  national 
conventions  its  delegation  has  been  treated  with 
demonstrative  contempt.  Whatever  comes  from 
Tammany  Hall  appears  tainted.  Whenever  the 
Tammany  king  strives  for  power  outside  of  his 
home  dominion,  he  is  met  by  an  instinctive  popu- 
lar repugnance,  even  among  the  masses  of  the 
party  which  he  calls  his  own. 

Whether  Croker  himself  sees  this  or  not,  it  is 
said  that  he  means  to  make  his  government  re- 
spectable. But  in  this  he  will  surely  fail,  for  good 
government  is  incompatible  with  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  existence  of  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  true, 
admonished  by  Tweed’s  fate,  the  Tammany  chiefs 
have  become  experts  in  the  art  of  getting  rich  by 
the  use  of  political  power  without  directly  stealing 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  secret  blackmailing 
of  corporations  and  of  rich  men,’  and  the  unscru- 
pulous exploitation  of  the  vast  business  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  city  government,  may  yield 
even  larger  profits  without  immediate  danger  of 
public  scandal.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  Tam- 
many government  that  not  only  the  chiefs  are  to 
get  rich,  but  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  Tam- 
many mercenaries  are  to  have  their  share  of  the 
cakes  and  ale  too;  and  unless  in  due  time  they  re- 
ceive it,  there  will  be  revolt  in  the  camp.  They 
will  of  necessity  demand  and  also  obtain  it,  and 
then  the  old  carnival  of  rapacity,  extortion,  and 
oppression  by  the  minor  agents  of  Tammany  gov- 
ernment, which  made  the  world  stare  when  re- 
vealed by  the  last  investigation,  will  soon  be  in 
full  bloom  again.  And  it  will  not  require  any 
official  inquiry  to  reveal  it  this  time,  for  Tam- 
many government  will  now  be  under  keener  ob- 
servation than  ever  before.  Thus  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Croker  monarchy  will  appear  in  clear 
light  before  the  whole  people,  and  all  its  sham  re- 
spectability will  vanish,  in  spite  of  dress  coat  and 
white  neck-tie,  and  in  spite  also  of  any  good  inten- 
tions, if  such  should  really  exist.  And  after  that 
the  reaction. 

This  will  inevitably  come  before  long.  And 
this  contingency  cannot  be  contemplated  too  seri- 
ously by  the  amiable  and  well  - meaning  Demo- 
crats, who,  it  seems,  are  already  persuading  them- 
selves that  from  the  shadow  of  King  Choker's 
throne  may  issue  the  beneficent  counsels  and  influ- 
ences which  are  to  reunite  the  distracted  Democracy 
of  the  country  on  a platform  of  acceptable  com- 
promise and  lead  it  to  victory.  If  .they  are  wise 
they  will  most  carefully  avoid  all  contact  with  this 
incurable  rottenness. 

Carl  Schurz. 
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to-day  stands  on  Columbus  Avenue,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  a monument  to  patriotism  and  perse- 
verance. It  is  designed  like  a bastion  fort,  and 
would  be  a veritable  fortress  in  case  of  a riot,  as 
the  arrangements  for  water-supply,  interior  fit- 
tings, etc.,  would  enable  its  occupants  to  with- 
stand a long  siege. 

The  money  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
this  building  came  to  the  corps  not  by  bequest 
or  solicitation,  but,  as  some  one  has  cleverly  ex- 
pressed it,  “the  armory  was  danced  and  sung 
into  being  by  the  corps  itself.”  A nucleus  for 
the  building-fund  was  secured  by  giving  several 
small  entertainments  previous  to  1890.  In  that 
year  a burlesque,  entitled  “ Injured  Innocents,” 
was  written  especially  for  the  Cadets  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Barnet,  with  music  by  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 
The  costumes,  properties,  and  scenery  were  of  the 
best.  The  play  was  produced  at  the  fashionable 
Tremout  Theatre  for  one  week,  and  every  male 
and  female  part  was  sustained  by  a member  of 
the  corps.  The  event  was  au  instant  success, 
netting  $10,000  for  the  fund.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Barnet  has  written  five  other  plays  especially 
for  the  Cadets,  and  each  of  these  has  had  a week’s 
performance  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  attendance  exceeding 
all  records  of  professional  productions  as  to  the 
number  of  spectators  for  a single  performance, 
as  well  ns  for  the  week’s  engagement  and  for  the 
gross  receipts  at  that  theatre,  where  Irving  and 
Bernhardt  have  played  to  great  houses.  A net 
profit  of  nearly  $120,000  has  already  been  se- 
cured from  the  production  of  these  plays,  which 
lasted  only  one  week  each — “1492,”  in  1892,  net- 
ting $20,000;  “Tabasco,”  in  1894,  $18,000;  “Ex- 
celsior, Jr.,”  in  1895,  $22,000 ; “Jack  and  the 


W.  S.  HAWKINS  AS  JACK  HARWICKE,  THE  LEADING 
VOCAL  PART. 


SOLDIERS  AS  ACTORS. 

THE  FORTH-COMING  PRODUCTION  OF 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BALLET,”  BY 

THE  BOSTON  CADETS. 

One  of  the  highest  social  functions 
during  the  gay  season  in  Boston  is 
the  annual  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets— com- 
monly known  as  the  Governor’s  Body- 
guard— when  a week’s  performance 
is  given  in  aid  of  the  armory  build- 
ing-fund of  the  corps.  This  military 
organization  is,  as  is  well  known,  sim- 
ilar in  make-up  to  the  famous  New 
York  Seventh.  Its  members  take 
pride  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  corps,  aud  this  spirit  is  shown  in 
drill,  uniform,  camp,  and  armory. 

On  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  town 
of  Hingham,  overlooking  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  they  have  their  own  camp- 
ground, splendidly  appointed,  and 
maintained  at  their  own  expense.  To 
erect  an  armory  in  keeping  with  the 
high  standing  of  the  corps  and  with 
its  previously  acquired  camp-ground 
is  an  object  which,  for  ten  years  or 
more,  every  member  of  the  body  has 
struggled  to  accomplish.  The  allow- 
ance made  by  the  State  for  a drill-hall 
was  so  meagre  that  the  accommoda- 
tions thus  secured  were  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. The  corps  set  about  to  se- 
cure an  armory  of  its  own,  to  be  paid 
for  by  its  own  efforts,  and  to  be  of 
a character  that  should  refiect  credit 
upon  its  owners  aud  the  common- 
wealth. As  a result  of  this  endeavor, 
u handsome  structure  of  grauite,  wise- 
ly planned  and  beautifully  appointed, 


year.  And  there  is  this  added  item  of 
assurance— that  it  is  based  upon  a real 
interest  in  the  manner  of  thing  that 
goes  t.o  make  up  the  exposition,  and 
not  upon  a caprice  of  fashion,  which 
so  largely  determines  the  popularity 
of  the  Horse  Show.  People  who  go 
to  the  present  exposition  go  because 
they  are  interested  in  some  form  of 
sport,  and  the  number  in  evidence  is 
one  of  many  encouraging  signs  that 
our  people  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  recreation. 

It  goes  quite  without  the  saying 
that  the  Sportsmen’s  Exposition  this 
year  is  not  free  from  that  rather  dis- 
tressing insistence  of  the  commercial 
spirit  which  has  beeu  mildly  depre- 
cated in  these  columns  in  connection 
with  the  previous  meetings.  Indeed, 
the  aroma  of  professionalism  is  rather 
more  pronounced  than  at  the  earlier 
meetings,  as  the  exhibition  of  college 
trophies,  which  gave  a pronounced 
amateur  flavor  in  former  years,  has 
been  quite  withheld.  The  omission, 
whatever  the  cause,  is  rather  to  be 
regretted.  But,  aside  from  this  com- 
ment, it  is  quite  useless  to  inveigh 
against  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
show,  because  it  is  apparent  on  the 
slightest  reflection  that  without  these 
aspects  the  show  could  not  exist  at 
all.  Purely  amateur  sportsmen  are 
no  more  altruistic  than  the  rest  of 
humanity,  and  if  it  rested  with  them 
alone  to  give  the  time  and  money 
necessarily  expended  on  such  an  un- 
dertaking, there  would  be  no  sports- 
men’s exposition.  As  the  ense  stands, 
it  may  frankly  be  admitted  that  the 


B.  P.  CHENEY  AS  HUSGRY  JIM,  TIIE 
LEADING  COMEDIAN. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Elmer  Chickering. 


MESSRS.  GORE,  WILLIAMS,  POTTER,  AND  YOUNG  AS  THE 
JOLLITY  THEATRE  BALLET. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Elmer  Chickering. 


Bean-stalk,”  in  1896.  $22,000 ; and  “Simple  Simon,”  in  1897,  $25,000. 
With  one  exception,  all  of  these  plays,  originally  written  for  the 
Cadets,  have  since  been  produced  by  professional  organizations. 

A cast  of  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  corps  has  been  the 
rule,  and,  of  these,  one  - half  assume  female  parts,  with  a grace  and 
make-up  that  are  astonishing.  The  most  careful  drilling  of  the 
principals,  chorus,  and' ballet  is  given  by  a skilful  stage  - manager, 
musical  director,  and  ballet-master,  and  rehearsals  lasting  three 
months  are  faithfully  attended  by  every  member  in  the  effort  to  make 
it  a finished  production.  The  costumes  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
description  — those  of  the  female  characters  especially  so  — and  the 
scenery  is  gorgeous.  A seventh  play  by  Mr.  Barnet  — this  time  a 
musical  comedy,  entitled  “Queen  of  the  Ballet,”  the  musical  com- 
positions being  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Corliss,  of  Providence,  and  Mr.  George 
Lowell  Tracy  anti  “Alfred  Norman”  of  Boston  — is  now  in  re- 
hearsal, and  will  be  given  in  the  Tremont  Theatre  during  the  week 
of  February  7.  Willi  the  proceeds  of  this  the  Cadets  hope  to  be 
able  to  finish  the  interior  of  the  armory.  The  auction  sales  of  seats 
which  have  already  taken  place  indicate  that  the  military,  business, 
and  fashionable  circles  of  the  Hub  will  rally  to  the  support  of 
“The  pride  of  Massachusetts’s  citizen  soldiery,”  and  mnke  the  profits 
— above  the  cost  of  the  play,  costumes,  scenery,  rental  of  theatre,  and 
countless  other  outlays — greater  than  those  of  any  in  the  history  of 
the  Cadets’  stage  efforts.  Alfred  T.  Waite. 


TIIE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPORTSMEN’S 
EXPOSITION. 

The  Sportsmen’s  Exposition  appears  to  have  justified  itself  ns 
one  of  those  annual  exhibitions  which  may  be  expected  to  put  in  au 
appearance  in  future  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  Horse  Show, 
the  Dog  Show,  and  the  rest  of  the  accredited  periodic  functions  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden.  Needless  to  say  this  newer  arrival 
cannot  compete  with  some  of  the  others  in  popularity;  yet  the  at- 
tendance, if  not  phenomenal,  is  large,  and  encouragingly  larger  each 
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On  AUXILIARY  sportsmans  yacht 


DICYCLE  MOTOR  BOAT. 


AT  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SPORTSMEN’S  EXHIBITION,  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK.-Drawn  by  Henry  S.  Watson. 


bou,  musk  ox,  antelope,  and  various  deer  among  tlic  game  of  a more  advanced,  and,  one  must  admit,  a more  civil- 
animals,  but  there  is  a surprising  paucity  of  game  birds,  ized  character.  These  are  the  photographs  of  living  ani- 
It  would  be  an  interesting  innovation  if,  in  a future  expo-  mals  and  birds  taken  in  the  field,  mainly  in  Idaho  and 
sition,  the  management  would  provide  a complete  series  other  portions  of  the  far  West,  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Carlin 
of  w'ell-mounted  specimens  of  all' the  game  animals  and  and  W.  II.  Wright,  and  in  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  Shims, 
game  birds  of  America,  collected  into  one  group,  classified,  Deer,  wild  cats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  a weasel,  nud  hawks, 
and,  above  all,  labelled  with  their  proper  as  well  as  their  ducks,  grouse,  and  many  smaller  birds  are  among  the 
various  colloquial  names.  Not  one  sportsman  in  a hun-  wild  subjects  which  these  indefatigable  hunters  with  the 
dred  knows  the  correct  names  of  nil  the  birds  lie  kills  in  camera  have  made  the  unharmed  subjects  of  their  prow- 
a season’s  hunting ; comparatively  few  are  sure  of  the  ess.  All  in  all,  this  photographic  exhibit  is  the  most  in- 
true  inwardness  of  the  puzzling  tangle  involved  in  the  teresting,  as  it  is  the  most  novel,  part  of  ihe  entire  expo- 
nomenclature  of  such  familiar  forms  as  “ quail,’*  “ par-  sition.  Henry  Smith  Williams. 

tridge,”  “ pheasant,” and  “grouse,” to  go  no  further.  So 
an  exhibit  of  all  the  game  creatures  of  the  continent,  prop- 
erly labelled, would  have  not  only  general  interest,  but  dis-  MUSIC 

tinct  educational  value. 

Something  along  this  line  is  accomplished  in  the  case  of  With  a friendly  and  sustained  popular  interest,  and  a 
the  game  fishes  by  the  exhibition  of  the  original  paintings  most  satisfactory  showing  of  society’s  regard  for  its  box 
of  fishes  for  the  illustration  of  ex-Fish  Commissioner  Har-  privileges,  the  opera  season  of  the  Messrs.  Damrosch  and 
ris's  book  on  the  subject.  These  paintings  were  made  at  Ellis  has  well  begun,  though  passing  only  its  second  per- 
the  water’s  edge,  and  reproduce  the  colors  and  forms  of  the  formauce  ns  this  paragraph  recording  it  is  written.  The 
various  subjects  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  so  that  no  fisher-  repertory  announced  up  to  this  week’s  close  is,  however, 
man  is  for  a moment  in  doubt  ns  to  the  fish  depicted.  But  only  “ La  Traviatn,”  “ Tannhftuser,”  “Faust,”  “ Lohen- 
more  than  one  fisherman  has  been  puzzled  in  looking  at  grin,”  “ ATda,”atul  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  But  short 
the  labels  beneath  the  pictures,  to  find  that  a familiar  friend  comment  is  called  for  on  tlie.se  familiar  works  at  present 
is  posing  under  a quite  unfamiliar  cognomen.  The  fisher-  in  hand;  and  certain  artists  new  to  New  York  do  not 
man  from  the  Middle  West,  for  example,  will  see  a fine  come  forward  in  time  for  present  discussion.  Madame 
specimen  of  a spotted  fish  which  he  has  never  heard  called  Melba  sang  magniflcenlly  on  Monday  night.  Verdi’s  sen- 
anything  but  “ pickerel,”  but  which  the  label  assures  him  suous  music  (ia  which,  however,  the  throb  of  sincere  and 
is  a pike;  while  near  by  is  the  fish  he  has  called  “pike,”  artful  dramatic  eloquence  can  often  lie  discerned)  suits 
strangely  labelled  pickerel.  The  labels  are  right,  of  course,  thoroughly  the  finest  lyric  soprano  of  the  day.  Of  Ma- 
and  the  result  of  their  perusal,  if  at  first  confusing,  must  dame  Melba's  resolute  effort  to  accomplish  in  the  leading 
in  the  end  be  salutary.  rOle  a further  stage  of  her  evolution  into  an  emolioiuu 

While  trophies  of  the  chase  and  the  deadly  weapons  actress  enough  was  said  here,  when  she  essayed  it  last  year, 
with  which  they  were  secured  are  so  much  in  evidence,  to  express  interest  and  sympathy.  The  resolve  carries 
there  is  one  corner  of  the  Garden  in  which  a most  inter-  Madame  Melba  much  further  than  any  one  would  have 
esting  exhibition  is  given  of  the  results  of  a form  of  sport  supposed  possible  a few  seasons  ago;  but  it  never  can 


main  part  of  the  show  is  made  up  of  the  exhibits  of  deal- 
ers in  various  kinds  of  sporting  goods  — ranging  from 
steam-launches  to  bicycles,  and  from  guns  to  golf-sticks — 
who  make  attnictive  exhibits  for  purely  advertising  pur- 
poses. But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  exhibits  thus 
made  are  attractive,  and  that  their  aggregation  under  one 
roof  gives  the  sportsman  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  is 
the  latest  tiling  in  the  lines  that  interest  him  with  a mini- 
mized expenditure  of  time  and  money.  This  in  itself  jus- 
tifies the  exhibition.  But,  aside  from  this,  there  are  con- 
tests among  amateurs  in  various  lines  of  sport  that  add 
novelty  and  interest  to  the  exhibition — bowling,  billiards, 
rifle-shooting,  nud,  in  particular,  fly-casting.  The  expert 
use  of  a bamboo  rod  is  something  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  visitors  here  never  before  witnessed,  and  the 
expressions  of  surprise  to  be  overheard  indicate  that 
many,  at  least,  are  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  the 
accomplished  fisherman  manipulates  the  delicate  instru- 
ment. “ There’s  nothing  to  beat ’em  but  a Western  stage- 
driver,”  I overheard  one  delighted  observer  remark. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  oue  of  these  annual  exhibi- 
tions is  very  like  another,  since  the  resources  are  pretty 
thoroughly  exhausted  at  the  very  beginning.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  some  gratifying  evidences  of  improvement 
this  year.  One  who  attended  the  earlier  exhibits  cannot 
fail  to  observe,  for  example,  a very  marked  improvement  in 
the  average  quality  of  the  taxidermists’  work.  Taxidermy 
has  risen\vithin  the  past  few  yenrs  almost  to  the  rank  of  a 
fine  art, whereas  prior  to  that,  as  usually  practised,  it  was 
the  most  inartistic  of  trades.  The  specimens  shown  at 
the  Sportsmen’s  exposition  three  years  ago  were,  many 
of  them,  of  the  old  regrettable  type,  making  the  observer 
sure  of  only  one  thing  about  the  animal,  namely,  that  it 
was  very,  very  dead.  But  in  the  present  show,  while 
there  are  a few  of  the  old-time  specimens  painfully  iu 
evidence,  the  general  average  is  high,  and  some  specimens 
are  excellent.  The  specimens  shown  include  moose,  cari- 
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overcome  her  limitations  of  temperament  and  physique. 
Mr.  Salignac  is  lyrically  not  a good  Alfredo;  Mr.  Cam- 
panari  as  Germont  was  acceptable.  The  chorus  was  of 
average  competency,  and  the  orchestra  excellent,  under 
Mr.  Bimboni's  baton.  The  mounting  and  costuming  were 
the  acme  of  the  tawdry,  tasteless,  and  ridiculous.  When 
will  a manager  here  restore  to  Verdi’s  setting  of  “The 
Lady  of  the  Camellias”  its  correct  dresses,  male  and 
female,  or  at  least  commonplace  and  contemporary  ones? 
What  a capital  chance  have  Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis 
neglected  to  do  what  managers  abroad  are  doing— to  re- 
habilitate a long-suffering  piece!  The  tawdry  laced 
velvet  breeches,  and  Nottingham  jabots,  and  dateless, 
country  less  garments  of  the  other  evening  would  have 
made  a Zulu  chief  stare.  Ou  Friday  eveuing  Madame 
Gadski— certainly  not  second  in  the  management’s  strong 
trio  of  women  singers  of  the  best  rank — was  announced  to 
sing  one  of  her  best  roles,  Elizabeth,  with  the  support  of 
Mr.  Kraus  in  the  title  part.  The  cast  was  further  an  ob- 
viously strong  one,  with  Madame  Barua  (a  debutante  of 
mark), Madame  Mattfeld.and  the  Messrs. Bispham, Fischer, 
Staudigl,  Van  lloose,  Rains,  and  Schein.  The  result  was 
an  exceptionally  tine  representation  of  an  opera  which 
has  received  memorable  ones  in  plenty  here — in  fact,  one 
of  the  finest  “ Tanuhiiuser  ” nights  recorded  in  local  an- 
nals. It  was  not  ouly  a representation  with  star  work  of 
the  best  sort  by  the  principals.  Its  ensemble  quality  was 
admirably  sustained,  first  and  last.  The  chorus  was  not 
the  least  to  be  commended.  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted, 
and  the  orchestra  the  evening  through  was  surpassingly 
attentive,  expressive,  and  eloquent  in  its  work.  The 
Parisian  version  of  the  opera  was  not  used — one  regrets  to 
say.  But  perhaps  in  time  Mr.  Damrosch  will  cleave  to 
that  partition  with  its  much  more  effectively  written  first 
act.  The  audience  crowded  the  house,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic without  stint  from  overture  to  final  curtain. 

The  programmes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Astoria  sub- 
scription concerts  merit  record  as  sustaining  the  high  mu- 
sical characteristics  of  that  interesting  and  valuable  series. 
The  bill  for  the  fifth  one  presented  the  prelude  to  “ The 
Mastersingers,”  the  lyrical  rhapsody  “Farewell  to  Sum- 
mer,” from  the  late  Goring  Thomas’s  cantata  “ The  Swan 
and  the  Skylark,”  one  of  the  most  dexterous  and  delicate- 
ly beautiful  works  of  its  class;  the  “ Siegfried  Idyl  the 
“Forest  Scenes,”  arranged  from  Humperdinck’s  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”;  an  air  from  Gounod’s  “Mireille”;  and  Mr. 
Seidl’s  masterly  orchestral  arrangement  of  Liszt’s  “Span- 
ish Rhapsody.”  At  this  concert  Madame  Lillian  Blau- 
velt  and  Mr.  Evan  Williams  were  soloists.  At  the  sixth 
concert.  Tsclmikovsky’s  Sixth  Symphony  (the  “Pathe- 
tique"  one),  the  “ Good-Fridav  Spell,"  music  from  “Par- 
sifal,” Grieg's  “ Solveig’s  Song,”  as  an  orchestral  number, 
and  several  songs  sung  by  Mrs.  Henschel  made  up  an  ad- 
mirable programme.  The  -manager  of  the  concerts  an- 
nounced an  additional  set  of  them,  to  be  exclusively  on 
afternoons — probably  on  Thursdays  in  March.  For  this 
group  of  matinees  the  prices  of  tickets  will  not  advance 
on  the  rate  normal  to  our  orchestral  concerts  of  the  first 
class.  A magnificent  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Thursday,  with  Madame  Nordica  as  the  solo- 
ist, and  the  Kneisel  Quartet’s  concert  occurred  also  in  the 
week,  one  crowded  with  music. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Astoria  Hotel,  with  its  climactic 
luxury  and  its  dignity  in  what  is  the  modern  inn,  should 
begin  its  first  season  with  a peculiar  share  in  the  city’s  mu- 
sical entertainment— one  most  special  and  alluring.  The 
fortunes  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears  are  immedi- 
ately founded  on  music.  For  was  it  not  in  or  about  1788 
that  John  Jacob  Astor,  a youthful  and  enterprising  Ger- 
man, sailed  from  Southampton  to  New  York  with  a small 
but  carefully  selected  consignment  of  musical  instru- 
ments? And  was  he  not  to  dispose  of  these  as  agent  for 
the  already  famous  London  manufacturers  Broad  wood  & 
Astor?  In  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article  is  a 
pianoforte,  exquisitely  a type  of  the  instrument  of  its  day, 
and  still  exquisitely  musical,  that  bears  the  name  and  date 
of  its  Astor  manufacturing,  and  bore  it  in  a fresh  consign- 
ment across  the  sea.  From  such  a modest  but  interesting 
musical  path  for  making  headway  iu  the  New  World — es- 
pecially interesting,  too,  to  review  in  view  of  its  relation  to 
conditions  of  our  early  social  life — the  young  man  passed 
ou  to  wider  and  different  enterprises,  and  so  to  the  vast  un- 
dertakings which  made  the  Astor  name  historical  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Franz  Rummel,  a pianist  much  identified  with  the 
American  concert  seasons  during  a dozen  years,  in  spite 
of  occasional  long  absences  in  Europe,  has  returned  to 
this  country,  and  with  Siloti  and  Hoffman  will  be  heard  as 
the  season  passes  its  first  half.  According  to  a table  of 
them,  Mr.  Rummel’s  professional  statistics  are  interesting. 
He  has  played  in  660  concerts  iu  154  cities  and  towns  of 
14  different  countries;  his  programmes  have  contained 
326  works  by  61  composers;  of  the  works,  153  were  origi- 
nally written  for  piano-forte  solo,  59  were  chamber  com- 
positions, 27  with  orchestra,  and  24  transcriptions.  He 
has  played  this  large  repertory  exclusively  from  a mem- 
ory that  has  almost  the  inexhaustible  tenacity  of  that  of 
Hans  von  Billow. 

At  its  recent  third  brace  of  the  season’s  concerts  the 
Philharmonic  Society  presented  Siegfried  Wagner  to  us 
in  the  light  of  a composer.  “ Tu  l’as  voulu,  George  Dan- 
din!”  comes  to  mind  in  recording  this  amiable  but  unfor- 
tunately unnecessary  musical  incident.  The  symphonic 
poem  “Sehnsucht,”  by  young  Mr.  Wagner,  sets  out  to 
express  various  ideas,  abstract  or  other,  according  to  Schil- 
ler’s poem.  It  is  a richly  written,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  a well-written  work,  of  considerable  length.  It 
hints  of  the  Liszliau  model  and  diction,  rather  than  of  Wag- 
nerian suggestiveness.  Occasionally  there  is  an  odd  lapse 
toward  Mendelssohn's  simpler  and  more  direct  musical 
speech,  even  so  far  as  to  make  open  reference  to  a familiar 
passage  in  the  “ Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  ” music.  The 
composition,  however,  has  nothing  to  say  worth  saying, 
either  with  as  much  technical  finish  and  occasional  free- 
dom of  instrumental  utterance  as  it  shows,  or  with  a great 
deal  less.  The  themes  are  not  eloquent;  and,  in  short, 
nothing  in  the  piece  goes  beyond  the  department  of  that 
improved  Ka  ]xil  me  inter -Mu  $ik  which  furnishes  German 
concerts  just  now  with  their  home-made  novelties. 

Next  to  having  one’s  memory  haunted  by  a musical 
phrase,  turning  up  persistently  even  when  we  are  half 


conscious  of  its  insidious  presence,  comes  having  a musical 
phrase  spoiled  by  a verbal  association  that  sticks  to  it  and 
caricatures  it,  or  does  worse.  Mr.  Emil  Liebling,  iu  an 
article  in  Music,  awhile  ago,  suggested  to  those  who  play 
Mendelssohn’s  “Rondo  Cappriecioso”  that  the  brisk  figure 
early  occurring  in  it  says,  “ Nico  tfe-mus!  Nico-de-mus! 
Nicorf<?-mus!”  and  so  on  ad  lib.  Mr.  Liebling  also  unkind- 
ly mentioned  that  to  the  opening  measures  of  Liszt’s 
charming  “ Lorelei  ” song  a geographical  text  may  be  set 
— “Maine, Oriu-o-co, Vermont, Vermont!”  Such  unneces- 
sary musical  eloquence  lurks  everywhere  either  to  the 
light-minded  or  serious  auditor  with  a memory.  Out  of 
Brahms’s  piano-forte  concerto  in  B flat  may  be  recalled  a 
theme  that  can  irresistibly  suggest.  “Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge—Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  ” Whether  the  synthetic 
method  of  artistic  education  needs  to  take  heed  of  these 
interesting  coincidences  or  not  is  a question.  But,  as  it  is 
a poor  rule  that  will  not  work  at  least  two  ways,  might  not 
our  news  companies  teach  their  agents  to  cry  their  wares 
“ most  musical  and  up  and  down  ” — ever  in  Wagnerian 
motives  and  other  precious  melodic  material?  Fancy  the 
sesthetic  satisfaction,  the  missionary  work,  for  all,  that 
would  come  in  hearing  the  lusty- lunged  seller  of  peri- 
odicals employ  the  familiar  theme  in  Lohengrin  warning 
Elsa  against  asking  questions  of  her  champion  as  vehicle 
for  “ The  North  Ameri  can  Review  /”  “ The  Cosmopolitan 
for  May !”  In  like  manner  would  the  Valkyr-cry  sort  with 
“ Ha-arper’s  Week  ly  ! Ha-arper’s  Monthly  !”  and 
the  opening  notes  of  Tristan’s  motif  accord  with  “ All  the 
pa-pers — all  the  pa  pers!”  Possibly  we  may  yet  live  to 
hear  this  happy  advance  in  practical  aesthetics. 

Along  with  some  recent  German  interest  and  German 
criticism  as  to  affairs  Wagnerian  have  come  to  publication 
more  of  the  confessions  and  reminiscences  of  Frederic 
Nietzsche,  sometime  the  composer’s  friend,  if  not  proph- 
et, but  who  finally  numbered  Wagner  among  the  Deca- 
dents. For  the  first  time  Nietzsche  seems  to  have  set 
forth  the  circumstances  of  his  falling  off  from  apostleship 
to  apostasy.  “It  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  Baireuth 
Festival,  in  1876,”  wrote  Nietzsche, “that  I took  farewell 
of  Wagner, in  the  full  height  of  his  first  Festspiele.  I cannot 
endure  equivocation;  and  since  Wagner  had  returned  to 
Germany  he  stooped  to  all  that  I despise — even  to  auti- 
semitism.  In  a word,  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  break 
off  from  him.  I had  the  proof.  Wagner,  while  appar- 
ently a great  conqueror,  was  in  reality  a desperate  and 
decrepit  Decadeut,  suddenly  sinking  into  one  irremedia- 
bly annihilated.”  Nietzsche,  it  will  be  remembered,  still 
lives,  but  is  incurably  insane  and  under  restraint. 

E.  Iren^cus  Stevenson. 


ART. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibitions  at  Philadel- 
phia is  that  good  examples  of  many  men  of  widely  dif- 
ferent aims  and  methods  are  here  found  side  by  side. 
The  visitor  has  therefore  a chance  of  comparing  them, 
and  obtaining  a fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  contemporary  American  art.  He  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  considering  the  summary  exhaustive,  for 
many  well-known  men  are  unrepresented,  others  show 
work  that  does  not  represent  them  at  their  best,  and  es- 
pecially there  is  no  indication  hero  of  that  very  vital 
branch  of  art,  mural  painting.  Still,  within  these  limita- 
tions, the  exhibition  records  most  attractively  the  work 
of  a great  number  of  American  painters,  resident  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

As  usual  in  American  galleries,  the  portraits  play  a 
very  important  part.  The  reason  may  be  that  our  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable  to  that  atmosphere  in  which  the 
imagination  works  freely,  or  simply  the  fact  that  there 
is  a greater  demand  for  this  kind  of  picture.  But  certain 
it  is  that  they  afford  peculiar  scope  for  those  qualities  in 
which  our  painters  excel — sureness  of  observation  and 
virility  of  expression.  And,  since  many  painters  are  in- 
defatigable in  their  efforts  to  add  to  the  particular  value 
of  the  portrait  the  more  universal  charm  of  a picture, 
their  work  often  stimulates  the  imagination  and  emotions. 

For  example,  George  de  Forest  Brush’s  “Mother  and 
Child”  is  beautiful  either  as  a portrait  or  as  a picture. 
One  need  not  know  the  mother  and  the  little  one  in  her 
arms,  or  the  older  child  peeping  through  the  shade  of  the 
background,  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  picture. 
In  the  complete  serenity  of  the  woman’s  face,  the  dimpled 
innocence  of  one  child’s  and  the  healthy  earnestness  of 
the  other’s,  still  more  in  the  tranquil  balance  of  the  full 
and  empty  spaces  of  the  picture  and  the  rich  and  sober 
harmony  of  color  into  the  depths  of  which  the  eye  can 
penetrate,  the  painter,  in  his  own  language,  tells  a gra- 
cious story  of  motherhood  and  child-life.  Near  it  is  an- 
other child-study,  J.  J.  Shannon’s  “Miss  Kitty,”  which 
won  the  first  Carnegie  prize  at  Pittsburg — a sweet-faced 
girl,  with  quiet  earnest  eyes,  clad  in  a riding  habit  and 
large  velvet  hat  and  feathers,  the  color  velveiy  and  sub- 
dued, and  melting  tenderly  into  the  dark  background. 
Then  there  are  the  “Three  Children  ” and  “Child  Sew- 
ing,” by  Frank  W.  Benson,  painted  with  remarkable  vi- 
rility and  certainty  of  effect,  and  yet  in  their  sentiment  as 
tender  as  possible.  John  Lambert,  Jr.,  also  has  a charm- 
ing child  picture  in  “ Dorothy  Harrison.” 

Of  other  notable  portraits  there  are  many.  John  8. 
Sargeut  is  represented  by  Senator  Lodge,  exhibited  last 
spring  at  the  “Society,”  with  splendidly  expressive 
hands,  and  a slight  slouch  in  the  body  that  excellently 
indicates  the  man  of  action  holding  himself  in  reserve, 
but  with  n face  that  is  not  painted  in  this  artist’s  best 
manner.  There  are  many  examples  of  Miss  Cecilia 
Beaux’s  clever  aud  gracious  portraits,  and  several  of 
William  M.  Chase’s,  to  ■which  the  same  epithets  may  be  ap- 
plied, though  he  does  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of 
“ Dieudonnee,”  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  truth  in  flesh-color 
to  the  abstract  beauty  of  his  color  conception.  Then  there 
is  the  Dr.  Rainsford  of  Alfred  Q.  Collins,  in  which  the 
painter  has  represented  with  remarkable  directness  the 
straightforward  character  of  his  subject;  the  sensitively 
tender  “Violinist”  of  William  Lockwood;  and  two  brill- 
iantly audacious  portraits  by  Howard  G.  Cushing. 

Among  the  pictures  which  represent  land  and  sky  and 
water,  James  McNeil  Whistler’s  “ Symphony  in  Violet 
and  Blue,”  for  all  its  smallness,  may  be  mentioned  first, 
as  the  most  independent  utterance  of  a painter’s  language, 
saying  what  was  to  be  said  in  the  most  abstract  way,  by 
pure  color,  J.  H.  Twachtman  exhibits  five  landscapes  of 


exquisite  subtlety  of  color  and  tenderness  of  feeling;  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase,  a “Coming  Storm,”  where  the  wind  from 
a turbulent  sky  passes  right  through  to  the  front  of  the 
scene;  William  A.  Collin,  a firm  and  solid  foreground 
against  a sky  that  trembles  in  the  growing  liglil ; ami 
Herman  Dudley  Murphy,  a little  “ Moonrise  in  Holland.” 
in  which  the  horizon  is  very  low,  and  the  sky  above  it  is 
full  of  mystery.  In  the  “House  of  the  Coast-Guard” 
Edward  F.  Rook  shows  the  gleam  of  moonlight  upon 
white  walls,  securing  an  effect  of  enchantment  from 
very  prosaic  realities,  and  William  T.  Richards  sends  a 
splendid  picture  of  wide  full-lighted  sky  and  sea,  “Off 
Sark.”  The  mystery  of  the  midnight  sun  in  Norway  and 
the  stillness  of  mountains  and  smooth  water  are  the 
theme  of  Humphreys  Johnston,  rich  golden  foliage  and 
a sultry  sky  in  the  “ October  ”of  Colin  C.  Cooper,  while  a 
sadder  note  is  struck  in  Frank  de  Haven’s  “First  Tinge 
of  Autumu.”  Among  the  numerous  contributions  of  the 
brothers  Alexander  aud  Birge  Harrison  may  be  men- 
tioned especially  the  former’s  “River  Scene,”  so  pearly 
in  its  coloring  and  tranquil,  and  the  other’s  “ Road  Near 
Santa  Barbara,”  with  its  truthful  rendering  of  glaring 
sunlight.  It  is  sunlight  agnin,  but  this  time  of  New 
England,  that  softly  and  huzily  illumines  J.  Alden  Weir’s 
beautiful  “Mid-day  Rest  in  New  England,”  misty  sun- 
light that  bathes  the  snow  scene  in  Leonard  Ochtnian’s 
“Morning  Light,” and  once  more  full  strong  sun  in  Rob- 
ert Reid’s  “ Flying  Shadows.” 

Selecting  a few  pictures  like  this,  almost  at  random,  and 
summing  up  their  chief  characteristics,  helps  one  per- 
haps to  understand  the  way  in  which  our  artists  are  striv- 
ing to  represent  nature.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  light 
which  is  their  chief  study — light  in  its  various  moods  and 
subtle  differences,  affecting  not  only  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape,  but  the  mind  of  the  artist  himself.  He 
accepts  the  conformation  of  land  and  water  as  he  accepts 
himself  and  his  fellows:  they  are  the  concrete  things. 
The  magic  of  nature  is  this  wonderful,  ever  - changing 
light — of  morning,  noon,  and  night — endlessly  modified  by 
the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere-  light  which 
is  to  nature  something  what  the  spirit  is  to  flesh.  The 
more  we  follow  our  painters  in  this  direction,  the  better 
we  appreciate  lhat  their  labors  are  not  in  vain. 

Of  the  figure  compositions,  other  than  portraits,  John 
W.  Alexander’s  “Pot  of  Basil”  is  a good  example  of  how 
a picture  may  be  founded  upon  a poem,  and  yet  not  de- 
pend upon  it  for  interest,  deriving  its  charm  indepen- 
dently from  the  beauty  of  its  coloring  and  the  eloquence 
of  its  lines  and  masses.  “ The  Musicians  ” of  Frank  Bran- 
gwyn  illustrates  this  English  artist’s  effort  to  make  his  pic- 
tures pieces  of  rich  embroidery  bordered  by  a frame.  It 
appeals  first  as  a fine  decoration.  Miss  Mary  Cassatt's 
“ The  Toilette,”  of  which  a reproduction  appears  on  an- 
other page,  has  much  beauty  of  color  and  strength  of 
drawing,  but  most  of  us  will”  feel  that  the  types  of  face 
are  not  attractive,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the  child  loses 
the  essential  charm  of  childhood— tenderness.  George 
Hitchcock  sends  from  Holland  “Ariadne”  and  “The  An- 
nunciation," in  which  he  has  embodied  respectively  the 
classical  and  the  religious  idea  in  a modern  Dutch  peasant 
girl ; aud  Louis  Kronberg exhibits  “The  Lotus,” a grace- 
ful figure,  suggesting  much  of  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Elihu  Veddcr  is  represented  by  his  well- 
known  “Diana” — lent  by  Mr.  Frank  Thomson. 

The  most  notable  pieces  of  sculpture  are  three  statu- 
ettes in  bronze  by  Frederick  Macmonnies,  of  which  many 
will  prefer  the  “Running  Cupid,”  instinct  with  move- 
ment and  buoyant  grace;  Charles  Grafly’s  “Symbol  of 
Life  eight  bronzes  by  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  lent  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Avery;  and  F.  Edwin  Elwell’s  “The  Orchid.”  The  last, 
reproduced  on  another  page,  is  a very  interesting  attempt 
to  personify  the  elegance,  delicacy,  spirituality,  one  may 
almost  say  the  coquetry,  of  the  flower. 


THE  SECESSION  FROM  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 

Protestantism  seems  bound  to  end  in  sectarianism.  Ten 
painters  have  recently  formed  a separate  group,  after  re- 
signing from  the  Society  of  American  Artists, which  itself 
originated  in  a secession  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  from  two 

B finis  of  view — that  of  the  Society  and  that  of  the  seceders. 

ut  there  is  a third  which  has  been  overlooked — that  of 
the  laymen. 

There  is  a narrow  school  of  painters  and  writers  who 
regard  these  same  laymen  as  not  only  ignorant  of  paint- 
ing, but  incapable  of  acquiring  an  understanding.  It  is 
admitted  that  in  the  more  abstruse  art  of  music  there  is 
an  increasing  number  who  can  acquire  an  intelligent  and 
even  a deep  appreciation,  but  asserted  that  in  the  case  of 
painting  it  is  impossible.  If  it  were  so,  the  painters  would 
indeed  be  a little  group  of  selfish  voluptuaries,whose  sole 
aim  would  be  their  own  pleasure,  and  who,  compared  with 
the  other  workers  of  the  world,  would  be  like  children 
playing  on  the  sands. 

But  the  number  of  laymen  is  increasing  who  are  con- 
scious of  appreciating  the  painters’  language  of  line  and 
form  and  color.  They  are  a body  whom  the  majority  of 
painters  are  eager  to  welcome.  To  these  laymen  the  seces- 
sion is  just  one  more  exasperating  cleavage  in  the  already 
divided  ranks  of  painters,  which  will  reduce  still  further 
the  number  of  interesting  pictures  at  any  one  exhibition, 
and  will  necessitate  filling  the  gaps  with  what  should  be 
rejected.  The  laymen’s  way  of  looking  things  in  the  face, 
instead  of  through  a medium  of  sentiment,  makes  them 
doubt  whether  this  new  group  has  any  serious  raison  d'etre. 
It  seems  to  stand  for  no  clear  principle.  Its  members  seem 
homogeneous  neither  in  purpose  nor  method.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  society  would  appear  to  be  the  cord 
which  temporarily  unites  them.  So  far  as  one  can  dis- 
cover, they  feel  that  their  pictures  suffered  by  contact 
with  others,  and  that  a taint  of  commercialism  has  entered 
into  the  society. 

To  laymen,  however,  it  seems  that  good  work  need  not 
be  isolated  to  hold  its  own;  that  isolation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  proposal  to  hold  any  exhibition  at  all;  and  that, 
unless  these  artists  are  independent  of  financial  consider- 
ations, a certain  commercialism  is  inevitable.  So  they 
cannot  help  deploring  a step  which  will  lessen  the  interest 
of  the  established  exhibitions,  will  confuse  the  seekers 
after  light  aud  harden  the  hearts  of  the  philistines,  and, 
while  not  of  itself  lifting  the  secessionists  to  a higher 
plane,  may  seriously  impede  the  interests  of  the  society 
they  have  left.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
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It  is  recorded,  and  the  record  seems  veracious,  that  the 
order  of  the  Barons  of  Runnymede  was  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  at  the  house  of  a Cudwallader  of  Pliiladelpliia. 
Persons  are  eligible  for  membership  who  can  establish  an 
unbroken  line  of  descent  from  a thirteenth-century  noble- 
man who  helped  to  wring  the  Great  Charter  from  King 
John.  Among  the  names  of  persons  claimed  as  founders 
of  this  society  are  Bulkeley  of  Hartford,  Lee  and  Cad- 
wallader  of  Philadelphia,  Whitney  of  New  Haven,  Win- 
ston and  Marsh  of  Chicago,  Betts,  Green,  Earle,  Bleeker, 
Parsons,  Pomeroy,  Schielielin,  Richardson,  and  Riker  of 
.New  York,  and  a dozen  others.  They  are  respectable 
names  carrying  an  implication  of  solvency,  if  nothing 
more.  But  what  a queer  society,  and  what  a curious 
state  of  mind  in  an  American  the  desire  to  organize 
such  an  association  and  be  on  its  roll  and  wear  its  badge 
implies!  Perhaps  it  is  the  expression  of  a desire  to  have 
roots  which  is  a natural  reaction  from  the  individual- 
ism of  the  American  civilization.  The  popular  senti- 
ment in  this  country  i9  that  a man  stands  for  what,  per- 
sonally, he  is,  and  for  the  money  that  he  has  inherited 
or  got  together.  It  may  be  that  we  ought  not  to  deride 
persons  who  wish  to  be  somewhat  more  representative 
.than  that,  and  who  feel  the  need  of  having  something 
under  them  that  is  less  liable  to  sudden  removal  than  their 
own  strong  boxes,  and  something  back  of  them  a little 
stiffer  and  more  durable  than  their  own  backbones.  The 
desire  to  represent  something  is  lawful  and  wholesome, 
but,  dear,  dear!  it  is  such  a far  cry  back  to  Runnymede! 
The  descent  from  Adam  is  more  democratic  and  only  a 
little  more  remote.  Why  not  stick  to  that? 

Mr.  William  Coolidge  Lane,  the  new  Harvard  librarian, 
is  a Harvard  graduate  of  the  class  of  1881,  who  passed, 
immediately  after  graduation,  into  the  service  of  the  Har- 
vard library.  In  1887,  after  six  years’  work,  he  was  made 
assistant  librarian,  and  kept  that  place  until  1893,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenmum. 
Twelve  years  of  service  in  the  Harvard  library  must  have 
made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  new 
place,  and  must  have  made  the  Harvard  authorities  equal- 
ly familiar  with  his  qualifications.  He  lias  been  secretary 
of  the  publishing  section  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation ever  since  it  was  started  in  1886,  and  has  helped 
to  publish  a number  of  important  lists  and  indexes  of 
great  bibliographical  usefulness  and  value.  He  has  also 
lieen  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club,  secre- 
tary of  the  Pni  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  librarian  of  the 
Dante  Society  since  its  formation  in  1888. 

Another  librarian  of  distinction  in  his  profession  who 
has  lately  moved  is  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  who  on  Janu- 
ary 12  resigned  the  place  of  librarian  of  the  Denver  Pub- 
lic Library  to  take  charge  of  the  City  Library  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Springfield  is  not  so  big  a town  as 
Denver,  but  it  has  a stronger  library,  so  that  the  change 
means  promotion  for  Mr.  Dana.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  to  the  work  of 
which,  as  above  stated,  Mr.  Lane  has  been  so  diligent  a 
contributor.  Mr.  Dana’s  work  in  Denver,  and  in  Colora- 
do generally,  in  promoting  the  use  of  books,  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  many 
ways  has  !>een  warmly  appreciated,  and  his  departure  ex- 
cites the  Colorado  School  Journal  and  Book  Leaf  in  lament 
the  new  illustration  of  “a  truth  we  recognize  so  often  in 
Colorado,  that  a man  of  tin  usual  ability  can’t  afford  to 
stay  here  after  Eastern  people  know  about  him.”  Den- 
ver is  a very  rich  city,  with  a population  of  106,000.  It 
ought  not  to  let  Springfield,  with  a population  of  44,000, 
take  a valuable  man  away  from  it.  But  as  the  School 
Journal  says,  Springfield  is  a better  library  city,  and  the 
centre  of  a population  of  100,000  or  more. 

On  January  14,  in  England,  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson,  known  to  the  learned  as  an  Oxford 
lecturer  on  mathematics  and  the  author  of  a number  of 
mathematical  works,  and  to  the  curious  as  ‘‘Lewis  Car- 
roll,’’  who  wrote  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Not  one  person 
in  twenty  who  have  delighted  in  “ Lewis  Carroll’s”  non- 
sense stories  could  have  told  the  author’s  real  name.  The 
fame  and  popularity  of  these  books  have  been  enormous; 
but  though  Dr.  Dodgson’s  responsibility  for  them  ceased 
long  ago  to  be  a secret,  he  managed  somehow  to  avoid 
most  of  the  publicity  which  successful  authorship  usually 
involves.  Perhaps  the  reason  of  his  success  in  that  direc- 
tion was  his  sincere  desire  to  let  his  nonsense  books  take 
care  of  themselves  and  to  avoid  being  associated  with 
them.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  a notice  of  him,  says: 

Dr.  Dodgs*>n  was  a man  of  retiring  habits,  almost  beyond  belief. 
He  lind  a horror  of  meeting  strangers,  of  pnblicity,  and  of  allowing 
himself  to  appear  as  a celebrity.  Such  a man  was.  naturally,  in  mor- 
tal terror  of  antngraph-hnntera.  When  a stranger  ventured  to  write 
to  him,  addressing  him  by  his  real  name,  and  implying  in  any  way  that 
be  was  the  writer  of  the  “Alice”  books,  he  used  to  send  a printed 
reply  which  set  forth  that  C.  L.  Dodgson  was  so  often  approached  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author  of  books  bearing  another 
name,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  this  means  of  replying,  in  all  such 
rases,  that  Dr.  Dodgson  neither  claimed  nor  acknowledged  the  au- 
thorship of  any  hook  which  did  not  bear  his  name.  This  reply  was 
most  carefully  worded,  so  that  while  it  “ neither  claimed  nor  acknow- 
ledged ” the  authorship  of  the  books,  it  did  not  expressly  deny  it. 

Dr.  Dodgson  was  born  in  1832;  was  graduated  from 
ChristChurch  College,  Oxford,  in  1854,  with  a first-class 
in  mathematics;  was  elected  a student  of  his  college,  took 
orders  in  1861,  and  from  1855  to  1881  was  a lecturer  in 
mathematics.  Under  the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll  he  pub- 
lished, Itesides  the  books  which  every  one  has  read,  others 
not  so  famous,  as  The  Oarne  of  Logic  (1887),  Sylvia  and 
Bruno  (1889).  Symbolic  Logic  (1896),  and  others.  His  first 
editions  are  sought  for,  and  any  one  who  happens  to  have 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland  dated  1866  should  put  it  in  a 
glass  case  at  once. 

Even  the  lightest  literature  is  worth  doing  well.  ‘‘Lewis 
Carroll’s”  books  have  lasted  because  brains  went  to  the 
making  of  them.  So  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Bab  Ballade  and  ope- 
rettas are  as  good  to-day  as  ever.  There  will  have  to  be 
a revival  of  the  Gilbert  & Sullivan  operas  before  long, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  since 
they  had  their  turn  on  the  boards.  They  and  the  “ Alice” 
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books  are  perennial  pleasures,  and  any  child  who  is  not 
brought  to  a knowledge  of  them  has  a legitimate  grievance 
against  its  parents. 

A Boston  despatch  dated  January  13,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  records  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. It  seems  that  she  has  beeu  taken  out  of  the  private 
school  where  she  has  been  fitting  for  Radcliffe  College, 
and  that  her  instruction  will  proceed  under  private  tutors. 
This  change  is  stated  to  be  due  to  a difference  of  opinion 
between  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  been  Helen’s  other  self 
these  many  years,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  the  master  of 
the  school.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Gilman  thought  Helen  was 
being  overworked,  and  that  if  she  was  to  enter  Radcliffe 
she  should  take  four  years  more  to  prepare.  Miss  Sulli- 
van’s plan  was  for  only  two  years  more  of  preparation. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  disagreement  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire.  The  final  result  was  that  Mrs.  Keller  was  sent 
for,  and  that  with  her  consent  new  arrangements  were 
made  for  continuing  her  daughter’s  education. 

In  the  Weekly  for  January  15,  a paragraph  which 
noted  the  arrival  of  General  Booth  alluded  to  the  report, 
widely  published  in  the  newspapers,  of  unkind  insinua- 
tions said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Booth-Tucker,  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  had  not  really  been  so 
ill  as  had  beeu  supposed.  This  statement  about  Mr  Booth- 
Tucker  seems  to  have  been  untrue.  He  has  denied  that 
he  made  unkind  remarks  about  his  brother-in-law’s  wife, 
or  expressed  anything  but  sympathy  for  her  in  her  illness. 

While  General  Booth  was  in  New  York  he  had  an  ami- 
cable meeting  with  his  son  Ballington, which  may  possibly 
result  in  better  relations  between  the  Salvation  Army  in 
America  and  the  American  Volunteers. 

General  Booth  has  gone  to  Canada  and  the  West,  and 
has  a long  list  of  engagements  to  fill  before  he  gets  back 
to  New  York.  His  life  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity. He  was  Lorn  in  1829,  and  brought  up  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  early  developed  a preference  for 
Methodism,  and  became  a pastor  of  that  Church.  In  1852 
he  began  work  as  a revivalist.  In  1855  he  married  Cath- 
arine Mumford,  who  afterwards  became  known  as  “ the 
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Army  Mother  ” — a woman  who  came  to  lie  reverenced  and 
profoundly  loved  by  thousands  of  her  fellows.  Of  her 
the  Salvation  Army  Building  in  Fourteenth  Street,  New 
York,  is  a memorial.  In  1861  began  the  undenomina- 
tional m(ssion-work  in  London  which,  gradually  reaching 
out  on  its  social  side,  developed  in  1877  into  the  Salvation 
Army.  In  1879  the  War  Cry  was  started.  Next  year  the 
army-work  was  transplanlcd  to  America  and  Australia, 
and  in  1881  to  France.  In  1886  General  Booth  made  his 
first  visit  to  this  country  and  Canada.  In  1890  he  pub- 
lished In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out,  started  the 
Farm  Colony  near  London,  and  planned  other  schemes 
for  colonization  of  members  of  “the  submerged  tenth.” 
During  the  last  seven  years  he  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  India,  everywhere  holding  meetings, 
conducting  “campaigns,”  and  promoting  the  purposes 
and  interests  of  his  organization.  That  those  purposes 
are  good,  and  those  interests  in  the  main  unselfish  and 
worthy  to  be  promoted,  is  no  longer  seriously  questioned. 
The  schism  in  the  Salvation  Army  lias  hurt  its  prestige  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  still  with  us.  and  still  active.  Its 
foundation  and  growth  attest  its  founder’s  extraordinary 
capacity  for  organization. 

In  Denver  there  has  just  closed  a short  and  decisive 
commercial  conflict,  the  results  of  which  are  important  and 
not  without  interest  to  the  community  in  general.  Early 
in  the  month  fourteen  department  stores  in  Denver  noti- 
fied the  newspapers  of  the  city  that  they  had  determined 
that  advertising  rates  should  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent., 
otherwise,  they  announced,  they  would  cease  to  advertise. 
The  newspapers  not  only  failed  to  agree  to  this  arrange- 
ment, but  promptly  gave  out  that  advertising  rates  were 
too  low,  and  would  be  raised  eleven  per  cent.  Thereupon 
the  department  stores  withdrew  their  patronage  and  be- 
gan to  make  their  communications  to  the  public  by  means 
of  handbills. 

It  did  not  work.  Public  sentiment  backed  the  news- 
papers; the  labor  unions  took  up  the  fight,  agitation  fol- 
lowed, and  the  department  stores  lost  their  trade.  The 
situation  was  too  much  for  them.  On  January  18,  after 
ten  days  of  experiment,  the  stores  raised  the  white  flag, 
and  sent  word  to  the  newspaper  offices  that  they  were 
ready  to  surrender,  and  would  resume  their  advertising 
contracts  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made. 

For  a good  while  the  relation  of  the  department  stores 
to  the  newspapers  has  been  food  for  thought  for  medi- 
tative persons.  The  stores,  by  driving  out  of  business  a 


great,  number  of  small  concerns,  have  deprived  the  news- 
papers of  a great  mauy  advertisers.  But  publicity  is  the 
very  breath  in  the  department  stores’  nostrils.  They  must 
have  it,  and  they  have  bought  it  so  liberally  as  to  make 
some  observers  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  news- 
papers cease  to  be  independent  concerns,  and  begin  to  be 
issued  from  the  department  stores’  retail  news  depart- 
ments. All  over  the  country  newspaper  competition  is  in- 
tense, and  newspaper  profits  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  hard  won.  Almost  everywhere  the  newspapers  are 
giving  too  much  white  paper,  too  many  pictures,  and  too 
much  reading  for  the  money  they  receive,  and  when  they 
are  threatened  with  such  a curtailment  of  income  as  was 
proposed  in  Denver,  it  is  a matter  of  life  and  cfeath  to 
them  to  resist  and  to  win. 

The  latest  surgical  novelty,  the  excision  of  the  stomach, 
seems  not  to  be  very  cordially  received  by  the  profession 
in  New  York.  The  story  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Schlatter  of 
Zurich  in  removing  the  stomach  of  a Swiss  woman, which 
the  medical  papers  lately  published,  has  been  followed  by 
similar  surgical  experiments  in  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee; 
but  in  both  of  the  American  cases  the  patients  died.  The 
New  York  surgeons  seem  inclined  to  be  very  conservative 
about  it,  and  argue,  from  the  results  in  the  West,  that  the 
operation  seems  extra  hazardous;  so  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  new  feat  will  supplant  the  appendicitis 
operation  in  the  public  regard.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  of  Zurich  it  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  life  without  a stomach  is  worth  living. 

January  17  was  fairy  godfather’s  day  at  the  Bnker  choc- 
olate works  in  Milton,  Massachusetts.  On  that  evening 
was  distributed  the  $43,000  left  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  L.  Pierce  to  the  employees  of  the  business  of  which 
he  was  manager.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  men  and 
185  women  met  the  officers  of  the  corporation  in  a large 
room  in  one  of  the  mills,  and,  after  a supper  and  some  dis- 
course from  Mr.  Pierce’s  executor,  each  received  a check 
for  one  hundred  dollars.  The  oldest  employee  received  a 
special  legacy  of  $2000.  It  is  not  recalled  that  there  was 
ever  a testator  whose  testamentary  provisions  gave  more 
acute  satisfaction  to  more  of  his  personal  acquaintances 
than  those  of  Mr.  Pierce.  There  has  been  no  audible 
grumbling  about  his  will.  He  did  everything  that  was 
expected  of  him,  and  a great  deal  that  was  not  expected, 
surprising  very  many  people,  and  disappointing  none — 
unless,  possibly,  some  members  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, for  as  yet  there  has  been  no  hint  of  a lawsuit 
over  his  will.  The  will  ran  over  with  miscellaneous 
kindness  and  benevolence.  Mr.  Pierce  ought  to  have 
kept  a school  for  testators  whose  purposes  were  philan- 
thropic. If  Stephen  Girard,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Samuel  Til- 
den,  and  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather  could  have  sat  under  his 
instructions  awhile,  the  memory  of  all  of  them  would  be 
sweeter,  and  the  general  public  would  be  a gainer  by  a 
good  many  millions  of  useful  money.  Is  there  not  some 
one  living  who  has  had  experience  of  wills  and  is  compe- 
tent, by  disposition  and  knowledge,  to  open  such  a class 
for  the  instruction  of  testators?  Might  not  Mr.  Carnegie 
undertake  it,  or  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan? 

Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  has  made  Dr. 
Nansen  an  LL.D.  Perhups  it  stands  in  his  case  for  Doc- 
tor of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  but.  anyway,  it  is  well 
earned  and  becomes  its  recipient.  It  wns  conferred  by 
President  Finlay,  on  the  evening  of  January  17,  just  be- 
fore Dr.  Nansen  began  his  lecture. 

Boston  advices  say  that  the  Audubon  Society  move- 
ment against  the  wearing  of  birds  in  women’s  hats  has 
fallen  flat;  that  the  laws  which  were  pnssed  to  make 
feathered  hats  unpopular  have  failed  in  their  purpose, 
and  that  there  is  and  has  lately  been  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  wings,  heads,  quills,  and  whole  birds,  large 
and  small.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  average  woman 
takes  no  interest  at  all  in  the  fate  of  birds,  and  does  take 
a very  lively  interest  in  “stylish”  hats.  When  it  comes 
to  trimming  for  a hat, what  she  wants  to  know  is  whether 
it  looks  well,  whether  it  is  the  latest  thing,  and  whether 
she  can  afford  it.  Other  considerations  are  irrelevant. 
The  attempt  to  quicken  her  sense  of  responsibility  by 
pretending  to  make  a guilty  hat  subject  to  arrest  ought  to 
have  failed,  and  has  failed.  If  we  cannot  have  women 
and  birds  in  the  world  together,  we  must  get  on  without 
the  birds,  for  the  women  are  indispensable.  "Perhaps  when 
flying-machines  are  perfected  we  shall  miss  the  dear  lit- 
tle birds  less  than  we  suppose. 

The  Cuvier  Prize  of  1500  francs  i9  awarded  once  in  three 
years,  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  for  the  most  remarkable  work  either  on  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  or  on  geology.  It  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  the  highest  honor  in  natural  science,  and  Professor  O. 
C.  Marsh,  of  Yale,  to  whom  it  was  awarded  on  December 
13,  is  the  third  American  to  receive  it.  His  predecessors 
were  Agassiz  and  Leidy,  and  Agassiz  hardly  counts,  be- 
cause he  was  a native  of  Switzerland,  and  did  in  Switzer- 
land the  special  work  which  won  this  prize. 

Professor  Marsh  has  just  made  to  Yale  College  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  notable  gifts  it  has  ever  received. 
On  January  13  it  was  announced,  at  a special  meeting  of 
the  Yale  corporation,  that  he  had  transferred  to  the  uni- 
versity the  whole  collection  of  scientific  objects  which  he 
has  spent  a lifetime  in  getting  together.  The  collection 
is  said  to  be  unmatched  except  by  that  of  the  Agassiz 
Museum  in  Cambridge.  It  has  a very  considerable  money 
value,  as  appears  from  the  report  that  $100,000  was  offer- 
ed and  refused  for  six  of  the  specimens  which  it  includes. 

As  wns  noted  in  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly,  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard, at  their  January  meeting, 
voted  to  petition  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  extend 
to  graduates  of  all  the  Harvard  professional  schools  the 
right  to  vote  for  overseers.  It  i°  noted  that  this  request 
has  thus  been  made  while  a poll  of  the  Harvard  alumni 
is  being  taken  by  letter  on  this  very  question.  The  result 
of  this  poll  will  not  be  known  until  February  21,  and  if  it 
should  be  adverse  to  the  change  proposed,  the  General 
Court  will  have  before  it  two  opinions,  both  influential, 
and  it  may  reasonably  enough  decide  that  it  is  best  not  to 
interfere.  The  overseers  ought  to  know  what  action  is 
wise  in  such  a case,  nnd  their  votes  would  seem  more  likely 
to  be  guided  by  information  and  less  by  sentiment  than 
those  of  the  alumni  in  general.  Thirteen  of  the  present 
board  favor  the  change;  ten  oppose  it.  E.  S.  Maktin. 
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FROM  THE  SIXTY- SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

By  Courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. — [Skk  Paok  102.] 

1.  " Mid-day  Rest  in  New  England,”  by  J.  Alden  Weir.  2.  “Three  Children,”  by  Frank  W.  Benson.  8.  “Mother  and  Child, 

4.  “ Portrait S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,”  by  Robert  W.  Vonuoh.  5.  “ The  Toilette,”  by  Mary  Cassatt.  6.  “The  Orchid,”  by  F.  Edwin  Elwcll, 
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A WINTER  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  ELMER  LINDSEY,  U.  S.  A.— ILLUSTRATED  BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


THE  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  the  greatest 
game-preserve  in  the  world.  Its  area  is  3812$ 
square  miles.  It  is  the  home  of  the  last  surviving 
herd  of  the  bison  (Bos  americanus).  There  are 
within  its  borders  many  elk  aud  black -tailed  deer,  a 
goodly  number  of  moose  and 
white-tailed  deer,  more  than 
a thousand  antelope,  and 
some  bighorn  sheep  (Ovis 
montana). 

Of  fur -bearing  animals 
there  are  bears  in  great  num- 
ber, from  the  inoffensive  and 
neighborly  little  black  bear 
to  old  “Ephraim,”  the  mon- 
ster Ilorribilis.  Mountain- 
lions,  timber-wolves,  coyotes, 

" marten,  mink,  lynx,  wolver- 
ene, beaver,  otter,  foxes,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  and  gophers 
are  all  abundant. 

Since  the  summer  of  1886 
the  Park  has  been  under  the 
local  administration  of  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army, 
with  the  title  of  Acting 
Superintendent.  A military 
post,  under  command  of  the 
Superintendent,  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  two  troops 
of  cavalry  stationed  here  are 
charged  with  the  protection 
not  only  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  Park,  but  also  of 
the  forests  aud  the  game. 

The  average  altitude  of 
the  reservation  is  about  eight 
thousand  feet,  and  the  sol- 
diers divide  the  year  into 
three  seasons — July,  August, 
and  winter.  During  one  half 
of  the  year  the  only  means 
of  travel  in  the  Park  is  on 
snow-shoes. 

It  is  estimated  that  eighty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  reserva- 
tion is  covered  with  timber. 

To  protect  the  game  in  this 
vast  forest,  particularly  in 
winter,  is  a large  undertak- 
ing. It  is  facilitated  by  the 
maintenance  of  a series  of 
detached  stations,  extending 
from  the  fort,  near  the  north 
boundary, in  an  irregular  line 
to  the  south  boundary.  Each 
station  is  garrisoned  by  a ser- 
geant and  two  or  three  pri- 
vates. These  men  live  in  log 
huts,  which  are  stocked  early 
in  October  with  supplies  to  last  until  the  middle  of  June. 
During  the  winter  the  men  from  each  station  patrol  on 
snow-shoes  a certain  section  of  country  and  guard  it  from 
poachers.  The  stations  also  furnish  shelter  and  supplies 
to  the  scouts  and  patrols  sent  out  from  the  fort. 

Since  the  capture  of  the  poacher  Howell  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Park,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  that  part  of 
the  Park  has  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  professional 
and  systematic  poachers,  but  off  the  south  part  of  the  west 
boundary  lives  a gang  of  hardy  mountain  pirates  who 
make  a scanty  living  by  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing. 

To  these  men  the  buffalo  and  moose  of  the  Park  are  an 
irresistible  attraction.  Natural  poachers,  they  are  banded 
together  and  work  in  concert,  completely  dominating  the 
sparsely  settled  section,  adjoining  the  Park,  in  which  they 
live.  Such  skilled  robbers  are  they  and  so  minute  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
catch  them  red-handed,  and  so  zealous  are  they  in  one  an- 
other’s defence  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convict  them 
unless  so  caught.  For  more  than  a year  they  had  made  a 
lot  of  trouble,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  make  a sort  of 
turning  movement  against  them— to  get  in  their  rear  and 
camp  a few  days  on  their  line  of  communications,  learn- 
ing all  we  could  about  them  and  their  methods,  and  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  and  learning  the  viev  , of  the  re- 
spectable citizens  of  their  country.  It  was  also  desirable 
that  the  winter  stations  be  inspected  in  midwinter  by  a 
commissioned  officer  to  see  how  these  isolated  and  snow- 
bound troopers  live  and  do  tlifcir  duly. 

So  it  came  about  that  Uaptain  Scott  and  myself  were 
ordered  to  proceed  by  rail  to  Market  Lake,  Idaho,  thence 
leisurely_to-M\iysville,  the  settlement  nearest  to  the  south- 
we&f6oruer  of  ch&Park,  and  home  on  snow-shoes  along 
the  line  of  winter  sL lions,  gathering  all  the  useful  in- 
formation we  could  on  the  way. 

The  next  day,  with  our  snow'-shoes,  sleeping-bags,  and 
blanket  clothing,  we  embarked  on  the  Park  branch  train 
at  Cinnabar,  and  at  Livingston,  Montaua,  changed  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

At  Butte  City,  the  famous  mining-camp,  we  changed 
to  the  Utah  Northern  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
soon  whirled  us  southward  into  Idaho.  By  the  time  we 
had  crossed  the  continental  divide  at  Monida,  on  the 
boundary  between  Montana  and  Idaho,  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  much  of  the  little  Mormon  settlements  as  we  rushed 
through  them,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  p.  m.  the  train 
hailed  at  Market  Lake. 

“ What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  those  things?”  said 
the  night  operator,  as  we  stumbled  over  the  dark  plat- 
form personally  to  receive  our  skis  at  the  door  of  the  bag- 
gage-car. . . 

Shipping  skis  uncrated  In  a baggage  car  is  agonizing 
and  expensive.  It  requires  personal  attention,  and  a lib- 
eral tip  at  every  transfer  to  counteract  the  terrible  temp- 
tation which  their  upturned  and  unprotected  “ noses” 
offer  to  the  baggage-smasher.  But  at  last  we  had  them 
safely  at  the  end  of  the  railway  journey,  and  commend- 
ing them  to  the  tenderest  care  of  the  agent,  we  allowed 


ourselves  to  be  guided  to  the  hotel  by  an  enterprising 
liveryman,  who  was  anxious  to  serve  us  on  the  morrow. 

Market  Lake  by  daylight  is  a sufficiently  dismal  little 
place,  lost  in  the  broad  alkali  valley  of  Snake  River.  Its 
only  excuse  for  existing  is  that  the  few  inhabitants  got 
stuck  in  the  mud  and  could 
not  get  any  farther.  Besides 
the  station  there  is  a post- 
olfice,  a store,  a hotel,  a sa- 
loon, and  two  livery -stables, 
but  no  market  and  no  lake — 
hence  the  name. 

Our  plan  was  to  go  up  the 
river,  on  our  skis,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Park;  but 
a recent  Chinook  had  turned 
the  snow  iuto  mud,  so  we 
negotiated  with  our  friend  of 
the  night  before  tohaul  us  and 
our  snow-shoes  and  sleeping- 
bags  to  Rexburg, twenty-four 
miles  on  the  way.  The  day 
was  pleasant,  and  we  relieved 
the  monotony  of  the  drive  by 
shooting  at  coyotes  wTith  our 
pistols.  This  amused  us  and 
did  not  hurt  the  coyotes.  In' 
fact,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it, 
for  they  would  cross  and  re- 
cross the  road,  then  sit  down 
and  laugh  at  us  as  we  drove 
past,  all  the  time  keeping 
just  out  of  effective  range. 

We  reached  Rexburg  in 
time  for  lunch,  and  met  with 
a most  inhospitable  recep- 
tion ; for,  as  our  driver  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  so-called 
hotel,  two  men  rushed  out 
and  warned  him,  in  terms 
more  forcible  than  polite,  to 
“ keep  off  the  sidewalk,” 
under  penalty  of  five  dollars 
fine. 

This  both  surprised  and 
puzzled  us,  for,  to  our  unac- 
customed and  Gentile  eyes, 
there  was  no  sidewalk  in 
sight.  From  the  dilapidated 
fence  opposite,  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  “ hotel,” 
stretched  an  uninterrupted 
sea  of  mud,  which  we  soon 
learned  did  not  stop  at  the 
threshold,  but  extended  into 
and  through  the  “hotel.”  By 
hurriedly  backing  the  team 
into  the  middle  of  the  road 
we  avoided  the  fine,  but  later 
we  urged  the  Mayor— they 
call  him  “Bishop”  in  these 
Mormon  settlements— that  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  post.,  for  the  guidance  of  innocent 
strangers,  some  sign  to  indicate  where  the  road  leaves  off 
and  the  “sidewalk”  begins. 

The  broad  valley  from  Market  Lake  to  the  corner  of 
the  National  Park  is  settled  almost  entirely  by 
Mormons;  but  here  at  Rexburg  these  Latter-day 
Saints  are  in  evidence  in  all  their  pristine  purity. 

The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  they  manage 
with  little  work  to  raise  enough  wheat  and  pota- 
toes to  feed  their  large  families  (the  average 
number  of  children  in  a family  is  seven),  and  be- 
yond this  they  have  little  ambition.  They  “go 
to  meeting”  regularly,  send  their  children  to 
school  when  there  is  any,  pay  their  tithing  in 
wheat,  potatoes,  or  hay  when  they  have  it  to 
spare,  and  have  a dance  once  a week.  These 
dances  are  held  at  the  meeting-house,  and  are 
presided  over  by  the  “ Bishop,”  who  opens  and 
closes  the  function  wiili  prayer. 

We  engaged  passage  for  the  next  day  in  the 
rickety,  dirty  Mormon  stage-wagon,  propelled  by 
as  sorry-looking  a pair  of  broncos  as  I ever  saw 
in  harness,  but  cheerfully  advertised  as  “a  com- 
plete new  outfit  especially  adapted  for  the  con- 
venience aud  comfort  of  travellers.” 

Soon  after  lunch  we  left  Rexburg,  without  a 
regret,  and  when  near  Wilford  we  had  a view  of 
the  Tetons  that  would  have  delighted  Moran.  We 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  flat  bottom  of  the 
Snake  River.  It  was  a gray  day,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon  it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  from  their  vale  of  mist.  The  dull 
brown  meadows,  striped  with  yellow  stubble- 
fields,  and  dotted  with  little  Mormon  cabins 
of  the  same  dingy  brown,  stretched  away 
to  the  east  for  sixty  miles.  There  a dense 
bank  of  leaden  clouds  hid  the  mountain 
from  view,  but  a little  above  the  hori- 
zon it  was  cleft  by  a horizontal  seam 
only  a few  degrees  wide,  through  which 
we  saw  a short  section  of  the  three  Teton 
peaks.  It  was  very  near  their  summits. 

The  rugged  outline  was  softened  by  their 
garb  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  whole 
made  dnzzlingly  brilliant  by  the  afternoon 
sun.  Standing  seven  thousand  feet  above 
us,  they  seemed  to  rise  from  the  same  lead- 
en mass  of  clouds  into  which  they  disap- 
peared, and  their  sparkling  snowy  bright- 
ness seemed  in  no  sense  a part  of  the  sombre 
landscape,  but  rather  a glimpse  of  another 
and  a brighter  world — a brilliant  diamond 
in  a setting  of  lead.  We  were  getting  hun- 
gry, aud  perhaps  a trifle  homesick,  by  this 
time. 

As  the  tough  broncos  trotted  through  the 
mud,  and  the  dirty  canvas  curtains  flapped 
about  our  ears,  our  beautiful  picture  slowly 


dissolved,  and  faded  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  general 
grayness,  and  we  turned  for  comfort  and  solace  to  St. 
Anthony  and  supper,  now  in  the  near  foreground. 

Stopping  at  the  neat  little  brick  hotel,  we  were  hospita- 
bly welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  landlord,  Mr.  White. 

We  soon  sat  down  to  a substantial  hot  supper,  and,  among 
other  good  things,  we  had  native  trout  caught  on  a flv 
hook  that  day. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  those  gray-haired  youngsters  who 
will  never  grow  old,  probably  because  he  perennially  re- 
news  his  youth  by  a mouth  in  ihe  mountains,  camping 
out,  hunting,  and  fishing.  He  is  a thorough  sportsman- 
bluff,  whole-souled,  and  hearty.  Our  skis  and  camping 
outfit  were  an  open  sesame  to  his  heart  and  house,  and  over 
our  cigars  we  exchanged  with  him  many  experiences  in  ; 
camp,  and  adventures  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  next  morning  I rode  nine  miles  to  “ Hog  Hollow” 
to  visit  my  venerable  friend  Beaver  Dick.  The  Beaver 
easily  ranks  as  the  oldest  “ Man  of  the  Mountains,’’  in  this 
section  of  the  country  at  least.  He  was  born  in  Wales, 
and  came  to  America  when  a child.  He  first  smelled 
powder  in  a Pennsylvania  coal-mine,  where  he  gratified 
his  boyish  curiosity  and  lost  his  front  teeih  by  investiga- 
ting an  unexploded  charge.  Since  then  he  has  never  been 
pretty,  but  has  had  “a  heap  more  sense.”  In  1846  he 
ran  away  and  went  to  the  Mexican  war.  Too  small  to 
carry  a gun,  he  was  employed  as  General  Harney’s  servant, 
and  soon  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “General  Harney’s  little 
red  imp.”  After  the  war  he  drifted  north  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  ncting  as  scout,  guide,  and  messenger  for  the 
government,  and  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  by  him- 
self and  with  the  Indians.  He  was  a pupil  und  compan- 
ion of  the  famous  Jim  Bridger,  and  cnlled  him  uncle.  He 
was  named  Beaver  by  the  Bannock  chief  Tahgee,  not  from 
any  unusual  propensity  for  work,  but  from  the  peculiar 
nppearance  of  his  teeth,  the  cuspids  having  grown  to  an 
abnormal  length  after  the  loss  of  his  incisors. 

Sometime  in  the  sixties  he  took  a Sioux  squaw,  who 
bore  him  seven  children,  but  in  1876  he  lost  the  whole 
family  within  two  weeks  from  small  pox.  Not  discour- 
aged by  this  disaster,  he  soon  after  took  a Bannock  wife, 
and  now  they  have  three  children. 

The  visit  to  his  home  was  well  worth  my  short  pilgrim- 
age. Half  concealed  among  the  cottonwoods,  at  the  head 
of  a little  meadow,  sheltered  by  the  bluffs  on  either  side 
of  Teton  River,  stands  his  rude  and  dilapidated  cabin — a 1 

typical  Indian  camp.  Teepee-poles,  pack-saddles,  and  some 
old  elk  and  moose  heads  are  scattered  about,  and  dogs  and 
ponies  sun  themselves  about  the  door.  Inside,  the  fur- 
nishings are  rude  aud  scanty.  A rough  puncheon  table, 
a few  stools,  one  rocking-chair,  sundry  guns  and  belts, 
some  frying-pans,  a stone  fireplace,  and  a few  odd  table 
utensils,  together  with  a broad  bunk  in  one  corner,  seem 
to  be  all  that  he  and  his  family  need  or  desire.  I found 
the  family  just  ready  for  their  mid-day  meal,  and  prompt- 
ly accepted  the  invitation  to  assist.  After  dinner  I smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  old  Beaver,  and  talked  over 
last  autumn’s  experiences  in  the  mountains,  and  laid  plans 
for  a trip  next  fall  after  bighorn. 

Thoroughly  Indian  in  his  habits  and  surroundings,  he 
still  retains  the  instincts  of  his  own  race.  Though  bent 
by  time  and  toil,  he  is  still,  at  sixty-four,  hale  and  hearty,  ; 
and,  as  I discovered  last  fall,  can  ride  as  far  in  a day  as"  I 
want  to.  His  eye  is  keen,  and  bis  aim  at  an  elk  as  quick 
and  sure  ns  it  was  thirty  years  ago  at  a “hostile.”  lie 
has  lived  in  sight  of  the  Teton  Peaks  so  long  that  no  one  . 
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now  alive  remembers  when  he  came  there,  and  in  regard 
to  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  game  of  that  region  he  is 
undisputed  authority. 

Eighteen  miles  northeast  from  St.  Anthony  lies  the  lit- 
tle settlement  of  Marysville.  Here  the  road  ends  and  the 
real  snow-shoe  trip  began.  From  here  to  the  soldier’s  sta- 
tion on  Snake  River  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Park  is  a 
stretch  of  sixty  miles  without  a human  habitation.  With 
good  shoeing  we  expected  to  make  it  in  three  days,  and  of 
course  whatever  of  food,  bedding,  or  other  necessities  we 
had  must  be  carried  on  our  backs.  We  had  never  been 
through  the  Falls  River  Pass,  and  would  have  to  travel 
by  map  and  compass.  Before  starting  on  this  trip  we 
concluded  to  make  a side  trip  to  a trapper’s  cabin  on 
Warm  River.  This  is  close  to  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Park,  and  we  wanted  to  get  information  from  the  trapper 
about  the  big  game  in  that  part  of  the  preserve.  From 
the  native  “ Saints”  we  easily  obtained  a large  and  varied 
fund  of  information  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  cabin. 
No  one  had  ever  been  there,  but  each  knew  just  where  it 
was,  and  they  placed  it  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  all 
the  way  from  five  to  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth.  At 
Marysville  there  was  two  and  one-half  feet  of  snow,  at  the 
mouth  of  Warm  River  we  found  five,  and  at  the  trapper’s 
cabin,  nine  miles  further,  there  was  a little  more  than 
seven  feet.  In  the  timber  it  was  very  loose  and  soft  on 
top,  and  my  nine-and-one-half-foot  skis  let  me  in  half-way 
to  the  knees.  This  made  tremendous  hard  shoeing,  and 
though  the  mercury  must  have  been  below 
zero,  we  were  more  than  warm  enough. 

Shortly  after  sundown  the  precipitous 
bluffs  and  overhanging  snow-drifts  forced 
us  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  The  river  was 
entirely  free  from  ice,  about  forty  yards 
wide,  and  not  very  cold.  Selecting  a riffle 
where  it  seemed  about  knee-deep,  we  re- 
moved our  overshoes,  German  socks,  and 
stockings,  and  turned  our  trousers  up  above 
the  knees.  Then  shouldering  our  skis,  and 
cautiously  feeliug  our  way  over  the  rocks 
with  the  ski-pole,  we  reached  the  opposite 
bank  without  accident.  It  was  a snow  bank 
seven  feet  high,  and  we  had  to  break  it 
down  with  the  ski -pole  before  we  could 
climb  out.  Wow!  but  it  was  cold,  and  soft 
and  fleecy,  and  stuck  to  our  bare  wet  feet 
and  legs,  and  made  them  blue  and  numb. 

We  sat  down  on  our  skis  and  dressed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  when  we  again 
mounted  the  skis  the  fast-gathering  dark- 
ness and  the  fact  that  we  had  no  rations, 
blankets,  nor  axe,  were  not  our  only  incen- 
tives to  a rapid  gait. 

We  were  not  lost,  but  the  cabin  was. 

A half-hour  of  brisk  work  was  just  begin- 
ning to  send  the  blood  tiugling  through  our 
numbed  feet,  when  we  caught  the  welcome 
odor  of  a fat  pine  fire,  mingled  with  the 
aroma  of  a pipe  of  fragrant  tobacco,  and 
soon  our  hearty  shout  brought  the  trapper 
to  his  door.  A typical  old  mountaineer  we 
found  him,  hairy,  happy,  and  hospitable, 
and  he  gave  us  a cordial  welcome  and  the 
best  that  his  little  cabin  afforded.  After  a 
prodigious  supper  of  coffee,  venison,  and 
“sour-dough”  bread,  we  dried  our  clothing 
by  his  fireplace,  and  smoked  and  listened  to 
his  stories  until  nine  o’clock.  He  insisted 
on  our  using  his  bunk,  while  he  slept  on  the 
floor.  A hardy  and  whole-souled  set  are 
these  prospectors  and  trappers.  Simple  in 
habit  and  thought,  their  wants  are  few  and 
easily  supplied.  Living  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  they  get  very  near  to  Nature’s 
heart,  and  possess  a simple  grandeur  of  char- 
acter which  is  seldom  met  with  in  this  nine- 
teenth-century civilization.  Living  almost 
entirely  upon  wild  meat,  I have  never  yet 
known  one  of  them  to  kill  a bird  or  game 
animal  but  for  food ; but  they  recognize  no 
right  in  a law  that  forbids  them  killing 
enough  for  their  wants  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  We  learned  something  of  old  Bob 
Vaux’s  history — how  last  spring  he  had  sold 
his  interest  in  a mine  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  had  a glorious  time  during  the 
week  that  the  money  lasted,  and  that  he  was 
now  trapping  for  a “ grub-stake,”  to  enable 
him  to  work  next  summer  on  a copper  pros- 
pect which  he  had  recently  located.  He  ac- 
companied us  back  to  Marysville,  and  vol- 
unteered to  go  with  us  on  our  trip  as  far  as 
the  station  on  Snake  River,  which  offer  we 
gladly  accepted.  The  next  day  we  were  treated  to  a 
blizzard,  in  token  of  what  we  might  expect  if  we  ventured 
across  this  frontier  of  civilization;  and  we  spent  the 
whole  day  in  the  little  Mormon  cabin,  making  prepara- 
tions for  a start  on  the  morrow. 

Our  slender  hickory  skis  were  the  admiration  of  the 
natives,  and  as  unlike  the  cumbersome  pine  boards  which 
they  use  as  a thoroughbred  racer  is  unlike  a bronco. 
Their  leather  stirrups  were  carefully  looked  to,  and  the 
bottoms  waxed  and  polished  smooth  as  glass.  A screw- 
driver, a few  screws,  and  plenty  of  good  leather  strings 
were  stowed  away  in  our  pack,  in  case  repairs  became 
necessary.  For  bedding  we  each  had  a fur-lined  canvas 
sleeping-bag  weighing  ten  pounds.  A small  frying-pan, 
a tiu  cup,  a tomato-can  with  wire  bail,  a sheath-knife,  and 
a small  hatchet  were  also  necessary.  The  rest  of  our  load 
consisted  of  flour,  salt,  yeast-powder,  tea,  and  bacon,  and 
each  of  us  wore  a revolver  and  carried  plenty  of  matches. 
Truly  a Spartan  outfit;  but  even  twenty-five  pounds  on 
one’s  back  grows  very  heavy  towards  the  end  of  a long 
day’s  journey. 

We  wore  German  socks  and  overshoes,  flannel  shirts, 
leather  jackets,  and  Mackinaw  coats,  with  warm  caps  and 
big  mittens. 

Our  first  day’s  march  was  to  a deserted  cabin  sixteen 
miles  away,  called  the  Reisiug  cabin.  There  was  only  six 
inches  of  soft  snow  on  top  of  the  crust,  and  Bob  was  sure 
we  could  haul  our  load  easier  than  we  could  pack  it.  So 
we  negotiated  with  a youthful  “Saint”  for  a “Sheboy- 
gan,” as  they  call  it — a light  hand-sled,  the  runners  made 
from  an  old  pair  of  skis — and  on  to  this  we  lashed  all  our 
impedimenta— about  eighty  pounds.  We  got  a lift  in  a 


they  had  brought  several  days’  rations  of  flour  and  tea. 
They  had  killed  an  elk  near  the  cabin,  and  had  plenty  of 
fresh  meat.  They  also  had  a full-grown  axe,  two  frying- 
pans,  and  a teapot — luxuries  pertaining  to  a permanent 
camp.  The  cabin  seemed  very  comfortable.  There  was 
a good  fireplace,  and  the  dirt  floor  was  dry,  if  not  very 
soft. 

While  the  young  man  cut  some  steaks  of  elk  meat,  the 
father  fried  flapjacks  and  brewed  tea.  and  soon,  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  we  were  enjoying  such  a supper  us  only 
hungry  snow-shoe  tourists  cun  appreciate.  After  supper 
and  a restful  pipe  or  two,  we  were  glad  to  turn  in.  Next 
day  we  rested  in  the  cabin,  hoping  that  the  new  snow 
would  settle,  and  perhaps  crust  hard  enough  to  bear  the 
toboggan. 

Our  acquaintance  with  “ Old  Sliep,”  as  he  is  called, 
progressed  rapidly,  and,  besides  all  his  family  history,  he 
told  us  that  he  knew  all  the  country  ahead  of  us  1o  the 
top  of  the  divide,  and  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  soldier’s 
station,  and  he  finally  offered  to  guide  us  that  far  on  our 
way.  There  is  a blazed  trail  all  the  way,  and  freight- 
wagons  have  been  run  over  it,  but  now  even  the  blazes 
were  covered  by  snow.  “Old  Sliep ’’knew  of  a cached 
cabin  near  the  ford  of  Bechler  River,  built  by  poachers 
in  the  palmy  days  when  poaching  in  that  part  of  the  Park 
was  uninterrupted,  and  we  decided  to  make  that  our  next 
camping-place.  As  Shepherd  expected  a neighbor’s  son 
up  next  day  with  more  grub,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
Bob,  Shepherd,  and  myself  should  start  for  the  cabin 
next  morning,  and  that  the  following  day  Bob  and  I should 
make  a circle  into  Falls  River  meadows  looking  for  big 
game,  while  Shepherd  would  try  to  build  a raft  on  which 


Shepherd  knew  “where  he  was  at.”  We  were  at  least  five 
miles  from  the  cached  cabiu,  and  about  twelve  from  the 
one  we  had  left  in  the  morning.  A brief  council  of  war 
revealed  a unanimity  of  opinion  that  we  coidd  not  reach 
the  cabin  before  dark,  and  could  not  find  it  after  dark. 
We  were  very  tired,  and  old  Don’s  tongue  was  dragging 
in  the  snow.  So  we  concluded  to  make  camp  while  it 
was  yet  light.  The  little  creek  was  entirely  frozen  up, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  snow  for  tea.  We  selected  a big 
tree  near  a grove  of  dry  pine  poles,  and  hanging  our  packs 
in  the  lower  limbs,  we  unharnessed  Donald  and  proceeded 
to  make  ourselves  at  home.  After  some  difficulty  we 
started  a fire  in  the  snow,  and  while  the  old  man  tried  to 
cook  supper,  Bob  and  I busied  ourselves  in  felling  the 
dry  poles  with  the  lmlchct  and  packing  them  in  on  our 
snow-shoes.  Mr.  Don  coiled  himself  up  on  a bit  of  can- 
vas as  close  to  the  fire  as  he  could  get,  and  never  stirred 
till  supper  was  ready. 

Here  we  realized  the  mistake  we  had  made  in  not  bring- 
ing an  axe,  though  it  is  much  heavier  and  more  awkward 
to  pack;  for  felling  dry  trees  with  a hatchet  is  slow  and 
dangerous,  and  I narrowly  missed  culling  my  kuec  by  a 
glancing  blow.  Yet  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  the 
worst  end  of  the  bargain.  Even  a Chinaman  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  cook  supper  under  those  conditions. 
First  he  melted  snow  in  the  ftying-pnn  and  tilled  the 
tin  cup  and  tomato-can  witli  water.  Then  he  fried  some 
bacon,  and  stacked  it  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  dry  poles 
which  we  had  brought  in.  Then,  setting  the  frying  pan 
in  the  snow  to  cool,  he  unpacked  the  sack  of  flour,  set  it 
on  a pine  bough  to  keep  it  out  of  the  snow,  and  scooped 
out  a hollow  in  the  flour,  iuto  which  he  put  yeast-powder 


lumber-sleigh  for  the  first  five  miles,  then  Bob  harnessed 
himself  to  the  “Sheboygan,”  and  we  started  gayly  across 
the  rolling  prairie  towards  the  timbered  foot-hills.  At 
first  Bob  easily  pulled  the  “sheboygan,”  as  he  insisted  on 
calling  it,  as  fast  as  one  of  us  could  break  trail. 

As  we  entered  the  timber  the  snow  rapidly  grew  deep- 
er on  top,  and  Bob  and  1 had  to  work  tandem  on  the  to- 
boggan; and  presently  we  reached  a steepish  hill,  where 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  three  failed  to  budge  it.  It 
sank  down  uutil  the  deck  dragged  and  pushed  great  mass- 
es of  snow  in  front  of  it.  Those  long,  narrow,  smooth- 
bottomed  skis  have  a wonderful  propensity  for  going 
down  hill,  but  it  requires  a lot  of  skilful  coaxing  to  get 

them  up  a hill.  Bob  said : “ the  skis!  They’re  worse 

than  a Mormon  elder  for  backsliding!”  To  add  to  our  dis- 
comfort, it  began  to  snow.  Bob  finally  dismounted  and 
pulled  the  toboggan  up  on  foot,  while  we  carried  his 
skis.  This  was  very  slow  and  laborious,  for  about  every 
tenth  step  he  would  break  through  the  crust  and  wallow 
waist-deep  in  the  snow. 

It  was  quite  dark  when,  tired  out  and  hungry  as  wolves, 
we  reached  the  cabin.  We  found  it  occupied  temporarily 
by  an  old  Mormon  named  Billy  Shepherd,  who  had  come 
out  from  Marysville  with  his  son  to  pass  a week  or  so  in 
hunting  and  trapping.  Of  course  they  had  a fire  and  suf- 
ficient dry  wood  for  the  night.  They  had  a large  dog 
trained  to  haul  a toboggan,  and  as  they  had  come  out  be- 
fore the  blizzard,  and  while  the  snow  was  hard  on  top, 


we  could  cross  the  Bechler.  The  Captain  and  young 
Shepherd  were  to  come  on  and  join  us  the  second  night  at 
the  cabin,  bringing  more  rations.  We  were  off  at  day- 
light. Bob  carried  his  blanket  and  about  twenty  pounds 
of  flour.  I had  my  sleeping-bag,  pistol,  and  hatchet,  and 
some  other  small  things;  and  Shepherd  put  his  blanket, 
the  bacon,  frying-pan,  etc.,  on  his  toboggan,  and  harnessed 
in  old  Don,  the  faithful  collie.  Presently  it  began  to 
snow;  or,  rather,  we  struck  the  edge  of  the  snow-storm, 
for  I think  it  had  been  snowing  there  for  the  last  month, 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  is  snowing  there  yet. 

We  travelled  across  a rolling  country  covered  with 
jack-pines  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  open  parks. 
The  freshly  fallen  snow  was  so  loose  that  we  sank  almost 
knee-deep.  Bob  and  I took  turns  in  breaking  trail.  The 
old  man  had  about  all  he  could  do  to  follow  us.  and  the 
ood  “ Donald  ” brought  up  the  rear  with  his  sledge.  The 
og  had  the  heaviest  load  of  any  one  in  the  party,  and 
the  judgmeut  and  sagacity  with  which  he  managed  steep 
hill  sides  and  jack-pines  were  remarkable.  He  worked 
very  willingly,  and  seemed  proud  of  his  job. 

After  a lmlf-hour  of  trail-breaking  I would  fallback,  wind- 
ed, and  dripping  with  perspiration,  then  Bob  would  break 
trail  for  a half-hour.  We  were  unable  to  follow  the  road, 
though  both  Bob  and  Shepherd  had  been  over  it  many 
times  in  summer.  The  air  was  so  full  of  snow  we  could 
not  see  the  mountain-peaks  ahead,  so  we  had  to  travel  by 
compass.  About  four  o’clock  we  struck  Rock  Creek,  and 
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and  salt,  then  poured  in  the  water,  and  proceeding  in  a 
very  knowing  way,  he  soon  had  a big  lump  of  dough. 
Scraping  the  grease  out  of  the  frying-pan,  he  saved  it 
carefully  on  a chip,  and  was  then  ready  to  bake  his  bread 
iu  the  frying-pan.  This  was  the  hardest  part,  for  the  fire 
had  settled  some  four  or  five  feet  into  the  soft  snow,  and 
he  had  to  keep  stamping  snow  to  keep  down  to  a level 
with  it,  nnd  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  get  a bed  of  live 
coals  in  a snow  bank.  By  dark  we  had  enough  drv  wood 
to  last,  all  night.  Then  we  dug  little  trenches,  leading 
back  from  the  big  and  constantly  deepening  hole  which 
the  fire  had  made,  and  sat  down  on  heaps  of  fir  boughs  to 
eat  supper.  We  alternately  ale  baked  flapjacks,  and  melt- 
ed snow  to  replenish  the  “teapot,”  and  it  was  nearly  nine 
o'clock  when  our  hunger  and  thirst  were  finally  appeased; 
and  from  then  until  four  in  the  morning  we  smoked  our 
pipes,  cut  wood,  and  punched  the  fire.  When  not  at  work 
I sat  in  my  sleeping-bag.  for  I had  no  other  wrap,  and  my 
clothes  were  so  wet  with  perspiration  that  I felt  chilly  on 
the  “off  side,”  no  matter  how  often  I turned  about.  1 
fell  asleep  several  times,  and  must  have  slept  in  all  nearly 
an  hour.  We  did  not  dare  let  one  another  sleep  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  a time,  for  fear  of  any  of  them 
freezing  death. 

At  four  o’clock  we  began  getting  breakfast  (the  menu 
was  the  same  as  for  supper),  and  by  daylight  were  ready 
to  pack  up  and  leave  this  inhospitable  camp.  Our  fire  had 
gotten  to  the  ground  by  this  time,  so  the  bread-baking  was 
easier,  but  the  hole  was  so  deep  that  we  could  not  see  out. 

During  the  night  it  had  ceased 
snowing,  but  shortly  after  daylight 
it  began  again,  and  soon  the  air  was 
literally  full  of  fine  soft  snow. 

At  eleven  o’clock  we  struck  a lit- 
tle park,  and  a big  tree  that  old  Shep- 
herd recognized,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  camp  he  knew 
exactly  where  we  were.  Pointing 
into  the  timber,  he  said,  “The  cabin 
is  right  iu  there,  and  not  over  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  away.”  We 
travelled  a mile,  then  changed  the 
course,  and  came  out  at  the  river. 

'I’lie  old  man  was  stampeded,  tired 
out,  and  disgusted.  He  swore  heart- 
ily, “couldn’t  see  how  he  came  to 
miss  it,”  ami  finally  declared  that  he 
w'ould  not  attempt  to  guide  us  any- 
where in  such  a storm. 

The  river  ran  black,  but  entirely 
open,  and  about  forty  yards  wide, 
between  overhanging  banks  of  snow 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  It 
was  nearly  waist-deep,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  undressing  and  wading  it, 
and  trying  to  climb  out  into  the  snow 
bank  opposite,  was  anything  but  in- 
viting. 

The  first  thing,  however,  was  to 
find  the  cabin,  where  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  to  join  us  that  night.  As 
they  had  a good  trail  to  follow,  we 
judged  they  would  get  in  all  right. 

So,  after  some  lunch,  we  circled 
back,  and  this  time,  by  good  luck, 
we  struck  the  little  lake,  on  the  bank 
of  which  the  cabin  was  located. 

Even  then  Shepherd  was  so  bewil- 
dered by  the  storm  that  he  was 
uncertain  which  way  the  cabin  lay. 

So,  skirling  the  edge  of  the  lnke,  we 
finally  discovered  it,  and  thought  our 
troubles  were  over  for  one  night  at 
least.  We  soon  learned  our  mis- 
take. 

The  cabin  wras  simply  a big  crib 
of  logs  with  a roof  over  it,  aud  a 
hole  about  three  by  four  feel  where 
a door  should  have  been.  The  snow 
bank  on  which  we  stood  was  level 
with  the  eaves,  and  we  took  off  our 
skis  and  slid  into  the  cabin  like  so 
many  beavers— only  in  the  reverse 
position.  The  ground  inside  was 
covered  with  snow.  There  was  no 
fireplace,  but  a square  hole  in  the 
roof  through  which  the  smoke  was 
supposed  to  escape.  With  a ski-pole 
we  pushed  a hole  through  the  snow- 
drift that  covered  it  to  a depth  of 
six  feet,  then  cleared  the  snow  from 
the  door  as  well  as  we  could,  and  while  Bob  went  back 
to  cut  the  trail  and  prevent  the  Captain  from  follow- 
ing our  wanderings,  we  busied  ourselves  with  felling  dry 
trees  for  wood  aud  bringing  in  boughs  to  sleep  on,  and 
before  this  was  completed  the  oilier  party  came  in  with 
another  dog  and  toboggan.  Cooking  supper  was  even 
more  difficult  than  it  was  the  night  before,  for  as  soon  as 
the  fire  was  started  under  the  hole  the  snow  melted  and 
ran  down  in  big  streams  that  sizzled  with  the  bacon  in 
the  frying-pan  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
Soon  we  were  obliged  to  move  the  fire  to  one  side,  and 
then  the  smoke  would  not  go  through  the  hole,  but  filled 
the  cabin  so  thick  that  one  could  shoot  a hole  in  it.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  could  uever  get  enough  tea  and  flap- 
jacks  to  go  around,  and  as  soon  as  our  hunger  and  thirst 
were  satisfied  we  crawled  into  the  sleeping-bags,  and  I was 
asleep  almost  before  my  first  pipe  was  finished.  Our  beds 
were  quite  comfortable,  and  by  taking  turns  in  keeping 
fire  we  each  got  considerable  sleep. 

In  the  morning  it  was  still  snowing  big  feathery  flakes, 
which  filled  all  the  air.  We  held  a council  of  war,  and 
the  guides  refused  to  go  any  further.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  river  to  cross,  with  its  high  hanks  of  snow 
on  either  side.  To  build  a raft  with  only  our  hatchet 
would  take  a whole  day;  to  take  off  our  clothes  and 
wade  would  be  a little  dangerous,  and  a great  deal  dis- 
agreeable. since  one  would  have  to  stand  in  the  water 
waist-deep  and  break  down  with  a ski -pole  a place  to 
get  out  on  the  opposite  side.  Once  across  the  river,  and 
we  had  thirty  miles  of  trackless  country  to  cross  before 
reaching  the  station.  This  would  take  us  three  days  at 
best  in  this  storm  of  soft  snow,  with  a good  chance  of 
getting  lost.  We  had  scant  one  day’s  rations  left,  so  we 
were  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  guides’ 


view.  It  was  absolutely  useless  to  look  for  game  in  such 
a snow-storm,  so  we  decided  to  return  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  trail  we  had  brokeu  coming  up  should 
be  obliterated. 

By  a forced  march  we  reached  the  Reising  cabin  that 
night.  The  last  bit  of  bacon  disappeared  for  supper,  and, 
as  Shepherd’s  friend,  who  came  up  the  day  we  left,  hud 
hauled  the  remainder  of  the  elk  meat  home,  we  break- 
fasted the  next  morning  on  lea  and  flapjacks.  We  made 
the  return  trip  to  Marysville  in  a day,  and  returned  to 
the  fort  the  same  way  we  had  come. 

We  had  been  unable  to  carry  out  our  orders  to  inspect 
the  winter  stations,  but  had  gained  a lot  of  experience 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  cavalry  officers,  and  had 
secured  much  valuable  information,  besides  frightening 
our  poacher  friends  by  appearing  when  least  expected, 
and  from  a new  direction. 

We  found  upon  arriving  home  that  two  of  the  men 
from  Snake  River  station  had  been  caught  out  in  the 
blizzard  at  the  same  time  that  we  w-ere  trying  to  reach 
their  station.  They  got  lost,  and  staid  out  all  night,  suf- 
fering horribly.  One  of  them  froze  his  feet  so  badly  that 
he  had  to  come  into  the  fort,  being  hauled  part  of  the 
way  on  a toboggan.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for  severul 
weeks  as  a result  of  this  blizzard,  and  nearly  lost  the  toes 
of  one  foot. 

We  had  scouted  in  the  Park  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
had  fought  forest  fires  and  swam  rivers,  hunted  poachers 
and  been  hunted  by  poachers,  and  while  this  was  not  our 


first  trip  on  snow-shoes,  yet  without  this  particular  trip 
our  experience  would  have  been  very  incomplete. 

We  are  waiting  now  for  a flying-machine  agent  to  come 
our  way. 

THE  GREAT  YALE-HARVARD  GAME 
OF  1902. 

Si  JFootball  forecast. 

I. 

“ Tins  is  no  ordinary  crisis.”  said  the  president.  “ The 
university  is  being  swamped.  Students  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  crowded  in  on  us  year  after  year  in 
numbers  so  rapidly  increasing  that,  already  greatly  em- 
barrassed, we  are  threatened  with  the  gravest  complica- 
tions. No  student,  as  you  know,  pays  the  university  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  his  training.  Our  resources,  strained 
five  years  ago  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  capacity,  have 
each  year  since  fallen  more  and  more  short  of  the  demands 
made  on  them.  Another  defeat  in  football  will  bring  down 
upon  us  further  hordes  of  youth  hungry  for  culture.  As 
you  know,  two  years  ago  I withdrew'  my  objections  to  legis- 
lative interference,  and  suffered  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  to  pass  an  anti-football  bill.  When  the  Governor 
vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too  many  en- 
thusiasts in  the  world  anyhow,  and  that  football  didn’t 
dispose  of  half  enough  of  them,  my  last  hope  of  legisla- 
tive relief  was  killed.  Unless  the  eleven  can  win  the 
game  with  Yale  this  year,  and  divert  some  part  of  our 
annual  increase  to  New  Haven,  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  which  it  is  most  repulsive  to  me  to  confemplate. 
Do  your  best.  Duval.  Do  a great  deal  better  than  your 
best.  You  must  win  this  year — you  really  must!” 


“Dr.  Eliot,”  replied  the  football  captain,  shifting  the 
bandage  on  his  head  so  that  one  eye  was  partly  uncovered, 
“you  know  the  situation.  You  know  what  sort  of  foot- 
ball material  we  are  getting.  What  good  are  all  those 
platoons  of  grinds  to  football?  Since  the  broken  pieces 
of  Keene’s  spectacles  were  driven  into  his  eyes  two  years 
ago  the  near-sighted  men  have  refused  to  play.  Out  of 
the  remaining  rump  1 have  gathered  what  I could.  The 
repairs  on  last  year’s  team  have  gone  on  so  slowly,  and 
are  still  so  far  from  complete,  that  our  reliance  must  be 
almost  wholly  on  raw  plnyers.  Melledge  is  left,  but  the 
eight  ribs  he  broke  last  year  compel  him  to  wear  a steel 
jacket, which  is  stiff  and  heavy,  and  handicaps  him.  Still, 
the  utmost  has  been  done,  and  the  coachers  have  a new 
stratagem  that  they  seem  to  think  well  of,  and  which  is 
now  being  perfected  in  the  laboratory.” 

“ I am  sure,  Duval,  you  will  do  your  best.” 

“ Thank  you.  doctor.” 

“ And  if  you  fall,  your  name  shall  go  on  the  new  foot- 
ball tablet  in  Memorial  Hall.” 

II. 

It  was  a great  spectacle.  The  Soldiers’  Field  had  never 
seen  a throng  quite  so  mighty.  On  the  seats  around  the 
gridiron  tumultuous  myriads  ranged.  Close  by,  the  long 
row  of  waiting  hearses  and  ambulances  lent  intensity  to  the 
landscape.  Iu  the  permanent  field-hospital,  lately  given 
to  the  college  by  Congressman  Roosevelt,  the  surgeons 
were  arranging  their  instruments  and  laying  bandages 
out.  In  the  Carey  Athletic  House 
the  eleven  were  parting  from  friends 
aud  relatives,  not  all  of  whom  could 
keep  back  their  tears.  The  parents 
of  Duval  and  his  aged  grandmother 
had  come  from  Dubuque  to  bid 
him  farewell.  They  were  a Spartan 
group.  “Do  your  duty,  Harry,” 
cried  the  brave  father.  His  mother 
kissed  him,  but  she  could  not  speak. 
The  grandmother  patted  his  cheek 
with  a wrinkled  hand.  Age  has  few 
tears,  but  they  are  costly. 

Yale  was  strong  on  the  benches. 
Her  continuous  athletic  triumphs 
had  kept  down  her  registration  to  a 
number  well  within  her  means.  She 
was  very  prosperous.  Her  profes- 
sors’ salaries  had  all  been  raised. 
Her  students,  now  largely  drawn 
from  the  leisure  and  sporting  classes, 
were  for  the  most  part  iu  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  come  on  in  con- 
siderable force  to  back  their  team. 
A great  roar  greeted  the  players  as 
they  came  on  the  field,  and  as  the 
ball  rolled  out  upon  the  gridiron 
and  the  whistle  of  the  referee  shrilled 
on  the  air,  the  drivers  of  the  hearses 
and  ambulances  stood  all  alert  and 
ready  to  draw  the  blankets  from  their 
horses. 

It  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond half.  In  the  first  half  neither 
side  had  scored,  but  the  execution 
had  been  terrific.  The  Harvard  group 
of  substitutes,  which  had  numbered 
thirty  at  the  start,  had  dwindled 
down  to  three.  Weeping  players 
had  been  led  off  the  field  by  dozens, 
the  ambulance  horses  were  dripping 
with  sweat,  and  only  one  of  the 
hearses  was  left.  Yale  had  made 
one  touch-down  in  the  second  half, 
and  the  score  was  4 to  0 in  her  favor. 
A group  of  Harvard  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  sat  together 
watching  the  game  with  pitiable 
anxiety.  Many  sympathetic  glances 
were  directed  toward  them,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  if  Yale  won, 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  teach- 
ing force  at  Harvard  would  compel 
a sweeping  reduction  in  all  salaries 
not  provided  by  specific  funds.  Of 
the  eleven  with  which  Harvard  had 
begun  the  game  only  the  veterans 
Duval  and  Melledge  were  left.  Three 
times  the  rest  of  the  team  had 
been  replaced  with  fresh  men.  Ten 
fleeting  minutes  were  left.  Sud- 
denly a signal  from  Duval  was  followed  by  quick  and 
curious  movements  by  four  players.  In  an  instant  a 
dark,  clinging,  vapor  enveloped  the  referee  aud  his  assist- 
ant spotters,  obscuring  their  view,  and  causing  them  to 
gasp  nnd  cough.  It  lasted  but  the  fraction  of  a minute,  hut 
in  that  instant  a well  directed  kick  from  Duval  had  caught 
the  mighty  Higginbotham,  the  great  Yale  half-buck,  just 
below  the  ribs,  and  stretched  his  huge  form  inanimate 
upon  the  earth.  Simultaneously  and  by  analogous  means 
four  other  YTale  players  had  been  instantly  disabled,  aud 
Melledge,  the  ball  hugged  against  his  glittering  corselet, 
was  speeding,  with  Duval  at  his  elbow,  across  au  almost 
open  field  toward  the  Yale  goal-posts.  Thompson,  who 
tried  to  stop  him,  was  struck  full  amidships  by  the  head 
of  Duval  travelling  with  immense  velocity,  thrown  six- 
teen feet,  and  left  a palpitating  mass  incapable  of  sense  or 
motion.  Duval  himself  went  down,  but  the  touch-down 
was  made  directly  behind  the  goal-posts.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  was  stupendous,  and  when  one  of  the  sur- 
viving Cabots  kicked  an  easy  goal,  the  firmament  was  rent 
with  shouting,  and  nearly  half  an  acre  of  Harvard  benches 
dripped  with  unrestrainable  tears. 

There  were  but  three  minutes  left,  and  the  YTale  team, 
groggy  nnd  demoralized,  could  barely  hold  its  own,  and 
almost  immediately  were  led  weeping  from  the  field.  Du- 
val’s neck  was  found  to  have  beeu  broken  by  his  impas- 
sioned meeting  with  Thompson,  but  his  funeral  was  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  that  Cambridge  ever  saw, 
and  the  statue  of  him  by  St.  Gaudens  promises  to  keep 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  future  generations  the  precious 
memory  of  the  devoted  soul  who  checked  the  stampede 
of  learners  towards  Harvard,  and  saved  that  good  old 
nursery  of  learning  aud  true  sport  from  being  over- 
whelmed. E.  S.  M. 
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chapter  IX. 

A HERO  CARniKS  WATER  IN  THE  SDN. 

WITH  all  which  adventuring  and  bepraisement 
back  and  forth,  as  those  who  know  nineteen 
will  readily  be  assured,  I went  home  no  little 
elated.  For  had  I not  come  without  dishonor 
through  a new  and  remarkable  experience,  and  even  de- 
fied the  Mystery  of  the  While  Wolf,  at  perhaps  more  risk 
to  myself  than  at  the  time  I had  imagined?  For,  as  I 
found  afterwards,  there  were  thoso  among  the  company 
at  the  Swan  that  night  of  sterner  mould  and  more  serious 
make  than  Michael  Texel. 

But,  at  all  events,  home  to  the  Red  Tower  I strode, 
whistling,  and  in  a very  cocksure  humor. 

The  little  Helene  was  going  about  her  house  duties  si- 
lently and  distantly  when  1 came  down  from  my  turret 
room  on  the  forenoon  of  the  morrow.  She  did  not  come 
forward  to  be  kissed,  as  had  been  her  wont  every  morning 
ever  since  I carried  her,  a little  forlorn  maid,  up  to  mine 
own  bed  that  chill  winter’s  night. 

“ A good-morrow,  Little  Playmate!”  I bade  her,  gayly. 
For  my  heart  was  singing  a good  tune,  well  pleased  with 
itself,  and  willing  to  be  at  amity  with  every  one  else  — 
counting,  indeed,  ns  is  the  wont  of  brisk  hearts,  a gloomy 
face  little  less  than  a personal  insult. 

But  the  maid  did  not  answer;  neither,  indeed,  did  she 
seem  to  have  heard  me. 

“ I bade  you  fair  good-morning,  Helene,”  said  I again, 
stopping  in  my  walk  across  to  my  breakfast  platter. 

But  still  she  was  silent,  casting  sand  upon  the  tiled  floor, 
nnd  sweeping  it  up  with  great  vigor,  all  her  fair  body 
swaying  and  yielding  to  the  grace  of  movement  at  every 
stroke.  Strange,  it  seemed  she  was  now  just  about  the 
age  when  I developed  those  nodosities  of  knee  and  elbow 
wfiich  troubled  me  so  sore,  but  yet  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  about  her,  only  delicate  slimness  and  featly 
rounded  grace. 

I went  over  to  her,  and  would  have  set  my  palm  affec- 
tionately on  her  shoulder.  But  she  escaped,  just  as  a bird 
does  when  you  try  to  put  your  hand  upon  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  fly  off.  It  simply  is  not  there  when  your 
hand  reaches  the  place. 

“Let  be,”  she  said,  looking  upon  me  haughtily.  “ By 
what  right  do  you  seek  to  touch  me,  sir?” 

“Sweetheart,”  said  I,  following  her,  and  much  aston- 
ished, “because  I have  always  done  it,  and  you  never 
objected  before.” 

“When  I was  a child,  and  when  you  loved  me  as  a 
child,  it  was  well.  But  now,  when  I am  neither  a child 
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nor  yet  do  you  love  me,  I would  have  you  cease  to  treat 
me  as  you  have  done.” 

“ You  are  indeed  no  longer  a child,  but  the  fairest  of 
sweet  maids,”  I made  answer.  “ I will  do  nothing  you 
do  not  wish  me  to  do.  For,  hearken  to  me,  Helene,  my 
heart  is  bound  up  in  you,  ns  indeed  you  know.  But  as  to 
the  second  word  of  accusation— that  I do  not  love  you 
any  more — ” 

“ You  do  not— you  cannot!”  she  interrupted;  “or  you 
would  not  go  out  with  Michael  Texel  all  night  to  drink- 
ing-places and  worse,  keeping  your  father  and  those  that 
do  love  awake,  hurting  their  hearts  here  ” (she  put  her 
hand  on  her  side);  “and  all  for  what? — that  you  mny 
drink  and  revel  and  run  into  danger  with  your  true 
friends.” 

“ Sweetheart — ” I began,  penitently. 

The  Little  Playmate  made  a gesture  of  infinite  im- 
patience. 

“ Do  not  call  me  tlmt,”  she  said;  “you  have  no  right. 
I am  not  your  sweetheart.  You  have  no  heart  at  all  to 
love  any  one  with,  or  you  would  not  behave  as  you  have 
done  lately.  You  are  naught  but  a silly,  selfish  boy,  that 
cares  for  nothing  but  his  own  applause,  nnd  thinks  that 
he  lias  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  home  when  his  high 
mightiness  is  ready  and  find  us  all  on  our  knees  before 
him,  saying,  ‘ Put  your  foot,  great  sir,  on  our  necks— so 
shall  w*e  be  happy  and  honored.’  ” 

Now  this  was  so  perilously  near  the  truth  that  I was 
mightily  incensed,  and  I felt  that  I did  well  to  be  angry. 

“Girl,”  I said,  grandly,  “you  do  not  know  what  you 
say.  I have  been  abroad  all  night  on  the  service  of  the 
State,  nnd  I have  discovered  a most  dangerous  conspiracy 
at  the  peril  of  my  life!” 

For  I thought  it  was  as  well  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
matter;  and.  besides,  I have  never  been  able,  all  the  days 
of  me,  to  hide  my  light  under  a bushel,  as  the  clerks  prate 
about. 

But  I was  not  yet  done  with  my  adventuring  of  this 
eventful  day.  And  in  spite  of  my  father  setting  me  like 
a misbehaving  bairn  to  the  drudgery  of  the  water-carry- 
ing, there  was  more  in  life  for  me  that  day  than  merely 
hauling  upon  a handle.  For  that  is  a thing  which  galls 
an  aspiring  youth  worse  than  any  other  labor,  being  so 
terribly  monotonous. 

As  forme,  I did  not  take  kindly  to  it  at  all— not  even 
though  I could  see  mine  own  image  deep  in  the  pails  of 
water  as  they  came  up  brimming  and  cool  out  of  the 
fern -crown  dripping  darkness  of  the  well.  Aye.  and 
though  the  image  given  back  to  me  was  (I  say  it  only  of 
that  time)  a likely  enough  pioture  of  a lad,  with  short, 
crisped  locks  that  curlea  whenever  they  were  wet,  cheeks 


like  apples,  and  skin  that  hath  always  been  a trouble  to 
me.  For  I thought  it  unmanly  and  like  a girl’s.  And 
that  same  skin  of  mine  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  all  my 
days  I never  could  abide  your  buttcrmilkand-roscs  girls, 
having  a supply  about  me  enough  to  serve  a dozen,  and 
therefore  thinking  hut  little  of  their  stock  in  trade. 

Now  in  the  Wolfmark  this  is  the  common  kind  of  beauty 
— not  that  beauty  of  any  kind  is  over-common.  For  our 
mnids — especially  those  of  the  country — look  too  much  as 
if  they  had  been  made  out  of  wooden  pillows,  such  as 
laborers  use  to  lay  their  heads  on  of  nights — one  lnrge 
bolster  set  on  the  top  of  two  other  little  ones,  and  all  three 
well  wadded  with  ticking  and  feathers.  But  I hope  no 
one  will  go  back  to  the  Wolfmark  and  tell  the  maids  that 
Hugo  Gottfried  snid  this  of  them,  or  of  a surety  my  left 
ear  will  tingle  with  the  running  of  their  tongues,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  old  saw. 

It  was  three  of  the  clock,  and  I lie  sun  was  very  fierce  on 
the  dusty  unslnked  yard  of  the  Wolfsberg,  glaring  down 
upon  us  like  the  mouth  of  a wide  smelter’s  oven.  Fat 
Fritz,  the  porter,  in  his  arm-clmir  of  a cell,  was  wellnigh 
dissolved  into  lard  nnd  running  out  at  his  own  door. 
The  Playmate’s  window  was  open,  nnd  I caught  the  waft 
of  a fan  lo  nnd  fro.  I judged  therefore  that  my  lady 
knew  well  that  I was  working  out  there  in  the  heat,  and 
was  glad  of  it— being  a spiteful  pretty  minx. 

Then  1 began  to  wonder  who  had  given  her  that  fan, 
for  it  was  not  like  my  father  to  do  it,  and  she  knew  no 
other.  “Ah!”  I said  to  myself,  ns  a thought  struck  me, 
“could  it  possibly  be  Michael  Texel?  He  is  rich,  and 
Helene  mny  have  known  him  before.  The  cunning,  dnik- 
eyed  little  vagabond,  to  take  my  introduction  yes  tor- 
even  as  if  she  hnd  never  set  eyes  on  the  fellow  before, 
while  here  it  is  ns  clear  as  dnyliglit  that  he  hail  all  the 
time  been  giving  her  presents — fans  nnd  such  like!” 

So  I raved  within  me,  half  because  I believed  it,  nnd 
half  because  sbe  seemed  so  comfortable  up  there,  with 
her  feet  on  a stool,  and  a cool  jug  of  curds  at  her  elbow, 
while  I sweated  and  labored  in  the  sun. 

Very  decidedly  it  must  be  Texel;  devil  fly  up  with  him 
and  scratch  him  among  the  gargoyles  of  the  minster! 

The  fan  wagged  on.  It  looked  distrnetingly  cool  with- 
in. But  then  my  father — filial  obedience  was  very  dis- 
tinctly a duty;  and  also  Gottfried  Gottfried,  though  kind, 
was  a man  not  to  be  disobeyed — even  at  nineteen,  nnd 
after  defying  the  White  Wolf. 

It  was,  ns  I have  said,  about  three  by  the  sun-dial  on 
the  wall,  the  arch  of  which  cast  a shadow  like  jet  on  the 
scale,  that  my  father  came  out  through  the  narrow  door 
from  the  Judgment  Hall,  opening  it  with  bis  own  key. 
For  he  had  the  right  of  entrance  and  outgoing  of  every 
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door  in  tlie  palace,  not  even  excepting  the  bedchamber  of 
Duke  Casimir. 

“Hugo,” he  said,  “come  hither,  lad.  I did  not  mean 
to  keep  you  so  long  at  work  in  the  sun.  You  must  have 
filled  all  the  cisterns  in  the  place  by  this  time!” 

I thanked  him  sincerely,  but  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 

iect.  For,  indeed,  1 had  not  worked  quite  so  hard  as  in 
lis  haste  my  father  had  supposed  from  my  appearance. 

“Go  within.”  lie  said;  “don  quickly  your  saint’s-day 
dress,  and  betake  yourself  down  to  the  house  of  Master 
Gerard  von  Sturm,  the  city  chamberlain,  and  tell  him  all 
that  he  asks  of  you— readily  and  truly.” 

“But,  father,”  said  I,  “suppose  he  asks  of  me  that 
which  might  condemn  one  who  has  trusted  me,  what  am 
I to  say?” 

“Tut.  boy!”  said  the  father,  impatiently;  “you  mean 
young  Michael  Texel.  Fear  not  for  him.  He  was  the 
first  to  inform.  He  was  at  Master  von  Sturm’s  by  eight 
this  morning,  elbowing  half  a dozen  others,  all  burning 
and  shining  lights  of  the  famous  Society  of  the  White 
Wolf.  You  are  the  hero  oi,  the  day  down  there,  it 
seems.” 

“And,  lo!  here  I am  flouted  by  a stripling  girl,  and 
set  to  carry  water  by  the  hour  in  the  broiling  sun!”  I said 
within  myself.  I possessed,  however,  though  without 
doubt  a manifest  hero,  far  too  much  of  the  unheroic 
quality  of  discretion  to  say  this  aloud  to  my  father. 

“ I thank  you,  sir,”  I said,  respectfully.  “ I will  go  at 
once  and  put  on  my  finest  coat  and  my  shoes  of  silk.” 

My  father  smiled. 

“ You  need. not  be  particular  as  to  the  silk  shoes.  ’Tis 
to  see  Master  von  Sturm,  not  to  court  pretty  Mistress 
Ysolinde,  that  I asked  you  to  visit  the  lawyer’s  house  by 
the  Weiss  Thor.” 

But  I was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  proclaim  my  destina- 
tion as  loud  as  I dared  without  causing  suspicion. 

“Hanne,"  I cried  down  the  turret  stairs,  “I  pray  you 
bring  me  the  silken  shoes  with  the  ribbon  bows  of  silk.  I 
am  going  down  to  Master  von  Sturm’s  house.  Also  my 
gold  chain,  and  bonnet  of  blue  velvet  with  the  golden 
feather  in  it  which  1 won  at  the  last  arrow-shooting.” 

T saw  the  fluttering  of  the  fan  falter  and  stop.  A light 
foot  went  pattering  up  the  stairway  and  a door  shimmed 
in  the  tower. 

Then  I laughed,  like  the  vain,  silly  boy  1 was. 
“Mistress  Helene,”  I said  to  myself,  “you  will  find 
poor  Hugo,  whom  you  flouted  and  despised,  can  yet  pay 
liis  debts.” 

So  I put  on  the  fine  clothes  which  I wore  on  festal  days 
and  sallied  forth.  Now,  though  the  lower  orders  still 
hated  my  father  and  all  that  came  out  of  the  Red  Tower — 
or  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  out.  of  the  Wolfsberg — 
with  hardly  concealed  malice,  yet  there  were  many  in  the 
city,  specially  among  those  of  the  upper  classes,  who  began 
to  think  well  of  my  determination  to  try  another  way  of 
life  than  that  to  which  I had  been  born.  For  I made  no 
secret  of  them  atter  to  Michael  Texel  and  such  of  his  com- 
rades as  joined  us  in  our  gatherings. 

Indeed,  now,  when  I come  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  father  was  the  only'  person  of  my  acquaintance 
who  did  not  suspect  that  I was  resolved  never  to  wear 
cither  the  black  robe  of  Inquisition  or  the  crimson  of  Final 
Judgment. 

Yet  it  wore  round  to  within  two  years,  and  indeed  rather 
less,  of  the  time  for  my  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Red  Axe,  and  still  I remained  at  home,  an  idle  boy,  playing 
at  single-stick  and  fence  with  the  men-at-arms,  drinking 
beer  in  the  evening  with  my  bosom  cronies,  and,  in  the 
well-grounded  opinion  of  all  honest  people,  likely  enough 
to  come  to  no  good. 

But  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  had  my  eyes  and  my  books  open, 
and  knew  that  I was  but  biding  my  time. 

So  it  came  about  that  I carried  no  taint  of  the  dread  as- 
sociations of  the  Wolfsherg  about  me  as  I went  down  the 
bustling  street  to  the  Weiss  Thor  to  call  on  that' learned 
and  well-reputed  lawyer  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm.  So 
great  was  the  fame  of  Master  Gerard  that  he  was  often 
called  in  to  settle  the  mercantile  quarrels  of  the  burghers 
among  themselves,  and  was  even  chosen  as  arbiter  be- 
tween those  of  other  towns.  For,  though  accounted  se- 
vere, he  had  universally  the  name  of  a just  and  wise  man, 
who  would  not  rob  the  litigants  of  all  their  valuables  and 
then  decide  in  favor  of  neither,  as  was  too  often  the  way 
with  the  “justice”  of  the  great  nobles. 

As  for  Duke  Casimir  of  the  Wolfmark,  no  man  or  wo- 
man went  near  him  on  any  plea  whatsoever,  save  that  of 
asking  mercy  or  favor.  And  unless  my  father  chanced  to 
be  at  baud,  mostly  they  asked  in  vain.  For,  as  I now 
knew,  he  had  to  keep  up  the  common  bruit  of  himself 
throughout  the  country  as  a cruel,  fearless,  and  implaca- 
ble tyrant.  Besides,  his  fears  were  so  constant  and  so 
great,  perhaps  so  well  founded,  that  often  he  dared  not 
be  merciful. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THK  LUBBER  FIEND. 

At  five  of  the  clock  I lifted  the  great  wolf’s- head 
knocker  of  shining  brass  which  frowned  above  the  door 
of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm  in  the  port  of:  the  Weiss 
Thor.  Hardly  had  I let  it  fall  again,  when  a small  wicket, 
apparently  about  two  feet,  above  my  head,  opened,  and  a 
huge  round  bead  with  enormous  ears  at  cither  side  peeped 
out.  So  vast  was  the  head  and  so  small  the  aperture  that 
one  of  the  lateral  wings  of  the  chubby  face  caught  on  the 
Rill,  and  the  owner  brought  it  away  successfully  with  a 
jerk  and  a perfectly  good  humored  and  audible  “flip.” 

“ Who  nre  you  and  what  do  you  want?”  said  a wide- 
gashed  mouth,  which,  with  a squat,  flattened-out  nose  and 
two  merry  liitle  twinkling  eyes,  completed  this  wonderful 
apparition. 

The  words  were  in  themselves  somewhat  rude.  On  pa- 
per I observe  that  they  have  an  appearance  almost  trucu- 
lent. But.  spoken  as  the  thing  framed  in  the  window-sill 
said  them,  they  were  equal  to  a song  of  Brudershaft  and 
an  episcopal  benediction  rolled  in  one. 

“ I am  Hugo  Gottfried,  of  the  Red  Tower,  come  to  see 
Master  Gerard,”  I replied.  “ Who  may  you  be  that  asks 
so  boldly?” 

“I’ll  give  you  a stalk  of  rhubarb  to  suck  if  you  can 
guess,”  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

As  I had  never  in  my  life  seen  anything  in  the  least  like 
the  prodigy  it.  was  clearly  impossible  for  me  to  earn  the 
tart  succulence  of  the  summer  vegetable  on  such  easy 
terms. 

‘ I should  say,”  I replied,  “if  the  guess  savor  not  of 


insolence,  that  one  might  be  forgiven  for  mistaking  you 
for  the  Fool  of  the  Family!” 

The  grin  expanded  till  it  wellnigh  circumnavigated 
the  vast  head.  It  seemed  first  of  all  to  make  straight  for 
the  ears  on  either  side.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  finding  i hese 
obstacles  insurmountable,  it  dodged  underneath  them,  and 
the  scared  observer  could  almost  imagine  its  two  ends 
meeting  with  a click  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  at  the 
back  of  that  unseen  hemisphere  of  hairy  thatch. 

“Pinked  in  the  white  first  time — no  trial  shot!”  cried 
the  object  in  the  doorway,  cheerily.  “ I am  the  Fool  of 
the  Family.  But  not  the  only  one.” 

At  this  moment  something  happened  behind — what  I 
could  not  make  out  for  some  time.  The  head  abruptly 
disappeared.  There  was  a noise  ns  of  floor-rugs  being 
vigorously  beaten,  the  door  opened,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary figure  was  shot  out  into  the  street.  The  head 
which  I bad  seen  certainly  dime  first,  but  so  lengthy  a 
body  followed  that  it  seemed  a vain  thing  to  expect  legs 
in  addition.  Yet,  finally,  two  appeared,  each  of  which 
would  have  made  a decent  body  of  itself,  and  went  whirl- 
ing across  the  street,  till  the  whole  monstrosity  came  vio- 
lently into  collision  with  the  walls  of  the  house  stoop  op- 
posite, which  seemed  to  rock  to  its  very  foundations 
under  the  assault. 

A decent  serving -man,  in  a semi -doctor  ial  livery  of 
black  cloth,  with  a large  white  collar  laid  far  over  his 
shoulders,  and  cuffs  of  the  same  upon  his  wrists,  stood  in 
the  open  doorway  and  smiled  apologetically  at  the  visitor. 
He  was  rather  red  in  the  face,  and  panted  with  his  exer- 
tions. 

“I  ask  your  pardon,  young  sir,”  he  said.  “ That  fool, 
Jan  Lubber  Fiend,  will  ever  be  at  his  tricks.  ’Tis  my 
young  mistress  that  encourages  him,  more  is  the  pity! 
For  poor  serving-men  are  held  responsible  for  his  knavisli 
on  goings.  Why,  I had  just  set  him  cross-legged  in  the 
yard,  with  a basket  of  pease  to  shell,  seeing  how  he  grows 
as  much  as  a foot  in  the  night— or  near  by.  But  so  soon 
as  my  back  is  turned  he  will  be  forever  answering  the 
door  and  peeping  out  into  the  street  to  gather  the  mon- 
grel boys  about  him.  ’Tis  a most  foul  Lubber  Fiend 
to  keep  about  an  honest  house  plaguing  decent  folks 
withal!” 

By  this  time  the  great  oaf  had  come  back  to  the  door  of 
the  bouse,  and  now'  stood  alternately  rubbing  his  elbow 
and  rear,  with  an  expression  ludicrously  penitent,  at  once 
puzzled  and  kindly. 

“Ah,  come  in  with  you,  will  you?”  said  the  man. 
“ Certes,  were  it  not  for  Mistress  Ysolinde  I would  set  on 
the  little  imps  of  the  street  to  nip  you  to  pieces  and  eat 
you  raw.” 

The  angry  serving-man  held  the  door  as  wide  as  possi- 
ble and  stood  aside,  whereat  the  Lubber  Fiend  tucked  his 
head  so  far  down  that  it  seemed  to  disappear  into  the 
cavity  of  his  chest,  and  scurried  along  the  passage  bent 
almost  double.  As  he  passed  the  door  he  drew  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  body  together,  exactly  like  a dog  that 
fears  a kick  in  the  by-going.  The  respectable  man-ser- 
vant, stirred  not  a muscle,  but  the  gesture  told  a tale  of 
the  discipline  of  the  house  by  the  White  Gate,  at  times 
when  visitors  were  not  being  admitted  by  the  main  door, 
and  when  Mistress  Ysolinde,  favorer  of  the  Fool  Lubber 
Fiend,  was  not  so  closely  at  hand. 

It  was  a grand  house,  too,  the  finest  I had  ever  seen, 
with  hangings  of  arras  everywhere,  many  and  parti-col- 
ored— red  hunters  who  hunted,  green  foresters  who  shot, 
puff-cheeked  boys  blowing  on  hunting-horns;  a house 
with  mysterious  vistas,  glimpses  into  dim-lit  rooms,  wafts 
of  perfume,  lamps  that  were  not  extinguished  even  in  the 
daytime,  burning  far  within.  All  in  mighty  striking 
contrast  to  the  bare  stark  strength  of  our  Red  Tower  on 
the  Wolfsberg,  with  its  walls  fourteen  feet  thick. 

As  I followed  the  serving-man  through  the  halls  and 
stairways  my  feet  fell  without  noise  on  carpets  never 
woven  in  our  bare-floored  Germany,  nor  yet  in  England,  • 
where  they  still  strew  rushes,  even  (so  they  say)  in  the 
very  dining-rooms  of  the  great— surely  a most  barbarous 
and  unwholesome  country.  Nevertheless, , carpets  of 
wondrous  hue  were  here  in  the  house  of  Master  Gerard, 
scarlet  and  blue,  and  so  thick  of  ply  that  the  foot  sank 
into  them  as  if  reluctant  ever  to  rise  again. 

As  I came  to  the  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
way, one  passed  hastily  before  me  and  above  me,  with  a 
sough  and  a rustle  like  the  wind  among  tall  poplar-trees 
on  the  canal  edges. 

I looked  up,  and,  lo!  a girl,  not  beautiful,  but,  as  it 
were,  rather  strange  and  fascinating.  She  was  lithe  like 
a serpent,  and  undulated  in  her  walk.  Her  dress  was  sea- 
green  silk  of  a rare  loom,  and  clung  closely  about  her.  It 
had  scales  upon  it  of  dull  gold,  which  gave  back  a lustrous 
under-gleam  of  coppery  red  as  she  moved.  She  had  a 
pale  eager  face,  lined  with  precision  enough,  but  filled 
more  with  passion  than:womanly  charm.  Her  eyes  were 
emerald  and  beautiful,  as  the  sea  is  when  you  look  down 
upon  it  from  a height  and  the  white  sand  shines  up 
through  the  clear  depths. 

Such  was  Ysolinde,  daughter  of  Gerard  von  Sturm, 
favorer  of  Lubber  Fiends,  and  • creator  of  this  strange 
Paradise,  through  which  she  glided  like  a spangled  Orient 
serpent. 

As  I made  my  way  humbly  enough  across  to  Master 
Gerard’s  room  bis  daughter  did  not  speak  to  me,  only 
followed  me  boldly,  and  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  somewhat 
wistfully  too,  with  her  sea-green  eyes.  And  as'thedoor 
was  closing  upon  me  I saw  her  beckon  the  serving- 
man. 

But  I,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door  and  with  Master 
Gerard  von  Sturm  before  me,  had  enough  to  do  to  tell 
my  tale  and  answer  his  questions  without  troubling  my 
bead  about  green-eyed  girls. 

Master  Gerard  was  as  remarkable-looking  to  the  full  as 
his  daughter,  with  the  same  luminously  green  eyes.  But 
the  orbs  which  in  the  maid  shone  as  steadily  clear  as  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  in  the  father  glittered  opalescent  where 
he  sat  in  the  dusk,  like  the  eyes  of  Grimalkin  cornered  by 
dogs  in  some  gloomy  angle  of  the  Wolfsberg  wall. 

As  soon  as  I had  set  eyes. on  him  1 knew  that  I bad  to 
do  with  a man — not  with  a walking  show  like  my  Lord 
Duke  Casimir.  It  struck  me  that  for  good  or  evil  Master 
Gerard  could  carry  through  his  intent  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  that  in  council  he  would  smile  when  he  saw  my  fa- 
ther change  his  black  vesture  of  trial  for  the  red  of  be- 
heading. 

The  Doctor  Gerard  was  little  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Thorn.  Many  citizens  had  never  so  much  as  set  eyes  on 


him.  Nevertheless,  his  hand  was  in  everything.  Some 
said  he  was  a Jew,  chiefly  because  noue  knew  rightly 
what  he  was,  or  whence  be  had  come.  Thirty  years  had 
gone  by  since  he  had  suddenly  appeared  one  day  in  the 
noble  old  house  by  the  Weiss  Thor,  from  which  Gratz 
the  wizard  and  his  wife  had  been  burnt  out  by  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  Twenty  years  of  artistic  labor  had 
made  this  place  what  it  now  was.  And  the  little  impish 
maid  who  used  to  break  unexpectedly  upon  the  work 
men  of  Thorn  from  behind  doors,  or  who  clapped  hands 
upon  their  shoulders  in  dusky  recesses,  scaring  them  out  of 
their  wits  with  suggestions  of  witchmnsters  long  dead  and 
damned,  had  grown  into  this  maid  of  the  sea-green  eyes 
and  silken  draperies. 

“A  good -day  to  you,  Hugo  Gottfried!”  said  Master 
Gerard,  quietly,  looking  at  me  keenly  across  the  table. 
He  wore  a skull-cap  on  his  closely  cropped  head.  One 
or  two  betraying  locks  of  gray  appeared  under  it  in  front, 
but  did  not  conceal  a flat  forehead,  which  ran  back  at 
such  an  augle  that,  with  the  luminous  eyes  beneath  it,  it 
gave  him  the  look  of  a serpent  rearing  his  yellow  head  a 
little  back  in  the  act  to  strike.  This  was  a look  his 
daughter  had  also.  But  in  her  the  gesture  was  tempered 
by  the  free-playing  curves  of  a beautiful  throat  and  the 
forward  thrust  of  a rounded  chin— advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  angular  anatomy  and  bony  jaw  of  the  fa- 
mous doctor  of  law. 

Master  Gerard,  clad  in  a long  robe  of  black  velvet  from 
head  to  heel,  sat  bending  his  fingers  gracefully  together 
and  looking  at  me.  His  head  was  thrown  back,  I have 
said,  and  the  lights  of  the  colored  windows  striking  on 
his  gray  hair  and  black  skull-cap  caused  him  to  look 
more  like  some  lean  ascetic  ecclesiastic  and  prince  of  the 
Church  than  the  chief  lawyer  of  the  ancieDt  capital  of  the 
Wolfmark. 

“ You  were  present  at  this  child’s  piny  yester-eve  in  the 
hostel  of  the  White  Swan?”  he  asked,  boring  into  me  with 
bis  uncomfortable  triangular  eyes. 

“ Ay,  truly,”  said  I,  “ and  much  they  made  of  me!” 

For  since  my  father  said  that  I was  accounted  a hero  in 
this  house.  I had  determined  not  to  hide  away  my  deeds 
in  my  leathern  scrip.  I had  had  enough  practice  in  play- 
ing at  modesty  in  the  Tower  of  the  Red  Axe. 

Master  Gerard  shook  his  shoulders  as  though  he  would 
have  made  me  believe  that  lie  laughed. 

“ You  were  over  many  for  them,  I hear;  great  silly  fel- 
lows, children  playing  with  fire,  yet  afraid  to  burn  them- 
selves. Why,  since  ten  this  morniug  I have  bud  them  all 
here — stout  burgomeisters’  sons,  slim  scions  of  the  Burgh- 
ershaft,  moist-eyed  corporation  children,  each  more  anx- 
ious than  another  to  prove  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  treason.  He  had  but  called  in  at  the  White 
Swan  for  a draught  of  Frederika's  famous  stone  ale,  and 
so— well,  he  found  himself  somehow  in  the  rear,  and,  all 
against  his  will,  was  dragged  into  the  Lair  of  the  White 
Wolf!” 

He  looked  at  me  quietly,  without  speaking,  for  a while. 

“And  you,  Master  Hugo,  did  you  go  thither  to  distin- 
guish yourself  by  breaking  up  their  child's  folly,  or,  like 
the  others,  to  taste  the  stone  ale?” 

It  was  a questiou  I had  not  expected.  But  it  was  best 
to  be  very  plain  with  Master  Gerard. 

“I  went,”  I replied,  “along  with  Michael  Texel,  lie- 
cause  he  asked  me.  I knew  not  in  the  least  what  I was 
to  see,  but  I was  ready  for  anything.” 

“And  you  acquitted  yourself  on  the  whole  extremely 
well,”  he  nodded;  “so  at  least  they  are  all  very  ready  lo 
say,  hoping,  I doubt  not,  for  your  good  offices  with  the 
Duke  when  it  comes  to  their  turn.  You  flouted  them 
right  manfully  and  defied  their  mystery,  they  told  me.” 

At  this  moment  l became  conscious  that  a door  opposite 
me  was  open  and  the  curtain  drawn  a little  way  back. 
There,  in  the  half-light,  I saw  Mistress  Ysolinde  listening. 
She  leaned  her  head  aside  as  though  it  had  been  heavy 
with  its  iveight  of  locks  of  burned  gold,  pillowing  her 
cheek  against  the  door-post,  and  let  her  dreamy  sea-green 
eyes  rest  upon  me.  And  the  look  that  was  in  them  gave 
me  a sense  of  pleasure  strange  and  acute,  as  well  as  a rest- 
less uneasiness  and  vague  desire  to  escape  out  under  the 
blue  sky,  aud  mingle  with  the  throng  of  every-day  men 
on  the  streets  of  the  city. 

[to  BR  OOKTlKUKTl.] 


WHERE  SLEEP  THE  GUARDS? 

The  Czar  has  got  Port  Arthur, 

The  Kaiser  holds  Foo  Ching, 

The  French  have  gobbled  up  Hai-Nan, 

The  Queeu  holds  Ting-a-Ling. 

The  Cossack’s  on  the  Yangtse, 

Tlie  Teuton’s  at  Wing  Hi, 

The  Gaul’s  eloped  with  Pitti-Sing, 

The  Briton  holds  Choo-Fli. 

Wilhelm  becomes  King  Bill-Hee, 

The  Queen’s  the  Empress  Yum, 

The  Czar’s  the  Chung  of  Dit-To; 

But  what  do  we  become? 

Where  is  great  Wilhelm  Chandler? 

And  where  is  Morgan  true? 

Where  sleeps  our  gallant  Cabot  Lodge, 

And  all  his  fighting  crew? 

Why  are  they  not  at  Teeville? 

Why  not  at  Hinki  Pank? 

Why  storm  they  not  the  heights  of  Ping 
On  Wun-Lung’s  flowered  bank? 

Why  are  they  not  at  Oolong? 

At  Huhl-Lee-Gee?  at  Li? 

Is  dear  old  Glory’s  finger  not 
In  this  Mongolian  pie? 

Alas!  It  looks  so,  truly. 

And  can  the  reason  be 
We’ve  cane  and  whiskey  generals, 

With  noue  to  care  for  Tea? 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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I.— KANSAS  DEBTS  AND  DEBT-PAYERS. 

IN  the  spirit  of  humorous  hyperbole  which  made  him 
known  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  during 
the  campaign  of  1896,  William  Allen  White,  editor 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  closed  a speech  which  he 
made  at  the  Commercial  Club’s  annual  dinner,  in  Kansas 
City,  on  December  17, 1897,  with  these  words: 

“ And  God  said  * Let  there  be  light,’  and  there  waB— Kauaas.” 

The  boldness  of  this  figure  of  speech  may  be  startling 
when  set  out  by  itself,  but  one  should  remember  that  the 
public  men  of  Kansas  are  still  in  what  may  be  called 
the  oratorical  stage — the  stage  of  astonishing  metaphors. 
Within  two  years  John  J.  Ingalls  wrote,  apparently  in 
sober  earnest: 

Other  States  conld  be  spared  without  irreparable  bereavement,  bnt 
Kansas  is  indispensable  to  the  joy,  the  inspiration,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world.  ...  Its  arithmetic  is  more  dazzling  and  bewilder- 
ing than  poetry,  Hnd  the  historian  is  compelled  to  be  economical  of 
truth  and  parsimonious  in  his  recital  of  facts  in  order  not  to  impose 
too  great  a strain  upon  the  capacity  of  human  credulity. 

The  Eastern  investor  whose  money  was  lost  in  the  riot 
of  speculation  tlmt  swept  over  Kansas  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, or  sunk  in  the  successive  waves  of  hard  times  that 
followed  the  speculation,  may  be  inclined  to  invert  Mr. 
White’s  figure,  and  say  that  at  last  the  light  which  a kind 
Providence  intended  should  shine  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  universe  has  reached  Kansas.  This  same  investor, 
remembering  only  the  loss  of  his  money,  would  be  likely 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Ingalls  in  declaring  the  arithmetic  of 
Kansas  more  dazzling  and  bewildering  than  poetry.  The 
truth  is  there  is  light  in  Kansas,  and  it  has  been  shining 
like  a beacon  in  the  Middle  West  ever  since  the  enormous 
crops  of  1897  were  harvested,  and  it  is  also  true  that  Kan- 
sas arithmetic  has  become  more  bewildering  than  poetry 
since  that  time,  for  the  prosperity  that  those  crops  brought 
to  the  farmers  reads  like  fairy  tales,  and  in  many  cases  is 
dazzling.  One  can  form  a correct  opinion  of  Kansas  and 
its  people  better  by  going  to  the  State,  and  by  speaking 
with  its  farmers,  its  storekeepers,  its  business  men,  its 
officials,  and  its  professional  men,  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  in  December  last  I visited 
the  State,  and,  in  this  and  other  articles  to  follow,  the 
exact  truth  about  Kansas  and  other  Western  States  is  to 
l>c  told  as  it  was  learned  after  diligent  investigation. 

One  needs  to  be  in  Kansas  only  a few  days  to  learn 
that  the  East  has  misunderstood  the  people  of  the  Sun- 
flower State  as  much  as  the  people  of  that  State  have 
misunderstood  the  East.  The  real  people  of  Kansas  are 
no  more  repudiators  and  cranks  than  the  real  people  of 
the  East  are  shylocks  and  fanatics.  There  is  no  patent 
process  of  arithmetic  whereby  the  Eastern  investor  must 


pay  losses  and  the  Western  investor  must  not.  And  de- 
spile all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  Kansas  people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
millions  of  Eastern  dollars  have  been  lost  and  swallowed 
up  forever  through  reckless,  money-lending  as  much  as 
through  reckless  money-borrowing,  are  not  only  debt- 
payers,  but  among  the  best  debt-payers  in  the  country. 

Before  producing  figures  to  prove  this  assertion,  a little 
recapitulation  of  recent  events  is  necessary.  It  was  late 
in  the  eighties  that  the  boom  fever  struck' Kansas.  The 
get  - rich  - quick  bacteria  superheated  its  blood,  and  the 
State  was  soon  in  a delirium.  To  account  for  this  con- 
dition Editor  While  has  said  recently  that  Kansas  is  so 
highly  educated  that  she  is  more  responsive  to  psycho- 
logical currents  and  conditions  than  her  sister  States,  and 
therefore  has  done  more  queer  things  than  they.  During 
the  boom  times  it  became  known  that  many  investors  in 
the  East  had  been  quietly  making  enormous  profits  in  the 
State  by  lending  money  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Forth- 
with there  was  a rush  of  capital  from  the  East  to  share  in 
this  prosperity.  A regiment  of  loan  companies  was  formed. 
At  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  400  of  these  com- 
panies. Adventurers  in  the  East  and  in  Kansas  formed 
many  of  them;  it  was  so  easy  for  a time  to  make  money 
by  the  mere  signing  of  notes  and  putting  them  up  as  col- 
lateral in  your  own  loan  company.  The  people  of  the 
East  showered  money  over  the  State.  It  couldn’t  be  kept 
out.  Bonds  of  electric-light  companies,  of  water-works 
and  sewer  enterprises,  of  streetcar  companies,  stock  in 
banks  Jn vestment  companies,  and  what  not.  in  places  that 
were  mere  cross-roads,  and  in  places  that  did  not  exist  at 
all,  were  subscribed  for. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  use  part  of  the  principal 
to  pay  the  alleged  high  interest.  The  era  of  swindling 
began.  Nearly  all  the  loan  companies  had  guaranteed — 
that  was  an  easy  matter  — both  interest  and  principal. 
Companies  with  a capital  of  $50, 000— perhaps  $10,000  of 
which  was  paid  up — had  guarantees  for  millions  out. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  which  the  Kansas 
farmers  paid  on  their  loans  were  stolen  deliberately,  and 
hundreds  of  lawsuits  over  such  cases  are  yet  pending. 
One  company,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  Bank 
Commissioner  in  1895,  collected  more  than  $375,000  from 
the  Kansas  people,  and  deliberately  stole  it  all.  Forged 
satisfactions  of  mortgages  were  made  out,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  borrowed  on  them  under 
false  pretences.  One  company  did  $100,000  of  such  busi- 
ness. Then  there  were  bogus  banks.  The  McPherson 
County  Bank  was  one  of  these.  There  was  no  such  insti- 
tution, and  yet  hundreds  of  Eastern  investors  sent  their 
money  to  buy  its  stocks  and  bonds  without  investigating 
the  matter.  The  famous  Citizens’  Bank  of  Wichita  was  a 
veritable  quicksand  for  Eastern  money.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a capital  of  $500,000,  and  a surplus  of 


$200,000.  It  all  vanished  like  a mist.  Wichita’s  town  lots 
and  tremendous  office  buildings  out  in  the  corn-fields  still 
remain,  but  the  money  is  goue.  No  investors  apparently 
were  more  reckless  than  the  savings-banks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, most  of  which  have  since  been  wrecked  because  of 
their  Western  investments.  The  variety  and  scope  of  the 
swindling  that  grew  out  of  this  unbusinesslike  w'ay  of 
doing  business  were  such  that  the  Bank  Commissioner,  in 
his  report  for  1895.  said: 

“ Tlie  list  of  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  these  rotten 
institutions  is  augmented,  until  to-day  there  is  a small 
army  of  Eastern  people  who  l>elieve  that  our  State  is  pop- 
ulated with  a class  of  conscienceless  rascnls  whose  sole 
business  is  to  prey  upon  the  people  of  the  East." 

The  crash  of  the  boom  came,  with  its  awful  wreckage  in 
Kansas  and  other  States.  The  crops  were  fair  in  Kansas 
up  to  that  time,  and  even  unusual  as  late  as  the  year  1892. 
Then  the  hard  times  set  in.  Crops  were  light,  the  farmers 
had  little  money  to  spare  for  debts,  and  Eastern  investors 
were  called  upon,  under  the  double  liability  act,  to  put 
more  money  into  the  State.  Some  of  them  did  so,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  part  of  what  they  had  invested.  Most  of 
them  let  their  investments  go  at  once,  and  took  what  satis- 
faction they  could  by  denouncing  the  people  of  the  State 
indiscriminately  as  swindlers.  Few  denounced  them- 
selves publicly  for  lending  money  foolishly,  and  fairly 
forcing  other  people  to  take  it.  Of  the  nearly  400  lonn 
companies  only  seven  survived.  They  were  those  that 
hnd  refused  to  guarantee  interest  and  principal.  They 
paid  lower  interest  than  the  companies  which  went  down. 
Instead  of  paying  ten  and  twelve  per  cent.,  they  paid  only- 
eight  and  ten.  They  received  only  two  per  cent,  commis- 
sion for  placing  loans,  instead  of  four  per  cent.  One  of 
these  surviving  companies  actually  kept  $50,000  belong- 
ing to  a Philadelphia  clergyman — money  that  he  insisted 
on  investing  at  high  rates  in  Kansas — from  April  to  Au- 
gust. and  then  sent  it  back  to  him.  One  easily  under- 
stands now  how  those  seven  companies  survived.  They 
did  business  on  business  principles. 

All  business  was  prostrated.  Monev  stopped  coming 
in.  Some  of  the  swindlers  sent  forged  papers  Eust,  and 
then  pleaded  for  time  in  liquidation,  hoping  to  escape 
prosecution  through  the  statute  of  limitations,  which  pro- 
vided that  two  years  was  the  limit  of  time  in  which 
action  in  such  cases  could  be  taken.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farmers  had  paid  their  just  debts,  but  the 
money  had  never  reached  the  East.  Eastern  investors 
were  called  upon  to  pay  a double  liability,  and  Western 
farmers  were  called  upon  to  pay  a second  time  debt- 
money,  and  then  each  side  began  to  call  the  other  names. 
The  Eastern  men  called  the  Western  men  “repudiators,” 
and  the  Western  men  called  the  Eastern  men  “shylocks," 
“heartless  money  barons,"  and  other  things,  and  mean- 
while a small  army  of  swindlers  and  adventurers,  some 
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of  whom  had  sprung  up  in  Kansas  itself,  and  some  of 
whom  had  hurried  to  the  State  to  play  their  game,  went 
scurry  ing-here  and  there,  to  make  away  with  their  ill-gotten 
spoils,  or  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  raging  Eastern  in- 
vestor or  the  swindled  Western  farmer. 

The  political  demagogue  then  grew  and  flourished  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  all  this,  lie  went  up  and  down  the 
country  telling  the  farmers  that  the  people  of  the  East  were 
not  as  other  men;  that  there  was  no  patriotic  middle  class 
in  the  East  ; that  we  were  all  millionaires  or  paupers;  that 
a man  who  had  money  was  the  natural  enemy  of  those 
who  had  been  unfortunate  ; that  the  way  to  remedy  the 
evils  was  to  elect  him  to  office.  And  the  people  of  the 
East  read  these  appeals  and  began  to  believe  assertions 
that  were  also  unjust,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas were  dishonest  in  spirit : that  they  were  practically 
all  cranks;  that  they  did  not  believe  in  debt-paying;  that 
they  were  volatile,  and  followers  after  every  new  bauble 
and  foible  that  came  up;  that  they  were  a disgrace  to 
American  principles  and  American  spirit. 

Men  in  the  East  raised  their  hands  and  cried,  “ Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Kansas?’’ 

Men  in  Kansas  lifted  their  voices  in  reply,  and  shouted, 
“ Have  the  men  of  the  East  any  god  but  money?’* 

So  the  misunderstandings  continued  until  the  great 
crops  of  1897  came  along  and  spread  a blanket  of  pros- 
perity all  over  the  State.  The  effect  has  been  like  a re- 
freshing sleep  to  a strong  but  physically  exhausted  man. 
The  State  has  awakened  in  good  humor.  It  has  censed 
to  rail  at  the  East.  It  is  eager  to  pay  its  debts.  It  even 
has  money  of  its  own  to  loan.  It  wants  the  East  to 
change  its  views  to  some  extent  also.  It  wants  a hearing 
to  show  that  it  is  not  a community  of  cranks  and  repudi- 
ntors,  and  it  has  some  figures,  such  as  have  never  been 
printed  before,  to  prove  it. 

In  my  investigations  as  to  the  increase  of  business  in 
Kansas  I had  occasion  to  visit  Bank  Commissioner  Brei- 
denthal.  I asked  him  if  there  was  any  public  data  re- 
garding Eastern  investments  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  been  lost  and  paid  on  them.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  official  compilation  of  such  matters,  and  that  the 
matter  of  mortgage  indebtedness  could  only  lie  secured 
by  a laborious  correspondence  with  county  officials.  The 
United  States  census  for  1890  had  given  the  total  amount 
of  mortgage  indebtedness,  but  exact  figures  since  that 
time  could  not  be  secured.  Mr.  Breidenthal's  entire  busi- 
n ess  and  official  life  has  been  taken  up  with  such  matters, 
and  lie  volunteered  some  data  from  his  own  information 
and  experience,  which  he  said  could  not  be  disputed  by 
any  well-informed  person. 

Before  giving  this  data  it  would  be  well  to  recall  that 
Mr.  Breidenthal  is  the  man  who,  although  the  head  of  the 
Populist  party  in  Kansas  at  the  time,  proclaimed,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  early  last  summer,  that  prosperity  had  come 
to  the  Stale,  and  thus  confounded  calamity-howlers.  It 
was  the  first  authentic  news  regarding  the  matter  from 
the  State.  Mr.  Breidenthal  was  broad-minded  and  fair- 
minded  enough  not  only  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the 
matter,  regardless  of  politics  and  political  effect,  but  to 
spread  the  matter  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  He 
simply  wanted  the  truth  about  Kansas  known.  It  is  also 
only  fair  to  say  that  before  going  to  see  Mr.  Breidenthal 
I hail  the  opinion  of  him  that  has  been  prevalent  some- 
what in  the  East,  that  he  was  a smart  political  manipu- 
lator and  intriguer.  After  less  than  half  an  hour’s  conver- 
sation with  him  I began  to  change  my  mind, and  to  believe 
that  in  many  things  he  had  been  misrepresented.  Before 
leaving  him*  I became  convinced  that  he  had  neither  hoofs 
nor  horns,  and  that  although  we  disagreed  politically,  he 
was  honest,  capable,  and  straightforward  in  thought  and 
action.  To  make  sure  that  my  impression  of  him  was 
correct  I went  to  the  political  leaders  opposed  to  him,  to 
the  best-known  members  of  the  bar  in  Topeka,  to  editors 
in  various  cities  and  towns,  to  merchants,  bankers,  and 
farmers,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  give  the  invariable  answer 
to  my  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  Breidenthal’s  character  and 
trustworthiness.  Summed  up  it  was: 

“There  is  no  more  honorable  man,  no  fairer  political 
antagonist,  no  more  patriotic  citizen,  iu  Kansas  than  John 
W.  Breidenthal.  You  may  depend  ou  any  figures  he  gives 
you  absolutely.” 

Some  persons  may  regard  this  as  exaggeration,  and  it 
may  be  something  of  a surprise  to  Mr. Breidenthal  himself, 
who  has  had  to  bear  his  share  of  attack  in  politics,  to 
know  what  his  fellow-citizens  really  think  of  him,  but  I 
challenge  any  contradiction  of  my  assertion  that  his  reputa- 
tion at  home  is  as  I have  given  it.  There  is  a very  sim- 
ple reason  for  this.  It  is  because  the  point  I wish- to  make 
about  Kansas  debt-paying  depends  upon  figures  that  Mr. 
Breidenthal  gave  me.  It  is  his  business  to  visit  every 
Slate  bank  in  the  commonwealth.  His  own  loan  com- 
pany was  one  of  the  seven  that  did  not  go  down  in  the 
wreck  following  the  boom.  He  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
the  atmosphere  of  loans  and  investments,  and  his  friends 
and  political  enemies  assert  that  no  man  in  Kansas  is  more 
competent,  by  reason  of  his  official  place  and  personal  ex- 
perience, to  talk  of  mortgage  indebtedness  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Breidenthal’s  figures  go  back  twenty  years,  and  are 
divided  into  periods  of  five  years  each,  the  average  time 
of  Kansas  loans.  From  1878  to  1882  inclusive  he  esti- 
mates the  average  Kansas  mortgage  indebtedness  at  $50,- 
000,000.  and  the  average  interest  from  8 to  10  per  cent. ; 
from  1883  to  1887,  average  indebtedness  $100,000,000, 
with  the  interest  from  7 to  8 per  cent.;  from  1888  to  1892, 
indebtedness  $200,000,000.  with  interest  from  0 to  8 per 
cent.;  from  1893  to  1897,  indebtedness  $150,000,000,  with 
interest  from  6 to  8 per  cent.  The  average  indebtedness 
for  all  these  twenty  years  was  $125,000,000  a year,  and 
the  average  interest  during  these  twenty  years  was  7 per 
cent,  Mr.  Breidenthal  estimates  that  the  total  losses  to 
Eastern  investors  during  these  twenty  years  was  $25,000,- 
000,  but  says  that  there  was  paid  on  the  average  indebt- 
edness of  $"125,000,000  a year  interest  that  averaged  7 per 
cent.  In  other  words,  Kansas  paid  to  Eastern  investors 
an  annual  average  interest  on  all  investments  for  twenty 
years  of  $8,750,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  interest  paid 
in  twenty  years  was  the  enormous  sum  of  $175,000,000 
on  a principal  that  aggregated  in  that  time  $500,000,000. 
The  average  population  at  this  time  was  1,200,000,  and 
the  yearly  interest  actually  paid  to  Eastern  investors  was 
a liiile  more  than  $7  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
while  the  total  interest  paid  for  the  twenty  years  amount- 
e 1 to  nearly  $146  for  every  inhabitant.  The  United  States 
census  for  1890  gave  the  entire  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
Kansas  for  that  year  as  $240,000,000,  but  that  included 


all  kinds  of  mortgages,  and  made  no  distinctions  between 
those  from  the  East  and  those  of  the  West’s  own  making. 
Mr.  Breidenthal  says  that  reports  and  figures  sent  to. 
him  show  that  since  1890  Kansas  has  paid  no  less  than 
$150,000,000  of  her  mortgage  debt,  leaving  $90,000,000  to 
be  accounted  for,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Federal 
census.  He  says  that  since  1890  there  have  been  fore- 
closures amounting  to  $40,000,000.  and  that  on  April  1, 
1898,  the  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  State  will  be  only 
$50,000,000,'  although  the  average  indebtedness  for  twenty 
years  up  to  the  same  date  has  been  $125,000,000. 

Here  is  the  summary  which  Mr.  Breidenthal  makes  of 
his  figures:  Total  foreclosures  in  the  twenty  years.  $50, 
000, 000;  estimated  absolute  loss  iu  twenty  years,  $25,- 
000,000;  total  interest  paid  in  twenty  years,  $175, 000,000; 
net  interest  paid,  deducting  the  total  loss  of  $25,000,000, 
$150,000,000.  Tlie  net  sum  paid  despite  losses,  therefore, 
is  6 per  cent,  of  the  entire  investment. 

In  other  words,  although  no  less  than  $25,000,000  have 
beeu  lost  outright  to  Eastern  investors  in  Kansas  niort- 

Sthe  aggregate  of  such  indebtedness  has  been  re- 
from  $125,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  and  throughout 
all  the  hard  times  the  State  has  paid,  actually  paid,  upon 
its  mortgages  — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  — the  average 
interest  of  6 per  cent.  Of  course  these  figures  apply  only 
to  the  mortgages  of  the  State  involving  Eastern  money. 
They  cannot  apply  to  the  wild-cat  investments  in  munici- 
pal securities  that  secured  nothing  except  an  easy  way  of 
making  money  for  the  “ promoters.” 

To  the  Eastern  investor  who  lost  all  he  sent  to  Kansas 
these  figures  of  thrift  and  of  evident  desire  to  pay  one’s 
debts  may  have  a mocking  sound,  but,  taken  as  a whole, 
they  make  a showing  that  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  Kan- 
sas, considering  the  temptations  to  which  she  was  sub- 
jected in  the  matter  of  reckless  money-borrowing.  As 
illustrating  the  feeling  of  bitterness  and  the  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides  in  this  matter  of  Kansas  invest- 
ments, I print  iiere,  omitting  names,  the  letter  of  a clerk 
in  Connecticut  to  the  cashier  of  a Kansas  bank,  and  for- 
warded by  the  cashier  to  Bank  Commissioner  Breiden- 
thal: 

, Connrotiopt,  July  7,  1897. 

Drab  Sir,— I have  your  letter  of  June  23  ultimo,  mid  mn  not  at  all 
surprised  nt  the  appearance  of  the  new  page  turned  in  the  history  of 
your  bank.  It  is  like  all  the  rest  that  has  gone  liefore— a shameless 
history,  carried  on  by  shameless  men.  It  is  like  the  inception  of  the 
bnnk,  like  the  nets  of  its  promoters,  like  the  acts  of  those  who  foisted 
tiie  stock  upon  the  East,  like  Kansas  and  Kunsns  people.  It  Is  a 
unique  history,  too,  in  that  it  shows  a keen  foresight  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  pay  and  those  who  have  gone  free.  In  Kansas,  I sup- 
pose, it  is  called  “ financiering.”  Here  we  give  n thing  that  is  founded 
upon  deceit  in  the  beginning  nud  repudiation  in  the  end  another  name. 
However,  I suppose  yon  cannot  help  it.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  air  that  you  breathe  in  your  God-forsaken  State  that  fosters  and 
nurtures  the  freebooter  spirit. 

If  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I would  like  to  know  who  secured  the 
passage  of  this  act  of  your  Legislature  by  which  you  have  the  power 
given  to  you  to  further  pluck  your  stockholders?  Did  the  “states- 
men” of  Kansas,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  themselves,  create 
and  carry  to  completion  this  act,  or  did  the  banks  themselves  Bee  one 
more  way  in  which  they  could  get  at  the  pockets  already  depleted  but 

perhaps  not  entirely  empty  ? What  part  did  the Bank  take  in  this 

feat  of  Western  engineering? 

1 cannot  attend  your  meeting,  nnd  would  not  if  I could.  I have  no 
desire  to  see  a poor  farce  poorly  played,  nnd  as  for  sending  a proxy,  I 
would  see  you  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  management  of  the 
hank  in  the  lowest,  depths  of  hell  before  I would  put  my  name  to  any 
paper  that  would  aid  yon  In  your  nefarious  schemes,  and  I would  cer- 
tainly prevent  any  member  of  my  family  from  signing  such  a paper. 

I was  through  your  State  recently,  and  was  disappointed  in  seeing 
it  looking  so  well.  1 had  hoped  to  see  nothing  but  desolation.  How- 
ever, it  is  early  yet,  and  there  is  still  time  for  the  hot  winds  to  blast 
and  destroy.  I wish  for  your  whole  State  and  people  nothing  hut  dis- 
tress, but  failure,  but  utter  bankruptcy.  When  that,  blessed  time  and 
condition  comes  to  you  I shall  feel  that  we  are  getting  even  with  you, 
and  when  you  are  blotted  out  altogether,  so  that  nothing  remains  but 
the  unsavory  name  of  your  font  State,  I shall  lee]  that  the  mill  that 
has  ground  slowly  has  nt  last  ground  not  only  fine  but  well. 

Very  truly  yours. 

This  letter  was  written  by  a man  who  probably  had  put 
his  entire  savings  and  also  some  of  his  wife’s  money  into 
bank  stock  in  a little  town.  He  was  called  upon  to  pay, 
like  nil  other  stockholders  East  or  West,  an  assessment  on 
his  stock  under  the  double  liability  act.  It  probably  be- 
came necessary  to  scale  down  some  of  the  debls  of  the 
bank  under  the  new  law  which  has  put  Kansas  banks 
upon  a businesslike  and  safe  basis. . The  letter,  although 
of  exaggerated  type,  is  illustrative  of  the  brands  that  have 
been  flying  back  and  forth  from  East  to  West,  inflaming 
the  angry  feelings  between  the  two  regions,  and  showing 
the  extent  to  which  men  will  go— men  of  intelligence,  too 
— when  their  money  has  been  lost  in  such  financiering  as 
swept  over  Kansas.  There  is  another  side  to  this  Eastern 
feeling,  and  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Breidenthal,  with  some  show 
of  pride,  placed  opposite  to  this  letter  from  the  Connecti- 
cut man.  He  quoted  from  the  report  for  1895  of  the 
Bank  Commissioner  of  New  Hampshire,  the  State  that 
wns  almost  as  sorely  chastened  as  Kansas  in  the  riotous 
speculation.  That  report  said,  under  the  head  of  “ West- 
ern Investments,”  and  speaking  particularly  of  Kansas 
investments, 

The  losses  thus  far  have  been  largely  from  classes  of  investments 
that  would  have  proved  disastrous  whatever  might  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  HYxt.  (Italics  do  not  occur  In  the  report.) 

In  other  words,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  chief  sufferers  of  the  East,  the  New  Hampshire 
farmers  and  wage-earners,  that  it  was  the  speculative 
spirit  and  not  the  condition  of  Kansas  and  its  agriculture 
that  brought  ruin  in  its  wake. 

There  may  be  inquiry  as  to  how  Kansas  could  pay  off 
so  much  of  her  mortgage  indebtedness  since  1890.  One 
reason  is  that  a change  in  the  law  in  that  year  gave  the 
mortgagee  the  privilege  of  paying  off  a mortgage  in  instal- 
ments of  $100.  or  multiples  of  that,  sum,  and  thousands 
of  farmers  availed  themselves  of  that  privilege,  and  this 
year  will  see  their  farms  clear  despite  the  hard  times. 
But  how  did  they  get  the  money,  even  the  small  sums? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  amazing  productiveness  of 
Kansas  since  1890,  notwithstanding  the  crop  failures. 
The  State  Agricultural  Department’s  figures  show  that 
since  1890  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  raised  in  crops 
and  live  stock  nearly  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  produce. 
The  value  of  those  seven  years  of  produce  is  more  than 
the  naiional  debt  of  the  United  States.  The  grand  total 
for  1897  is  put  at  $230,000,000.  In  1890  it  was  $325,000,- 
000;  1891,  $287,000,000;  1892,  $673,000,000;  1893,  $220,- 


000,000;  1894,  $192,000,000;  1895,  $201,000,000;  1896, 
$189,000,000;  total,  omitting  all  but  general  figures, 
$1,917,000,000.  The  product,  of  Kansas  farms  for  1897 
was  $41,000,000  more  than  in  1896,  and  of  this  increase 
$15,000,000  was  in  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  Another  article 
will  deal  with  this  increase  in  wealth  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  Kansas. 

To  show  that  Kansas  people  are  not  repudintors,  her 
partisans  point  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time,  owing  to  legis- 
lation intended  to  give  encouragement  to  farmers,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  State  were  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  obligations.  These  exemptions  in- 
cluded farm  utensils  and  other  things  of  necessity  on  the 
farm,  and  in  cases  where  judgments  were  taken  there 
was  little  or  nothing  that  could  be  attached  in  payment. 
Despite  these  exemptions,  Kansas  people  say  that  not  ten 
per  cent,  of  those  legally  exempt  from  obligations  availed 
themselves  of  their  lawful  rights.  Mr.  Breidenthal  says 
that  ns  Bank  Commissioner  he  finds  in  every  part  of  the 
State  men  who  prefer  to  pay  their  debts  outright  rather 
than  extend  their  mortgages  and  buy  more  land  or  make 
improvements  on  their  holdings.  Supplementing  Mr. 
Breidenthal’s  statements,  I am  at  liberty  to  quote  wliaf 
Major  Hood,  president  of  the  leading  bank  in  Emporia, 
one  of  the  men  most  prominently  mentioned  for  the  lid- 
publican  nomination  for  Governor  at  the  next  election, 
when  the  Republicans  expect  to  win,  said  to  me  of  Kan- 
sas debts  and  debt-paying: 

“1  have  lived  here,”  said  Major  Hood,  “twenty -six 
years,  and  have  been  iu  the  banking  business  most  of  that 
time,  and  in  all  my  experience  I have  never  seen  such  a 
desire  to  pay  debts  and  such  a result  in  debt-paying  in 
this  State  as  we  have  had  in  1897.” 

Further  testimony  as  to  Kansas  debt-paying  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  Kansas,  as  in  Nebraska  and  other  States  of 
the  Middle  West,  the  loan  business,  as  it  was  formerly 
conducted,  is  over.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
Eastern  money  have  been  sent  back  since  last  fall  because 
there  was  no  market  for  it.  Only  recently  a bank  official 
in  central  New  York  received  letters  of  inquiry  from 
Kansas  asking  ns  to  the  value  of  certain  investments. 
Some  persons  in  Kansas  had  money  to  lend  in  the  East. 
It  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  that  Western  mortgages  are 
being  paid  off  fur  in  advance  of  maturity.  One  agent  of 
a loan  company  told  me  that  from  the  West  alone  returns 
ou  umnatured  loans  were  coming  in  at  his  office  at  the 
rate  of  $50,000  a week  faster  than  he  could  put  out  the 
money  again.  He  said  he  was  simply  sending  back  all 
the  Eastern  money  that  was  coming  to  him.  He  could 
not  find  a market  even  for  his  Western  money. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
present  aim  of  Kansas  is  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  that  she 
is  getting  out  of  debt  marvellously  fast,  considering  what 
she  has  had  to  contend  against  in  the  matter  of  bad  repu- 
tation and  hard  times.  When  we  analyze  the  extent  of  the 
prosperity  that  came  to  the  State  in  1897,  as  we  shall  in 
another  article,  I think  it  will  be  agreed  by  all  reasonable 
persons  that  it  is  not  a case  of  special  pleading  to  argue 
that  Kansas  people  are  not  only  excellent  debt-payers, 
but  among  the  best  debt-payers  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  we  remember  the  temptation  she  had  to 
borrow  recklessly. 

Truly  there  is  light  in  Kansas  now,  and  when  one  con- 
siders what  she  has  done  in  twenty  years,  lie  may  say  that 
Mr.  I uiralls,  for  once  in  his  life,  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  said  that  her  arithmetic  was  bewildering. 


RIGHT  HONORABLE  C.  P.  VILLIER8. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Villiers  will  always  be  inseparable  in 
English  history  from  tli*  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and 
the  propagation  of  Free  Trade;  though  even  in  that  con- 
nection it  is  probable  that  he  will  have  to  take  a third 
place  behind  his  two  mighty  lieutenants,  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Mr.  Villiers  who 
first  dared  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  protection  in  Parlia- 
ment. Years  before  John  Bright  was  ever  heard  of  as  a 
politician,  and  while  Richard  Cobden  was  still  busy  in  the 
civic  and  commercial  life  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Villiers  was 
bringing  forward  his  annual  motion  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Law  of  1815.  When  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, in  1835,  the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting  must 
have  seemed  hopeless.  Nine -tenths  of  the  House  was 
filled  by  the  very  men  whose  interests  he  was  atlacking. 
Every  consideration  of  prestige,  of  dignity  and  tradition, 
was  arrayed  against,  the  new  movement.  The  agricul- 
turists were  openly  opposed  to  it;  the  manufacturers  were 
only  lukewarm  in  its  support.  “Overturn  protection!” 
said  a complacent  Tory  to  Mr. Cobden.  “ Why,  you’ll  over- 
turn the  monarchy  before  you  do  that!”  Mr.  Villiers  was 
not  discouraged.  He  was  young,  only  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  for  Wolverhampton— 
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khe  city  lie  was  to  represent  uninterrupted- 
ly for  sixty-three  years.  He  had  studied 
haw  ami  political  economy;  he  had  been  ani- 
Inutctl  in  his  early  days  by  the  eloquence 
lot  Canning  and  Huskisson,  as  they  declaimed 
| against  commercial  monopolies;  he  had  the 
friendship  and  backing  of  men  like  James 
Mill  and  Grote  and  Bentham;  he  had  been 
a Poor-Law  Commissioner,  and  knew  the 
needs  and  privations  of  the  working  classes; 
and  he  was  confident  that  he  had  hold  of  a 
great  scientific  truth.  What  chiefly  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  fellow-leaders  in  the  free- 
trade  agitation  was  his  aristocratic  birth.  He 
a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  English 
families,  a brother  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  connected  by  the  closest  ties  of  relation- 
ship with  many  noble  houses.  And  the 
movement  he  led  was  a movement  of  the 
middle  classes,  of  the  despised  manufactur- 
ers of  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  wholly 
businesslike  and  prosaic,  and  apparently  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  interests  of  his  class. 
Not  for  one  moment  did  he  falter  in  his 
fidelity.  Year  after  year  he  brought  for- 
ward his  bill,  and  year  after  year  the  House 
listened  to  him,  outvoted  him,  and  went  to 
bed.  But  his  advocacy  served  the  great 
purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  whole  question.  “A  soli- 
tary Robinson  Crusoe,  standing  on  the  bar- 
ren rock  of  Com  Law  Repeal,”  as  one  of  his 
opponents  called  him,  he  still  made  many 
converts.  Without  being  a great  orator  he 
was  a speaker  of  singular  clearness  and  ar- 
gumentative power,  very  ready  in  debate, 
very  exact  and  thorough  both  in  manner  and 
matter,  and  with  a facility  of  sarcasm  it 
was  dangerous  to  provoke.  He  relied  al- 
ways upon  reason  aud  argument.  The  same 
L'l.icial  impartiality  marked  his  leadership  of 
i lie  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  In  a time  of 
\freut  passion  he  counselled  moderation  and 
coolness,  refused  to  set  class  against  class  or 
town  against  country,  and  won  his  way  and 
finally  carried  his  point  by  resistless  appeals 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  adversaries.  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  have  naturally  overshadow- 
ed the  part  lie  plajred  in  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  to  him 'must  be  given  the  credit 
of  having  set  on  foot  the  movement  which 
revolutionized  Great  Britain’s  fiscal  system, 
unshackled  British  commerce,  and  has  made 
its  influence  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Villiers  was  no  less  deservedly 
fortunate  in  seeing  the  acceptance  of  many 
another  reform  which  he  advocated.  The 
introduction  of  the  ballot,  Irish  disestablish- 
ment, national  education,  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  municipal  reform,  all  re- 
ceived the  aid  of  his  vigorous  and  patient 
support;  while  in  his  own  special  domain, 
that  of  poor-law  administration,  he  intro- 
duced himself  many  valuable  and  important 
changes.  He  was  a man  of  exceptional  vi- 
vacity and  sweetness  of  temper,  modest  and 
ungrudging,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  per- 
sonal ambition.  His  seventy  years  of  pub- 
lic life  were  given  wholeheartedly  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  the  poor. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


ARE  YOU  TO  LIVE  IN  ALASKA? 

The  universal  article  of  diet  in  that  coun- 
try, depended  upon  and  indispensable,  is 
bread  or  biscuit.  And  to  make  the  bread 
and  biscuit,  either  in  the  camp  or  upon  the 
trail,  yeast  cannot  be  used — it  must  be  bak- 
ing powder — and  the  powder  manufactured 
by  the  processes  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  miners  and  prospectors  have 
learned,  is  the  only  one  which  will  stand  in 
that  pecidiar  climate  of  cold  and  dampness 
and  raise  the  bread  and  biscuit  satisfactorily. 

These  facts  are  very  important  for  every 
one  proposing  to  go  to  Alaska  and  the  Y ukon 
country  to  know,  for  should  he  be  persuaded 
by  some  outfitter  to  take  one  of  the  cheap 
brands  of  baking  powder,  it  will  cost  just 
as  much  to  transport  it,  and  then  when  he 
opens  it  for  use,  after  all  his  labor  in  pack- 
ing it  over  the  long  and  difficult  route,  he 
will  find  a solid  caked  mass  or  a lot  of  spoiled 
powder,  with  no  strength  and  useless.  Such 
a mistake  might  lead  to  the  most,  serious  re- 
sults. Alaska  is  no  place  in  which  to  experi- 
ment in  food,  or  try  to  economize  with  your 
stomach.  For  use  in  such  a climate,  aud 
under  the  trying  and  fatiguing  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  in  that  country,  everything 
must  be  the  best  and  most  useful,  and,  above 
all,  it  is  imperative  that  all  food  supplies  shall 
have  perfect  keeping  qualities.  It  is  absurd 
to  convey  over  such  difficult  and  expensive 
routes  an  article  that  will  deteriorate  in  tran- 
sit, or  that  will  be  found  when  required  for 
use  to  have  lost  a great  part  of  its  value. 

There  is  no  better  guide  to  follow'  in  these 
matters  than  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
gone  through  similar  experience.  Mr. 
McQuesten,  who  is  called  “the  father  of 
Alaska.”  after  an  experience  of  years  upon 
the  trail,  in  the  camp,  and  in  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  supply,  says:  “We  find  in  Alaska 
that  the  importance  of  a proper  kind  of  bak- 
ing powder  cannot  be  overestimated.  A 
miner  with  a can  of  bad  baking  powder  is 
almost  helpless  in  Alaska.  We  have  tried 
all  sorts,  and  have  been  obliged  to  settle 
down  to  use  nothing  but  the  Royal.  It  is 
stronger  and  carries  further  at  first,  but, 
above  all  things,  it  is  the  only  powder  that 
will  endure  the  severe  climatic  changes  of 
the  arctic  region.” 

It  is  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  its  relief  expeditions,  and 
Peary,  the  famous  arctic  traveller,  have  car- 
ried the  Royal  Baking  Powder  exclusively. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  will  not  cake 
nor  lose  its  strength  either  on  board  ship 
or  in  damp  climates,  and  is  the  most  high- 
ly concentrated  and  efficient  of  leavening 
agents.  Hence  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
Alaskan  outfit.  It  can  be  had  of  any  of  the 
trading  companies  in  Alaska;  but  should  the 
miner  procure  his  supplies  before  leaving, 
he  should  resist  every  attempt  of  the  outfit- 
ter to  palm  off  upon  him  any  of  the  other 
brands  of  baking  powder,  for  they  will  spoil 
anil  prove  the  cause  of  great  disappointment 
aud  trouble. — Han  Francisco  Aryonant. 


Free  from  all  imperfections,  whether  irritated 
by  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or  whether  subject 
to  skin  troubles  such  as  Chaps,  Eruptions, 
Chafing,  Pimples,  or  Eczema,  ibis  cream 
will  correct  each  and  all.  It  is  not  a “ beautifier." 
covering  up  imperfections,  but  so  corrects  them 
and  the  causes  by  its  purifying  and  healing  prop- 
erties that  it  leaves  the  skin  pure  and  soft,  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.  Equally  effective  for  rough,  hard, 
or  dry  skin.itching  piles, bums,  scalds.ctc.  Free 
from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it  does  not 
^ obstruct  the  pores  or  leave  the  skin  sticky 
or  untidy.  It  leaves  no  visible  trace  of  its 
N.  use.  After  shaving  it  is  delightful.  For 

\ the  baby  it  cures  chafing  wonderfully. 

UHBBI  It  softens,  improves,  and  preserves  the 
i complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

FOR  SALE  AT  DRUGGISTS.  OR  SENT,  CHARGES  PREPAID . SO  CTS. 

Sample  Bottle  sent  for  6 cents  by  addressing 

5.  HINDS,  21  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Me. 


Honey^ 

CAlmoU? 


Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  “BEST”  Tonic, 
is  recommended  to  build  up 
the  convalescent,  strengthen 
the  weak  and  overworked, 
and  produces  sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep. 

At  Druggists. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co., 
manufacturers  of 

• Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  “BEST”  Tonic, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  this  Com- 
pany has  paid  in  revenue  taxes  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  the  total  salaries  of 
all  the  Presidents  from  George  Wash- 
ington to  William  McKinley,  and  in 
addition,  a sum  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate each  President  at  $50,000  per 
year  for  the  next  100  years. 

Merit  in  the  Pabst  product  has 
made  this  possible. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  ! 
Syr  if  should  always  be  used  for  children 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  Ruins,  allays 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 


Throw  out  those  nasty  doses.  Abbott’s  Oi 
Angostura  Bitters  is  a tasty  tonic  that  tone! 
jnly  Abbott’s — the  genuine. — [Adv. J 


Nothing  contributes 
tion  than  Dr.  Sieger 

l •-!**’.] 


ound  di^es- 
Bitters.— 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Sap 
TI FRICK  for  the  TEETH.  25  cent 


FatVorife 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


por/n^rly  favor-  ^ 
ably  Rr>ou/i},  for  < 
fifty  y<?ar5,  as 
ori^ipal 
/Ropop^a^la 
(I)opo<$ra/n.  ^ 

Tor  sale  generally. 

CARSTAIRSMCflu 


Whoever  wants  soft 
hands,  smooth  hands, white 
hands,  or  a clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both:  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Either  you  do  not  wash  ef- 
fectually, or  you  wash  too  ef- 
fectually; you  do  not  get  the 
skin  open  and  clean,  or  you 
hurt  it. 

Remedy— Use  Pears'  Soap, 
no  matter  how  much ; but  a little 
is  enough  it  you  use  it  often. 

All  sorts  of  stores  eel  I it,  especially  druggists; 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


Under  supervision  ofU.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  whiGli^^ 
Guarantees  its  Age, 

Purity,  and 
Strength. 


#Co. 

Philadelphia, 


^ our  ^eaicr  d°es 

not  keep  it,  send 
postal  order  for  $1.50  for 
^^k^-4^****  full  quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 

expressage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 


IP  U A IP  27th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
1 t fl  A I K Why  it  Falls  Off,  Tunis 
ind  the  Remedy.  By  ITof.I  I ABLE  V PARKER. 
N.  LONG  & CO..  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
ry  one  should  read  this  little  book.”— Athenaum. 


SOHMER 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution. — The  huyiiii?  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  Renuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar- sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells— 

SOU  ME  R 

New  York  Warerooma,  149-155  Kant  1 4th  Street. 

Will  remove  to  new  SOHMER  BUILDING, 
170  Flftl  Avenue,  cor.  22d  Street,  about  February. 


W.  P.  SQUIBB  & CO.,  Distillers, 


LAWRENCEBURQH, 
DEARBOHN  Go.,  Ino. 
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being  a benefit,  it  has  been  a positive  disadvantage  for  a 
native  to  save  money  or  accumulate  any  property,  since 
be  is  sure  to  be  swooped  upon  by  the  "Yang-Ban,”  ot 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  privilege,  and  office,  who  call  on  him 
for  a forced  loan  of  money,  neither  principal  nor  interest 
of  which  he  is  ever  likely  to  see  again.  The  railway  in 
Korea  will  be  a powerful  civilizing  force,  breaking  up 
the  old  order  based  on  despotism  and  ignorance. 

Routes  for  other  railways  have  been  survey'ed  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  Japanese.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that,  should  peace  continue,  or  should  Korea  come  under 
the  assured  control  of  some  stronger  power,  the  steel  high- 
ways will  run  northwestwardly  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
northeastwardly  to  Primorsk  in  Russia,  south  westwardly 
to  Fusan,  in  touch  with  Japanese  commerce,  and  south- 
wardly through  the  warm  and  rich  plains  of  Cbung-Chong 
and  Chulla.  Very  few  countries  on  earth,  and  none  with 
so  long  a history  and  so  ancient  possession  of  writing  (with 
one  of  the  bes't  alphabets  in  the  world),  are  so  rich  by 
nature  and  so  neglected  and  even  ruined  by  man  as  tins 
peninsula.  Korea’s  first  necessity  is  good  government. 


WINTER  EVENING  ON  THE  HUDSON. 
Pale  blue  that  marks  departed  daylight’s  track — 
Walled  shores,  like  night’s  grim  battlements,  below. 
A frozen  river  ridged  with  crusted  snow. 

An  icy  breath  that  gossips  with  the  trees 
Where  one  who  hurries,  looks  across  and  sees 
A single  star  above  a wall  of  bluck. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  KOREA.-PIRST  EXCURSION  PARTY  OVER  TI1E  TEMPORARY  RAIL 
LINE  BETWEEN  SEOUL  AND  CHEMULPO. 


DEATH  OF  DEAN  LIDDELL. 


THE  FIRST  RAILWAY  IN  KOREA. 

Korea,  so  weak  as  a political  structure,  is  for  sceuery 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world.  Its 
eight  provinces  are  substantially  so  many  river  basins. 
The  land  is  well  drained,  and  in  the  southern  provinces 
warm  and  fertile,  while  the  mineral  riches  are  certainly 
abundant.  Korea’s  total  area  is  about  ninety  thousand 
square  miles,  and  its  splendid  coast-line  of  over  eighteen 
hundred  miles  insures  for  it  a commercial  future.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  it  is  an  island,  for  out  of  the  Dragon  Prince’s 
fool,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Long  White  Mountain,  on 
the  extreme  northern  frontier,  flow  the  two  streams, 
the  Yalu  and  the  Tumen.  which  give  Korea  a water 
boundary  on  the  north.  In  physical  configuration  the 
country  on  its  east  A side  is  a long  backbone  of  moun- 
tains, with  a precipitous  wall  of  rock  fronting  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  all  the  rest  of  the  country  being  a long  slope  tow- 
ards the  Yellow  Sea.  The  chief  river,  Han,  rises  among 
the  Diamond  Mountains.  Its  strong  current  during  the 
ages  has  deposited  the  Kang-wa  and  other  islands  and 
groups  of  islands  in  front  of  its  mouth,  which  make  navi- 
gation so  difficult,  and  which,  until  a generation  ago.  hid 
the  way  to  the  Seoul  from  foreign  navigators.  Seoul,  the 
capital,  is  a league  north  of  this  river,  anu  Chemulpo  is  over 
twenty  miles  south  of  it.  At  the  latter  place,  the  treaty 
port  of  the  capital,  is  now  a bustling  foreign  settlement, 
where  are  gathered  many  nationalities.  Hence  the  neces- 
sities of  a railway  are  patent. 

The  beasts  of  burden  in  all  the  eight  provinces  are  ei- 
ther the  patient  and  handsome  bulls,  reared  in  the  native 
families  among  the  children ; the  biting,  kicking,  screaming, 
and  thoroughly  unlovely  ponies;  or,  most  numerously,  men 
or  women.  Among  the  men,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
are  "the  only  pretty  girls  in  Korea,”  for  until  marriage  a 
man  is  nothing.  YVilh  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
made  into  a braid  hanging  down  his  back,  an  unmarried 
Korean  lad  is  often  as  handsome  as  he  is  good-natured. 

Now  the  days  of  bulls,  ponies,  and  human  burden- 
bearers,  between  seaport 
and  capital  at  least,  nre 
numbered.  Some  months 
ago  the  royal  government 
gave  to  an  American  firm 
a concession  to  build  a 
railway.  Two  Americans, 

Messrs.  Collbran  & James, 
have  undertaken  the  con- 
tract to  construct  the  road- 
bed and  road  for  the  Seoul- 
Chemulpo  Railroad  Com- 
pany. This  firm  has  its 
headquarters  in  Denver 
and  Chattanooga.  Besides 
Mr.  II.  Collbran,  who  is  on 
the  ground,  their  official 
representatives  in  Korea 
are  Messrs.  W.  C.  Carley, 
engineer  in  charge,  II.  R. 

Bostwiek,  auditor,  and  S. 

F.  Philips,  superintendent 
of  construction.  These 
three  gentlemen  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Oriental Construction 
Company. 

The  contract  calls  for  a 
completely  equipped  rail- 
way, including  road-bed, 
rails,  stations,  repair-shops, 
car  and  engine  houses, 
turn-tables,  telegraph  lines, 
and  all  necessary  equip- 
ments. An  accompany- 
ing photograph  shows  the 
contractors’  hastily  laid 
temporary  road  for  grad- 
ing and  construction  pur- 
poses, and  the  parly  taking 
their  first  trip  for  amuse- 
ment, over  the  embank- 
ment. The  other  photo- 
graph shows  the  thousand  American  railway 


or  more  native  laborers  engaged  in  the  labor  of  excava- 
ting one  of  the  many  deep  rock  cuts.  The  hills  and 
mountains  for  many  miles  around  the  capital  have  been 
denuded  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  the  justly  famed 
forests  of  the  peninsula  can  be  best  seen  and  enjoyed  fur- 
ther in  the  interior.  The  road  will  be  of  standard  gauge, 
4 feet  8 inches  in  width,  and  25  miles  in  length,  following 
closely  the  old  public  road— or  apology  for  one — between 
seaport  and  capital.  In  the  latter  the  station  will  be  out- 
side the  city  wall,  near  the  Little  West  Gate.  The  station 
building,  from  plans  made  at  Chattanooga,  is  now  on 
its  way.  The  chief  difficulty  will  be  at  the  river  Han, 
over  which  an  eight-span  steel-truss  bridge,  now  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  United  States,  will  be  thrown. 
The  approaches  at  either  end  will  consist  of  lines  of  wood- 
en trestles  800  feet  in  length.  The  steel  bridge  will  be 
1650  feet  long, 'and  its  northern  terminus  will  be  close 
to  the  King’s  Ferry,  nearly  four  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  will  have  a total  length  of  2450  feet,  or  nearly  half  a 
mile. 

The  native  laborer  works  cheerfully  and  faithfully  for 
thirty-five  cents  a day,  paid  in  silver.  The  bosses  of  the 
gangs  are  Korean  anil  Japanese.  Ten  miles  of  nine-inch 
rafl  have  already  been  laid,  and  one  hundred  trip-cars  are 
in  use.  Probably  by  this  time  the  steam-locomotives  and 
bridge  material  have  arrived.  The  road-bed  is  graded, 
sloped  out,  and  ditched  out  from  Chemulpo  to  the  Pu- 
Pion  Pass,  and  grading-gangs  are  at  work  from  that  point 
onward.  The  cut  through  Wonti  Pass,  near  Pu-Pion,  is 
the  heaviest  piece  of  grading  on  the  road,  being  1200 
feet  long  and  over  40  feet  deep.  Here  is  a large  nnd 
finely  equipped  forge,  but  the  carpenter  shop  is  at  Che- 
mulpo. 

In  the  picture  one  may  recognize  one  of  the  new  corps 
of  native  policemen  in  his  smart  modern  uniform,  and  the 
royal  officers  in  their  curious  hats  and  baggy  garments. 
The  laborers  also  still  wear  the  ancient,  uninteresting,  and 
unserviceable  dress,  which  is  bound  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  average  Korean  gets  to  work.  So  far,  instead  of 


On  Wednesday,  January  19,  Henry  George  Liddell, 
late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  died  in  London,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  For  two  generations 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  influential  and  eminent 
of  the  great  scholars  who  gave  character  to  the  oldest 
English  university,  and  upheld  its  traditions  and  its 
fame.  The  list  of  offices  and  dignities  held  by  him 
during  a long  career  of  usefulness  is  remarkable  as  in- 
dicating the  variety  of  his  powers,  the  immense  range 
of  his  knowledge,  and  his  unwearying  industry.  Gradu- 
ated with  the  highest  honors  both  in  the  literary  and  in 
the  mathematical  branches,  he  became  at  once  a tutor  in 
Christ  Church  College,  und  soon  took  high  rank  as  a 
preacher,  while  devoting  his  energies  chiefly,  and  with 
brilliant  success,  to  the  promotion  of  classical  learning 
in  the  university.  He  was  made  Chaplain  to  the  Prince 
Consort  in  1845,  and  aliout  the  same  time  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy;  but  he  seems  to  have 
found  both  the  pulpit  and  the  chair  too  narrow  for 
his  active  energies,  and  in  the  following  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  head-mastership  of  Westminster  School.where 
for  nine  years  he  impressed  his  strong  personality  no  less 
upon  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  institution 
than  upon  its  scholarly  tendencies  nnd  standards.  His 
predecessor  in  this  office,  Dr.  Gaisford,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  be  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  died  in  1855, 
and  Dr.  Liddell  again  succeeded  him,  becoming  the  high- 
est resident  officer  of  the  Church  in  the  university.  For 
thirty-two  years  as  Dean,  during  the  last  twenty-one  of 
whichhe  was  also  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  university',  he  was 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  this  great  centre  of  learning. 
In  1891,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  resigned  all  his  offices, 
and  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  leisure  iu  a 
quiet  home  at  Ascot. 

Among  his  own  countrymen  Dean  Liddell  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a man  of  marked  and  powerful  char- 
acter, always  the  centre  and  dominant  spirit  in  a group  of 
richly  cultivated  minds,  and  as  one  who  has  contributed 
vastly  to  shape  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  the  higher 
education.  But  his  place  in  the  intellectual  history  of  his 
times  will  mainly  depend 
on  the  books  he  has  left.  Of 
these,  his  History  of  Rome, 
published  forty  years  ago, 
was  at  the  time  welcomed 
as  an  important  advance 
upon  its  predecessors,  but 
has  since  been  so  far  sur- 
passed in  research  and 
completeness, especially  by 
the  incomparable  work  of 
Mommsen, that  its  substan- 
tial merits  as  an  indepen- 
dent, impartial,  and  read- 
able narrative  are,  perhaps 
temporarily,  obscured.  But 
his  supreme  achievement 
is  the  great  lexicon  of  the 
Greek  language  which  he 
planned  while  yet  a young 
man,  in  association  with 
Dr.  Scott  of  Bnlliol  College, 
and  published  in  1843.  It 
was  at  once  hailed  by  the 
world  of  scholarship  as  the 
most  perfect  explanation 
of  a literary  language  then 
in  existence.  But,  not  con- 
tent with  this  splendid  suc- 
cess, the  nuthors  continued 
their  labors  upon  succes- 
sive editions,  each  making 
distinct  progress  in  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy, so 
that  the  seventh  edition, 
published  forty  years  later, 
is  everywhere  known  as 
the  standard  of  classical 
lexicography,  and  has 
made  his  name  a house- 
hold word  wherever  the 
tongue  of  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes is  studied. 


Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
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Mk.  Caspar  Wiiitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a s/x/rting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
Ttition  in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper’s  W eekly. 

On  his  trip  across  the  Continent  he  collected  data  for  a 
series  of  articles  on  amateur  athletics  in  the  West. 

ATHLETIC  SALVATION  FOR  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

It  is  some  half- dozen  years  at  least  since  organized 
athletic  endeavor  may  be  said  to  have  become  an  estab- 
lished feature  of  amateur  sport  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
by  which  geographical  description  are  meant  particularly 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  for  athletic 
purposes  usually  includes  also  British  Columbia.  In  Ore- 
gon the  impetus  sprung  from  the  rowing  interests,  which, 
at  Portland,  and  especially  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Boat  Club,  bad  been  of  considerable  duration 
and  activity.  In  Washington  the  stirring  commercial 
life  at  the  rival  towns,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  attracted 
many  Eastern  young  men,  most  of  them  recent  college 
graduates,  and  a large  percentage  athletically  inclined. 
At  Victoria  lacrosse  and  boating  had  long  provided  good 
sjxjrt  for  the  residents  of  this  very  attractive  English 
settlement. 

For  a time  the  early  sponsors  of  football  and  baseball 
at  the  American  towns  in  this  district,  out  of  their  own 
numbers,  abundantly  supplied  the  teams  with  candidates. 
There  was  no  thought  of  whence  future  candidates  were 
to  come.  The  people  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the 
contesls,  with  no  conception  whatever  of  the  significance 
of  the  game  to  their  own  or  their  sons’  physical  well- 
being. A happy  optimism  ruled  the  athletic  day,  and  the 
future  was  believed  capable  of  caring  for  itself;  and  so  it 
did,  most  admirably,  for  a short  while.  But  no  interest 


for  the  athletic  investment  was  forth-coming,  and  mean- 
time the  principal  supplying  the  needed  stimulus  was 
being  exhausted.  The  original  players  were  scattering  or 
retiring  for  one  reason  and  another,  and  no  local  material 
had  been  developed  to  replace  them. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  going  away  from  home  for  play- 
ers, and  hence  the  beginning  of  that  decidedly  unwhole- 
some practice  of  “attaching”  to  the  club’s  playing  list 
one  of  those  wandering  athletic  stars,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
barter  his  skill  for  board  and  lodging,  or  a position,  or 
anything  promising  an  easy  living.  So,  shortly  after  the 
very  first  introduction  of  these  games,  clubs  lacking  ma- 
terial sought  it  in  foreign  markets,  and  usually  paid  pretty 
dearly  for  it  in  one  way  and  another. 

To  within  two  years  ago  this  was  the  usual  means  of 
strengthening  teams,  and  though  considerable  improve- 
ment was  apparent  in  the  method,  yet  the  ethics  of  ama- 
teur sport  were  offended  indiscriminately  and  repeatedly. 
There  is  always  a lesson  in  unwholesome  athletics  to  be 
learned  by  those  who  sin  perhaps  from  habit  or  necessity 
rather  than  from  first  intention  or  viciousness.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  salvation  of 
their  amateur  sport,  that  they  learned  their  lesson  before 
it  was  too  lute  to  be  of  advantage.  The  situation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  entirely  similar  to  that  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district,  and  their  needs  are  identical— i.  e.,  ath- 
letic development  and  re-enforcement  from  the  schools. 

In  a measure — to  a large  measure  most  frequently — this 
is  equally  true  of  almost  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Generally  speaking,  the  very  life,  and  certainly  the  health- 
ful activity,  of  amateur  sport,  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  and  the  implanting  of  a wholesome  competi- 
tive sentiment  at  the  schools.  This  is  applicable  to  the 
fur  East  just  as  it  is  to  the  far  West  of  North  America — 
or  to  the  world,  for  that  matter.  But  the  present  need  of 
Denver,  as  the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  section,  and 
of  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  as  the  most  important 
rallying-poinls  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  greater  than 
we  find  elsewhere  in  the  couutry. 

If  club  athletics  are  to  be  maintained  healthfully  and 
prosperously  in  these  sections,  it  must  be  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  schools.  Indeed,  l ean  go  even  further, 
and  state,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  club  athletics  in  these  sections  can  attain  a perma- 
nent healthful  success  is  through  relying  upon  the  schools 
as  athletic  feeders.  To  this  end  school  athletics  must,  of 
course,  be  not  only  developed  carefully,  but  they  must 
progress  on'lines  that  are  absolutely  wholesome. 

To  write  of  these  things,  and  in  such  a strain,  seems 
like  tinging  ABC  lessons;  and  yet,  simple  as  they  are, 
and  forceful  as  they  must  be,  they  are  the  very  ones 
most  generally  and  oftenest  ignored.  Somehow  it  seems 


characteristic  of  human  nature  to  disregard  the  simpler 
truths,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  fundamentals,  as  quite 
frequently  they  are,  it  serves  not  a bit  to  awaken  indif- 
ference. 

That  the  life  and  health  of  athletics  depend  on  their 
being  nourished  at  the  schools  is  a simple  truth,  and  a 
fundamental  principle  of  amateur  sport. 

To  within  about  the  last  couple  of  years  there  was  prac- 
tically no  organized  school  sport  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
although  desultory  play  at  one  or  more  games  had  been 
seen  two  years  earlier.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  first, 
by  the  newness  of  any  kind  of  sport  for  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  general  lack  of  time  and  money  for 
recreation  of  all  kinds.  The  average  Washington  school- 
boy, for  instance,  had  (and  has  even  to  this  very  day) 
nothing  like  the  inclination  for  athletic  relaxation  we  see 
elsewhere.  Oftentimes  his  attendance  at  school  has  lieen 
purchased  through  denials  of  perhaps  some  of  the  things 
which  go  to  make  life  comfortable.  Maybe  he  is  one  of  the 
bread-winners  of  his  family,  and  must  hurry  from  school 
to  other  duties,  more  arduous,  if  no  less  serious.  As  a 
rule,  bis  life  is  too  full  of  grave  effort  to  permit  of  thought 
for  play,  and  too  often  he  wears  that  serious,  sometimes 
hopeless,  expression  we  find  on  the  faces  of  the  pioneers 
who  have  battled  for  very  existence  in  a new  and  joyless 
land.  Western  Washington,  just  back  from  the  coast, 
presents  a stretch  of  heavily  wooded  country,  as  dreary 
and  sis  joyless  as  any  I have  yet  seen,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  its  inhabitants  reflect  their  surroundings. 

Times  have  been  hard  in  this  part  of  the  laud  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  school  athletics  have  naturally  been 
affected.  Yet,  despite  many' handicaps,  I find  undoubted 
establishment  on  wholesome  lines  where,  as  on  my  last 
visit  to  this  region,  a few  small  colleges  and  half  a dozen 
clubs  comprised  all  there  was  of  sport,  amateur  and  other- 
wise. In  my  judgment,  the  most  gratifying,  not  to  say 
most  hopeful,  sign  of  the  athletic  times  in  this  part  is  the 
activity  of  the  public  schools.  And  in  this  direction  is 
surely  to  be  found  the  salvation  of  Northwest  Pacific  ath- 
letics. There  is  even  a dual  arrangement  between  the 
liigh-schools  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  for  annual  games  in 
baseball  and  football,  while  in  Portlund  the  city  school 
teams  afford  excellent  practice  for  the  Mullnomuh  Ath- 
letic Club  teams,  and  often  make  an  interesting  game  with 
the  teams  of  the  Portland 
Athletic  Club. 

It  is  as  well,  however,  to 
sound  a note  of  warning 
to  the  principals  of  these 
schools,  lest  some  untoward 
scandal  arise  through  a lack 
of  close  faculty  supervision. 
At  present  the  boys  have 
entirely  too  much  license. 
They  manage  things  pretty 
much  as  they  like,  and  it 
speaks  highly  of  their  sports- 
manship that  so  compara- 
tively excellent  an  ethical 
standard  has  been  upheld, 
Still,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
schools,  or  even  to  the  boys 
themselves,  that  their  ath- 
letics should  be  denied  the 
safety  that  goes  with  ma- 
turer  guidance.  And  these 
schoolljoys  play  a really 
creditable  game  of  football, 
often  as  good  as  and  some- 
times better  than  that  seen 
at  the  colleges.  The  Tacoma 
High  - School,  for  example, 
although  physically  much 
lighter,  yesterday  very  easily  defeated  the  Puget  Sound 
Uiiiversity  eleven,  by  the  score  of  12  to  0. 

The  athletic  organization  of  the  colleges  is  more  thor- 
ough than  that  of  the  schools,  as  somewhat  naturally  it 
should  l>e.  There  are  quite  a number  of  colleges  in 
western  Washington,  all  small,  and  comparatively  new  to 
amateur  sport.  They  do  not  as  yet  reap  much  benefit 
from  what  little  athletic  activity  there  is  in  the  local 
schools,  because  too  often  the  boy  goes  direct  from  school 
into  business.  The  percentage  that  can  afford  time  for 
both  school  and  college  is  still  rather  small. 

So,  too,  the  class  of  men  found  at  these  colleges  have 
not  usually  had  the  advantage  of  preparatory -school  drill- 
ing, either  in  scholarship  or  in  sport.  But  it  is  a class 
of  very  earnest  young  men;  and  although  advance  in  ath- 
letics has  been  slow,  from  lack  of  time  to  give  it, that  ad- 
vance has  been  along  the  proper  lines.  This  commenda- 
tion, however,  applies  only  to  the  work  of  the  last  couple 
of  years,  for  previous  to  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
disregard  for  the  accepted  standards  of  college  sport. 

To  the  Eastern  mind  the  word  college,  with  reference 
to  sport, conveys  an  impression  of  athletic  fields, gymnasia, 
and  students  to  the  num- 
ber of  not  less  than  five 
hundred.  In  Washington 
there  are  six  colleges,  none 
of  which  has  such  facilities 
for  athletics  as  the  poor- 
est and  smallest  of  our 
Eastern  institutions,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  are  over 
one  thousand  undergradu- 
ates divided  among  the  six 
Washington  colleges. 

The  six— Walla  Walla, 

University  of  Washing- 
ton (Seattle),  Whitworth 
College  (Sumner),  Puget 
Sound  University  (Ta- 
coma), Vashon  College 
(Vashon  Island,  Puget 
Sound),  and  Pullman  Agri- 
cultural College  (Pullman) 

— are  organized  into  the 
Western  Washington  In- 
ter-collegiate Athletic  As- 
sociation, which  annunlly 
holds  a series  of  contests 
in  football,  baseball,  and 
track  athletics.  All  these 
colleges  pretend  to  athletic 
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less  degree,  but  those  at  Tacoma  and  at  Seattle  are,  in 
fact,  most  often  in  the  field. 

Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  athletic  performance, 
there  is  no  question  of  the  Association’s  rules  being  first 
class.  Among  others  is  one  limiting  play  to  four  years — 
as  yet  somewhat  unnecessary,  since  the  present  question 
is  not  so  much  to  stop  men  playing  ns  to  get  them  playing 
nt  all.  A scholarship  standard  is  not  demanded  by  the 
Association,  but  is  exacted  by  one  or  two  of  the  colleges — 
notably  by  Washington  University.  The  Athletic  Com- 
initteerof  this  Association  is  composed  of  undergraduates, 
but  its  work  is  supervised  by  the  faculty,  whose  approval 
is  necessary  to  every  legislative  act.  The  result  is  a very 
healthful  state  of  affairs,  not  yet  beyond  occasional  lapses, 
but  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  creditable  condition.  Be- 
sides these  colleges  are  two  in  Oregon — the  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  Agricultural  Institution— both  of  which  are 
also  in  the  athletic  movement,  though,  as  yet,  not  to  any 
notable  extent. 

The  athletic  pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  the 
clubs  of  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  and,  take  it  all  in 
all.  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  have  done  a great  deal 
for  the  amateur  sport  of  that  section.  Their  methods  of 
building  up  teams  have  not  always  been  wholesome,  or  even 
efficacious,  but  we  confess  there  has  been  more  excuse  for 
their  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  of  athletic  transmigra- 
tion than  any  other  clubs  we  have  known.  I do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  excusing  their  practice  of  “attract- 
ing ” foreign  and  wandering  football  or  basebnll  stars  to 
their  teams,  but  I do  say  the  temptation  has  been  greater 
here  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  disease  has  been  inter- 
mittent in  its  violence.  It  really  is  true  that  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  material  has  been  at  times  a necessary 
evil.  But  the  necessity  is  now  happily  passed,  and  the 
evil  very  nearly  eradicated.  The  pace  of  two  years  ago 
has  been  abandoned, nnd  the  sport  is  much  more  healthful 
in  consequence.  It  was  the  “pace  that  kills,’’  so  far  as 
Tacoma  was  concerned,  for  its  athletic  club,  since  it 
dropped  out  of  the  unhealthful  running  of  that  time,  has 
put  forth  neither  a football  nor  a baseball  team. 

That,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  the  Tacoma  Club  is  no 
longer  a factor  in  Pacific  Northwest  sport.  On  the  con- 
trary, next  to  the  Multnomah  Athletic  Club  of  Portland, 
Tacoma  is  the  strongest  in  track  athletics  of  any  club  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Aud,  what  is  still  more  commendable, 
since  the  unhappy  experience  in  football  and  baseball, 
Tacoma  has  learned  the  lesson  administered  to  all  clubs 
which  pursue  unwholesome  tactics,  and  is  keeping  its 
track  athletics  clean.  With  so  strong  an  athletic  senti- 
ment manifest  in  the  Tacoma  High-School,  and  such  prom- 
ising material  in  various  stages  of  development,  I look  for 
the  Tncoma  Athletic  Club’s  speedy  return  to  baseball  and 
football,  and  on  healthful  lines. 

Although  the  Seattle  Athletic  Club  has  not  been  above 
reproach,  yet  it  has  suffered  less  than  others  from  the  un- 
wholesome athletic  atmosphere  which  enveloped  all  the 
Puget  Sound  clubs  several  years  ngo.  And  its  immunity 
from  injury  results  from  two  prime  reasons — (1)  because 
the  sentiment  of  the  active  men  iu  the  club,  and  of  the 
club  at  large,  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been  whole- 
some, unhealthful  measures  being  adopted  only  as  a last 
expedient  to  keep  the  very  life  iu  a game  that  was  near 
perishing  on  account  of  the  dire  athletic  poverty  of  the 
local  country;  (2)  because  it  has  been  singularly  blessed  by 
having  a president  of  commendable  sportsmanship  and 
sound  business  judgment,  who  has  guided  the  club  skil- 
fully through  difficulties  to  which  other  clubs  have  suc- 
cumbed. This  club  has  transgressed  the  ethics  of  amateur 


activity  to  a greater  or 
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sport  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but,  I think,  rather  be- 
cause of  real  (as  opposed  to  fancied)  necessity  than  because 
of  viciousuess.  Its  chief  athletic  indulgence  is  football, 
although  it  makes  occasional  spurts  in  rowing.  Track- 
athletic  material  has  always  been  wanting  at  Seattle — or 
perhaps  undeveloped — but  the  recently  bestirred  interest 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  is  certain  to  bring  candidates  to 
the  club.  Indeed,  already  there  is  a beginning,  brought 
about  by  President  Goldsmith’s  offer  of  cups  for  competi- 
tion by  the  schoolboy  athletes,  and  the  club’s  wisdom  in 
bidding  for  a junior  membership  by  throwing  its  gymna- 
sium and  bow liug-al leys  and  baths  open  (gratis)  to  the 
boys  of  the  High  - school.  Temporarily  the  club  has 
abandoned  baseball  because  of  the  professional  spirit  with 
which  the  Puget  Sound  game  seems  infested.  This,  too, 

I am  convinced,  the  budding  athletic  spirit  in  the  schools 
will  shortly  rectify. 

The  Multnomah  Club  of  Portland  is  easily  the  leading 
athletic  club  not  only  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  And  what  is  more,  its  athletics  are  and  have 
always  been  the  cleanest  on  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  Mult- 
nomah maintains  an  ethical  standard  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  and  the  latter,  in  my 
judgment,  is,  from  an  amateur  point  of  view,  the  leading 
club  in  the  United  States.  Portland  differs  from  the  other 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  being  older,  more  set- 
tled, and  consequently  has  fewer  of  those  fortune-seekers 
who  drift  from  one  new  town  to  another  in  the  wake  of 
booms  and  other  symptoms  suggestive  of  employment. 

Thus  the  Multnomah  Club  has  profited  by  the  stability 
of  its  surroundings,  and  has  had  less  difficulty  than  the 
Puget  Sound  clubs  in  acquiring  likely  athletic  material. 
It  supports  baseball,  football,  and  track  athletics,  shining 
especially  in  the  last,  and  has  a comfortable  club-house 
where  handball  rules  as  the  absorbing  in-door  occupation.  . 
The  Portland  Athletic  Club  affords  the  Multnomah  teams 
practice,  aud  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  likewise  for  the  Seattle 
Ciub. 

Nor  is  this  all  there  is  of  sport  in  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
there  is  golf  at  Tacoma,  Victoria,  Portland,  and  Seattle, 
the  last  two  being  recent  converts;  rowing  at  all  of  these 
towns,  and  also  at  Vancouver;  while  at  Seattle  a yacht 
club,  with  a fleet  of  perhaps  a dozeu  small  sloops — thirty 
feet,  or  thereabouts;  and  a couutry  club  which  provides 
abundant  healthful  out-of-door  entertainment.  The  most 
popular  game  at  Vancouver  aud  Victoria  is  that  greatest 
of  all  games,  lacrosse,  which  we  in  the  United  Slates  neg- 
lect so  shamefully.  It  is  a sad  reflection  on  our  sporting 
acumen  that  we  do.  Seattle,  however,  is  preparing  to 
prove  the  exception,  and  hopes  to  introduce  the  lacrosse 
through  the  schools  within  a year. 

First  and  last,  the  Pacific  Northwest  athletic  outlook  is 
cheering. 

Skattlx,  Wabuinoton,  October  10,  1897. 

THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

The  contest  now  going  on  for  the  control  of  the  Upper 
Nile  involves  a great  variety  of  interests,  commercial,  po- 
litical. and  racial.  These,  too,  are  so  mixed,  intertwined, 
and  mutually  dependent  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
one  from  another. 

Tlie  commercial  interests  are  twofold — the  development 
of  Egypt,  and  the  furnishing  of  an  outlet  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  for  the  produce  of  eastern  central  Africa. 
The  political  interests  are  connected  with  the  predomi- 
nance of  European  influence  in  Africa,  and  its  consequent 
effect  on  other  sections.  Any  government  that  can  con- 
trol such  au  extent  of  territory,  and  especially  of  water- 
way, as  that  from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  Mediterranean, 
will  have  not  merely  a prestige,  but  an  actual  power  that 
can  scarcely  be  measured.  The  racial  interests  involved 
are  those  of  Abyssinia,  just  waking  from  its  long  sleep  of 
centuries,  aud  of  the  Arab  Dervishes,  who  see  their  power 
slipping  from  their  hands,  and  are  making  what  they 
must  feel  to  be  their  final  fight  for  the  predominance  of 
their  race.  Inseparably  connected  with  their  fate  is  that 
of  their  religion.  Islam  has  lost  its  rule  of  Asia;  must  it 
also  give  up  Africa? 

The  commercial  questions  involved  are  so  patent  as 
scarcely  to  need  meutiou.  The  entire  Egyptian  plain  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  Nile  overflow.  A rise  of  less 
than  twenty  feet  at  Cairo  means  scarcity ; of  more  than 
twenty-seven  feet,  a flood.  Prosperity  lies  between  these 
extremes,  and  it  becomes  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
secure  if  possible  a somewhat  even  flow.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  modern  science  it  has  been  held  that  by  proper 
management  at  the  sources  of  the  river,  or  rather  below  the 
confluence  of  its  more  important  branches,  this  evenness 
of  flow  could  be  secured.  If  so,  the  converse  holds  true, 
and  a hostile  power  in  control  of  that  section  would  have 
Egypt  at  its  mercy.  The  value  of  such  a waterway  for 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Sudan,  and  even  of  the 
eastern  Congo,  is  evident.  Once  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  European  markets  are  open,  whereas  from  the  Congo 
to  Europe  is  a long  voyage. 

The  political  interests  arc  closely  connected  with  the 
commercial.  England  has  secured  control  of  Egypt.  She 
also  holds  the  Nyanzas.  To  develop  both  she  needs  the 
whole  Nile  Valley.  With  that  secure,  she  would  have  a 
degree  of  trade  and  military  power  upon  which  her  rivals 
could  scarcely  look  without  concern.  France  has  for 
years  felt  aggrieved  at  being  ousted,  even  through  her 
own  fault,  from  Egypt,  aud  has  sought  in  every  way  to 
regain  her  hold,  or  at  least  to  weaken  that  of  England. 
With  keen  vision  for  anything  that  might  help  her, 
she  secured  possession  in  *1884  of  Obok,  on  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  aud  gradually  enlarged  her  borders,  until 
she  secured  quite  a province,  including  the  whole  bay  to 
the  south.  With  the  collapse  of  aggressive  Italian  col- 
onization and  the  rise  of  Abyssinian  pretensions  she  be- 
gan negotiations  for  extending  her  influence  to  the  south- 
ern provinces,  especially  Hnrrar.  England  blocked  her 
in  her  effort  to  secure  possession  of  that  fertile  province, 
but  she  has  pressed  on  and  is  rapidly  completing  a railway 
from  Jibuti],  opposite  Obok,  to  the  capital  of  Hnrrar, 
opening  up  thus  southern  Abyssinia,  including  Menelek’s 
own  province  of  Slioa.  At  the  same  time  adventurous 
officials  iu  the  French  Congo  started  expeditious  north 
and  east.  One  of  them,  under  Captain  Marchand,  worked 
its  way  through  Wadai,  Darfur,  and  Kordofan,  keeping 
to  the  south  and  avoiding  the  fierce  tribes  to  the  north,  and 
recently  reached  Fashoda,  on  the  Nile.  From  Fashoda  to 
Hanar  the  country  is  friendly,  and  a continuous  line  of 
outposts  from  Jibutil  to  Gaboon  would  be  no  impossibil- 


ity. If  England  seeks  connection  from  the  Cape  to  Alex- 
andria, why  should  not  France  seek  the  same  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Arabian  Sea?  And  if  iu  securing  that  she 
can  block  England  iu  Egypt,  that  will  be  no  disadvantage. 

Italy’s  interest  is  quiescent.  The  defeat  at  Adowa  con- 
vinced her  that  East  African  colonization  was  not  her 
forte,  but  she  holds  Eritrea  and  the  Somali  coast,  aud 
has  by  no  means  given  up  her  claim  to  the  territory  south 
of  Abyssinia,  conterminous  with  England’s  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. Germany  has  as  yet  kept  aloof,  but,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many,  Russian  political  influence  is  evident  iu 
many  ways,  chiefly  iu  the  furnishing  to  Abyssinia  of 
skilled  men  to  direct  her  efforts  toward  self-elevation. 

To  these  movements  England  is  offering  a rather  tardy 
resistance.  Her  expedition  against  Khartum,  for  the 
purpose  of  retrieving  the  costly  mistake  of  1885,  when 
she  left  Gordon  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  is  pro- 
gressing steadily,  if  rather  slowly — so  slowly  as  to  allow 
Merielek,  with  his  French  allies  and  Russian  sponsors, 
plenty  of  time  to  intrench  himself  iu  his  so-called  Equa- 
torial Provinces.  Captain  Macdonald's  expedition  north 
of  Victoria  Nyanza,  directed  apparently  across  Captaiu 
Marehand’s  path,  has  met  with  serious  difficulty,  and 
there  is  a wide  gap  between  Berber  and  Ugauda.  Whether 
it  can  be  covered  is  uncertain. 

The  rise  of  the  Abyssiuians  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  past  decade.  When  England,  iu  1868,  de- 
feated and  overthrew  the  tyrant  Theodore,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  his  country  could  ever  assume  any 
position  of  influence.  His  successor,  Johannes  II.,  at- 
tracted little  notice,  except  for  his  defeat  by  Italy,  which 
claimed  suzerainty  over  the  whole  empire  of  Ethiopia. 
The  death  of  Johaunes  II.  gave  opportunity  for  a change.  • 
Thitherto  the  princes  of  Tigre,  the  northern  province, 
had  held  the  first  place.  Now  appeared  a rival  in  Mene- 
lek  of  Slioa,  the  southern  province.  He  was  supported  by 
the  Italians,  aud  helped  their  cause,  until  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  denounce  the  treuty  which  recognized 
their  suzerainty,  and  to  undertake  a campaign  for  inde- 
pendence. The  victory  of  Adowa  placed  him  in  a posi- 
tion to  claim  recognition,  and  forthwith  commenced  a 
series  of  embassies.  England  sent  the  ponderous  Sir 
Rennel  Rodd;  France,  the  vivacious  Hennr  of  Orleans; 
and  Russia,  in  the  person  of  Count  Leontieff,  one  of  those 
representatives  who  can  be  adopted  or  dismissed  with  per- 
fect ease  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  More 
potent  perhaps  even  than  these  was  the  advent  of  a com- 
pany of  Russian  ecclesiastics,  with  full  cunonicals,  to  wel- 
come the  old  heretical  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Church  back  into  the  Orthodox  fold.  In  any  case  these 
were  the  ouly  ones  whose  visit  was  returned,  aud  un 
Abyssinian  expedition,  from  the  equator  to  near  the  pole 
returned  with  exuberant  praise  of  the  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nies of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Then  came  reports 
of  treaties  and  ententes  of  various  kinds  and  curiously  in- 
consistent character,  all  cast  into  the  shade  by  a procla- 
mation claiming  for  Abyssinia  the  entire  section  west  to 
the  Nile,  and  extending  from  a little  below  Khartum 
south  to  Wadelai,  on  the  very  borders  of  Ugauda.  This,  it 
was  suid,  was  secured  by  treaty  with  England,  but  needed 
the  endorsement  of  France  and  Russia!  Of  such  endorse- 
ment nothing  has  been  heard,  although  the  Russian 
Leontieff  has  been  announced  as  governor  of  the  whole 
region,  under  the  name  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces  of 
Abyssinia.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question  of 
Meuelek’s  favor  for  the  Frencli  railway  to  Hnrrar,  and 
Captain  Marchand  apparently  counts  on  his  friendship 
rather  than  his  hostility.  What  the  ambitious  Negus  will 
plan  next  is  not  evident.  That  his  ambition  is  great  is 
undoubted,  as  is  also  his  genuinely  Oriental  skill  in  play- 
ing off  one  political  influence  against  another. 

, The  Dervishes  remain  the  only  element  that  has  no  fu- 
ture. Whether  England  or  France  secure  the  upper 
hand  on  the  Nile,  their  doom  is  sealed.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Mahdi,  followed  by  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the 
Khalifa,  have  told  heavily  on  their  strength.  $o  far  as 
appears,  there  is  little  loyalty,  and  the  crowds  of  suppliant 
refugees  in  the  British  camp  at  Berber  are  witnesses  to 
the  devastation  that  Moslem  arrogance  and  terror  have 
wrought.  That  Wadai,  Darfur,  aud  Kordofan  will  col- 
lapse at  once  is  not  to  be  expected.  There  will  be  many 
a hard  fight,  and  Khartum  may  not  be  entered  with  ease. 
The  resistance  caunot,  however,  be  long.  There  is  talk  of 
an  alliance  between  Menelek  aud  the  Khalifa  to  uuite  in 
resistance  to  European  encroachments.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  canny  Abyssinian  will  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He 
may  temporize  for  u time,  but  he  must  ally  himself  with 
progress  rather  than  with  reaction.  The  next  few  months 
can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  events  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  the  fairest  countries  of  Africa  brought 
into  close  relation  to  civilization. 

Edwin  Muksell  Bliss. 


THE  AVERY  ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARY. 

A few  days  ago  the  Avery  Architectural  Library  was 
formally  installed  in  the  east  wing  of  the  new  Library 
of  Columbia  University.  It  was  an  event  of  much  more 
than  local  interest,  confined  either  to  the  uuiversily  or  to 
the  city  of  New  York;  for  this  library  has  already  es- 
tablished an  international  reputation,  and  by  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  subject  which  its  splendid  catalogue  af- 
fords will  benefit  the  cause  of  art  all  over  the  world. 
Aud  yet  the  collecting  of  this  noble  array  of  books  is 
the  work  of  ouly  a few  years. 

In  1890  died  the  brilliant  young  architect  Henry  O. 
Avery,  and  to  his  memory  his  father  and  mother  united 
iu  forming  this  library.  The  son’s  own  librnry  of  some 
two  hundred  volumes  formed  the  nucleus;  and  Mr.  8.  P. 
Avery,  the  father,  a gentleman  recognized  not  only  for 
his  judgment  and  success  as  a dealer  iu  pictures,  but  for 
his  general  culture,  added  many  books  from  his  own  li- 
brary, and  supplied  the  funds  for  purchasing  the  rest  and 
maintaining  the  collection.  In  its  formation  Mr.  George 
H.  Baker,  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  received  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Ware  and  Mr.  Russell  .Sturgis,  as 
well  as  advice  from  Mr.  Avery  himself  and  other  persons. 

The  principle  of  selection  adopted  was  to  collect  mate- 
rial out  of  which  any  question  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  any  form  of  architecture,  and  the  architecture  of 
any  land  or  period,  could  be  studied;  and,  further,  to  pro- 
vide material  for  the  study  of  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  individual  buildings  of  importance.  The  parent 
trunk,  in  a word,  is  the  comprehensive  growth  and  spe- 


cific adaptation  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  The 
ramifications  from  this,  both  great  aud  small,  include  u 
mass  of  collateral  matter,  valuable  not  ouly  to  architects, 
bin  to  sculptors,  painters,  and  engravers,  as  well  as  to 
designers  iu  all  the  applied  arts.  To  illustrate  its  mani- 
fold comprehensiveness  one  may  quote  at  random  from 
the  catalogue.  There  are  all  the  great  works  on  architect- 
ure from  Vitruvius  to  the  present  day.  The  monographs 
on  cathedrals  alone  would  form  a fair-sized  library;  there 
is  a complete  edition  of  Piranesi’s  engravings;  books  upou 
mosaics, stained  glass,  tapestry,  furniture, iron  construction, 
Pompeii,  goldsmith’s  work,  and  ornament  of  every  kind. 

To  say  that  the  library  consists  of  15,000  volumes  in- 
adequately suggests  its  value,  unless  one  adds  that  the 
books  are  all  of  reeoguized  merit,  are  accessible  to  any 
one  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  have  been  so  admirably 
classified  and  catalogued  that  reference  to  them  is  easy 
and  immediate.  In  the  compiling  of  this  catalogue  uloue 
an  international  service  has  been  done,  for  it  presents  in 
all  probability  the  most  complete  bibliography  of  the 
subject  iu  existence.  The  library,  also,  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  nuy  other  of  its  kind  in  tlie  world.  The 
Architectural  Library  of  the  British  Museum  is  probably 
the  only  one  which  contains  more  volumes,  but  in  the 
accessibility  of  its  books  for  reference  the  Avery  Library 
is  facile  pri neeps. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  in  which  this  library  is  in- 
stalled is  a bronze  memorial  in  low  relief,  presented  by 
the  father  and  mother  in  memory  of  their  son,  and  at  the 
other  end  a tablet,  erected  “In  Memory  of  Our  Beloved 
Associate,”  by  the  members  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York. 

This  association  of  memorials  of  ancient  and  still  liv- 
ing art  with  these  touching  tributes  to  the  young  fellow- 
worker  who  is  gone  gives  a solemn  point  to  the  old  truth, 
“ Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.” 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TORPEDO. 

Our  peaceful  Puritan  New  England  has  done  strangely 
much  to  make  war  terrible.  To-day  Connecticut  aston- 
ishes the  world  by  the  variety  of  weapons  she  makes  and 
exports  to  every  corner  of  the  world.  Not  long  ago,  I was 
visiting  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery  In- 
stitution of  Woolwich,  and  Major  Abdy  called  my  atten- 
tion, amongst  other  things,  to  a letter  written  iu  1777  by  the 
captain  of  the  British  man-of-war  Cerberus , addressed  to 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker.  This  interesting  com- 
munication gives  the  first  historic  account  of  the  torpedo 
as  an  engine  of  maritime  warfare.  We  know  now  wliat  at 
that  time  was  a mystery  to  the  British,  that  this  torpedo 
was  the  creation  of  David  Bushnell,  a captaiu  of  engineers 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Major  Abdy,  I have  been  permitted  to  copy  this  letter 
from  the  original;  it  is  of  such  widespread  interest  that  I 
make  no  apologies  for  sending  it  unabridged. 

Poultney  Bigelow. 

[Extract  from  a Letter  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker.] 

“ Ruods  1st. hd,  Aug uU  li,  1J7T. 

Sir,— Wednesday  night  being  at  Anchor  to  the  Westward  of  New 
London  iu  Black  Point  Buy,  tlie  Schooner  I had  taken  at  Anchor  close 
by  me  a-Bteru;  about  Eleven  o'clock  at  Night  we  discovered  a line 
towing  astern  that  came  from  the  Bows;  we  immediately  conjectured 
it  was  somebody  that  had  veered  himself  away  by  it,  and  began  to 
haul  in,  we  then  found  that  tlie  Schooner  had  got  hold  of  it.  who  had 
(taking  it  fora  fishing-line)  gathered  in  near  150  Fathoms,  which  was 
buoyed  by  little  bits  of  Sticks  at  stated  Distances  until  he  came  to  the 
end,  at  which  was  fastened  a Machine,  which  was  trio  heavy  for  one 
man  to  haul  up,  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  weight;  the  other  Peo- 
ple of  the  Boat  turning  out,  assisted  him,  got  it  in  upon  Deck,  and 
were  uutortunntely  examining  it  too  curiously  when  it  went  off  like 
the  sound  of  a Gnu,  blew  tlie  Boat  all  to  Pieces  and  set  her  iu  a flame, 
killed  the  three  Men  that  were  iu  the  stern,  tlie  fourth  who  was  stand- 
ing forward  was  blown  into  the  water.  I hoisted  the  Boat  out  and 
picked  him  up  much  hurt;  as  soon  as  he  could  recollect  himself,  be 
gave  tne  tlie  following  Description  as  near  as  he  could  remember.  It 
was  two  Vessels  shaped  like  a Boat,  about  20  Inches  long  and  a foot 
broad,  secured  together  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  by  two  Iron  Bars, 
one  at  each  end,  and  an  Iron  Tube  or  Gun  Barrel  iu  the  Centre  which 
was  loose  (as  lie  had  himself  turned  it  round  with  his  hand) ; they  swam 
one  over  tlie  other,  the  upper  one  keel  upwards,  the  lower  swam  pro|>- 
erly,  but  was  so  deep  under  Water  as  just  to  keep  tlie  upper  one  a few 
Inches  ubove  tlie  Surface.  To  tlie  after  Iron  Bar  hung  a flat  Board, 
moving  on  Pintles,  which  seemed  to  serve  as  a Rudder.  On  the  inside 
of  the  upper  one  was  a large  Iron  Wheel,  about  Six  Inches  Diameter, 
with  Cogs,  which  turned  upon  Axis  and  communicated  itself  to  one  on 
tlie  upper  side  of  tlie  Boat  of  a lesser  Diameter;  opposite  to  these  was 
another  Wheel  on  tlie  flat  of  the  under  t ne  or  loaded  Vessel,  which 
hud  likewise  Communication  with  the  Wheels  of  the  tipper  Boat  ■ it 
was  covered  with  Lead  and  the  Keel  heavy  loaded  iu  order  to  keep  it 
down  in  tlie  Water.  : 

The  fatal  Curiosity  of  the  Seaman  (who  unfortnualcly  was  bred  to 
working  on  Iron)  set  this  Wheel  agoing,  which  it  did  with  great  i-ase 
backwards  and  forwards;  and  during  their  looking  at  it,  which  was 
about  live  Minutes  from  the  time  of  its  being  first  put  in  Motion,  it 
hurst.  Upon  examining  round  the  Ship  after  this  Accident  we  found 
the  other  part  of  the  line  on  the  Larboard  Side  buoyed  iu  the  same 
manner,  which  I ordered  to  be  cut  away  immediately  for  fear  of  haul- 
ing up  another  Machine,  which  I concluded  was  fast  at  the  end  and 
might  burst  when  too  nigh  the  Ship. 

The  mode  these  Villains  must  have  taken  to  have  swifted  the  Ship 
must  have  been  to  have  rowed  off  Into  tlie  Stream  a considerable  Dis- 
tance ahead  of  the  Ship,  leaving  one  of  their  Internals  in  Shore  and 
floating  the  other  at  the  Distance  of  the  Line,  which  from  the  Quan- 
tity we  have  got  on  hoard  (nearly  70  fathoms)  and  what  the  Man  tells 
me  they  saved  in  the  Schooner,  upwards  of  180  Fathoms  more,  must 
have  been  near  300  Fathom.  They  at  the  length  of  this  Line  put  the 
other  in  the  Water  and  left  it  for  the  Tide  to  float  down,  which  in  this 
place  ruus  very  strong. 

As  the  Ingenuity  of  these  People  is  singulur  in  their  secret  modes 
of  Mischief,  and  as  I presume  this  is  their  first  Essay,  1 have  thought 
it  indispensably  my  Duty  to  return  and  give  you  the  earliest  Informa- 
tion or  the  Circumstances,  to  prevent  the  like  fatal  Accident  happen- 
ing to  any  of  the  Advance  Ships  Hint  may  possibly  be  swifted  in  the 
same  manner,  nnd  to  forbid  all  Seamen  from  attempting  hauling  tlie 
Line  or  bringing  the  Vessel  near  the  Ship,  as  it  is  filled  with  that  kind 
of  Combustible  that  burus  though  in  the  Water. 

I am,  Sir,  etc., 

To  Rear  Admiral  Parker ; JNO  Symons. 

P.S.-Upou  showing  the  Man  I saved  a Model  I had  made  as  near 
to  this  Description  ns  possible,  to  enquire  if  it  was  like  the  thing  he 
saw,  I find  tlmt  the  Wheel  in  tlie  Middle  of  the  fore  end  of  tlie  upiier 
Boat  was  made  of  Wood  with  Iron  Teeth  sharp  and  projected  nliout 
an  Inch  without  side  the  Gauwhale  of  the  Boat  of  each  side,  in  order, 
as  I suppose,  to  stick  to  the  side  when  hauling  up  and  to  set  the 
Wheels  in  Mol  ion  which  we  found  iu  5 Minutes  after  being  turned, 
the  Exposition  took  place;  from  this  Circumstance  it  was  fortunate, 

I ordered  t lie  oilier  to  he  cut  away,  for,  had  it  taken  under  the  Coun- 
ter in  hauling  alongside,  there  is  no  answering  what  the  effect  might 
have  been. 
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THE  LAST  VOLUMES  OF 

ONLY  the  three  final  volumes  of  the 
Warner  Library  now  remain  to  be 
printed.  This  insures  the  completion  of  the 
great  Library  at  an  early  day.  Then,  as  our 
readers  know,  the  special  introductory  price, 
which  has  been  extended  through  Harper’s 
Weekly  Club  to  those  who  order  iu  advance 
of  publication,  will  be  withdrawn. 

These  last  volumes  are  especially  note- 
worthy in  character,  and  will  add  an  incal- 
culable value  to  the  Library.  Indeed,  they 
will  make  this  a vast  treasure-house  of  de- 
lightful reading,  likewise  the  most  perfect 
and  exhaustive  work  of  literary  reference 
and  educational  study  iu  the  possession  of 
the  English-speaking  people. 

One  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the 
Famous  Books  of  the  World,  giving  a clear, 
concise  account  of  the  plot  aud  character  of 
every  uotable  book ; another  to  Anthology 
of  Famous  Single  Poems  and  Lyric  Mas- 
terpieces representing  hundreds  of  writers 
of  different  ages  ; while  the  last  volume 
contains  a Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Authors  of  the  World  and  a most  com- 
plete Analytical  Index,  which  will  render 
every  page,  author,  work,  subject,  charac- 
ter, and  detail  treated  or  referred  to  in  the 
entire  Library  instantly  accessible  to  the 
reader. 

In  a word,  what  is  primarily  a gathering 
together  of  the  finest  literature  of  all  the 
ages  becomes  with  these  aids  a huge  store 


TIIE  WARNER  LIBRARY 

of  facts,  biography,  bibliography,  and  every 
variety  of  information. 

As  the  full  outlines  of  Mr.  Warner’s  work 
are  disclosed,  what  a splendid  achievement 
it  seems  ! The  whole  conception  was  Na- 
poleonic, and  the  evident  care  and  complete- 
ness and  finish  of  the  actual  work  itself  is 
little  short  of  the  marvellous. 

Whether  it  be  merely  to  while  away  the 
long  winter  evenings,  or  as  means  of  study 
and  intellectual  development;  whether  it  be 
simply  as  a Library  of  the  greatest  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  or  as  a means  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  assuredly  there  never  was 
such  a work  as  this.  Think  of  what  endless 
hours  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  one  might 
gain  from  its  pages,  with  an  interest  that 
would  deepen  year  by  year  ! What  an  in- 
spiration and  uplift  and  what  a widened 
mental  horizon  might  come  from  devoting 
no  more  than  an  hour  a day  to  its  lieaped- 
up  wealth  of  literary  riches  ! 

Our  readers  should  beariu  mind  that  when 
these  three  volumes  come  from  the  press  the 
Warner  Library  will  be  completed,  and  the 
special  introductory  price  which  has  been 
extended  to  club  members  during  publication 
will  be  a thing  of  the  past.  We  advise  all 
who  are  interested  in  good  literature  to 
write  now  to  Harper’s  Weekly  Club,  93  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  for  full  particulars  of  the 
exceptional  club  arrangement  which  ceases 
with  the  completion  of  the  Library. 
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After  your  shoes  have  had  a soak- 
ing, Vici  Leather  Dressing  not  only 
gives  them  a beautiful  lustre,  but 
softens  the  leather  and  prevents 
cracking. 


VICI 


Leather  Dressing 

gives  new  life  to  old  leather.  Best 
for  children’s  shoes,  women’s  shoes, 
men’s  shoes — best  for  any  kind  of 
leather.  Prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers  of  the  famous  Vici  Kid. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  A valuable  illus-  W 

trated  book  about  your  shoes  and  cAWD/ftf 
their  care,  mailed  free.  Q Q 

ROBERT  II.  FOERDERER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

hlng  entirely  new,  tells  all  about 


Something  e , 

pnultiy.  how  to  be  a winner,  how  to  MAKE 
HEY.  Contains  beautiful  lithograph 
[ fowls  In  theirnatural  c< 1 " ' 


RUP 


TURE  CURED 


ESTERBROOK’S 

STEEL  PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  ‘ ESTERBROOK’S’’ 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


First  in  design 
Finest  in  quality— 

Factory  founded  1797 

The  “G  DA” 
Limoges  China 

ON  WHITE  WARE  ON  DECORATED 

NOW 

FRANCE  MARKED  ’^VoG^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R 


PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


SPECIAL  TRAINS  OF  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT. 

CALIFORNIA 

ebruary  16  (Mardi  Gras  Tour).  $335.  March  19, 
$210;  oneway, $150. 

FLORIDA 

February  8,  February  22,  March  8.  Rate,  $50. 

Also  Tours  to' Washington, Old  Point  Comlort,&  Richmond 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York:  or  address  GKO.  \V.  BO  Yl),  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  l’hila. 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  It.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


Shade  Wont  Work* 

CE  because  it  Isn’t  mounted  on 

THE  IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLER. 


*i%Ot-ETTESt%  CZAR 

’ (Czar’s  Violets)  0™«Tri° 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnation)  - GRANDE  DOCHESSE.  FDNKIA  of  JAPAN 


I ...  LEGRAND  (ORIZi-PERFUMERY).  11.  F>lnce  cie  la  Madeleine.  PARTS 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of 
authors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 


’"‘Digitized  b 


;o  anyiSddr&s  on  receipt 

Go  gle 


DEWAR’S  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Frederick  Classup  sole  Agent lonhcti.s..  22  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


Cjcm6ta&Ve 


Spring  Dress  Goods. 

Fancy  Plaids,  Scotch  and  English 
Mixtures, 

Camaieux  Poplins  and  Velours, 
Plain  Poplins,  Drap  d’&e,  Nun’s 
Veilings. 

PRINTED  CHALLIES. 

Embroidered  and  Applique5  Robes. 

5btoou)way  cXj  \ Jit?  6t, 

NEW  YORK. 


PENN  STATE 


Williams 


INCOME CM  | 
FORTH*'***-  f 
CREAM'^'  -A 


THE  J.B. WILLIAMS'  CO. 

CLASTONBURV.  CONN. 

>woo».6«  a>e*r  aussru  sr.wc  syortn.iei ciaai  *<- 


EARL  & WILSON'S 

l-l  ISIETIM 

COLLARS &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
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^ Makes  Vitality. 

It  is  especially  cheering  in  the  dreary  days  of 
Winter — a foe  to  fatigue — the  most  nourishing  of 
all  drinks.  It  is  prepared  in  a minute  with  cold  or 
hot  water.  Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

Our  little  pamphlet,  “Various  Views  on  Vigonil”  mailed  free. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


There  is  nothing  equal  to  an 

Porous 
Plaster 

for  a pain  in  the  small  of  the  back — in  fact,  anywhere*  It 
works  like  magic,  but,  be  sure  you  get  “ Allcock’s.” 


Allcock’s 


Ball  “Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing ! 


(H.  HEWITT'S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position ; glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.30  per  box  of  i gross.  Assorted  sample  box  oj  34  pens  fo, 
35  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  of 
H.  IIAINiumx.K  &Co..  99  William  Street,  Edward  KIMFTON,  48  John  Strecl 
ToWBK  M ANUPACTIIHINO  Co.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  B.  1.IITINCOTT  & Co.,  715  Markc(%ircet,  Philadelphia. 
HOOPBH,  LEWIS  A-  Co..  8 Milk  Street,  Boston.  . 

A.  C.  M'CLUKG  * CO..  117  Wabash  Avenue.  Chica^i 
• Grown  BKOS.,  Lim.,  68  King  Street,  Toronlc 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers*' 
letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co. 


HER  FACE  IS  IIEK  FORTUNE. 


^Travelers’ 
Xettersof  Crebit 


Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

issi ;ed  it v 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 
LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.  C. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 

Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers’), 

6 Round  Cakes,  1 lb.,  40  cts.  Exquisite 
also  for  toilet.  Trial  cake  for  2c.  stamp. 


Buy  thi.  Net  Pottat 

PAKLOK 
GAME  BOABD 


A YEAR  FROM 
A REPORTER’S  N0TE=B00K 


Illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Woodville,  T.  de  Thulstrup,  and  Frederic 

Remington,  and  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  if  not  the  king,  is  unquestionably  the  prince  of 
reporters,  and  his  latest  volume,  “ A Year  From  a Reporter’s  Note-Book,” 
will  strengthen  his  right  to  that  title. — Outlook,  N.  Y. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Davis  was  an  excellent  reporter  before  he  was 
either  correspondent  or  novelist.  These  articles  show  just  how  good  a 
newspaper  man  he  is,  and  prove  his  possession  of  that  peculiar  faculty  of 
observation  which  enables  the  correspondent  to  catch  the  salient  points  in  a 
spectacular  event,  and  to  understand  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  a situation. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  “ newspaper  instinct  ” of  seeing  the  interesting  little  things,  and  the 
reporter’s  art  of  expressing  them  in  a striking  way,  are  possessed  in  a note- 
worthy degree  by  Mr.  Davis. — Boston  Journal. 


No  housekeeper  n&fyi  have  to  apologize 
for  her  kitchen.  A well  Enforced  rule  of  order 
and  Ivory  Soap  will  make  it  an  attractive 
and  appetizing  spot. 


WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
“ just  as  good  as  the  ‘ Ivory’;  ” they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

Copyright,  lew,  by  Th.  Prooter  * (tambl*  Co.,  CmdunoU. 
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lightened  enough  to  sympathize  with  the  English 
position  towards  China.  Germany  was  very  quick 
to  show  how  strong  an  influence  England’s  great 
navy  is,  when  England  has  declared  her  resolute 
purpose  to  employ  it,  by  notifying  the  world  that 
the  port  of  Kiao-cliou  would  be  open  to  commerce. 
At  the  preseut  writing  it  appears  as  though  the 
movements  of  Europe  in  China,  greedy  and  selfish 
though  their  inspiration  may  have  been,  will  re- 
sult in  extending  the  sphere  of  influence  not  of 
any  particular  European  nation,  but  of  civilization 
itself. 
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DURING  the  recent  municipal  campaign  in  New 
York  the  Weekly  declared,  with  others,  that 
an  issue  of  the  campaign  was  between  the  people  aud 
rapid  transit  on  one  side,  aud  the  Manhattan  ele- 
vated and  the  street  railroads,  in  conjunction  with 
Croker  aud  Platt,  on  the  other.  This  position 
is  now  being  speedily  vindicated.  Rapid  transit  is 
probably  dead,  and  the  street-railroad  companies 
and  the  Manhattan  seem  to  have  agreed  that  in 
place  of  real  rapid  trausit  the  city  shall  be  further 
disfigured  by  the  elevated  trestle-work. 

Mr.  Gorman’s  successor  as  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  finally  been  decided  upon.  He  is  Judge 
Louis  Emory  McComas,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge  McComas  will 
be  a great  improvement  upon  Senator  Gorman. 
He  will  not  be  so  much  of  a leader,  nor  so  much  in 
the  public  eye,  but  he  will  not  vote  for  free  silver, 
nor  encourage  the  free-coiuage  men  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  a friend  of  the  gold  standard,  nor  will  he 
be  the  areh-corruptionist  of  his  State  and  his  party. 
His  selection  is,  on  the  whole,  a happy  solution  of 
Maryland’s  problem. 

President  Dole,  having  reached  Washington, 
is  properly  treated  as  the  head  of  an  independent 
lfpSvWffuffl..llJ11  1 charac- 

ter, and  fully  deserves  the  respect  in  whieffa^fiis 
held  by  all  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
the  same  time,  we  hope  it  is  true  that  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  at  the  head  will  remain  an 
independent  republic,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  its  chief  magistrate.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Dole’s  failure  to  obtain  annexation  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  his  own  country;  and,  furthermore,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  United  States,  in  refusing  annex- 
ation, declares  its  purpose  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  islands  by  any  other  power,  its  ultimatum 
will  be  absolutely  respected. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Teller  resolu- 
tion was  marked  by  a good  many  asperities  of  man- 
ner aud  other  evidences  of  bitterness  of  heart.  Mr. 
Teller  himself  is  evidently  smarting  under  the 
accusation  that  his  resolution  is  an  attack  upon 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
and  the  other  silver  men  are  quite  as  honorable  as 
Senators  from  the  East.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  them  are,  but  we  have  very  grave  doubts 
if  Mr.  Teller  is  correct  in  the  comparison  which 
he  makes  between  himself  and  most  sound-money 
men.  Mr.  Allison,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  finally 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Hoar,  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mr.  Lodge  were  able 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  free-coinage  men  are 
really  seeking  to  establish  silver  monometallism 
in  this  country.  The  issue  should  be  kept  right 
there.  The  question  is  now,  as  it  was  in  1896, 
between  gold  monometallism  and  silver  mono- 
metallism — whether  to  establish  in  this  country 
the  money  system  of  Mexico  or  to  retain  the  sys- 
tem of  commercial  Europe. 

Russia  has  offered  to  China  a loan  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  offered  by  Great  Britain.  At  least 
this  is  the  rumor.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
Russia  is  interested  iu  maintaining  her  influence 
over  China.  It  does  not  follow,  if  the  rumor  be 
true,  or  if  China  should  accept  the  Russian  instead 
of  the  English  loan,  that  Russia  will  close  any  Chi- 
nese ports.  Great  Britain  will  doubtless  back  up 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  - Beach’s  inspiriting  remark, 
and  will  insist  upon  open  piy-ts  in  China  even  at 
the  cost  of  war.  England  in  this  instance  is  for 
free  trade  and  civilization,  and  while  our  own 
domestic  policy  is  that  of  barbarism,  we  are  eu- 


Wb  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  send- 
ing of  the  second-rate  battle  ship  Maine  to  Cuba 
was  a wise  and  friendly  movement  on  the  part  of 
this  government.-  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pass  a resolution  recognizing  Cuban  belligerency 
was  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  Weyler  party, 
that  party  being  opposed  to  the  effort  to  end  the 
insurrection  by  granting  autonomy  to  the  Cubans. 
The  situation  was  precisely  this:  Captain-General 
Blanco,  seeking  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  au- 
tonomy, is  opposed  and  set  upon  by  the  extreme 
Spanish  party,  and  a riot  breaks  forth  in  Havana 
against  autonomy  and  the  United  States,  where- 
upon the  House  of  Representatives  seeks  to  further 
embarrass  General  Blanco  by  declaring  the  Cu- 
bans belligerents.  What  everybody  wants  in  Cuba 
is  peace,  and  the  people  who  can  prevent  peace 
most  effectively  are  the  friends  of  General  Wey- 
ler— the  result  of  whose  machinations,  if  they 
were  successful,  would  be  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  and  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  Spain. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  if  the  Maine  can 
succeed  in  helping  General  Blanco  to  maintain 
peace  in  Havana,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

The  situation  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties is  as  strange  and  illogical  as  the  attitude  of 
our  own  Democratic  Congressmen  on  the  Cuban 
question.  The  socialist  Deputies  are  attacking 
the  government  for  its  injustice  toward  Dreyfus, 
a Jew,  while  the  socialists  in  the  streets  and  in 
Algiers  are  hunting  and  killing  Jews.  What  the 
outcome  of  it  all  will  be  may  depend,  like  most 
crises  iu  Frauce,  on  the  army  itself.  This  much 
is  apparent  to  a foreign  mind,  that  everything 
that  the  government  has  done  in  this  Dreyfus 
case,  from  the  secret  trial  of  the  accused  himself 
to  its  present  trial  of  Zola  on  a side  issue,  strength- 
ens the  conviction  that  Dreyfus  was  not  really 
^JW^ed  guilty  before  the  court  martial,  and  that 
thereffcvs  the  cruel  and  unusual  punish'  .£  which 
he  is  suffeni^  is  not  only  «Uarba.’i?uH,  but  grossly 
unjust.  It  seems  as  though  the  government  were 
trying  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  army,  which 
has  been  seriously  questioned,  by  avoiding  the 
issue.  It  may  be  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty  and  that 
the  government  is  right,  but  minds  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  openness  and  frankness  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings will  continue  to  suspect  the  contrary,  un- 
til the  French  government  sees  fit  to  justify  itself 
to  the  French  people. 

No  club  of  enlightened  men  could  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  than  in  fostering  the  sense  of 
beauty  among  the  citizens  of  a great  common- 
wealth, and  striving  to  make  a town  agreeable  as 
well  as  healthy  to  live  in,  but  the  Reform  Club 
seems  especially  born  and  educated  for  such  a 
function.  Its  dinner  in  honor  of  municipal  art 
brought  together  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  dis- 
interested workers  in  the  field  of  municipal  prog- 
ress and  well-being.  The  burdeu  of  the  speeches, 
while  these  were  often  sharply  critical  of  what 
exists  to-day  iu  New  York,  was  not  unhopeful  of 
great  improvements  in  municipal  affairs  so  far  as 
the  fine  arts  are  concerned,  if  only  the  public  could 
be  brought  to  regard  the  question  with  due  seri- 
ousness, and  give  to  larger  views  of  the  city’s  wel- 
fare the  same  attention  that  is  now  bestowed  on 
the  home.  It  is  the  aim  of  organizations  like  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  to  appeal  to  local  patriotism, 
just  as  iu  Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Association  asks  of  Philadelphians 
that  they  shall  help  to  make  their  city  more  in- 
teresting and  attractive  to  residents  and  visitors. 
The  course  of  the  Reform  Club  in  directing  the 
attention  of  its  members  to  this  fruitful  field  must 
win  applause.  Politics,  with  its  irritations  and 
rancors,  absorbs  far  more  than  its  rightful  share  of 
the  energy  of  citizens.  The  fine  arts  provide  a 
chance  for  action  apart  from  politics,  while  the  re- 
sults of  such  action  are  permanent  for  good,  and 
range  the  leaders  among  the  men  who  are  remem- 
bered, long  after  they  have  passed  away,  as  citizens 
who  sought  neither  personal  glory  nor  wealth,  but 
merely  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  present 
and  to  come. 


MR.  REED’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

ri'IHE  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Senators  I* 
_L  lieve  that  under  existing  laws  the  public  ur* 
is  payable  in  silver  does  not  prove  that  the  Senate 
would  not  pass  a moderate  currency  bill.  Or 
tainly  it  does  not  absolve  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  from  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  So  far  a* 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  it  may  be  admitted  v’nai 
the  free-coinage  men  control,  but  if  the  Senate 
ever  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a eiiati^ 
in  our  currency  laws,  not  including-  the  return  t 
free  coinage  of  silver,  a beginning  must  be  made, 
and  some  Senators  must  be  convinced  that  the  wel- 
fare of  their  constituents  demands  that  our  mone- 
tary system  shall  be  improved,  or  their  eonstit . 
encies  must  be  induced  to  change  their  Senators 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire,  strong  as  the 
Quay  and  Chandler  machines  may  be  in  those 
States,  do  not  favor  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  nor, 
according  to  the  Presidential  election  returns,  do 
Indiana,  California,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  North 
Dakota,  and  Oregon.  Every  vote  cast  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  Senators  from  these  States  is 
opposed  to  the  most  recently  expressed  opinion  of 
the  voters.  In  view  of  this,  the  task  of  passing  a 
currency  measure  ought  not  to  be  considered  hope- 
less. It  is  not  many  years  since  the  country  has 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  obstinate  members  of  the 
Senate  by  means  of  the  vigorous  expression  of 
public  opinion.  In  1893  the  silver  Senators  might 
have  definitely  defeated  the  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  act,  but  they  yielded  at  last,  mi 
their  surrender  was  compelled'  by  an  angry  couu 
try.  We  believe  that  if  an  earnest  movement  for 
currency  reform  were  made  at  the  present  time,  if 
the  President  should  support  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  all  the  vigor  of  conviction,  if  lie 
should  display  the  righteous  temper  and  firm  de- 
termination  that  Mr.  Cleveland  showed  in  1893, 
he  could  compel  the  passage  of  an  act,  as  Mr 
Cleveland  compelled  the  passage  of  the  repeal 
bill. 

The  initial  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  Mr.  McKin- 
ley’s attitude.  He  has  not  seemed  to  be  in  ear- 
nest. No  one  knows  better  than  lie  that  the  avoid 
ance  of  the  money  issue  by  the  politicians  lia> 
strengthened  and  stimulated  the  movement  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  policy  of  avoidance.  He  helped  to 
dodge  the  question  by  supporting  schemes  for  the 
purchase  of  silver.  He  has  also  seen  the  evil  effect 
of  the  talk  about  international  bimetallism.  He 
knows  that  all  such  talk  is  now  regarded  by  the 
free-silver  men  as  a confession  of  fear,  and  they  he 
lieve,  and  we  thmA.'  wiVA-  juu&irq.  that  the  politicians 
who  indulge  in  it,  and  who  try  to  postfpouir  the  evil 
day  iu  holding  out  the  hope  of  an  international 
agreement,  must  inevitably  in  the  end  come  to 
them.  Certainly  they  are  apparently  nearer  to 
the  free -silver  men  than  to  the  frank  and  out- 
spoken advocates  of  the  retention  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. If  any  question  was  definitely  settled  at  the 
election  at  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent,  it  was  that,  in  the  absence  of  international 
bimetallism,  this  country  should  adhere  to  the  gold 
standard,  and  if  anything  has  been  settled  by  con- 
temporary history  it  is  that  an  international  agree- 
ment is  impossible.  The  other  day,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wolcott  confessed  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  and  that  even  France  would  not  act 
without  Great  Britain.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
send  Mr.  Wolcott  and  his  associates  to  Europe 
to  discover  this,  for  it  was  known  to  every  reader 
of  English  and  French  newspapers;  and  yet,  not 
withstanding  this  — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  McKinley  was  under  obligations  to  do  his 
utmost  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  in  this 
country,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an 
international  agreement  was  impossible,  aud  the 
further  fact  that  therefore  all  pretended  effort  for 
international  bimetallism  would  be  considered  by 
the  free-coinage  men  as  a certain  restorative  of 
their  issue,  at  least — Mr.  McKinley  not  only  ap- 
pointed the  idle  Wolcott  commission,  but  has 
already  permitted  Mr.  Wolcott,  without  contra- 
diction, to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  was -opposed  to  the  gold-standard  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now  the  answer 
to  all  this  is  that  if  Mr.  Wolcott’s  assertion  is 
true,  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  guilty  of  double 
dealing  with  the  men  who  made  him  President, 
and  has  thereby  encouraged  the  free-coinage  men 
to  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  the  Con- 
gressional elections  this  year,  and  the  Presidential 
election  in  1900.  Mainly  on  this  account,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Democrats  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  Congressional  elections  this  year.  Dem- 
ocrats who  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  on  the  currency 
issue  will  justify  themselves  in  refusing  to  vote  for 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress  on  the  ground 
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that  the  Republican  party  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Mr. 
McKinley  has  broken  his  promise— why  will  not 
other  Republicans  break  their  promises?  What 
guarantee  have  we  that  a promise  made  by  a Re- 
publican candidate  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  same 
man  after  he  is  elected  to  office?  The  Dingley  tar- 
iff bill  will  also  have  its  influence.  The  disappoint- 
ed office-seekers  will  try  to  get  their  revenge;  the 
Southern  Republicans  who  have  been  outraged  by 
the  appointment  of  corrupt  men  will  stay  at  home 
or  vote  the  Democratic  ticket;  the  various  factions 
whose  enmities  have  grown  more  intense  through 
the  distribution  of  patronage  will  do  their  knif- 
ing. Many  of  the  gold  Democrats  will  do  their 
duty  and  support  the  sound-money  candidate  in 
each  district,  but  many  more  of  them  will  decline 
to  vote.  Uuder  the  circumstances,  we  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  in  urging  that  the  President  shall 
make  the  declaration  that,  since  the  attempt  to 
secure  an  international  agreement  for  bimetal- 
lism has  failed,  it  is  his  policy,  and  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  control 
it,  the  policy  of  his  party,  to  maintain  the  gold 
standard. 

This  will  do  much  to  aid  the  sound-money  men 
in  the  coming  campaign ; but  Speaker  Reed  can  do 
even  more.  We  are  not  strongly  impressed  with 
the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Reed's  method 
of  governing  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
do  not  agree  with  what  is  evidently  his  opinion, 
that  representative  government  is  demonstrated  to 
be  a failure,  and  that  the  House  is  incapable  of 
conducting  its  own  affairs.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  endure  a little 
longer  the  folly  and  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  than  to  replace 
them  with  an  autocrat.  But  thp  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Heed  is  the  autocrat  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  he  can  make  it  carry  out  his  will. 
It  is  also  true,  we  regret  to  say,  that  Mr.  Reed  has 
not  been  so  definite  on  the  currency  question  as  we 
should  like  him  to  have  been.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  on  one  occasion  at  least  he  might  have  helped 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  carry  an  important  monetary 
bill,  if  his  partisanship  had  not  led  him  to  regard 
the  triumph  of  his  political  opponent,  in  an  effort 
to  serve  the  public  welfare,  as  possibly  injurious  to 
his  own  party.  We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Reed  had 
been  a bolder  advocate  of  the  gold  standard  in 
1895  and  early  in  1896  he  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  candidate  of  the  gold  men  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
therefore  the  most  likely  candidate  of  the  party’s 
convention.  Mr.  Reed  has  now  another  opportu- 
nity. He  may  do  more  than  any  other  man  in 
aid  of  the  sound -currency  cause  in  the  coming 
Congressional  campaign.  The  President,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  may  do  much,  but  Mr.  Reed 
may  do  much  more.  He  may  compel  the  intro- 
duction of  a bill  which  will  provide  for  some  cur- 
rency reform  in  the  right  direction;  he  may  per- 
mit, and  even  compel,  a thorough  debate  on  the 
currency  question  on  the  consideration  of  that 
bill,  and  he  may  force  his  party  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  the  measure.  If 
he  should  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  in  this  be- 
half, we  should  at  least  have  a thorough  debate  of 
the  subject  in  Congress,  and  that  debate  might 
gather  so  much  energy  behind  the  bill  as  to  push 
it  through  the  Senate.  It  would  at  least  greatly 
enlighten  the  country.  Mr.  Reed  will  remember 
the  debates  on  the  money  question  in  the  early 
seventies,  when  the  inflation  movement,  within  his 
own  party,  which  was  led  by  the  then  Republican 
President  of  the  Senate,  was  routed  entirely  by  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  debate  of  the  question  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Ferry  and  his  friends  went 
down  at  that  time,  and  General  Grant  became 
enlightened  because  the  Senate  contained  men 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  question,  and  dis- 
cussing it  with  a clearness  and  force  which  con- 
vinced the  country  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  infla- 
tion view.  The  result  of  that  debate  was  that  for 
the  moment  the  Republican  party  became  a sound- 
money  party;  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1876  because  he  had  been  the 
successful  champion  of  sound  money  in  Ohio,  then 
and  now  a dangerous  State.  Not  only  is  it  true 
that  the  Republican  party  then  became  a sound- 
money  organization,  but  it  has  remained  so,  on  the 
whole,  although  its  recent  history  lias  been  tar- 
nished by  the  weakness  of  its  politicians,  who  have 
sought  to  retain  power  through  coquetting  with  the 
silver  men  of  the  far  Western  States.  Mr.  Reed 
lias  a better  opportunity  to  unite  to  his  party  the 
sound-money  strength  of  the  country  than  had  the 
anti-inflation  Republican  Senators  to  drive  greeu- 
backers  from  their  party  in  the  years  just  preceding 
1876.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  task  before  him  is 
easy,  and  that  the  rewards  promised  to  him  and  his 
party  from  his  fulfilment  of  it  would  be  abun- 
dant. Even  if  Mr.  McKinley  neglects  or  refuses  to 


do  the  duty  which  we  think  is  his,  Mr.  Reed  has 
it  in  his  power  to  reawaken  confidence  in  the  Re- 
publican party,  to  make  it  definitely  and  distinctly 
the  gold-standard  party  of  the  country. 


REFORM  OF  THE  PRIMARIES. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

There  is  a widespread  demand  for  legislative 
measures  to  correct  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  the  current  methods  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  A National  Primary  Elec- 
tion League  has  been  organized  for  this  purpose, 
which  appears  to  consist,  in  the  main,  of  patriotic 
and  public-spirited  citizens.  But  the  cry  has  also 
been  taken  up  by  “practical  politicians,”  known  for 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  development  of 
the  very  abuses  which  are  to  be  corrected.  A great 
many  of  them  are  to-day  bubbling  over  with  zeal 
for au  “honest  primary  law,” on  tlie  basis  of  which 
they  expect  all  good  citizens  who'  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  party  management  to  join  them  and 
be  good  party  men  again.  It  may  well  be  said  that 
the  woods  are  full  of  “ primary  reformers”  of  all 
sorts  who  wish  to  have  a hand  in  shaping  the  re- 
quired legislation,  and  the  National  Primary  Elec- 
tion League  will  have  to  keep  its  eyes  wide  open 
lest  the  old  primary  fixers  run  away  with  its  cause. 
To  prevent  this  the  first  thing  needful  is  a candid 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied. 

What  is  the  complaint?  That  the  nominating 
machinery  of  our  political  parties,  consisting  of 
enrolments,  caucuses,  and  conventions,  has  largely 
fallen  under  the  exclusive  control  of  little  rings  of 
politicians,  called  machines,  or  even  of  single  ma- 
chine chiefs,  called  bosses.  How  has  this  come 
about?  There  are  many  persons  who  occupy 
themselves  with  “politics”  constantly.  Some  of 
them  do  so  from  a laudable  ambition  to  serve 
the  public  good ; others  because  they  like  power 
or  the  excitement  of  political  strife;  and  a larger 
number  because  they  find  In  politics  a liveli- 
hood in  the  way  of  salaried  office  or  other  spoil 
of  party  victory.  These  are  commonly  called 
“ professional  politicians.”  Being  governed  by 
more  or  less  mercenary  motives,  they  are  always 
on  hand,  and  are  easily  organized  and  drilled  by 
leaders  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  securing  and 
distributing  “patronage.”  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  are  politically  active 
only  on  occasion.  They  will  register  and  vote,  but 
they  are  not  inclined  to  spend  much  time  and  take 
much  trouble  in  attending  primaries  and  caucuses. 
With  a great  many  of  “them  this  disinclination  is 
increased  by  the  belief — in  most  cases  well  found- 
ed— that  they  would  have  no  real  influence  upon 
the  proceedings  anyhow,  because  the  machine  or 
the  boss  had  determined  everything  beforehand. 
The  result  is  that  the  primaries  and  caucuses  are 
usually  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  “profession- 
als,” who  simply  execute  the  orders  of  the  occult 
power  ruling  them.  And  in  order  to  keep  the 
nominations  securely  in  the  control  of  that  occult 
power,  all  sorts  of  trickery  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  ensure  a safe  working  majority  in  the  primaries 
and  caucuses  to  the  mercenary  band.  Hence  the 
nominations  in  which  the  people  at  large  have  no 
part,  and  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  same 
practices  prevail  in  both  parties  alike,  the  substan- 
tial nullification  of  the  freedom  of  the  suffrage  by 
its  limitation  to  a choice  between  two  evils. 

How  is  this  to  be  cured?  Many  sincere  friends 
of  reform  propose  as  a remedy  such  legislation  as 
will  put  the  conduct  of  party  enrolments,  primaries, 
and  caucuses  under  the  supervision  of  trustworthy 
persons,  and  as  will  make  them  easily  accessible  to 
all  members  of  the  respective  party  under  certain 
conditions.  If  the  judges  and  clerks  at  primary 
elections  were  selected  from  the  reputable  citizens 
of  the  community,  irrespective  of  party,  by  some 
method  akin  to  the  competitive  rule  in  our  reform- 
ed civil  service,  and  if  the  party  primaries  were 
opened  to  all  who,  at  the  regular  registration  of 
voters,  declared  their  general  intention  to  act  at 
the  coming  election  with  the  party  in  question,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kentucky  system — which  implies, 
of  course,  that  the  voter  making  that  declaration 
cannot  participate  in  the  primaries  of  any  other 
party — many  of  those  citizens  who  now  refuse  to 
attend  primaries,  for  the  reason  that  they  will  find 
there  everything  “cut  and  dried”  beforehand, 
would  consider  their  principal  objections  removed. 
The  participation  in  primaries  and  caucuses  would 
become  more  general  again,  and  the  controlling 
sway  of  the  machine  or  the  boss  through  the  drill- 
ed force  of  mercenaries  more  difficult. 

But  we  should  not  be  sanguine  enough  to  ex- 
pect that  even  a system  so  liberal — most  of  the 
practical  politicians  now  posing  as  primary  re- 
formers will  scout  it  as  a system  altogether  too  lib- 


eral to  be  thought  of — would  entirely  neutralize 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  machine  or  boss  in 
the  making  of  nominations.  For  the  well-drilled 
organization  of  the  mercenaries,  with  patronage  in 
possession  or  in  sight,  always  alert  and  ready  to 
move  at  the  word  of  command  for  concentrated 
effort,  will,  even  when  in  the  minority,  have  a 
great,  and  very  frequently  a decisive,  advantage 
over  the  undrilled  mass  of  volunteers,  who  are 
far  more  difficult  to  gather  and  to  unite  for 
effective  concert  of  action.  Even  the  most  rad- 
ical reform  of  this  kind  would  therefore  by  no 
means  be  sure  to  accomplish  its  true  object  The 
real  source  of  the  trouble  consists  in  the  exist- 
ence of  that  mercenary  force  which  lends  itself 
so  readily  to  the  schemes  of  the  selfish  politician, 
which  is  his  most  efficacious  tool,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  would  strip  machine  and  boss  of 
most  of  their  power,  if  not  of  the  very  element  of 
life.  If  we  wish  to  reform  the  primaries  thorough- 
ly, and  to  put  that  reform  upon  an  entirely  safe 
basis,  our  first  effort  should  therefore  be  to  de- 
prive that  mercenary  force  of  its  principal  reason 
of  being — that  is  to  say,  of  that  patronage  which 
furnishes  its  members  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  with  them  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only,  motive 
of  political  activity.  And  this  can  be  done  only 
by  taking,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  pub- 
lic offices  out  of  party  politics  through  the  general 
introduction  of  a thorough  civil  service  system 
based  upon  the  competitive  principle.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  this  elimination  of  what  the  pictur- 
esque old  phrase  calls  “ the  cohesive  power  of  pub- 
lic plunder”  will  cure  all  the  evils  complained  of, 
but  it  will  go  far  to  render  the  cure  of  some  of  the 
worst  of  them  possible  and  even  easy. 

While  this  is  an  objective  point  to  be  kept  stea- 
dily in  view,  it  should  at  the  same  time  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  meddling  with  political  parties 
as  such  by  legislative  regulation  is  a very  danger- 
ous thing  as  soon  as  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  pre- 
vention or  punishment  of  fraud  or  of  other  prac- 
tices encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
Any  law  limiting  the  citizen’s  right  to  become  a 
recognized  member  of  a political  party  by  subject- 
ing that  right  to  certain  conditions  will  be  of  evil. 
The  machine  politician  insists  that  no  man  shall 
have  regular  party  standing,  with  corresponding 
rights,  unless  he  has  voted  the  straight  party  ticket 
at  the  last  election,  and  pledges  himself  to  vote  the 
straight  party  ticket,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the 
next;  and  nothing  would  delight  the  machine  man 
more  than  the  embodiment  of  such  a rule,  or  of 
similar  restrictions,  in  a primary  reform  law. 
What  he  wants  is  to  make  the  ruling  body  iuside 
of  his  political  party  as  close  a corporation  as 
possible,  and  he  will  welcome  any  law  furthering 
that  end.  The  friends  of  primary  reform  cannot 
too  carefully  avoid  playing  into  his  hands  in  that 
respect.  Indeed,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  the 
sincere  reformer  can  follow  no  safer  rule  than  that 
of  doing  the  contrary  of  what  the  enemy  wishes. 

The  machine  politicians  tell  us  that  parties  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
that  strict  organization  and  rigorous  discipline  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  parties.  But 
every  day’s  experience  shows  us  that  the  stricter 
the  organization  and  the  more  rigorous  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  machine  sense  becomes,  the  greater 
grows  the  number  of  citizens  who  throw  off  party 
allegiance  and  follow  an  independent  course.  There 
were  150,000  of  them  in  our  late  municipal  elec- 
tion; and  there  are,  as  estimated  by  competent 
authority,  more  than  200,000  citizens  in  this  State 
who,  without  regard  to  party,  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  largely  owing  to  their 
disgust  of  machine  rule,  which  is  thus,  in  fact,  the 
disintegrating  agency  in  party  life.  They  tell  us 
that  only  party  government,  as  they  understand  it, 
is  truly  responsible,  meaning  that  if  the  people  dis- 
like the  conduct  of  one— for  instance,  the  Platt 
party — they  can  enforce  its  responsibility  by  put- 
ting in  power  the  other,  the  Croker  party,  the 
victor  then  to  treat  the  vanquished  with  distin- 
guished consideration,  and  vice  versa.  The  only 
responsibility  they  both  stand  really  in  awe  of  is 
their  responsibility  to  those  whom  they  do  not  con- 
sider true  party  men.  The  more  there  are  of  such 
men,  the  keeuer  the  sense  of  party  responsibility. 
And  the  primary  reformers  who  aim  at  lifting  our 
politics  to  a higher  plane  will  finally  have  to  ad- 
mit that  still  more  important  than  an  improve- 
ment of  the  mechanism  of  primary  elections  and 
caucuses  will  be  the  following  three  things:  tlie 
restriction  of  the  patronage  to  the  narrowest  lim- 
its, an  amendment  to  our  election  laws  making  in- 
dependent nominations  us  easy  as  possible,  and 
another  banishing  the  party  column  from  our  offi- 
cial ballot,  arranging  the  nominees  for  each  office 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  thus  obliging  the  voter 
individually  to  identify  each  candidate  he  wishes 
to  vote  for. 
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Tbe  design  for  the  permanent  die  from  which  die  mc-d 
als  are  struck  was  made  by  Miss  Lydia  Field  Emmett 
The  accompanying  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  a 
copper  replica  iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  Victor  D.  Bren 
ner,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  siukiug  of  the  die. 
Especially  beautiful  is  the  obverse,  so  strong  and  digni- 
fied in  composition,  with  a most  decorative  distribution 
of  lines  and  masses,  and  a fine  graduation  in  the  depth 
of  the  relief.  The  full  size  is  2{$  inches  in  diameter. 
Miss  Emmett  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Brenner,  whose  technical  skill  in  the  handling 
of  his  chisels  is  very  marked,  while  his  true  artistic  feel- 
ing enabled  him,  working  under  the  artist’s  supervision, 
to  reproduce  faithfully  her  intention.  For  Mr.  Brennerat 
present  is  an  undeveloped  artist.  Bom  near  the  little  town 
of  Shavly  in  the  northwest  of  Russia,  he  worked,  when 
quite  a child,  with  his  father  as  a stone-cutter.  Then  he 
became  apprenticed  to  a goldsmith,  engraving  jewelry 
and  shrines  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  He  reached  New 
York  eight  years  ago,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
lenrnt  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  aud  fascination  of  an- 
cient coins  and  medals.  Henceforth  it  became  his  am 
bition  to  design  and  execute  such  work  himself:  aud  all 
his  labors  have  been  directed  to  saving  the  money-  to  pros- 
ecute a course  of  art  study  in  Paris,  whither  he  hopes 
to  go  this  summer.  By  the  time  he  returns  to  us,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that,  with  art  knowledge  added  to  his 
technical  proficiency,  he  will  be  a medailleur  of  the  first 
rank;  and  in  the  mean  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  our- 
selves shall  learn  a little  more  what  medals  ought  to  be, 
for  at  present  the  greater  number  produced  in  this  coun- 
try are  sadly  lacking  in  artistic  merit.  The  Nansen  medal 
lion,  cut  in  cameo  or  raised  relief,  is  the  unassisted  work 
of  Mr.  Brenner.  It  illustrates  the  force  and  freedom  of 
his  method,  and  the  feeling  he  has  for  the  color  effects  of 
light  and  shade.  It  fully  justifies  his  ambition  to  raise 
himself  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 

Charles  H.  Caffin. 


THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  JAPANESE  CRUISER  “KASAGI,”  AT  PHILADELPHIA. -Drawn  by  F.  Crkbbon  Sciiei.l. 


McComas  has  won  a reputation  for  ability  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity.  The  contest  was  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest  at  Washington,  and  the  active  influence  of  the 
administration  is  supposed  to  have  been  a useful  factor 
in  determining  the  outcome. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  “KASAGI.” 

To  those  who  regard  the  “christening”  of  a ship,  espe- 
cially of  a war-ship,  as  something  bordering  on  blasphe- 
my, or  to  those  who  object  to  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
naming  of  a vessel  at  its  launch,  the  ceremony  at  the 
launch  of  the  Japanese  protected  cruiser  Kasagi,  at  the 
Cramps’  ship  yard  at  Philadelphia,  on  January  20,  must 
have  been  especially  pleasing.  The  Kamgi  was  not 
christened  nor  baptized.  She  was  “named”  by  Miss 
Helen  Long,  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In 
place  of  breaking  a bottle  of  wine  at  the  bow  or  forefoot, 
six  pigeons  were  released, and  flowers  fell  from  a globe  that 
swung  from  a pole  which  served  in  place  of  the  bowsprit. 

The  Kamgi  was  named  after  a mountain  in  Japan 
where  noted  fights  in  battle  have  occurred.  The  custom 
of  releasing  pigeons  or  doves  is  at  least  five  hundred  years 
old  in  Japan,  and  is  used  wheu  something  joyful  is  to  be 
celebrated.  It  arose  from  a legend  about  an  eloping 
couple.  To  elude  parental  wrath  they  hid  in  a tomb,  and 
just  as  they  were  about  to  be  seized  and  taken  out,  two 
white  doves,  supposed  to  be  the  embodiments  of  ances- 
tors buried  in  the  tomb,  flew  out  of  it,  thus  saving  the 
lives  of  tbe  elopers.  . It  typifies  joy  and  happiness,  there- 
fore, when  doves  are  set  free  at  any  celebration  in  Japan. 

It  was  a rainy  day  at  the  launch  of  the  Kamgi.  There 
were  many  noted  guests  present.  The  Emperor  of  Japan 
was  represented  by  the  Japanese  minister,  Torui  Hoshi, 
and  the  President  of  this  country  by  Secretary  Long  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  rain  ceased  just  before  the 
launching,  but  the  moisture  had  so  swollen  the  cords 
to  the  basket  containing  the  pigeons  that  Miss  Long 
failed  to  release  them  as  the  ship  glided  down  the  ways. 

A workman  seized  the  cords,  however,  and  the  birds  flut- 
tered away  iu  joy  as  the  vessel  plunged  into  the  water. 

The  Kamgi  is  a fast  commerce-destroyer.  She  is  to 
have  a speed  of  22$  knots  an  hour.  She  has  no  armor, 
depending  upon  her  coal-bunkers  and  a protective  deck. 

Her  dimensions  are— length,  374  feet  6 inches;  breadth, 

^ feet 9 inches;  depth,  30 feet  0 inches;  draught,  17 feet  9 THE  CULLUM  GEOGRAPHICAL  MEDAL, 
inches.  Her  engines  will  have  17,000  horse  power,  and 
her  displacement  will  be  4900  tons.  She  will  have  twin 
screws.  Her  armament  w-ill  consist  of  two  8-inch  and 
ten  4/jj-inch  rifled  guns  in  her  main  battery,  and  twelve 
12 -pounders  and  six  2^-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  in  her 
secondary  battery,  besides  five  torpedo  - tubes.  She  is 
comparatively  a small  vessel. 

The  Kasagi  is  the  first  foreigu  war-ship  constructed  in 
this  country  since  the  Russian  war-ship  Zobica,  in  1878. 


THE  NEW  SENATOR  FROM  MARYLAND. 

After  a bitter  contest,  marked  by  considerable  political  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 


Fridtjof  Nansen,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  was 
presented  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  with  the 
Cullum  Geographical  Medal.  The  only  other  recipient 
had  been  Civil-Engineer  R.  E.  Peary,  U.S.N.,  for  his  ex- 
pedition of  the  year  1892,  which  determined  the  insularity 
of  Greenland.  These  awards  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  late  General  George  W.  Cullum, 
U.S.A.,  which,  after  reciting  the  sum  bequeathed  to  the 
society  for  this  purpose,  directs  that  gold  medals  shall  be 
presented  from  lime  to  time  by  tbe  society  “to  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  geographical  discoveries,  or  in 
the  advancement  of  geographical  science,  particularly 


activity.  Judge  Louis  E.  McComas.  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  elected  by  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  on  the  25th  ult.,  to  be  United  States  Senator 
iu  place  of  Arthur  Pue  Gorman.  This  Republican  vic- 
tory was  the  result  of  a bolt  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  to 
offset  a similar  Republican  revolt,  tbe  successful  candidate 
having  received  only  four  more  than  the  number  necessary 
for  a choice.  Judge  McComas  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  on  October  28,  1846.  He  studied  at 
St.  James  College,  and  was  finally  graduated  from  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  at  once  studied 
law  with  Judge  R.  II.  Alvey,  now  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was 
entered  at  the  bar  in  1868.  lie  soon  assumed  a promi- 
nent place  in  professional  circles,  and  in  1870  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  XLVtli  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  District,  coming  within  fourteen  votes  of  election. 
Six  years  later  he  was  again  the  party  nominee,  and 
served  for  three  successive  terms.  In  1890  he  was  de- 
feated for  re-election,  but  was  further  honored  with  the 
confidence  of  his  party,  in  1892,  by  his  selection  for  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  Natioual  Committee.  A warm 
personal  friend  of  President  Harrison,  the  latter  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  At  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  aud  in  his  legislative  function  Judge 


LONDON. 

January  15,  16M. 

To  understand  Great  Britain’s  policy  in  the  China  seas 
it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  below  the  surface.  This  is 
just  what  the  average  party  man  appears  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do,  ahd  hence  arises  the  public  bewilder- 
ment, nlmost  without  parallel,  which  reigned  until  Mr. 
Balfour’s  recent  speech.  In  the  first  place,  the  interests 
of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  power  to  enforce  those 
interests  must  be  weighed  before  any  intelligent  conclu- 
sion as  to  British  policy  can  be  formed.  Among  rival  na- 
tions in  the  far  East,  Russia  stands  first.  With  an  empire 
stretching  from  Germany  to  the  Pacific,  a people  homo- 
geneous in  blood  and  faith,  an  army  capable  of  all  that 
any  army  can  accomplish,  and  with  the  third  strongest 
navy  in  the  world,  Russian  ports,  for  four  months  in  the 
year,  are  shut  off  from  the  outer  world.  Winter  closes  St. 
Petersburg,  Revel, Vladivostok,  to  vessels  of  commerce  and 
war  as  completely  as  if  the  sea  lmd  dried  up. 

Under  these  circumstances  warm-water  ports  in  Europe 
and  Asia  form  the  secular  aim  of  Russian  policy.  For 
200  years  expansion  southward  has  formed  the  key-note 
of  Russian  diplomacy.  Since  the  Crimean  war  expansion 
eastward  lias,  replaced  the  efforts  to  find  a soutlieru  exit. 
With  116,000,000  of  inhabitants,  an  ice  free  port  in  Asia 
is  less  a luxury  than  a necessity  to  the  Slavs,  and  whether 
by  patient  diplomacy  or  by  force,  an  ice-free  port  they 
will  certainly  obtain.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  in- 
habited Russia,  bow  long  would  either  English  or  Ameri- 
cans have  waited  before  laying  hands  on  a warm-water 
port?  Not  200  years.  Still,  Tory  scribes  denounce  the 
government  in  scathing  terms  for  not  continuing  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  policy  of  immuring  Russia  in  her  winter 
prison.  Happily  Lord  Salisbury  is  no  rebel  against  facts. 
Common-sense  prevails  in  the  cabinet,  and  there  is  no  in- 
tention, so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  of  pursuing  a dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  in  the  far  East.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  rival  powers  will  be  allowed  to  close  Chinese  trade  to 
the  world  by  monopolist  occupation  of  Chinese  ports. 
Russia,  however,  is  laying  out  $30,000,000  on  her  Siberian 
railway,  and  no  child  in  the  second  cluss  of  a village  Sun- 
day-school can  suppose  that  the  Tsar  is  content  that  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  that  railway  should  be  closed  to  sea 
traffic  for  a third  of  the  year.  The  Russians  are  not  fools. 

From  my  last  sojourn  in  Russia,  during  M.  Felix  Faure’s 
meteoric  visit,  I gathered  that  to  no  nation,  not  to  England 
herself,  is  peace  more  necessary  than  to  Russia.  The  young 
Tsar  has  displayed  keen  interest  in  two  matters  of  state. 
He  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  pacific  policy  of  Alexan- 
der HI.,  and  he  is  deeply  interested  in  every  detail  relating 
to  the  development  of  his  Eastern  Asiatic  dominions. 

In  a word,  his  policy  is  to  obtain  the  results  of  war 
without  drnwing  the  sword.  To  accomplish  his  purpose 
in  the  far  East  he  has  excluded  from  the  inner  councils  of 
the  court  the  reactionary  Procureur  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
Monsieur  Pobedonostzeff,  who  established  complete  as- 
cendency over  the  superstitious  aud  obstinate  character  of 
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Alexander  III. ; and  furthermore,  Nicholas  II.  hasdispensed 
with  the  services  of  General  Vannofski,  who  was  Minister 
of  War  for  many  years  under  his  father  and  grand  father. 
These  acts  mean  that  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople, 
active  menace  to  India,  and  other  ambitious  schemes 
freely  attributed  to  Russia  are  to  wait  until  the  Siberian 
railway  with  nn  ice-free  Pacific  terminus  is  completed. 
Russia  is  patient.  She  does  not  pursue  incongruous  ad- 
vantages. 

Russian  projects  in  the  far  East  find  their  deadliest  op- 
ponent in  Japan.  War  between  the  two  powers  at  no 
very  distant  date  seems  inevitable  if  both  maintain  pre- 
tentions to  predominance  in  the  Pacific  to  which  they  are 
committed.  Upon  Japan  fell  the  costly  burden  of  rous- 
ing China  from  her  long  sleep,  but  from  Japan  the  fruits 
of  victory  were  snatched  by  Russia  and  lier  henchman 
France  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph.  Collision  lietween 
Japan  and  Russia,  accordingly,  then  became  a certainty, 
unless  adequate  compensation  could  be  provided  for  the 
latter  power.  The  only  question  was  whether  Russia  or 
Japan  would  first  be  ready  for  the  struggle.  The  result 
of  a race  between  the  creation  of  a new  Japanese  navy  and 
the  completion  of  the  Siberian  railway  was,  until  lately,  the 
determining  factor  in  the  problem.  I am  now  informed 
that  the  Russian  hand  has  been  forced  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Siberian  railway  will  not  be  available  for  the 
transport  of  troops  until  after  the  Japanese  navy  has  been 
so  strengthened  that  single-handed  Japan  could  easily  de- 
feat any  force  Russia  could  bring  to  bear  against  her  in  the 
China  seas.  To  this  central  fact  may  be  attributed  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Kiau-ehou,  the  Russian  attempt  at  the, 
seizure  of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  rumored  French  annex- 
ation of  Hainan.  If  Russia  considers  a struggle  with 
Japan  inevitable,  it  is  obviously  prudent  to  force  it  on 
■while  her  foe  is  weak  rather  than  wait  until  she  is  strong. 
Prince  Henry’s  “mailed  fist"  against  Japan,  in  certain 
eventualities,  is  probably  the  equivalent  for  Kiau-chou. 
In  short,  Germany’s  benevolent  neutrality  or  active  help 
in  the  coming  struggle  is  astutely  bought  by  Russia  as 
a set-off  against  a possible  combination  of  England  and 
Japan,  or  the  not  impossible  defection  of  France,  whose 
subservience  to  Russia  has  already  led  to  a reaetjon 
against  an  alliance  which  gives  all  the  advantage  to  one 
of  the  allies,  and  all  the  humiliations  to  the  other.  Be- 
sides, a new  upheaval  in  France  is  by  no  means  out  of 
the  question. 

Germany’s  motives  for  putting  her  finger  in  the  pie  are 
sufficiently  clear.  Whether  they  are  wise  in  her  own  in- 
terests is  another  question.  Headed  off  in  South  Africa 
with  a few  valueless  and  costly  tropical  territories — col- 
onies only  in  name — attracting  no  German  immigration, 
with  a population  at  home  most  of  whom  are  indigent, 
the  chance  of  standing  in  with  Russia  (which  was  the  old 
Bismarckian  policy),  while  at  the  same  time  bidding  for 
a slice  of  China,  a stronger  navy,  and  more  trade,  is  not 
to  be  missed.  Whether  the  German  government  can  colo- 
nize more  successfully  in  China  than  in  Africa  or  New 
Guinea  remains  to  be  seen.  The  drill-sergeant  is  no  colo- 
nizer. The  fact  remains  that  although  our  Foreign  Of- 
fice knows  of  no  formal  alliance,  Russia  and  Germany, 
with  a docile  France,  are  united  in  the  far  East,  and  if  not 
openly  hostile,  are  as  unfriendly  to  England  as  they  dare. 
They  are  fully  prepared  to  snatch  every  dollar  of  trade 
and  acre  of  territory  which  British  apathy  or  American 
indifference  may  surrender  to  them.  The  scheme  is  a 
monument  of  Russian  braincraft,  and,  but  for  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  real  character  of  the  English  people  and 
the  alertness  of  our  government,  fostered  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  subsidized  and  servile  press  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  it  is  a scheme  that  might  have  had 
some  prospect  of  success.  As  it  is,  England  has  good 
cards,  and  Lord  Salisbury  knows  how  to  play  them.  ' 

And  what  of  England?  I cannot  affect  indifference  to 
the  issue  of  the  most  tremendous  problem  in  foreign  af- 
fairs which  has  confronted  our  rulers  since  Waterloo,  but 
I will  try  to  describe  the  situation  without  conscious  Idas. 
It  is  easier  to  do  so  because  in  this  matter  Britain  is  fight- 
ing for  American  interests  as  much  ns  for  her  own.  In 
the  first  place,  British  trade  interests  in  China  are  four 
times  as  great  as  the  interests  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
According  to  the  last  returns  available, we  alone  did  sixty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  wdiole  foreign  trade  of  China.  • The 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  Chi- 
nese pojrts  was  20,525,798  tons;  that  of  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and  Russia  together  was 
8,224,271  tons— less  than  a sixth. 

Taking  a general  percentage  of  total  trade,  shipping, 
and  revenue,  the  British  figure  is  64.81  per  cent.,  the  Ger- 
man figure  7.17  per  cent.,  the  French  2.7  per  cent.,  and 
the  Russian  1.66  per  cent.  Record  of  these  figures,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  is  dictated 
by  the  bread-and-butter  requirements  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  British  homes,  and  that  apathy,  ignorance,  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Minister  would  kill  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  thus  evident  that  if  Lord  Salisbury  has  hith- 
erto made  no  sign,  and  has  turned  a deaf  ear  to  frantic 
amateurs  who  pester  him  with  entreaties  to  “do some- 
thing," the  reason  is  not  indifference  or  apathy,  but  because 
England  is  immensely  strong  and  there  is' no  hurry.  I 
will  show  why  there  is  no  hurry. 

The  command  of  the  sea  now  depends  on  the  control  of 
fortified  coal-stations.  Coal  is  the  breath  of  the  empire. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  and  his  mailed  fist  on  board  the 
Deutschland  would  be  drifting  helpless  and  impotent  if  it 
were  not  for  English  coal  supplied  at  seven  English  coal- 
stations.  To  reach  China,  he  and  his  mailed  fist  are  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  British.  To 
carry  out  the  Kaiser’s  orders,  he  requires  English  coal. 
To  stop  him,  England  would  not  require  to  declare  war. 
The  gospel  of  the  Kaiser’s  anointed  person  cannot  be 
spread  beyond  the  German  Ocean  if  England  refuses  the 
coal  necessary  to  the  propaganda.  German  coal-stations 
cannot  be  improvised.  The  British  fleet  in  China  is 
probably  strong  enough  single-handed  to  cut  off  the  coal- 
supply  of  Russian,  German,  and  French  men -of -war. 
With  Japan,  England  commands  the  sea;  and  Japan  is 
heart  and  soul  with  England.  Swift  colliers  (convoyed  in 
the  event  of  war)  would  sustain  the  fighting  power  of  the 
British  China  Squadron.  What  about  Russia  and  Ger- 
many? They  have  no  coal -stations,  except  the  French 


stores  at  Daknr  and  Madagascar.  France  has  few  colliers, 
and  no  means  of  maintaining  the  coal-supply  of  her  fleet 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  No  coal  is  available  for  the  three 
powers  should  England  and  Japan  agree  to  refuse  them 
entrance  to  the  coaling-stations.  If  the  fumes  of  the 
Jubilee  have  disappeared,  the  memory  of  the  fleet  at 
Spithead  on  June  26,  with  all  its  defects,  keeps  up  the  price 
of  consols  and  enables  level-headed  Englishmen  to  sleep  o’ 
nights  even  while  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  are  nos- 
ing at  the  stranded  carcass  of  China. 

So  long  as  British  interests  (which  are  equally  the  in- 
terests of  the  world)  are  not  attacked,  there  is  no  reason 
for  grudging  the  use  of  Chinese  ports  to  Germany  and 
Russia,  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  share  the  conces- 
sion. Between  the  Canton  River  in  the  south  and  the 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung  in  the  north, Brit- 
ish and  American  interests  lie.  There  dwell  the  Chinese 
population  who  give  us  our  trade.  With  that  trade  no 
foreign  interference  will  be  brooked.  To  protect  that 
trade  it  is  possible  that  the  Chinese  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang-tse  may  some  day  be  occupied  by  Britain. 
England  has  already  occupied  Chusnu— in  1841 — and  a 
treaty  with  China  exists  establishing  a British  protectorate 
over  Chusan  and  its  dependencies,  and  debarring  China 
from  ever  ceding  the  said  island  to  any  foreign  power. 
To-day  we  have  no  territorial  ambitions  in  the  far  East. 
But,  whatever  England  may  do  or  leave  undone,  she  will 
maintain  at  all  costs  the  rights  of  humanity  against  the 
protectionist  powers  who  selfishly  seek  to  exclude  all  na- 
tions from  sharing  in  the  opening  up  of  China.  If  only 
the  government  of  the  United  States  wrould  join  the  elder 
branch  of  the  race  in  the  championship  of  equal  rights, 
despotism  would  be  foiled.  Englishmen  are  watching  the 
attitude  of  America  with  intense  interest,  and  her  dip- 
lomatic support  is  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  spring. 
Whether  with  or  without  support,  England  will  champion 
at  all  costs  the  principle  of  liberty  of  trade  and  equal 
rights  for  all  nations  trading  with  China.  By  the  stroke 
of  a young  man  in  a hurry,  Germany  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  which  is  ouly  attainable  by  a long  process  through 
many  generations.  Conquest  is  often  the  preliminary  of 
colonization,  but  is  no  criterion  of  nbility  to  rule  wisely 
or  to  .colonize  with  success.  Germany  must  alter  her 
ways  before  she  can  become  a great  colonial  power. 

Statesmen  with  whom  I have  conversed  on  the  Chinese 
uestion  consider  the  indirect  influence  of  an  accessible 
hina  upon  Anglo-American  relations  as  among  the  most 
important  consequences.  Increased  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  far  East  will  inevitably  stimulate 
the  desire  of  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
and  intensify'  American  conviction  that  national  interests 
require  the  military  control  of  the  strait  to  be  under  the 

government  of  Washington.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
layton  - Bulwer  Treaty  the  advantages  to  America  of 
larger  trade  with  China  and  Japan  will  be  annulled  by 
exposing  the  Pacific  coast  to  possible  attack  by  the  na- 
vies of  Europe.  Denunciation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  will  not  be  accepted  here  with  the  compliance  that 
characterized  the  British  reception  of  the  Venezuelan  de- 
mand. It  seems  therefore  desirable,  no  less  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  than  in  those  of  Great  Britain, 
that  Englishmen  should  be  prepared  for  the  revision  of  a 
treaty  too  hastily  negotiated  forty-seven  years  ago  by  the 
United  States.  John  Bull  is  amenable  to  reason,  but  is 
perhaps  less  unwilling  to  resent  brusque  or  dictatorial 
demands  when  they  touch  his  material  interests  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I venture  to  throw  out  the  sugges- 
tion, therefore,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  the  case  for  the 
military  control  of  the  isthmus  by  the  United  States  should 
lie  continuously  and  frankly  presented  by  American 
writers  to  the  British  people,  until  public  opinion  on  this 
side  has  been  educated  on  the  subject.  The  danger  ahead 
is  that  busy  Englishmen  will  he  surprised  by  a peremptory 
request  for  the  ending  of  a treaty  which  might  become 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  and  perhaps  menacing  to  the 
existence  of  the  American  nation  when  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  complete.  It  is  unwise  to  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  professional  politicians.  Eng- 
land has  deserved  well  of  the  United  States  in  the  stand 
she  has  made  in  the  China  seas,  and  a sober,  courteous, 
but  unofficial  presentatin  to  the  British  public  of  facts 
relating  to  the  Nicaragr  i Canal  as  they  affect  American 
interests  may  avert  future  friction  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  is  inevitable  if  English  ignorance  is  not  enlight- 
ened by  timely  and  sympathetic  explanations.  Statesmen 
and  journalists  alike  live  loo  much  with  no  horizon  more 
distant  than  to-morrow.  Here  is  a case  in  which  Amer- 
ican writers  may  dispel  a cloud  that  to-day  is  the  size  of 
a man’s  hand,  but  is  fraught  with  nameless  potentialities 
of  evil. 

A prospect  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck 
being  sold  by  public  auction,  in  order  to  liquefy  debts 
amounting  to  $150,000,  is  making  some  stir.  It  seems 
that  for  some  time  past  the  family  budget  has  shown  a 
balance  of  $10,000  per  annum  on  the  wrong  side.  Phi- 
lanthropy occupied  the  time  of  Princess  Mary  to  such  an 
extent  that  financial  disorganization  in  her  private  nffairs 
ensued.  A cry  is  now  raised  by  the  friends  of  the  Duke 
of  Teck  for  a Parliamentary  grant.  No  government  in 
its  senses  would  consent  to  introduce  a bill  to  indemnify 
the  creditors  of  a junior  and  collateral  connection  of  the 
royal  family.  Accordingly  the  Queen  has  been  invited, 
and  has  refused,  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  thus  declining 
assistance  her  Majesty  shows  her  usual  good  sense.  Ca- 
dets of  the  royal  house  are  now  so  numerous  that  they 
are  rightly  expected  to  manage  their  affairs  with  the  same 
prudence  and  integrity  looked  for  elsewhere.  Unless 
some  god  from  a machine  intervenes,  the  old  home  of  Eng- 
land’s future  queen  will  shortly  be  sold  up  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  her  mother’s  creditors. 

Parliament  will  have  met  by  the  time  that  this  letter  is 
in  print.  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  election  for  York  by 
a plurality  of  eleven  votes  over  Sir  C.  Furness,  a great  en- 
gineering employer,  is  an  indication  of  the  even  balance 
of  public  attention  between  the  questions  of  imperial  de- 
fence and  the  industrial  war.  Both  these  subjects  will 
occupy  Parliament  during  the  coming  session.  With  the 
view  of  learning  how  far  socialistic  principles  admittedly 
govern  the  strategy  of  the  labor  leaders,  I took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interrogating  Mr.  Barnes,  the  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Engineers’  Union..  He  tells  me  in  effect  that 


the  men  do  claim  divided  management,  and  that  they 
have  acquired  “a  vested  interest  in  the  machinery  by 
riglu  of  servitude.”  Only  a short  time  back  Mr.  Barnes 
was  working  at  the  bench  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  nnd  is 
now  the  overworked,  embittered  leader  of  a collectivist 
movement,  which  has  already  injured,  and  may  destroy, 
his  country’s  industrial  supremacy.  Mr.  Barnes  in  his 
private  capacity  is  an  honest,  hard-working,  and  self-sac- 
rificing man,  and  it  is  unjust  to  attack  him,  as  he  is  being 
attacked,  for  being  a highly  paid  black-coated  agitator. 
Mr.  Barnes’s  salary  is  twenty-five  dollars  a week.  The 
fact  is  that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  ignorant  of  element- 
ary economics,  and  of  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing 
in  other  countries.  Study  and  travel  may  enlighten  them. 
Abuse  merely  confirms  them  in  error.  Still,  I am  not  sure 
that  the  revolutionary  forces  of  socialism  will  not  emerge 
from  this  struggle  re-enforced  by  a class  bitterness  new  to 
English  life,  which  the  men’s  leaders,  to  say  the  least,  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  discourage.  Rioting  is  reported 
from  Leeds,  and  may  be  looked  for  in  other  counties.  But 
the  strike  is  on  the  eve  of  collapse. 

Imperial  defence  assumes  many  phases.  As  a rule,  ef- 
fective defence  is  offensive.  The  advance  on  the  Nile,  at 
which  I hinted  in  November,  has  begun.  French  action 
on  the  Upper  Nile  requires  energetic  measures  on  our  part 
to  solve  the  Sudan  question,  unless  the  warnings  given 
to  France  by  two  successive  governments  were  idle  words. 
By  a stroke  of  luck,  Ahdulahi  seems  to  be  leading  a large 
Dervish  force  northwards.  If  so,  the  Lord  has  delivered 
him  into  our  hands.  Abdulalii  once  crushed,  Khartum, 
or  rather  Omdurman,  is  open.  England  will  make  her 
effort  forthwith,  and  if  it  succeed,  a fresh  market  will  be 
thrown  open  to  American  trade.  Lord  Salisbury  has  per- 
sonally intervened  to  override  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener’s 
ukase  forbidding  war  correspondents  to  come  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  front,  and  thus  many  reputations  will  now 
be  made  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  unformed. 
War  Office  experts  tell  me  that  Kitchener  is  right,  since 
the  Dervishes  quickly  learn  everything  that  is  published 
in  London.  Still,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  exceeds  their 
patriotism;  and  since  the  press,  when  unanimous,  governs 
the  country  military  considerations  hnve  yielded  to  the 
exigencies  of  party  politics,  and  strategy  is  subordinated 
to  an  interesting  breakfast  table. 

A premiere  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting events  of  the  London  season.  The  first  night  of 
“Peter  the  Great”  was  no  exception.  Audience  and 
actors  alike  are  entertaining.  Many  elements  of  society 
are  represented.  Pit  and  gallery  were  filled  with  enthu- 
siasts on  New  Year’s  night,  many  of  them  having  waited 
ten  hours  on  the  sidewalk.  Stalls,  boxes,  and  dress  circle 
were  peopled  with  “ first-nighters,”  a microcosm  of  Eng 
lish  society. 

Dramatic  critics,  of  course,  are  present  in  their  profes- 
sional capacity.  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who  thinks  ill  of  the 
profession,  was  a notable  absentee.  Fashionable  society 
is  largely  represented,  as  a stall  or  box-seat  is  coveted  by 
everybody.  Further,  it  is  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  custom  on 
the  first  night  of  a new  play  to  invite  his  friends  to  a sup- 
per on  the  stage,  when  brilliant  conversation  may  be  shared 
by  those  who  can  contribute  to  it.  Invitations  to  this 
function  are  eagerly  sought,  and  uninvited  guests  are 
only  excluded  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker’s  genial  assumption 
of  the  rfile  of  Cerberus.  On  the  1st  of  January  “ Peter 
the  Great"  was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  a 
house  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  notables  and 
others.  Among  the  latter  I watched  for  three  and  a half 
hours  the  effort  of  England’s  greatest  actor  to  interest  his 
countrymen  in  the  sanguinary  gloom  that  shrouds  the 
birth  throes  of  modern  Russia.  The  audience  were  more 
than  interested.  They  were  frightened. 

With  the  whole  constellation  of  dramatic  genius  avail- 
able, Sir  Henry  Irving  sought  and  found  in  his  younger 
son,  Mr.  Lawrence  Irving,  an  author  capable  of  present- 
ing to  the  English  speaking  people  the  tragedy  of  “Peter 
the  Great,”  and  of  bringing  within  thedomnin  of  actuality 
the  character  and  personality  of  the  half-mythical  mon- 
ster who,  ankle  deep  in  blood,  drank  and  tortured,  slew, 
fought,  nnd  hustled  his  way  from  barbarianism  to  impe- 
rial power,  nnd  founded  the  bureaucratic  despotism  now 
stretching  from  Germany  to  the  same  waters  that  wash 
the  sand  hills  of  California.  That  the  doyen  of  English 
actors  should  attempt  this  feat  is  remarkable,  because 
there  is  more  convention  about  the  stage  than  in  other 
arts.  The  stage  Russian  is  well  known.  He  generally  is 
a mysterious  count,  clad  in  a shuba,  or  fur  coat,  who 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  dungeons,  dynamite,  and  dis- 
aster, and  ruins  every  one  who  snaps  a finger  at  the  Tsar. 
Lawrence  Irving’s  “ Peter  the  Great  ” is  a majestic  con- 
ception. It  renders  with  skill— I would  even  say  with 
genius  — the  spiritual  side  of  Russian  character.  De- 
bauched with  uncleanly  problem  plays  and  musical  com- 
edies, the  English  play-going  public  are  perhaps  antipa- 
thetic to  serious  drama,  especially  one  that  shuns  frivol- 
ity and  faces  eternal  verities.  Prejudice  against  Russia 
is  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  character,  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  greatest  of  all  Russians  is  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  but  limited  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of 
British  play-goes.  Tiie  critics  for  the  most  part  are  none 
too  friendly  to  the  play,  with  one  or  two  conspicuous 
exceptions.  Few  of  them  know  anything  about  Russia. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  his  gifted  son  have 
successfully  personified  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  the 
real  Russia,  and  whether  or  not  the  play  continues  to  at- 
tract large  audiences  to  the  Lyceum,  it' may  live  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  achievements  of  the 
Victorian  era.  American  audiences,  exempt  from  the 
Russophobia  of  the  English,  will  be  quicker  to  recognize 
the  majestic  proportions  of  Irving’s  Peter,  whilst  Jews  all 
over  the  world  may  learn  from  this  tragedy  that  side  of 
the  imperial  Russian  character  that  still  inflicts  on  their 
coreligionists  in  the  pale  of  Russia  mediaeval  penalties  of 
a cruel  and  ghastly  kind.  The  reception  of  “ Peter  the 
Great"  was  what  the  reception  of  “Measure  for  Measure" 
would  probably  have  been  if  it  were  played  for  the  first 
time  in  1898.  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  nervous,  but  acted 
magnificently  as  he  warmed  to  his  work.  Miss  Barry- 
more, Miss  Rockman,  and  Mr  Taber  have  effectively  es- 
tablished their  position  ns  worthy  representatives  of  the 
Americau  stage.  Miss  Barrymore  is  appropriately  to 
marry  the  author  of  the  play.  Arnold  White. 
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On  January  25  tbe  New  York  Herald  preached  an  edi-. 
to  rial  sermon  on  “ the  sin  of  despising  others.”  There  is 
a vast  deal  of  room  among  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  tolerant  spirit  which  this  dis- 
course doubtless  recommended.  Most  of  them  despise  one 
another  cordially,  fervently,  and  with  occasional  outbursts 
of  vociferous  candor.  Some  time  orother,  when  the  news- 
paper business  in  New  York  has  availed  itself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a newspaper  trust,  it  may  seem  expedient  to 
t he  journals  of  Gotham  to  treat  one  another  with  courtesy, 
for  its  effect  on  the  public  estimation  of  newspapers 
in  general.  At  present  it  is  hard  to  read  the  frequent 
re vi lings  that  New  York  journals  exchange  without  re- 
ceiving impressions  that  are  prejudicial  to  a good  opinion 
of  the  newspaper  genus. 

The  recent  death  of  Dean  Liddell,  following  closely  on 
that  of  Dr.  Dodgson  ("Lewis  Carroll”),  seemed  to  release 
for  publication  the  story  that  the  Alice  for  whom  the 
“ Alice”  stories  were  written  was  Dean  Liddell’s  daugh- 
ter, and  that  Dr.  Dodgson.  who  had  loved  her  as  a child, 
loved  her  also  as  a woman,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  It 
was  the  Dean,  it  seems,  who  prevented  the  match,  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  Dodgson  was  too  old  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter, but  the  paragraphers  tell  us  that  the  decision  broke 
two  hearts.  When  Alice  Liddell  was  twenty-one  years 
old  Dr.  Dodgson  was  forty  five.  If  there  was  nothing  but 
disparity  of  years  to  hinder  their  marriage  the  learned 
Dean  should  not  have  meddled.  Sylvie  and  Bruno,  a book 
that  Dr.  Dodgson  wrote  after  his  disappointment,  had  not 
the  inspiration  of  the  "Alice”  books,  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

We  may  never  know  the  true  inwardness  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen’s falling  out  with  his  managers,  and  of  the  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  his  lecture  tour  in  the  West,  but  it  looks  as  if 
the  bold  explorer  was  tired  out.  Before  he  stopped  and 
came  back  to  New  York  he  had  delivered  sixty-seven  lec- 
tures. and  his  contract  called  for  about  a dozen  more. 
His  first  agreement  was  to  deliver  fifty  lectures  on  certain 
conditions  as  to  receipts  and  guarantees.  Before  that  en- 
gagement ended  he  made  another  for  fifty  lectures  more, 
but  that  number  was  subsequently  cut  down.  The  ex- 
planation given  by  the  gossips  for  the  sudden  ending  of 
this  second  contract  was  a disagreement  between  the  lec- 
turer and  his  managers  as  to  whether  the  guarantee  ($500 
foreach  lecture)  which  applied  to  the  first  contract  applied 
also  to  the  second.  What  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction 
there  may  have  been  is  best  known  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, but  does  not  signify  now,  for  it  seems  that  Dr. 
Nansen  settled  all  differences  by  the  payment  of  a small 
sum  of  money  before  he  sailed  for  home  last  Saturday. 

The  strain  of  continuous  lecturing  seems  to  be  very 
great,  and  a trial  to  the  temper.  Mark  Twain  and  Mr. 
Cable  once  undertook  a combination  lecture  tour,  which 
ended  somewhat  sadly,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
William  Nye  also  made  a trial,  which  left  them  not  un- 
ncquaintedwith  grief.  It  was  never  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Hopkinson  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  ever 
grew  morose  or  took  sadder  views  of  life  as  the  result  of 
their  association  on  the  platform,  hut  then  they  never 
attempted  to  cover  quite  ns  much  ground  or  to  discourse 
quite  so  continuously  as  the  other  gentlemen:  and,, be-', 
sides,  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  very  good-natured  men, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  both  equipped  with  duplex- 
livers.  One  liver  is  enough  for  ordinary  occupations^  and: 
will  even  serve  for  an  explorer,  provided  he  keeps  out  of- 
the  tropics,  but  lecturers  need  at. least. two— one  for  use, 
and  one  for  social  purposes.  ’ . > . . 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Dr.  Nansen’s  relief  will  be 
at  getting  back  from  money-making  and  itinerant  exhibi- 
tion, to  science  and  life.  It  is  known  that  he  has  thought 
much  and  talked  not  a little  about  the  south  pole  and  its 
continent,  and  what  there  may  be  there  to  repay  explora- 
tion. Among  other  possibilities  of  the  antarctic  conti- 
nent are  mineral  discoveries — gold,  perhaps,  meteorites, 
and  curious  ores.  Queer  varieties  of  seals  and  whales  are 
known  to  flourish  there,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for 
expecting  to  find  there  some  creatures  of  new  species. 
Borchgrevink,  who  is  at  present  the  best  authority  on  the 
possibilities  of  south-polar  exploration,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  scars  upon  many  seal?  that  he  saw,  and  could 
not  imagine  what  sort  of  creature  made  them.  It  is  only 
three  years  since  this  same  Borchgrevink  landed  (Febru- 
ary 22, 1895)  on  Cape  Adair,  and  was  the  first  man,  so  far 
as  known,  to  set  foot  on  the  antarctic  continent.  It  is  a 
big  continent,  twice  as  big  as  Europe,  and  many,  many 
times  more  inhospitable' and  unpleasant. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson,  who  lately  got  back  from  a three 
years’  stay  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  is  writing  out  the  results 
of  bis  investigations,  and  intends,  when  his  book  is  finish- 
ed, to  go  back  to  the  far  north  and  explore  further.  His 
original  plans  for  his  next  trip  turned  out  to  be  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Lieutenant  Peary.  So  he  has 
changed  his  purposes,  and  he  intends  now  to  go,  vid  Davis 
Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  through  Jones  Sound,  up  the  un- 
discovered west  coast  of  Elsmere  and  Grinnell  Land. 
When  he  gets  ready  he  will  buy  a whaler,  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  ship,  establish  a base  depot,  and  then  push  on  by 
sledge  with  a single  companion.  Mr.  Jackson’s  forth- 
coming book  will  be  published  in  this  country  by  the  Har- 
pers. 

There  used  to  be  a hymn,  based  on  a story,  the  gist  of 
which  was,  "There’s  a light  in  the  window  for  thee, 
brother!”  A newspaper  paragraph,  dated  “ Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  November  26  ” (1897),  told  of  the  death  at 
West  Springfield,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  of  Miss  Lucinda 
Day.  Seventy  years  ago  she  had  a lover  who  went  to  sea 
and  was  never  after  heard  from.  She  had  promised  to 
place  every  night  a candle  in  the  window  to  greet  him 
when  he  returned,  and  the  story  is  that-  she  never  gave- 
him  up,  but  that  the  candle  burned  nightly  for  all  those 
seventy  years.  There  must  be  many  middle-aged  persons 
who  remember  the  hymn,  and  will  wonder,  whether  Miss- 
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Day’s  candle  was  the  bnsis  of  it.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
faithful  Indy’s  sister  is  the  widow  of  Israel  Bliss,  for 
forty  years 'a  missionary  in  Turkey,  and  that  seems  to 
make  the  connection  between  the  candle  and  the  hymn 
more  probable. 

It  lias  not  been  disclosed  whether  Ernest  Bazin,  who 
died. in  Paris  on  .January .21,  died  of  disappointment  or. 
from  more  familiar  causes.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  roller-ship,  which  was  to  revo- 
lutionize ocean  navigation  by  rolling  over  the  waves  in- 
stead of  cutting  through  them.  His  experimental  ship 
was  launched  August  19,  1896,  and  did  not  go  as  fast  as 
was  expected.  If  any  further  trials  were  made,  the  result 
of  them  was  not  noised  abroad,  nor  has  it  transpired  that 
anything  came  of  the  experiment  except  notoriety  to  the 
experimenter. 

Ann  Arbor  advices  do  not  confirm  the  recent  reports 
that  President  Angell  is  not  expected  to  resume  his  duties 
at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  On  the  con- 
trary, a despatch  dated  January  12  declares  that  it  may 
be  announced  officially  that  Dr.  Angell  intends  to  return 
to  Ann  Arbor  and  to  his  former  duties  next  fall. 

It  appears  that,  though  physiology  is  a popular  study 
in  the  public  schools, there  is  a line  beyond  which  it  seems 
inexpedient  to  initiate  school -children  into  the  mysteries 
of  animal  life.  On  Junuary  18  a cat  was  dissected  in  the 
public  school  of  Matteawan,  New  York,  and  ils  inwards 
exhibited  to  all  the  scholars.  It  made  some  of  the  chil- 
dren sick,  and  seems  to  have  scandalized  a good  many  of 
the  grown -ups  of  Matteawan, for  lively  remonstrances  fol- 
lowed, the  Board  of  Education  met  and  passed  a resolu- 
tion prohibiting  dissections  in  school,  and  the  principal 
of  the  school  is  reported  to  have  resigned.  It  seems  safe 
to  infer  that  public  opinion  does  not  favor  at  present  ihe 
cutting  up  of  cats  in  the  public  schools.  Children  who 
have  exceptionally  strong  curiosity  about  the  insides  of 
animals  can  pursue  their  investigations  to  better  advan- 
tage at  home.  A small  boy  who  was  recently  found  in 
the  kitchen  of  his  parents’  flat  separating  the  viscera  of  a 
fowl  with  a dull  dinner-knife  explained  his  occupation 
by  saying  that  he  was  performing  an  operation  on  the 
liver  of  a dead  chicken.  That  is  almost  as  instructive  as 
dissecting  a cat,  and  a good  deal  less  apt  to  make  scan- 
dal. 

For  some  months  a good  many  worthy  people  have 
found  a convenient  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  their 
fellows  in  that  very  popular  story  Quo  Vadis.  Not  to 
have  read  Quo  Vddis  has  been  to  confess  one’s  self  indif- 
ferent to  letters;  not  to  admire  it  beyond  all  the  books  of 
its  year  has  been  to  admit  incapacity  to  recognize  merit. 
No  opinion  is  here  offered  as  to  whether  or  not  the  book 
is  a masterpiece,  but  it  is  noted  that  the  worm  that  the 
Quo  Vadis  folks  have  trod  on  shows  signs  of  beginning 
to  turn.  The  New  York  Times , in  a recent  editorial  par- 
agraph, alludes  to  a reference  to  the  book  by  Mr.  John  8. 
Wise,  at  the  Princeton  dinner  in  New  York,  and  finds  an 
opportunity  to  declare  that  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Sienkie- 
wicz’s  deliverance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  “ it  has  enabled 
the  large  class  of  readers  who  admire  E.  P.  Roe  to  get 
from  a tale  nominally  religious  minute  descriptions  of 
certain  kinds- of  -wiekedness-about  which  their  curiosity 
is  very  great.  The  Times  recklessly  adds:  "A  more  con- 
scienceless ‘’pot-boiler  ’was  never ‘Written  by  li'mah  of- tal- 
ent.” When  we  consider  how  large  a.share  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  locked  up  in  copies  of  Quo  Vadis,  nnd 
how  enormous  an  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  by  the 
peOple-of  ibis  country  in  reading  It,  it  is  apparent  tlmtr 
the  dissemiuation  of  such  views  as  the  Times  has  ex- 
pressed amounts;  to. an  assault  on  public  .confidence.  It  is . 
a question  how  far  such  views  may  be  extenuated  on  thei 
grouifd  that  they-makeit  easier  for  persofis  Who  hive  not 
read  Quo  Vadis,  and  don’t  intend  to,  to  stay  on  the : 
earth. . ...  > 

A Boston  contemporary,  in  speaking  of  the  demise  of 
Linus  M.  Child,  the  distinguished  Boston  lawyer,  observes 
that  "although  in  his  sixty-third  year,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  possessed  of  a rugged  physique,  and  an 
energy  that  was  extraordinary  in  a man  of  his  years.” 
The  inference  seems  justified  that  at  sixty-two  a Boston 
man’s  energies  are  expected  to  have  become  pretty  serious- 
ly impaired.  Life  must  be  more  intense  in  Boston  than 
lias  been  surmised.  In  New  York,  at  least,  it  is  not  the 
fashion  to  regard  men  still  under  sixty-five  as  persons 
who  should  be  expected  to  show  the  ravages  of  time.  To 
a man  who  has  lived  wisely  the  decade  between  sixty 
and  seventy  should  be  an  enviable  period,  in  which  ma- 
turity of  judgment  is  felicitously  combined  with  intellect- 
ual vigor.  To  speak  of  sixty-two  as  an  age  for  which 
allowances  ought  to  be  made  is  to  favor  too  much  the 
disposition,  of  current  prevalence  (of  which  so  much  com- 
plaint is  made),  to  consider  that  the  condition  of  inactivity 
known  ns  " on  the  shelf  ” is  that  which  best  suits  men  over 
fifty.  That  way  of  thinking  is  fostered  by  the  extraor- 
dinary forwardness  of  some  young  men.  If  Mr.  Joseph 
Leiter,  for  example,  is  as  successful  iu  his  wheat  deal  as 
he  seems  just  now  to  expect,  he  will  owe  it  to  society  to 
admit  age  and  impaired  faculties  at  thirty  and  retire  from 
nctive  business.  So  as  to  another  young  man.  It  was 
stated,  under  date  of  Jauuary  14,  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
that  Mr.  A.  C.  Burrnge,  of  Boston,  a graduate  of  Har- 
vard of  the  class  of  ’88,  and  now  thirty-eight  years  old, 
had  just  received  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the 
largest  fee  ever  paid  to  a Boston  lawyer.  It  was  $200,000, 
and  the  same  authority  reported  that  Mr.  Burrage  had  re- 
ceived $450,000  besides  for  services  other  than  legal.  Mr. 
Burrage,  since  he  left  college,  has  been,  it  seems,  a corpora- 
tion lawyer,  a Councilman,  and  a State  Transit  Commis- 
sioner. He  is  now  president  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  Com- 
pany. Cases  such  as  his,  where  professional  efficiency 
meets  with  early  and  substantial  recognition,  suggest  the 
propriety  of  appealing  to  successful  young  fellows  to  re- 
tire early  and  give  the  old  men  a chance.  Perhaps  it  was 
by  comparison  with  such  Titans  as  Mr.  Burrage  and  Mr. 
Leiter  that  Mr.  Linus  Child  at  sixty-two  seemed  ener- 
getic “ for  a man  of  his  years.” 

'-16  Was.  pleasant  to  read  Ambassador  While’s  denial  bf 
the  report  that  he  and  Mrs.  White  had  been  slighted  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Berlin.  His  cabled  assurances 
are  contldsive:  ‘‘  Emperor  and  all  oth^rs.haye  beep,  most 


kind  to  us.  I have  never  needed  to  call  the  attention  of 
any  person  to  any  slight  whatever.  The  notice  regarding 
my  reception  was  identical  with  that  always  issued  after 
the  presentation  of  an  ambassador.”  This  entirely  sets  at 
rest  the  rumor  that  Mr.  White  had  been  denied  a second 
helping  to  pie  at  the  imperial  board.  If  it  had  turned  out 
to  be  true  that  Mr.  White  had  thought  himself  slighted, 
we  should  all  have  been  sure  he  was  right.  Uncle  Sam 
has  no  representative  abroad  whose  judgment  about  the 
duties  ana  privileges  of  ambassadors  would  carry  more 
weight  than  Mr.  White's. 

The  supposed  discoveries  of  & European  professor  as 
to  the  determination  of  sex  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  make- 
more  for  the  increase  of  newspaper  reading  than  for  know- 
ledge. His  theory  seems  to  be  that  where  nourishment  is 
abundant  more  females  are  born  ; where  it  is  scarce,  more 
males.  The  theory  seems  to  excite  very  little  confidence. 
If  it  were  true,  however,  it  would  tally  well  with  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  More  food,  more  females — more  births, 
more  mouths.  Less  food,  more  males — fewer  births,  more 
bread-winners.  These  deductions  do  not  apply  very  close- 
ly to  the  genus  homo  in  a state  of  civilization,  but  nature 
doesn’t  make  allowances  for  civilization.  Civilization  is 
expected  to  know  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Boston  is  seriously  engaged  in  saving  Copley  Square 
from  being  disfigured  by  tall  buildings.  The  proposal  is 
to  have  the  Legislature  fix  a special  limit  of  seveniy  or 
eighty  feet  to  the  height  of  buildings  within  five  hundred 
feet  of  the  square.  Copley  Square  is  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  Boston  culture.  Dr.  E.  W.  Cheever,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  appeared  the  other  day  at  the  first  henr- 
ing in  the  matter  before  a legislative  committee,  declared, 
that,  outside  of  Harvard,  the  square  was  the  educational 
centre  of  New  England.  The  immediate  peril  is  the 
Hotel  Westminster,  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  on  a lot 
adjoining  Trinity  Church,  to  a height  overlooking  the 
church  towers.  The  Boston  Library  is  sixty  feet  high  to 
the  eaves,  and  ninety  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  estimated 
value  of  public  property  on  Copley  Square  is  $6,800,000; 
of  private  property,  $1,700,000. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  stir  and  discussion  over  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  than  about  the  supposed  discovery 
of  the  bacillus  of  Whooping-cough,  yet  it  can  safely  be  left 
to  any  team  of  inter-collegiate  debaters  to  settle  whether 
the  bacillus  of  whooping-cough  is  not  really  more  mis- 
chievous, and  so  of  greater  consequence  to  the  American 
people,  than  the  bacillus  of  Hawaiian  annexation.  The 
news  about  the  bacillus  of  whooping-cough  takes  the: 
form  of  advices  from  Europe,  published  in  the  New  York 
papers  of  January  20,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Czapelewski  of 
Cologne  confirms  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  by  Dr.  Henry 
Koplik  of  New  York.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that 
these  two  learned  bacteriologists,  working  independently, 
have  spread  snares  for  this  bacillus  and  have  both  caught 
the  same  creature.  The  next  step,  which  may  be  expect- 
ed  soon  to  follow,  will  be  the  composition  of  a remedy  for 
whooping-cough. 

Meanwhile  the  bacillus  of  annexation  continues  at  large. 

The  unanimous,  objection  of  the  congregation  of.  the  • 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  retirement  of' 
Dr.  John  Hall  from  its  pastorate  has  led  Dr.  Hall  to  with- 
draw his  resignation.  The  congregation,  a thousand 
strong,  were  unquestionably  averse  to  parting  with  their, 
pastor,  though  the  session — the  body  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  church’s  pecuniary  welfare — were  willing  to' 
accept  his  resignation.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory  to 
the  congregation,  gratifying  doubtless  to  Dr.  Hall,  and 
possibly  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  session  in 
philosophy.  If  there  has  been  anything  like  a disagree- 
ment in  this  church  as  to  the  questions  of  policy,  it  has 
certainly  been  a disagreement  lielween  gentlemen,  and  has 
been  conducted  with  remarkable  politeness  and  discretion, 
and.  has  raised  remarkably  few  echoes..  . 

A friend  of  the  Weekly  in  Philadelphia  feels  called 
upon  to  make  a few  comments  on  a recent  paragraph  in 
this  department  about  tire  liquor  question  in* colieges. 
He  says: 

While  sympathizing  with  the  statement  as  to  the  frequent  intem- 
perance (of  speech)  of  thoee  who  have  the  snbject  much  at  heart,  I 
can  go  with  yon  no  further.  That  abstinence  is  not  intemperance  is 
a truism  that  to  the  logical  miud  needs  no  demons!  ration.  But 
where,  I would  ask,  does  intemperance  begin  ? The  effects  of  liquor 
are  apparent  long  before  the  subject  becomes  intoxicated,  and  many 
a man  who  would  scorn  the  accusation  of  drunkenness  allows  himself 
to  enter  that  blissful  state  which,  though  it  may  be  the  admiration  of 
the  thoughtless,  “ cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve.”  That  it  is 
the  ambition  of  the  nverage  American  parents  that  their  sons  shall 
tread  this  delicate  balance-line  may  1ms  true.  But  if  so,  alas  for  the 
nation  of  tight- rope  walkers '. 

Intemperance  begins  at  different  points  with  different 
persons.  Temperance  by  no  means  consists  in  merely 
avoiding  drunkenness,  but  in  avoiding  such  a use  of  wine 
or  liquor  as  does  you  harm.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  any  one  who  says,  "Since  intoxicant* 
are  so  dangerous  nnd  true  temperance  so  difficult, 

I prefer  not  to  drink  at  all.”  Such  a person  doubtless 
makes  a wise  choice.’  The  man  with  whom  fault  may 
reasonably  be  found  is  he  who  says,  " Since  temperance 
is  difficult,  you  shall  not  drink  at  all.”  And  perhaps  the 
chief  fault  to  be  found  with  this  Inst  person  is  that  lie  un- 
dertakes what  he  cannot  perform.  He  can  keep  liquor 
out  of  himself,  but  he  cannot  keep  it  out  of  you.  That  is 
a matter  for  you  to  settle,  and  your  will  must  decide  it.- 
God  did  not  choose  to  make  us  incapable  of  folly,-  but 
left  us,  apparently,  to  make  our  own  choices  and  honour 
own  rows.  It  seems  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  begin- 
ning that  folks  who  could  take  care  of  themselves  should 
get  along  and  others  uot.  But  since  the  creation  govern- 
ment and  other  hinderances  to  the  exclusive  survival  of 
the  strong  or  wise  have  been  invented,  nnd  have  worked 
so  well  that  there  is  always  a tendency  to  overdo  them. 
They  ought  not  to  be  overdone.  Free  will  is  a great  in- 
stitution. and  even  our  love  for  our  neighbor  does  not  ex- 
cuse us  for  trying  unduly  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits 
of  its  action.  Let  your  boys  have  sis  much  free  will  as 
-you  dare  trust  them  with;  and  as  for  college  boys,  you 
may  be  sure  they  will  choose  for  themselves,  and  indeed 
one  thing  you  send  them  to  college  for  is  to  learn  to  make 
faide  Choices.  ' E.  8.  Martin. 
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THE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Carton’s  new  play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
entitled  “The  Tree  of  Knowledge,”  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a “genteel”  melodrama.  Ouce  more  the  fa- 
miliar old  characters  present  themselves — the  dreadfully 
wicked  adventuress,  the  young  men  of  varying  degrees  of 
inexperience  who  come  under  her  spell,  the  sad-eyed  par- 
ents, and  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  beautiful 
and  innocent  young  girl,  so  simple,  yet 
so  wise,  and  so  willing,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  act,  to  lead  the  crestfallen  hero 
into  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
domesticity. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Carton’s  piece  is  in- 
troduced after  he  has  had  his  “fling.” 

So  we  find  Nigil  Stanyon  an  exceedingly 
embittered  young  man.  The  story  of  his 
life  with  Belle — a poor  name  for  an  ad- 
venturess, by-the-way— which  he  tells  his 
friend  Loftus  Roupell,  he  makes  so  dra- 
matic that  you  wonder  why  it  was  not 
turned  into  a prologue.  What  an  effec- 
tive scene  that  would  be  where  the  man 
and  woman  sit  in  silence  before  the  dy- 
ing fire,  thinking  of  their  burned -out 
love!  The  mere  narration  of  a dramatic 
episode  on  the  stage  is  nearly  always 
weak ; when  designed  to  be  explana- 
tory, it  is  a confession  of  weakness. 

The  aim  of  the  playwright  should  be, 
of  course,  to  explain  nothing,  but  to 
make  his  episodes  convey  their  signifi- 
cance through  the  action  of  the  charac- 
ters. Nigil' » explanation,  however,  forms 
the  background  from  which  the  piece 
develops  dramatically.  His  former  mis- 
tress suddenly  appears  as  the  wife  of 
his  old  comrade  Brian  Hollingtoorth. 

Nigil  naturally  holds  his  tongue,  and 
Roujwll  looks  so  pleased  and  interested 
that  we  begin  to  suspect  that  he  is  the 
villain.  Such,  indeed,  he  proves  to  be  as 
soon  as  Belle  learns  that  her  husband’s 
father  has  been  ruined,  and  she  looks 
about  for  the  fortune  that  she  had  hoped 
to  secure  through  marriage.  Her  pro- 
posed elopement  with  Roupett  is  dis- 
covered by  Nigil,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  saving  his  friend’s 
“honor.”  This  makes  the  much -ex- 
ploited sensation  in  the  fourth  act, where 
Nigil  uses  physical  violence  to  keep  an- 
other man’s  wife  from  leaving  her  home! 

At  this  juncture  the  husband  returns, 
and  Belle , being  expert  at  lying,  offers  an 
explanation  that  puts  poor  Nigil  at  a 
hideous  disadvantage.  Then  the  whole 
truth  about  the  past  breaks  from  Nigil' s 
lips;  and  a very  stirring  outburst  it  is, 
too.  The  husband,  however,  does  not  dis- 
cover how  grossly  he  has  tieen  deceived 
till,  a few  hours  later,  when  Belle  takes 
her  departure.  As  for  Nigil,  there  is  the 
angelic  ingenue  of  melodrama  waiting  for 
him  in  the  background. 

By  introducing  this  maiden,  Monica 
by  name,  and  a few  other  more  or  less 
angelic  characters,  Mr.  Carton  has  tried 
to  Tighten  his  play,  and  to  make  effective  his  high  “ moral 
purpose.”  He  evidently  believes,  or  has  persuaded  himself 
to  believe,  that  “The  Tree  of  Knowledge”  is  a very 
moral  play.  A few  silly  people  have  tried  to  show  that 
it  is  an  immoral  play.  In  reality,  it  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  It  is  simply  an  ingenious  piece  of  theat- 
rical writing,  huviug  no  more  relation  to  genuine  stand- 


done much  better  work;  he  has  shown  a talent  for  writ- 
ing comedies,  built  on  a delightfully  humorous  observa- 
tion of  life.  He  would  do  well  to  return  to  efforts  of  this 
kind. 

The  drama  had  the  advantage  of  a very  good  perform- 
ance. Miss  Julie  Opp,  her  inexperience  considered,  show- 
ed remarkable  facility  and  power  as  the  adventuress.  Siie 


ards  of  morality  than  it  has  to  real  life.  That  scene  in  the 
fourth  act  may  be  rather  bold,  but  it  should  be  said,  to 
give  Mr.  Carton  his  due,  that  the  bias  is  always  in  favor  of 
theatrical  virtue.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  particular 
usefulness  for  a play  like  this;  it  interests  for  the  time,  but 
it  never  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  and  such  influence  as 
it  exerts  is  depressing.  Even  the  humor  is  of  the  cheap 
kind,  created  by  distortions  of  character.  Mr.  Carton  has 


gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  best  of  our  actress- 
es. In  the  idle  of  Monica,  Miss  Mannering  fairly  beamed 
throughout  the  piece,  playing  with  the  unerring  skill  that 
she  has  shown  in  every  part  in  which  she  lias  appeared 
here.  Mr.  Morgan,  as  Nigil,  had  a good  chance  to  prove 
his  quality.  In  the  scene  in  the  fourth  act  lie  acted  with  | 
remarkable  vigor,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  piece  he  was 
monotonous  and  heavy.  Mr.  Felix  Morris  gave  a rare  per- 
formance of  a retired  army  officer. 

Mr.  Daly’s  revival  of  “ Twelfth 
Night”  would  be  worth  seeing  for  its 
pictorial  and  musical  effects,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  The  arrangement  of  the 
piece  is  not  by  any  means  Shakespeare's 
arrangement;  yet  by  the  average  play- 
goer this  will  not  be  considered  a seri- 
ous fault.  As  for  the  acting,  it  is  an 
exasperating  mixture  of  good  and  bad. 
Miss  Rehan’s  performance  is  so  fine  in 
places  that  one  follows  it  with  delight 
in  its  grace,  its  spontaneity,  its  exquisite 
and  infectious  humor;  then  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  a scene,  it  will  become  so 
perverse  in  its  misinterpretations  and 
misreadings  as  to  be  almost  painful. 
The  sentimental  side  of  Viola's  char- 
acter Miss  Rehan  makes  absolutely 
mawkish,  dragging  out  the  love  speeches 
with  an  absurd  slowness,  and  with  lan- 
guishing attitudinizing. 

Among  the  other  performers,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Owen  easily  takes  precedence  by 
his  brilliant  impersonation  of  Sir  Toby 
Belch.  Mr.  Owen  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Shakespearian  comedians  of  ability  that 
we  now  have.  Mr.  Clarke’s  style  suits 
excellently  the  dry-as-dust  character  of 
Malvolio,  and  in  the  role  of  Sir  Andreic 
Ague -cheek  Mr.  Herbert  Gresham  suc- 
ceeds in  being  genuinely  amusing.  Sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Daly’s  actors  make  flagrant 
blunders  in  the  reading  of  their  lines.  It 
would  be  useless  to  ask  actors  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  suggest  the  music  of  Shake- 
speare’s verse,  but  they  might  at  least  de- 
liver ^he  speeches  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Robert  Hilliard  has  lately  been 
seen  at  Hoyt’s  Theatre  in  a new  version 
of  one  of  his  old  pieces,  “ Lost — Twenty- 
four  Hours,”  which  he  now  calls  “A 
New-Yorker.”  This  practice  of  chan- 
ging the  names  of  plays  is  reprehensi- 
ble, and  tends  to  mislead  theatre-goers. 
Mr.  Hilliard's  farcical  comedy  gives  him 
ample  scope  for  his  abilities  as  a light  co- 
median, and  enables  Mrs.  Louise  Thorn- 
dike Boucicault,  an  actress  whose  clever- 
ness would  be  more  evident  if  she  could 
free  herself  of  certain  annoying  tricks  of 
manners,  to  appear  to  some  advantage. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  note  that  with 
“The  Countess  Yaleska”  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe has  won  her  first  popular  success 
in  New  York.  Her  performances  are  at- 
tracting large  audiences  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker, and  there  has  been  talk  of  trans- 
ferring the  piece,  at  the  close  of  her  engagement  there 
to  some  other  New  York  theatre.  Miss  Marlowe  has 
found  the  New  York  audiences  very  hard  to  win,  but, 
now  that  she  has  made  a place  for  herself  in  their  regard, 
she  is  likely  to  keep  it.  The  present  success  of  her  new 
play  will  probably  insure  for  it  a good  reception  through- 
out the  country.  John  1).  Barry. 


JULIA  MARLOWE  AS  THE  COOSTESS  VALESKA. 

Copyright,  1898,  by  Aim«  Dupont. 


MOSJCA  (MISS  MANNERING)  AND  BELL E HOLLISQWORTH  (MISS  OPP). 


BELLE  HOLLISQWORTH  AND  S1Q1L  STAXVOX  (MR.  MORGAN). 


FROM  “THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE,”  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 
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TI1B  KHEDIVE  INSPECTING  HIS  FARM  AT  KOUBBBH  IN  Ills  JAUNTING-CAR. 


A 


VISIT  TO  THE 

THE  KHEDIVE’S 


KOUBBEH  PALACE, 

PRIVATE  RESIDENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  CRAIG,  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  SKETCHES  BY  MAJOR  J.  FORTUNE  NOTT. 


IT  is  admitted,  by  everyone  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  the  young  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  a very  difficult 
position  to  fill.  Few  stay-at-home  people  realize 
fully  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  upon 
its  followers,  how  it  moulds  their  characters,  forms  their 
opinions,  and  supplies  the  stand-point  from  which  all  their 
views  are  taken.  Now  that  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  British  occupation  have  become  evident  to  the  dull 
minds  of  the  fellaheen,  whatever  hostility  exists  against  the 
English  is  largely  due  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion.  The 
Khedive  is  an  Oriental  ruler  with  Mohammedan  subjects, 
and  he  is  perpetually  being  forced  to  assent  to  transac- 
tions which  are  the  outcome  of  Christian  influence,  and 
which  consequently  rouse  the  ire  of  the  most  fanatical  of 
his  subjects,  who  openly  accuse  him  of  pandering  to  Eng- 
lish rule.  On  the  other  baud,  the  English  residents  say 
exactly  the  reverse,  ami  quote  chapter  and  verse  to  justify 
their  opinions.  Between  these  two  stools  he  is  perpetual- 
ly falling.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  for 
every  action  of  any  importance  he  takes  must,  of  course, 
offend  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
not  to  feel  a certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  a young 
ruler  trying  to  fill  a position  which  had  been  so  sur- 
rounded with  pitfalls  that  to  steer  clear  of  them  all  would 
tax  to  breaking-strain  the  powers  of  the  most  skilled  and 
long-experienced  diplomatists. 

The  Khedive  may  be  said  to  lead  two  very  distinct  lives 
—the  one  in  the  pure  gratification  of  natural  tastes,  the 
other  being  in  conformity  to  that  destiny  which  made  him 
the  heir  to  the  position  which  his  father  and  grandfather 
hu<J  occupied  before  him.  The  first  he  leads  as  a farmer 
and  breeder  in  his  fields  and  stables  at  Koubleh;  and  the 
other  when,  in  uniform,  he  transacts  state  business  at  his 
official  residence,  Abdeen  Palace,  in  Cairo. 

Koubbeh  Palace  was  built  by  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  present 
Khedive’s  father.  It  is  situated  some  three  or  four  miles 
outside  Cairo,  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis.  It  is  called  a 
palace,  but  in  its  appearance  and  surroundings  it  more 
nearly  resembles  a large  English  country  house  than  any 
of  the  other  residences  in  Ej^ypt  belonging  to  the  Khedival 
family.  And  the  life  the  Khedive  leads  at  Koubbeh  con- 
forms to  his  environment  there,  for  it  is  simply  that  of  a 
hard-working  country  gentleman  who  farms  his  own  land. 
In  this  wav,  he  finds  relaxation  from  the  worries  that  at- 
tend his  life  at  Abdeen  Palace,  and,  with  a simplicity 
which  is  rare  among  Oriental  rulers,  by  taste  and  inclina- 
tion he  is  known  to  be  prouder  of  being  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Koubbeh  than  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

The  Khedive  is  often  accused  by  writers  in  the  news- 
papers of  indolence,  but  no  charge  could  possibly  be  made 
which  would  go  wider  of  the  mark.  When  the  work  he 
does  at  Abdeen.  which  is  laborious  in  the  extreme,  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  work  he  does  at  Koubbeh  becomes 
surprising.  He  is  a very  early  riser,  and  long  before  the 
European  residents  of  Cairo  are  awake  he  is  out  superin- 
tending the  work  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
laborers  on  his  lands.  He  has  no  bailiff, but  does  the  work 
himself,  for  he  has  found  from  experience  the  benefits  he 
derives  from  his  own  supervision,  and  the  loss  he  sustains 
when  that  duty  is  entrusted  to  others.  When  thus  cu- 
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gaged  he  drives  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  a small 
four-wheeled  dog-cart, or  now  and  again  on  an  Irish  jaunt- 
ing-car. The  thoroughness  with  which  the  Khedive  does 
this  work  of  supervision,  and  the  results  he  attains  by 
putting  his  heart  and  soul  into  it,  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  farm  is  made  to  pay — a result  which  is  almost  be- 
yond belief  when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  this  result  has  only  been  at- 
tained by  the  Khedive’s  doing  the  daily  work  required  be- 
fore he  goes  to  Abdeen  and  after  his  return,  or,  in  other 
words,  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  after  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Aud  the  duty  he  has  to  perform  be- 
tween these  hours  is  of  the  most  harassing  and  wearing 
description. 

A great  deal  of  it  is,  of  course,  merely  ceremonial,  but 
large  doses  of  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  classified 
under  this  head,  and  which  arc  de  rigueur  in  the  palaces 
of  Eastern  countries,  must  be  more  trying  and  exhausting 
ordeals,  as  part  and  parcel  of  a day’s  duty,  than  many 
forms  of  manual  labor.  Besides  the  reports  continually 
arriving  from  the  various  departments,  which  have  to  be 
read  and  their  contents  mastered,  foreign  consuls  have  to 
be  seen;  visitors  from  other  countries  who  come  properly 
vouched  for  by  the  representatives  of  their  respective 
governments  have  to  be  given  audiences,  at  which  a few 
appropriate  and  courteous  words  must  be  exchanged; 
then  come  men  who  view  things  from  a totally  different 


stand  - point ; deputations  from  the  mosques,  from  the 
bazars,  or  sheiks  from  some  influential  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
who  call  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  young  ruler  of  the 
country.  All  these  men  have  to  be  spoken  to  with  tact 
and  with  a previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  interest  them.  A morning  spent  in  the  re- 
ception or  ante  room  of  Abdeen  Palace  would  soon  con- 
vince an  intelligent  observer  that  the  Khedive,  who  has 
to  attend  to  all  the  people  who  therein  assemble  daily, 
and  in  addition  to  give  anxious  consideration  to  the  many 
political  questions  which  crop  up  with  mushroom  growth 
in  the  Egypt  of  to-day,  cannot  correctly  be  described  as 
an  indolent  man. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration,  Abdeen  Palace  is 
a very  pleasant  place  for  a visitor  to  spend  an  idle  morn- 
ing in.  It  is  the  focal  point  for  the  representatives  of 
nearly  all  the  types  of  dress  aud  nationality  which  go  so 
far  in  making  the  picturesqueness  of  Cairo  street  scenes. 
Every  grade,  from  the  officers  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  their  gala  uniforms  to  the  dark-faced  Bedouins  in  their 
flowing  robes  from  the  desert,  seem  to  forgather  in  the 
place.  Diplomatists,  engineers,  civil  servants,  English 
nobles,  can  be  seen  side  by  side  with  Egyptiau  pashas, 
cigarette -smoking  Turks,  turbaned  Ulemas  in  gorgeous 
silks,  and  the  dark-clad  priests  of  Christian  sects,  'To  in- 
telligently discuss,  as  the  Khedive  does,  the  bewildering 
variety  of  matters  which  bring  these  men  to  seek  an  in- 
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terview  with  him  proves  that  he  has  an  intelligence  of  a 
very  high  order.  But  the  mental  labor  involved  and  the 
anxiety  resulting  must,  outside  of  every  other  trouble, 
make  his  position  far  from  the  bed  of  roses  some  people 
like  to  pronounce  it. 

The  Khedive  is  a great  lover  of  animals,  especially  of 
horses,  and  his  stud-farm  is  by  far  the  best  in  Egypt. 
There  are  about  sixty  mares,  the  majority  of  them  being 
Arabs.  The  horses  used  for  carriage  purposes  are  Aus- 
trian, and  a few  are  English  bred.  In  one  stall  is  the 
famous  stallion  Silverstreak,  which  the  late  Colonel 
North  presented  to  his  Highness;  and  in  another  is  nu 
Arab  of  the  purest  breed,  one  of  a pair  sent  to  Koubbeh 
by  the  Sultan.  At  the  back  of  the  stables  there  is  a dai- 
ry farm  modelled  on  English  lines,  and  having  all  the 
necessary  utensils  and  machinery  of  the  latest  designs. 
Everything  is  spick-and-span  and  scrupulously  clean,  and 
consequently  in  startling  contrast  with  the  majority  of 
Egyptian  dairies. 

The  Khedive  has  tried  in  every  way  to  see  if  he  can  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  Egyptian  poultry — a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  not  only  by  the  residents,  but 
by.  every  visitor  to  the  country.  His  experiments  have 
been  varied  and  numerous,  for  his  poultry-yards  are  well 
stocked  with  English  and  European  birds. 

In  the  camel-stables  there  are  176  animals,  and  the  Khe- 
dive is  always  trying  to  encourage  his  subjects  to  give 
attention  to  camel-breeding,  for  he  quite  appreciates  the 
utility  of  these  ungainly  quadrupeds,  and  knows  how  ma- 
terially they  add  to  and  create  the  prosperity  of  the  fella- 
hin  portion  of  the  population.  The  camels  are  under  the 
charge  of  an  old  retainer  of  the  Khedive’s  family,  whose 
age  no  one  knows;  but  he  was  head  camel  man  to  Said  Pasha 
forty  years  ago,  and  therefore  his  experience  must  be 
very  considerable.  These 
camels  are  used  by  the 
Khedive  on  his  excur- 
sions into  the  desert. 

His  guards  are  mounted 
ou  them,  and  he  keeps 
in  his  pay  a camel  band, 
which  accompanies  him 
on  such  occasions. 

The  land  around  Koub- 
beh is  kept  in  a high  stale 
of  cultivation,  and  the 
magnificent  crops  culti- 
vated thereon  are  the 
very  best  samples  of  the 
products  of  various  kinds 
which  can  be  raised  in 
Egypt,  and  in  themselves 
are  evidence  of  that  won- 
derful fertility  for  which 
that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  reached  by 
the  Nile  overflow  is  re- 
nowned. 

But  perhaps  the  Khe- 
dive's private  work  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  the 
village  of  Koubbeh  is  in- 
spected. It  is  a perfect 
model  of  what  an  Egyp- 
tian village  should  be, 
and  ns  an  object-lesson 
should  be  seen  and  stud- 
ied by  every  pasha  and 
sheik  in  the  country. 

The  village  is  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  the 
men  and  their  families, 
who  are  employed  by  the 
Khedive,  being  for  the 
most  part  the  laborers  on 
the  estate.  This  village 
has  been  built  by  the 
Khedive,  and  while  mak- 
ing the  interior  and  exte- 
rior arrangements  of  the 
houses  conform  in  every 
particular  with  those  of 
the  ordinary  villages  iu 
Egypt,  he  has  neverthe- 
less shown  the  people 
that,  despite  the  simple 
conditionsof  theirhouses, 
cleanliness  and  several 
degrees  more  comfort  can  be  obtained  with  very  little 
effort.  He  insists  on  everything  iu  this  village  being  kept 
as  clean  and  wholesome  as  labor  and  direct  supervision 
can  make  it.  He  often  inspects  the  place  himself,  and  the 
sheik  of  the  village  is  held  to  be  personally  responsible  if 
anything  is  found  amiss.  The  village  has  a fire  brigade, 
which  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  hose  and  buckets,  and 
it  owns  a first-class  Merryweather  pump,  which  is  kept 
bright  and  serviceable.  The  sergeant  in  charge  is  in  the 
pay  of  the  Khedive,  and  the  workmen  on  the  estate  take 
it  iu  turns  to  don  the  uniform  of  firemen  and  go  on  duty 
at  the  station.  In  this  way  all  the  men  of  the  village  get 
fire  drill,  and  learn  how  to  haudle  with  efficiency  the 
various  appliances. 

The  children  have  not  been  forgotten,  for  they  have  had 
a school  established' for  them  which  in  brightness,  clean- 
liness, and  equipment  with  educational  devices,  such  as 
maps,  models,  and  books,  is  far  above  many  small  private 
schools  in  England.  The  results  of  making  the  children 
attend  this  school  are  writ  large  all  over  the  village,  for 
there  is  an  air  of  contentment  and  happiness  about  the 
well  - behaved  and  clean  - looking  children  at  Koubbeh 
which  must,  when  the  Khedive  looks  around  at  the  other 
villages  in  the  neighborhood,  be  in  itself  a reward  for  his 
efforts  in  trying  to  make  his  work-people  contented  and 
comfortable. 

A close  inspection  of  this  village  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  person  that  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  a man  who,  as  young  as  the  Khedive 
was  when  he  returned  to  Egypt  as  its  ruler  in  1892— for 
he  was  then  only  eighteen — could  at  once  start  to  make  his 
private  estate  a model  one;  and  this  was  not  done  by  in- 
dolently giving  orders,  after  the  manner  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  pashas  of  his  period,  but,  figuratively  speaking, 
by  taking  off  his  coat  and  doing  the  work  himself,  thereby 
ensuriug  its  thoroughness  and  supplying  a wholesome 
example.  In  trying  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  Khedive’s 


character  it  is  better  to  have  facts  than  fictions,  which 
are  often  the  outcome  of  mendacity  and  bias.  In  the  long- 
run  the  truth,  as  shown  by  the  facts,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vail. Koubbeh  farm  and  village  are  facts  which  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  the  unprejudiced  exhibit  a side  to 
the  character  of  the  Khedive  which  is  the  one  that  must 
enhance  him  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  him  best 
and  speak  well  of  him,  for  it  is  the  one  about  which  his 
detractors  keep  silence. 


THE  NEW  GRAND  CENTRAL. 

The  Grand  Central  Station,  of  which  the  transforma- 
tion is  now  almost  completed,  has  in  its  original  state 
served  the  needs  of  New  York  since  1871.  It  has  never 
served  them  well.  When  it  was  opened  it  was  ac- 
claimed as  a wonder,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  remarkable  for 
magnitude.  The  semicircular  roof,  carried  upon  arched 
trusses,  was  one  of  the  largest,  or  the  second  largest,  spans 
bridged  anywhere  by  like  means.  This  remains,  and  it 
is  still  an  interesting  piece  of  engineering.  There  were 
those  who  pretended  to  admire  its  architecture,  but  they 
were  not  of  the  critical  classes.  Indeed,  the  architecture 
was  rather  singularly  bad.  There  was  upon  the  south 
front  an  opportunity  for  a far -seen  tower,  at  the  point 
which  stops  the  vista  of  Fourth  Avenue  looking  north- 
ward. A tower  here  would  have  been  visible  and  con- 
spicuous all  the  way  from  Union  Square.  “Instead  of 
which”  the  tallest  feature  of  the  south  front  was  at  its 
centre,  and  commanded  a view  only  across  the  way, 
from  where  alone  the  clock-face  which  was  relieved 
against  its  cupola  was  legible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind New-Yorkers  that  the  architecture  consisted  merely 


in  the  application  of  quoins,  doubled  piinsters,  raodillioned 
cornices,  and  other  classic  features,  in  cast  iron  painted 
white,  to  expanses  of  red  pressed  brick. 

However,  it  was  not  the  badness  of  its  architecture  that 
could  have  justified  a practical  railroad  company  in  de- 
molishing it,  or  even  in  surrounding  and  surmounting 
it  with  an  envelope  in  which  it  disappears.  It  was  the 
fact  that  it  failed  to  accommodate  the  traffic.  It  never 
did  really  accommodate  even  the  moderate  traffic  which 
sought  it  when  it  was  opened.  During  the  twenty-seven 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  scarcely  a traveller  who  has 
had  occasion  to  use  it  has  been  too  hurried  to  execrate 
its  arrangement  in  passing.  In  truth,  the  more  he  was 
hurried,  the  more  he  wTas  tempted  to  impatient  wonder 
at  the  ingenious  inconvehience  of  the  provision  that 
was  made  for  failing  to  welcome  him  coming  and  speed 
him  parting.  If  he  was  bound  northeastward  he  was 
comparatively  at  ease,  for-  his  waiting-room  and  ticket- 
room  were  at  the  south  entrance.  But  if  he  was  going 
to  Albany  or  the  West,  he  found  himself  forced  to 
take  a considerable  excursion— of  two  blocks,  in  fact — 
to  the  ticket-office,  and  then,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
train-shed,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  south  eud  of  the 
building,  and  then  turn  about  once  more  to  the  north  and 
walk  up  a platform  to  where  bis  traiu  happened  to  be  in 
waiting.  The  exercise  thus  imposed  upon  him  by  an  in- 
genious architect  amounted,  in  the  average,  without  exag- 
geration, to  a quarter  of  a mile;  and  the  effect  of  it  upon 
a wayfaring  man  laden  with  a portmanteau  was  such  an 
irritation  as  in  the  bosom  of  an  Englishman  would  have 
discharged  itself  in  multitudinous  letters  to  the  London 
Times.  But  we  are  a more  patient  race.  If  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  had 
not  of  its  own  free  will  and  good  pleasure  chosen  to  be- 
stow upon  us  a new  station,  we  should  probably  have 
waited  for  it  another  twenty-seven  years. 

But  really  the  Grand  Central,  which  iu  the  lengthening 


interval  from  its  erection  had  belied  and  justified  its 
name,  and  become  Central  while  conspicuously  ceasiug 
to  be  Grand,  reflected  most  disagreeably  upon  the  metro 
politan  pretensions  of  the  city.  There  is  not  a town  in 
the  country  of  a quarter  the  size  of  New  York  which  is 
not  better  equipped  in  this  respect,  and  such  stations  as 
that  of  the  Boston  and  Muinc  in  Boston,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral (better  known  to  New-Yorkers  who  know  it  at  all  as 
the  Michigan  Central)  in  Chicago,  the  Pennsylvania  ami 
the  Reading  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  magnificent  Union 
Station  in  St.  Louis  have  put  New  York  to  an  open  shame. 
Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  erected,  by  way  of  some 
relief  to  the  congestion  and  some  alleviation  to  the  travel- 
ling public,  an  incoming  station,  just  east  of  the  Grand 
Central,  and  an  annex  to  it.  This  is  mucli  more  intelli- 
gently planned  than  the  parent  building,  consisting  of  an 
unpretentious  train-shed,  aud  a vestibule  which  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  street  and  to  the  station  of  the  elevated  road. 
But  it  was  a makeshift,  and  could  only  postpone  a more 
comprehensive  provision.  A traffic  which  lmd  grown  to 
a yenrly  aggregate  of  11.476,000,  being  a daily  average  of 
over  31,000,  had  put  a strain  upon  the  original  provision 
which  it  could  no  longer  endure.  And  the  offices  of  the 
companies,  housed  in  the  same  building,  had  become 
equally  inadequate  with  the  expansion  of  the  business, 
and  many  of  them  were  “colonized”  in  the  neighborhood. 

No  doubt  the  depot’s  enlargement  and  reconstruction 
would  have  taken  place  before  the  pressure  became  in- 
tolerable but  for  the  great  inconvenience  of  reconstructing 
the  station  while  it  was  in  use.  This  inconvenience,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  has  been  felt  almost  exclusively  by  the 
constructors,  and  scarcely  nt  all  by  the  public.  Mr.  Brad- 
ford L.  Gilbert,  who  was  selected  as  the  architect,  makes 
a specialty  of  railroad  work,  and  has  designed  more  large 
stations  than  any  other 
member  of  his  profession. 
Among  his  works  tire  the 
siation  nt  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake  Park  in  Chi- 
cago, used  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  the  "Big 
Four”;  the  station  nt  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire, 
the  largest  north  of  Bos- 
ton ; and  the  largest  sta- 
tion in  Mexico.  He 
found  a particularly  try- 
ing problem,  in  architect- 
ure ns  well  ns  in  con- 
struction, seeing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make 
his  additions  conform  to 
such  of  the  old  work  as 
was  to  be  retained,  and 
this  was  by  no  means  eli- 
gible as  a model. 

It  will  be  agreed  that 
he  has  come  out  of  this 
ungrateful  task  as  well 
as  could  have  been'  ex- 
pected. The  differences 
of  surface  between,  the 
old  and  new  w’ork,  which 
could  not  have  been  dis- 
sembled except  by  paint- 
ing, have  been  concealed 
under  a uniform  envelope 
of  artificial  stone,  the 
“features,”  as  before,  be- 
ing of  metal,  also  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity. 
The  offices  have  been 
raised  from  three  stories 
to  six.  The  central  fea- 
ture of  the  south  front 
has  been  suppressed,  or 
rather  subdued ; a lofty 
tower  has  been  erected  so 
as  to  close  the  vista  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  and  one 
still  loftier  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  build- 
ing, to  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  each  side  con- 
verges. Other  towers 
are  placed  in  the  axes  of 
Forty-  third  and  Forty- 
fourth  streets.  The  result  promises  to  be  imposing  by 
dint  of  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the  building,  and  by  the 
successful  emphasis  which  has  been  laid  upou  the  hori- 
zontal dimension  by  the  design,  the  vertical  lines  aud  fea- 
tures being  introduced  mainly  for  the  relief  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  monotony. 

But  it  is  the  interior  which  will  attract  most  of  the  at- 
tention of  a long-suffering  travelling  public,  whose  suffer- 
ings from  avoidable  delay  and  discomfort  seem  now  to  be 
near  an  end.  The  scene  of  their  former  sufferings  will  be 
converted  into  the  baggage-rooms,  which  form  a continuous 
fringe  along  the  west  front,  with  a connection  by  subway 
under  the  tracks  to  the  incoming  station.  The  south  front 
is  given  to  a common  waiting-room  for  all  the  roads  which 
use  the  station.  To  make  this  amply  spacious, four  bays  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  included  in  the  train-shed  will  be 
included  in  it,  and  the  north  end  moved  back  correspond- 
ingly, and  the  total  length  of  the  station  by  so  much  in- 
creased. The  dimensions  of  the  apartment  thus  secured 
are  100  feet  by  200,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
it  will  be  "the  largest  in  the  world,”  the  next  largest  in 
this  country  being  that  of  the  proposed  South  Terminal 
Station  in  Boston, 65  by  265  feet.,  and  the  largest  now  being 
that  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  Chicago,  100  by  150.  What 
will  convey  a clearer  notion  to  the  users  of  the  old  Grand 
Central  is  the  fact  that  of  all  the  old  waiting-rooms  com- 
bined the  area  is  12,000  square  feet,  while  the  available 
floor  space  of  the  new  room,  with  its  dependencies, will  be 
28,000.  Even  if  this  does  not  stagger  the  credulity  of  the 
ex-wayfaring  man,  it  will  be  staggered  by  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  put  an  elevator  into 
the  southeast  pavillion  to  hoist  him  to  the  platform  of  the 
elevated  road.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  this 
great  waiting-room  will  be  a shapely  aud  lofty  apartment. 
It  will  be  amply  lighted  from  the  ends,  the  sides,  and  the 
ceiliug,  which  is  of  glazed  panels  in  a structure  of  steel. 
The  cost  of  the  new  work  is  over  half  a million. 
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THB  VISION  IN  THIS  CRYSTAL. 


MASTER  GERARD,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  her  presence,  for  he  continued  his  cat- 
echism steadily. 

“You  mocked  at  their  terrors,  did  you  not, 
and  told  them  that  you,  who  had  seen  the  teeth  of  the 
Duke’s  hounds,  had  notbiug  to  fear  from  the  bare  gums 
of  the  White  Wolf?” 

“I  knew  that  they  but  played,”  I answered,  "and  that 
I had  little  to  fenr.” 

For  with  Ysolinde  von  Sturm  watching  me  with  her 
eyes  I could  not  for  very  shame’s  sake  make  myself  great. 

“ You  told  them  more  than  that,”  the  girl  cried,  sudden- 
ly flashing  on  me  a look  keen  as  the  light  on  a sword 
when  it  comes  home  from  the  cutler.  “You  told  them 
that  you  too  desired  a freer  commonwealth!” 

“ I did,”  said  I,  flushing  quickly,  for  I had  thought  to 
keep  mv  thumb  on  that. 

Nevertheless,  I was  not  going  back  on  my  spoken  word 
even  in  the  presence  of  Duke  Casimir’s  inquisitor.  Be- 
sides which  I judged  that  my  father  had  influence  enough 
to  bring  me  out  scathless. 

“That  is  well  and  bravely  said!”  he  replied,  smiling 
with  thin  lips  which  in  all  their  constant  writhings  showed 
no  vestige  of  teeth  within;  “but  the  sentiment  itself  is 
somewhat  strange  in  the  son  of  the  Red  Axe  aud  the  fu- 
ture Executioner  of  Justice  in  the  Wolfmark.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  I permitted  my  eyes  to  rest  on 
the  lithe  figure  of  the  girl  in  the  doorway.  Metliought 
she  inclined  her  head  a little  forward  to  catch  my  answer, 
as  if  it  had  been  a matter  of  interest  to  her. 

“I  am  indeed  son  of  the  Red  Axe,”  said  I,  “but  my 
own  head  would  underlie  it  rather  than  that  I should  ever 
be  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Mark.” 

A smile  that  was  meant  for  me  passed  over  the  girl’s  . 
face  and  momently  sweetened  her  lips.  She  straightened 
her  body  ami  set  n hand  more  easily  to  her  waist.  A cer- 
tain kindness  dwelt  in  her  emerald  eyes. 

“ Never  be  Duke’s  Justicer!”  cried  Master  Gerard,  look- 
ing up  with  his  hand  on  a skull;  “this  is  unheard,  of! 
Are  not  you  the  only  son  of  Gottfried  Gottfried,  right 
hand  of  Duke  Casimir,  highest  in  favor  with  his  Grace? 
And  within  two  years,  according  to  the  law  of  the  heads- 
man. must  you  not  also  don  the  Red  and  the  Black  and 
stand  at  the’  Duke’s  left  hand,  as  your  father  at  his  right, 
when  lie  sits  in  judgment  ?” 

I bowed  my  head  for  answer. 

“ Even  so.”  said  I,  “ but  long  before  that  time  I shall  be 
either  in  a far  eountry  waginir  the  wars  of  another  lord,  or 
in  a country  yet  farther — that  to  which  the  men  of  my 
race  have  directed  so  many  unlimeously.” 

“ Have  you  at  all  thought  of  the  laud  or  the  lord  to 
whom  you  would  transfer  your  allegiance?”  said  Gerard 
von  Sltirm,  carelessly  rapping  with  his  fingers  on  the  bare 
white  of  the  skull  before  him. 

“ I have  not,”  I replied  us  easily. 

He  looked  down  a moment  and  drew  his  black  robe 
thoughtfully  over  his  knee,  as  if  turning  the  matter  over 
in  his  mind.  “What  think  you  of  Plassenburg  and  the 
service  of  Prince  Karl?”  he  said  at  last. 

“ The  place  is  too  near  and  the  man  a usurper  !”  I re- 
plied, brusquely.  , „ , t 

“I  am  not  so  sure,”  Master  Gerard  mused  slowly,  that 
it  might  not  be  advantageous  to  bide  near  home.  Duke 
Casimir  is  mortal,  after  all— long  and  prosperously  may  he 
live!”  (here  lie  inclined  his  head  piously  while  naming  iiis 
master).  “ But  who  knows  how  long  he  may  be  spared 
to  reign  over  a loving  people?  And  after  that,  why,  there 
may  be  more  usurpers.  For  by  the  name  ‘usurper’  the 
ignorant  mostly  mean  men  of  the  strong  heart  and  sure 
brain,  who  can  hold  that  which  they  have  with  one  hand 
and  reach  out  for  more  with  the  other.” 

While  lie  spoke  thus  he  looked  at  me  with  his  green 
eyes  half  closed. 

“But,”  said  I,  calmly  enough,  though  my  heart  beat 
fast,  “lam  but  a lad  untried.  I may  never  rise  beyond 
a private  soldier.  I may  be  killed  at  the  first  assault  of 
my  virgin  campaign.” 

Master  Gerard  looked  tip  quickly.  He  beckoned  to  his 
daughter.  For  though  bv  no  faintest  gesture  had  he  be- 
trayed his  knowledge  of  ’her  presence,  he  had  yet  clearly 
known  it  all  the  time. 

“Ysolinde,”  lie  said,  “bring  hither  thy  crystal. 

The  maid  disappeared,  and  presently  returned  witli  a 
hall  in  her  hand  of  some  substance  which  looked  like 
misty  glass. 

“I  have  been  looking  in  it  already,”  she  said,,  “ever 
since  Hugo  Gottfried  came  out  of  the  Red  Tower.” 

Her  voice  was  soft  ami  even,  with  the  same  sough  in  it 
as  of  the  wind  among  poplar-trees  which  I had  heard  in 
the  rustle  of  her  silken  dress  as  she  came  up  the  stair. 

“And  what,”  asked  her  father,  “ have  you  seen  in  the 
crystal,  child  of  my  heart  ?” 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  some  little  shamefuccdncss,  or 
so  I imagined. 

“I  am  a dry  old  man  of  the  law,”  he  went  on.  “dusty 
of  heart  as  those  black  books  up  yonder— books  not  of 
nmgic,  but  of  fact,  of  crime  and  pain  aud  penalty.  But 
this  my  daughter  Ysolinde,  wise  from  a child,  solaces  her- 
self with  the  white  innocent  magic,  such  as  helps  man 
anil  brings  him  nearer  that  which  is  unseen.” 

The  maid  knelt  bv  her  father's  knee,  and  held  the  crystal 
ball  in  the  hollow 'of  lier  hands  against  the  sable  of  his 
velvet  robe.  She  passed  one  hand  swiftly  twice  or  thrice 
over  her  brow,  as  though  to  clear  away  some  cobwebs, 
gossamer  tliin,  that,  bail  folded  themselves  across  her  vision. 
Then,  in  the  same  wistful,  wind-soft  voice,  she  began  to 
speak.  And  as  she  spoke,  all  that  I bad  loved  and  known 
began  to  pass  from  before  me.  1 forgot  my  father.  I 
forgot  the  RedTower.  I forgot  (God  forgive  me, vet  help  it 
I could  not)  the  little  Princess  Playmate  and  her  sweetest 
eyes.  1 forgot  all  else  save  this  lithe,  serpentine  maiden 
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with  the  massive  crown  of  burned  and  tawny  gold  upon 
her  head. 

“ I see,” she  began,  “along street, and  many  men  strug- 
gling on  it — the  Wolf  of  the  Wolfmark,  the  Eagle  of 
Plassenburg,  are  face  to  face.  I see  Red  Karl  the  Prince. 
The  young  Wolf  has  the  better  of  it.  He  bites  his  lip 
and  drives  hard.  The  Prince  is  down.  He  is  wounded. 
He  is  like  to  die.  The  Wolf  will  drive  all  to  destruc- 
tion. 

“ But  see!” — she  sighed  and  paused  the  while  ns  if  that 
which  she  saw  next  touched  her — “ from  the  swelter  in 
the  rear  comes  a young  soldier.  He  hns  lost  his  helmet. 

I see  his  head.  It  is  a fair  head  with  crisp  curls.  He  has 
a sword  iu  his  hand  and  he  lays  well  about  him.  He  cuts 
a way  to  the  Prince — he  bestrides  his  body'. 

“Give  way  tliere,  scullions,  that  I may  see  more!"  she 
cried,  impetuously,  and  waved  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  expressionless  on  the  crystal.  “I  see 
him  again.  Well  done,  young  soldier!  Valiantly  laid 
on.  It  is  great  sword-play.  Bravo!  The  Wolf  is  down. 
The  Eagle  of  Plassenburg  is  up— I can  see  no  more!” 

And  suddenly  she  dropped  the  ball,  which  would  have 
rolled  off  her  father’s  knee  had  he  not  caught  it  as  it 
fell. 

Ysolinde  kept  her  head  on  Master  Gerard's  lap  for  a 
long  minute,  as  if  after  the  vision  of  the  crystal  she  could 
not  bear  the  common  light  nor  speak  of  meaner  thiugs. 
Then,  without  once  looking  at  me,  she  rose,  gathered  her 
skirts  in  her  hand,  and  glided  out  of  the  doorway  in  which 
she  had  stood. 

When  she  was  quite  gone  her  father  reached  a bony 
hand  across  to  me. 

“That,  is  a great  fate  which  she  has  read  for  you — 
never  have  I seen  her  so  moved,  nor  ^'et  her  vision  so 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Surely  the  sooner  you  seek  the 
service  of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg  the  better.’’ 

“ But,”  said  I,  “how  do  I know  that  he  will  accept 
*me?  He  may  not  wish  to  retain  in  his  service  the  sou  of 
the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark.” 

Master  von  Sturm  smiled  subtly  at  me. 

“ I cannot  tell."  he  said,  “ why  it  is  that  I have  an  in- 
terest in  you.  But  I desire  to  see  you  other  than  that 
which  you  are.  I have,  strange  ns  it’  may  seem  in  one  of 
such  humble  degree  here  in  the  city  of  Thorn,  whom  all 
may  consult  without  fee  or  reward,  a certain  influence  and 

f lace  in  the  councils  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

f,  therefore,  you  will  take  service  with  him,  I can  give 
you  such  an  introduction  as  will  guarantee  you  a place, 
not  as  man-at-arms,  but  as  officer,  so  that  your  way  may 
lie  before  you  clear  from  the  first.  Also,  in  this  promo- 
tion you  shall  have  a good  and  sufficient  reason  to  give 
those  who  may  accuse  you  of  changing  your  service.” 

I could  not  answer  him  for  gladness.  The  hope  seem- 
ed so  unbelievable — the  fortune  too  grateful  to  be  true. 

I was  overcome,  aud,  us  I guess,  showed  it  iu  my  face. 
For  twice  I essayed  to  speak,  and  could  not. 

So  that  Master  Gerard  rose  and  glided  over  to  me,  pat- 
ting me  kindly  enough  on  the  shoulders  aud  bidding  me 
take  courage,  saying  that  he  loved  to  see  modesty  in  this 
untoward  generation,  in  which  there  was  little  virtue  and 
no  gratitude  at  all. 

So  I grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  kissed  his  thin,  bony 
fingers. 

“Bide  ye,  bide  ye,”  he  said;  “one  day  I may  kiss 

Sirs  an  you  be  active.  The  wide  spaces  of  Destiny  lie 
ore  you,  though  I shall  not  live  to  see  it.  But  you 
must  bestir  you,  for  I am  an  old  man,  and  have  not  far  to 
travel  now  to  the  place  from  which  one  leaps  off  into  the 
dark." 

He  conducted  me  to  the  door  of  iiis  chamber,  and  gave 
me  his  hand  again  with  the  snme  inscrutable  smile  on  his  ' 
thin  face,  and  his  skull-cap  pushed  farther  back  than  ever 
over  the  flat,  ophidian  brow. 

“When  you  have  all  things  ready,”  he  said,  “come  to 
me  for  the  letter  of  introduction,  and  also  for  that  which 
may  obtain  you  a worthy  outfit  for  your  journeying  to 
Plassenburg.  Or  if  you  are  already  Sir  Proud -Heart,  you 
can  repay  me  one  day, with  usury  if  you  will.  I care  not 
to  stand  on  observances  with  you,  nor  desire  that  you 
should  feel  any  obligation  to  a feeble  old  man.” 
i “ I am  not  proud,”  I said, “and  my  sense  of  obligation 
is  already  greater  than  ever  I can  hope  to  discharge.” 

“1  thank  you,  my  lad,”  lie  said.  “ Often  have  I wished 
for  a son  of  the  flesh  like  you  as  you  passed  the  window 
with  your  companions — but  go, go!” 
l And  with  his  hand  he  pushed  me  out  upon  the  stair- 
i head  and  shut  the  door. 

For  a space  I knew  not  where  I stood.  For  what  with 
• the  turmoil  i f my  thoughts  and  the  myriad  of  impres- 
sions— hopes,  fears,  visions,  regrets  to  leave  the  Red  Tower, 
t the  City  of  Thorn,  the  hope  of  seeing  again  that  liigh- 
i poised  head  of  burned  gold  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde— I paused 
stock-still,  moidered  and  dazed,  till  a fight  hand  touched 
; me  on  the  shoulder  and  the  soft  even  voice  spoke  in  my 
ear. 

r "Master  Hugo,”  said  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  bending  kind- 
ly to  me,  "I  am  glad,  very  glad — aye,  though  vou  have 
r made  my  head  ache”  (here  she  nodded  bhunefully,  and 
f laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as  if  that  ached  too) — “yes, 
t made  my  head  ache  with  telling  your  fortune.  Oh,  it  is 
the  best  of  fortunes,  and  sure  to  come  true.  Because  have 
i I seen  it  at  six  o'clock  of  a Thursday  in  the  time  of  full 
moon. 

1 “Come  liillier,”  siie  said,  beckoning  me:  “ we  shall  try 
s another  way  of  it  yet.  in  spile  of  the  headache.  It  may 
e be  that  there  is  more  that  concerns  you  for  me  to  see  iu 
the  ink  pool.” 

With  this  she  took  my  hand,  and  almost  pulled  me 
o down  the  stairs  by  force.  As  we  went  I saw  the  wild 
n head  and  staring  eyeballs  of  Jan  the  Lubber  Fiend  peer- 
I ing  at  us.  lie  was  lying  oil  t lie;  back  staircase,  prone  on 
t his  stomach,  apparently  extending  from  top  to  bottom 
it  down  the  swirl  of  it,  and  with  his  chin  poised  on  the  top- 
u most  step.  But  as  we  came  down  the  stair  the  head 
seemed  to  be  wholly  detached  from  any  body.  The  red 


ears  actually  flapped  with  mirthful  pleasure  and  antici- 
pation at  the  sight  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  and  no  man 
could  see  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  smile. 

“ Lubber  Jan,”  said  she,  “go  and  sit  in  the  yard.  The 
servants  will  he  complaining  of  thee  again  that  they  can- 
not come  up  the  staircase,  even  as  they  did  before.” 

“ Then,  if  I do,”  mumbled  the  monster,  “ will  you  look 
out  of  window  at  least  once  in  each  hour,  between  every 
stroke  of  the  clock?  Else  will  Jan  not  stop  in  the  yard, 
but  come  within  to  feast  his  eyes  on  thee.” 

“Yes,  Jan,”  she  said,  smiling  with  a gentle  complai- 
sance which  made  me  like  her  somewhat  better  than  be- 
fore, “I  will  look  out  at  least  once  in  the  hour.” 

Aud  turning  a little  she  smiled  again  at  me,  still  hold- 
ing me  by  the  hand.  The  Lubber  Fiend  pulled  his  fore- 
lock, and  reaching  downward  his  head,  as  if  he  had  the 
power  of  stretching  out  his  neck  like  an  arm,  lie  kissed 
the  cold  pavement  where  her  foot  had  rested  a moment 
before.  Then  he  rather  retracted  himself,  serpentwise, 
than  betook  him  in  Christian  fashion  down  the  stair,  and 
we  heard  him  move  out  amid  a babel  of  servatorial  re- 
criminations into  the  outer  yard. 

“ A poor  innocent,”  suid  the  Lady  Ysolinde;  “one  that 
worships  me,  as  you  see.  He  is  so  great  of  stature  and  so 
uncouth  that  the  children  persecute  him,  and  some  day  he 
may  do  one  of  them  an  injury.  Years  ago  I rescued  him 
from  an  evil  pack  of  them  and  brought  him  hither.  So 
that  is  the  reason  wdiy  he  cleaves  to  me.” 

“An  excellent  reason,  my  lady,”  said  I,  “ for  any  to 
cleave  to  you.” 

“ Ah,” she  said, wistfully,  “only  fools  think  of  Ysolinde 
in  the  city  of  Thorn.  Some  are  afraid  and  pass  by,  and 
the  rest  are  as  the  dogs  that  lick  the  garbage  in  the 
streets.  Here  I have  no  friends,  snve  my  father  only,  and 
here  or  elsewhere  I have  never  had  any  that  truly  loved 
me!” 

"But  you  are  young— you  are  fair,"  I answered. 
“ Many  must  come  seeking  your  favor.”  Tlius  did  I be- 
gin lumpishly  enough  to  comfort  her.  But  at  my  first 
words  she  snatched  her  fingers  away  angrily,  and  then  in 
a moment  relented. 

“ You  mean  well,"  she  said,  giving  her  hand  back  to  me 
again,  " but  it  is  not  pity  Ysolinde  needs,  nor  yet  desires. 
But  that  is  no  matter.  Come  in  liillier  and  see  what  may 
abide  for  you  in  the  depths  of  the  black  pool.” 

At  the  curtained  doorway  she  turned  aud  looked  me  in 
the  eyes. 

“ If  you  were  as  other  young  men  it  would  lie  easy  fpr 
you  to  misjudge  me.  This  is  mine  own  work-chamber, 
and  I bid  you  come  into  it.  having  seen  you  hut  an  hour 
ago.  Yet  never  a man  save  my  father  only  hath  set  his 
foot  iu  it  before.  Inquire  carefully  of  your  companions 
in  the  city  of  Thorn,  aud  if  any  make  pretension  to  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Lady  Ysolinde  of  the  White  Gate, 
strike  him  in  the  face  and  call  him  liar,  for  the  sake  of  the 
favor  I have  shown  you,  and  the  vision  I saw  concerning 
you  in  the  crystal." 

I stooped  and  kissed  her  hand,  which  was  burning  hot 
—a  thin  little  hand  with  long,  supple  fingers  which  bent 
in  one’s  grasp. 

“ The  man  who  would  pretend  to  such  a thing  is  dead 
even  as  he  speaks,”  said  I;  and  I meant  it  fully. 

“I  thank  you — it  is  well, "she  answered,  leading  me  in. 
“ I only  desired  that  you  should  not  misjudge  me.” 

“That  could  I never  do  if  I would,”  I made  her  an- 
swer. “Here  my  every  thought  is  reverence,  as  in  the 
oratory  of  a saint.” 

She  smiled  a strange  smile. 

"Mnylrnp  that  is  rather  more  than  I desire,”  she  said. 
“ Say  rather  in  the  maiden  bower  of  a woman  who  knows 
' well  whom  she  may;  trust.” 

Again  I kissed  her  hand  for  the  correction.  And,  as  I 
remembered  afterwards,  it.  was  at  that  hour  that  the  little 
Princess  Playmate  was  used  to  look  within  my  chamber 
to  see  that  all  was  ready  for  me. 

And,  had  I known  it,  even  tlmt  night  she  stooped  over 
and  kissed  the  pillow  where  my  head  was  to  lie. 

“ Dear  love!”  she  was  used  to  sayv 

Alas  that  I beard  it  not  then ! 


It  was  a strange  little  room  into  which. the  Lady  Yso- 
linde brought  me,  full  of  quaint,  changeful  scents,  and  all 
abluze  with  colors,  the  like  of  which  I had  never  seeD. 
For  not  only  were  rugs  and  mats  of  quaint  design  scat- 
tered over  the  floor,  hut  there  was  colored  glass  in  the 
small,  deeply  set  windows.  Yet  that  which  affected  me 
most  powerfully  was  a curious,  clinging,  evanescent  odor, 
which  came  and  went  like  a breeze  through  an  open  win- 
dow. I liked  it  at  first,  but  after  a little.it  went  to  my 
bead  like  a perfumed  wine  of  Greece,  such  as  the  men  of 
Venice  sometimes  send  to  our  Northern  lands  with  their 
embassies  of  merchandise. 

Altogether  it  was  a strange  enough  apartment  for  the 
daughter  of  a lawyer  in  the  city  of  Thorn,  within  a mile 
of  the  bare  feudal  strengths  of  the  Red  Tower  and  the 
Wolfsberg. 

All  this  time  Ysolinde  hnd  kept  my  hand, a thing  which 
at  once  thrilled  and  shamed  me.'  For  though  I had  never 
been  what  is  called  “in  love”  with  the  Little  Playmate, 
nor  till  that  day  spoken  a word  to  her  my  father’ might 
not  have  heard, yet  hitherto  she  had  always  been  first  and 
sole  in  my  heart  whenever  1 thought  on  the  things  thnt 
were  to  be. 

When  once  the  Lady  Ysolinde  had  brought  me  to  her 
chamber,  she  hade  me  sit  upon  an  oaken  folding-stool 
beside  a table  on  which  lay  weapons  of  curious  design — 
crooketl  knives  and  poisoned  arrows,  as  she  told  me. 
Then  she  went  to  an  ivory  clipboard  of  the  Orient  (or,  as 
they'  are  called  in  Holy  Writ,  “an  ivory  palace”),  and 
opening  the  beautifully  fitting  door,  she  took  from  it  a 
small  square  bottle,  which  she  held  betweeu  her  and  the 
light. 
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“WHEN  8IIE  SAW  ME  SHE  WENT  INTO  THE  SITTING-ROOM." 


“ It  is  well,”  she  said,  looking  long  and  carefully  at  it; 
“ it  will  flow!" 

And  coming  to  the  table  and  pouring  some  of  the 
shining  black  liquid  into  the  palm  of  her  left  hand,  she 
sat  down  beside  me  on  the  stool  and  gazed  steadily  into 
the  little  pool  of  ink. 

It  was  strange  to  me  to  sit  thus  motionless  beside  a 
beautiful  woman  (for  such  I then  thought  her) — so  near 
that  I could  feel  the  warmth  of  her  body  through  the 
silken  fineness  of  her  sea-green  gown.  I glanced  up  at 
her  eyes.  They  were  flxed,  and,  as  it  seemed,  glazed 
also.  Hut  the  emerald  in  them,  usually  dark  as  the  sea 
depths,  had  opal  lights  in  it  now,  and  her  lips  moved 
like  those  of  a devotee  kneeling  in  a church. 

Presently  she  began  to  speak. 

“Hugo  — Hugo  Gottfried,  son  of  the  Red  Axe,”  she 
said,  in  the  same  hushed  voice  ns  before,.most  like  run- 
ning water  murmuring  in  a deep  runnel  underground, 
“you  will  live  to  be  a man  fortunate,  well  beloved.  You 
shall  know  love — yes,  more  than  one  shall  love  you.  But 
you  shall  love  one  only.  I see  the  woman  on  whom  your 
fate  depends,  yet  not  clearly — it  may  be  because  my  de- 
sire is  so  great  to  see  her  face.  But  she  is  tall  and  moves, 
like  a queen.  She  is  clad  in  white  like  a bride,  and  her 
arms  are  held  out  to  you. 

“ But  another  shall  love  you,  and  between  them  there 
is  darkness  and  hate,  from  which  come  bursting  flames 
of  fire,  bringing  forth  lightnings  and  angers  ana  deadly 
jealousies! 

“ Again  I see  you  great,  honored,  and  sitting  on  a high 
seat.  The  woman  whose  face  I cannot  distinguish  “is 
beside  you,  clothed  in  a robe  of  purple.  And,  yes,  she 
wears  a crown  on  her  head  like  the  coronet  of  a queen.” 

Ysolinde  withdrew  her  eyes  gradually  from  the  ink 
pool,  as  if  it  were  u pain  to  look,  yet  a greater  to  look 
away.  Then  with  a quick  jerk  she  threw  up  her  head, 
and  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes,  ready  to  overflow. 
And  the  wetness  made  them  beautiful,  like  a pebble  of 
bright  colors  with  the  dew  upon  it  and  shone  on  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  morning. 

“ You  hurt  me,”  she  murmured,  reproachfully,  looking 
at  me  more  like  a child  than  ever  I had  seen  her.  She 
was  very  near  to  me. 

“/  make  you  suffer!”  cried  I,  greatly  astonished. 
“ How  can  Hugo  Gottfried  have  done  this  thing?” 

For  it  seemed  impossible  that  a poor  lad,  and  one  alien 
by  his  birth  from  the  hearts  of  ordinary  folks,  should  yet 
have  the  power  to  make  a great  lady  suffer.  For  a great 
lady  I knew  Ysolinde  to  be  even  then,  when  her  father 
seemed  to  be  no  more  in  the  city  of  Thorn  than  Master 
Gerard,  the  fount  and  treasure  house  of  law  and  composer- 
general  of  quarrels. 

But  I might  have  known  that  he  was  no  true  lawyer  to 
be  so  eager  about  that  last.  For  upon  the  continuance 
and  fostering  of  quarrels  the  law-men  of  all  nations  thrive, 
and  eat  their  bread  with  honey  thereto. 

As  my  father  often  said:  “Better  the  Red  Axe  than  the 
scrivener’s  goose-quill.  My  solution  is  kindlier,  sooner 
over,  hurts  less,  and  is  all  the  same  in  the  end!” 

Ysolinde  thought  a little  before  she  answered  me 

“No  man  ever  made  me  suffer  thus  before,”  she  said, 
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“ though  1 have  seen  and  known  many  men.  I am  older 
than  you,  Hugo,  and  have  travelled  in  many  countries, 
the  lands  from  which  these  things  came.  But  true  love, 
the  pain  and  the  pleasure  of  it,  have  I not  known.” 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  turning  thus  to  look  long  and  intently  at  me.  I felt 
oafish  nnd  awkward  as  Jan  Lubber  Fiend  might  have  done 
before  the  King.  Many  things  I wished  to  say  nnd  do  with 
that  slender  figure  and  lissome  waist  so  near  me.  But  I 
knew  not  how  to  begin.  Yet  I think  the  desire  came  not 
so  much  from  love  or  passion,  but  rather  from  a natural 
longing  to  explore  those  mysteries  concerning  which  I 
had  heard  so  much  after  Friar  Laurence  had  done  me  the 
service  of  tenching  me  French.  But  it  was  well  that  stu- 
pidity was  my  friend.  For,  rebounding  like  a vain  up- 
start young  monkey  from  my  mood  of  self-depreciation,  I 
must  needs  hold  it  for  certain  that  all  was  within  my 
grasp,  and  that  the  Lady  Ysolinde  expected  as  much  of 
me,  which  thing  would  have  wrought  my  downfall. 

“ You  ride  soon  to  Plassenburg,  I hear,”  she  said,  after 
she  had  looked  at  me  a long  time  steadily, with  the  emer- 
ald eyes  shining  upon  me.  Then  it  was  that  1 saw  clearly 
that  they  were  not  the  right  emerald  in  hue  so  much  as 
of  the  shade  of  the  stone  aquamarine,  which  is  one  not  so 
rare,  but  a better  color  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  eyes. 

“ It  is  indeed  true,  my  lady,”  I replied,  disappointed  at 
her  words,  and  yet  somehow  infinitely  relieved,  “that  1 
ride  soon  to  Plassenburg,  by  the  favoring  of  your  father, 
who  has  been  gracious  enough  to  promise  me  his  interest 
with  the  Prince.” 

I saw  her  lip  curl  a little  with  scorn— the  least  tilt  of  a 
rose-leaf  to  which  the  sun  has  been  unkind. 

She  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  presently  thinking 
better  of  it,  she  smiled  instead. 

“It  is  like  my  father,"  she  said,  after  a while;  “but 
since  I also  go  thither,  you  shall  be  of  my  escort.  A suffi- 
cient guard  accompanies  me  all  the  way  to  the  city,  nnd  I 
dare  say  the  arrangement  may  serve  your  convenience,  as 
well  as  add  to  the  pleasure  and  safety  of  my  journeying.” 

“But  how  will  vour  father  do  without  vour  company, 
Lady  Ysolinde?”  t asked.  For  it  seemed  strange  that 
father  and  daughter  should  thus  part  without  reason  in 
these  disturbed  times. 

She  laughed  more  heartily  than  I had  heard  her. 

“ My  father  has  long  been  used  to  missing  me  for  long 
periods,  and,  moreover,  is  well  resigned  also  But  you  do 
not  say  that  you  are  rejoiced  to  be  of  a lady’s  escort  in  so 
long  a travel.” 

“ Indeed,  I am  much  honored  and  glad  to  have  so  grent 
a favor  done  to  me  I am  a manuerless,  landward  youth 
to  be  bred  in  the  outer  courts  of  a palace.  But  that  which 
I do  not  know  you  will  teach  me,  aud  my  faults  I shall  be 
eager  to  amend.” 

“ Pshaw! — psutt!”  said  Ysolinde,  making  a little  face; 
“ be  not  so  mock-modest.  Y’ou  do  very  well.  But  tell  me 
if  you  have  any  sweetheart  in  the  city  to  leave  behind 

you.” 

Now  this  bold  question  at  once  reddened  ray  face  and 
heightened  my  confusion. 

“ Nay,  lady,”  I stammered,  conscious  that  1 was  blush- 
ing furiously, “ I am  too  young  to  have  thought  much  of 


the  things  of  love.  I know  no  woman  in  the  city  save 
our  old  housekeeper  Haune  and  the  Little  Playmate." 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  looked  up  quickly. 

“Ah!  the  Little  Playmate!”  she  said,  in  a voice  curi- 
ously distinct  from  that  which  she  used  when  she  had  in- 
terpreted her  visions  to  me.  “The  Little  Playmate.  That 
sounds  as  though  it  might  be  interesting.  Who  is  the 
Little  Playmate?” 

“ She  is  a maid  whose  folks  were  slain  long  ago  by  the 
Duke  in  a foray,  and  the  little  one  being  left,  my  father 
begged  her  life.  Aud  she  has  been  brought  up  with  me 
in  the  Red  Tower.” 

“How  old  is  she  now?”  The  Lady  Y’solinde's  next 
question  came  like  the  flash  of  a dagger  from  its  sheath. 

“That,”  answered  I,  meditatively,  “I  know  not  exact- 
ly, because  none  could  tell  how  old  she  was  when  she 
came  to  us.” 

“ Tut!"  she  said,  impatiently  tossing  her  head;  “do  not 
twist  your  answers  to  me — only  wise  men  and  courtiers 
have  the  skill  to  do  that  and  hide  it.  You  are  yet  neither. 
Is  she  ten,  or  is  she  twenty,  or  is  she  midway  betwixt  the 
two?” 

“1  think  she  may  be  a matter  of  seventeen  years  of 
age?" 

“ Is  she  pretty?”  was  the  next  question. 

“ No,”  said  I,  not  knowing  well  what  to  say. 

Her  face  cleared  as  she  heard  that;  and  then,  in  a little, 
her  eyes  being  still  bent  steadily  on  me,  reading  my  very 
heart,  it  clouded  over  again. 

“You  think  her  not  merely  pretty,  then,  but  beauti- 
ful?” she  asked. 

I nodded. 

“More  beautiful  than  I?” 

’Fore  Got!  I denied  not  my  love,  though  I own  I have 
many  a time  been  less  tempted,  and  yet  have  lied  back 
aud  forth  like  a Frankfort  Jew. 

“ Yes,"  said  I,  " I think  so.” 

“You  love  her,  then,”  said  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  rising 
quickly  to  her  feet;  “nnd  you  told  me  that  you  loved 
none  in  this  city." 

“I  love  her  indeed,”  I said.  “She  is  my  little  sister. 
As  you  mean  love,  I do  not  love  her.  But  I love  her  not- 
withstanding. All  my  life  1 have  never  thought  of  doing 
anything  else.  And  that  she  is  beautiful  all  who  have 
eyes  in  their  head  may  see.” 

This  appeased  her  somewhat.  I think  it  must  have 
been  looking  for  my  fortune  in  the  crystal  and  the  ink 
pool  that  made  her  so  eager  to  know  all  that  concerned 
me — which  none  had  ever  been  so  insistent  to  find  out  be- 
fore. 

“I  must  come  and  see  this  Little  Playmate  of  yours,” 
she  said.  “It  is  an  ill-done  thing  that  so  fair  a maid 
should  be  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  such  a pagan  castle — 
Wolfsberg;  it  is  indeed  well  named.  Word  has  reached 
me  to-day  that  the  Princess  of  Plassenburg  has  need  of  a 
bower-maiden.  And  the  Princess  can  make  her  choice 
from  many  noble  families.  But  if  the  Little  Playmate  be 
as  beautiful  as  you  say,  ’tis  high  time  that  she  should  not 
be  left  immured  in  the  Red  Tower  of  the  Wolfsberg 
True,  the  Duke,  like  a wise  man,  neither  mukes  nor  mells 
with  womankind.  'Tis  his  only  virtue.  But  any  quest- 
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ing  Riiterling  or  roaring  free  companion  miglti  bear 
her  off.” 

“ I think  not,”  said  I,  smiling,  “ so  long  as  the  Red  Axe 
of  the  Mark  has  a polished  edge  and  Gottfried  Gottfried 
can  send  it  through  an  ox’s  neck  as  he  stands  chewing  the 
cud.” 

I hardly  think  that  I ever  boasted  of  my  father's  prow- 
ess before.  And,  indeed,  I had  some  skill  in  the  axe-play 
myself,  but  only  in  the  way  of  sport. 

“All  one,”  said  Ysolinde.  “Your  father,  like  Great 
Ctesar  and  Duke  Casimir,  is  but  mortal,  and  may  stumble 
across  the  wooden  stump  some  day  himself  and  find  his 
neck  bone  in  two.  None  so  wise  that  he  can  tell  when 
the  Silent  Rider  shall  meet  him  in  the  wood,  leading  by 
the  bridle  the  pale  horse  whose  name  is  Death,  and  beck- 
oning him  to  mount  and  ride.” 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  paused  awhile,  touching  her  lips 
thoughtfully  with  her  fingers. 

“ Let  your  Playmate  come,”  she  said.  “There  is  room, 
I warrant,  for  her  and  you  both  at  Plassenburg.  You 
shall  keep  each  other  company  when  you  have  the  home- 
sickness, and  she  can  ride  with  us  side  by  side.” 

Then  going  to  the  curtain,  she  summoned  the  servitor 
who  had  first  opened  the  door  for  me.  He  bowed  before 
the  girl  with  infinite  respect.  She  bade  him  conduct  me 
upon  my  way.  I will  not  deny  that  I had  hoped  for  a 
tenderer  leave-taking.  But  she  seemed  to  have  slipped 
back  into  the  great  lady 
again,  and  to  be  desirous 
of  setting  me  in  my  own 
sphere  and  station  ere  I 
went,  lest  perchance  I 
should  presume  overmuch 
upon  her  favors. 

Yet  not  altogether  so. 

For,  relenting  a little  as  I 
turned  to  leave  her,  she 
stood  holding  the  curtain 
aside  for  me  to  pass,  and, 
as  it  had  been  by  accident, 
in  dropping  it  her  fingers 
rested  a moment  against 
my  cheek.  Then  the  heavy 
curtain  of  blue  fell  into  its 
place,  and  I found  myself 
following  the  eminently  re- 
spectable domestic  of  Mas- 
ter Gerard  down  the  stairs. 

At  the  outer  door,  but 
before  he  opened  it,  the 
man  put  a sealed  packet  in 
my  hand. 

“ From  Doctor  Gerard 
von  Sturm,”  he  said,  bow- 
ing respectfully,  yet  with 
a certain  sense  of  being  a 
party  in  a favor  conferred. 

I put  the  letter  into  my 
inner  pocket,  and  went  out 
into  the  street.  The  sun 
was  still  shining,  yet  I felt 
somehow  that  it  must  be 
another  day, another  world. 

The  houses  seemed  hard 
and.  dry,  the  details  of  the 
architecture  insufferably 
mean  and  iusultingly  fa- 
miliar. I longed  with  all 
my  heart  to  get  away  from 
Thorn  into  the  new  world 
which  had  opened  to  me 
— a world  of  perfumes 
and  flowers  and  flowerlike 
scents  and  Oriental  mar- 
vels ; of  low  voices,  too, 
and  the  touching  of  soft 
hands  upon  cheeks. 

In  all  the  world  of  young 
men  there  was  no  greener 
or  more  simple  Simon  than 
I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  as,  play- 
ing a tune  on  the  pipe  of 
my  own  conceit,  I marched 
up  the  High  Street  of 
Thorn  to  the  entrance  gate 
of  the  Wolfsberg. 

The  Little  Playmate  was 
standing  at  the  door  ns  I approached,  sweet  ns  a June 
rose.  When  she  saw  me  she  went  into  the  sitting-room 
to  show  that  she  had  not  yet  forgiven  me.  Though  I 
think  by  this  lime,  as  was  often  the  way  with  Helene,  she 
had  forgotten  almost  what  was  the  matter  of  my  original 
offending. 

But  I pretended  to  be  careless  and  heart-free.  And  so, 
God  forgive  me,  I went  whistling  up  the  steps  of  the  Red 
Tower  to  my  room,  without  so  much  as  looking  within 
the  chamber  where  my  Little  Playmate  was. 

Which  thing  I suffered  grievously  for  or  all  was  done. 
And  an  excellent  dispensation  of  Providence  it  had  been 
if  I had  lost  my  right  hand  for  making  that  little  heart 
sore  or  so  much  as  one  tear  drop  from  those  deep  gray 
eyes. 

[to  UR  OOKTINUKI).] 


EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  GENERAL 
JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  many  brilliant  sons,  but  none 
more  consistently  faithful  to  duty  than  John  Fulton 
Reynolds.  Into  his  brief  career  of  forty-three  years  wns 
crowded  an  array  of  incidents  that,  in  times  less  stir- 
ring than  those  in  which  he  lived,  would  be  impossible. 
Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841,  he  was  brevetted 
Captain  and  Major  for  brilliant  service  at  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista,  and  he  was  mentioned  in  general  orders 
during  the  expedition  against  the  Rogue  River  Indians 
of  Oregon.  In  August,  1861,  while  holding  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers. 

As  Military  Governor  of  Fredericksburg.  Virginia,  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Mechanicsvilie,  Gaines’s  Mill, 
and  Glendale,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  ex- 
changed in  time  to  engage  in  the  campaign  of  northern 
Virginia,  and  to  lead  his  division  with  notable  effect  at  the 


second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  November,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  com- 
manded the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Fredericksburg.  On  the  first  day  of  Gettysburg,  July  1, 
1863,  Reynolds  had  disposed  his  forces,  and  ridden  along 
the.  line  to  cheer  his  men  to  victory,  when  a rifle-ball 
struck  him  and  brought  instant  death. 

On  the  spot  where  he  fell  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  shortly  erect  a colossal  equestrian  statue,  of  which 
an  illustration  appears  on  this  page.  It  is  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  who  modelled  it  iu  his 
studio  at  Newburg,  New  York,  where  his  uncle,  the  late 
Henry  Kirke  Brown,  executed  some  of  his  most  impor- 
tant equestrian  statues,  notably  the  “Washington”  which 
stands  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  Like  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Bush-Brown  is  a lover  of  horses,  and  the  model  he  has 
used  in  this  statue  is  a splendid  Arab  stallion  which  he 
bought  from  the  Russian  commissioners  at  the  close  of 
the  World’s  Fair.  He  has  most  successfully  reproduced 
in  his  statue  the  characteristics  of  the  well-known  “Mor- 
gan ” breed.  The  General  sits  in  an  attitude  very  simple, 
but  full  of  alertness  and  quiet  force.  The  statue,  espe- 
cially when  seen  at  an  angle  either  from  front  or  rear — a 
position  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  photograph  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  distortion  produced  by  the  camera — is  monu- 
mental as  a mass,  and  yet  supple  and  decorative  in  line. 

Charles- H.  Caffjn. 


stand  by  and  see  the  money  we  have  invested  swept  away 
without  raising  our  hands,  uud  we  won’t.  The  numbers 
of  small  growers  who  have  come  into  Hawaii  are  going 
to  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  do  more  than  talk  we  will  do  that.” 

The  fuith  of  this  man  was  strong  that  the  islands  would 
not  be  annexed.  “ In  that  case,”  I asked,  “ what  is  your 
plan  for  the  restoration?”  which  was  the  only  alternative 
presented. 

“ It  is  all  arranged,”  he  said.  “ The  legislature  meets  in 
February.  We  mean  to  have  mass-meetings  and  slump- 
speeches  made  all  over  the  islands  and  raise  everything 
to  fever  pitch.  Then  we  propose  to  overwhelm  the  legis- 
lature with  popular  demands  for  a change  of  government 
so  suddenly  and  forcibly  that  the  Dole  party  will  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  people.” 

“ Suppose  it  does  not  yield?” 

“It  will.  The  Dole  people  know  that  they  cannot  hold 
on.  If  annexation  fails,  they  have  nothing  left.  The  na- 
tive wants  Liliuokalani  restored,  if  but  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  that  case  she  will  resign  in  favor  of  the  Princess 
Kaiulani.  Back  of  the  Princess  are  the  shrewdest  men  on 
the  island — Joseph  Carlin  and  Theodore  Davies.  Buck  of 
these  are  some  of  the  richest  firms  in  Honolulu.  I tell 
you  we  have  the  men  and  we  have  the  ruouev ; we  cannot 
fail.” 

Wc  came  down  in  the  stage, and  over  on  the  cork  bob- 
bing Kinan  with  some  of 
the  big  coffee  - planters. 
These  were  annexation- 
ists— but  after  a fashion. 
Chiefly,  it  seemed  to  me. 
because  they  were  Ameri- 
cans. But  they  always 
made  haste  to  add: 

“If  the  United  States 
declines  us  we  will  turn 
straight  to  England.  Eng- 
land will  not.  That  matter 
is  all  en  train.  We  will 
then  have  assurance  that 
our  interests  are  not  imper- 
illed by  the  sugar- men,  by 
scalawag  politicians  from 
the  States.” 

One  of  these  men,  said, 
“I  will  give  my  money 
and  my  influence  to  that 
end.” 

It  was  easily  seen  that 
the  English  and  the  Amer- 
ican hereditary  feelings 
were  used  for  all  there  was 
in  them. 

At  Hilo  an  American, 
not  a coffee-planter,  9aid: 

“ We  Americans  are  let- 
ting the  others  do  the  talk- 
ing. All  the  same, we  don’t 
mean  to  be  governed  by  a 
knot  of  Englishmen : we 
will  fight  first.” 

One  hears  no  more  of 
Japan  now  the  matter  ap- 
proaches a crisis;  one  hears 
no  more  of  the  strategic 
value  of  the  islands,  of  the 
poor  native,  of  the  beauties 
of  a republic,  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  Polynesian. 
Everything  has  narrowed 
dowu  to  a plain  straight 
fight  between  those  who 
are  out  and  those  who  are 
in.between  conflicting  mon- 
ied interests,  to  personal 
and  race  supremacy. 

No  one  in  the  States  need 
bother  himself  about  the 
sentiment  of  the  situation. 
This  is  and  w'ill  be  a gov- 
ernment of  white  men.  At 
present  the  “Missionary,” 
that  is  to  say  the  Repub- 
lican, party  is  in  power, 
and  the  “Royalists,”  that 
is  to  say  the  Democrats,  are 
trying  to  oust  them.  It  is  purely  a local  matter.  If  one 
should  presume  to  advise  the  United  States  government, 
it  would  be  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  the  Hawaiian 
republic: 

“ Gcntlemeq,  all  of  you  go  home  and  settle  your  lit- 
tle differences  among  yourselves.  Meanwhile  I will  take 
Pearl  Hnrbor,  which  you  have  so  kindly  offered.” 

Then  I would  make  a naval  station  suitable  for  any 
emergency,  and  to  be  construed  as  any  other  nation  saw 
fit.  Iu  the  mean  time  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that, 
whether  England  will  accept  it  or  not,  there  is  a very  de- 
termined effort  on  foot  here  to  place  this  country  under 
the  protection  of  England.  The  importance  of  this  should 
not  be  underestimated  at  home.  The  simple  reason  for 
desiring  foreign  rule,  American  or  English,  is  that  the 
personal,  party,  and  business  jealousies  are  becoming  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  peace. 

President  Dole’s  visit  to  Washington  is  viewed  with 
different  eyes  here  even  among  his  supporters.  An  em- 
barkation "is  always  conducted  with  ceremony  at  Hono- 
lulu. Fully  2000  people  went  to  see  him  off,  but  he  per- 
sonally desired  that  there  should  be  no  demonstration, 
although  the  national  airs  by  the  government  band  gave 
significance  to  the  moment.  Personally  President  Dole 
is  the  best-liked  man  by  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  oh 
the  islands.  The  Royalists  have  the  kindest  feelings  tow- 
ard him.  They  even  assert  that  he  would  look  upon 
Kaiulani  as  Queen  with  complacence.  This  one  may 
doubt,  although  their  personal  relations  are  most  amiable. 

That  young  woman  among  the  whites  conducts  herself 
with  a diplomacy  which  is  the  essence  of  wisdom.  She  is 
modest,  unpretending,  amiable,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
these  contests  raging  about  her.  A Royalist  tells  me  that 
all  her  movements  are  made  under  strict  advice  of  her 
guardian,  Mr.  Davies,  her  father  (both  Englishmen),  and 
Mr.  Carter.  Among  her  own  people,  I have  observed,  she 
accepts  her  place  as  Princess  unhesitatingly. 

January  IS,  lS'JS.  MARY  Gay  HUMPHREYS. 


STATUE  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  FULTON  REYNOLDS,  TO  BE  ERECTED  ON  THE  GETTYSBURG  BATTLE-FIELD. 

II.  K.  Buhh-Buow.n,  Suulptok. 


HAWAIIAN  ANNEXATION. 

In  Hawaii,  where  I have  just  been,  politics  is  more 
frankly  discussed  than  in  Honolulu,  where  social  ameni- 
ties temper  conversation.  The  more  isolated  life  of  the 
planter  makes  freedom  and  plenitude  of  speech  among  the 
luxuries  of  life.  In  Hawaii  the  Royalist  hastens  to  say 
his  say.  He  is,  moreover,  most  likely  a coffee-planter, 
and  his  interests  do  not  stand  in  with  the  sugar-planters 
regnant  at  the  little  capital. 

1 spent  one  rainy  evening  at  the  Volcano  House,  listen- 
ing to  the  views  of  a coffee-planter,  given  with  passionate 
intensity. 

“Yes.  I am  an  anti-annexationist,  for  several  reasons. 
More  than  that,  I am  a Royalist.  But  Royalist  and  Mis- 
sionary do  not  mean  what  you  people  in  the  States  third? 
they  mean.  They  are  terms,  just  as  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican are  terms.  This  is  a white  man’s  government, 
and  will  be.  The  Royalist  puts  up  a queen  as  a figure- 
head— he  governs  just  the  same.  Meanwhile  the  senti- 
ment of  the  native  is  gratified.  At  present  the  native 
feels  deeply  wronged,  sore,  and  there  will  be  no  peace  to 
this  country  until  he  is  reassured.  Let  me  give  you  a 
glimpse  of  his  character.  In  building  this  volcano  road 
the  government  required  that  even  the  laborers  should 
take  the  oath.  They  left  work,  to  a man.  The  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  demand  in  order  to 
get  the  road  finished.  They  will  never  yield  allegiance 
to  the  republic.  No  necessity  can  compel  it.  Rest  on 
that. 

“As  a coffee-planter,  I oppose  annexation  because  it 
will  ruin  our  industry.  We  have  no  bounty,  as  the  sugar- 
planters  have,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
sacrificed  to  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  labor 
system  interfered  with.  The  utmost  we  men  of  small 
capital  can  afford  to  pay  is  fifteen  dollars  a month.  To 
clear  our  plantations  and  place  them  on  a paying  basis 
requires  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  acre.  We  can’t 
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SUTTER’S  MILL,  IN  1851. 

The  Scene  of  Ihe  first  Discovery  of  Gold  in  California,  Jauuary  24,  1848. 


THE  GOLD-DISCOVERY  CELEBRATION 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  semicentennial  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, which  was  celebrated  in  San  Francisco  last  week  by 
an  imposing  parade  and  other  exercises  and  by  holding  a 
mining  fair,  is  of  special  significance  at  this  time  because 
of  the  great  gold  rush  which  a few  months  will  see  set  in 
for  the  new  Klondike  placer  mines  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  upper  Yukon.  Six  months  ago  the  Klondike  was  un- 
known; now  it  is  a name  to  conjure  with  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Every  steamship  that  arrives  here  from  Australia, China, 
or  the  South  Seas  brings  a score  or  more  of  veteran  pro- 
spectors who  are  bound  for  the  new  El  Dorado  under  the 
arctic  circle.  The  various  outfitting-stores  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle,  and  Victoria  are  thronged  with  men  buying 
food,  clothing,  and  tools,  which  they  propose  to  take  over 
the  passes  and  down  the  lakes  and  the  Yukon  River  as 
soon  as  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring.  The  famous  rush  of 
argonauts  in  1849  to  California  will  be  surpassed  by  this 
stampede  of  gold-hunters  for  the  Klondike, which  will  be- 
gin next  March,  and  will  continue  till  snow  flies  in  the  fall. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  advance-guard  of  the  great  proces- 
sion left  San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  Walla  Walla.  With 
them  were  forty  dogs,  which  will  be  the  pioneers  of  a 
great  army  of  these  animals  that  will  serve  to  carry  food 
and  outfits  over  the  frozen  trails.  Every  steamship  com- 
pany is  building  new  boats  for  the  ocean  and  river  traffic; 
for  the  season  is  short,  and  most  of  the  active  work  must 
be  done  between  June  and  September.  Conservative  men 
estimate  that  100,000  people  will  go  by  land  and  water 
routes  to  the  Klondike  this  year— a gold  rush  without  a 
parallel,  which  dwarfs  the  forty-nine  rush  to  California, 
and  the  great  stampede  to  the  Ballarat  diggings  in  Aus- 
tralia ten  years  later. 

The  jubilee  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  began  on  Monday,  January  24,  and  continued 
for  one  week.  This  week  the  Mining  Fair  opened,  and 
will  continue  until  March  6.  This  fair  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  showing  the  processes  of  gold-mining  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  the  best  practical  means  of  outfitting  for 
the  Klondike.  All  the  large  outfilting-houscs  will  be  re- 


TIIE  MONUMENT  TO  MARSHALL. 
Overlooking  his  Cabin  and  Sutter’s  Mill. 


presented,  and  any  prospector  who  purposes  going  to  the 
Klondike  this  spring  will  be  able  to  see  in  this  fair  exact- 
ly what  he  requires;  and  he  may  also  get  valuable  hints  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  packing  his  outfit,  travelling 
over  the  trails,  and  establishing  himself  in  the  new  camp. 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  by  James  W.  Mar- 
shall, on  January  24, 1848,  in  the  race  of  Sutter’s  saw-mill, 
near  Coloma,  was  due  to  accident,  but  none  the  less  credit 
belongs  to  Marshall  for  seeing  what  others  failed  to  Ace, 
and  for  appreciating  the  importance  of  his  discovery. 
The  literature  of  this  gold  discovery  would  fill  several 
bookshelves,  but  the  facts  were  first  fully  brought  out 
by  George  Frederic  Parsons,  of  Sacramento,  who  wrote 
The  Life  and  Adventure*  of  Jame*  W.  Marshall,  and  later 
by  Hubert  II.  Bancroft,  whose  History  of  California,  in 
five  volumes,  leaves  very  little  for  future  writers  to  glean 
after  him.  Bancroft  definitely  settles  Marshall’s  exclu- 
sive credit  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  he  enforces  his 
statements  by  a mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  gain- 
said. Marshall  was  a man  of  considerable  mechanical 
skill,  who  built  a saw  mill  near  Coloma,  in  El  Dorado 
County,  in  partnership  with  General  Sutter,  llis  small 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs  and  of  law  was  shown  by 
the  agreement  which  he  made  with  Sutter,  contingent  on 
the  success  of  the  Mexican  or  the  American  cause.  If  Mex- 
ico retained  possession  of  California,  the  mill  site  wus  to 
belong  to  Sutler,  and  the  privilege  to  cut  and  saw  limber 
to  Murshall,  but  if  California  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  Marshall  should  be  sole  owner  of  the  property. 
This  contract,  of  course,  was  absurd,  but  it  was  matched 
by  the  efforts  of  Sutter  and  Marshall  to  collect  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  gold  found  near  the  saw  mill. 

The  famous  discovery  w’as  made  by  Marshall  at  early 
morning  on  January  24.  To  deepen  the  mill-race  he  had 
scoured  out  the  bottom  bv  letiing  a full  head  of  water 
run  through  it  all  night.  In  the  morning,  when  he  shut 
off  the  water,  he  found  glittering  specks  in  the  sand  nnd 
gravel  carried  down  by  the  water.  Several  of  these  he 
picked  up,  and  at  first  thought  them  to  be  iron  pyrites; 
but  when  he  felt  their  weight  and  proved  them  to  be 
malleable,  he  was  sure  they  were  gold.  A few  days  after 
he  carried  some  specimens  down  to  Sutter,  who  was  liv- 
ing in  the  famous  fort  at  New  Helvetia,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  Sutter  tested  the  gold  with  aqua  fortis. 
Marshall  was  then  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  owm 
judgment.  Sutler  set  out  for  the  mill  on  the  following 
day,  and  when  he  was  sure  of  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
covery he  exacted  a promise  from  all  the  workmen  at  the 
mill  to  preserve  secrecy  about  the  finding  of  gold  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  as  if  it  were  known  it  would  greatly  dam- 
age several  of  his  undertakings.  The  secret  was  kept 
only'  a few  days,  when  Mrs.  Wimener,  the  wife  of  a woi li- 
man, told  the  great  news  to  a teamster,  who  carried  some 
specimens  to  Sutter's  Fort.  He  revealed  the  secret  to 


Samuel  Brannan,  a Mormon,  who  had  led  an  expedition 
of  his  people  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  had  then  gone 
to  California.  Brannan,  who  kept  a store,  paid  a iiur- 


JAMES  W.  MARSHALL. 

The  Mnn  who  first  discovered  Gold  in  California. 


ried  visit  to  Coloma.  and  at  once  laid  in  a large  supply  of 
goods,  as  he  shrewdly  inferred  there  would  be  a gieat 
demand  in  a few  weeks  for  all  kinds  of  articles.  Within 
three  months  4000  |>eople  had  flocked  into  Column  and 
the  surrounding  country.  San  Francisco  was  practically 
deserted,  and  all  the  rich  farming  country  that  lay  be- 
tween that  city  and  Coloma  was  abandoned,  for  no  man 
could  be  hired  to  do  anything  except  dig  for  gold. 

Had  Marshall  been  a man  of  ordinary  shrewdness  or 
tact,  he  could  have  made  a fortune  by  taking  up  claims 
and  working  them  by  hired  labor.  Instead  he  wasted  his 
time  and  energies  in  efforls  to  preveut  predatory  attacks 
on  his  cattle  and  saw  mill,  and  caused  so  much  ill-feeling 
that  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  This  experi- 
ence soured  his  disposition,  and  on  his  return  he  foolishly 
boasted  of  rich  mines  of  which  lie  knew,  but  the  location 
of  which  he  refused  to  disclose.  Hungry  prospectors, 
eager  to  make  their  fortunes,  were  driven  nearly  insane 
by  such  tantalizing,  and  again  Marshall  was  compelled  to 
leave  suddenly  to  save  his  life.  His  mill  was  torn  down 
and  most  of  his  property  confiscated.  He  returned,  built 
a small  cabin  near  the  scene  of  his  great  discovery,  and 
there  lived  the  life  of  a recluse,  prospecting  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  eking  out  a poor  living. 

Efforts  were  made  to  secure  a pension  for  the  man  who 
started  the  great  development  of  California,  and  the  Le- 
gislature grauted  allowances  for  four  years,  amounting  in 
all  to  $7200.  This  was  all  the  money  that  Marshall  ever 
received  from  the  State  for  a discovery  that  made  scores 
of  millionaires,  and  that  crowded  into  ten  years  the  normal 
developmentof  a half-century.  Marshall  regarded  himself 
as  an  ill-used  man.  He  nursed  his  grievance,  and  as  a 
hermit  he  lived  till  August  10,  1885,  when  he  was. found 
dead  in  his  lonely  cabin. 

His  grave  is  on  a hill  not  far  from  the  site  of  his  great 
discovery,  and  two  years  after  his  death  the  State  erected 
a monument  to  his  memory.  The  monument  is  of  gran- 
ite, is  thirty-one  feet  in  height,  and  Is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  ten  and  a half  feet  high  representing  a typi- 
cal California  miner. 
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II.— “THE  ENEMY’S  COUNTRY." 

IT  should  be  welcome  news  to  those  who  live  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
the  people,  that  “the  enemy’s  country,”  famous  in 
the  campaign  of  1896,  is  passing  away,  and  is  prac- 
tically a thing  of  the  past.  In  Kansas  and  the  Middle 
West  one  rarely  hears  or  secs  the  expression  nowadays. 
An  era  of  better  feeling  has  set  in.  This  change  may 
be  noticed  not  only  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  plain  people,  hut  is  also  observable  in  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  State  officials. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  articles  on  Kansas 
and  the  Middle  West  to  revive  political  strife,  nor,  indeed, 
even  to  recall  it,  except  to  illustrate  marked  changes  in 
public  sentiment  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  common  coun- 
try. One  of  these  changes  relates  to  the  spirit  that  lay 
behind  the  expression  “the  enemy’s  country.”  It  was 
Mr.  Bryan  who  gave  the  phrase  prominence.  He  used  it 
in  his  speech  while  on  his  way  East  to  accept  formally 
the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  he  spoke  ihe  words  as  a mere  pleasantry,  but  com- 
ing us  they  did  after  the  impassioned  speech  that  won  him 
the  nomination,  in  which  lie  said,  while  referring  to  the 
East.  “We  entreat  no  more,”  the  phrase  was  caught  up 
by  both  sides,  and  it  became  the  storm  centre  of  sectional 
bitterness. 

. Governor  Leedy,  whether  he  knows  it  qr  not,  furnishes 
probably  the'  most  conspicuous  instauce  of  the  change  of 
feeling.  This  is  shown  in  his  official  utterances.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  on  January  12, 1897, 
Governor  Leedy  railed  bitterly  at  the  East.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  messages  ever  sent  to  a legislature 
in  this  country.  In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  of 
November  11,  ten  months  later,  the  bitterness  had  ceased 
entirely,  and  the  Governor  also  rejoiced  openly  because  the 
attacks  on  Kansas  had  ceased.  Truly  there  was  a change! 
Two  things  of  unusual  importance  had  occurred  in  those 
ten  months.  One  was  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  Kan- 
sas. because  of  nature's  bountiful  crops,  and  the  other 
was  thufNn  August,  after  the  crops  had  been  harvested 
practically,  Governor  Leedy  came  to  New  York,  for  the 
first  lime  in  his  life,  to  see  what  kind  of  a place  it  was. 

Here  is  what  Governor  Leedy  said  in  the  introductory 
part  of  his  message  of  January  12,  1897: 

While,  accordin'?  to  the  press  of  the  nation's  most  populous  me- 
tropolis, her  children  linger  in  the  streets  untaught  except  in  the  lore 
of  the  pavement,  unfed  except  at  the  hand  of  charity,  unhoused 
except  in  the  kennels  they  dispute  with  creatures  scarcely  less  miser- 
able, the  commonwealth  of  Kansas,  rejoicing  In  a public-school  sys- 
tem whicli  is  the  most  grateful  heritage  we  receive  from  our  fathers 
and  the  best  legacy  we  can  leave  to  our  children,  finds  ample  house 
room  and  school  room  for  every  Kansas  child,  and  for  such  straggling 
waifs  ns  come  to  us  from  where  penury  and  parsimony  stalk  side  by 
side.  There  are  no  tramps  in  Kansas,  except  those  birds  of  passage 
who  flit  by  us,  grim  reminders  of  the  conditions  in  older  communi- 
ties. 

With  a cheerful  audacity  that  almost  challenges  admiration,  Grub 
Street  scribblers  on  a venal  press,  which  panders  to  the  most  vicious 
instincts  of  serai-civilized  foreign  colonies  like  New  York  and  Chicago, 
with  semi-barbaric  splendor  at  the  apex  and  semi-barbaric  squalor  at 
the  base  of  their  social  life,  have  offered  their  puny  and  presumptuous 
criticism  of  those  whose  shoestrings  they  are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 
The  dogs  of  Egypt  have  barked  at  the  pyramids  unanswered  for  fifty 
centuries.  Let  Grub  Street  rail  on.  When  the  accused  Doge  stood 
before  the  Venetian  Council  he  said,  “ My  defence  is  your  accusation.” 
They  well  know  that  Kansas  was  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  aud  a pillar 
of  fire  by  night  before  an  oppressed  people  In  the  nation’s  darkest 
hour.  We  shall  keep  those  fires  alight  in  our  camps,  and  that  smoke 
ascending  from  our  hill-tops,  till  this  is  indeed  a government  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 

“She  failed  yon  not  in  the  early  day,  and  she  failed  you  noit  in  the 
late, 

Nor  forget  yon  how  the  batnnee  was  poised  on  onr  youngest  State, 
And  how  witli  the  fate  of  Kansas  was  linked  the  nation's  fate.” 

Governor  Leedy’s  familiarity  wiilt  things  Egyptian 
was  a great  surprise  to  his  friends,  but  they  soon  remem- 
bered that  his  private  secretary  was  formerly  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo,  and  that  accounted  for  it.  Those  pri- 
vate secretaries  are  usually  clever  fellows,  and  if  Gov- 
ernor Leedy  did  not  write  that  part  of  the  message  relating 
to  Egypt  himself,  he  allowed  it  to  remain  in~the  docu- 
ment, and  became  responsible  for  it,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  Governor  Leedy’s  denunciation  of  the  system  that 
had  brought  such  frightful  ignorance,  hunger,  squalor, 
and  filthy  abiding-places  to  New  York  city  savored  largely 
of  assiduous  reading  of  what  is  known  us  “yellow  jour- 
nalism,” the  kind  of  journalism  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertisement  gets  up  bread  funds  and  the  like  when- 
ever there  is  an  East  Side  strike,  and  the  people  of  that 
district,  with  much  wailing,  have  to  draw  a few  dollars 
out  of  the  hank  from  their  savings  to  support  themselves 
until  work  is  resumed.  Still  there  cun  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Governor  meant  what  he  said,  although  pompous 
phrases  and  exaggerated  language  were  used. 

To  show  the  change  that  came  over  Governor  Leedy, 
let  us  refer  to  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation.  After 
speaking  of  the  bountiful  harvest  and  better  prices,  and 
after  mentioning  that  the  attacks  on  Kansas  had  ceased, 
and  calling  atteniion  to  the  fact  that  “ the  reputation  of 
Kansas  is  again  as  good  as  its  character  always  has  been,” 
he  makes  this  sole  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  big  cities: 

“In  the  day  of  our  rejoicing  let  our  people  not  forget 
the  poor  and  needy  of  the  great  cities  and  of  foreign 
countries.” 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for 
Governor  Leedy  to  say  sharp  things  in  a Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation.  To  that,  one  may  reply  that  a Gov- 
ernor who  could  send  such  an  unusual  message  to  the 
Legislature  would  scarcely  have  restrained  himself  from 


making  a sly  dig  at  least  in  his  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion when  he  was  talking  on  the  same  topic,  the  poor  of 
our  great  cities. 

The  fact  is  that  Governor  Leedy  was,  and  is.  a fair  type 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  the  Middle  West 
who  have  had  wrong  and  unfortunate  notions  about  the 
people  of  the  East.  They  have  imagined  that  there  was 
no  healthy  middle  cluss,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  East ; that 
there  were  a large  number  of  very  rich  persons,  and 
hordes  upon  hordes  of  poor  living  in  filth  and  squalor 
here;  that  there  was  no  brotherly  love  or  Christian  feel- 
ing, and  that  the  lot  of  the  masses  in  the  East  was  prac- 
tically one  of  slavery  to  money  barons.  This  is  no  exag- 
geration. as  I shall  show,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  phrase 
“ the  enemy's  country  ” was  partly  responsible  for  it. 

In  August  last  Governor  Leedy  went  back  to  the  home 
of  his  childhood  in  Ohio,  and  while  there,  it  is  said,  sug- 
gested to  his  wife  that  ns  they  were  so  near  New  York  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  run  East  nnd  look  at  the  famous 
town  and  its  sights.  Forthwith  they  started.  I am  told 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  made  public  that  the  Governor 
came  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  he  spent  four  days  in 
town  incognito.  One  of  his  friends,  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernor spoke  freely  of  his  visit,  told  me  that  the  first  thing 
the  Governor  did  after  he  crossed  the  Hudson  River  was 
to  call  a haekman,  to  whom  he  said, 

“ Drive  me  to  Wall  Street." 

The  Governor  went  to  Wall  Street,  travel-stained  as  he 
was.  and  his  cab  went  slowly  from  Trinity  Church  lo  the 
East  River,  the  Governor  peering  eagerly  from  side  to 
side  at  people  and  at  buildings.  My  informant  says  that 
on  his  return  home  Ihe  Governor  said  that  Wall  Street 
was  nothing  but  a sbrt  of  “dinky  little  alley,  anyway,” 
but  that  he  was  sure  he  saw  the  names  of  Morgan  and 
Belmont  on  the  signs.  When  the  Governor  got  down  to 
the  East  River  he  saw  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  ordered 
his  driver  to  go  up  there.  After  looking  at  the  bridge, 
the  Governor  reached  Broadway  by  devious  paths  through 
Cherry  Hill.  He  spent  four  days  looking  about  ihe  town, 
having  taken  especial  pains  that  none  of  the  reporters 
should  find  him  out  by  means  of  his  signature,  which  he 
purposely  made  blind,  on  the  hotel  register. 

I was  curious  to  learn  what  Governor  -Leedy  saw  in 
New  York,  and  during  an  interview  which  he  gave  me, 
and  most  courteously  placed  all  sorts  of  information  in  his 
office  at  my  disposal,  I asked  him  about  his  New  York 
visit.  Now  Governor  Leedy  has  plenty  of  what  is  known 
in  the  West  and  elsewhere  as  “horse  6ense.”  He  paused 
a moment  after  I asked  my  question,  his  eyes  twinkled, 
and  he  evidently  fathomed  my  purpose,  which  was  to 
place  what  he  might  say  of  his  experience  in  New  York 
side  by  side  with  his  extraordinary  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  same  subject.  The  Governor  was  non-com- 
mittal at  once,  and  he  replied: 

“ Oh,  it  was  just  such  a place  as  I expected  to  see.  I 
was  there  so  short  a time  that  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  me 
to  talk  knowingly  about  it.  I had  a good  time.” 

No  more  would  the  Governor  say,  but  I can  tell  him 
what  he  really  saw.  He  saw  people  on  the  streets  look- 
ing as  well  fed  and  ns  well  clothed  ns  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  He  saw  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prosper- 
ous persons  of  what  is  called  the  middle  class,  lie  saw 
that  New  York  residents  and  New  York  buildings  looked 

J'ust  like  the  people  nnd  buildings  of  any  other  of  our 
arge  cities — Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  even  Kansas  City,  the 
nearest  large  town  to  Governor  Leedy’s  home,  rfe  did 
not  see  people  in  the  streets  crying  for  bread.  He  saw  no 
squalor  or  filth — New  York’s  health  board  under  Mayor 
Strong  having  stopped  all  that.  He  saw  no  golden  chari- 
ots rolling  about  with  the  families  of  millionaires  in  them. 
He  saw  no  robber  barons,  or  if  he  did,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  could  not  identify  them.  No;  Governor  Leedy  went 
home  with  a broader,  kindlier  view,  a feeling  that  he  was 
a proud  citizen  of  a great  country  which  even  included 
“semi- barbaric  ” New  York  within  its  borders,  and  down 
underneath  the  surface  he  was  probably  glad  of  it.  He 
had  nothing  lo  say  of  “Grub  Street  writers  on  a venal 
press”  when  I saw  him, and  I should  be  surprised  if  he 
ever  referred  to  the  matter  again. 

More  striking  even  than  the  Governor's  change  of  men- 
tal attitude  is  a movement  that  was  started  about  a year 
ago  by  Bank  Commissioner  Breidenthnl  of  Kansas,  the 
head  and  front  for  many  years  of  the  Populist  party  there, 
nnd  until  within  a few  months  its  State  chairman.  Mr. 
Brcidenthal  told  me — and  this  is  probably  the  first  lihit 
that  has  been  made  of  it  in  print — that  within  a year  he 
had  written  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  letters  to  meu  of 
influence  in  the  Populist  and  Democratic  parties—editors. 
political  managers,  high  office-holders — in  fact,  evpry  man 
of  great  influence  in  the  free-silver  movement — asking  them 
henceforth  not  to  use  the  word  plutocrat  in  their  writing 
and  their  speaking.  He  said  that  he  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  word  really  meant  nothing,  that  it  inflamed  oue 
set  of  men  against  another,  and  that  the  best  way  to  make 
political  warfare  was  not  by  use  of  epithets.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Breidentlnd  said  to  me  about  it: 

“ We  should  not  make  war  in  politics  on  individuals, 
hut  on  the  system  that  has  brought  about  certaiu  results. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  calling  a man  or  a set  of  men 
plutocrats.  It  is  the  system  that  we  oppose.  We  ought 
not  to  hate  the  banker*  the  individual.  We  do  object  to 
trusts  and  monopolies;  the  individuals  who  profit  by  them 
are  nothing  to  us.  It  is  wrong  to  attack  bankers  as  a class. 
You  can’t  blame  men  for  muking  money  when  they  have 
legal  opportunity.  It  is  the  illegal  opportunity,  the  mor- 
ally wrong  system,  that  we  are  after.” 

Mr.  Breidenthnl  asked  his  correspondents  to  substitute 
the  word  corporation  for  plutocrat  hereafter.  That,  he 
said,  would  make  the  war  impersonal,  and  would  not 
arouse  sectionalism.  He  received  prompt  responses  to  his 


letters,  and,  almost  to  a man,  his  correspondents  agreed 
with  him.  He  read  me  some  of  the  letters.  I am  not  at 
liberty  to  give  the  names  of  the  writers,  nor  to  tell  the 
exact  language  that  they  used;  but  I can  say  that  the 
spirit  of  denunciation  of  the  East,  the  spirit  that  found 
common  expression  in  the  phrase  “the  enemy’s  country  ” 
was  not  to  be  found  in  them.  Practically  all  the  writers 
agreed  not  only  to  drop  the  word  plutocrat,  but  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  general  use  of  it  abandoned. 

I do  not  know  how  this  may  impress  others,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a matter  of  such  great  significance  as  to  merit 
calling  the  widest  attention  to  it.  We  of  the  East  may  say 
what  we  please  of  Populists  nnd  their  theories,  but  is  it 
not  a matter  for  felicitation  that  a movement  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other  lias  been  in  existence 
quietly  for  more  than  a year;  that  it  was  started  in  the 
very  citadel  of  Populism  by  a Populist  leader,  and  already 
has  had  good  results?  Mr.  Breidenthnl  is  the  intimate 
friend  and  close  political  ally  of  Mr.  Bryan.  They  are 
about  of  the  same  age,  and  have  known  each  other  and 
worked  together  for  nearly  ten  years.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Breidenthal  is  not  wedded  to  the  “ 16  to  1 ” 
idea,  believing  rather  in  fiat  money,  and  that  he  depre- 
cates the  use  of  such  phrases  as  “the  enemy’s  country.” 

In  order  to  learn  prevalent  ideas  in  Kansas,  Nebrnska, 
and  other  Western  States  ns  to  New  Y'ork  aud  its  people, 
I made  it  a point  lo  ask  merchants,  farmers,  editors,  trav- 
ellers, in  those  States  what  they  thought  New  York  was 
like,  and  how  they  looked  upon  its  people.  Almost  invari- 
ably I found  that  the  campaign  of  1896  had  left  some  cu- 
rious notions  among  the  masses,  and  almost  as  invariably 
I found  that  whatever  feeling  of  enmity  had  existed  was 
gradually  passing  away.  Although  the  feeling  is  becom- 
ing kindlier,  nevertheless  many  queer  ideas  as  to  the  place 
still  prevail  among  the  masses.  I asked  Governor  Leedy 
what  he  thought  was  the  general  opinion  among  the  masses 
of  Kansas  of  New  Y'ork.  He  said: 

“Our  people  think  it  is  essentially  a foreign  city;  that 
it  is  filled  with  men  lacking  in  patriotism;  that  they  are 
mercenary,  and  thousands  of  them,  as  soon  ns  they  have 
made  sufficient  money,  go  back  to  Europe  to  live  on  their 
fortunes.  It  is  not  the  general  belief  that  there  is  a great 
mass  of  plain  people  in  New  York,  a healthy  middle  class 
that  we  know  is  most  desirable  in  any  commonwealth.” 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Breidenthal  says  of  ihe  popular  im- 
pression regarding  New  Y'ork: 

“ People  out  here  have  a rather  vague  idea  about  New 
Y'ork  and  its  people.  Many  think  there  is  a big  moneyed 
machine  out  there — a machine  or  a system  that  is  not  con- 
ducive to  ideas  of  liberty  or  of  freedom.  I do  not  think 
you  cau  say  truthfully  that  our  people  hate  New  Y'ork. 
Rather  they  feel  sorry  for  the  masses  there.” 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  candidates  on  the  Republican 
State  ticket  at  the  last  election  said  on  the  subject  (I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name): 

“Out  here  we  have  the  idea  that  New  Y’ork  is  not  a 
truly  American  city.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  representa- 
tive of  our  country.  We  look  at  it  as  a place  where  men 
clutch  at  their  lionds  and  papers  nnd  set  up  a cry  that 
they  will  lose  a dollar  if  we  should  assert  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine or  threaten  to  go  to  war  to  stop  the  terrible  state  of 
affairs  in  Cuba.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  masses  in 
New  Y’ork  love  our  country  ns  we  do,  or  as  we  think 
true  American  citizens  should  love  ihe  country.  Still  it 
is  true  that  there  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  a friendlier 
feeling  toward  the  East.” 

Another  representative  man  stood  by  this  spenker,  and 
he  became  aroused.  He  broke  in: 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  lie  said,  “what  people  out  here  lliink 
about  New  York:  They  think  it  is  a great  big  sponge — a 
sponge  that  in  the  greed  for  money  absorbs  all  the  life, 
manhood,  nnd  patriotism  of  its  citizens.” 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the 
Inrgest  retail  stores  in  Kansas  said  in  answer  to  my 
question: 

“I  find  that  many  people  in  Kansns  look  upon  New 
Y'ork  as  the  home  and  business  place  of  a rich  set  of 
Y'ankee-like  men  with  a great  lot  of  invention  and  pecul- 
iar ways  of  getting  hold  of  other  people’s  money.  They 
read  exaggerated  stories  about  the  poor  there  and  the 
starving,  and, being  of  a sympathetic,  whole-souled  nature, 
believe  these  stories,  and  think  there  are  hundreds  dying 
of  starvation,  while  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts  and  other 
millionaires  by  the  score  and  hundred  roll  about  the  streets 
in  gorgeous  turnouts,  lavishly  displaying  jewels  as  the 
poor  stand  on  the  streets  with  outstretched  arms  asking 
for  bread.  Now  it  would  seem  strange  that  such  an  ab- 
surd idea  should  be  prevalent.  It  is  not  general  among 
our  educated  people,  but  I find  that  ihe  ideas  I have  in- 
dicated are  more  widespread  than  one  would  think.” 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  foremost  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor at  the  coming  Republican  convention  had  to  say  on 
the  matter: 

“ It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  our  people  hate  New  York. 
Many  of  them  have  had  a wrong  impression  about  the  place 
and  its  people.  They  have  had  an  idea  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  millionaires  than  really  exist  there, 
and  they  have  thought  that  the  rich  people  of  the  East 
were  hard-hearted.  They  are  beginning  to  renlize.  how- 
ever, that  we  are  one  people,  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
would  probably  do  as  the  people  of  New  York  do  if  places 
were  changed,  and  that  it  was  a mistake  to  set  off  one 
part  of  this  country  against  another  in  political  hostility.” 

So  much  for  talks  with  representative  men.  I talked 
with  storekeepers,  railroad  hands,  farmers,  everywhere  I 
went,  and  while  I am  bound  to  say  that  such  strange 
ideas  did  prevail  as  I have  indicated  in  many  cases,  not 
once — not  even  when  speaking  with  political  managers 
who  naturally  would  hope  to  thrive  on  stirring  up  dis- 
cord—did  I hear  a word  of  enmity  toward  the  East  as  a 
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iistinct  part  of  our  country.  There  was 
much  said  about  corporations  and  monopo- 
lies; there  was  a belief  that  patriotism  was 
rather  a negative  quantity  in  the  East;  that 
the  masses  were  down-trodden;  but  there 
was  no  speech  or  thought  that  found  ex- 
pression in  sucli  a phrase  as  “the  enemy’s 
country,”  as  indicating  feeling  or  opinions 
about  the  East.  Almost  in  every  instance, 
in  talking  with  the  plain  people,  I met  with 
this  statement: 

“ If  there  has  been  hatred  toward  the  East 
— and  that  probably  was  overdone— you  will 
find  very  little  of  it  now.  We  recognize  that 
New  York  is  as  essential  to  us  as  we  are  to 
New  York.  We  all  belong  to  one  country.” 

And  indeed  this  should  be  so.  naturally. 
More  farmers  send  their  sons  to  college,  it  is 
asserted  in  Kansas,  from  the  Middle  West 
than  from  any  other  agricultural  part  of  our 
country.  Scores  of  them  come  East  to  the 
large  universities,  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands go  to  their  own  State  universities.  If 
one  wants  a college  education  in  the  Middle 
W est,  it  costs  very  little.  Tuition  is  free,  and 
one  can  live  cheaply.  The  result  is  that 
higher  education  thrives  and  prospers  there, 
and  that  a highly  intelligent  people  lives 
there. 

The  fact  is,  Kansas  people  refer  to  them- 
selves as  “ a peculiar  people.”  They  arc  in- 
tensely high-spirited,  and  even  more  intense- 
ly patriotic.  The  John  Brown  spirit  is  still 
in  evidence  in  the  State.  The  people  are 
roused  easily  when  their  sympathies  are  af- 
fected. At  such  times  they  do  not  spare 
those  against  whom  they  thunder.  They 
still  tell  you  about  the  famous  “ Battle  of 
the  Blue,’’  and  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  talk  in 
earnest  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  secure  their  attention.  They  hold 
not  less  than  second  place  in  the  list  of  States 
in  the  matter  of  education  of  the  peqple.  In 
i heir  anger  about  misrepresentation  in  the 
East  and  Under  the  scourge  of  hard  times, 
some  of  thfcm  said  harsh  things  about  the 
East,  but  that  bitterness  is  subsiding.  The 
horn  of  plenty  has  rolled  'out  its  joy  and 
peace  over  the  State.  Kansas  and  New 
York  are  in  the  same  country  again,  where 
they  always  have  been,  and  where  they  al- 
ways will ‘be. 

Why  should  not  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Breidenthal,  asking  the  people  on  one  side  to 
refrain  frrtm  'using  such  a word  as  plutocrat, 
be  met  by  a similar  request  by  some  man  of 
commanding  influence  on  the  other  side, 
asking  tliiit  the  people  of  the  East  no  longer 
refer  to  the  people  of  Kansas  as  cranks?  If 
such  efforts  were  met  in  the  proper  spirit, 
henceforth  we  should  hear  very  little  of 
“ the  enemy’s  country. ,f 


THE  DREYFUS  CASE  AND  THE 
ANTI-SEMITIC  OUTBREAK 
IN  FRANCE. 


ever  raised,  involving  some  Hebrew  person  i 
ality,  a tremendous  anli-semitic  sentiment  1 
would  prevail  lliroughout  the  country.  | 

This  event  occurred  in  October,  1894,  when  , 
Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  arrested  as  hav 
ing  furnished  to  a foreign  government  docu- 
ments which  he  had  copied  at  the  Ministry  I 
of  War,  and  which  interested  the  national  de 
fence.  Every  body  knows  the  particulars  of  1 
the  trial  of  Dreyfus,  who  wTas  sentenced  to  life  I 
imprisonment  by  a court  martial  composed  i 
of  seven  of  his  fellow-officers,  among  whom 
was  a Hebrew.  In  March,  1895,  he  was  I 
transported  to  Devil’s  Island,  a rock  off  the  i 
coast  of  French  Guiana,  by  the  packet-steam- 
ship Villede  St.-Nazaire.  the  same  vessel  with 
tragical  destinies  which  was  wrecked  two  i 
years  ago  off  Hatteras,  and  two  boats  of 
which  were  rescued  at  sea  after  terrible 
sufferings  endured  by  the  saved  passengers,  j 
Dreyfus  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  efforts 
made  by  his  family  and  his  friends  to  ob- 
tain a revision  of  his  trial, which  was  held 
with  closed  doors.  The  French  government, 
which  had  already  defeated  two  attempts 
made  for  the  kidnapping  of  the  ex-captain, 
was  afraid  of  new  attempts,  and  it  ordered 
that  a stricter  guard  should  be  kept  over 
the  state  prisoner.  Nobody  but  Dreyfus 
and  his  guards  resides  upon  Devil’s  Isl- 
and, which  is  a barren  rock  of  excessively 
small  dimensions.  Up  to  recently  he  could 
walk  a little  around  his  cabin,  and  have  a 
sight  of  the  sea.  Now  a high  enclosure  has 
been  built  around  that  cabin,  shutting  out 
entirely  the  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  pris- 
oner is  placed  in  irons  on  his  going  to  bed,  a 
torture  which  he  had  not  to  endure  before. 
The  number  of  his  guards  has  been  doubled ; 
and  si  ill  more  than  formerly  he  is  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  the  outside 
world. 

After  his  trial  and  military  degradation, 
Dreyfus  never  ceased  to  proclaim  himself 
innocent,  and  to  declare  that  his  trial  would 
be  revised  or  begun  again  in  three  years 
time.  He  proved  to  be  a good  prophet.  Just 
three  years  after  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial  had  been  given,  that  is,  last  October, 
an  agitation  was  commenced  in  certain  Paris 
papers  in  favor  of  a revision  of  the  trial. 
Then  began  the  most  complete  oomical  trag- 
edy ever  plaved,  perhaps,  upon  the  judicial, 
military,  and  political  stage  of  a great  na- 
tion.  France  appears  pince  then  as  being  a 
branch  of  Bedlam.  The  socialists  and  the 
anarchists,  those  avowed  enemies  of  capital, 
shout  and  fight  iu  favor  of  Dreyfus  and  the 
Jews,  who  are  in  a large  part  the  owners  and 
representatives  of  said  capital.  But,  in  fact, 
they  give  satisfaction  to  one  of  their  doc- 
trines— hatred  of  the  army;  thev  join  those 
who  proclaim  that  the  officers  of  the  Freuch 
army  are  men  with  little  honor,  small  inde- 
pendence, and  still  less  intelligence.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  of  1894  is  at- 
tacked, because  it  was  rendered  in  secrecy 
{Continued  on  page  1U>.) 


The  suddeh  outburst  of  anti-semitism, 
which  has  broken  out  in  France  so  violent- 
ly d propoir of  the  Dreyfus  question,  has 
sadly  surprised  the  friends  of  that  country. 

They  are  tempted  to  say  with  the  French 
poet.  “Comment  en  uu  plomh  vil,  1’or  pur 
s’est-il  change?-’  (Why  had  the  pure  gold 
been  changed  into  a base  lead?)  France, es- 
pecially since  the  great  revolution  of  1789,  had 
displayed  constantly  the  most  liberal  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  race  or  religion  of  its  citi- 
zens. Hebrews  enjoyed  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights  with  other  French  people; 
n nd  those  who  resided  in  Algeria  were  even 
granted  the  right  of  citizenship  in  1848, 
through  the  efforts  of  Cremieux,  one  of  their 
coreligionists  and  a member  of  the  provi- 
sional government  of  the  second  republic. 

The  Moslems  in  the  Algerian  colony  were 
not  endowed  with  the  same  political  advan- 
tage; they  complained  to  have  been  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Jews,  who  already  pos- 
sessed the  money  power;  and  this  explains 
the  Moslem  insurrections  of  1871,  1881.  and 
other  years,  as  well  as  the  more  obstinate 
and  bloody  character  of  the  anti-semitic 
riots,  which  have  lasted  for  several  days 
at  Algiers  and  its  suburbs.  In  France 
proper,  and  its  colonies  other  than  that 
of  Algeria,  nobody  cared  to  inquire  about 
the  race  or  religion  of  a fellow-citizen,  and 
the  best  evidence  was  that  the  anti-semitic 
pamphlets  of  Edouard  Drumont  fell  flat 
upou  public  attention, when  circulated  some 
fi f teen  years  ago.  France  and  her  govern- 
ment were  so  far  from  being  inimical  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  these  were  to  be  met  iu  the 
highest  spheres  of  political  life.  For  in- 
stance, out  of  the  eighty-six  Prefects  of  De- 

fartments,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
nterior  to  govern  those  districts  of  France, 
there  were  lately  forty-five  Israelites.  Un- 
fortunately, these  general  sentiments  of  fel- 
lowship towards  the  Israelites  began  to 
change  somewhat  at  the  time  of  the  Pan- 
ama and  other  financial  scandals,  in  which 
the  Jewish  names  of  Reinach  and  Cornelius 
Herlz  were  prominent.  And  strange  to  say, 
but  nevertheless  true,  the  Hebrews  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  those  affairs,  as  well  as 
iu  those  of  the  too  famous  Algerian  phos- 
phates, the,  cat’s-paws  and  afterwards  the 
scapegoats  of  Christian  politicians,  deputies, 
senators,  cabinet  ministers,  and  others,  whose 
names  were  freely  mentioned  in  the  Panama 
trials,  but  who  escaped  unhurt  judicially, 
while  in  the  opinion  of  their  countrymen  the 
losses  to  the  French  woollen  stockings  were 
due  mainly  to  the  trickeries  ofjJ^wish  opera- 
tors. It  is  easy  to  understandinatnndatsnch  i w ■ 
circumsii|nces,  if  a patriotid^que|.i|nYvere.|0  I 
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FLORIDA  LIMITED  FOR  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 
Via  the  Southern  Railway,  F.  C.  Hi  P.,  and  P'lorida 
East  Coast,  will  be  operated  daily,  except  Sunday,  be- 
tween New  York  and  St.  Augustine.  The  Florida 
Limited  is  one  of  the  most  superbly  furnished  trains 
that  ever  left  New  York.  For  particulars  regarding 
the  routes  to  F'lorida  and  the  South,  call  on  or  address 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  271 
Broadway,  New  York.— [Adi'.] 
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(Continued  from  page  IP).) 

nnd  without  communicating  to  the  public  the  document 
upon  which  Dreyfus  was  condemned.  The  French  min- 
ister has  constantly  answered  that  this  document — some 
say  that  it  is  a letter  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  about  Drey- 
fus— stolen  in  a foreign  embassy  according  to  the  custom 
of  reciprocal  watching  practised  by  the  military  attaches 
of  those  embassies,  would  compromise  a foreign  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  be  the  cause  or  pretext  of  a wnr,  if 
the  said  document  were  given  to  public  curiosity.  The 
patriots,  or  chauvins,  also  declare  that  it  is  sufficient  that 
a court  martial  of  seven  officers  should  have  pronounced, 
with  open  or  closed  doors,  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus, 
to  believe  that  he  is  really  guilty,  and  that  all  those  who 
want  more  than  this  are  suspecting  the  veracity  of  the 
officers,  and  insulting  the  honor  of  the  army.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  faithful  to  their  anti-military  ideas,  the  anar- 
chists would  side  on  this  occasion  with  those  who  claim  for 
a revision  of  a sentence  rendered,  according  to  them,  by  a 
gang  of  servile  officers,  under  the  dictation  of  the  Minis- 
try of  War.  and  after  a secret  trial  of  the  accused. 

It  is  in  the  ways  and  means  to  procure  this  revision  that 
laughter  and  tears  are  incited  in  turn  by  the  reading  of 
the  French  newspapers.  While  the  most  honorable  and 
even  celebrated  men,  like  M.  Emile  Zola,  are  pleading  for  a 
new  trial,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Dreyfus’s  bro- 
thers, we  see  Henri  Rochefort  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  writers  opposed  to  it.  Meauwhile  another 
officer.  Commandant  Eslerha/.y,  who  was  accused  by  Drey- 
fus’s defenders  of  being  the  real  author  of  the  documents 
surrendered  to  a foreign  government,  which  some  people 
now  say  to  have  been  Russia  before  her  alliance  with 
France,  is  tried  by  a court  martial,  and  acquitted.  And 
while  blood  flows  loo  freely  in  anti  Semitic  riots  in  several 
cities,  public  excitement  is  kept  up  by  the  announcement 
that  M.  Zola  will  be  tried  on  February  7 at  the  Assizes 
Court,  as  guilty  of  anti  patriotic  manoeuvres,  for  having 
claimed  a revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  Finally,  the  in- 
cidents of  all  this  excitement  in  France  have  shown  once 
more  the  r61e  played  there  in  political  crises  by  women. 
Without  going  back  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Marie 
Antoinette,'  and  afterwards  by  Empress  Eugenie,  who 
boasted  that  the  Franco-Prussiau  war  of  1870  was  “ her 
war,”  Frenchmen  are  reminded  by  the  present  crisis  of 
the  scandals  caused  by  the  spy  Madame  la  Baroune  do 
Kaulla,  the  mistress  of  General  “de  Cissey,  Minister  of  W ar 
under  MarGchal  MacMahon.  They  remember  also  sim- 
ilar scandals  caused  by  Madame  Limouziu.  who  was  in- 
timate with  Generals  Caffarel  and  d’Andlau.  under  the 
Presidency  of  Jules  Grevy.  And  now  the  government 
has  arrested  and  will  soon  try  Madame  Jouffroy  d’Ahans, 
who  has  played  in  that  Dreyfus  questiou  the  part  of  the 
“veiled  lady,”  who  had  several  interviews  with  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy,  and  warned  him  that  they  would  try 
to  make  of  him  a scapegoat.  Felix  Aucaigne. 


A SIGNIFICANT  PHASE  OF  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  LIFE. 

In  his  dedication  of  Harvard  Episodes,  the  latest  of  the 
numerous  books  of  college  fiction,  Mr.  C.  M.  Flandrau, 
says:  “ Dear  W.  A.,— I have  written  about  a little  corner 
of  a very  large  place;  but  one  that  we  knew  well,  and  to- 
gether.” The  volume,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  clever 
and  extremely  promising  as  to  the  author,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  an  amused  mystification  on  the  part  of  men 
from  other  col  leges,  and  with  deprecation,  bordering  upon 
indignation  and  resentment,  from  Harvard  men.  The  Yale 
and  Princeton  critics  call  it  oversophisticated,  world-tired, 
dissipated — what  you  will  that  is  assumed  to  be  unlike 
their  own  colleges;  and  Harvard  men.  tacitly  admitting 
that  this  is  so,  have  tried  to  bolster  up  the  reputation  of 
their  alma  mater  by  rebuking  the  author,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  his  modest  disclaimer  that  he  has  spoken  of  a 
little  corner  of  a very  large  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
men  from  other  colleges  should  not  understand  the  book, 
when  Harvard  men  protest  so  much.  Yet,  to  any  one 
who  has  thought  frankly  about  Harvard  life,  as  Mr. 
Flandrau  has  done,  and  has  also  got  far  enough  away 
from  the  college  world  to  view  it  in  perspective,  the  “ lit- 
tle corner  ” mav  appear  far  larger  than  has  been  admitted; 
and  wlmt  Mr.  Flaudrau  has  to  tell  us  about  it  may  prove 
of  interest,  not  only  to  Harvard,  but,  rightly  understood, 
to  all  institutions  that  are  developing,  as  Harvard  has  de- 
veloped. from  a small  college  into  a university. 

The  size  of  Mr.  Flandrau’s  world  is  most  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  range  of  his  characters.  The  athlete  is 
there.  Wolcott;  the  scholar,  McGaw;  the  popular  man, 
Bradley;  the  bore,  Ellis;  men  of  dissipation,  Billy  and 
Diily;  serious  men,  John  Rice  and  Haydoek.  Some  of 
them  are  club-men,  some  on  the  border-land  of  social  life, 
some  are  hopelessly  out  of  it;  Mr.  Flandrau  is  equally  at 
home  in  describing  a very  exclusive  club,  a literary  so- 
ciety, and  the  bare  life  of  the  unfriended.  In  a word, 
not  one  of  the  various  intere*sts  of  undergraduate  life  is 
neglected. 

The  feature  of  the  book  most  open  to  objection  — if 
one  may  presume  to  furnish  forth  the  hazy  protests,  of 
apologists  with  a critical  vocabulary — is  that  in  treating 
such  diverse  types  Mr.  Flandrau  has  individualized  his 
diameters  so  that  they  fail  at  times  to  stand  for  all  that 
Harvard  would  wish  to  stand  for,  and  may  claim  to  stand 
for,  before  the  world  of  fathers  and  prep. -school  boys. 
That  this  shunning  of  “ types  ” bespeaks  the  artist  is  per- 
haps not  a pertinent  fact;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
urge  that  the  duty  of  a story-writer  is  scarcely  that  which, 
from  time  to  time,  beguiles  a college  president  into  recruit- 
ing tours  to  Denver  or  to  Salt  Lake  City.  There  is  justifi- 
cation for  it  in  considering  the  question  in  hand,  namely, 
whether  the  book  is  a truthful  and  significant  comment  on 
Harvard  life.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Flandrau  had  por- 
trayed the  “typical  ” Harvard  club-man,  athlete,  student, 
and  what  not.  In  all  essential  details  the  portrait  would 
have  suited  Princeton  or  Leland  Stanford— for  fellows  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  the  world  over  are,  after  all,  much 
the  same.  The  significant  facts  about  Harvard  men,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  ■view,  are  those  in  which  they  differ 
from  their  fellows  elsewhere.  Where  Mr.  Flandrau  hasde- 
i)  irted  from  the  easy  types  of  college  men  it  has  been  in 
obedience  to  the  artist’s  instinct  for  portraying  that  which 
is  individual,  characteristic.  The  little  group  of  fellows 
in  the  book  represent  the  most  interesting  and  vital  phase 
of  modern  Harvard  life. 

Their  interest  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that  in  some 


form  or  other  they  are  all  characteristic  of  the  curiously 
imperfect  social  organization  of  the  university.  The  fel- 
lows who  make  up  the  club  element,  it  is  shown,  are  very 
naturally  from  prominent  Boston  families,  and  from  the 
more  fashionable  preparatory  schools.  A score  9f  years 
ago,  in  a college  of  three  or  four  hundred,  this  fact 
worked  little  hardship;  those  excluded  were, on  the  whole, 
unclubbable.  To-day,  in  a university  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand it  is  a social  evil  of  great  cousequence.  The  fact  is 
obvious  in  Mr.  Flandrau’s  stories  that  the  basis  on  which 
comradeships  are  made  is  undemocratic.  The  mass  of 
uudergraduales  are  unrepresented  in  the  leading  circles; 
and,  conversely,  the  leading  circles,  because  of  their  sepa-. 
ration  from  the  mass  of  undergraduates,  have  few  public 
interests  and  little  or  no  influence.  The  result  of  this  is. 
in  the  first  place,  an  utter  lack  of  the  consistency  and 
solidity  of  college  spirit  traditional  at  Yale  and  at  Prince- 
ton, and,  in  the  second,  the  presence  of  the  individualism 
and  freedom  of  opinion,  not  to  say  flippancy  and  cynicism, 
that  have  baffled  Mr.  Flandrau’s  critics  abroad.  If  this 
fact  were  peculiar  to  Harvard  it  would  perhaps  not  de- 
serve comment;  but  in  proportion  as  Yale  and  Princeton 
expand,  as  they  are  aiming  to  expand,  into  true  univer- 
sities, they  will  be  confronted  with  the  selfsame  problem 
—at  Yale  the  authority  of  the  Senior  societies  and  the 
captains  has  already  at  times  been  overruled.  To  those 
educators  who  are  striving  to  sink  the  ancient  American 
college  in  the  American  university  of  the  present  decade 
there  is  no  more  wholesome  warning  than  the  social  un- 
happiness, with  its  atmosphere  of  bitterness  or  of  small 
sarcasm,  which  is  revealed  in  the  Harvard  Episodes. 

Yet  the  life  Mr.  Flandrau  has  chosen  to  portray  is  far 
less  out  of  joint  than  Mr.  Flandrau’s  Harvard  critics 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  most  sympathetic  and 
admirable  character  in  the  book  has,  curiously  enough, 
'*  been  the  least  commonly  noted — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  most  pervasive  of  all.  I mean  Hay- 
dock— the  man  whose  unobtrusive  kindliness  and  intelli- 
gence soften  the  superb  Wolcott,  by  unconscious  degrees, 
into  (he  one  human  act  of  his  college  life;  whose  unselfish 
efforts  bring  the  butterflies  Billy  and  Diily,  to  a sense 
of  the  error  of  their  ways;  whose  instinctive  genileness 
beautifies  a son’s  obscure  death  to  a mother's  heart— but 
llaydock’s  peculiar  wholesomeness  of  mind  and  heart  is 
only  lo  be  found  in  Mr.  Flundruu’s  pages.  As  other  char- 
acters stand  for  the  defects  of  the  Harvard  spirit,  so  he 
stands  for  its  virtues.  Most  thinking  men.  I take  it, 
would  put  up  with  a world  of  Wolcotts  and  Ellises  ra- 
ther than  forfeit  the  friendship  of  one  such  man.  And 
one  would  have  to  hunt  long  in  the  stories  of  other  col- 
leges to  find  anything  which  would  supply  his  lack. 

John  Corbin. 

AT’  THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Here  the  night  is  fierce  with  light; 

Here  the  great  wheels  come  and  go; 

Here  are  partings,  waitings,  meetings, 

Mysteries  of  joy  and  woe. 

Here  are  endless  haste  and  change ; 

Here  the  ache  of  streaming  eyes, 

Radiance  of  expectant  faces, 

Breathless  askings,  brief  replies. 

Here  the  jarred,  tumultuous  air 
Throbs  and  pauses  like  a bell, 

Gladdens  with  delight  of  greeting, 

Sighs  and  sorrows  with  farewell. 

Here,  ah,  here  with  hungry  eyes 
1 explore  the  passing  throng; 

Restless  I await  your  coming 
Whose  last  absence  is  so  long. 

Faces,  faces  pass  me  by. 

Meaningless,  and  blank  and  dumb, 

Till  my  heart  grows  faint  and  sickens 
Lest  at  last  you  should  not  come. 

Then — I see  you.  And  the  blood 
Surges  back  to  heart  and  brain. 

Eyes  meet  mine,— and  Heaven  opens. 

You  are  at  my  side  again. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

THE  CITIZENS’  MOVEMENT  IN 
SCULPTURE. 

Nobody  like  the  American  for  boasting  of  matters  of 
purely  material  significance,  such  as  the  size  of  his  rivers 
and  the  height  of  his  grain-elevators,  yet  none  for  living 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  achievements  in  literature. science, 
and  the  arts  for  which  he  is  envied  by  those  who  both 
know  and  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves!  Ask 
the  average  New-Yorker  of  culture  if  he  has  ever  seen 
an  exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society;  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  say  no. 

But  what  country  other  than  ours  lias'  arrived  at  any 
period  at  such  a pitch  of  the  cultivation  and  subdivision 
hi  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  as  to  establish  a separate 
society  for  sculptors,  and  to  give  independent  exhibitions 
of  sculpture  without  the  aid  of  painting  or  some  other  of 
the  more  popular  arts?  In  Paris  the  sculptors  form  at  the 
Salon  a little  wheel  within  a wheel;  but  they  have  never 
dared  to  be  other  than  the  hangers-on  of  the  painters. 
Their  contribution  to  the  Salon  is  a very  large  one,  and 
sometimes,  if  not  always  of  late,  the  more  attractive  of 
the  two.  But  the  great  covered  court  of  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie^is,  after  all,  merely  a garden  into  which  peo- 
ple, weary  of  several  thousand  canvases,  saunter,  in  order 
to  drop  half-paralyzed  on  a bench.  It  is  a garden  only  in 
name.  Next  to  nothing  is  done  to  relieve  the  rows  of 
statues  and  groups  by  greenery.  It  remained  for  the 
American  artists  to  introduce  the  idea  that  sculpture,  to 
be  enjoyed,  should  have  some  background  or  surround- 
ings like  or  suggesting  the  place  it  is  to  occupy,  be  that 


place  a square  or  a building,  or  a park  or  a flower-garden. 
The  means  at  command  of  the  Paris  sculptors  were  infi- 
. ni.tely  belter  than  any  our  men  could  employ.  The  place, 
the  government  assistance,  the  extraordinary  variety  and 
excellence  of  French  sculpture  gave  them  every  advan- 
tage. But  they  never  rose  to  the  idea  of  such  a combina- 
tion of  sculpture  with  architecture  and  gardening  as  made 
the  Sculpture  Show  in  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1896, 
something  that  never  existed  before— something  far  from 
perfect,  of  course,  but  novel  and  suggestive  to  those  for 
whom  that  object-lesson  was  prepared. 

The  first  resolution  to  have  a sculpture  society  in  New 
York,  which  should  include  sculptors  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  sprang  from  sympathy  with  the  hard 
lot  of  the  local  sculptors,  condemned  as  they  were  to  an 
insignificant  corner  in  the  annual  exhibitions  by  painters, 
and  almost  ignored  by  the  public.  It  was  made  in  a noted 
bronze  foundry  on  West  Sixteenth  Street,  and  immediate- 
ly the  person  who  suggested  it  took  steps  to  put  his  plan 
in  execution,  with  the  help  of  the  leading  sculptors  and 
amateurs  of  art.  As  at  the  founding  of  all  societies,  there 
were  ambitious  and  sensitive  souls,  who  promptly  showed 
that  they  were  thinking  of  themselves,  not  the  good  of  life 
sculptors  and  the  public.  They  fell  away.  There  were 
others  not  acceptable  to  the  guild;  their  exclusion  made 
regrettable  heart-burniugs.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  sculp- 
tors who  had  lived  much  to  themselves,  ignoring  each 
other,  discovered  that  combination  was  not  so  awful  an 
ordeal  as  they  had  feared;  they  came,  they  saw,  and  they 
were  conquered.  Prejudice  and  narrow  views  of  art  exist 
among  sculptors  as  well  as  other  artists;  but  so  far  it  has 
not  occurred  that  a really  good  piece  of  sculpture  has 
been  rejected  by  a jury  for  an  exhibition,  and  that  prece- 
dent is  likely  to  hold  good  hereafter.  So  much  cannot 
be  said  of  the  sculpture  juries  at  the  French  Salon. 

The  objects  of  the  foundation  were  several,  including 
a desire  to  bring  sculpture  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
not  ns  the  art  that  fashions  equestrian  statues  and  tomb- 
stones only,  but  as  an  art  side  by  side  with  painting,  that 
must  enter  into  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen;  must  stand 
on  his  parlor  table  and  mantel  piece,  hang  on  his  wall, 
decorate  the  front  of  his  house  and  the  walks  of  his  gar- 
den, embellish  his  boxwood  or  evergreen  hedge,  enliven 
the  fire-dogs  on  his  hearth,  grace  his  church,  his  country- 
house,  factory,  club,  and  tomb.  They  included  the  forma- 
tion of  a body  of  sculptors  filled  with  esprit  de  corps  and 
infected  with  patriotism,  from  whom  works  of  national 
significance  might  be  safely  demanded,  because  their 
union  with  each  other  in  connection  with  men  interested 
in  kindred  arts  would  provide  for  them  that  atmosphere 
of  art  talk,  art  gossip,  art  criticism,  which  seems  to  en- 
gender the  necessary  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
microbe  of  art.  They  also  embraced  the  idea  that  the  es- 
tablishment, not  of  a sculpture  academy — far  from  it!— but 
of  a loosely -articulated  club  of  sculptors  and  of  citizens 
interested  in  sculpture, would,  of  a certainty,  tend  to  raise 
the  standards  and  do  something  to  protect  American  cities 
from  the  pitiful  inanities  that  render  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, for  instance,  such  a mortification  to  the  aesthetic 
sense. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  so  far  these  objects  have  been  at- 
tained and  adhered  to.  There  are  few  sculptors  of  any 
note  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, The  standard  for  sculpture  has  distinctly  risen, 
and  while  wretched  work  fs  constantly  going  up,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  protest  of  the  sculptors.  The  Sherman 
statue,  awarded  to  a member  of  the  society,  but  not  lo  the 
model  considered  the  best,  was  awarded  by  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  whereby  the  Monument  Commit- 
tee morally  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  society.  The  conduct  of  that  committee  was  disgrace- 
ful, and  will  doubtless  avenge  itself  in  time.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  example  of  what  good  the  society  has 
accomplished  is  the  sculpture  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  is  at  once  harmonious  to  the  general  plan  and,  in  its 
component  parts,  individual,  as  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  badk  through  the  files  of  this  periodical 
may  see.  By  fur  the  larger  number  of  sculptors  who 
contribute  to  the  decoration  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
belong  to  the  society.  It  includes  among  its  honorary 
members  nestors  of  the  profession  like  Thomas  Bull  and 
Erastus  D.  Palmer,  and  opens  its  doors  to  young  sculptors 
of  foreign  birth  just  as  readily  as  to  native  Americans. 
Attacked  by  the  partisans  of  individual  sculptors  whose 
work  it  was  found  necessary  to  criticise,  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  has  done  what  it  could,  by  published 
letters,  to  disabuse  honest  critics  of  its  course  and  discover 
to  public  contempt  those  persons  who  have  knowiugly 
slandered  it.  The  sculptors  are  a sturdy  guild.  Whoever 
thinks  to  howl  them  down  will  soon  fiud  they  can  defend 
themselves. 

The  movement  for  sculpture  thus  vigorously  and  pluck- 
ily  undertaken  should  have  far  more  general  encourage- 
ment and  recognition  than  has  been  its  lot  hitherto.  The 
year  1898  is  to  see  two  lines  of  work  curried  on  with  char- 
acteristic energy.  There  is  to  be  another  exhibition  of 
sculpture  at  the  galleries  of  the  American  Art  Association 
in  April,  and  there  is  to  be  a competition  for  small  ideal  or 
genre  sculptures.  The  former  will  give  a chance  to  show 
large  us  well  as  small  statuary;  the  latter  seeks  to  encour- 
age the  introduction  of  small  pieces  into  American  homes. 

It  has  been  the  intention  in  this  fashion  to  popularize 
sculpture,  issuing  one  or  more  of  the  prize  pieces  to  sub- 
scribers at  as  low  a price  as  possible,  the  price  naturally 
somewhat  dependent  on  the  number  of  the  subscribers  to 
a given  model.  Membership  in  the  society  costs  a nomi- 
nal yearly  fee,  and  can  lie  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Barr  Ferree,  secretary,  112  Wall  Street. 

A fashion  not  yet  extinct  among  Americans  consists  of 
regrets,  more  or  less  publicly  expressed,  that  the  govern- 
ment does  nothing  for  sculpture,  as  in  Germany  and 
France.  Than  a wish  of  this  sort,  nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken.  This  is  a citizens’  movement  of  national  scope, 
which  has  not  been  confined  to  New  York,  but  merely  lias 
its  headquarters  here,  because  here  live  by  far  the  great- 
est number  of  sculptors.  Let  the  government  order  such 
sculpture  as  its  public  buildings  and  its  monuments  need, 
but  let  not  politics  enter  under  tlie  specious  guise  of  gov- 
ernment assistance  for  the  arts!  We  arc  better  off  as  we 
are  than  France  or  Germany,  and  the  proof  is  that  the 
biennial  exhibitions  of  the  “National  Sculpture  Society 
surpass  anything  the  old  countries  have  to  show.  We 
have  reason  to  he  proud  of  our  sculptors  and  their  exhi- 
bitions. Should  we  not  help  them  by  joining  the  society 
and  visiting  their  coming  show?  Charles  de  Kay.  ' 
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WINTER  SPORT  IN  MANITOBA-A  WAPITI-HUNTER  OF  WINNIPEGOOSIS.-Dbawm  uy  Abtiidb  Humino. 


Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world,  including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe , and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  next  tico  numbers  will  contain  contributions  from 
Mr.  Whitney  on  athletic  conditions  in  Japan  and  China. 


FACULTY  RESPONSIBILITY. 

In  these  masterful  modern  days,  if  indeed  it  was  .not 
before,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  where  there  is 
a will  there  is  a way.  In  no  direction  may  this  be  applied 
with  more  truthfulness  than  to  the  faculties  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities — so  far  at  lenst  as  athletics  are  con- 
cerned. If  a faculty  has  a mind  that  the  sport  of  its  col- 
lege shall  be  free  of  professional  taint  and  maintained  on 
wholesome  lines,  it  will  be  so.  If  a faculty  is  earnest  in  its 
desires  and  honest  in  its  methods,  it  will  root  out  and  de- 
stroy whatever  tendency  there  may  be  to  uuhealthful  ath- 
letic activity.  Perhaps  not  at  once,  but  in  good  and  speedy 
season. 

The  history  of  college  sport  in  the  United  States  proves 
beyond  peradventure  not  only  the  absolute  need  of  fac- 
ulty supervision,  but  the  absolute  power  naturally  vested 
in  the  faculty  of  every  college.  Those  colleges  have  made 
the  greatest  strides  towards  the  highest  ethical  stnndard 
which  have  had  the  advantage  of  judicious  faculty  super- 
vision. Judicious  supervision;  for  ill-advised  and  un- 
learned faculty  meddling  is  really  worse  than  mere  indif- 
ference. There  is  a vast  difference  between  faculty  super- 
vising and  faculty  meddling.  One  assures  wholesome 
life  to  college  sport;  the  other  has  been  responsible  for 
much  unseemly  bickering,  and  serves  healthful  athletics 
no  good  purpose.  There  are  many  ways  of  combining 
faculty,  alumni,  and  undergraduate  interests  for  the  best 
results  athletically  and  ethically.  In  my  judgment,  that 
of  Harvard  is  far  and  away  the  most  practical  and  most 
efficacious. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  treat  the  subject  of 
faculty  responsibility  fully.  But  I do  wish,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  my  trip  across  the  American  continent  and  be- 
fore I set  sail  for  the  Orient,  to  touch  upon  two  examples 
of  misdirected  energy,  both  bearing  significantly  on  the 
question  of  faculty  responsibility. 

I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  professional- 
ism in  the  sport  of  the  Notre  Dame  University,  and  to 
criticise  the  faculty  of  that  institution  for  its  gross  in- 
difference to  the  unwholesome  condition  of  her  athletics. 
I have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I Have  found  athletics 
at  Notre  Dame  more  unhealthful  than  at  any  other  college 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  much  I discovered  has  the 
coloring  of  faculty  connivance. 

Very  recently  Notre  Dame  has  amended  her  athletic 
rules  as  follows: 


article  xiii. 

Section  l.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on  any  team  for  a 
period  longer  than  six  years,  four  of  which  shnll  bo  as  undergraduate, 
two  of  which  shall  be  postgraduate. 

Section  II.  No  person  shall  be  n member  of  any  athletic  team  repre- 
senting the  university  unless  he  be  a bona  fide  student  taking  the  full 
course  of  studies.  All  persons  who  have  received  compensation  for 
athletic  services  shnll  be  debarred  from  the  athletic  teums.  This  rule 
to  take  effect  October  1, 1997,  and  any  provision  of  this  rule  not  to 
affect  any  student  now  in  college  for  previous  athletic  standing. 

Section  III.  No  student  whose  class  standing  during  the  current 
session  shall  fall  below  seventy-five  shall  be  a member  of  any  athletic 
team. 

Section  IV.  No  student  of  the  university  shnll  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  official  monogram  unless  he  shall  hnve  played  in  two  champion- 
ship games.  The  names  of  nil  such  persons  entitled  to  wear  the  mon- 
ogram shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  published 
in  the  Scholastic  at  the  end  of  ench  session. 

These  rules  are  an  improvement  on  the  old  ones  chiefly 
because  they  give  hope  of  clean  sport  in  the  future— in  the 
far  future;  let  us  say;  for,  according  to  Section  II.,  there 
is  license  for  professionalism  at  Notre  Dnme  for  six  years 
to  come.  The  proposed  make  up  of  the  football  team  for 
this  autumn  conveys  no  suggestion  of  a more  healthful 
sentiment. 

I confess  to  having  no  faith  in  Notre  Dame,  because  her 
faculty  has  as  yet,  despite  its  many  opportunities  to  do  so, 
given  no  evidence  of  an  honest  desire  to  cleanse  her  ath- 
letics. And  I am  strengthened  in  my  disbelief  by  remem- 
bering the  official  announcement — in  the  catalogue  of  '94 
I think,  it  was— that  none  but  bona  fide  students  would 
be  permitted  to  play  on  the  teams.  I also  remember  that 
the  rule  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was  broken,  with  no 
authoritative  interference  from  the  faculty. 

During  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  not  more  than 
one  team  (viz. .in  the  spring  of  ’94)  in  which  there  was  pros- 
pect of  cleanliness;  and  then  it  miscarried,  because  the 
faculty  would  not  forbid  the  playing  of  a professional 
whom  the  captain  had  imported  to  strengthen  a weak  spot 
in  the  nine. 

We  shall  rejoice  in  the  purification  of  Notre  Dame,  but 
must  have  something  more  substantial  than  the  mere  pub- 
lication of  revised  rules  before  we  can  have  faith  in  the 
proclaimed  reform.  Such  is  the  result  of  bearing  a bad 
reputation. 

There  are  details  in  these  rules  open  to  criticism,  but 
they  are  inconsequential  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
What  we  wish  first  to  see  is  real  evidence  of  repentance. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  United  Slates  where  the 
ethics  of  amateur  sport  have  been  as  long  if  not  so  totally 
ignored,  and  that  is  among  the  colleges  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  curious  so  much  professionalism  should 
be  found  here  in  a section  so  dose  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Yet,  next  to  Notre  Dame,  it  has  been,  and  indeed 
remains,  the  most  notorious  offender  in  the  land.  That 
the  faculties  are  responsible  in  western  Pennsylvania,  as 
they  are  in  Indiana,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Professionalism 
has’ flourished  in  one  instance,  as  in  the  other,  with  hardly 
an  objection  being  raised  by  the  faculty. 

Therefore  it  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  learn  that  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington,  Penn- 


sylvania, which  lias  been  a bit  better  than  some  of  the 
others,  the  faculty  has  this  year  come  lo  a more  complete 
realization  of  its  responsibilities,  and  proclaimed  a scholar- 
ship qualification  for  athletic  candidates. 

There  is  a strong  dtizen  sentiment  at  Washington  (re- 
flected by  the  daily  press  of  the  town)  that  the  university 
tenm  must  be  victorious  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means, 
in  deference  to  which  the  faculty  has  often  and  unwisely 
seen  fit  to  nullify  the  good  the  athletic  committee  was 
trying  to  do.  In  fairness  to  the  faculty  it  should  be 
added  that  its  submission  to  town  sentiment  was  distaste- 
ful to  a majority  of  its  members,  and  done  for  purely 
business  purposes. 

Now,  however,  so  I am  assured,  a strong  rcnction  has 
set  in,  and  the  faculty  is  determined  to  clean  sport  at  the 
university,  and  hopes  to  cultivate  a healthful  sentiment 
among  the  citizens  of  Washington.  It  is  certain  to 
accomplish  both  ends  if  resolute  in  its  determination 
nnd  honest  in  its  methods.  Meanwhile  I commend  to 
the  faculties  of  the  other  western  Pennsylvania  colleges 
the  action  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  exhort  the 
faculty  of  Notre  Dame  to  keep  faith  with  us  this  time. 

Caspar  Whitney. 

Vanoouvbh,  Bkitisii  Coi.mmA,  October  11,  1897. 


WAPITI-HUNTING  IN  WINNIPEGOOSIS. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  wapiti,  or  miscalled  “elk,” 
of  America,  occupied  a range  of  country  extending  over 
the  greater  part  of  North  America.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  rapid  advances  of  civilization  throughout  western 
America,  this  once  great  domain  of  theirs  has  so  diminish- 
ed that,  compared  with  its  former  dimensions,  it  is  now  a 
mere  “yard.”  But  diminished  territory  is  not  the  only 
loss  which  lias  befallen  the  wapiti— they  have  suffered  in 
numbers  as  well.  For  generaiions  they  linvc  been  reck- 
lessly slaughtered,  not  by  sportsmen,  but  by  the  “ butch- 
er "or  “ hide-hunter,”  who  for  the  sale  of  the  skins  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  extinction  of  these  magnificent 
animals  with  a zeal  for  which  one  would  like  filly  to 
reward  him.  It  was  not  the  Indian  who  originated  this 
policy  of  extermination.  He  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
big  game  of  his  country,  nnd  killed  only  so  much  as  suf- 
ficed to  feed  and  clothe  his  family.  If  in  recent  years  he 
too  has  become  a “ butcher,”  it  is  not  from  choice,  it  is 
from  sheer  desperation.  His  white  brother  has  crowded 
him  off  his  land,  lias  scattered  his  game,  nnd  has  driven 
him  in  self-defence  to  adopt  the  wasteful  and  short-sight- 
ed policy  of  the  “hide-hunter.”  From  the  slories,  told 
over  the  traders’  counters  and  around  the  enmp  fires,  of 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  our  beautiful  deer — and  un- 
fortunately these  stories  are  only  too  often  true  — one 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  white  hunters  and  red  had 
vied  with  one  another  as  to  which  should  be  first  to 
exterminate  the  few  that  remain.  Keccntty  a Hudson 
Bay  factor  informed  me  that,  not  more  than  two  springs 
ago,  the  Indian  hunters  of  his  neighborhood  had  brought 
in  to  his  post  more  than  a thousand  hides  of  moose  and 
wapiti  that  had  been  “crusted"  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March  of  that  year.  How  long  can  such  a 
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Face  last?  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  many  similar  stories  that 
could  tell.  If  such  slaughter  coutinues,  we  may  live  lo 
see  when  the  only  deer  to  be  found  will  be  those  con- 
tained in  our  menageries. 

The  wapiti  is  a majestic  animal.  Though  not  so  mas- 
sive as  the  moose,  his  magnificent  mien  ranks  him  us  the  - 
grandest— though  not  the  most  graceful— of  our  deer;  his 
long,  slender,  clean-cut  legs,  his  well-rounded  body,  his 
neck,  beautifully  arched  and  thickly  maned,  and  his 
proudly  poised  defiant-looking  head  make  up  a figure 
worth  admiring. 

In  former  days  the  wapiti  ranged  over  an  immense  ex- 
panse of  territory.  They  roamed  in  herds  numbering 
from  fifty  to  five  thousand.  They  were  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  northern  Mexico. 
In  Cauada  they  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 
from  Labrador  to  Vancouver,  iu  some  localities  beyond 
the  55th  parallel  of  latitude.  To-day  they  occupy  a com- 
paratively contracted  area.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  they  range  from  California  to  British 
Columbia  aud  Vancouver  Island.  On  the  eastern  slope 
they  may  be  met  with  in  parts  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park.  “Across  the  line ” 
they  are  found  throughout  the  provinces,  from  British 
Columbia  to  northern  Ontario. 

A few  winters  ago,  while  on  a dog-sled  trip,  I passed 
through  a section  of  the  wapiti  country  lying  between 
Lakes  Manitoba  and  Wiunipegoosis.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself,  I determined  to  hunt  wapiti  for 
a few  days  near  Buffalo  Lake,  where  the  wapiti  were  said 
to  be  abundant.  My  dog-drivers,  Louis  and  “Shorty,” 
a couple  of  half  - breed  hunters,  acted  as  my  guides. 
They  persuaded  me  to  have  a hunting  costume  made 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own— a hooded  coat,  leggings, 
and  a cap,  all  of  white  Hudson  Bay  blanket.  The  cap, 
like  that  shown  in  my  drawing,  was  adorned  with  a 
pair  of  imitation  horns,  and  the  front  of  it  was  gro- 
tesquely ornamented  with  two  huge  eyes  cut  from  a piece 
of  dark  cloth.  That  such  fantastic  head-gear  should  be 
the  correct  thing  may  appear  strange,  but  my  men  ex- 
plained that  luck  would  surely  attend  us  if  clothed 
in  white,  and  that  when  the  game  caught  sight  of  such 
a mysterious- looking  object  peering  over  a log  or  arouud 
a tree,  they  would  be  so  curious  that  they  would  pause 
long  enough  to  give  the  hunter  ample  lime  lo  take  ac- 
curate aim. 

At  the  end  of  a long  day’s  tramp  we  camped  beneath  a 
wind-break  made  by  felling  trees  in  such  a position  as  to 
form  one-half  of  a hexagon,  brush  being  cut  and  rammed 
into  the  snow  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  logs.  With  our 
snow-shoes  we  cleared  the  snow  from  out  of  our  semi- 
enclosure. Then  we  cut  the  long  course  reeds  that  are 
found  in  the  muskegs,  and  spread  them  upou  the  ground 
for  a mattress.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  opening, 
which  faced  the  south,  a large  fire  was  kindled.  The 
shelter  was  just  high  enough  to  allow  the  north  wind  to 
glance  over  it  and  blow  the  smoke  away.  Such  a camp, 
if  properly  constructed,  affords  comfortable  protection, 
even  if  the  thermometer  drop  to  50°  below  zero,  which  on 
this  occasion  it  did. 

Next  morning  we  decided  to  leave  the  dogs  with  the 
rest  of  our  outfit  at  the  camp  while  we  pushed  on  to  re- 
connoitre. 

“Shorty,”  picking  up  his  old  muzzle-loader,  affection- 
ately smoothed  down  the  case;  then,  a moment  later,  with 
a disgusted  look,  he  tossed  it  upon  the  bedding.  Guess- 
ing what  Was  the  matter,  I said  to  him,  “ It’s  no  use  taking 
her  this  time,”  to  which  he  replied,  “No,  no  good;  gun 
Caught  cold.”  That  was  “Shorty’s”  expressive  way  of 
putting  it.  In  fact,  the  cold  had  so  contracted  our  gun 
springs  as  to  render  our  weapons  utterly  useless.  After 
this  experience  I had  the  oil  burnt  from  the  locks  and  a 
longer  spring  inserted  in  my  rifle  when  I set  out  the 
following  winter  with  Caspar  Whitney  for  the  Barren 
Grounds. 

Running  down  the  wapiti  on  snow-shoes  was  out  of  the 
question;  for,  although  the  snow  was  deep,  the  absence  of 
a crust  made  it  impracticable. 

About  noon,  as  we  emerged  from  a dense  muskeg  of 
down -capped  reeds  that  towered  above  our  heads,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  those  long-coveted  tracks — the  foot- 
prints of  the  wapiti.  The  trail  was  old,  but  we  followed 
it  round  the  end  of  the  muskeg,  and,  to  our  astonishment, 
we  stumbled  on  tracks  that  were  scarcely  five  minutes 
old.  We  held  a whispered  consultation;  ami  Louis,  tak- 
ing the  “ lay  of  the  land,”  said  there  must  be  a stretch  of 
rairie  ahead,  where  the  deer  were  sure  to  be  feeding, 
o we  cut  into  the  bush  and  made  a long  detour,  that  we 
might  approach  tlrem  against  the  wind.  When  we  thought 
we  were  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods  we  took  off  our  snow-shoes  and  crawled  on  our 
knees  through  the  deep  soft  snow  in  silence.  A fallen 
tree  lay  directly  in  front  of  us.  Louis,  gaining  it  first, 

Jeered  over;  then,  lowering  his  head,  he  beckoned  to  me. 

knew  at  once  that  my  chance  had  come.  Reaching  the 
obstruction,  I slowly  raised  my  head  and  looked  over. 
There,  within  thirty  yards  of  us,  stood  a magnificent- 
buck,  with  head  erect  and  ears  alert.  A few  yards  be  * 
hind  him  a small  band  were  quietly  feeding.  While  the 
stag  lowered  his  head  and  began  browsing,  and  the  fawns 
timidly  ducked  as  a prairie-chicken  flew  over,  I filled  a 
couple  of  pages  of  my  sketch-book.  Catching  sight  ap- 
parently of  a turning*  leaf  of  my  sketch-book,  the  old 
buck  whirled  round;  with  tremendous  bounds  all  leaped 
forward,  and.  like  a whirlwind  that  left  a cloud  of  snow 
behind,  disappeared  in  tiie  thicket. 

Arthur  Heming. 


THE  FRATERNITY  OF  THE 
MET  HO  DISMS. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1844,  there  occurred  in  New 
York  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Amcricnn  Church.  It  was  the  dividing  date  of  a 
hitherto  united  Methodism  in  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  body  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  vir- 
tually suspended  from  his  official  duties  Bishop  James  O. 
Andrew,  who  through  marriage  had  become  a holder  of 
slaves,  until  he  should  release  himself  from  the  alleged 
disability. 

The  language  of  the  action  was,  “ Resolved,  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  re- 
mains.” 

“SEEN  FROM  THE  SADDLE.  "—By  Isa  ( 


This  legislative  deliverance  caused  great  offence  to  the 
Southern  representatives,  and  in  1846  there  took  place  the 
organization  of  the  first  General  Conference  of  the'  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South.  From  that  time  lo  the 
present  these  two  large  communions  have  advanced  their 
interests  as  has  seemed  best  to  euch,  on  paths  different 
and  sometimes  diverse,  aud  neither  lias  been  behind  the 
other  in  zeal  and  activity.  There  has  been  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  numerical  increase.  In  1848,  when 
the  division  was  fully  inaugurated,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  had  a membership  of  631,000,  and  now  it 
has  2,851,000,  while  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  had  at  its  beginning,  in  1846,  460,000,  and  now  en- 
rolls a membership  of  1,443,000. 

What  have  beeu  the  relations  of  these  two  Metliodisms 
during  the  last  fifty  years?  Now  aud  then  tentative  mea- 
sures toward  reunion  have  beeu  employed,  but  without 
any  direct  result.  Fraternal  delegates  from  both  sides 
have  visited  the  respective  official  bodies,  ami  thus  a cor- 
dial feeling  has  beeu  maintained.  In  the  two  ecumenical 
conferences— the  first  iu  London  in  1881,  and  the  secoud  iu 
Washington  in  1891 — representatives  from  both  Churches 
were  most  hearty  and  co-operative  iu  all  propositions  fa- 
voring a larger  fraternity. 

This  fraternity  has,  however,  recently  assumed  a new 
form,  and  proceeded  for  the  first  time  in  direct  paths  Iu 
1894  the  Methodist  Episcopul  Church  South  appointed 
a commission  to  meet  with  a similar  commission,  after- 
ward authorized  in  1896  aud  appointed  iu  1897,  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  two  commissions 
were  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a view  to  abatiug 
hurtful  competition,  the  waste  of  men  and  money  in  the 
home  and.foreigu  mission  fields,  and  in  general  to  con- 
sider the  proper  measures  for  the  removal  of  difficulties 
of  every  kiud,  and  to  provide  plans  for  more  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  future.  The  commissions  have  just  held 
their  joint  session  in  Washington,  aud  have  reached  unani- 
mous conclusions,  which,  however,  must  come  before  the 
General  Conferences  of  the  two  Churches  — that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopul  Church  South  meeting  in  Baltimore 
in  May  next,  and  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  is  to  meet  in  1900. 

The  commissions  consisted  of  the  following  members: 

Representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Bishops,  S.  M.  Merrill,  W.  X.  Ninde,  and  J.  F.  Hurst;  Min- 
isters, Dr.  L.  B.  Wilson.  Dr.  R J.  Cooke,  und  Dr.  H.  G. 
Jackson;  Laymen,  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Mr.  T.  B.  Sweet,  and 
Judge  T.  H.  Murray. 

Representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South— Bishops,  J.  C.  Granbery,  R.  K.  Hargrove,  W.  W. 
Duncan;  Ministers,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hoss,  Dr.  G.  G.  N.  MacDou- 
ell,  Dr.  J.  II.  Dye;  Laymen,  Judge  Walter  Clark,  Professor 
R.  W.  Jones,  aud  Colonel  Asa  Holt. 

Measures  were  adopted  by  which,  in  case  a territory  or 
community  where  one  Church  has  been  established  is  en- 
tered upon  for  the  first  time  by  the  other  Church,  there 
must  be  a previous  and  perfect  understanding  bv  the  bish- 
op having  jurisdiction.  This  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  difficulty,  and  if  it  is  terminated  it  will  prevent 
a prolific  source  of  misunderstanding  and  collision  of  feel- 
ing, Much  friction  has  arisen  where  the  territory  has 
overlapped,  as  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  some  of  the 
Northwestern — especially  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. There  has  been  very  little  transfer  of  ministers 
from  one  Church  to  the  other,  owing  largely  to  the  limi- 
tations of  territory.  The  commissioners  agreed  that  If 
transfers  are  desired  from  one  Church  to  the  other,  the 
clergymen  transferred  should  be  received  without  the  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments  of  the  former  time,  and  that 
he  should  be  free  from  any  loss  of  ministerial  order  or 
conference  standing. 

It  has  beeu  agreed  that  there  should  be  a common 
hymn-book  for  use  of  the  two  Churches,  and  that  other 
Methodist  Churches  should  be  invited  to  co-operate.  A 
common  order  of  public  worship  is  another  point  of  agree- 
ment. The  commissioners  also  unite  in  the  opinion  that 
iu  some  of  the  foreign  missionary  fields  there  has  been  an 
unnecessary  duplication  of  publishing  interests,  and  that 
unification  at  these  points  should  be  secured. 

A common  catechism  has  also  been  recommended.  It  is 
a singular  fact  that  in  all  the  division  of  the  Methodist 
bodies  the  matter  of  doctrine  has  never  been  touched.  All 
differences  have  sprung  out  of  questions  of  usage  and 
government.  The  prominent  ground  of  difference  has 
been  perhaps  that  of  the  relation  of  laymeu  to  the  Church 
and  their  power  in  its  councils.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Methodist  bodies  are  not  episcopal  iu  polity.  The  trend 
of  the  two  great  bodies  of  American  Methodism  is  in  the 
direction  of  retaining  the  original  functions  of  the  epis- 
copacy. 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  declarations  of  the  joint  com- 
mission was  that  in  favor  of  higher  education  and  against 
the  secular  spirit  which  is  seeking  to  pervade  all  forms  of 
advanced  education  ; that  all  higher  education  should  be 
under  Christian  auspices  more  than  ever  before,  and  that 
the  Church  should  feel  its  responsibility  for  the  training 
and  equipment  of  its  young  people.  The  endorsement  of 
the  American  University,  already  inaugurated  in  Wash- 
ington, is  strong.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  provide 
in  the  city  of  Washington  a university,  Christian,  catholic, 
tolerant,  and  American,  having  for  its  sole  aim  post- 
graduate and  professional  study  and  original  research; 
that  the' American  University  is  worthy  of  the  confidence 
and  benefactions  of  the  people  in  all  our  Churches;- and 
that  the  claims  of  this  institution  be  recommended  to  both 
Churches  for  special  contributions  during  the  years  1900 
and  1901. 

While  there  is  nothing  final  or  mandatory  as  yet— for 
the  commissioners  must  first  report  to  the  respective 
bodies  which  created  them — this  may  be  said,  that  we 
have  new  proof  that  the  coming  current  will  be  toward 
deeper  sympathy  and  gentler  methods.  The  supreme 
facts  of  identity  of  origin  and  unity  of  doctrine  are 
brought  forward  into  the  foreground,  und  the  half-cen- 
tury which  has  passed  since  the  division, with  its  crimson 
stain  of  civil  war,  retires  into  the  background. 

A programme  of  points  of  consideration  is  itself  a great 
advance.  Hitherto  matters  of  interest  and  occasionally 
of  friction  have  been  intangible,  purely  speculative,  and 
now  and  then  the  subject  of  editorial  controversy;  but 
now  the  great  leaders  and  commonalties  of  both  Churches 
are  put  upon  the  line  of  direct  thought.  Each  Church 
knows  what  the  other  is  thinking  about — practically  what 
it  wants  aud  does  not  want.  As  to  the  formal  organic 
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union  of  the  two  Churches,  the  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken.  There  must  be  an  iutenser  revival  of  the  tradi- 
itous  and  memories  of  the  heroic  period,  when  there  was 
a common  pathway.  Probably  among  the  many  benefits 
which  the  twentieth  century  has  in  reserve  for  the  Amer- 
ican Church  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  Methodist 
unity. 

THE  MULE-SPINNER, 

To  those  who  have  110  familiarity  with  the  inner  work- 
ing of  a cotton  factory  it  may  not  be  apparent  why  the 
Mule-Spinners’  Uuiou  always  plays  such  a conspicuous 
part  when  there  are  “ labor  troubles”  in  the  New  England 
mills.  If  there  is  a strike,  it  is  generally  ordered  by  this 
Union;  and  whei\the  mule-spinners  strike,  all  the  varied 
machinery  on  the  many  floors  of  the  factory  comes  to  a 
standstill.  The  process  of  turning  cotton  in  the  bale  into 
rolls  of  cloth  in  packing-cases  stops,  aud  with  that  stop- 
page the  bringing  of  raw  material  from  distant  fields  and 
the  seuding  of  fiuisbed  goods  to  scattered  markets,  with 
all  th.it  depends  upon  them,  suffers  paralysis.  What 
ives  the  mule-spinners  so  much  power  over  a great  in- 
ustry? 

The  visitor  to  a cotton-mill  who  watches  a mule  in  op- 
eration looks  upon  a remarkable  machine.  He  will  see  at 
one  end  a complicated  mechanism,  by  which  the  force  is 
applied  to  its  wonderful  processes.  At  the  hack  is  a rank 
of  bobbins  containing  the  partly  prepared  material  in  the 
form  called  “roping,”  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  “ back 
boys  ” to  keep  supplied.  In  front  is  the  long  “ carriage,” 
with  its  hundreds  of  spindles,  running  slowly  out  as  the 
cotton  comes  through  between  the  lower  roller  of  finely 
grooved  steel  aud  the  upper  roller  covered  with  smooth 
leather,  and  is  spun  into  the  fine  threads  that  form  the  “ fill- 
ing” of  drillings,  sheetings,  or  calicoes,  and  then  running 
swiftly  back  as  this  yarn  is  wound  upon  slender  quills  or 
tubes  into  the  “ cops  ” that  are  to  fit  into  the  weaver’s 
shuttle. 

There  are  always  two  of  these  mules  facing  each  other, 
with  their  machinery  ends  juxtaposed,  and  their  carriages 
running  out  aud  in  over  the  space  intermediate  between  the 
bobbin-stacked  backs.  As  each  carriage  gets  to  the  end 
of  its  “ stretch  ” there  is  a pause,  a series  of  shurp  clacks 
aud  creaks  in  the  machinery,  a bowing  of  long  wires  be- 
fore the  rank  of  spindles  to  bear  down  the  threads  to  be 
wound  on  as  the  carriage  runs  in,  and  with  auother  clack 
aud  jerk  the  wires  are  brought  up,  the  rollers  which  have 
stopped  begin  to  roll  and  the  spindles  to  spin  again,  and 
the  carriage  starts  on  another  “stretch.”  At  theback  the 
barefoot,  lightly  clad  boy  is  constantly  darting  about  to 
remove  empty  bobbins,  and  to  replace  them  with  full  ones 
of  roping,  at  intervals  “ brushing  off”  from  the  carriage, 
while  it  still  runs  back  and  forth,  the  fluff  and  dust  that 
continually  accumulate.  Between  the  two  carriages, 
which  go  tirelessly  back  and  fortli  while  the  “cops”  are 
filling,  stalks  the  autocrat  of  labor  in  the  cotton-iuill — the 
mule-spinner. 

It  is  his  chief  business  to  “piece  up”  the  threads  as  , 
they  break  in  the  process  of  spinning,  as  one  and  another 
are  constantly  doing.  This  lie  does  deftly  and  swiftly 
While  the  machine  moves,  leaning  far  over  the  carriage  as 
it  nears  its  utmost  stretch,  and  following  it  in  for  quick 
work,  while  the  distance  from  spindle  to  roller  is  short. 
The  “piecing”  is  done  by  catching  the  broken  thread 
from  the  top  of  the  spindle,  drawing  it  up  just  far  enough, 
breaking  off  the  twisted  extremity  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  touching  the  end  lightly  to  the  slender 
roping,  that  comes  through  the  rollers  and  seems  to  feel 
about  for  its  broken  attachment.  The  “piecer,”  as  he  is 
called  in  the  factory,  passes  from  one  mule  to  the  other, 
and  up  and  down  the  length  of  their  constantly  moving 
carriages,  nnd  “pieces  up  the  ends”  all  day  long.  Ex- 
cept when  the  full  “cops”  are  to  be  removed  and  empty 
tubes  are  to  bd  put  on  the  spiudles,  or  oiling  has  to  be 
done,  or  some  accident  happens,  like  a general  break- 
down of  the  threads  or  some  faulty  action  in  the  mechan- 
ism, he  keeps  his  two  machines  going.with  the  occasional 
help  of  the  “ back  boy”  in  the  process  of  “doffing,”  or 
changing  from  full  to  empty  spindles. 

The  mule-spinner  is  generally  a stalwart  man,  from  twen- 
ty to  sixty,  clad  in  light  slippers,  overalls  hanging  loosely 
on  the  hips.and  a shirt  open  at  the  throat,  with  sleeves  rolled 
nearly  to  the  shoulder.  He  is  quick  on  his  feet  and  swift 
with  his  fingers,  and  he  is  on  the  move  with  little  cessation 
through  all  the  hours  when  “speed  is  on”— that  is,  when 
the  factory  machinery  is  going.  His  is  a work  of  skill 
aud  endurance,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  women.  The 
quiet,  steady-going  “frames,”  upon  which  the  warp  is 
spun,  with  the  swift  hut  gentle  whir  of  the  “flyers”  that 
contain  the  spools,  are  “tended”  by  women  almost  ex- 
clusively, but  they  never  run  mules.  And  the  mule  is  a 
necessity  of  the  whole  business,  though  effort  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  expended  to  get  rid  of  it.  No  “ frame’’ 
has  yet  been  devised  that  will  successfully  spin  “filling” 
for  woof  so  strong  as  that  spun  upon  the  mule  and  spin  it 
as  rapidly,  and  wind  it  in  a manner  to  be  so  conveniently 
used  in  the  shuttle.  Economy  lias  required  the  continued 
use  of  the  mule  in  spinning  “ filling,”  and  without  filling 
warp  is  made  in  vain:  the  loom  must  stop,  the  cloth  room 
is  without  cloth,  and  all  the  processes  back  of  spinning — 
the  speeders,  the  carders,  and  the  machine  that  tears  up 
the  cotton  just  from  the  bale  aud  works  it  in  a continuous 
fluffy  weh  for  the  cards — all  come  to  a stop.  The  factory 
is  silent  till  the  balky  mules  are  ready  to  start  up  again. 

That  is  wTliy  the  Mule-Spinners’  Union  is  the  arbiter  of 
strikes  in  the  cotton  industry.  If  these  spinners  strike,  no- 
body else  can  work,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  them  to  main- 
tain an  effective  union  than  for  any  other  class  of  opera- 
tives. Their  work  cannot  be  done  by  boys  or  women,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  up  by  “green  hands.”  It  requires  con- 
siderable skill  and  training,  not  only  in  the  process  of 
“piecing,”  but  in  the  care  of  a complicated  machine. 
And  the  force  of  mule-spinners  is  a small  one  in  the  large 
body  of  operatives  required  in  one  of  the  great  factories. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  maintain  an  organi- 
zation including  all  the  good  spinners,  and  in  general 
they  are  intelligent  enough  to  manage  their  union  with 
skill  and  effect.  When  they  have  a cause  which  induces 
them  to  hold  together,  and  brings  them  the  support  of-the 
other  operatives,  they  can  stop  the  millions  of  buzzing 
spindles,  and  silence  the  thousands  of  clattering  looms  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns;  and  the  effect  will  Ik* 
felt  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  over  the  railroads  of 
the  land,  and  iu  the  markets  of  the  world.  A.  K.  F. 
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SCIENCE  VERSUS  PREJUDICE. 

Mr.  W.  FI.  Garrison  says  lie  is  a cigarette 
smoker;  but  iu  his  “Brief  for  the  Cigarette,” 
reiul  before  the  Medico  - Legal  Society  in 
New  York,  at  its  last  meeting,  there  is  no 
trace  of  bis  mental  powers  being  obscured 
by  the  practice.  The  paper,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  that  society,  is  a calm,  concise, 
and  logical  summing  up  of  what  science  lias 
to  say  concerning  the  cigarette,  and  a fair 
and  fearless  demand  that  there  should  be  an 
end„of  indiscriminate  and  ignorant  abuse, 
and  a distinct  refutation  or  acceptance  of 
the  conclusions  of  science.  The  first  notice- 
able feature  of  his  paper  is  its  outspoken 
candor.  “The  annual  output  of  cigarettes 
for  1897,”  he  says,  “was  4, 000,000, 000  ; and 
if  the  cigarette  per  se  is  the  malign  thing 
that  its  opponents  claim  it  to  be,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  . . . should  be  suppressed 
without  delay.”  This  is  confidence  witli  a 
vengeance  ! The  cigarette  must  be  scien- 
tifically unassailable  if  its  advocate  can  at 
the  outset  of  the  discussion  so  fairly  chal- 
lenge the  detractors  of  the  cigarette. 

Mr.  Garrison  contends  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  cigarette  is  due  to  prejudice ; 
that  science,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
it  to  be  composed  of  nothing  but  tobacco 
and  paper,  both  free  from  any  foreign  in- 
gredient, and  the  purest  of  their  kind ; the 
tobacco  used  being  far  less  charged  with 
nicotine  than  cigars  or  smoking  and  chew- 
ing tobacco.  The  array  of  scientific  men, 
of  the  highest  reputation,  whom  he  marshals 
in  support  of  his  arguments  is  amazing. 

His  first  authority  is  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley, 
late  Chief  Chemist  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  says  that  a cigarette  is 
made  of  1.0926  grams  of  tobacco  enveloped 
in  a wrapper  of  paper  which  weighs  0.038 
grams.  Simply  tobacco  and  paper. 

As  to  the  quality  of  these,  he  quotes 
Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  of  the  Albany  Med- 
ical College,  Analyst  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  who  says  in  his  Ninth 
Annual  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  : “The  tobacco  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  is  much  less  fre- 
quently flavored  or  otherwise  artificially 
treated  than  is  chewing  or  smoking  tobacco 
and  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  ...  As  regards  the  paper  wrapper, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  impure  or  poison- 
ous paper  should  be  employed,  and  muuy 
reasons  why  it  should  not.” 

Again,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wharton,  Chemist  of 
Nashville,  Tenu.,  says  : “ The  analyses  and 
observations  of  the  materials  composing 
these  American  cigarettes  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  and  belief  that  they  are  made 
from  well-selected,  clean  tobacco  leaf,  and  a 
purified  article  of  harmless  paper.” 

The  popular  prejudice  has  variously  as- 
cribed to  cigarettes  a proportion  of  opium, 
morphine,  jimpson-weed,  belladonna,  glyce- 
rine, or  sugar.  The  city  of  Chicago  ordered 
an  analysis  from  time  to  time  of  specimens 
of  all  brands  sold  in  the  open  market.  City 
Chemist  Cass  L.  Kennicott  and  Assistant 
City  Chemist  D.  B.  Bisbee  reported  last 
October  that  all  the  cigarettes  were  made  of 
“ Bright  Virginia.”  This  is  a technical  term, 
and  means  a tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  purified  by  being  kept 
in  the  warehouse  for  three  years  before  it  is 
used.  Of  this  these  chemists'say  : “Frequent 
analyses  show  that  this  tobacco  contains 
only  from  1 to  per  cent,  of  nicotine.  The 
mildest  Havana  contains  much  more,  while 
the  best  grades  of  domestic  cigars  reach  as 
liigh  as  8%  Per  cent.” 

As  additional  authorities  corroborating 
those  points,  Mr.  Garrison  quotes  Dr.  G. 
F.  Payne,  State  Chemist  of  Georgia; 
Profs.  Robert  and  Alfred  M.  Peter,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.  ; James  Dewar,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Professor,  Cambridge 
University;  William  Odling,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity; C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.  A.,  MB., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of  Forensic 
Medicine  at  the  London  Hospital,  and 
James  F.  Babcock,  for  five  years  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy^  The  last  says,  in  a report  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  Committee  on  Public 
Health,  “The  papers  contained  such  ele- 
ments as  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
plants  producing  the  fibre  from  which  they 
are  made,  and  contained  no  others.  . . . The 
fillings  were  found  to  consist  of  tobacco,  and 
nothing  else.” 

Mr.  Garrison  remarks,  “Is  not  this  con- 
clusive ? Not  a doubt,  not  even  a qualified 
statement  by  any  of  these  disinterested  ex- 
perts !” 
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ures kings." 
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U NDER  the  DingLey  bill  the  revenues  for  Jan- 
uary lack  $8,000,000  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  government.  This  is  not  a progres- 
sion towards  the  equalization  of  income  and  outgo 
that  Mr.  Dingley  has  promised. 

There  seems  to  be  some  fear  in  England  that  the 
British  government  will  recede  from  the  splendid 
position  in  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  placed 
it.  Russia  is  threatening  by  moving  troops  into 
Manchuria, and  is  even  moving  towards  the  frontier 
of  Afghanistan  ; but  ev.ery  friend  of  freedom  and 
civilization  will  hope  that  the  insistence  of  the  Eng- 
glish  press  will  convince  Lord  Salisbury  that  for 
once  his  foreign  policy  may  be  safely  of  that  manly 
kind  which  once  made  Great  Britain  the  domi- 
nating force  of  Europe. 

It  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $4,144,912  for  sea-coast  defences,  most 
of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  new  works  and  new 
guns.  So  far  as  this  is  essential,  no  one  will  be- 
grudge the  money,  but  in  the  mean  time  there  is 
not  a sufficiency  of  artillerymen  to  take  proper  care 
of  the  forts  and  guns  that  the  country  already  pos- 
sesses. Common  prudence  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  two  new  regiments  of  artillery 
asked  for  by  Secretary  Alger  and  General  Miles 
be  provided. 

Governor  Black  and  Senator  Platt  have  been 
in  consultation  recently  on  the  subject  of  a new 
primary  law,  and  reports  say  that  the  Governor  is 
trying  to  persuade  the  Senator  to  permit  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  State  government  to  enact 
“ the  best  primary  law  that  can  be  passed.”  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  good  can  come  out  of  such 
a consultation,  nor,  for  that  matter,  that  Senator 
Platt  and  Governor  Black  will  ever  consent  to  a 
good  primary  law;  for  a primary  law  cannot  be 
good  unless  the  whole  machinery  of  nomination 
he  under  the  control  of  the  State,  free  from  inter- 
ference by  party  machines  or  party  bosses. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  has  recently  asked 
Senator  Lindsay  to  resign,  because  he  is  not  in  fa- 
vor of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  action  has 
been  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a resolution 
in  the  New  York  Assembly  requesting  the  resigna- 
tion of  Senator  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  this  State, 
because  he  voted  for  the  Teller  resolution.  Neither 
of  these  resolutions  is  of  any  real  importance,  al- 
though government  of  the  nation  by  State  Legis- 
latures would  doubtless  be  quite  as  intelligent  as 
government  by  the  present  United  States  Senate. 
The  Kentucky  Legislature  does  not  really  expect 
Senator  Lindsay  to  vote  against  his  convictions, 
nor  do  the  Republicans  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  expect  Senator  Murphy  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  his  machine,  and  the  sufficient  protection 
of  collars  and  cuffs. 

We  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  express  our 
regret  that  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  has 
thought  it  wise  to  stop  the  publication  of  Garden 
and  Forest.  No  worthier  effort  to  establish  a jour- 
nal of  the  very  best  quality  has  ever  been  made  in 
any  country.  Garden  and  Forest  was  not  only 
an  authority  on  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and 
kindred  topics,  which  were  the  main  themes  of  its 
articles,  but  it  was  a most  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished advocate  of  art  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
out-of-door  nature,  and  its  influence  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  originator  and  proprietor,  Professor 
Sargent,  and  that  of  its  editor,  the  late  W.  A. 
Stiles,  were  powerful  for  good.  The  paper  lasted 
only  a few  years,  but  while  it  endured  it  made  its 
mark  both  upon  country  and  municipal  life,  and 
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those  who  regarded  it  with  intelligent  interest, 
and  read  it  because  they  loved  nature  and  art  and 
good  literature,  will  greatly  miss  it. 

The  Tammany  Hall  Mayor  of  New  York  is  im- 
proving every  opportunity  that  is  afforded  him  to 
demonstrate  his  unworthiness  of  the  high  place  to 
which  machine  politics  has  elevated  him.  We 
trust  that  the  afflicted  people  of  Chicago  and  other 
cities  are  reading  the  New  York  daily  newspapers. 
It  may  do  them  good  to  comprehend  the  ruffianism 
which  Tammany  breeds.  In  almost  every  contact 
between  Mr.  Croker's  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  the 
Mayor  has  been  guilty  of  violent  outbursts  of 
temper  and  of  unseemly  insolence.  In  every  case 
in  which  he  has  dealt  with  experts  his  insolence 
has  been  the  garb  of  his  ignorance.  A few  days 
ago,  in  considering  the  budget  for  the  coming  year 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  made  a most  ill- 
mannered  and  barbarous  assault  upon  modern  ed- 
ucation and  the  public  schools.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  our  public -school  system 
knows  that  it  has  been  vastly  improved  under  the 
intelligent  management  of  the  present  Board  of 
Education;  but  Mayor  Van  Wyck  thinks  that  the 
old  Tammany  schools  were  good  enough  for  him, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
children  of  to-day.  He  does  not  realize  that  the 
schools  that  were  good  enough  for  him  produced 
him,  and  that  the  city  is  interested  in  having 
better  schools  which  will  produce  better  men. 

The  trial  of  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  for 
the  shooting  of  the  striking  miners  at  Hazleton 
began  last  week,  and  at  this  writing  we  have,  of 
course,  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  case.  In  this  respect  we  are  unlike  some  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  which  continue  to  presume 
that  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  the  charge  against 
them,  which  is  that  of  murder.  Now  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  law  is  that  they  are  innocent,  and 
the  presumption  was  aided  by  the  evidence  so  far 
as  it  was  known  to  the  public  at  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence.  If  Sheriff  Martin  and 
his  deputies  can  be  shown  to  be  criminal,  they 
should  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law; 
but  so  far  they  have  not  had  fair  treatment  from 
the  community  whose  officers  they  were.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  upon  their  lives  and  upon 
their  homes,  and  the  authorities  of  Luzerne  County 
have  not  protected  them.  The  community  itself 
refused  to  furnish  them  the  bail  which  the  law 
permitted  them,  either  through  indifference  to  their 
fate  or  on  account  of  fear  of  the  mob,  and  the 
persecuted  sheriff  and  his  deputies  were  obliged 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  buy  bonds  from  a 
trust  company.  As  we  have  said,  if  these  defend- 
ants are  guilty  they  should  be  condemned  and 
punished;  but  if,  as  the  evidence  at  the  time  indi- 
cated, they  were  upholding  the  law  and  protecting 
its  majesty  from  outrage,  they  should  be  honored 
and  rewarded,  and  we  trust  that  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  great  enough  and  pow- 
erful enough  to  give  these  officers  of  Luzerne 
County  a fairer  chance  than  has  thus  far  been 
accorded  them. 

The  United  States  government  is  forced  by  its 
tariff  policy  into  the  doing  of  very  shabby  things. 
Signor  Boldini,  a distinguished  portrait -painter, 
came  to  this  country  a few  months  ago  at  the  in- 
vitation of  some  dealers  in  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  portraits.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  portrait-painters  of  the  world,  and  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  peer  of  our  own  John 
Sargent.  The  treatment  of  the  two  men  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  respectively,  is  calculated. to  make 
decent  Americans  blush  aud  decent  Europeans 
sneer.  Boldini  brought  some  pictures  with  him, 
which  were  admitted,  on  his  bond,  for  exhibition 
during  the  period  of  six  months.  Some  busy- 
* bodies,  said  to  be  rival  dealers  of  the  house  at 
whose  rooms  Boldini’s  pictures  are  on  exhibition, 
suggested  to  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
that  the  pictures  thus  admitted  free  of  duty  might 
be  purchased.  Thereupon  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  the  guise  of  a woman,  sneaked  into 
the  establishment  and,  tempting  the  artist's  agent 
to  an  alleged  violation  of  law,  purchased  one  of 
the  pictures,  and  thereupon  seized  the  rest.  As  the 
law  seems  to  contemplate  that  pictures  thus  admitted 
may  be  sold,  by  providing  that  duty  shall  be  paid  on 
all  of  them  that  are  not  taken  out  of  the  country  by 
the  artist  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  the  action  of 
the  government  seems  to  amount  to  nothing  but  a 
bit  of  contemptible  espionage  and  brutal  inhospi- 
tality to  a distinguished  foreigner.  As  we  have 
said,  the  difference  between  this  treatment  and  that 
accorded  to  Mr.  Sargent  emphasizes  the  shameful- 
ness of  the  conduct  of  our  own  government.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  made  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  England,  and  he  and  all  other  worthy  American 
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artists  are  treated  with  more  than  decent  respect  in 
Europe;  but  so  long  as  we  have  the  kind  of  tariff 
tyranny  under  which  we  suffer  we  shall  have  to 
blush  for  such  barbarities  as  that  which  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York  has  practised  upon 
Boldini. 

HOPE  FROM  THE  HOUSE. 
rpHE  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  leader 
J.  ship  of  Mr.  Reed,  made  short  work  of  the 
Teller  resolution.  By  a vote  of  182  to  132  the 
House  refused  to  agree  to  the  proposition  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  could  be  resumed  without  a 
breach  of  the  faith  due  to  the  public  creditor.  For, 
as  Mr.  Dingley  pointed  out,  it  was  this  feature  of 
the  resolution  that  was  of  serious  import.  It  was 
essentially  a denial  of  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  metals,  as  it  was 
a denial  of  the  promise  of  the  Republican  party  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard  until  international  bi- 
metallism could  be  brought  about.  The  resolution, 
as  every  one  knows,  was  intended  by  the  silver  men 
merely  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  currency  legisla 
tion  at  the  present  session.  Now  that  Mr.  Reed  has 
taken  this  question  firmly  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  not  drop  it  until  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  have  done  its  best  to  promote  currency 
reform.  The  great  business  to  be  even  tually  done  by 
Congress  is,  first,  the  protection  of  the  present  gold 
standard  of  value,  and  second,  the  divorce  of  the 
government  from  the  banking  business.  The  im- 
mediate business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  passage  of  the  best  money  bill  possible  uuder 
existing  conditions,  and  the  prevention  thereby  of 
the  capture  of  the  next  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  free-coinage  people.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  immediate  business  in  hand,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  is  the  main  dependence  of  the 
country. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  McKinley’s  atti- 
tude show  that  neither  of  the  present  national  or- 
ganizations is  to  be  depended  upon  in  a determined 
struggle  for  sound  money.  We  say  this  notwith- 
standing Mr.  McKinley’s  speech  at  the  recent  din- 
ner of  tlie  Manufacturers’ Association  in  New  York. 
Mr.  McKinley  there  professed  his  determination 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that  will 
debase  the  currency.  Undoubtedly  this  meant  that  if 
such  a resolution  as  that  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
a vote  of  47  to  32  had  reached  him,  Mr.  McKinley 
would  have  vetoed  it.  But  if  the  President  is  to  be 
counted  as  a firm  and  effective  force  in  favor  of  sound 
money,  he  must  designate  his  measure  of  reform, 
and  do  his  utmost  to  secure  its  enactment  by  Con- 
gress. That  is  what  Mr.  Cleveland  did  w hen  he 
compelled  the  passage  of  the  bill  repealing  the  pur- 
chasing clause  of  the  SHERMAN  act;  and  that  is 
what  Mr.  McKinley  must  do  if  he  is  to  appear  as 
the  leader  of  the  sound-currency  forces.  We  have 
had  generalities  from  him  before  this.  We  have 
been  told  before,  in  the  language  of  the  stump, 
that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  We  must 
know  now,  if  we  are  to  follow  him,  whether  his 
mind  has  intelligently  formulated  the  professions 
of  his  heart.  Is  he  for  or  against  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  bill  sug 
gested  by  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Commission, 
or  is  there  any  measure  to  which  he  will  agree  and 
which  he  will  urge  upon  his  party  friends  in  Con- 
gress? Although  Mr.  Carlisle  was  quite  as  de- 
voted a friend  of  unconditional  repeal  as  Mr.  Cleve 
land  was,  no  one  during  the  latter’s  term  ever  made 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  President  marched 
behind  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  now  it  is 
clear  that  Secretary  Gage  stands  as  the  sound- 
money  champion  of  the  administration,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  comforting  words  of  his  after 
dinner  speech,  Mr.  McKinley  is  yet  an  uncertain 
element  so  far  as  any  practical  and  definite  measure 
of  reform  is  concerned.  Mr.  McKinley,  however, 
in  a large  way  represents  the  national  Republican 
organization,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Hanna,  is  not  only  his  personal 
friend,  but  his  personal  representative,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  that  gentleman  has  not  yet  shown  himself 
to  be  a strong  and  dependable  friend  of  the  cause. 
Moreover,  the  national  organization  intends  to  fol- 
low the  modern  custom  of  party  organizations,  and  to 
avoid  the  issue  as  long  as  possible.  Such  prominent 
Republicansas  Senators  Carter, Chandler. Clark, 
Pritchard.  Shoup,  Warren,  and  Wolcott  voted 
for  the  Teller  resolution  against  the  desires  and 
the  dictation  of  their  party  organization.  In  any 
future  meeting  of  the  national  organization  these 
men  and  their  friends  will  have  an  influence,  and 
will  probably  be  listened  to.  If  their  influence 
were  not  powerful,  and  if  the  Republican  national 
organization  were  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  were  determined  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion definitely,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  Republicans  of  the  House  except  two  voted 
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for  the  gold  standard,  the  National  Committee  would 
hold  a meeting  at  once,  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  these  Senators  to  remain  in  the  party,  except  af- 
ter a renunciation  of  their  allegiance  to  the  free- 
silver  interest. 

We  expect  nothing,  however,  from  the  national 
organization,  while  the  Democratic  organization  is 
hopelessly  given  over  not  only  to  the  cause  of  free 
silver,  but  to  every  other  heresy  which  Bryan  rep- 
resented in  the  last  campaign.  When  such  gold 
Democrats  as  Senators  Gray  of  Delaware,  Lindsay 
of  Kentucky,  and  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  who  are 
counted  as  men  of  principle,  prefer  their  party  to 
their  principles,  and  are  willing  to  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  Murphy  of  New  York  and  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  who  believe  in  themselves  and  their  party 
first,  and  in  their  country  incidentally,  nothing 
good  can  come  from  the  organization  to  which  they 
all  belong.  Senator  Caffery  alone  in  the  Senate 
represents  the  gold  Democrats  who  put  this  money 
issue  entirely  above  party  consideration. 

The  situation  is  not  promising,  but  it  is  not  hope- 
less. Everything  depends  upon  the  struggle  that 
can  be  made  for  sound  money  in  the  Congressional 
elections  of  this  year.  Besides  the  admirable  action 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  a hopeful  sign  is 
to  be  found  in  the  votes  against  the  Teller  reso- 
lution of  Senators  Baker  of  Kansas,  Hansbrough 
of  North  Dakota,  McBride  of  Oregon,  and  Wilson 
of  Washington.  Here  was  aid  coming  from  silver 
strongholds,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  Senators 
felt  themselves  able  to  vote  against  the  Teller 
resolution  because  they  knew  that  they  would  be 
supported  at  home  if  they  stood  for  the  policy  of 
the  gold-standard  members  of  their  party.  The 
struggle  must  be  carried  into  the  Congressional 
districts,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  way  for  the 
contest  is  prepared  by  a thorough  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
constituencies  are  sounder  than  Senators,  and  that 
they  are  properly  represented  in  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s, the  Speaker  has  an  opportunity  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  the  place  which  was  held  by  Mr. 
Cleveland.  He  has  just  taken  one  long  stride 
in  this  direction.  He  dominates  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  Mr.  Cleveland  dominated  his  cab- 
inet. The  House  does  as  he  directs,  and  will,  if 
he  commands,  debate  and  pass  a measure  mak- 
ing the  securities  of  the  government  definitively 
gold  securities,  providing  for  the  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks,  and  for  theincrease  of  bank- 
ing facilities  in  remote  regions  of  the  country.  If 
the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  carry  to  their  constituents,  with  theendorse- 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  a bill  that  shall 
contain  provisions  like  these,  a long  step  will  have 
been  taken  in  the  struggle  for  sound  money  in  the 
Congressional  districts.  Even  free-silver  districts 
are  not  hopeless,  because  it  can  be  shown  by  a de- 
bate in  the  House  and  by  discussion  on  the  stump 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country  alone 
is  impossible,  at  least  during  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  improbable  for  many  years  to  come; 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  existing  currency  system 
of  the  country  is  productive  of  such  evils  as  those 
from  which  our  business  interests  suffered  in  1893; 
that  whether  the  community  does  or  does  not  be- 
lieve that  silver  eventually  should  form  part  of  the 
metal  money  of  the  country,  relief  can  be  bad  by 
the  destruction  of  that  feature  of  government  paper 
which  enables  it  to  be  used  for  exhausting  the  coin 
in  the  Treasury,  and  that  still  greater  relief  can  be 
had  by  the  producers  from  the  extension  of  bank- 
ing facilities  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  do 
not  now  enjoy  them,  and  which  cannot  now  enjoy 
them  by  reason  of  the  existing  national  banking 
law.  This  is  the  time  for  earnest  work  and  urgent 
preparation,  and  the  work  of  preparation  can  no- 
where be  better  begun  than  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  sooner  the  beginning  is  made 
the  better,  for  we  fancy  that  both  the  House  and 
the  country  are  just  now  in  a mood  to  listen  in- 
telligently and  patiently  to  discussion  on  this 
subject. 

All  depends  upon  the  Speaker.  It  is  clear 
that  he  is  greatly  more  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  currency  action  %than  he  was  during  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  administration.  If  his  party  is  to 
render  any  further  service  to  the  country,  it  must 
be  in  this  way,  and  under  his  leadership.  It  is 
within  his  power  to  make  the  beginning  of  a new 
time  for  the  organization  to  which  he  is  so  greatly 
attached.  The  weeks  of  the  session  are  going  by, 
and  Mr.  Reed’s  Committee  on  Banking  aud  Cur- 
rency seems  to  the  world  outside  to  be  trifling  with 
great  interests.  He  can  wring  out  of  the  jarring 
elements  concurrence  and  a report,  and  he  can 
again  impress  upon  the  world  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  sound  views, 
and  that  there  is  not  only  no  danger  of  deprecia- 


tion of  our  currency  at  the  hands  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  come  most  recently  from  the 
people,  but  that  they  are  ready  to  do  their  part 
towards  placing  our  money  system  on  a sound 
basis. 


“COLD  FACTS  ” AND  HAWAII. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

Never  has  the  hollowness  of  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  annexing  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  been 
more  clearly  exposed  than  in  the  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Senator  Frye  at  the  banquet  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New 
York.  “ I am  only  going  to  call  your  attention  to 
a few  cold  facts,”  said  he.  “ What  is  the  property 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  worth?  $39,000,000.  Who 
owns  it?  Americans  own  $30,000,000  of  it.  Their 
commerce  was  last  year  $23,000,000.  We  enjoyed 
92£  percent,  of  it. . . . You  are  hunting  for  markets? 
Do  you  want  to  lose  that  one?  Well,  if  the  United 
States  Senate  does  not  give  a two-thirds  vote  in 
favor  of  annexation,  you  have  lost  it.” 

This  is  an  astounding  assertion.  If  it  were  true 
that  without  annexation  we  would  lose  that  prop- 
erty and  that  trade,  how  did  it  happen  that  we 
ever  got  it  without  annexation?  For  it  is  a “ cold 
fact”  that  all  that  Hawaiian  property  and  trade 
were  acquired  by  Americans  while  Hawaii  was  not 
a part  of  this  republic,  but  an  independent  state. 
Why,  then,  should  we  lose  those  advantages  if 
Hawaii  continues  to  be  an  independent  state? 

But  Senator  Frye  tells  us  solemnly  that  “ if  the 
treaty  is  not  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  less  than  a year  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  un- 
der the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain.”  Now  as- 
suming it  were  really  to  be  feared  — which  it  is 
not  at  all — that  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  treaty 
in  the  Senate  would  be  followed  by  a British  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  would  such  a 
protectorate  mean  the  confiscation  of  American 
property  in  Hawaiian  territory  and  the  closing  of 
the  Hawaiian  ports  to  American  trade?  Is  it  not 
a “ cold  fact  ” that  Great  Britain  is  loudly  proclaim- 
ing her  policy  to  keep  the  ports  under  her  control, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations?  Thus  while  strongly  objecting  to  a 
British  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  we 
certainly  cannot  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
take  away  our  property  or  our  trade. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  unless  we  speedily  an- 
nex those  islands  Great  Britain  will  take  them?  Is 
it  not  time  that  this  venerable  bugbear  of  some  for- 
eign power  being  sure  to  take  this  or  that,  unless 
we  take  it,  should  at  last  subside?  Fifty  years  ago 
the  American  people  were  to  be  stampeded  into  a 
prompt  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  prediction  that, 
as  Spain  could  not  hold  that  island,  Great  Britain 
would  surely  take  it,  unless  we  did.  Less  than 
thirty  years  ago  we  were  told  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily take  St.  Thomas  and  San  Domingo,  for  un- 
less we  did  some  evil-minded  European  power 
would  pounce  upon  those  valuable  possessions. 
Well,  it  is  a “ cold  fact  ” that  we  took  neither  Cuba, 
nor  St.  Thomas,  nor  San  Domingo;  and  it  is  an 
equally  “cold  fact”  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
any  other  power  ever  raised  a hand  to  turn  our  ab- 
stinence to  its  advantage.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  no  foreign  power  would  have  liked  to  pos- 
sess those  islands.  But  I do  mean  to  say  that  no 
foreign  power  stretched  out  its  hands  to  take  any 
of  them,  knowing  that  the  United  States  would 
object. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  our 
objection  would  be  less  potent  in  the  case  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands?  Hear  Senator  Frye.  He  tells 
us  that  forty-seven  years  ago  Admiral  Dupont 
made  a report  concerning  the  military  importance 
of  Hawaii,  and  then,  says  Senator  Frye,  “ we  gave 
notice  to  the  whole  world  to  keep  their  hands  off 
those  islands.  They  had  been  seized  four  times — 
once  by  Russia,  once  by  England,  and  twice  by 
France — and  we  said  to  those  three  nations,  ‘Here- 
after keep  your  hands  off  from  those  islands;  they 
are  under  our  protection.’  If  forty-seven  years  ago 
they  were  so  important,  how  about  to-day?”  Well, 
if  forty-seven  years  ago,  when  our  population  was 
only  23  millions,  and  our  wealth  and  power  not  to 
be  compared  with  what  they  are  now,  a mere  note 
of  warning  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  suf- 
ficed to  induce  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  to 
“ keep  their  hands  off  from  those  islands,”  will  it 
require  more  than  a warning  to-day,  when  we  have 
a population  of  75  millions,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  richest  and  strongest  nation  in  the  world? 
It  is  a “cold  fact,”  made  evident  ever  so  many 
times,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  to 
that  of  the  Venezuela  trouble,  that  since  the  close 
of  our  civil  war  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  precepts 
of  British  statesmanship  to  remain  on  good  terms 
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with  the  United  States,  and  that  no  British  govern- 
ment would  be  tempted  by  any  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a protectorate  over  Hawaii  to  get  into  a 
serious  quarrel  with  this  republic.  This  stale  talk 
about  what  Great  Britain  is  going  to  do  against  the 
United  States  has  so  long  been  the  resort  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  demagogy  that  self-respecting  pub- 
lic men  should  at  last  be  ashamed  of  it. 

It  is  equally  silly  to  say  that  if  we  do  not  annex 
Hawaii  Japan  will  do  so.  No  clear-headed  states- 
man will  believe  for  a moment  that  Japan,  strug- 
gling to  maintain  its  new  place  among  the  powers 
of  the  world,  and  straining  its  scanty  financial 
resources  for  that  purpose  to  the  utmost,  could  be 
so  foolish  as  to  provoke  the  ill-will  of  so  great  and 
hitherto  so  friendly  a power  as  the  United  Slates 
by  scattering  in  distant  adventures  its  military  and 
naval  forces  which  are  so  sadly  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  interests  near  by. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  we  decline  accepting  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  when  they  are  offered  to  us,  we 
are  estopped  from  objecting  if  some  one  else  takes 
them.  The  same  flimsy  argument  was  urged  in  the 
San  Domingo  case.  Nothing  could  be  more  pre- 
posterous. The  acceptance  of  this  proposition  on 
our  part  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  our  whole 
Monroe  doctrine.  It  would  mean  that,  having  re- 
fused to  annex  San  Domingo  once,  we  could  not 
object  to  any  European  power  taking  it;  or  that 
if  some  American  republic,  Nicaragua  for  instance, 
offered  itself  to  us  without  being  taken,  this  re- 
fusal would  preclude  us  from  insisting  upon 
Nicaragua’s  remaining  an  independent  state  in  case 
some  accidental  dictator  there  should  attempt  to 
sell  it  to  some  European  power,  as  Baez  tried  to 
sell  San  Domingo.  The  “cold  fact”  is  that  if  we 
now  decline  to  accept  Hawaii  from  the  hands  of 
the  accidental  dictators  there,  our  moral  authority 
in  forbidding  any  other  power  to  take  it,  and  in 
insisting  that  it  shall  remain  an  independent  state, 
will  not  be  less  than  it  was  before,  but  it  will  be 
far  greater  and  more  commanding,  for  nobody 
will  then  be  able  to  say  that  we  assert  it  with  the 
selfish  intent  of  finally  seizing  the  prize  ourselves. 
No  power  will  dare  to  defy  it. 

Senator  Frye  says  further:  “If  you  have  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  are  you  going 
to  rest  your  ships,  and  to  get  your  coal,  and  to 
have  your  naval  stations  ? There  is  but  one  spot 
left  in  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  is  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.”  Well,  where  do  we  “ rest  our 
ships ’’and  “get  our  coal  ” now?  It  is  a “cold  fact” 
that  we  do  so  in  the  independent  state  of  Hawaii, 
and  also  in  other  countries  equally  independent. 
What  a novel  and  strauge  idea  is  this  that  we  can- 
not “ rest  our  ships  ” or  “ get  our  coal  ” in  any  ports 
that  do  not  belong  to  us!  If  so.  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Australia  would  be  to  us  substantially 
inaccessible  countries.  And  as  to  a naval  station, 
have  we  not  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii,  which  we 
may  fortify  and  use  for  all  sorts  of  naval  purposes 
as  soon  as  we  see  fit?  Must  we  annex  the  whole  of 
Hawaii  in  order  to  get  accommodations  and  pro- 
tection for  our  fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor  which  is 
already  at  our  disposal?  Must  Great  Britain 
annex  the  whole  of  Spain  in  order  to  hold  Gib- 
raltar? 

So  much  for  Senator  Frye’s  “cold  facts.”  A 
candid  review  of  them  proves  clearly  that  all  the 
advantages  which  we  are  told  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  would  bring  us  may  be  had  without  it. 
And  now  we  are  asked— even  without  the  induce- 
ment of  an  otherwise  unobtainable  benefit — to  in- 
corporate in  our  political  system  a foreign  country, 
over  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  our  nearest 
coast,  and  to  smirch  our  character  as  a nation  by 
taking  it  from  the  hands  of  a usurping  oligarchy 
put  in  power  by  a revolutionary  act  lawlessly 
aided  by  our  own  officers,  and  not  representing  the 
people;  a country  the  defence  of  which  will  re- 
quire us  to  maintain  large  and  costly  armaments 
not  otherwise  necessary;  a country  with  a tropical 
climate,  the  principal  laboring  force  in  which  can 
never  be  of  Germanic  blood,  and  in  which  demo- 
cratic institutions  as  we  understand  them  can 
never  flourish ; a country  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  whose  population  consists  of  Kanakas, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Portuguese,  with  a very 
slight  sprinkling  of  Americans,  Englishmen,  and 
Germans!  We  are  asked  to  expose  ourselves  to 
the  chance  of  that  country  being  made  a State  of 
this  Union,  its  population,  through  their  Senators 
and  Representatives,  to  take  part  in  ruling  this  re- 
public, and  our  people;  in  closely  contested  Presi- 
dential elections,  to  wait  for  the  returns  of  the 
Kanaka  or  Portuguese  vote  in  the  back  districts  of 
far-away  Oahu  Island  to  decide  our  destinies!  We 
are  asked  to  excite  by  this  annexation  the  appetite 
for  more  aggrandizement,  and  thus  to  launch  out 
on  an  indefinite  policy  of  wild  adventure!  Truly 
the  “cold  facts”  of  the  case  cannot  be  too  soberly 
weighed. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

Splendid  ns  n spectacle,  interesting  ns  a historical 
review  of  California  history,  and  full  of  the  humor  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  pioneer  life  in  the  new  land  of 
gold  was  the  great  parade  at  San  Francisco  on  January 
24,  which  opened  the  exercises  of  Jubilee  week,  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  Marshall’s  discovery  of  gold 
fifty  years  ago.  The  event  that  was  celebrated  was  full  of 
the  romance  of  history.  In  its  far-reaching  consequences 
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few  events  in  American  annals  have  been  so  important. 
And  what  has  given  a revival  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
days  of  ’49  is  the  present  keen  interest  in  the  Klondike, 
that  arctic  gold  region,  which  promises  to  rival  the  sud- 
den and  amazing  stream  of  Californian  wealth  that  as- 
tonished the  civilized  world  a half-century  ago.  Doubt- 
less many  who  saw  the  revival  in  picturesque  floats  of 
old  mining  days  in  California  recalled  the  recent  reports 
from  the  Yukon  of  placers  as  rich  as  those  of  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevndas. 

Another  phase  of  the  parade  which  could  not  fail  to 
impress  any  one  who  saw  it  was  the  contrast  between  the 
old  mining  days  and -the  present 
period.  This  contrast  was  shown 
in  many  forms.  It  was  brought 
out  by  the  primitive  rocker  and 
long  tom  used  by  the  placer  miner 
in  California  until  hydraulic  ma- 
chinery was  perfected  so  as  to  ac- 
complish in  a single  day  what  under 
the  old  laborious  hand  processes 
required  a fortnight  of  the  hardest 
work.  It  was  seen  in  the  fire-en- 
gines, several  of  the  old  type  that 
were  used  in  New  York  in  the  for- 
ties being  followed  by  the  latest 
perfected  steam-engines  and  water- 
towers.  Many  of  the  floats  also 
were  object-lessons  in  the  enor- 
mous material  development  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  span  of  two  gener- 
ations, from  the  pastoral  life  de- 
scrilied  by  Richard  Henry  Dana  in 
Two  Years  Before  the  Must  to  the 
eager  existence  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  to-day,  which  stands 
among  the  foremost  States  in  the 
production  of  gold,  wheat,  fruits, 
nuts,  and  many  other  products,  and 
which  has  developed  in  its  south- 
ern colonies  ideal  communities  that 
would  have  pleased  the  author  of 


News  from  Nowhere.  Equally  significant  and 
noteworthy  was  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  parade.  It  was  made  up  of  many  peoples, 
but  not  even  the  Orientals  proved  to  lie  aliens 
when  it  came  to  a Share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
gold  discovery.  The  Chinese  furnished  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  of  the  divisions  in  the 
parade;  anil  they  were  there  by  right,  for  they 
contributed  much  of  the  rough  labor  that  built 
up  the  great  mining  and  railroad  industries  of 
California.  Without  their  aid  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  could  not  have  been  built  for 
years.  They  pierced  the  Sierra;  they  defied  the  elements 
in  winter,  and  established  a record  for  rapid  railroad  work 
under  enormous  difficulties 
which  was  not  equalled 
for  a quarter  of  a century. 

For  years  after  the  Kearney 
snnd-lot  agitation  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  for 
Chinese  to  enter  a public 
parade  in  Snn  Francisco. 

The  change  in  sentiment 
was  shown  by  the  applause 
that  greeted  the  Celestials 
in  this  Jubilee  procession. 

It  would  require  several 
columns  to  give  any  de- 
tailed sketch  of  this  parade, 
so  rich  in  features  that  ap- 
pealed to  every  one  famil- 
iar with  Californian  history 
and  achievement.  The  di- 
visions of  the  procession 
that  called  out  the  heartiest 
applause  were  the  United 
States  troops,  the  pioneers, 
and  old  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  war,  the  firemen 
who  ran  with  Broderick 
and  other  fire-laddies  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Bowery  in 
New  York,  the  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters,  the  school- 
children, the  foreign  mili- 
tary and  social  clubs,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  floats. 

The  regulars  marched 
well,  and  their  presence  in 
larger  numbers  than  in  any 
previotis  parade  in  this 
State  wns  the  subject  of 
favorable  comment.  The  State  militia  also  made  an 
excellent  appearance.  When  the  old  pioneers  and  the 
miuers  came  in  sight  cheers  went  up  all  along  the  street. 
General  Bid  well  was  in  a carriage,  a pioneer  of  pioneers, 
for  he  was  here  several  years  before  the  Bear  flag  was 
raised.  In  another  carriage  were  the  four  ancient  men 
who  worked  with  Marshall  on  Sutter’s  mill,  and  saw 
the  first  nuggets  taken  from  the  mill  race  at  Coloma.  One 
of  the  most  striking  floats  in  this  division  was  that  of  Cala- 


veras County.  It  bore  the  device  of  a huge  skull,  gilded. 
Under  the  skull  was  the  legend  : “Calaveras,  the  county 
of  skulls,  the  home  of  the  Utica,  Gwin,  and  other  mines. 
The  products  of  Calaveras  since  1850  would  build  this 
skull  of  solid  gold — $1,000,000,000.”  Before  this  float 
marched  the  Miners’  Band  from  Calaveras  County. 

In  the  third  division  was  a miniature  representation  of 
one  of  Columbus’s  caravels.  Then  came  the  grizzled  old 
exempt  firemen,  who  lmd  run  to  many  a dangerous  blaze 
in  the  early  days  of  Snn  Francisco,  dragging  along  the 
small  hand-engines  which  they  now  had  with  them.  The 
engine  that  excited  the  greatest  interest  was  a small,  beauti- 
fully ornamented  one  made  in  New  York  seventy-eight 
years  ago,  and  once  owned  by  Martin  Van  Buren.  Be- 
hind it  came  several  engines,  all  richly  adorned,  which 
were  in  use  when  the  Volunteer  Firemen  under  Broderick 
played  so  important  a part  in  city  government. 

At  the  head  of  the  fourth  division,  given  up  to  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters,  was  one  of  the  fine  floats  of  the  pro- 
cession, a perfect  copy  of  the  Mission  Dolores,  the  old 
mission  church  in  San  Francisco,  with  its  white  adolte 
walls  and  red-tiled  roof.  To  lend  Spanish  color  to  this 
division  came  a group  of  Caballeros,  all  in  rich  costume, 
with  handsomely  ornamented  saddles.  Another  hand- 
some float  was  “ The  Thirty-first  Starof  the  Union.”  This 
showed  a typical  miner  handing  to  Miss  Columbia  a 
golden  star,  while  at  her  side  was  Commodore  Slant, 
holding  an  American  flag  with  a space  in  the  blue  wait- 
ing for  the  new  star  of  California.  Then  came  the  vari- 
ous “parlors,”  or  branches,  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West.  Each  had  a richly  decorated  banner,  nnd 
each  was  made  noteworthy  by  some  device  of  costume. 
Behind  them  came  a delegation  of  Native  Daughters, 
dressed  in  white  costumes  with  orange  trimming,  and 
mounted  on  handsome  horses.  The  Native  Daughters 
float  represented  “California,  the  Golden  Star  of  the 
Union.”  The  central  figure  was  the  Queen  of  the  Jubilee, 
and  around  her  were  grouped  little  girls  clad  in  yellow  of 
the  rich  shade  of  the  California  poppy. 

The  Irish  and  German  societies  made  a fine  appearance, 
the  Hannoveraner  Verein  being  conspicuous  for  their  rich 
costumes  and  their  gray  horses,  all  of  uniform  size.  Fol- 
lowing these  came  the  League  of  the  Cross  Cadets,  who 
marched  well.  Next  came  a typical  pack-train  of  early 
days — the  “prairie  schooner”  with  dust  heavy  on  its 
ragged  canvas  top,  burros  aud  mules  with  miners’  out- 
fits securely  fastened  with  the  diamond  cinch,  and 
red-shirted  miners  mounted  on  horses.  They  looked 


as  though  they  had  stepped  out  of  one  of  Bret  llarte’s 
stories. 

The  public-school  children  enme  next — an  army  of 
bright-faced  boys  who  marched  with  military  precision. 
When  the  procession  neared  the  reviewing-stand  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  a hu  ge  number  of  public-school  girls  entered 
the  line.  They  were  dressed  mainly  in  white,  and  their 
perfect  command  of  the  military  evolutions  made  them  one 
of  the  great  features  of  the  parade.  Of  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  parade  the  first 
place  for  picturesqueness  should 
be  given  to  the  Chinese,  who  had 
several  hundred  richly  dressed  men 
in  line.  Gorgeous  lanterns  and 
splendid  banners  were  numerous. 
The  consul  aud  his  assistants  were 
in  carriages, together  with  the  beads 
of  the  Six  Companies  and  other  rich 
merchants. 

Mexican  vaqueros,  American 
cowboys,  and  real  Indians  from  the 
foot-hills  nnd  the  desert  made  up 
the  last  division.  They  all  wore 
genuine  costumes,  and  whatever 
they  lacked  in  freshness  or  cleanli- 
ness was  fully  made  up  in  pictu 
resqneness.  The  procession  con- 
tained 12.000  persons,  and  was  the 
finest  street  pageant  San  Francisco 
has  ever  seen. 

The  remainder  of  the  Jubilee 
week  will  be  devoted  to  receptions 
by  Native  Sons  and  Daughters,  a 
Wild  West  show,  a military  review 
and  sham  battle  at  the  Presidio,  and 
a parade  on  Saturday  night  prelimi- 
nary to  the  opening  of  the  Mining 
Fair.  George  Hamlin  Fitch. 

San  Fp.ancisoo,  January  £5. 
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MUSIC. 

Opera  in  three  languages— not  only  alternatively,  but 
occasionally  simultaneously  — is  prospering  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan. Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis  certainly  are  suc- 
ceeding in  carrying  along  a short  season  of  doubtful 
individuality  with  managerial  briskness  and  with  a fair 
assumption  of  variety.  The  repertory,  as  already  noted, 
is  dull  enough,  except  to  those  in  the  A B C of  oper- 
atic enjoyment.  But  a careful  moving  about  of  the 
same  good  old  pawns  and  knights  and  royalties  on  the 
chess  - board  of  the  weeks  to  be  provided  for  always 
catches  the  public  effectively.  Moreover,  several  of  the 
works  sung  once  more  for  us  have  been  cast  to  excellent 
ensemble  results.  We  imitate  complaisantly  the  conduct 
of  the  good  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  family  when  Far- 
mer Flamborough  aired  his  old  jokes,  and  they  gave  them 
their  due  of  mirth  again.  Thus  far  “Faust,”  “Alda,” 
, “ La  Traviata,”  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  “The  Flying 
Dutchman,”  “Lohengrin,”  and  “The  Mastersingers” 
have  been  interspersed  between  the  majestic  austerities  of 
Nibelungen  music-dramas — the  latter  series  having  been 
taken  up  last  Friday  night  with  that  gracious  member  of 
the  Tetralogy  occasionally  called,  in  the  provinces,  “ The 
Walker.”  “ The  Mastersingers”  has  been  given  a striking- 
ly good  performance  “all  round.”  The  “Lohengrin” 
evening  put  Mr.  Rothmtlhl  in  his  best  light  as  a siuger. 
There  was  a perceptible  breath  of  the  Rossinian  spirit 
hovering  In  the  air  duriug  the  " Barber  of  Seville  ” pro- 
duction, thanks,  primarily,  to  Mr.  Carbone  ns  Doctor 
Bartolo  (a  part  in  which  Mr.  Carbone  is  a whole  conserva- 
toryful of  tradition  and  Italian  perceptiveness  and  Ital- 
ian temperament),  and,  secondarily,  to  Mr.  Campanari  as 
Figaro , and  to  Madame  van  Cauteren,  as  a very  shrewd  and 
shrewish  Bertha.  In  this  same  work  Madame  Melba,  for 
whom  it  was  revived,  made  such  a really  wonderful  effort 
to  act  out  the  sprightliness  of  Botina,  and  she  sang  so 
fluently,  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  record  her  work  as 
not  successfully  Rossinian.  But,  sooth  to  say,  it  was 
not.  It  came  near  it  occasionally;  but,  compared  with  a 
dozen  Botinas  that  the  town  has  seen  in  days  not  so  very 
remote,  Madame  Melba  was  first,  last,  and  altogether,  out 
of  her  element.  The  airy  gayely,  the  personal  charm,  of 
the  irresponsible  and  kittenish  Botina  cannot  be  assumed 
and  conveyed  without  something  a-stirring  in  the  blood 
that  seems  not  heydayish  in  Madame  Melba’s  veins.  The 
crystalline,  florid  music  is  too  delicate  for  quite  so  robust 
a coloratura  artist,  brilliant  as  she  is  in  arabesques  of  vo- 
calism when  singing  Semiramide.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  great  interest  in  Madame  Melba’s  unflagging  resolve 
to  be  an  emotional  artist.  But  we  fear  that  she  will  not 
resell  that  goal.  And,  on  the  whole,  is  it  necessary  for 
her  actually  to  reach  it?  In  “Alda,”  too,  dramatic  as- 
pirations were  shown  to  us  in  an  earnestness  that  threat- 
ens to  spoil  the  loveliest  lyric  voice  of  our  century.  Many 
a prim  a donna,  with  shrieks  instead  of  notes,  has  thrilled 
the  audience  in  one  scene  more  than  Madame  Melba  did 
during  all  the  four  acts  of  Verdi’s  powerful  work.  No, 
no.  Madame  Melba!  Act  the  heroines  of  “Traviata,”  of 
“Rigoletto,”  not  of  “Alda”  or  “Otello.”  Stay  suavely 
among  those  broken  gods  Donizetti  and  Bellini — even  if 
they  be  but  a patched  and  cracked  Olympia.  Or,  if  you 
burn  with  immortal  longings  that  their  desultory  company 
cannot  vouchsafe,  do  not  venture  beyond  Gounod. 

Madame  Stella  Brazzi  is  perhaps  the  most  decided  ac- 
quisition as  an  absolute  new-comer  here,  when  we  come 
to  review  the  men  and  women  that  Mr.  Damrosch  and 
Mr.  Ellis  put  before  us  as  importations.  She  has  an 
admirably  full  and,  generally  speaking,  a firm  contralto; 
she  constantly  exerts  that  quality  of  schooled  stage-au- 
thority that  counts  for  much.  Her  diction  in  Italian  is  of 
the  best  kind.  Mr.  Guillaume  Ibos  hardly  helps  the  com- 
pany in  its  predicament  of  needing  a good  lyric  tenor. . 
His  voice  has  absolutely  no  beauty,  nor  is  his  general 
equipment  beyond  the  routine  needs  of  a goodish  French 
provincial  theatre.  Mr.  Boudouresque  is  a fairly  agree- 
able and  energetic  bass.  Mr.  Staudigl  certainly  sings  as 
well  ns  he  did  more  than  a dozen  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a rock  of  dependence  in  German  performances  here;  and 
that  was  uncommonly  rich  and  sweet  singing  for  any 
German  barytone-bass.  He  is  a superior  artist,  now  as 
then.  Madame  Staudigl  flashes  forth  her  wonted  fire  ns  an 
actress,  if  not  showing  her  once  full  (though  always  mis- 
used) voice.  She  is  a vigorous  Ortrud,  fine  in  poses  and 

features,  and  is  interesting  as  a link  with  Wagnerian  tra- 
itions  of  directness.  Why  Miss  Toronta,  a pretty-voiced 
and  pretty-faced  young  lady,  should  be  a member  of  any 
such  company  prior  to  her  having  learned  to  sing,  to  speak 
French,  and  to  act  a little,  is  a question  not  officially  an- 
swered by  the  management.  Beauty  is  a saving  stage-grace 
except  in  serious  opera  - singing,  where  sometimes,  in  a 
literary  sense,  it  is  impertinent.  Mr.  Rains  is  a valuable 
young  artist  in  any  troupe,  and  should  have  a career  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  Van  Hoose  is  another  American  of  good 
parts.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Bispham,  one  of  the  finest  bary- 
tones on  any  stage,  seems  to  be  singing  too  much  this 
winter  for  the  good  of  his  voice.  It  needs  rest.  Only  as 
Vanderdecken  has  he  been  ns  resonant  and  tuneful  as  is 
his  wont.  On  that  night  his  superb  declamation  gave  a 
strange  musical  charm  to  Wagner’s  vehement  opera. 

The  stage-management  for  Messrs.  Damrosch  and  Ellis 
is  so  creditable  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  rebuke  it  for 
a flagrant  and  absurd  bit  of  business  in  “Faust.”  It 
makes  no  break  nor  change  of  scene  to  the  proper  church 
interior  after  the  death  of  Valentine.  There  is  supposed 
to  be  a considerable  interval  between  Valentine's  death  and 
the  hapless  Margaret’s  visit  to  the  church,  where  the  fiend 
flouts  her  and  casts  final  despair  into  her  tortured  heart. 
To  have  Margaret  staguer  to  her  feet  on  an  empty  stage 
some  two  minutes  after  her  brother  has  cursed  her,  ex- 
pired, and  been  carried  dead  within  the  door  of  their  home 
— tolmveherdrag  herself  across  to  the  outside  of  the  church 
to  pray  under  such  circumstances — it  is  all  an  almost  in- 
decent innovation.  There  must  be  a break,  the  suggestion 
of  an  interval  of  time,  and  a complete  change  of  scene. 
Tiieu  Margaret  may  indeed  come  to  her  troubled  prayers, 
and  try  to  say  them,  kneeling  in  a corner  of  the  church — 
not  on  a velvet  prie-dieu,  by-the-bye,  but  on  one  of  the  or- 
dinary kind  seen  in  unseated  Catholic  churches— or  else 
kneeling  on  the  floor.  Not  one  manager  in  forty  ever 
puts  "Faust  ” properly  on  the  stage.  One  thousand  and 
one  American  performances  have  never  failed  in  blunders. 
Particularly  often  occurs  that  one  in  the  final  tableau,  with 


what  may  be  called  Margaret's  bodily  “assumption,”  in- 
stead of  merely  the  spiritual  suggestion  of  her  soul’s  receiv- 
iugdivine mercy  and  guardianship.  Thecorrect  succession 
of  the  two  scenes — Valentine's  death  and  the  praying  in 
the  church — now  seems  fairly  established  here;  the  church 
scene  usually  coming  after  the  more  effective  but  less 
poetical  situation.  But  who  can  name  the  Margaret  that 
does  not  calmly  keep  on  with  her  colored  gowns  when 
poor  Valentine  is  but  a little  time  slain  and  buried — eco- 
nomical in  her  raiment  if  not  in  her  remorse! 

Talking  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  season,  let  us  note 
that  Emil  Fischer,  that  honored  artist  in  German  opera 
and  opera  in  German,  and  strong  old  pillar  in  New  York’s 
first  succession  of  years  plenteous  in  Wagnerian  music- 
dramas,  is  set  down  for  a benefit-performance  this  week. 
None  of  our  servitors  in  the  cause  of  music  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan more  deserves  such  a courtesy.  Mr.  Fischer,  far 
from  a superfluous  veteran,  is  still  the  finest  Ham  Sachs 
on  the  stage  anywhere,  and  sings  that  rdle  with  perennial 
charm,  and  sings  others  by  no  means  unpleasingly.  He 
has  had  an  exceptional  voice,  and  still  has  a good  deal  of  it. 
Mr.  Fischer’s  professional  statistics  are  typical  of  the  su- 
perior and  long-lived  German  singer  in  opera.  He  has  sung 
in  8465  performances  since  his  debut  (in  “Jean  de  Paris”) 
in  1851  at  Gratz.  He  has  studied  and  sung  in  161  r6les.  He 
has  learned  a repertory  of  not  less  than  109  operas.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  of  his  appearances  have  been  in 
Wagner  repertory.  He  has  sung  for  American  charities, 
including  concerts,  78  times,  and  in  America  he  has  nearly 
a thousand  performances  to  his  list.  He  was  naturalized 
many  years  ago  as  one  of  our  citizens. 

The  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation has  published  its  annual  financial  statement  as  to 
the  fine  Festival  given  last  autumn  by  that  stanch  old 
New  England  institution.  The  Festival  for  1897  was 
by  all  comparisons  the  most  artistic  and  well  rounded  of 
Worcester’s  series  of  forty  such  affairs.  Programmes  and 
performance  indicated  victoriously  that  wholesome  shak- 
ing up  which  new  influences  and  changed  authority  in  a 
Board  of  Government  can  bring  to  pass — even  in  Worces- 
ter. For  a long  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
advance  the  musical  horizon  of  the  Festival.  Its  cheerful 
provinciality  and  solid  self-satisfied  comfort  in  Handel’s 
“Israel  in  Egypt,”  and  Haydn’s  “ Surprise ” symphony, 
and  the  awful  joy  of  its  audiences  over  the  handsome 
gowns  of  women -siugers  on  its  star -nights,  seemed  to 
deepen  about  it  an  atmosphere  of  tranquil  density.  Much 
needing  a Dr.  Ox,  the  town  seemed  unlikely  ever  to  re- 
ceive his  valuable  services.  There  was  a sudden  overturn 
in  the  practical  management  awhile  ago.  The  excellent 
consequences  were  shown  in  last  September’s  Festival, 
which  did  more  for  the  musical  credit  of  Worcester  than 
all  its  complacent  thirty-nine  predecessors. 

Unluckily,  the  ill  fortune  of  most  high-class  musical 
undertakings  has  visited  the  reorganized  and  revivified 
Festival.  For  it  seems  that  the  last  expenses  were  $14,- 
056  28,  and  the  receipts  $9975  01 ; or  that  the  ledger  shows 
a deficit  of  $4081  27.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  luck  to  be 
wounded  in  a fight  decidedly  good.  The  admirable  moral 
or  (esthetic  aspects  of  a cause  do  not  make  the  thumps 
and  lumps  collected  in  such  a scrimmage  any  easier  10 
bear  or  to  heal.  But  those  Board  members  who  have  la- 
bored for  the  artistic  advance  of  the  Festival — to  meet  in 
1897  with  musical  gratitude  from  their  discerning  patrons, 
and  this  four-thousand-dollar  shortage  to  be  made  up, 
nolens  nolens,  by  those  on  whom  it  must  fall— they  may  at 
least  console  themselves  in  having  accomplished  a won- 
drous thing.  It  is  possibly  so  wondrous  that  four  thousand 
odd  dollars  is  not  too  dear  to  pay  for  such  a rich  whistle. 
They  have  shown  that  a Worcester  Festival  can  be  made 
an  event  of  dignity,  interest,  and  sustained  beauty,  ap- 
pealing to  musical  auditors  all  over  the  East,  and  making 
it  worth  while  to  go  a good  ways,  to  as  attractive  a New 
England  city  as  is  Worcester,  to  hear  its  annual  choral 
event.  It  was  the  warm  boast  of  the  old  financial  man- 
agement that  the  Festival  “never  came  out  at  a loss” 
— no  matter  whether  anything  was  sung  or  played  at  it 
advisable  as  a step  forward  or  not.  On  this  year’s  show- 
ing, the  Board  are  not  able  to  keep  up  such  a gratifying 
record  of  pecuniary  success.  But  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
this  will  come,  and  that  anon  they  will  make  the  Festival 
an  honor  and  a practical  success,  too,  as  never  before. 
This  is  certain,  with  an  appeal  to  the  public  outside  as 
well  as  inside  of  Worcester.  The  Worcester  Festival 
ought  to  be  made,  and  can  be  made,  aided  not  a little  by 
geographical  position,  the  most  prosperous,  the  leading, 
music-festival  of  the  country;  absolutely  in  the  van  as  to 
its  productions  and  its  performances. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  a conductor  cer- 
tainly respectable,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the 
Worcester  Festival’s  history  a worker  standing  out  as  an 
impressive  figure,  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Festi- 
val. Mr.  Zerrahn’s  disadvantage  to  it  of  late  has  been  clear 
as  was  his  usefulness  to  it  when  he  was  a much  younger 
leader.  Musical  art  moves,  but  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  been 
fixed  this  good  while;  and,  at  his  years,  he  may  be  for- 
given a good  deal.  Mr.  George  W.  Chadwick  takes  Mr. 
Zerrahn’s  place.  Doubtless  Mr.  Chadwick  will  carry  for- 
ward an  enlivening  and  aggressive  musical  policy.  Other 
wise  amendments  are  rumored,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
best  will  be  brought  to  pass.  It  is  to  be  repeated— this 
old  New  England  Festival  has  a great  future  before  it  if 
capably  taken  in  hand.  That  this  or  that  disgruntled  ex- 
official should  deliver  himself  of  more  or  less  newspaper 
correspondence  against  the  new  order  of  tilings  is  to  be 
expected.  The  sarcasms  of  a just  writer  in  a Worcester 
journal  lately  pointed  out  that  the  “ Anvil  Chorus’’  still 
must  be  a ravishment  to  the  ears  of  certain  Worcesterians, 
who  would  fain  be  on  the  war-palli  after  those  who  prefer 
Mr.  Parker's  “ Horn  Novissima.”  But  we  doubt  if  the 
dissent  of  ousted  pilots  causes  the  heads  that  are  medi- 
tating conscientiously  over  Worcester’s  musical  honor  to 
rest  really  uneasily  on  their  pillows,  or  will  make  the  new 
guardians  of  the  Festival  disposed  to  revert  to  the  fine 
old  leathern  and  leaden  policy  of  the  immediate  past. 

Tlie  coming  dates  of  the  Astoria  morning-musicals,  a 
new  concert  series  inaugurated  last  week,  are  announced 
as  follows:  Mondays,  February  14  and  28;  and  Tuesdays, 
March  15  and  29.  The  hour  is  eleven  o’clock.  At  last 
Thursday’s  concert  the  soloist  was  Miss  Maud  Powell. 


Mr.  Siloti,  Mr.  Burmeistcr,  and  Mr.  Rumrnel  are  to  be 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  the  mid-season’s  important  pian- 
ists; all  likely  to  be  a good  deal  in  evidence.  Siloti  is  a 
technicist  of  the  first  order — as  he  revealed  himself  at  his 
concert  of  a fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Rumrnel  never  was  au 
artist  of  great  elegance  or  sympathy,  and  his  undoubted 
earnestness  and  intellectuality  hardly  atone  for  such  short- 
comings. Mr.  Burmei8ter,  a player  of  fine  sentiment  and  of 
no  common  virtuosity,  will  be  heard  again;  and  doubtless 
with  new  local  success.  E.  Iren.eos  Stevenson. 


THE  AMERICAN  WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

From  the  snowy  and  wind-swept  street  it  is  pleasant  to 
step  into  the  warm  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Design, 
where  the  walls  are  aglow  with  the  exhibition  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society.  For  the  most  pnrt.  they 
are  the  gleanings  of  the  summer  vacation  — fresh  and 
spontaneous,  with  no  suggestion  of  the  heavier  atmos- 
phere of  tire  studio.  They  make  no  strong  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  but  entice  one  to  gladsomeness,  or  that  dreamy 
kind  of  sudness  which  is  itself  a pleasure.  One  picture, 
however,  strikes  a deeper  note  — Albert  Hertcr's  “Sor- 
row.” It  contains  two  figures — a lady  sitting  upon  a sofa 
covered  with  stamped  leather  of  rich  brown  and  gold  and 

reen  color,  with  a discarded  book  at  her  side,  and  a man 

neeling  upon  the  floor,  his  head  buried  in  her  lap.  Both 
are  in  black,  and  her  face  is  eloquent  of  a recent  grief, 
whose  bitterness  is  assuaged  by  their  mutual  love.  So 
much  for  the  “story,” as  words  can  interpret  it.  But  the 
artist  has  imparted  to  it,  by  the  tender  drawing  and  rich 
harmony  of  the  subdued  tones,  a pathos  which  is  untrans- 
latable into  words.  The  mysterious  depth  of  the  dark 
coloring  and  the  beautiful  'rendering  of  the  face  and 
hands  justified  its  selection  by  the  jury  for  the  honor  of 
the  Evans  Prize.  However,  it  was  not  executed  in  this 
country,  and  so  did  not  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions,  and 
a second  selection  conferred  the  prize  upon  C.  Harry  Ea- 
ton’s “ The  Brook.”  This  is  a scene  in  early  summer,  when 
the  greens  of  meadow  and  trees  are  still  vivid  and  moist. 
The  tones  are  so  varied  and  cleverly  blended  that,  though 
the  picture  is  brilliantly  green,  there  is  no  harshness. 

Many  men  show  a disposition  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  expression  of  a Bingle  phase  of  nature.  They  succeed 
in  giviug  to  it  a delightful  sentiment,  but  still  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  an  artist  loses  much  by  always  looking 
out  on  nature  through  one  window  at  precisely  the  same 
time  of  the  year  and  day.  We  tire  of  a one-stringed  in- 
strument, of  a bird  that  pipes  on  one  note,  and  even  of  an 
artist  who  lmrps  upon  a single  theme.  Of  this  there  are 
many  examples  in  the  present  exhibition.  It  is  common 
to  hear  a bystander  exclaim.  “Of  course  there’s  another 
such  and  such  by  So-and-so.”  Where  the  theme  is  trivial 
it  is  the  greater  pity.  Happily,  for  the  most  part  the 
man’s  hobby  is  a serious  and  worthy  one,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a narrowing  of  his  possibilities.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  public  encourage  the  artist  in  these  re- 
strictions, for  the  pictures  sell ; and  here  is  where,  sooner 
or  later,  Nemesis  comes.  The  public  and  the  artist  are  ac- 
complices in  the  mistake,  and  it  is  the  artist  who  suffers, 
for  the  public  refuse  at  lust  to  take  anything  from  him 
but  what  they  have  decided  lie  shall  do  ; and  then  a few 
years  bring  another  generation  that  knows  not  Joseph, 
and  his  vogue  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  mention  names. 
Any  one  who  visits  the  exhibition  can  find  them  for  him- 
self, and  for  those  who  do  not  the  value  of  the  point  that 
is  urged  will  not  be  increased  by  examples. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Henry  B.  Snell  is  not  one  of 
these.  He  has  a great  many  exhibits,  but  there  is  a wide 
diversity  in  their  subjects  and  style.  He  represents,  for 
example,  in  “A  Passing  Sail,”  the  blue-blackness  of  night 
pierced  by  the  needle-point  of  a ship’s  light,  and  ns  one 
peers  into  it  the  hull  and  spars  and  sails  loom  out.  In 
another  frame  is  an  effect  of  luminous  darkness,  with  a 
rocky  coast,  a swirl  of  almost  phosphorescent  surf,  and 
a few  wheeling  gulls.  Elsewhere  he  represents  the  hulk 
of  an  old  wooden  three-decker  bathed  in  the  soft  splendor 
of  a rosy  sunset,  her  labors  done,  and  nothing  left  to  her 
but  a halo  of  memories. 

The  tenderness  of  water-color  lends  itself  well  to  early 
morning  and  sunset  effects,  and  these  have  been  charm- 
ingly expressed  in  various  ways  by  C.  Morgan  Mcllhen- 
ney,  W.  L.  Lathrop,  Miss  Alice  Cushman,  Charles  M. 
Dewey,  Henry  Farrer,  James  D.  Smillie,  Ross  Turner,  Al- 
exander Schilling,  William  L.  Sontag,  Jr.,  Will  S.  Robin- 
son, and  several  others.  But  an  equal  charm  of  this  me- 
dium is  its  brilliance  and  transparency.  Among  the 
examples  of  this  is  “The  Passing  Shower”  of  Arthur  C. 
Parton,  which  catches  that  moment  after  rain  when  the 
sky  is  vividly  clear  and  the  wet  foliage  gleams  with  brill- 
iants. Another  is  “On  the  Rio  Verde,”  by  Fernand 
Lungren,  which  basks  in  dry  sunlight,  or  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards’s  studies  of  Dutch  girls,  whose  quaint 
starched  caps  and  costumes  sparkle  like  the  furniture 
and  utensils  in  cold  white  light. 

Still  another  charm  of  watef-color  is  its  ability  to  fix 
rapidly  a fleeting  impression,  the  result  being  a sketch 
which  does  not  look  unfinished.  A happy  example  of 
this  is  E.  J.  Holslag’s  “Fishing-Boats.  Venice,” a bouquet 
of  bright  colors  blended  to  softness  in  the  moist  heat  of 
the  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  very  excellent  studies  from  life.  Mrs. 
Rosina  E.  Sherwood  has  a charming  portrait  of  a child, 
and  William  J.  Whittemore  a figure  of  a little  girl,  which 
he  calls  “ Crocus,”  with  a beautifully  earnest  face  sur- 
rounded by  red  hair.  L.  C.  Earle  shows  two  strong  char- 
acter studies— one  of  a fisherman,  the  other  of  an  old 
man  mending  golf  - sticks  — and  E.  S.  Martin  a cleverly 
lighted  and  well-drawn  head  of  an  old  fellow  lighting  his 
pipe.  “Doris,” by  George  W.  Maynard,  is  a very  inter- 
esting variation  of  a favorite  theme  of  his.  Only  the 
breasts  and  head  of  the  sea-nymph  are  visible  above  the 
wave,  floating  like  a piece  of  flotsam.  G.  R.  Barse  Jr 
gives  the  title  of  “The  End  of  the  Day ’’’to  the  figure  of 
a girl  poised  in  mid  air  with  a filmy  drapery  curling  like 
thin  smoke  around  her,  and  a soft  gray  sky  behind  with 
a bar  of  saffron  light  across  it.  It  is  very  decorative,  and 
saved  from  over-sweetness  by  the  strong  and  simple  draw- 
ing of  the  figure. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  close  this 
summary  without  a tribute  to  the  fantastic  but  exceed- 
ingly artistic  decoration  of  the  galleries,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Walter  Satterlee.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
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Mayor  Yak  Wyck  has  defeated  for  the  present  the 
project  of  turning  over  the  Hall  of  Records  to  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Museum.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought 
of  his  action  in  the  case,  there  is  a sound  basis  for  regret- 
ting mischance  to  a plan  that,  if  carried  out,  would  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic  public 
building  in  New  York.  What  is  now  the  Hall  of  Records 
began  its  existence  in  1758  us  a debtors’  prison.  It  was 
used  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution  as  a military 
prison,  and  many  American  patriots  died  in  it  under  su- 
pervision of  Provost  Marshal  William  Cunningham,  of 
infamous  memory.  It  was  used  in  1830  as  a place  of  de- 
posit for  the  county  records,  in  1832  as  a cholera  hos- 
pital, and  soon  after  was  altered  and  adorned  and  put  to 
its  present  uses.  It  is  the  only  public  building  in  New 
York  which  antedates  the  Revolution.  It  is  within  the 
possibilities  that  it  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  convenience 
of  users  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  but  from  that  fate,  if  it 
should  becbme  imminent,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
strong  effort  to  save  it. 

The  City  Hall  Park  and  its  older  buildings  have  to 
keep  up  a constant  struggle  for  existence.  Already  the 
park  is  an  object-lesson  of  the  irrepressible  tendency  to 
steal  park  lands  for  building  purposes.  Is  there  another 
buildimr  in  New  York  that  is  more  in  the  way  than  the 
Post-Office?  It  was  the  right  of  New-Yorkers  to  stand  in 
the  City  Hull  Park  and  look  down  Broadway,  with  St. 
Paul’s  Church  and  church-yard  in  full  sight.  For  what 
a mess  of  granite  that  right  was  bartered! 

The  faculty  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Pittsburg,  is  reported  to  have  run 
down  the  bacillus  of  poker  in  that  institution.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  reports  cannot  here  be  assured,  but  fifteen 
cases  seem  to  have  been  discovered,  of  which  some  were 
slight  and  made  quick  recoveries,  only  four  being  serious 
enough  to  require  separation  from  the  institution. 

This  is  painful  news.  A man  may  play  poker  some- 
times and  still  be  a Christian  and  a very  good  man;  but 
for  a theological  student  who  had  been  caught  playing 
poker  to  convince  a faculty  of  Presbyterian  ministers  that 
he  was  a predestined  preacher  would  of  course  be  so  dif- 
ficult that  success  in  it  would  smack  of  the  miraculous. 
No  doubt  the  Pittsburg  faculty  did  well  to  discard  those 
four.  The  associations  of  poker  are  so  bad  that  there  is 
a fair  presumption  against  the  presence,  in  any  ecclesiast 
of  less  rank  than  a bishop,  of  grace  enough  to  neutralize 
the  sinfulness  of  that  game.  Theologiaus  still  in  the  pu- 
pillary stage  ought  not  to  attempt  it. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  rend  that  104.388  Scotchmen 
have  complained  by  petition  to  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
words  England  and  English  are  often  used  in  official 
documents' where  Britain  and  British  ought  to  be  used. 
What  is  surprising  is  not  that  the  Scotchmen  should  not 
like  it,  but  that  this  ground  of  complaint  should  exist. 
Most  reasonably  careful  writers  in  America  are  discrim- 
inating in  their  use  of  these  words,  though  there  are  Rome 
instances  in  which  England  stands  for  the  whole  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  to  boot.  There  is  no  Brit- 
ish language;  no  American  language.  England  has  man- 
aged to  Bprend  her  name  over  the  whole  dictionary. 

Tennyson’s  " Brook  ” did  not  really  go  on  forever.  The 
biography  does  not  say  so,  but  we  all  know  how  it  is 
about  brooks.  When  the  woods  have  been  cut  off  they 
form  a habit  of  drying  up  in  summer. 

Neither  will  the  Fayerweather  litigation  go  on  forever. 
That  will  end  sometime  too  (or  at  least  there  will  lie  lulls 
iu  it),  though  no  longer  ago  thnn  last  month  it  was  In  a 
state  of  easy  continuance,  and  three  respected  lawyers 
argued  one  day  in  a demurrer  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  New  York. 

There  really  seems  to  be  a great  field  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  tolerance  in  Prohibitionists,  and  especially  in 
such  advocates  of  total  abstinence  as  are  influential  in  the 
various  churches.  The  Tribune  prints  a despatch  dated 
“Baltimore,  January  30,”  which  says  that  Dr.  Joseph 
Smith,  a former  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  and  pastor  emeritus  of  a Presbyterian  church 
in  Baltimore,  declines  absolutely  to  conduct  the  com- 
munion service  in  his  church  because  in  that  church  the 
use  of  unfermented  wine  lias  been  made  compulsory. 
There  seems  to  be  basis  in  this  report  for  the  suspicion 
that  Presbyterian  moderators  no  longer  moderate  as  ef- 
fectually as  they  once  did.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a 
large  church,  where  some  communicants  prefer  unfer- 
niented  wine  and  others  not,  practical  arrangements  might 
be  made  whereby  these  individual  preferences  might  all 
be  respected.  It  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  compel  or- 
dinary church-members  to  use  unferinented  wine  as  to 
oblige  teetotal  church  - members  to  use  ordinary  wine. 
If  some  satisfactory  compromise  is  not  reached  on  this 
and  kindred  differences,  we  may  yet  see  the  Presbyterian 
Church  split  in  two  on  the  liquor  question. 

The  two  most  famous  men  in  the  world  are  out  of 
health  and  subject  to  much  physical  discomfort,  but 
neither  seems  likely  as  yet  to  let  go  bis  hold  on  life. 
Gladstone,  at  eighty -eight,  suffers  from  ueuralgia,  but  the 
latest  reports  about  iiis  condition  are  not  alarming.  Bis- 
marck, far  on  in  bis  eighty-third  year,  suffers  mucli  from 
pain  and  insomnia,  but  at  last  accounts  (January  81)  bis 
health  was  improving. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Walter  Richards,  who  died  in  Boston  on 
January  30,  was  a sister  of  Lynde  M.  Walter,  who  found- 
ed the  Evening  Transcript  and  was  for  thirteen  years  its 
editor.  While  her  brother  continued  to  manage  the  paper, 
and  especially  during  the  protracted  illness  which  closed 
his  life,  she  became  a contributor  to  the  Transcript , and 
showed  such  aptitude  for  the  work  that  after  Mr.  Walter's 
death  the  -editorship  was  offered  to  her.  She  was  then 
less  than  thirty  years  old,  but  she  took  the  place,  and  con- 
tinued for  five  years  to  edit  the  paper,  not  a little  to  the 
displeasure  of  some  members  of  the  newspaper  profession, 
who  were  adverse  to  allowing  newspaper-making  to  lie 


included  in  the  sphere  of  woman’s  work.  The  Transcript 
prospered  under  her  direction,  and  when,  being  about  to 
be  married,  she  gave  up  her  position,  editorships  in  other 
cities  were  offered  to  her.  It  must  have  been  in  1844  tiiat 
Bhe  first  became  editor  of  the  'Transcript.  Up  to  that 
time,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  woman  had  ever  conducted 
a daily  newspaper.  It  has  been  done  since,  but  not  often, 
the  most  conspicuous  case  that  is  recalled  being  that  of 
Mrs.  Nicholson  of  New  Orleans. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  Transcript  still 
gives  evidence  of  the  lasting  quality  of  Mrs.  Richards's 
influence.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  a pity  that  com- 
petent women  do  not  oftener  take  to  editing.  The  effect 
of  a five  years’  term  of  efficient  petticoat  government  on 
some  of  our  most  conspicuous  newspapers  in  New  York 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice. 

Something  seemed  to  happen  last  week  to  the  world’s 
distribution  of  climate.  Up  to  the  time  that  Dr.  Nansen 
sailed,  preliy  much  all  the  winter  that  obtained  in  the 
more  reasonable  latitudes  of  this  country  was  what  lie 

Srovided  with  a stereopticon  and  his  polar  discourses. 

fo  sooner  did  he  put  to  sea  than  furs  came  out  on  all 
sides.  New  York  got  some  snow,  and  straightway  New 
England  was  treated  to  the  wintriest  storm  it  has  seen  for 
thlriy  years.  On  Tuesday,  February  1,  New  York  had  a 
chance  to  learn  what  life  was  like  without  the  modifying 
influences  of  Boston.  The  storm  stories  that  have  since 
come  from  New  England  break  all  recent  records.  From 
Maine  a temperature  of  43°  below  zero  was  reported, 
while  in  Massachusetts  the  gale  of  Monday  night,  Jan- 
uary 31,  swept  down  the  overhead  electrical  apparatus  on 
all  sides,  filling  Boston  with  darkness  and  tangled  wires, 
and  absolutely  stopping  communication  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  newspapers  have  told  the  details  of  this  extraordi- 
nary storm,  which  has  seemed  like  an  effort  of  nature  to 
get  even  after  a month  of  neglect.  The  mild  weather  ex- 
perienced here  last  month  seems  to  have  run  to  terrific 
excess  in  the  antipodes.  Recent  news  from  Australia 
takes  note  of  a prodigious  and  disastrous  heat,  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  110°  to  124°  in  the  shade,  and  many 
fires  and  deaths,  and  very  serious  resulting  damage  to 
crops. 

There  is  perplexity  and  trouble  in  Baltimore  over  the 
legacy  of  about  $2,000,000  left  by  the  late  Enoch  Pratt 
to  the*  Sheppard  Asylum  on  condition  that  the  name  of 
the  institution  should  be  changed  to  the  Sheppard  and 
Enoch  Pratt  Hospital.  The  asylum,  for  the  insane,  was 
endowed  by  Moses  Sheppard  in  1853  with  half  a million 
dollars,  and  at  his  death  received  $065,000  more  from  Ids 
estate.  Mr.  Pratt,  desiring  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  insane,  thought  it  belter  to  supplement  Mr.  Shep- 
pard's benefaction  than  to  start  a new  institution,  but  the 
condition  aliout  the  change  of  name  is  troublesome.  The 
trustees  of  the  asylum  accepted  the  legacy,  condition 
and  all,  and  have  applied  to  the  Legislature  to  have  the 
name  of  the  asylum  changed.  To  that  there  is  strong 
opposition  from  heirs  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  would  prefer  to 
have  the  legacy  fall  through,  from  friends  of  Air.  Shep- 
pard, who  disapprove  of  the  change  of  name,  and  from 
disinterested  persons  who  think  that  neither  the  Legis- 
lature nor  any  one  else  has  any  right  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Sheppard  Asylum,  and  that  such  meddling  with 
the  directions  of  a testator  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 
At  this  writing  the  Maryland  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to 
change  the  name,  and  the  matter  is  coming  up  for  discus- 
sion in  the  House.  It  is  evident  enough  that  Mr.  Pratt 
was  ill  advised  in  the  form  which  he  gave  to  this  particu- 
lar benevolence,  and,  however  the  case  may  turn  out, 
that  is  a great  pity,  for  the  philanthropy  of  his  main  in- 
tention is  clear,  and  the  idea  of  impairing  the  efficacy  of 
Mr.  Sheppard's  monument  probably  did  not  occur  to  him. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  a gentleman  of  British  birth  now 
resident  iu  this  country,  thinks  they  do  some  mighty 
queer  things  in  the  American  public  schools,  and  has 
been  making  complaint  about  it  in  the  Chap-Book.  He 
declares  that  Jingoism  is  taught  in  our  schools  most  suc- 
cessfully as  a regular  school  subject,  in  evidence  of 
which  he  says: 

In  every  one  of  the  public  schools  in  New  York  city— nnd,  for  all  I 
know,  in  New  York  State— the  first  act  of  the  pnpile  on  reaching  their 
class-rooms  is  to  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Then  they  repent  Itt 
chorus  tills  neat  and  pithy  vow,  “ I pledge  my  allegiance  to  this  flag 
and  to  the  country  for  which  It  stands — one  country,  indivisible,  with 
justice  and  liberty  for  all.” 

There  is  nothing  about  this  declaration  which  necessa- 
rily inculcates  Jingoism,  but  still  Mr.  Brooks's  statement 
may  surprise  some  readers  who  are  not  familinr  with  llie 
public  schools  iu  New  York,  and  who  will  wonder  wheth- 
er it  is  irue.  The  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
fall  in  this  month  of  February.  Superintendent  Skinner 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York 
State  recommends  that  both  days  be  marked  by  suitable 
exercises  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Stnte,  and  hns  issued 
“ suggestive  programmes  ” for  the  observance  of  them. 
Each  programme  begins  witli  the  salute  to  the  flag  by  the 
school,  a ceremony  the  details  of  which  are  thus  officially 
described: 

At  a signal  from  the  principal  the  pupils,  in  ordered  ranks,  hands  to 
the  side,  face  the  flag.  At  another  signal  every  pupil  gives  the  flag 
the  military  salute,  as  follows,  “The  right  hand  lifted,  palm  down- 
ward, the  forefinger  toncliing  the  forehead  above  the  eye."  Standing 
Ihtis  all  repeat  together  slowly,  “ I pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and 
the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.”  At.  the  words  “ to  my  flag”  the  right  band  is  ex- 
tended gracefully,  palm  upward,  towards  the  flag,  and  remains  in  this 
gesture  till  the  end  of  the  affirmation,  whereupon  all  hands  immedi- 
ately drop  to  the  side.  Where  a silent  salute  is  given,  the  flag  is  borne 
between  the  standing  lines,  or  in  front  of  a single  line,  and  the  hands 
remain  at  salute  until  the  flag-l>earor  reaches  the  centre  of  the  room, 
when,  at  a given  signal,  every  hand  is  dropped. 

While  the  novelty  of  all  this  lasts  it  must  make  excel- 
lent sport  for  the  school  - children,  but  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  offend  a 
person  of  British  sympathies,  it  is  doubtless  pardonable 
to  wonder  whether  it  is  really  worth  while.  Cases  have 
been  known  where  things  (Latin  grammar,  for  instance) 
have  been  so  persistently  rubbed  into  boys  as  to  be  warm- 
ly disliked  always  after.  It  would  be  a pity  to  get  that 
retroactive  result  from  too  earnest  an  application  of  the 
incentives  to  patriotism. 


Superintendent  Skinner's  programmes  for  Lincoln  and 
Washington  days  included,  tics  ides  the  salute  to  the  flag, 
recitations,  patriotic  songs,  and  “addresses  by  veterans.” 
Let  us  hope  that  the  veterans  who  are  chosen  to  address 
the  school-children  on  such  occasions  are  judicious  men, 
who  can  inculcate  the  love  of  country  and  sentiments 
proper  to  good  citizenship  without  inflammatory  sugges- 
tions. 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  item  about  the  public 
schools  comes  from  New*  York.  The  writer  of  a recent 
article  in  the  Evening  l*ost  quoted  the  principal  of  a down- 
town. East-Side  primary  school  as  saying  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Russian  nnd  Polish  Jews  are  astonishingly 
clever.  “ I have  never  met  such  memories,”  she  says, 
“in  any  oilier  race.  They  can  learn  anything,  and  ap- 
parently without  much  effort.  Little  children  who  have 
never  been  to  school  before  come  in  here  to  me  and  pick 
up  the  beginnings  of  an  education  in  two  or  three  days. 

I never  cense  to  marvel  at  them.  But  they  have  ab- 
solutely no  manners  whatever,  and  no  conception  of 
them.” 

That  is  an  interesting  bit  of  testimony,  and  adapted,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  of  use  to  Senator  Lodge,  in  his  efforts 
to  regulate  immigration. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leiter’s  accumulations  of  wheat  continue  to 
excite  the  interest  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Leiter  appears 
to  have  got  together  and  locked  up  nil  the  No.  1 hard 
spring  wheat  that  there  is  in  the  West,  with  t lie  result  tlint 
the  newspapers  say  the  great  mills  have  had  to  fall  back 
on  inferior  grades,  and  are  making  flour  of  a darker  com- 
plexion than  has  been  known  in  Chicago  since  the  patent- 
roller  process  of  making  flour  was  introduced.  The  bakers, 
cooks,  housekeepers,  and  restaurant-managers  complain, 
but  the  remedy  seems  to  be  to  ncquire  a liking  for  bru- 
nette bread.  No  doubt  it  will  all  come  right,  in  the  end, 
for  Mr.  Leiter’s  apparent  indifference  to  his  neighbors’ 
comfort  by  no  means  goes  to  the  length  of  an  intention 
to  keep  his  wheat  permanently  out  of  the  market. 

The  report  from  Sweden  that  AndW*e’s  balloon  bad 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winnipeg  turns  out  as 
experienced  Americans  expected.  It  wns  given  out  in 
the  far  Northwest,  by  means  of  circulars  and  handbills, 
that  Andr6e  was  at  lnrge  in  a balloon,  and  might  be  visi- 
ble. Immediately,  balloons  began  to  lie  reported,  as  they 
were  two  years  ago  in  our  own  hopeful  and  veracious 
country.  The  Swedish  Academy  put  faith  in  these  re- 
ports, just  as  any  one  would  who  lind  not  had  previous 
experience. 

A good  deal  of  news  is  coming  eastward  nowadays 
from  Omaha  about  the  progress  of  preparations  for  ihe 
Trans-Mississippi  Fair.  It  is  all  reassuring.  The  build- 
ings are  well  along.  The  season  up  to  February  1 was 
exceptionally  favorable  to  their  construction,  and  it  is 
given  out  that  they  will  be  ready  in  lime,  and  lie  very 
beautiful.  The  new  fair  is  to  be,  apparently,  respectfully 
similar  to  the  one  held  some  years  since  at  Chicago, 
There  is  to  be  a grand  canal,  bridges,  lionis,  islands, 
courts,  and  such  things,  with  fairy  land  palaces  made  of 
iron  and  “staff”  abutting  on  its  margins.  The  work  is  in 
good  hands,  and  is  being  intelligently  carried  out.  We 
shall  hear  much  about  it  and  see  many  pictures  of  it  be- 
tween now  and  next  June. 

Who  is  going  to  that  fair?  Four  Eastern  readers  out 
of  five  will  need  to  look  at  a map  before  they  answer. 
They  will  And  Omnha  equally  accessible  from  Sun  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York,  not  more  than  a thousand  miles  from 
New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  and  very  lnindv  indeed  to 
Chicago,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  f)es  Moines, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  and  St.  Louis. 
These  latter  towns  ought  to  give  a good  fair  pretty  good 
backing,  even  if  they  were  its  sole  support. 

The  project  for  a university  club  finds  favor  among 
Harvard  undergraduates.  At  a muss  meeting  of  students, 
held  on  January  21,  it  was  resolved  that  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  university  will  lie  greatly  changed  for  the 
better  by  the  erection  of  a building  containing  a large  as- 
sembly-room, a trophy-room,  a hall  for  the  musical  clubs 
and  the  debating  societies,  offices  for  the  college  pub  ieu- 
tions  and  the  managers  of  athletic  organizations,  baths 
and  a swimming  tank,  a billiard  room,  lounging  and  read- 
ing rooms,  a first-class  restaurant  and  separate  lunch  room, 
and  a few  suites  of  rooms  to  be  used  in  entertaining  vis- 
itors of  the  university.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  a club  sheltered  in  such  a building  would  broaden 
nnd  enrich  the  individual  life  of  every  student  at  Har- 
vard, and  assurance  was  given  to  the  graduate  committee 
which  has  the  interests  of  this  prospective  instiiution  in 
charge,  of  emphatic  undergraduate  support.  Then  a 
committee  of  undergraduates  wns  appointed  to  find  out 
how  many  students  would  join  such  a club.  ' 

Boston  gossips  sav  that  Dr.  Nansen’s  American  lec- 
ture experiences  profited  him  about  $20,000,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  money  than  any  lecturer  has  earned  in  this 
country  in  a single  season  for  twenty  years.  Boston 
gossip  in  this  case  gains  authority  from  the  circumstance 
tiiat  tiie  managers  of  Dr.  Nansen's  tour  were  both  Boston 
men. 

Yale  has  had  the  annual  “prom,”  and  is  wondering,  as 
usual,  at  its  size  and  expensiveness.  It  has  been  as  con- 
tinuous this  year  as  usual,  lasting  nearly  a week,  nnd  pre- 
vailing intensely  as  long  as  it  lasted.  There  is  a reason- 
able concurrence  of  public  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
reduced,  but  the  problem  how  to  reduce  it  without  missing 
some  of  the  fun  lias  not  yet  lieen  solved.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  tilings  for  a college  undergraduate  to  deter- 
mine is  bow  mucli  of  a good  thing  is  enough.  The  pop- 
ular sentiment  is  that  if  tlie  thing  is  really  good  just 
enough  is  all  you  can  get.  The  present  protraction  of  the 
“prom”  attests  the  intensity  of  this  conviction. 

The  remission  of  daily  reports  as  to  the  domestic  affairs 
of  General  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  must  be  grate 
ful  to  all  discriminating  readers  of  newspapers.  The  news 
from  General  Clay's  household  wns  neither  edifying  nor 
important,  nor  were  the  biographical  details  about  liis 
young  wife’s  relatives  conducive  to  anything  but  nausea 
and  regret. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRISTIAN’S  ELSA. 

IT  was  about  Ibis  time,  and  after  we  bad  made  our 
quarrel  up,  that  Helene  began  to  call  me  “Great 
Brother.”  After  all,  there  is  manifest  virtue  in  a 
name,  and  the  Little  Playmate  seemed  to  find  great 
comfort  in  thus  addressing  me. 

And  after  that  I bad  called  her  “Little  Sister”  once  or 
twice  she  was  greatly  assured  and  treated  me  quite  differ- 
ently, having  ascertained  that  there  was  the  utmost  safety 
in  such  a relationship. 

And  as  all  ways  were  alike  to  me,  I was  willing  enough. 
For  indeed  I loved  her  and  none  other,  and  so  did  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  Though  I know  that  my  actions  and 
conceits  were  not  always  conformable  to  the  true  love  that 
was  in  my  heart,  neither  wholly  worthy  of  my  denr  maid. 

But.,  then,  what  would  you?  Nineteen  nnd  the  follies 
of  one’s  youth!  The  mercy  of  God  rather  than  any  virtue 
in  me  kept  these  from  being  not  only  infinitely  more  but 
infinitely  worse.  Yet  I had  better  confess  them,  such  as 
they  are,  in  this  place.  For  it  was  some  such  nothings  ns 
those  which  follow  that  first  brought  Helene  aud  me  into 
one  way  of  thinking,  though  by  pnths  very  devious  indeed. 

To  begin  with  the  earliest.  There  was  a maid  who 
dwelt  in  the  Tower  opposite,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Guard.  And  the  maid’s  name  was  Elsa— or,  as 
she  was  ordinarily  called,  “Christian’s  Elsa.”  She  was  a 
comely  maid  enough,  and  grently  taken  notice  of.  And 
when  I went  to  my  window  to  con  over  my  task  for  Friar 
Laurence,  there  at  the  opposite  window  would  be — 
strange  that  it  should  always  be  so — Christian’s  Elsa. 
She  was  a little  girl,  short  and  plump,  hut  with  merry 
eyes,  and  so  bright  a stain  upon  either  cheek  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  hod  been  eating  raspberry  conserve  and  hud 
wiped  her  fingers  upon  the  smiling  plumpness  there. 

At  any  rate,  as  sure  as  I betook  me  to  the  window,  there 
would  he  Christian's  Elsa,  busy  with  her  needles. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I misliked  it  not  greatly.  Why, 
indeed,  should  I?  For  there  is  no  harm  in  looking  across 
twenty  yards  of  space  at  a maid,  aad  as  little  in  the  maid 
looking  at  you — that  is,  if  neither  of  you  come  any  nearer. 
Besides,  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  look  at  a lass  than  at  a 
vacant  wall  and  twenty  yards  of  uneven  cobblestones. 
Now  the  girl  was  harmless  enough— a red  and  white 
* Begun  in  IIarpkr'b  Wkrklt  No.  2141. 
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maid,  plump  as  a partridge  in  the  end  of  harvest.  She 
wns  forever  humming  at  songs,  singing  little  choruses, 
and  inventing  new  melodies,  all  tunefully  and  prettily 
enough.  Ana  she  would  bring  her  dulcimer  to  the  window 
and  play  them  over,  nodding  her  head  at  the  instrument 
as  she  sang. 

It  was  pleasant  to  watch  her.  For  sometimes,  when  the 
music  refused  to  run  aright,  she  would  frown  at  the  dulci- 
mer, as  if  the  discord  were  entirely  its  fault  and  it  wras 
old  enough  to  know  better.  Tlieu  sometimes  she  would 
look  across  abstractedly  to  the  Red  Tower,  trying  to  recall 
a strain  she  had  forgotten,  with  her  finger 'all  the  while 
making  the  most  bewitching  dimple  on  her  plump  cheek. 
It  wns  most  sweet  and  innocent  to  see.  And  withal  so 
entirely  unconscious  that  any  one  was  watching  her. 

I confess  that  1 sat  often  nnd  conued  my  book  by  ihe 
window  long  after  I knew  my  portion  by  heart,  in  order 
to  watch  her  deft  fingers  ana  the  play  of  her  dimples. 
But  on  my  part  also  in  all  innocence,  and  wholly  thought- 
less of  guile. 

Then  would  I he  taken  with  a spasm  of  desire  to  play 
upon  the  recorders  of  the  flute,  and  would  pester  my 
father  to  let  me  learn. 

Now  I never  had  any  more  ear  for  music  than  a deal 
hoard  that  had  knot-holes  in  it.  I lmd  ears  indeed.  But 
the  elntter  of  the  millwheel  nnd  the  lapper  of  water  on 
the  stones  of  the  shore  were  ever  better  music  to  me  than 
singing  or  playing  upon  instruments.  Nevertheless,  at 
this  time,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I was  in  a great  fret 
to  learn. 

And,  curiously  enough,  my  desire  made  the  Little  Play- 
mntc  call  me  “ Great  Brother"  more  assiduously  than  ever. 
Though  ngnin  I knew  not  why. 

But  Christian’s  Elsa  she  could  not  abide  either  sight  or 
mention  of.  Which  was  passing  strange  in  so  sweet  and 
charitable  a maid  ns  our  Helene.  Also,  the  girl  at  the 
gtinrd-house  was  a good  daughter,  besides  being  particular 
of  her  company,  and  in  that  garrison  place  untouched  by 
any  breath  of  scandal. 

But  no,  Heleue  would  have  none  of  her. 

" Feeeh !”  she  would  say,  making  a little  grimace  of 
disgust  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  her  northern 
home  ; “ that  mewling  cat,  purring  and  stroking  her  face 
in  the  window,  I cannot  abide  her.  I know  not  what 
some  folks  can  sec  in.  her.  There  are  surely  more  kinds 
of  blind  men  than  those  that  wait  nbout  kirk  doors  with  a 


lioard  hung  round  their  necks  sayiug,  ‘Good  people,  for 
the  love  of  God  put  a copper  in  this  wooden  platter.’  ” 

“Why,  Little  Playmate,  what  ails  thee  at  the  maid? 
She  is  a good  maid  enough,  and  I am  sure  a pretty  one.” 

So  would  I say  to  try  her.  Whereat  the  lass,  being 
slender  herself,  and  with  a head  that  sat  easily  on  her 
shoulders,  would  walk  like  the  haughty  little  Princess  she 
was,  nnd  thrust  her  chin  so  far  forward  that  even  the  pretty 
round  of  it  bespoke  a pointing  scorn.  And  the  poutlets 
would  come  and  jroon  her  red  lips  so  quickly  that  I would 
come  from  the  window,  leaving  my  hook  and  Christian’s 
Elsa,  and  n thousand  Elsas,  just  to  watch  them. 

“So.  Great  Brother,”  Helene  would  say,  “you  think  she 
is  pretty,  do  you?  ’Tis  interesting  for  sure.  As  for  me.  1 
see  not  anything  pretty  nbout  lier.  Now  there  is  Katrin 
Texel;  she  is  pretty,  if  you  like.  What  say  you  to  her?” 

And  this  was  because  the  minx  knew  well  that  I never 
could  abide  Katrin  Texel— a girl  all  running  to  seed  like  a 
shot  stalk  of  rliuhnrb,  who  would  end  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  feet  in  height,  and  just  that  fine  figure  of 
a woman  which  I never  could  abide. 

" Feeeh /"  I would  say,  copying  her  Wendish  expres- 
sion. “I  would  as  soon  set  my  fenther  bolster  on  end, 
puint  it  black,  and  make  love  to  it  ns  to  Katrin  Texel." 

“ You  do  worse  every  day  of  your  life,"  retorted  Helene, 
with  petty  spite,  tapping  the  floor  with  the  point  of  one 
delicate  foot. 

" And  pray  what  do  I that  is  worse?”  I said,  knowing 
well  what. 

The  Little  Playmate  was  silent  a minute,  only  continu- 
ing to  lap  the  floor  with  a kind  of  naughtiness  that  be- 
came her. 

“ Katrin  Texel  would  not  look  at  you,  charming  as  you 
think  vnurse)f.”she  said  at  last. 

“ Did  she  tell  you  so,  Little  Sister?"  said  I,  drawing  a 
how  at  a great  venture. 

The  arrow  struck,  and, I wns  content. 

“Well,”  she  answered,  somewhat  breathlessly,  “what 
if  she  did?  Surely  even  your  vanity  enn  take  nothing  out 
of  a girl  saving  that  she  cannot  abide  you." 

But  I answered  nothing  to  this,  only  stroked  the  mus- 
tache which  was  la-ginning  to  thrive  admirably  on  my 
upper  lip. 

“Of  all  the — ” began  Helene,  looking  at  me  fixedly. 
Then  she  stopped. 

“Well,"  saiu  I,  pausing  in  the  caressing  of  my  heard. 
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“ what  do  I worse  every  dav  than  make  love  to  Katrin 
Texel?” 

Her  eyes  fairly  sparkled  fire  at  me.  They  were  “ sweetest 
eyes”  no  more,  but  rarely  worth  looking  into,  all  the  same. 

"You  go  ogling  and  staring  at  that  little  cat  in  the 
window  over  there,  that  screeches  and  becks  and  pats  her- 
self, all  for  showing  off!  And  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  like  a 
great  oaf,  thinking  all  the  time  how  innocent  and  sweet 
and—  Oh,  I have  no  patience  with  you!— to  neglect  and 
think  nothing  of — of  Katrin  Texel,  and — and  then  to  go 
gazing  and  gaping  after  a thing  like  that!” 

And  I declare  there  were  tears  in  the  Little  Playmate’s 
eyes. 

“ Dear  Little  Sister,  why  are  you  so  mindful  about  Kat- 
rin Texel?”  said  I.  " Faith,  my  lass,  wait  till  she  comes 
again,  and  I will  court  her  to  your  heart’s  content.  There 
— there — I will  be  a very  Valentine’s  true  lover  to  your 
Katrin.” 

For  all  that  she  was  not  greatly  cheered,  but  edged 
away,  still  strangely  disconsolate,  when  I came  near  and 
tried  to  pet  her.  Strange  and  hidden  are  the  ways  of  wo- 
men! For  once  when  I would  have  put  my  hand  about 
her  pretty  slender  waist,  she  promptly  took  mv  hand  by 
the  wrist,  and  holding  it  at  arm’s-length,  she  dropped  it 
with  a disgustful  curl  of  her  lip,  as  if  it  had  been  an  in- 
truding spicier  she  had  perforce  to  put  forth  out  of  her 
chamber  into  the  garden. 

Yet  formerly,  upon  occasion,  when,  as  it  might  be,  she 
was  reading  or  looking  out  of  the  window,  if  I but  came 
behind  her  and  called  her  " Little  Sister,”  I might  even 
put  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  so  stand  for  five 
minutes  at  a time  and  she  never  seem  to  notice  it. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIR  AMOROUS  IS  PLEASED  WITH  HIMSKLP. 

For,  as  I say,  women  have  curious  ways,  and  there  are 
a good  many  of  them  recorded  in  this  book.  And  many 
more  I have  observed  which  I cannot  find  room  for  in 
a chronicle  of  so  many  sad  and  bad  and  warlike  happen- 
ings. But  none  of  them  all  is  more  notable  than  this— 
that  woman,  or  at  least  (for  it  is  no  use  saying  “ women,” 
every  one  being  different  in  temper,  though  like  as  peas 
in  some  things)  many  women  will  permit  that  which  it 
suits  them  to  be  oblivious  of,  when  if  you  ask  them  for 
permission  or  make  a favor  of  the  matter  they  will 
promptly  flame  sky-high  with  indignation.  So  my  advice 
to  the  young  man  who  honestly  goes  a-courting  is  to  keep 
talking  earnestly  to  occupy  his  mistress’s  attention  with- 
al, and  progress  in  her  favors  during  the  abstractions  of 
high  discourse. 

Of  course  in  this  as  in  all  other  enterprises  Sir  Amorous 
must  have  a certain  trading-stock  of  favor  to  start  with. 
But  if  he  have  this  much,  ’tis  not  difficult  to  increase  it  by 
honest  endeavor,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sweat  of  one’s  brain. 
So  at  least  1 am  told  by  those  who  have  proved  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, for  myself,  I have  used  no  such  nice  refinements, 
but  only  taken  with  thankfulness  such  things  as  came  my 
way. 

And  now  when  I look  back  over  my  paper — lord!  what 
a writing  about  it  aod  about!  But  my  excuse  is  that 
many  young  lads  and  gay  bachelors  will  read  this  tale,  so 
I desire  to  import  what  of  instruction  I can  into  it.  And 
not  having  the  learning  of  the  clerks,  I must  e’en  put  in 
what  wisdom  I have  gotten  for  myself.  For  I never 
could  plough  with  another  man’s  heifer— least  of  all  with 
that  of  a college -bred  Mess  John.  Not  but  what  Mess 
John  knowetli  somewhat  of  the  lear  of  love  also  among 
the  well-favored  dames  of  the  city.  Or  else,  by  my  faith, 
Mess  John  is  sorely  belied. 

But  where  was  I in  my  tale?  And  if  this  errant  dis- 
course be  forgiven,  surely  I will  not  transgress  again,  but 
drive  my  team  straight  to  the  furrow’s  end  and  then  back 
again,  like  an  honest  ploughman  that  has  his  eye  ever 
upon  the  guide-poles  on  the  ridge. 

Well,  the  Little  Playmate  lifted  a toad  from  her  waist 
— I mean  my  hand— and  dropped  it  as  far  from  her  as 
her  arm  would  reach. 

And  then  after  that  she  ran  up  stairs,  slammed  the  door 
of  her  own  chamber,  and  came  not  down  to  our  nooning, 
so  that  old  Hanne  had  to  call  her  three  times. 

And  once,  when  I had  occasion  to  cross  the  court-yard 
to  the  guard-house,  1 saw  her  standing  pensively  by  the 
window.  But  so  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  vanished  with- 
in, and  was  seen  no  more. 

Yet,  indeed  and  indeed,  as  all  may  see,  there  was  no 
cause  for  this  fret.  For  I cared  no  more  about  Chris- 
tian’s Elsa  than  about  Christian  himself — less,  indeed,  for 
Christian  was  a good  soldier  and  master-at-arms,  and 
taught  me  how  to  handle  the  matchlock,  the  pistolet,  and 
the  other  new  weapons  that  had  begun  to  come  in  out 
of  France.  And  often  upon  Saturdays  and  wet  days  he 
would  let  me  spend  long  mornings  in  the  armory  with 
him,  oiling  and  cleaning  the  ordnance.  Which  it  certain- 
ly was  a great  pleasure  to  do. 

And  what  if  the  little  dumpling  Elsa,  with  her  red 
cheeks  and  her  babyish  eyes,  did  run  in  and  out?  Her 
father  wa3  ever  there,  and  even  had  I been  willing  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  more  than  a word  or  a touch  of 
her  fingers — well,  save  ouce,  when  her  father  went  him- 
self to  seek  the  bottle  of  oil  she  had  been  sent  to  fetch, 
and  was  some  time  finding  it.  But  even  that  was  a mere 
nothing,  and  might  have  happened  to  any  one. 

But  when  I came  home  again  that  night  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  whole  happening  had  been  printed 
legibly  on'  my  face.  The  Little  Playmate  would  not  let 
me  come  within  a hundred  miles  of  her.  And  it  was 
"Keep  your  distance, sirrah!”  not  perhaps  said  in  words, 
but  expressed  as  clearly  by  the  warlike  angle  of  an  arm. 
the  contumelious  hitch  of  a shoulder,  or  the  scornful 
sweep  of  a skirt. 

And  all  about  nothing!  Mighty  Hectorl  I never  saw 
such  things  as  women. 

And  vet  in  her  good  moments  she  would  call  me  " Great 
Brother,”  and  tell  me  that  she  thought  only  of  my  future 
welfare,  desiring  that  I should  not  compromise  myself  in 
any  entanglement  with  those  that  were  not  worthy  of  me. 
Oh,  a most  wise  and  prudent  counsellor  was  the  Playmate 
in  these  days. 

And  I used  ever  to  say:  "Helene,  when  I am  truly  in 
love  I will  e’en  bring  her  here  to  you,  and,  by  my  faith, 
if  you  approve  not — why,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Back  she  goes  to  her  mother  like  a parcel  of  returned 
goods — aye,  if  she  were  the  Kaiser’s  daughter  herself.” 

Whereat  she  pouted  and  was  not  ill-pleased. 


“Ah,  my  man,”  she  would  reply,  "after  a girl  hath 
said  you  nay  a time  or  two,  it  will  bring  you  down  from 
these  high  notions,  and  be  much  for  your  soul’s  good  !’* 

But  yet,  when  I could  keep  her  in  good-humor,  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet  to  bide  quietly  in  the  house  with  the 
Little  Playmate— far  better  than  to  gad  about  with  Texels 
and  meandering  fools,  which  indeed  I did  oftentimes  just 
because  it  made  my  little  lass  so  full  of  moods  and  tenses 
— like  one  of  Friar  Laurence’s  irregular  verbs  in  his  cursed 
Humanities.  For  there  is  nothing  so  variously  delightful 
as  a woman  when  she  is  half  in  love  and  half  out  of  it — 
more  interesting  (say  some)  though  less  delightful  than 
when  she  is  all  and  whole  in  love.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  exceptions,  and  one  woman  at  least  I know  more  va- 
rious, and  more  delicious  also,  since  love’s  ocean  hath  gone 
over  her  head  than  ever  she  was  when, like  a timid  bather, 
she  shivered  on  the  brink,  or  made  little  fearful  plunges, 
as  it  were,  knee-deep,  and  so  ran  out  again. 

But  I am  not  come  to  that  in  the  story  yet. 

Well,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  who  should 
come  to  the  house  in  the  Red  Tower  but  our  Helene’s 
gossip,  for  this  week  at  least  her  bosom  friend,  Katrin 
Texel.  She  was  even  more  impressive  than  ever,  and  also 
a little  pleasanter  to  behold.  For  her  angles  were  clothing 
themselves  into  curves,  and  she  was  Teaming,  perhaps 
from  the  Little  Playmate,  to  leave  off  bouncing  into  a 
room  like  a cow  at  the  trot,  and  to  walk  sedately  in  in- 
stead. By-and-by  I knew  she  would  sail  in  like  a towered 
galleon  from  the  isles  of  Ind.  For  all  that,  she  looked 
not  ill — an  academic  study,  one  might  say.  But  to  make 
love  to — why,  as  Helene  was  wont  to  remark,  Feech! 

And  the  curious  thing  nbout  Katrin  Texel  was  that 
though  her  corporal  part  might  be  a direct  inheritance 
from  her  Burgomeister  father  and  his  substantial  brewery, 
her  spirit  had  been  designed  for  an  artful  fairy  of  half  her 
size,  in  order  that  it  might  go  pirouetting  into  airy  realms 
of  the  imagination.  For  she  was  gay  enough  and  light- 
some enough  in  her  demeanor.  She  came  in  with  a skip 
which  would  have  been  entrancing  in  some  elvish  mignone 
who  could  dance  light-foot  on  spring  flowers  without 
crushing  them.  But  when  this  our  solid  Burgomagi6terial 
Katrin  tripped  in  it  nearly  drove  me  wild  with  mirth.  For 
it  was  as  if  some  bland  maternal  cow  out  of  the  pasture 
had  skipped  with  a hop  and  a circle  of  flying  skirts  into  a 
ball-room,  or  a butterfly  of  two  hundred  pounds’  weight 
were  flitting  from  flower  to  flower. 

And  this  Katrin  talked  in  a quick,  light  voice,  with 
ups  and  downs  and  skips  and  quivers  in  it.  as  spring- 
heeled  as  a chamois  goat  on  the  mountains  of  the  south. 

"Ah,  Tiny-chen,”  she  would  cry,  as  she  came  in,  to  our 
Helene,  " is  it  you,  sweetest?  ’Tis  ns  sweet  to  see  you  as 
for  birds  to  kiss  on  bough!  I have  danced  all  day  in  the 
sunshine  just  to  think  that  I should  come  to  8ee  you ! And 
tell  me  why  you  have  not  been  to  visit  me.  Ah,  bad 
one — cruellest— as  cruel  as  she  is  pretty  ” (appealing  to 
me),  " is  she  not?  And  there  Michael,  great  oaf,  sits  at 
home  desolated  that  he  does  not  hear  her  foot  on  the 
stairs.  The  foolish  fellow  tells  me  that  he  listens  for  four 
little  pitapats  every  time  I come  up  from  the  court-yard, 
and  is  disappointed  when  there  are  only  my  poor  two.” 

And  Katrin  becked  and  nodded  and  set  her  head  to  the 
side — like  to  the  divine  cow  playing  at  being  little  Jenny 
Wren. 

And  as  for  me,  I kept  my  gravity — or,  rather,  how  could 
I lose  it,  hearing  such  nonsense  about  that  great  beer-vat 
Michael  Texel? 

Michael  Texel,  indeed  1 I should  admire  to  hear  of 
Michael  Texel  so  much  as  raising  his  eyes  to  the  Little 
Playmate.  Why,  I would  stave  him  on  the  open  street  like 
a puncheon  of  eight,  and  think  nothing  of  the  doing  of  it. 

Michael  Texel,  indeed! 

But  I am  forgetting.  My  business  at  this  time  was  to 
make  love  to  Katrin,  so  that  I might  banish  the  ill  im- 
pression which  Helene  had  formed  concerning  that  plea- 
sent,  harmless  little  Christian’s  Elsa  over  there.  I never 
heard  anything  so  foolish  in  my  life.  But,  then,  what 
women  will  think  passes  the  imagination  of  man. 

Michael  Texel,  indeed! 

The  thought  of  that  young  man  of  beef  and  beer  re- 
curred so  persistently  and  forcibly  to  me  that  for  a time  I 
could  scarce  command  myself  to  speak  civilly  to  his  sister. 
Though  of  course  she  was  quite  different,  being  a wo- 
man, and  informed  with  such  a quick  and  dainty  spirit 
that  at  times  it  seemed  as  it  had  been  imprisoned  in  her 
too  massive  frame,  "in  subjection  to  the  flesh,”  as  the 
clerics  say.  God  wot,  I never  knew  I had  so  much  recol- 
lection about  me  till  I came  to  write.  If  1 do  not  have  a 
care,  this  tale  of  mine  will  turn  out  almost  as  good  as  a 
book  of  devotion  which  they  set  children  to  read  on  saints’ 
day  to  keep  them  from  being  over-happy. 

But  I subdued  my  feelings;  and  drew  up  somewhat 
nearer  to  Katrin. 

" My  Little  Sister” — so  I began, cunningly, as  I thought 
—"my  Little  Sister  Helene  is,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
so  fair  a friend,  and  one  so  devoted — ” 

"As  my  brother  Michael— yes,”  she  said,  with  her  most 
ponderous  cage-bird  manner.  ‘ * Yes,  indeed,  he  is  devoted 
to  her.” 

"No,”  said  I,  hastily  (confound  the  great  hulking 
camel!).  "1  mean  such  a faithful  friend  as  yourself  I, 
alas,  have  no  friend.  I am  cut  off  from  all  society  of  my 
kind.  Often  and  often  have  I felt  the  weight  of  loneli- 
ness heavy  upon  me  in  this  darksome  tower.” 

I saw  Helene  rise,  go  to  the  window7,  and  glance  across 
with  such  a peculiar  smile  that  I knew  as  well  as  if  I had 
seen  her  that  Christian’s  Elsa  was  at  her  window  with  her 
music,  looking  across  for  me  between  each  bar.  I cannot 
describe  the  smile  which  hovered  on  the  face  of  the  Little 
Playmate.  But  perhaps  all  the  male  beings  who  read  my 
book  may  have  seen  something  like  it.  All  that  I can 
say  is  that  the  smile  conveyed  an  almost  superhuman 
understanding  of  men  and  their  little  ways,  and,  curiously 
enough,  some  contempt  too. 

But  I was  not  going  to  be  discouraged  by  any  smile, 
acid  or  sweet.  Besides,  I had  something  still  to  pay  back. 

Michael  Texel,  indeed!— faith,  by  St.  Blaise,  I will  Texel 
him  tightly  an  he  comes  sneaking  to  our  gate! 

So  again  I drew  yet  nearer  to  his  sister.  Katrin  dimpled 
and  showed  her  teeth,  with  a smile  like  the  sun  going 
about  the  world,  till  I had  almost  put  my  hand  about  her 
shoulder  to  catch  the  ends  of  it  when  it  got  round.  This 
illumination  almost  finished  me,  for  it  was  not.  the  kind 
of  smile  I had  been  accustomed  to  from — well,  that  was 
not  the  business  I was  on  nt  present. 

[TO  BE  OOKTINBED.] 


IN  THE  NAVY-YARD,  NEW  YORK. 

To  see  the  Navy-yard  at  its  most  picturesque  season 
you  must  visit  it  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  command- 
ant’s terraces  are  abloom  with  clustering  lilacs,  and  the 
noble  trees  sheltering  the  shot-pyramids  and  the  trophy7 
guns  swing  in  the  breezes  stealing  down  the  reaches  of 
the  tide-smitten  river.  It  is  a cheery,  an  enlivening  pros- 
pect; for,  as  you  survey  it  curiously,  you  catch  many  a 
quaint  and  pleasant  vista;  you  hear  the  clank  of  forge  and 


IN  THE  ANCHOR-YARD. 


smithy;  you  hear  perhaps  the  echoing  cadence  of  march- 
ing feet,  as  marine  and  bluejacket  swing  sturdily  through 
the  wide  avenues  with  drum  and  trumpet  at  their  bend. 

No  jealous  screen  shuts  it  out  riverward,  and  its  fram- 
ing is  blithe  with  brisk  breeze,  with  sparkling  flurry  of 
squall,  with  eager  current;  and  you  may  follow  the  stream 
winding  northward  till  itcurves  withVice-Admiral’ssweep 
the  Grand  Street  Hook,  and  is  dimmed  by  the  haze  where 
Blackwells  Island  shoves  its  reefs  and  ledges  into  the  di- 
viding channelways.  Shoreward  it  is  a land  forbidden — 
a walled  town  banning  the  outer  barbarian,  who  some- 
times seeks  to  scale  it  in  search  of  loot;  a palisade  offering 
rarely  more  than  faint  resistance  to  larky  sailor-men, 
whose  liberty  being  abridged,  are  atliirst  for  something 
fiercer  than  canteen  small -beer.  A massive  yellow  wall 
stretching  from  the  river’s  edge  at  the  Shinbone,  through 
a sad  quarter  of  the  town,  winds  amid  a maze  of  murky 
streets,  until,  after  many  a twist  nnd  turn,  it  wheels  sud- 
denly, a half-mile  away,  to  meet  the  waters  of  the  Walla- 
bout. 

Three  gates,  archaic  In  shape  and  color,  and  fringed  by 
guard-houses,  break  this  enclosing  wall,  and  if  entrance 
lie  sought  by  the  newest  of  these  an  effective  and  endur- 
ing impression  will  be  gained.  The  militarism  of  every- 
thing appeals  to  the  literary  and  color  sense — it  gives  a 
glimpse  of  activities  which  one  rarely  views  and  yet 
fosters  among  his  cherished  traditions.  The  alert  sentry, 
plumb  in  set-up,  trim  in  person,  neat  in  garb,  zealous  in 
bear- walk;  the  non-commissioned  officer,  every  foot  a 
soldier  and  worthy  of  the  chevrons ; the  wary  watchman ; 
the  heart-cheering  ring  of  rifles;  the  discredited  bayonet's 
rhythmic  sway;  the  sharp  challenge;  the  quick  response 
— everything  here  mates  the  fortresslike  architecture  of 
the  gate.  Beyond,  the  perspective  of  long  paved  avenues, 
the  greenness  of  little  scattered  lawns,  the  trim  borders  of 
roads  and  sidewalks,  and  the  great  buildings  dominated 
by  the  king-posts  ami  swinging  beams  of  derricks — all  the 
neatness  and  formalism — alTare  in  consoling  contrast  with 
the  squalor  and  disorder  left  behind  in  this  dingy  dis- 
trict. Towards  the  eastern  limits  of  the  yard  many  old- 
fashioned  quarters,  each  set  in  its  pleasant  garden,  ex- 
tend the  barrier  gracefully:  and  at  its  very  end  a park,  half 
lawn  and  half  parade,  shuts  out  the  Marine  Barracks  from 
a street  dismal  in  outlook  and  strenuous  with  disturbing 
clangor. 

Storehouses,  shops,  sheds,  mainly  of  brick,  painted  an 
aggressive  yellow,  border  these  streets  with  trig  preci- 
sion, and  until  you  learn  with  what  real  disregard  of  utility 
their  grouping  has  been  given  they  might  seem  fit  exem- 
plars of  a plan  where  use  and  situation  were  wedded. 
Tall  chimneys  rise  from  clanking  forge  and  blazing  foun- 
dry, and  over  the  rims  of  the  lesser  houses  you  may 
count  the  pennant-graced  trucks,  the  squared  signal-yards, 
nnd  at  times  the  funnels  of  the  great  war-ships,  slumber- 
ing at  the  water-front  oi'  groaning  on  the  dry  docks  we 
view  with  such  alarm.  Spaced  by  fair  intervals  along  the 
main  street  we  see  many  buildings.  First  the  old  gate, 
now  taboo  to  all  save  his  high  nobility  the  commandant, 
his  family,  and  his  dependents;  and  the  guard-house,  given 
over  partly  to  other  restraints  than  corralling  the  drunk 
and  disorderly.  The  officers’  club  and  mess  come  next, 
and  here  after  many  years  of  denial  the  bachelors  find  a 
home;  and  then  follows  the  Lyceum,  sturdy  and  insistent, 
shorn  of  its  ancient  renown  as  a briny  sea  museum,  and 
now  devoted  to  tiie  official  necessities  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration. Opposite  to  this  is  the  general  storehouse, 
that  marvellous  shop  of  tradition,  so  much  quoted,  so 
seldom  realized,  where  everything  from  a toothpick  to  a 
sheet-anchor  may  be  ordered;  and  finally,  though  widely 
separated,  the  octagonal  several-storied  offices  of  the  pay- 
master and  the  medical  officer,  each  building  earnest  in 
its  sense  of  architectural  freedom,  lucky  in  fat  measures 
of  lawn,  nnd  proud  of  an  isolation  from  all  save  medicine 
and  money.  On  the  bimonthly  pay-day  of  the  workmen 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  celerity  and  accuracy  with  which 
wages  are  paid,  and  we  who  hear  so  much  of  that  perfec- 
tion of  organization  in  large  civilian  plants  might  find 
something  to  admire  and  copy  in  a system  which  deals 
with  many  intricate  accounts,  and  yet  at  times  has  to 
concern  itself  with  the  payment  of  several  thousand  op- 
eratives in  something  less  than  forty  minutes. 

Riverward  from  the  Lyceum,  and  opposite  the  ways 
whereon  the  Cincinnati — that  beautiful  ship — was  built, 
is  the  lawn  of  the  trophy  guns.  Here  they  are  curious 
but  not  ludicrous  to  our  developed  vision ; here  are  the 
guns  that  helped  to  make  history — the  long  eighteens,  and 
the  thirty-twos,  and  the  short  and  thick  and  gaping  ear- 
ronades.  Not  many,  but  enough  to  recall  the  hours  when 
ships  fought  within  biscuit-shying  distance,  and  summer 
days  did  not  suffice  to  gain  the  wenther  - gage,  nor  to 
finish  duels;  where  boarders  hoarded  and  pikemen  piked 
valorously,  and  witli  a scant  dozen  of  men-o’-war  our  sea- 
coast  men  stood  up  against  the  eleven  hundred  odd  ves- 
sels of  a determined  enemy.  The  guns  were  taken  main- 
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ly  from  somebody’s  kin  across  the  sea,  and  they  are  set 
up  here  as  inspiring  reminders  of  the  years  when  nothing 
was  more  dear  to  the  Americau  heart  than  the  navy,  and 
when  Yankee  ships  and  Yankee  sailors  were  thought  so 
matchless  everywhere  that  the  burdens  of  song  and  broad- 
side, and  the  most  cherished  stories  of  national  achieve- 
ment, were  the  deeds  of  these  deathless  die-hards. 

At  the  very  edge  of  this  little  park  stands  a marble 
monument  reared  by  the  men  before  the  mast  and  the 
men  behind  the  gun  of  those  more  virtuous  days.  It  is  a 
very  modest  shaft,  but  sturdy  as  the  masts  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  loved,  and  ornate  in  a simple,  scrimshawing,  sailor- 
like fashion.  Here  you  may  find,  in  a pathetic  enumera- 
tion, the  muster-roll,  name,  rate,  and  ship  of  the  blue- 
jackets who  died  off  the  Barrier  Forts,  up  China  way, 
fifty  years  ago;  and  near  it  is  the  beak  of  a ram  which 
ripped  up  one  of  our  ships  in  the  great  war  between  the 
States.  In  this  same  triangle  of  greenery  are  the  target 
and  the  gun  which  delayed  our  development  of  ordnance 
and  armor  for  years;  and  though  the  laminated  plates,  per- 
forated like  cheese  by  the  shot  of  the  peace-maker,  which 
still  gloats  sullenly  over  its  work,  had  once  their  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  may  console  themselves  with  the 
revenges  time  has  brought,  and  declare  without  boasting 
that  only  cocksure  theorists  am  say  which  is  in  the  van 
of  the  mad  race  between  guns  or  plates. 

Along  the  westerly  wall  below  the  terraces  is  a great 
building  wherein  are  stored  the  provisions  and  clothing, 
nnd  here,  too,  is  the  clothing  factory.  Against  this  wall 
leans  a row  of  ancient  buildings,  very  ola-fashioned  aud 
dilapidated,  and  surely  in  their  disreputable  old  age  lag- 
gards on  a stage  where  every  inch  of  space  improperly 
used  is  energy  misplaced.  And  when  the  new  concrete 
dock,  which  is  to  be  so  much  the  largest  in  America, 
burrows  into  the  land  near  by,  and  throws  a furrow  that 
will  overtopple  the  trophy-park  itself,  their  impertinence 
in  liviug  will  justify  their  destruction.  Next  to  them  are 


WHERE  THE  HOMING-PIGEONS  ARE  KEPT  AND  TRAINED. 


the  coal-sheds,  erected  in  an  extension  of  the  yard  which 
has  been  known  for  years  as  the  Shinbone.  Why  the 
Shinbone  the  exact  sciences  refuse  to  reveal,  though  hit  or 
miss  misinformation  is  busy  with  theoiy. 

Of  all  buildings  in  the  yard,  none  appeals  so  sympa- 
thetically, because  of  its  traditions,  as  the  commandant’s 
house.  It  stands  on  a terraced  hill,  and  is  approached  by 
military-looking  roads,  one  skirting  the  rim  and  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  other  piercing  the  bluff  where  it  is  steepest, 
and  ending  at  a flight  of  moss-stained  steps  that  are  cool 
with  earthy  dampness  in  the  hottest  days.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  a band-stand,  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
fine  old  mansion,  and  a tall  staff,  which  in  daylight,  year 
in  and  out,  floats  our  flag  over  a little  park  of  harmless 
guns.  Back  of  both  is  the  dormer-windowed,  W’ide-gal- 
leried  house  where  lived  and  commanded  manv  of  the 
rarest  worthies  of  our  race.  Here  deft  sea  surprises  were 
invented,  and  here  were  planned  campaigns  filled  with 
strange  audacities  of  the  sea  that  gave  undying  glory  to 
our  arms  afloat.  The  service  is  rich  in  yarns  of  the  old 
heroes  in  buff  and  blue  who  lived  here,  and  one  concerns 
especially  this  house:  So  many  years  had  the  old  flag- 
officer,  in  his  command  of  the  station,  occupied  it,  that  in 
the  end  he  thought  he  owned  it.  And  so,  when  he  had 
slipped  to  Fiddlers’  Green,  where  all  good  sailors  go,  the 
heirs  found  in  his  will  that  he  did  formally  “ bequeath 
and  devise  to  his  daughter  Maria  his  house  in  the  navy- 
yard,  Brooklyn,  and  all  pertaining  thereto.” 

A narrow  creek— anglicized  from  the  Dutch  into  the 
Wallabout — divides  the  navy-yard  proper  from  the  ar- 
tificial island  known  to  sailor-men  the  world  around  as 
the  Cob  Dock.  Until  the  causeway  built  of  late  made  it 
a peninsula,  thisw'as  reached  directly  by  scows  or  round- 
about by  a cranky  bridge,  which,  from  its  perils  in 
stormy  weather  and  the  parlous  hours  of  the  night  when 
used,  was  locally  distinguished  as  Cape  Horn.  The 
original  island  was  an  insignificant  mud-pile,  and  where 
the  fillcd-in  crib-work  now  yields  a fine  drill-ground  a 
shoal  extended,  on  whose  outer  edge  lay  the  old  receiv- 
ing-ships and,  in  earlier  days,  the  prison  ship  Jersey  of 
infamous  memory.  Here,  too,  was  the  Farewell  Buoy 
— you  may  recall  it  in  doleful  ditties — where  outward- 
bounders  lay  at  the  moorings,  ready  to  make  sail  and  slip 
when  wind  and  tide  were  fair,  and  convenient  tugs  were 
rarer.  Near  the  Williamsburg  shore  the  ordnance  store- 
houses are  clustered  behind  a park  of  many  guns  and 
mortars,  and  above  these  ancient  ordnance  — these  long 
rows  of  silenced  smooth-bores  and  muzzle-loading  rifles — 
the  Napoleon  willows,  brought  years  ago  from  near  his 
grave  at  St.  Helena,  swish  in  the  breezes. 

In  busy  seasons  the  water-front  is  lined  with  vessels, 
often  triple-banked,  as  sailors  have  it;  and  here  you  may 
study  every  type,  from  battle  ship  to  torpedo-boat,  and.  if 
the  dry  docks  be  occupied,  get  object-lessons  in  ship  design 
which  may  spare  you  much  profitless  reading.  And  here 
also  may  be  seen  something  of  that  sailor  life  which  is  a 
sealed  book  save  to  the  illuminati.  You  may  watch  Jack 
at  his  drills — for  these  are  many — aboard  ship  and  ashore, 
and  you  may  learn  his  adaptability  to  all  things  when  you 
see  him  swinging  along  with  his  battalion  in  a landing 
drill,  or  skirmishing  and  rallying  in  the  exercises  where 
street  and  riot  tactics  are  taught.  Wherever  you  may  see 
him  under  normal  conditions,  you  will  find  a fine  type  of 
intelligent,  healthy  manhood,  a worthy,  unselfish  servant 
of  a government  that  sometimes  forgets  and  often  neglects 
his  value  as  a factor  in  our  national  well-being. 

J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley. 


THE  END-OF-THE-CENTUKY 
EXPOSITION. 

Scarcely  had  the  affairs  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  been  closed  up  w'hen  the  agitation  began  for  another, 
to  be  held  in  1900,  to  celebrate  the  closing  year  of  a cen- 
tury of  wonderful  commercial,  industrial,  and  nrtistic 
progress.  Official  recommendation  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  as 
early  as  July,  1892,  and  a decree  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic  in  July  of  the  following  year  an- 
nouncing “ a universal  exposition  of  works  of  art  and  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  products,”  to  open  April  15 
and  close  November  5,  1900.  A financial  scheme  was 
devised  by  a temporary  commission  to  meet  an  expense 
of  106,785,000  francs,  or  about  $20,609,500.  The  city  of 
Paris  contributes  20,000,000  francs,  and  the  French  nation 
the  same  amount,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest,  or  60,000.000 
francs,  is  to  be  raised  by  a popular  bond  issue.  Each 
bond  of  twenty  francs  is  redeemable  in  twenty  full-paid 
admissions,  and  the  holder  is  entitled  to  a twenty-flve- 
per-ceut.  reduction  in  the  charge  for  admission  to  places 
of  amusement  in  the  grounds,  or  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  bond  issue  is 
that  in  lieu  of  iuterest  there  is  to  be  a fund,  equivalent  to 
interest  on  the  bonds,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  upon 
drawings,  thus  affording  the  attraction  of  a lottery  to  the 
taking  of  the  bonds.  The  estimated  cost  for  construction 
is  $14,600,000;  for  advertising,  entertaining,  preliminary 
management,  etc.,  $4,000,000,  leaving  a liberal  margin  for 
contingencies.  It  is  believed  that  the  receipts  will  more 
than  meet  the  expenses  during  the  exposition. 

The  site  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  1889,  though 
ninety-six  acres  more  of  space  are  made  available,  partly 
by  filled  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  total  area 
is  836  acres,  which  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  but  the  site  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  aud  easily  accessible  from  all  directions, 
which  was  regarded  as  essential.  It  comprises  the  public 
grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  Pussy,  including  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
Trocadero  Park  and  Palace,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides, 
the  Quai  d’Orsay,  the  Quai  de  la  Conference,  the  Cours  la 
Heine,  nnd  a considerable  section  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  two  sections  of  the  site  are  to  be  connected  by  a 
Bplendid  new  bridge,  now  under  construction,  to  be  known 
as  the  Pont  d’Alexandre  III. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  and  preparing  for  the 
new  structures  is  now  going  on.  Little  is  to  be  saved  of 
the  buildings  of  the  former  exposition.  Two  art  palaces 
are  already  going  up,  which  are  to  be  permanent  struc- 
tures, and  to  cost  $4,200,000.  They  are  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  and  the  larger,  or  Grand  Palais 
des  Beaux-Arts,  will  contain  the  art  treasures  of  France, 
and  be  the  scene  of  future  Salon  exhibitions.  The  other 
is  for  the  display  of  foreign  works.  The  other  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  will  be  those  for  the  agri- 
cultural aud  horticultural  exhibits,  west  of  the  fine-arts 
palaces,  and  those  for  colonial  displays,  farther  west,  near 
the  Pout  d’lena  and  the  Place  du  Trocadero.  But  the 
larger  number  and  more  important  of  the  buildings  will 
be  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  largely  within  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Here  will  be  the  structures  for  the 
display  of  electrical  devices,  general  machinery,  and  me- 
chanical appliances,  "liberal  arts,”  textile  fabrics, and  so 
on,  to  the  products  of  mines  and  mining,  at  the  north  end 
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of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  next  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The 
great  building  for  general  manufactures  will  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  site,  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides;  and 
in  intermediate  spaces  along  the  river  and  on  the  out- 
skirts will  be  the  innumerable  features  incidental  to  a 
great  World’s  Fair  — villages,  streets,  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  refreshment,  etc.,  etc. 

The  United  States  was  somewhat  tardy  in  responding 
to  the  invitation  to  participate  and  in  making  the  prelim- 
inary preparation,  and  as  a consequence  it  came  near 
finding  itself  very  restricted  in  the  space  allotted  to  its 
exhibitors.  This  danger  was  averted  by  the  energy  and 
tact  of  the  late  Moses  P.  Handy,  who  was  appointed  spe- 
cial commissioner  last  July,  under  an  act  of  Congress  only 
passed  in  the  previous  month.  He  spent  a few  weeks  in 
awakening  interest  in  this  country,  preparing  the  public 
mind,  and  ascertaining  to  some  extent  the  wishes  of  in- 
tending exhibitors.  He  reached  Paris  early  in  September, 
and  promptly  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 

6 roper  authorities.  He  found  the  space  allotted  to  the 
nited  States  to  be  less  than  in  1889,  on  account  of  press- 
ure from  other  quarters,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory 
in  location  and  arrangement.  By  energetic  efforts  and 
skilful  address  he  succeeded  in  having  it  nearly  doubled, 
and  better  arranged.  The  space  will  be  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  200,000  square  feet,  against  113,000  in  1889.  The 
allotments  by  classification  are  not  completed,  but  the 
following  for  American  exhibits  were  promised: 

Liberal  arts,  10,750  square  feet;  machinery,  electricity, 
and  appliances,  48,420;  agriculture  and  food  products, 
24,748;  mines  and  mining,  7532;  manufactures,  in  four 
different  groups,  nearly  40,000;  transportation  and  civil 
engineering,  17,216.  Allotments  not  determined  last  au- 
tumn were  those  for  fine  arts,  horticulture,  forest,  chase 
and  fisheries,  social  economy  and  hygiene,  colonization, 
and  army  and  navy.  Mr.  Handy  was  finally  able  to  report 
that  he  had  “every  reason  to  believe  that  the  space  ac- 
corded to  the  United  States  will  be  as  large  as  that  accord- 
ed to  any  other  country,” and  that  “in  the  installation  of 
every  important  department”  this  country  “will  have  a 
location  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  country,  and  adjoining  in  every  case  countries  of 
the  first  rank.” 

The  exposition  authorities  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
our  special  commissioner,  and  he  in  turn  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  in  this  country,  that,  on  account 
of  the  restricted  space,  it  was  desired  to  make  this  in  a 
special  degree  an  “exposition  of  selection,"  in  which 
quality  and  not  quantity  was  aimed  at.  Only  the  choice 
and  remarkable  or  the  representative  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  is  desired,  and  great  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
skilful  and  artistic  forms  and  modes  of  display.  Mr. 
Handy  presented  the  case  clearly,  judiciously,  and  forci- 
bly in  his  report  to  the  President,  and  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $919,000,  for  which  he  presented  a care- 
fully itemized  schedule  of  estimates.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Major  Handy’s  death  will  deprive  the  country  of 
any  further  counsel  or  guidance  from  him. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A YANKEE 

PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

BY  COMMODORE  ALBERT  KAUTZ,  U.S.N. 


PART  L 

In  the  month  of  June,  1861,  I found  myself  a young 
Lieutenant  serving  on  hoard  the  United  8tates  steamer 
Flag,  then  forming  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron.  We  had  only  been  blockading  off  Savannah 
a few  days,  when  one  morning  we  discovered  a sail,  which 
proved  to  be  the  brig  Hannah  Baleh,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
bound  from  Matanzas,  Cuba,  for  Savannah,  Georgia,  with 
a cargo  of  molasses. 

There  was  nothing  exciting  in  the  capture,  as  the  wind 
was  light  and  the  brig  could  not  possibly  escape  us.  We 
soon  overhauled  her,  took  her  in  tow,  and  steamed  up 
the  coast  as  far  as  Charleston.  In  the  mean  time  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  were  made  for  my  going  aboard  with 
a crew  of  five  men,  to  take  charge  of  the  prize  and  pro- 
ceed to  Philadelphia. 

Ordinarily  I should  have  been  quite  elated  with  the 
command  of  a prize  vessel,  but  for  some  reason  I was 
not;  it  may  have  been  a presentiment  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low that  influenced  my  feelings.  While  we  were  making 
preparations  to  go  aboard  the  brig  the  bad  luck  com- 
menced, as  the  officer  who  had  temporary  charge  of  her, 
while  I was  making  preparations  for  the  voyage,  carried 
away  both  chains  and  lost  both  the  anchors,  so  I had  to 
set  sail  without  anchors,  trusting  to  luck  to  get  assist- 
ance when  I reached  port.  As  my  story  will  show,  the 
anchors  proved  no  loss  to  me.  There  was  but  one  event 
worthy  of  notice  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  voy- 
age; that  was  the  drowning  of  a cat,  which  had  annoyed 
me  greatly  by  roosting  upon  the  chart,  which  was  spread 
upon  the  cabin  table. 

I sang  out  to  the  cabin-boy  to  take  the  cat  away.  He 
answered,  “ Where  shall  I take  him  ?”  To  which  I replied : 
“ I don’t  care  where,  as  long  as  you  get  him  out  of  this. 
You  may  throw  him  overboard  if  you  want  to.” 

It  seemed  he  wanted  to  ; for  overboard  the  cat  went,  as 
I found  out  some  hours  afterwards.  I also  found  out  at 
the  same  time  that  the  boy  had  made  a serious  mistake, 
for  sailors  are  very  superstitious  on  this  point. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  out,  the  25tli  of  June, 
1861, 1 made  Cape  Hatteras  light-house  on  the  port  bow, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I discovered  the  black  smoke  of  a 
steamer  coming  out  of  Hatteras  Inlet.  At  this  time  I had 


no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rebels  had  any  vessel  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  but  I knew  we  had  no  vessels  burn- 
ing bituminous  coal  or  pine-wood.  Things  looked  sus- 
picious from  the  first,  aud  I at  once  put  the  brig  about 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  so  ns  to  give  myself  a little  more 
time.  But  the  wind  was  very  light,  the  brig  was  only 
making  three  knots,  while  the  steamer  was  coming  out  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  knots  per  hour.  She  soon  came  near 
enough  to  fire  a 82-pounder,  the  shot  passing  between  our 
fore  and  main  masts.  I at  once  hove  the  brig  to,  and  a 
boarding  officer  immediately  came  alongside  from  the 
rebel  steamer.  I had  already  thrown  overboard  my  arms 
and  the  mail,  ns  I could  see  a company  of  soldiers  in  gray 
uniform  drawn  up  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  My  pres- 
ence was  required  on  board  the  rebel  craft,  and  as  soon 
as  I reached  her  deck  I was  informed  that  I was  a pris- 
oner to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  captured 
by  the  steamer  Winslow,  Captain  Thomas  Crossen,  lie- 
longing  to  the  navy  of  that  State.  The  Captain  was 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  had  been  a Lieutenant  in  our 
navy,  but  had  married  in  North  Carolina  a few  years 
before  the  war  commenced,  and  then  resigned,  ns  his 
wife  was  the  possessor  of  a large  plantation  and  one 
hundred  slaves;  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  the  estate.  The  Captain  soon  made 
me  feel  at  home  by  kind  treatment.  I lived  in  the  cabin 
with  him  for  more  than  a week,  during  which  time  the 
vessel  made  several  trips  out  to  sea  in  search  of  prizes; 
but  I never  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  a vessel  taken, 
and  as  the  Captain  had  been  very  successful  up  to  the 
time  of  my  capture,  he  concluded  I must  be  his  Jonah, 
aud  had  better  go  into  the  interior.  I was  much  pleased 
with  this  conclusion,  as  I hnd  no  desire  to  be  aboard  the 
craft  in  case  she  captured  any  of  our  vessels,  and  of  course 
this  was  naturally  to  be  expected  nt  any  time.  So  the 
Captain  gave  himself  a week’s  leave  of  absence,  and  took 
me  with  him.  We  went  to  Newbern  by  boat,  and  there 
we  took  the  rail  for  Goldsboro,  where  we  dined  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ruffin  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  a son 
of  the  old  gentleman  who  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort 
Sumter  with  such  dramatic  effect.  After  dinner  we  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Raleigh.  In  consequence  of  our  stopping 
at  Goldsboro,  the  news  of  our  coming  was  well  circu- 
lated in  Raleigh.  This  was  unfortunate  for  me,  but  it 
might  have  been  much  worse.  It  had  never  been  my 
fortune  before  to  be  welcomed  by  60  many  people,  ft 
seemed  to  me  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
turned  out  to  receive  me.  The  train  was  half  an  hour  late, 
which  gave  the  soldiers  time  to  get  drunk.  As  I stepped 
off  the  car  I heard  anxious  inquiries  nbout  the  cursed 
Yankee  prisoner,  and  1 had  no  difficulty  in  determining 
who  was  meant,  although  I had  been  accustomed,  up  to 
this  time,  to  apply  the  term  Yankee  to  a native  of  New 
England  only.  One  large  brawny  sergeant  wanted  to  run 
me  up  to  a lamp-post,  and  he  might  have  been  successful 
had  not  the  gentlemen  present  succeeded  in  getting  me 
into  a carriage,  which  took  me  rapidly  to  the  Yarbough 
House,  where  the  Captain  and  I w'ere  provided  with  a 
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comfortable  room.  The  Military  Secretary  and  Acting 
Governor  of  the  State,  Warren  Winslow,  was  stopping  at 
the  hotel  at  the  time;  the  Captain  introduced  me  to  him, 
and  I found  him  very  kind  and  exceedingly  agreeable. 
He  offered  me  a parole  to  go  anywhere  within  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  as  the  Captain  had  invited  me  to 
go  with  him  to  his  home  in  Warrenton,  I gladly  accepted 
the  parole.  After  spending  a few  days  in  Raleigh,  where 
I was  kindly  treated  by  many  gentlemen  to  whom  I was 
introduced,  we  took  our  departure  for  Warrenton.  I ought 
to  mention  here  that  the  night  before  we  left  Raleigh, 
while  silting  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the 
Governor  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  sorry  I had  been 
captured.  I replied,  “ That  is  a very  kind  thing  for  you 
to  say,  Governor ; but  may  I ask  why  you  say  it?’’  He 
answered,  “ Because  I want  you  and  all  your  navy  on  the 
blockade,  so  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  may  be  her- 
metically sealed,  as  it  were;  then  we  will  have  to  develop 
our  manufacturing  resources,  which  will  make  us  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  globe.”  I answered  this  remark 
by  asking  the  question,  “Governor,  do  you  know  of  any 
great  nation  without  commerce?"  To  which  he  replied. 
“ We  will  have  commerce  after  we  become  great.”  I said 
no  more,  but  thought  to  myself,  “You  will  have  commerce 
before  you  become  great.”  The  Governor  then  said,  rather 
abruptly:  “There  is  one  thing  about  our  people  here  that 
I do  not  like,  and  that  is  their  ignorance  of  the  Yankee 
character.  They  think  the  Yankees  will  not  fight,  hut  they 
don’t  know  them.  I-  have  served  in  Congress  with  them, 
and  know  something  about  them,  and  let  me  tell  you  they 
are  slow  to  anger;  it  takes  a long  time  to  get  their  blood 
up;  but  when  you  once  get  it  up,  it’s  hell!”  The  Gov- 
ernor had  made  a correct  diagnosis  of  the  case. 

On  our  journey  to  Warrenton  we  were  called  upon  by 
the  Southern  “poor  white  trash”  at  every  small  station. 
All  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  see  the  damned  Yankee.  As 
I was  dressed  in  a civilian’s  suit  that  was  in  no  way  es- 
pecially noticeable,  they  had  some  difficulty  in  identifying 
me.  My  captor  was  dressed  in  a suit  of  white  flannel, 
which  was  something  rather  unusual  for  that  country, 
and  therefore  attracted  attention.  At  one  station  three  or 
four  of  these  curious  individuals  came  in  at  the  forward 
door  of  the  car.  The  Captain  was  facing  them  as  they 
looked  in  the  car,  but  was  fast  asleep,  while  I had  reversed 
my  seat  and  was  facing  the  Captain,  so  they  could  only 
see  the  back  of  my  head,  which  looked  not  unlike  the 
head  of  any  ordinary,  passenger.  I was  not  sleepy,  how- 
ever; somehow  or  other.  I did  not  care  to  sleep.  I sup- 
pose it  was  because  the  journey  was  novel  to  me. 

Our  callers  made  a mistake,  as  they  pointed  at  the  Cap- 
tain and  cried  out  lustily,  “There  he  is;  there  is  the 
damned  Yankee  pirate.”  And  coming  nearer,  they  shook 
their  fists  at  him,  remarking,  “ You’ll  be  hung  sure.”  At 
this  time  the  train  started  up,  and  our  visitors  rushed  out 
of  the  car.  The  jar  of  the  train  in  starting  awoke  Ike 
Captain,  and  I told  him  of  the  pleasant  things  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  been  saying  to  him.  He  laughed  as  he  re- 
marked, “ That  is  all  right;  the  remarks  were  aimed  at  an 
Ohio  man,  and  struck  a Pennsylvanian.”  No  doubt  Cap- 
tain Crossen  often  felt  very  uncomfortable  as  he  heard  the 
epithet  damned  Yankee  used,  but  he  could  not  resent  it. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Warren  ion  station  we  found  the 
Captain’s  private  carriage,  which  took  us  to  the  town,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  I was  treated  as  a guest 
in  a gentleman's  family,  aud  in  no  way  was  I made  to 
feel  that  I was  a prisoner. 

After  dinner  I took  a walk  with  my  host,  who  pointed 
out  to  me  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 
Among  them  was  the  residence  of  old  Colonel  Eaton,  who 
•was  at  this  time  enjoying  great  notoriety  on  account  of 
liis  having  offered  $100,000  and  the  hand  of  his  niece  (a 
Miss  Martha  Washington)  to  the  man  who  would  fetch 
him  Mr.  Lincoln’s  head.  While  in  Warrenton  the  First 
Regiment  of  North  Carolina  Infantry  was  encamped  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  Captain  of  one  of  the 
companies  was  my  old  friend  H.  A.  Brown,  who  had  been 
with  me  at  the  Naval  Academy  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  He  came  to  see  me,  and  gave  me  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  make  him  a visit.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
Captain  Crossen  returned  to  the  sea-shore  with  his  family, 
and  I then  spent  a fortnight  with  my  friend  Brown  in 
camp;  and  when  the  regiment  took  its  departure  for  Vir- 

?;inia,  I went  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  twelve  miles 
rom  Warrenton,  where  I had  a cottage  to  myself  and 
was  kindly  treated. 

The  guests  at  the  Springs  numbered  nearly  two  hun- 
dred ladies  and  children.  There  were  but  tour  or  five 
gentlemen  throughout  the  week,  but  on  Saturday  evening 
a number  of  officers  came  up  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
spend  Sunday.  Most  of  them  had  belonged  to  our  navy, 
and  while  I had  never  met  them  before,  their  names  were 
very  familiar  to  me. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  I was  treated  very  kind- 
ly by  the  ladies,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  families 
of  the  officers  who  had  resigned  from  our  navy  felt  they 
had  given  up  permanent  positions  reluctantly,  and  that 
they  had  little  confidence  in  the  future.  We  lived  well, 
anil  I drank  sulphur-water,  took  long  walks,  played  ten- 
pins, slept  well,  and  took  no  heed  of  the  morrow,  having 
been  impressed  with  the  philosophy  of  a remark  I heard 
an  old  negro  make,  viz.,  “Whatever  is  to  be,  is  to  be, 
even  if  it  shoul  ln’t  come  to  pass.”  I had,  however,  been 
in  the  South  enough  to  know  that  much  lawlessness 

E revailed,  and  that  the  only  apology  required  by  Judge 
ynch  was  the  cry  of  abolitionist,  so  that  it  became  any 
one  from  the  North  to  be  very  circumspect. 

My  indignation,  therefore,  was  very  much  aroused  one 
day  when  I heard  a Captain  Roots,  formerly  of  our  navy, 
cautioning  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  the  Springs,  to 
keep  a lookout  on  me,  as  I was  from  the  North,  and  might 
raise  an  insurrection  amongst  his  negroes.  I at  once 
spoke  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  explained  that  I had  overheard 
the  remarks  of  Captain  Roots;  that  they  did  me  great  in- 
justice ; that  I was  like  President  Davis  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy — all  1 wanted  was  to  be  let  alone.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  Jones  was  an  old  gentleman  with  good  sense, 
who  did  not  permit  himself  to  become  unduly  alarmed. 

There  was  one  other  incident  which  is  perhaps  well 
worth  mentioning  that  occurred  during  my  month's 
detention  at  Jones’s  Springs.  One  evening  a squadron 
of  cavalry  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  stopped  for 
the  night.  Some  one  of  the  ladies  informed  one  of  the 
officers  that  a Yankee  prisoner  was  stopping  at  the 
Springs,  and  the  information  soon  became  general.  I ex- 
pected a call,  but,  like  Massa  Fox  in  Uncle  Remus’s  story 


of  the  “Tar  Baby,”  “I  lay  low,” and  kept  myself  in  my 
room.  By-and-by  I heard  the  heavy  footsteps  of  the 
troopers  and  the  clanking  of  their  spurs  and  sabres,  and 
I assumed  nn  air  of  indifference  ns  I lighted  my  pipe  and 
walked  out  on  the  porch  as  the  soldiers  approached  my 
cottage.  They  did  not  recognize  me,  however,  as  the 
Yankee  prisoner,  but  asked  where  he  was.  I told  them  I 
resumed  I was  the  individual  whom  they  called  a Yan- 
ee.  They  did  not  seem  to  credit  my  assertion  at  first. 
They  wanted  to  see  the  Yankee  prisoner,  and  said  that  I 
could  not  be  the  man ; that  I was  too  white;  that  1 looked 
like  a Southern  gentleman ; and  one  fellow  said  he  be- 
lieved I was  fooling  them— that  I could  not  be  the  Yan- 
kee, nohow. 

I finally  convinced  them,  however,  that  I was  the  per- 
son they  were  looking  for.  One  of  them  then  asked  me  if 
my  President  was  a white  man.  It  seemed  to  me  incredi- 
ble that  men  should  exist  in  this  country  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a black  man,  but  these  men 
certainly  were  under  that  impression.  They  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions  about  the  North,  all  of  which  I an- 
swered pleasantly.  Finally  one  of  them  remarked  that  he 
did  not  see  wThat  they  wanted  to  fight  anybody  for  that 
talked  as  I did,  after  which  they  bade  me  good-night,  and 
I saw  them  no  more.  These  people  were  from  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina,  fine  specimens  of  phys- 
ical manhood,  but  literally  as  ignorant  as  horses. 

One  evening  about  the  last  of  August  two  strangers  ar- 
rived at  the  Springs.  After  supper  they  looked  into  the 
parlor  where  1 was  playing  whist  with  some  young  ladies 
with  whom  I had  become  quite  well  acquainted.  They 
said  nothiug,  but  I suspected  they  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
was  therefore  not  so  much  surprised  the  next  morning  as 
I might  have  been  when  I heard  a loud  rnp  at  my  door, 
and  beheld  the  twro  strangers  standing  before  me  as  1 
opened  it.  One  was  Mr.  High,  the  sheriff  of  Raleigh ; 
the  other  was  his  deputy.  They  returned  me  the  parole 
I had  given  the  Governor,  and  produced  an  order  from 
him  to  arrest  me  and  take  me  to  Richmond,  Virginia.  The 
sheriff  was  very  polite,  apologizing  for  disturbing  me  so 
early,  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  breakfast  be- 
fore the  stage  started.  He  also  said  that  as  I was  enjoy- 
ing myself  the  evening  before,  he  did  not  like  to  make 
himself  known  to  me  until  it  was  necessary.  I lost  no 
time  in  making  my  preparations.  That  eveuing  we  took 
dinner  in  Weldon,  and  then  started  for  Richmond. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Petersburg,  aud  at  7.30 
we  reached  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Richmond.  I was 
annoyed  but  little  by  visitors  on  the  journey,  but  one 
old  man  in  some  way  found  out  I was  a prisoner  and 
spoke  to  me.  He  was  a Methodist  minister,  aud  said  that 
he  had  raised  a company  of  soldiers.  He  asked  me  to  tell 
the  people  when  I reached  the  North  that  all  the  members 
of  his  church  were  determined  to  fight  this  thing  out. 
The  old  man  was  very  enthusiastic  and  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself.  He  talked  loud,  and  by  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passengers  made  me  wish  he  were  some  place 
else.  The  sheriff  finally  closed  the  interview  by  ordering 
him  to  stop  talking  to  me.  After  getting  breakfast  at  the 
hotel,  I took  a walk  through  the  Capitol  grounds,  return- 
ing to  the  hotel  about  ten  o’clock.  The  sheriff  then  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  an  order  to  turn  me  over  to  the 
Navy  Department  or  the  Provost  Marshal,  as  he  deemed 
best,  and  that  he  would  make  it  optional  with  me.  It  so 
happened  that  1 had  met  both  Mr.  Mallory,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  General  John  H.  Winder,  the  Provost 
Marshal,  and  thought  I knew  something  of  the  character 
of  the  two  men.  I argued  that  as  the  former  was  a pro- 
fessional politician,  he  would  be  more  bitter  and  vindic- 
tive than  the  military  man;  so  I said,  “ Take  me  to  the 
Provost  Marshal.” 

On  our  arrival  at  General  Winder’s  office  we  did  not 
find  him,  but  in  a few  moments  he  came  in.  He  recog- 
nized me  by  saying,"  I have  seen  you  before.”  I replied 
“ Yes,  sir;  two  years  ago, when  you  commanded  Fort  Bar- 
rancas at  Pensacola,  I was  on  board  the  Saratoga."  He  then 
asked,  “ Do  you  know  why  you  have  been  sent  for?’’  I 
replied  that  I did  not.  To  this  he  said,  “To  be  put  in  a 
cell  eight  feet  by  six,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  to 
be  hanged  in  case  they  hang  a privateer  in  the  Tombs 
in  New  York.”  I must  confess  that  this  information 
had  a depressing  effect  on  me  for  the  moment,  but 
I soon  recovered  from  it  with  sufficient  indignation  to 
remark,  “General  Winder,  I was  captured  at  sea,  on 
board  an  unarmed  vessel,  was  placed  on  parole,  and  as  I 
have  never  violated  my  parole,  I claim  that  I should  be 
treated  as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  not  as  a felon  or  pick- 
pocket.” To  this  the  answer  was,  “ You  have  been  caught 
in  bad  company,  and  will  have  to  take  the  consequences.” 
And  turning  to  one  of  his  deputies,  he  remarked,  “Take 
this  man  down  to  the  county  jail.”  The  sheriff  of  Raleigh 
here  interfered,  and  said  he  would  like  to  take  me  down 
to  the  jail.  To  this  Winder  assented,  and  wrote  a note  to 
the  jailer,  specifying  how  I should  be  confined  in  a cell 
eight  feet  by  six,  on  bread  and  water  While  the  note 
was  being  written,  the  sheriff  went  ot..  f the  office  and 
called  a carriage.  We  drove  to  the  Exchange  Hotel, 
where  I had  my  valise  and  travelling-rug,  and  from  there 
to  the  Henrico  County  Jail,  afterwards  known  as  “ Castle 
Thunder.” 

We  drove  into  the  court-house  yard,  where  we  met 
Mr.  Staples,  deputv  sheriff  and  jailer,  a large,  powerful 
man,  but  possessed  of  a good  face,  which  did  not  belie 
his  disposition.  He  read  the  note  which  the  sheriff 
gave  him,  and  we  entered  the  jail -yard,  where  were 
standing  negroes,  Irishmen,  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
“poor  white  trash.”  As  the  lower  story  looked  very 
filthy,  I was  glad  when  Mr.  Staples  led  the  way  up  the 
stone  stairs.  The  second  story  was  a little  better ; the 
brick  floor  looked  a little  cleaner;  still,  it  was  far  from  in- 
viting. Much  to  my  gratification,  we  did  not  stop  there, 
but  proceeded  on  to  the  third  story.  I noticed  the  first 
room  on  the  right  as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
uite  large,  and  had  two  windows,  also  a wooden  floor, 
at  once  decided  that  if  I did  not  get  that  room  it  would 
not  be  my  fault.  My  friend  Staples  did  not  stop,  how- 
ever, but  proceeded  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  where  he 
opened  the  door  of  a cell.  The  first  glance  at  the  apart- 
ment convinced  me  that  the  Provost  Marshal  had  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a room  very  nearly  eight  feet  by  six,  and,  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  it  was  already  occupied  by  one 
person.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  sat  Lieutenant  Selden, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  pale  and  haggard,  the  very 
picture  of  despair.  I bade  my  friend  the  sheriff  of  Ra- 
’ good-by,  and  passed  into  the  cell.  The  door  closed 


behind  me,  the  key  was  turned,  and  I found  myself  really 
a prisoner.  Up  to  this  timie  I had  been  one  but  in  name. 
I had  the  consolation,  however,  of  knowing  that  I had 
found  a comrade,  one  who  felt  and  thought  as  I did. 

We  told  each  other  of  our  capture,  and  I found  that 
I had  seen  but  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  while  lie  had 
seen  the  dark  side.  Lieutenant  Selden  was  much  older 
than  I,  and  was  sick;  besides,  he  was  a native  of  Rich- 
mond, and  had  influential  relatives  living  in  the  city  at 
the  time,  none  of  whom  would  turn  a hand  to  assist  him. 
He  was  consequently  very  depressed.  After  I grew  tired 
of  discussing  the  situation  1 spread  my  rug  on  the  floor, 
and  with  my  valise  for  a pillow,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
Strange  to  say,  I had  plensaut  dreams.  I thought  myself 
exchanged  and  again  with  my  friends.  I had  slept  for 
several  hours,  when  I was  aroused  by  my  friend  Selden, 
who  informed  me  that  dinner  had  arrived.  I jumped 
up  and  took  from  the  hands  of  a colored  woman,  who 
looked  as  though  she  had  been  engaged  in  the  soap- 
boiling business,  a heavy  pone  of  corn  bread  and  a 
piece  of  fat  rancid  bacon.  I regarded  this  dinner  as 
too  heavy  for  a young  man  in  my  frame  of  mind,  and 
after  surveying  it  a moment  I deposited  it  on  the 
floor,  and  declared  that  I would  rather  starve  than  eat 
such  stuff. 

After  reflecting  on  the  situation,  I concluded  to  make 
an  effort  to  interview  the  landlord  of  my  hotel,  and 
commenced  by  rapping  loudly  on  the  door.  My  room- 
mate assured  me  that  I might  rap  all  day  without  getting 
an  answer.  I replied  that,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
was  prepared  to  devote  the  day  to  that  business.  In  the 
course  of  fifteen  miuutes  the  colored  woman  came  back 
and  asked  what  I wanted.  I told  her  I wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Staples,  the  jailer.  She  did  not  think  Mr.  Staples  would 
be  in  before  the  next  morning,  that  he  was  out  in  the 
Court-House,  but  I finally  persuaded  her  to  carry  my 
message  to  him,  and  in  a short  time  Mr.  Staples  came  and 
unlocked  the  door.  He  asked  me  what  I wauted.  I told 
him  I wanted  to  get  out  of  the  cell  I was  in.  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised;  that  he  had  fre- 
quently heard  other  people  in  a similar  predicament  ex- 
press such  desire.  I finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  me 
out  for  the  purpose  of  talking  to  him,  and  he  took  me 
into  the  hall,  and  then  into  the  large  room  I noticed  as  we 
came  up  the  stairs.  Here  I “ buttou-holed  ” the  jailer, 
and  told  him  it  was  impossible  forme  to  live  in  that  room 
with  Mr.  Selden.  A cell  eight  feet  by  six,  with  scarcely 
any  ventilation,  in  the  hot  month  of  August,  occupied  by 
two  people,  one  of  them  sick,  and  never  allowed  to  leave 
the  cell  for  any  purpose,  made  life  scarcely  worth  living. 

Mr.  Staples  laughingly  admonished  me  not  to  grow 
desperate;  that  I had  no  idea  how  much  I could  endure. 
He  finally  asked  me  what  I expected  him  to  do.  I re- 
plied that  I wanted  him  to  put  me  into  the  room  in  which 
we  were  standing,  and  provide  me  with  good  food;  that  I 
could  not  eat  what  had  been  sent  me.  He  at  first  hooted 
the  idea — pronounced  it  ridiculous— saying  he  had  to  car- 
ry out  General  Winder’s  orders.  I told  him  General  Win- 
der need  know  nothing  about  our  arrangements,  and  in 
case  he  did  find  it  out,  he  could  easily  say  that  Mr.  Selden 
was  sick,  and  that  he  could  not  put  anybody  else  in  the  same 
room.  I assured  him  I would  pay  hint  for  everything 
with  which  he  provided  me.  After  much  persuasion  he 
finally  acceded  to  my  request,  at  the  same  time  telling  me 
that  Sheriff  High  of  Raleigh  had  asked  him  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  me.  He  also  in  formed  me  that  Aaron  Burr 
was  the  occupant  of  this  room  for  some  time  while  await- 
ing trial  in  1806.  It  was  the  debtors’  apartment,  and  the 
door  had  no  lock.  That  evening  he  sent  me  in  a cot  with 
bedding,  a wash-stand,  and  finally  a good  dinner.  He  also 
provided  me  with  a roommate,  an  old  navy  officer,  Com- 
mander Boutwell,  late  of  the  United  States  navy.  Bout- 
well  was  the  senior  Commander  on  the  list  when  the  war 
broke  out,  but  was  under  suspension  for  some  trouble  on 
board  a ship  he  commanded  in  the  Pacific.  He  had  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  restore  him  to  duty,  and  being  refused,  he 
went  South  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy; 
but  there  he  was  also  refused,  being  an  eleventh-hour 
man,  with  more  rank  than  others  who  came  earlier. 
He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Washington,  when  he  was 
arrested  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  a spy,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  old  naval  officer  who  was  his  enemy. 
The  Navy  Department  sent  him  to  “ Castle  Thunder,” 
and  my  friend  Staples  asked  me  to  take  him  in,  as  he 
had  no  other  suitable  room  for  the  old  gentleman.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  him,  but  even  if  I had  not  been, 
I was  in  no  position  to  protest.  The  old  Commodore,  as 
I called  him,  proved  to  be  good  company  for  me,  and 
often  amused  me  as  he  paced  the  room  with  long  and 
rapid  strides,  giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  Stephen  R 
Mallory,  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  came  in  for 
his  share.  “ Who  is  this  so-called  cabinet  minister?”  he 
would  exclaim;  “surely  not  an  American,  for  he  was 
born  under  an  English  flag,  in  a bomb-boat  on  the  Ba- 
hama Banks.  What  does  lie  care  for  the  South?  He  is  a 
Dalgetty,  and  will  take  service  wherever  lie  can  find  k. 
Ana  yet  lie  is  the  man  who  has  put  me  in  this  old  county 
jail,  which  was  pronounced  unfit  for  the  meanest  criminal 
so  far  back  as  1812.  Yes,  put  me,  a Virginian  born,  who 
can  trace  his  ancestors  for  three  generations  in  this  State, 
a nephew  of  Commodore  Warrington,  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  officers  our  country  ever  had.”  This  is  but  a frac- 
tion of  the  harangue  the  old  Commodore  frequently  fa- 
vored me  with.  We  were  well  taken  care  of  by  Mr. 
Staples,  and  really  had  all  the  comforts  that  the  guests  of 
a good  hotel  would  get  anywhere.  We  were  furnished 
with  the  daily  papers,  and  tobacco  and  whiskey,  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  Virginia  gentleman.  We  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  court-yard,  and  as  our  door  was  not 
locked,  we  could  go  to  the  cells  of  the  different  boarders 
and  interview  them  through  the  small  port  in  their  iron 
doors.  This  we  frequently  did.  Some  of  the  characters 
were  interesting.  I remember  one,  an  insane  Irishman, 
who  had  been  in  General  Patterson’s  army.  He  had  lost 
his  reason,  but  not  his  memory,  for  he  would  abuse  Gen- 
eral Patterson  by  the  hour,  showing  that  he  remembered 
very  well.  He  had  a good  voice,  and  sang  many  songs 
for  our  entertainment.  Then  there  was  an  old  man  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  gotten  into  trouble 
for  killing  a man  with  his  rifle.  He  hoped  to  improve  his 
case  by  showing  his  loyalty  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and,  to  showr  his  loyalty,  he  predicted  I would  be  hanged, 
and  I returned  the  compliment  by  nssuring  him  that  I 
would  not  go  until  I had  seen  him  triced  up. 

(to  bk  oohtinurd.) 
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III.— PROSPERITY  IN  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

THE  story  of  the  prosperity  that  the  crops  of  1897 
brought  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  probably  will 
not  be  revealed  fully  for  several  years.  Through 
the  channels  of  trade  the  sweep  of  prosperity  has 
been  turned  here  and  there,  and  the  current  will  continue 
to  be  felt  not  for  one  year,  but  for  several.  But  there  was 
one  place  where  the  sunshine  brought  immediate  gladness, 
and  that  was  upon  the  farm. 

“There  is  not  a man,  woman,  or  child  in  Kansas  that 
hasn’t  got  some  money  this  year,”  said  Secretary  F.  D.  Co- 
burn, of  the  Kansas  Suite  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
writer,  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  real  effect  upon 
the  masses  of  the  large  crops. 

And  that  tells  the  story,  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  in  one 
sentence.  Kausas  aud  Nebraska  people  do  not  deny  that 
prosperity  has  come.  They  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  silver  rising  and  falling  togeth- 
er. They  no  longer  fear  crop  failures  as  they  did.  In 
the  lean  years  since  1892  they  have  learned  some  new 
things  about  farming,  and  they  are  prepared  to  meet  fu- 
ture afflictions  with  courage.  Others  may  say  that  the 
prosperity  was  a form  of  good  luck,  due  to  crop  failures 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  but  you  hear  little  of  that  in  Kan- 
sas. Even  the  politicians  have  dropped  such  talk.  Gov- 
ernor Leedy  has  declared  officially  that  the  State  is  pros- 
perous. It  was  John  W.  Breidenthal,  the  leader  of  the 
Populist  party  in  Kansas,  who  was  the  first  of  the  State 
officials  to  proclaim  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Middle  West 
was  genuine.  The  people  there  do  not  look  upon  the  good 
times  merely  as  temporary,  a happy  exception  that  proves 
the  rule  that  the  lot  of  the  farmer  in  the  Middle  West  is, 
and  is  to  be,  one  of  doleful  misery. 

The  fact  is  that  farming  in  the  Middle  West,  when  not 
hampered  by  crushing  debt,  pays  as  few  other  businesses 
pay,  and  when  an  unusual  year  of  plenty  comes,  and  good 
prices  arrive  at  the  same  time,  the  returns,  as  in  the  year 
1897,  are  simply  fabulous  and  bewildering.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  business  in  this  country  made  such  returns 
upon  the  capital  involved  and  the  labor  employed  as  did 
farming  in  1897  in  the  Middle  West. 

Those  stories  that  came  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in 
the  fall  of  1897,  those  marvellous  stories,  were  not  exag- 
gerations. The  half  was  not  told.  Even  the  people  of 
those  two  sorely  stricken  States  do  not  understand  yet  the 
extent  of  the  good  times  that  came  to  them.  Now  that 
the  crop  statistics  have  been  printed — now  that  they  can 
look  at  their  redeemed  mortgages,  their  recently  purchased 
comforts  for  the  home,  their  luxuries,  their  top-buggies, 
their  bicycles,  their  pianos— for  the  farmers  have  been 
buying  all  these— they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
prosperity  is  general,  and  that  the  revival  of  trade  in  this 
country  really  began  with  them.  To  encompass  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prosperity  and  to  set  it  forth  in  an  article  of  a 
few  thousand  words  is  a task  that  involves  the  serious 
difficulty  of  knowing  not  only  where  to  begin,  but  where 
to  leave  off.  It  involves  statements  of  truth  that  are  as- 
tonishing. 

Perhaps  the  condition  of  Kansas  especially  can  best  be 
revealed  in  a paragraph,  aside  from  the  remark  I have 
quoted  from  Secretary  Coburn,  by  what  one  of  its  best- 
known  citizens  said  to  me  while  walking  down  the  main 
street  of  a town  of  8000  inhabitants  on  u Saturday  morn- 
ing in  December  when  the  farmers  were  making  their 
weekly  purchases: 

“ Look  up  and  down  this  street.  There  are  probably 
two  hundred  horses  tied  along  it.  I defy  you  to  find  a 
horse  in  the  lot  that  is  in  poor  physical  condition.  You 
cannot  see  the  ribs  of  one  of  them.  Would  you  find  the 
horses  of  Eastern  farmers  in  such  condition  without  ex- 
ception? Another  thing:  There  is  not  an  able-bodied 
pauper  in  this  county,  and  there  are  not  one  hundred  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  the  entire  State.  We  have  been  poor. 
Since  1892  many  of  our  people  have  had  no  new  clothing, 
but  every  man  and  every  man’s  family  aud  every  mau’s 
live-stock  have  had  enough  to  eat.  Now  that  we  have 
money,  we  arc  getting  out  of  debt.” 

One  thing  should  l>e  remember- 
ed at  the  outset.  The  crops  for 
1897  were  not  the  biggest  that 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  ever  pro- 
duced. The  value  of  the  Kansas 
crop,  as  estimated  by  the  State 
authorities,  was  $230,000,000,  in- 
cluding live-stock.  Iu  1890  the 
value  was  $325,000,000.  That  was 
when  the  boom  was  in  full  swing. 

In  1891  the  value  was  $287,000,- 
000 ; in  1892  it  was  $273,000,000. 

Tlieu  it  began  to  fall  off,  and  iu  the 
year  1896.  the  year  of  dreadful  pre- 
dictions for  the  Western  farmer, 
it  fell  off  to  $189,000,000.  The 
crops  in  Nebraska  for  the  various 
years  Imre  a relation  similar  to 
those  of  Kansas.  In  Kausas  the 
yield  last  year  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
nats  was  valued  at  $66,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $15,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  agricultural  product, 
excluding  live-stock,  was  more 
than  $136,000,000,  or  about  $100 
for  every  inhabitant.  Including 
live-stock,  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural productions  was  probably 
about  $190  for  each  inhabitant,  or 
nearly  $1000  for  each  family  in 
the  State.  Nebraska’s  crops  and 
live-stock  in  1897  aggregated  in 
value  $161,000,000.  In  one  county 


in  Kansas — Rush  County — the  value  of  the  wheat  crop 
alone  was  more  than  $1200  for  each  voter. 

However  significant  these  figures  and  estimates  as  to 
crop  production  may  be,  there  is  another  set  of  figures 
that  tell  more  eloquently  the  story  of  prosperity  that  has 
come  to  Kansas  aud  Nebraska.  They  are  the  figures  that 
give  the  condition  of  the  banks.  Here  is  a table  prepared 
by  Bank  Commissioner  Breidenthal  of  Kansas,  showing 
the  condition  of  business  in  that  State  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  October,  1897,  when  the  returns  from  crops  were 
nearly  finished,  as  compared  with  the  returns  at  the  same 
time  of  year  since  1891.  (See  Table  No.  I,  next  page.) 

The  most  striking  thing  that  this  table  shows  is  that 
the  deposits  in  the  banks  under  State  supervision  in- 
creased in  one  year  nearly  $7,000,000,  and  the  reserve 
cash  and  sight  exchange  increased  nearly  $5,000,000. 
Then  look  at  the  column  showing  the  amount  of  bor- 


a  banking  law  was  in  force,  to  only  a little  more  than 
$225,000.  Loans  decreased  from  $28,000,000  in  1892  to 
$13,000,000  in  1897.  The  gain  iu  resources  in  1897  over 
1896  was  more  than  $2,500,000.  The  lion.  P.  L.  Hall, 
secretary  to  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State,  fur- 
nishes this  comment  explaining  the  table: 

This  comparative  statement  shows  plainly  that  from  1892  to  1896 
the  bunking  business  in  Nebraska  experienced  a steady  decline.  Tills 
was  due  to  two  principal  cauees.  The  Hist  was  that  prior  to  the 
year  1892  the  business  in  Nebraska  was  boomed.  Everybody  was  es- 
tablishing banks.  Every  post-office  and  cross-roads  must  have  a 
bank,  and  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  business  was  not  thought 
a requisite  to  success.  Following  1892  came  the  panic  aud  drouths 
of  1893,  1894,  and  1895.  These  years  sufficed  to  exemplify  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  Attest.  The  weuk,  ill-managed  institutions  hnd  to 
go.  To-day  I feel  free  to  say  that  there  is  not  uuother  Slate  in  the 
Union  with  belter  managed, more  substantial  hanks  than  linsNcbraska. 
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rowed  money.  In  1891  it  amounted  to  nearly  $1,800,000. 
In  1897  it  had  fallen  to  less  than  $300,000.  The  total  re- 
sources of  these  banks  increased  nearly  $6,000,000  in  one 
year,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  new  banking  law  of 
the  State  the  real  estate  and  furniture  and  fixtures  of  the 
banks  were  marked  down  nearly  $500,000.  Loans  had  in- 
creased more  than  $1,500,000,  but  thut  was  under  the  new 
banking  law,  which  has  thrown  greater  safeguards  around 
such  matters,  and  which  will  be  considered  at  another 
time.  The  legal  reserve  iu  these  bauks  is  twenty  per 
cent.  The  table  shows  thnt  the  Kansas  banks  have  a re- 
serve of  50.93  per  cent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Kansas 
has  money  to  lend? 

The  figures  I obtained  from  the  Department  of  Bank- 
ing in  Nebraska  summed  up  the  condition  of  the  banks 
there  for  the  mouth  of  September,  1897.  later  figures  not 
having  arrived  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  (See  Table  No.  II.) 

Here  we  see  an  increase  of  deposits  of  more  than  $3,- 
000,000  for  1897  over  1896.  The  amount  of  borrowed 
money  has  fallen  from  $1,400,000  in  1893,  the  second  year 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  suin  of  the  two  Items  “ Cash"  and 
“Due  from  Bunks " shown  in  the  statement  for  the  year  1897,  aud 
comparison  is  asked  witli  tin;  same  items  in  preceding  years,  not  for- 
getting while  making  the  comparison  also  to  give  attention  to  “De- 
posits ” and  “ Borrowed  Money.” 

The  figures  from  national  bauks  are  equally  striking. 
From  the  latest  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  subjoined  table  is  compiled.  The  figures  are 
from  the  reports  submitted  periodically,  and  although 
they  do  not  correspond  exactly  in  lime  to  those  from  the 
State  banks,  they  tell  the  same  story  practical ly.  There 
is  the  same  notable  increase  in  deposits  and  in  resources. 
The  decrease  iu  notes  and  bills  rediscounted  is  also  worthy 
of  special  attention.  (See  Tables  Nos.  III.  aud  IV.) 

Another  indication  of  a prosperous  change  in  Nebraska 
may  lie  found  in  a study  of  its  mortgage  statistics.  Kansas 
collects  no  statistics  of  mortgages,  but  does  collect  sta- 
tistics of  agriculture.  Nebraska,  on  the  other  hand,  col- 
lect few  statistics  of  agriculture,  but  does  collect  statistics 
of  her  mortgages.  It  is  done  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
aud  Industrial  Statistics.  In  the 
year  1880  there  were  17,528  re- 
corded mortgages  on  real  estate  in 
Nebraska,  with  a value  of  $9,373,- 
585.  These  mortgages  did  not 
begin  to  include  all  the  indebted- 
ness. Those  were  the  days  of 
the  railroad  “mortgages,”  or  con- 
tracts, thousands  of  which  were 
not  recorded  — the  times  of  easy 
payments  and  renewals.  The 
loan -company  agent  came  along 
about  1885,  offering  lower  rates  of 
interest,  and  harder  terms  of  final 
payment.  Forthwith  the  number 
of  mortgages  iu  Nebraska  jumped 
to  35,545,  with  a valuation  of  $27,- 
531,643.  In  1886  they  numbered 
45,303,  with  a valuation  of  $38,- 
888,533.  In  1889  the  number 
was  48,641,  with  a valuation  of 
$45,087,550. 

Then  came  a decline  in  the  num- 
ber and  valuation,  even  though  the 
hard  times  were  in  full  swiug  and 
the  boom  times  were  over.  By 
1894  the  mortgages  numbered 
32,927,  the  valuation  being  $31,- 
690,054.  For  1895  the  figures  were 
26,700— $25,753,364.  For  1896  the 
figures  were  17,316— $16,477,606. 
The  figures  for  1897  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  State  capital  when 
I made  my  investigation.  The 
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average  life  of  the  Nebraska  mortgage  is  3.2  years,  and 
the  average  rate  of  interest  is  8.3.  The  uumber  of 
mortgages  filed  and  those  satisfied,  whether  on  farm  or 
city  property,  is  about  equal  in  Nebraska  from  year  to 
year.  The  drop  of  9884  mortgages  during  1895,  with 
a decrease  in  valuation  of  $9,27o,758,  shows  probably 
what  Nebraska’s  big  corn  crop  of  1895  did  for  the  State  in 
one  year.  The  influence  of  the  prosperity  for  1897  will 
probably  be  shown  in  the  mortgage  statistics  for  1898. 

The  figures  I have  given  tell  the  general  prosperity 
story.  They  may  be  too  dry  for  the  general  reader  be- 
cause they  lack  the  element  of  human,  personal  interest. 
In  that  case,  let  me  print  some  stories  of  the  prosperity 
that  came  to  individuals  here  and  tiiere  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  They  illustrate  the  amazing  clmracter  of  the 
profits  that  some  farmers  in  those  States  received  last  year. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  coal  companies  in 
Kansas  told  me  that  in  November  last  he  went  into  the 
flour-mill  of  an  acquaintance  in  Larned,  Pawnee  County, 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  State  and  almost  on  the  border 
of  ti»e  “short  grass”  country.  He  met  a farmer  past 
middle  age  coming  out  of  the  mill  The  farmer  was 
tucking  a little  piece  of  white  paper  into  his  pocket.  The 
man  had  been  in  such  straits  of  poverty  that  his  trousers 
were  patched  with  burlap.  His  boots  were  broken,  and 
through  the  holes  his  bare  feet  showed.  The  man’s  attire 
was  really  that  of  a tramp. 

“Did  you  see  that  farmer  going  out?”  said  the  miller  to 
the  coal-man. 

“Yes,”  said  the  visitor. 

“ How  much  money  do  you  suppose  I just  paid  him  in 
a check?” 

“Oh,  $500  or  $600.” 

“ Well,  I gave  him  a check  for  $7000.” 

That  $7000  represented  only  part  of  the  wheat  raised 


that  tract  with  alfalfa,  the  wonderful  hay  that  resists 
drought  and  that  gives  three  crops  a year,  the  season’s 
product  being  worth,  at  present  prices,  not  less  than  $25 
an  acre. 

In  Sumner  County,  which  was  one  of  the  banner  wheat 
counties  of  Kansas  last  year,  there  is  a man  who  raised 
$36,000  worth  of  wheat.  Of  course  he  was  a prosperous 
farmer  anyway.  He  had  a farm  of  1200  acres.  Mr.  Brei- 
denthal  tells  me  thut  that  farmer  is  putting  up  a $20,000 
residence  on  his  place. 

Here  is  a story  of  a man  who  really  became  discouraged 
just  as  sunshine  began  to  mellow  the  lot  of  many  a weary 
man.  This  man  had  a farm  of  160  acres  in  Barton  County, 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  He  owed  $1500  on  the  farm, 
and  the  local  bank  held  the  mortgage  as  security.  He  put 
100  acres  out  in  wheat.,  but  thought  it  would  be  the  same 
old  story  of  hot  winds  and  no  rain,  and  early  in  the  season 
he  went  to  the  bank  und  said  he  was  going  to  give  up. 
The  officials  tried  to  persuade  him  to  continue,  but  he 
said  he  would  not.  All  he  asked  of  the  bank  was  that  it 
should  give  him  $200,  enough  for  him  to  get  back  East 
with  his  family,  and  it  could  have  the  farm.  That  meant 
that  for  $1700  it  could  get  a farm  of  160  acres.  It  took 
the  farm,  and  the  farmer  went  away.  The  bank  sold 
the’wheat  that  was  raised  on  the  100  acres  for  $1600.  In 
other  words,  the  bank  got  that  man’s  farm  of  160  acres 
for  just  $100. 

Here  is  a story  told  me  by  State  Senator  Hessin,  the 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  Kansas,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  can- 
didates for  Governor  at  the  next  convention.  Mr.  Hessin 
met  an  old  soldier  on  the  cars  one  day.  The  man  was 
going  to  the  National  Grand  Army  Encampment.  He 
had  made  money  at  last  on  his  farm.  That  man  and  his 
three  sons  had  a 1000-acre  farm.  It  was  worth  at  the  out- 


State.  He  heard  Mr.  Bryan  say:  “Ah,  my  friends,  let  me 
call  your  attentiou  to  one  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  be- 
yond contradiction.  It  is  that  wheat  and  silver  stand  in- 
separably yoked  together.  If  one  falls  the  other  falls,  and 
then  we  fall.  Look  at  their  price  to-day  [it  was  some- 
thing over  60  cents].  They  are  within  one  cent  of  each 
other.  I tell  you  they  are  together  now,  inseparably 
yoked.” 

That  Republican  was  converted  right  there.  That  was 
something  he  had  never  thought  of.  He  had  an  80-acre 
piece  of  land,  and  he  reasoned  that  if  Bryan  was  elected 
silver  would  go  up  to  $1  25,  and  wheat  would  go  with  it. 
He  owed  nearly  $2000  on  the  land,  and  if  whent  should 
go  to  $1  25,  he  figured,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pay  off 
that  mortgage.  Well,  Brvan  was  not  elected,  but  the 
man  went  on  with  his  winter-wheat  sowing  because  he  had 
made  all  preparations  for  it,  but  his  heart  was  heavy.  He 
did  not  see  how  he  was  going  to  pay  off  that  mortgage 
at  half-rates.  He  rinsed  3200  bushels  of  wheat,  and  got 
$2200  for  it.  He  sold  just  below  70  cents,  and  then  be 
went  to  look  at  the  price  of  silver.  It  was  something  like 
47  cents,  and  that  man  saw  a great  light.  He  lost  on  Mr. 
Bryan’s  prophecy  and  election,  but  he  won  on  the  wheat. 
He  made  enough  to  pay  off  his  mortgage,  and  has  now 
gone  back  to  the  Republican  party,  ns  have  thousands  of 
others,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  instead  of  having 
only  about  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  as  was  the 
case  three  years  ago,  the  Republicans  came  within  15,000 
of  winning  last  year  against  a fusion  of  Democrats  and 
Populists. 

Here  is  a story  of  half  a dozen  wise  Populists,  well 
known  in  political  affairs  throughout  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, who  planned  a coup  against  that  greatest  of  all 
enemies  to  the  farmers,  that  representative  of  the  grinding 
capitalist,  the  elevator-man.  These  farmers  rend  in  the 
Populist  newspapers  enrly  in  1897  that  wheat  was  surely 
going  down.  Silver  was  going  down,  and  of  course  wheat 
must  follow.  They  decided  to  mnke  a deal  with  the  ele- 
vator agent.  They  knew  that  he  read  the  capitalistic  news- 
papers of  the  East  and  the  West.  These  papers  said  that 
not  only  was  there  to  be  a large  crop  of  wheat,  but  that 
its  price  was  to  be  high.  They  knew  better  than  that — 
their  own  paper  told  them  so,  and  they  knew  a thing  or 
two  themselves— and  so  they  went  to  the  elevator-man  and 
offered  to  sell  out  their  entire  yield  at  45  cents  a bushel. 
The  elevator-man  told  them  that  they  were  foolish,  that 
wheat  was  going  up.  They  said  they  were  willing  to  take 
the  chances,  but,  upon  the  elevator -man’s  suggestion, 
withdrew  for  a conference.  They  whispered  among  them- 
selves. That  elevator-man  was  simply  trying  to  fool  them. 
They  understood  the  philosophy  of  wheat  nnd  wheat 
prices  as  well  as  he.  After  a time  they  came  back  and 
said,  ns  they  nudged  one  another,  that  they  believed  the 
elevntor-man  was  right,  but  that  they  thought  “a  bird  in 
the  hand,”  etc.,  and  so  they  would  sign  contracts  to  de- 
liver their  wheat  at  45  cents  a bushel.  The  agreements 
were  signed  with  solemn  faces,  and  then  the  Populists 
stalked  out.  When  they  got  around  the  corner  they 
fell  to  slapping  one  another  on  the  shoulders  and  had  a 
riot  of  laughter.  Their  laughter  wns  all  gone  when  they 
carted  several  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  elevator 


on  a $1200  farm.  The  farmer  had  4000  more  bushels  to 
sell.  That  man  had  owned  his  farm  clear,  but  had  little 
working-capital.  He  decided  that  under  no  consideration 
would  he  run  in  debt.  His  family  lived  on  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts of  bis  farm,  and  went  without  those  things  for  which 
cash  must  be  paid  usually.  The  first  thing  he  did  with 
his  money  from  last  year’s  wheat  was  to  fit  out  his  family 
in  clothes,  and  then  he  went  in  for  some  luxuries.  He 
bought  two  carriages  and  a piano.  Then,  to  show  his 
faith  in  Kansas  farming  despite  droughts,  he  put  the  rest 
of  his  money,  except  the  receipts  from  the  4000  bushels  of 
wheat  held  in  reserve,  into  more  land. 

Here  is  another  story,  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Breidenthal, 
whose  name  is  used  frequently  ut  the  outset  in  these  ar- 
ticles because  there  is  no  man  in  Kansas  better  equipped 
with  information  regarding  the  Stale’s  prosperity  than 
he.  The  county  seat  of  Ness  County,  out  in  that  dreary 
and  almost  desertlike  part  of  the  State  known  as  the 
“short  grass”  country,  is  Ness  City.  It  is  a place  of 
about  450  inhabitants,  and  it  has  a State  bank.  It  is  Mr. 
Breidenthal's  duty  to  go  there  occasionally  and  examine 
that  bank.  He  said  that  in  Ness  City  there  is  an  agent 
for  a company  that  sells  top-buggies.  Since  the  good  limes 
came  that  agent  sold  in  that  town  400  top-buggies.  Of 
course  that  would  mean  one  for  almost  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  the  place,  which  would  be  preposterous. 
The  buggies  went  all  over  the  county,  but  I venture  to 
say  that  no  Eastern  village  ever  could  show  such  a record 
of  prosperity  in  the  buggy  trade. 

There  is  a farmer  in  a town  near  the  centre  of  the  State 
—I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  Ids  name— who  had  a sec- 
tion of  land,  640  acres.  It  was  worth  probably  $7000. 
He  had  a mortgage  on  it  for  $6000,  and  Bank  Commis- 
sioner Breidenthal  had  been  urging  the  bank  which  held 
the  mortgage  to  have  the  indebtedness  reduced.  He  re- 
garded the  mortgage  as  a rather  shaky  security.  Early 
in  October  he  received  a letter  from  the  bank  officials  say- 
ing that  the  farmer  had  raised  $17,000  worth  of  wheat 
on  that  land,  had  paid  off  the  $6000  mortgage,  and  had 
bought  an  adjoining  quarter-section  of  laud  for  $2500. 
He  had  cleared,  deducting  expenses,  $14,500  on  his  wheat, 
and  he  had  $4000  left  after  making  his  purchases,  with 
which  to  improve  his  farm  and  to  lay  aside  for  a rainy 
day,  which  in  Kansas  means  another  drought. 

Out  in  Thomas  County,  in  the  “ short  grass  ” country, 
lives  a former  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  had  a 350- 
acre  farm.  Its  value  was  not  more  than  $1000.  The  hard 
times  sorely  pressed  him.  He  went  to  Topeka,  the  State 
capital,  anu  hung  around  his  former  associates,  fairly  beg- 
ging them  to  give  him  some  kind  of  a job,  even  if  it  was 
worth  only  a few  hundred  dollars  a year.  He  failed  to 
get  a place,  and  went  home  discouraged.  He  put  in  a 
crop  of  wheat  on  his  land — there  was  nothing  else  for  him 
to  do — and,  almost  hopeless,  lie  sat  down  to  watch  it  grow. 
It  did  grow,  and  when  he  had  harvested  it  fie  got  $9000 
for  it.  That  man  is  no  longer  looking  for  a political  job. 

In  Sheridan  County,  adjoining  Thomas,  there  is  a 
man  who  had  a half-section  of  land,  320  acres,  on  which 
he  owed  $800.  He  put  300  acres  of  his  farm  into  wheat. 


side  $7000.  They  owed  on  it  a little  more  than  $5000. 
They  raised  on  it  20,000  bushels  of  wheal,  for  which  they 
got  probably  not  less  than  $13,000  at  65  cents  a bushel. 

Nebraska  has  a story  to  tell  similar  to  that  of  Kansas. 
One  of  the  best-known  men  in  Lincoln  told  me  that  he 
had  a son  in  a bank  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  That 
bank  had  been  “hanging  on  by  the  eyebrows”  for  month 
after  month.  Every  time  the  young  man  came  home  he 
would  tell  his  father  that  the  bank  surely  would  go  down 
the  next  month.  It  held  $50,000  of  worthless  notes,  or 
notes  that  seemed  worthless.  The  young  man,  who  was 
cashier,  finally  quit  the  place  to  avoid  the  crash  that  was 
inevitable.  But  the  crash  did  not  come.  The  crops  were 
enormous,  and  all  those  notes  were  paid.  That  little  bank 
is  now  a most  prosperous  institution,  and  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  it  gets  caught  in  another  such  predicament. 
Its  condition  was  typical,  one  might  sny,  of  probably  a 
hundred  other  banks  in  the  State. 

Here  is  a story  of  a man  who  was  converted  to  Populism 
by  hearing  Mr.  Bryan  speak.  Every  detail  is  vouched  for 
to  me  by  men  of  tufe  highest  standing.  A Republican  who 
had  always  been  true  to  the  party  faith  was  in  the  crowd 
when  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  in  the  1896  campaign  in  his  own 


in  the  fall  at  45  cents  a bushel,  while  their  neighbors  were 
getting  front  65  to  70  cents  for  their  wheat.  Now  these 
conspiring  Populists  are  known  all  over  Nebraska,  and 
the  story  of  their  deal  with  the  elevator-man  has  been 
published  in  that  State.  I simply  give  it  wider  circulation 
to  present  a humorous  side  to  these  prosperity  stories,  and 
not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  Populists  or  the  Popu- 
listic faith.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Populist  lenders, 
the  Eastern  visitor  will  find  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parly 
composed  of  loyal  Americans,  honest  in  their  beliefs  and 
lovers  of  good  government. 

One  of  the  largest  banking  firms  in  Omaha  had  to  take 
a farm  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  on  a mortgage  foreclosure.  It  was  land 
thought  to  be  fit  only  for  grazing  cattle.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  told  me  that  they  learned  with  regret  that 
90  acresof  that  land  had  been  ploughed.  They  feared  that 
the  high  winds  would  blow  the  gritty  soil  all  over  the 
rest  of  that  land.  A farmer  from  that  region  wrote  to  the 
bankers,  offering  to  give  them  one-third  of  the  profits  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  raise  wheat  on  the  90-acre  tract. 
The  bankers  agreed  witli  alacrity.  They  heard  no  more 
from  their  tenant  for  months.  The  land  was  worth  at  the 


TABLE  NO.  I.  — COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  IN  OCTOBER,  1897,  OP  KANSAS  BANKS. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Bunks. 

Loans. 

Overdrafts. 

!/egnl  Reserve  Cn«h  nnd 
Sight  Exchange. 

Deposits. 

Borrowed  Money. 

Percent. 

Reserve. 

1891. 

414 

$19,201.544. S9 

$634,784.92 

$ 5,451,041 .67 

$15,773,438.82 

$1,793,406.46 

85.96 

1892. 

447 

20,761,196.19 

650,893.26 

S,316,14S.  86 

20,143,843.02 

1,398.313.75 

41.27 

189a  | 

420 

17,719  691.22 

409.0H9.60 

6,013,224.97 

15,099,999.65 

999,481.86 

39.82 

1894.  ' 

412 

18.361,451.71 

441.002.05 

6,531,572.36 

16,871,103.51 

8S6.906.46 

38.13 

1895.  ! 

408 

17,805,614.70 

273,121.76 

6,230.020  01 

16,587,434.59 

6S7.694.15 

87.54 

1896 

382 

15,637.125.44 

283,140.00 

6,396,968.32 

16,220,107.39 

471,629.31 

42.03 

1897. 

379 

17,148.941.91 

355.681  21 

11,164,827.30 

21,906,163.74 

298,728.84 

60.93 

18i>6.  18*7. 

Tolill  renonrcr* $‘25,691,481.81  $31,848,950.57 

Real  estate 9.150,865.15  1,700.660.93 

Furniture  and  fixtures 363,371.13  299,056.86 

TABLE  NO.  II. COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1897,  OP  NEBRASKA  BANKS. 

Year.  j ^ Bank*  Loam.  Overdrafts.  Caah  Reserve.  Doe  from  Banks.  Deposits.  Borrowed  Money.  Kt-ser, 

1899.  i 513  $28,249,076.46  $762,244.93  $2,178,734.39  $4,821,293.88  $24,891,113.29  $1,136,771.68  28 

1898.  504  23,798,518.11  319,501.56  1,537,010.59  2.941,700.06  17,208.476.14  1,487,663.40  26 

1894.  i 482  23,253,062.41  231,944.05  1,768.352.48  3,226,019.84  18,074.832.43  946,74S.52  20 

1895.  447  19.086,793.53  174,009.20  1, 626,302. 8S  2,518.647.78  14,21X1,776.62  1,090,329.11  28 

1896.  414  14.602,808.38  84.828.39  1,496,532.56  1.984,032.56  10,227,537.93  698,608.99  34 

1897.  | 398  13,632,999.06  88,074.  SS  1,723,650.94  4.7S4.120.46  13,622,348.69  227,076.42  50 

1X96.  1897. 

ToUt)  resources $20,995019.52  $23,551,266.85 


TABLE  NO.  111. — COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  KANSAS. 


Dec.  16,  1S96.  | 116  I $17,286,821.24  | $3,382,981.49  $9,552,100  j $1,355,468.74  $16,039,314.90  $371,271.19  $32,030,338.48 

Oct.  6,  1897.  103  18,682,122.94  5,600,058  S9  8,567,100  I 1,396,339.14  19,188,549.02  j 167,141.87  1 34,718,435.73 


TABLE  NO.  IV. COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  NEBRASKA. 


He  raiseti  7000  bushels,  which  he  sold  at  65  cents  a j 
bushel,  bringing  him  in  $4550.  He  paid  off  his  $800  mort- 
gage, paid  $2500  for  a whole  section  of  land  adjoining  his 

farm,  and  had  $1250  for  improvements  and  a reserve  fund.  | J]ec-  ’{*• 

That  man  has  150  acres  of  bottom-land,  and  he  will  plant  , °c1,  °*  1887 


114  $20,662,483.86  $3,124,393.55  $11,075,000  | $1,577,857.85  ( $16,891,231 

104  22,926,784.01  1 0,436,990.10  10,475,000  | 1,470,490.70  20,292,068 


481,841.69  I $38,299,035.05 
47,417.74  | 44,629,002.02 
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outside  $3  50  an  acre.  The  90  acres  could 
have  been  purchased  for  $300.  Late  in  No- 
veml>er  the  bankers  received  a check  for 
$.502  for  their  one-third  of  the  wheat  raised 
on  that  $300  piece  of  property.  Out  of  their 
share  the  farmer  had  deducted  8ix  cents  a 
bushel  for  hauling  the  wheat  16  mile9  and 
for  other  expenses.  The  bankers  said  they 
had  not  sought  to  verify  the  farmer’s  ac- 
counts: they  were  satisfied  as  matters  stood. 
While  I was  talking  with  one  of  the  firm, 
there  came  two  letters  to  the  house.  One 
was  from  a man  who  had  borrowed  $1800 
from  them,  which  was  due  in  1899.  He 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  $1200  on  it  at 
once.  The  other  letter  was  from  a man  who 
owed  them  $1300,  due  in  1900.  That  man 
wanted  to  pay  $600  on  his  debt. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  as  to 
the  way  the  farmers  look  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  year  1897  was  shown  by  the  car- 
nival that  took  place  in  the  little  town  of 
Manhattan,  the  home  of  Senator  Hessin,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Agricultural  College,  around 
whose  faculty  there  was  so  much  political 
strife  last  year.  The  business  men  of  Man- 
hattan aiufthe  farmers  round  about  thought 
there  should  be  some  adequate  celebration 
of  the  arrival  of  good  times.  They  therefore 
held  a carnival  on  November  13,  for  which 
there  was  contributed  nearly  $700  in  cash 
prizes.  There  wns  a great  parade  of  the 
four  classes  into  which  the  competitors  were 
grouped.  The  prizes  were  for  all  sorts  of 
things.  There  were  prizes  for  tiie  best  horses 
and  mules;  best  driving;  best  man  and  wo- 
man liorseback-riders;  the  best  cattle,  calves, 
hogs,  and  lambs;  the  best  lady  bicycle-rider; 
best  decorated  farmer's  buggy  ; l)est  brass 
band;  best  decorated  business  house;  “lar- 
gest, freshest,  and  henviest  five  dozen  lien 
eggs”;  best  country  clown  ; farmers’  foot- 
race for  ages  between  fifty  and  eighty;  hea- 
viest baby  over  eight  months  and  under  a 
year;  best  loaf  of  bread,  farmers’  wives  and 
i laughters  only  to  compete;  “the  most  ec- 
centric, grotesque,  and  humorous  vehicle, 
team,  and  driver  in  the  parade”;  the  best- 
looking farmer’s  single  son  and  single  daugh- 
ter in  the  parade  ; the  largest  number  of 
loads  of  corn  from  any  township;  the  largest 
load  of  corn  drawn  by  two  horses  or  mules, 
and  a lot  of  other  things,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  $750  worth  of  fireworks  that  went  off  in 
the  evening. 

Surely  that  was  a glorious  day  for  any 
farming  community.  Any  person  who  can 
read  over  the  list  of  prizes  and  say  there  was 
not  an  entire  townful  of  rejoicing  must  have 
little  soul  in  him,  or  know  nothing  about 
the  fun  farmers  have  when  they  get  together. 
I doubt  if  any  town  in  the  West  ever  bad 
a better  time  than  did  Manhattan  on  that 
joyous  November  13.  The  picture  of  the 
prize  load  of  corn  is  printed  herewith.  One 
team  hauled  eight  wagons,  which  contained 
338  bushels  of  corn,  and  which,  with  the 
wagons,  weighed  eleven  and  one-half  tons, 
the  load  was  worth,  at  the  prices  then  pre- 
vailing, $67  60.  The  prize  for  it  was  $30. 
The  nearest  competitor  had  303  bushels  in 
his  load. 

Such  is  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Of  course  the  stories 
I have  told  — and  there  are  hundreds  like 
them,  yes,  thousands — represent  the  unusual 
and  exaggerated  type  of  good  fortune,  but 
they  serve  to  point  out  that  the  prosperity 
which  could  furnish  such  extreme  cases, 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  States, 
must  have  been  general  and  far  reaching. 
They  also  serve  to  show  the  enormous  profit 
that  came  to  the  farmers  last  year.  What 
other  business  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
world,  could  produce  such  results?  Does 
any  one  know  of  any  business  venture  that 
upon  a capital  of  say  $1200,  and  labor  of  a 
similar  amount,  will  return  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000.  as  was  the  result  in  hundreds  of 
cases  in  Kansas  and  other  Western  Stales? 
It  is  true  such  a condition  of  affairs  may 
never  occur  again.  It  lias  occurred  once, 
however,  and  it  has  enabled  the  States  in  the 
central  West  to  get  out  of  debt.  They  will 
borrow  hereafter  only  as  other  States  bor- 
row, and  even  if  no  such  good  times  come 
again,  they  have  money  laid  up,  and  are 
ready  to  do  farming  on  ordinary  profits. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of 
this  prosperity  upon  the  farmers.  So  far  as 
I could  observe  and  learn,  there  was  little 
elation.  That  carnival  at  Manhattan  was 
the  only  case  of  open  rejoicing  that  I heard 
of  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  joy  that 
came  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
homes,  bringing  gladness,  especially  to  the 
women,  on  whom  the  hard  times  fell  with 
almost  crushing  force  as  they  battled  to  help 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  is  the  kind  that 
expresses  itself  oftenest  in  tears.  With  the 
money  that  they  made  last  year  the  farmers 
purchased  the  necessities  they  had  gone 
without,  and  the  luxuries  that  their  wives 
and  daughters  craved,  and  then  they  went 
home  ready  to  face  the  problems  of  this 
and  the  coming  years  with  renewed  courage, 
longing  for  more  years  of  plenty,  but  pre- 
pared, with  their  surplus  earnings  and  their 
experience  in  economy  and  in  improved 
methods  of  farming,  to  meet  fearlessly  an- 
other drought  of  one  or  even  more  years. 
The  lean  years  have  passed.  Perhaps  sev- 
eral years  of  plenty  are  to  follow. 

There  are  those  who  declare  that  such 
prosperity  as  that  of  1897  is  not  a blessiug, 
in  that  it  encourages  those  who  experience  it 
to  false  expectations.  Many  think  that  the 
farmers  this  year  will  go  into  wheat-raising 
on  a disastrous  scale.  It  is  diflteffltsto  be- 
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lieve  that  a people  as  intelligent  as  tire  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  are  can  make  such  a mistake 
as  that. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association,  which 
closed  its  five  days’  session  on  February  5, 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city, 
was  the  most  successful  and  interesting  in 
the  whole  series  of  these  competitive  shows. 
There  were  6200  entries  of  the  finest-bred 
varieties  of  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  the 
awards  amounted  to  $7000  in  premiums,  in 
addition  to  some  tvvoscore  silver  cups,  many 
of  them  quite  costly  and  beautiful,  which 
had  been  offered  by  various  private  clubs 
throughout  the  country.  The  New  York 
society  is  the  outgrowth  of  a combination  of 
practical  poultry -men,  who  got  together 
about  ten  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  using 
every  means  for  improving  the  breeds  of 
American  poultry  in  beauty,  size,  delicacy 
of  flesh  for  the  table,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  eggs.  The  association  con- 
sists not  only  of  poultry-farmers  who  pro- 
duce for  the  market  as  a business,  but  of 
gentlemen  of  large  wealth,  whose  efforts  to 
breed  the  finest  stock  of  this  kind  are  akin 
to  their  ambition  in  raising  fine-bred  horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  etc.  It  represents  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  total  value 
of  the  stork  on  exhibition  was  estimated  at 
about  $150,000,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
j liibitiou  many  large  sales  were  made,  one 
i transaction  amounting  to  $1500.  Single  birds 
| were  held  in  some  cases  as  high  as  $150. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  (rums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrheta. 
-lAdv.  j 


Abbott’s  Angostura  Ritters  do  the  work.  Yoi 
I don’t  know  how.  But  eating’s  a pleasure,  and  yoi 
feel  like  play.  Abbott’s  is  the  original.— [Adr.  j 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a jar.-[/l</z>.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

“ Beauty  is  but  skin- 
deep”  was  probably  meant 
to  disparage  beauty.  In- 
stead it  tells  how  easy 
that  beauty  is  to  attain. 

“There  is  no  beauty 
like  the  beauty  of  health” 
was  also  meant  to  dis- 
parage. Instead  it  encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’  Soap  is  the  means 
of  health  to  the  skin,  and 
so  to  both  these  sorts  of 
beauty. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


Cotton  Dress  Stuffs. 


French  Pique,  F.mbroidered  Etamines, 
Printed  Dimities  and  Geisha  Cloths, 
Plaid  and  Check  Nainsooks, 
Stripe  and  Plain  Linon  Batiste. 

FRERES  KOECHLIN’S 
Printed  Organdies  and  Africaine 
in  newest  designs  and  colorings. 

DAVID  & JOHN  ANDERSON’S 
Plaid,  Check,  and  Stripe  Zephyrs, 
Unrivalled  for  durability  and  wear. 
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NEW  YORK. 
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The 

Washing- 
ton Monument 
is  the  tallest  shaft  of 
masonry  in  the  world. 
It  is  55  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  rises 
to  a height  of  557 
feet.  One  year’s 
product  of  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company 
in  quarter  barrels, 
would  make  a pyra- 
mid 55  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  one 
mile  higher  than 
this  monument. 
Can  you  imagine 
the  quantity  of  hoop 
iron  and  staves  in 
such  a pyramid,  to 
say  nothing  of  the 
railroad  facilities 
necessary  to  move 
a year’s  product  of 
this  great  brewery? 


Malt  is  sprouted 
barley;  by  sprouting, 
the  constituents  of 
thegrain  are  changed 
into  easily  digestible 
matter.  Hops  added 
to  this  food  give  the 
properties  of  sleep 
and  nerve  tonic.  The 
superiority  of 
Pabst  Malt  Extract, 

The  “Best"  Tonic. 

over  all  other  malt 
extracts  is  in  its 
careful  and  scienti- 
fic preparation  and 
the  unsurpassed  fa- 
cilities possessed  by 
its  manufacturers. 
This  preparation 
contains  every  ele- 
ment of  life,  nutri- 
tion, and  health, 
without  ap.  imper- 
fection. 


PABST  PERFECTED  BDEWING  IN  AMEBICA 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND.. 

Under  supervision  of  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which 
Guarantees  its 

Purity,  and 
Strength. 


sale  by  alt 

Leading  Dealers 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  it,  send 
postal  order  for  $1.50  for 
l quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 
expressage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

_W.  P.  SQUIBB  & CO.,  Distillers,  VSSSSS^SS: 
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j HARPER’S  PERIODICALS  J 

ijj  MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a year 

: WEEKLY,  $4  00  a year 

3 g 

? BAZAR,  $4  00  a year 

ROUND  TABLE,  $ I 00  a year  1 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMSR 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution. — The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMK.R  I’iano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  (trade. 

Our  name  spells— 

SOU  M E H. 

New  York  Warerooms,  140-lft.i  Hast  14th  Street. 


Will  remove 

170  Fifth  Are 


to  new  SOHMER  BUILDING, 

fyrigfj-r {§>|  Kebruary- 


PENN  STATE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  in  i897 


Made  Magnificent  Cains  in  Every  Department  of  its  Business 


Assets  Increased  to 


$23,984,569.72 


Income  Increased  to 


$15,580,764.65 


Surplus  Increased  to 
$5,240,118.36 


Insurance  in  Force 


Increased  to 


$363,117,590.00 


Prudential 


The  Prudential  offers  the  ber  of 

all  that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance  and  under  he 
best  conditions. 


has  unexcelled  facilities  for  transacting  a large 
business,  Industrial  and  Ordinary.  By  careful 
selection  of  risks  and  care  to  retain  its  members, 
it  has  been  enabled,  year  after  year,  to  make 
substantial  advance.  Judicious  investment  of 
funds,  careful  husbanding  of  resources,  and  eco- 
nomical management  have  made  for  absolute 
security  combined  with  remunerative  returns  to 
policy-holders. 


Life  Insurance  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 

Amounts,  $50,000- $15.  Premiums  payable 

Yearly, Half-yearly, Qratlerly, or  Weekly.  e^diwa"SilSe~>r,au. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J.  JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 
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Mr.  Ca8pak  WniTNKY  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sjmrting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe . and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  which  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  next  number  will  contain  a contribution  from  Sir. 
Whitney,  entitled  “ Non-athletic  China." 


ATHLETIC  AWAKENING  OF  THE 
JAPANESE. 


TnE  Occidental  mind,  on  iis  initiatory  contemplation  of 
Japan,  finds  mucli  difficulty  in  taking  tlic  Westernizing 
Japanese  seriously.  There  is  a combination  of  more  or 
less  grotesque  manner  with  earnest  endeavor  that  at  first 
is  certain  to  divert  one’s  attention  from  extraordinary 
achievements  to  somewhat  playful  methods.  The  bustling 
of  the  little  men,  the  toddling  of  the  little  women,  the  tiny 
houses,  and  yourself  wheeled  along  in  an  overgrown  baby- 
carriage,  ns  the  jinrikisha  is,  serve  to  transport  you  to 
youthful  dreamland,  and  once  again  yon  are  with  your 
lone-shelved  favorite  Gulliver,  who  you  make  sure  has 
set  you  down  in  a country  done  over  in  miniature.  So  the 
Westerner,  on  introduction,  is  quite  apt  to  find  amusement 
rather  than  interest  in  the  busy  making  all  around  him, 
and  to  view  with  good-natured  complacency  the  history- 
building efforts  of  the  Asiatic  Yankee. 

But  Japan  is  full  of  surprises,  and  none  greets  you  so 
unexpectedly  as  the  stability  which  lies  beneath  the  ap- 
parent superficiality — or  rather,  perhaps  I would  better 
say,  the  stability  which  lies  alongside  the  superficiality; 
for  the  Japanese  temperament  is  uncertain  and  changeful, 
and,  as  a faithful  historian  has  written  him  down,  he  is 
given  to  sudden  flights  and  sudden  flagging. 

All  this  and  more,  which  has  no  place  here,  pressed 
upon  me  as  I sought  and  found  evidence  of  Japan’s  ath- 
letic quickening.  In  all  her  progression  nothing  has 
come  to  Japan  which  she  needed  more,  or  which  is  fraught 
with  greater  significance  for  the  future,  than  the  present 
movement  making  for  physical  culture.  For,  without 


some  development  of  the  l>ody,  there  can  be  no  liberal  ed- 
ucation as  we  of  this  century  understand  it,  and  for  the 
which  the  Japanese  are  striving. 

Evolution  in  this  direction  was  sorely  needed;  for  until 
very  recent  days  about  all  the  out-of-door  exercise  the 
average  Japanese  youth  acquired  was  in  kite-flying,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  more  skilled  than  any  other  l>oy 
on  earth.  In  earlier  times  — before  the  Restoration  of 
the  present  dynasty,  for  instance — there  had  been  more  of 
athletic  endeavor.  A so-called  game  of  war  was  quite 
popular,  which  was  a sort  of  conflict  of  chosen  sides  one 
against  the  other,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  earli- 
est English  football  struggles,  with  one  town  pitted  against 
another.  Only  in  Japan  there  was  no  ball.  Besides  this 
game,  which  became  vigorous  on  occasion,  there  was  much 
fencing  by  the  youth  with  the  two-handed  sword  made 
familiar  to  the  world  by  Japanese  artists. 

After  the  Restoration  the  old  games  fell  into  disuse,  and 
none  of  a newer  type  appeared  to  replace  them;  even 
fencing  lost  much  of  its  vogue,  and,  in  fact,  has  never  re- 
gained it.  What  little  there  is  now  of  the  old  school  of 
fence  is  confined  largely  to  the  spectacular  display  df  the 
*tage.  or  to  a professional  class.  The  police  have  a species 
of  fencing,  done  with  a bamboo  stick,  and  of  no  very  great 
practical  vnlue  in  these  days  of  the  shorter  and  more  han- 
dy Western  sword. 

It  speaks  highly  of  the  sagacity  of  Japan’s  nineteen  tli- 
wntury  latter-day  sponsors  that  they  should  appreciate 
the  peculiar  need  to  Japan  of  implanting  in  her  boys  a 
•aste  for  healthful  and  vigorous  physical  effort,  so  that 
when  they  grow  to  manhood  there  should  lie  a fresher  and 
astimlicr  mental  activity,  with  its  corresponding  elevation 
yf  ideals.  There  was  need  in  Japan  of  gymnastic  training, 
from  both  a physical  and  a moral  point  of  view,  to  coun- 
terpoise the  evil  consequences  of  a sedentary  life,  and  as  a 
menus  of  developing  the  very  much  neglected  body. 

And  nt  last,  within  very  recent  times,  Japan,  in  her  pro- 
EJwsive  strides,  has  also  taken  on  one  of  the  wisest  features 
of  modern  civilization — athletics. 

there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  with  a better 
fchool  system  than  Japan  has  set  in  motion,  and  many 


countries  with  one  very  much  inferior.  At  a considerable 
percentage  of  these  schools,  and  invariably  at  those  in 
towns  of  any  consequence,  a daily  gymnastic  drill  is  now 
added  to  the  curriculum.  At  present  it  reveals  itself  in 
calisthenics,  without  dumbbells  or  wands  or  clubs  of  any 
kind,  which  lead  into  the  familiar  “setting-up”  drill  of 
the  soldier.  The  pupils  in 
all  the  movements  accom- 
pany themselves  with  a cho- 
rus, a habit  the  Japanese 
seem  to  find  useful  on  every 
effort -making  occasion,  as 
do  our  Anglo-Saxon  sailors 
when  hauling  on  a rope. 
At  every  government  school 
there  is  an  instructor,  who 
leads  the  drills  and  gives 
some  slight  heed  to  the  par- 
allel and  horizontal  bars, 
which  are  usually  to  be 
found  on  the  play- ground. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  gym- 
nastic work,  although  in  the 
military  seliools,  of  which 
there  arc  several,  fencing 
with  the  modern  weapon  is 
a supplementary  course. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that 
Japan  has  gone  as  far  in 
school  gymnastics  as  she 
ever  will,  or  as  indeed  is 
wise.  Japan  is  essentially 
an  out  of-door  country,  and 
gymnastics  will  have  served 
their  purpose  when  they 
have  set  up  the  body  of  the 
youthful  Jap  and  given  him 
a desire  for  wholesome,  vig- 
orous, out  • of  -door  games. 
Evidence  of  such  a result  is 
already  forth-coming. 

As  yet  there  is  no  foot- 
racing, but  there  are  contests 
in  jumping  and  on  the  bars,  and  several  of  the  schools  have 
boat -clubs,  which  use  a boat  patterned  after  the  English 
model,  and  provide  some  very  good  sport.  Football  has 
been  tried,  but  is  not  popular — perhaps  it  is  too  vigorous 
— and  lias  now  no  native  following  of  any  moment.  To 
baseball,  however,  the  Japanese  take  very  kindly,  and  play 
so  good  a game  that  last 
spring  the  native  Yokoha- 
ma nine  defeated  a niue 
from  the  cruiser  Olympia, 
the  flag-ship  of  our  Asiatic 
squadron.  About  the  same 
time  a cutter’s  crew  from 
a Japanese  man-of-war  de- 
feated crews  from  the 
United  States,  English,  and 
German  ships  of  war. 

This  is  about  all  there  is 
of  school  athletics,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  very  much 
advanced  from  our  point  of 
view,  at  least  a beginning 
has  been  made  which  ap- 
pears very  gratifying  to  the 
progressive  party  of  Japan. 

It  is  true  one  may  not  as 
yet  discover  the  athletic 
movement  without  seeking, 
but  it  must  lie  remembered 
that  wliat  there  is  of  it  is 
the  development  of  practi- 
cally the  last  two  years. 

The  Japanese  reveals  that 
notable  deficiency  of  all 
Orientals,  the  lack  of  stead- 
fastness and  perseverance, 
and  his  athletic  advance 
must  lie  through  holdiiig 
his  interest.  Rowing  and 
baseball  seem  to  be  doing 
this,  and  it  is  fair  to  as- 


sume that  other  games  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  come 
into  popularity  in  this  country. 

There  is  a species  of  physical  culture  current  with  the 
police  of  Japan  which,  while  not  bearing  upon  the  athletic 
movement  in  the  schools,  or  even  the  athletic  awakening 
of  the  nation,  is,  I think,  none  the  less  worthy  of  mention. 
It  is  a kind  of  condensed  wrestling  rendered  scientific  to 
the  last  degree.  I heard  several  names  for  it  I could  not 

¥ut  to  paper,  but  one  name  for  it  at  lenst  is  yawara. 

’here  is  a school  for  teaching  it  at  Tokio,  where  all  police 
are  obliged  to  study  and  pass  examination  in  the  art. 
Yawara,  in  brief,  is  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  one’s 
physical  self,  of  getting  the  best  results  from  the  smallest 
effort,  of  worsting  a sironger  and  larger  opponent  through 
a masterful  knowledge  of  grips  and  muscles,  and  a speedy 
and  absolutely  exact  application  of  that  knowledge. 

Practical  physiology  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
name  for  yawara.  The  police  employ  it  as  a means  of 
defence  against  attack,  and  as  a means  of  quieting  unruly 
ruffians,  and  judged  by  the  exhibitions  I saw  of  its  efficacy, 
it  must  be  very  unpopular  with  Japanese  hoodlums.  The 
untrained  eye  can  lenrn  none  of  its  secrets;  and,  indeed, 
so  fast  arc  the  movements,  that  only  the  eye  of  an  expert 
can  follow  them.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  cateh-as- 
catch-can  style  of  wrestling,  I could  in  a general  way  fol- 
low the  yawara  expert  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  art 
was  contained  in  a extensive  knowledge  of  deadly  grips, 
and  of  slipping  out  of  tight  places,  hut  by  a process  and 
speediness  not  known  to  any  other  kind  of  wrestling  which 
1 have  ever  seen.  Men  held  by  others  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner  broke  away  with  apparently  the  greatest 
ease  when  they  brought  their  knowledge  of  this  extraor- 
dinary kind  of  wrestling  to  their  rescue. 

The  men  I saw  stripped  for  this  work  were  small  in 
stature,  but.  finely  muscled.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
of  a majority  of  the  Japanese  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  They  are  very  dissimilar  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  (as,  indeed,  in  every  other)  respect.  John 
Chinaman  is  rarely  well  muscled  or  shaped,  however  de- 
veloping his  work  may  have  been. 

Perhaps  the  boatmen  as  a class  are  the  best  muscled  of  all 
Japan’s  laborers.  The  boats  they  use  are  called  samjmns, 
and  vary  in  size  from  fifteen  or  eighteen  up  to  thirty  feet. 
The  former  size,  however,  is  the  more  general  size  for  pas- 
senger and  light-freight  carrying;  the  larger  ones  arc  used 
for  family  or  ot  her  large  parties.  At  all  times,  however,  the 
sampan  is  propelled  by  an  oar  sculled  at  the  port  side  of 
the  stern,  the  oar  consisting  of  two  pieces  lashed  together — 
the  blade  and  the  handle.  Frequently  two  men  scull  at  a 
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time,  one  at  either  side  of  the  stern.  Oftentimes  there  is 
impromptu  racing  by  these  boatmen,  but  there  is  no  or- 
ganized sport  among  th e sampans. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  world  whose  appearance 
conveys  less  suggestion  of  their  trade  to  the  foreign  eye 
than  the  wrestlers  of  Japan.  They  are  the  least  athletic- 
looking  men  I saw  in  Japan.  They  are  the  only  large 
men  in  Japan,  and  therein  lies  their  distinction  as  indi- 
viduals and  their  wrestling  prowess.  There  is  less  skill 
in  Japanese  wrestling  than  in  any  wrestling  I have  ever 
seen.  After  the  yaionra  it  is  particularly  insipid.  The 
science  of  Japanese  wrestling  consists  in  one  man  pushing 
another  outside  of  a ring,  and  weight  first  and  strength 
second  are  t lie  prime  requisites. 

The  combatants  squat  facing  each  other,  and  as  the 
referee  gives  the  word  they  hurl  themselves  forward,  and 
then  begins  the  struggle.  It  looks  like  au  unscienced  tug 
between  two  bi£  overfed  creatures  who  would  rather  be 
Bitting  over  a pipe  and  cup  of  sake.  They  would  make 
but  a short  stand  against  a disciple  of  the  catch -as-catch- 
can  or  Graeco- Roman  style  of  Anglo-Saxon  wrestling. 
The  Japanese  wrestlers  are  all  professionals. 

There  are  abundant  pheasants  and  splendid  shooting  in 
Japan,  but  natives  hunt  only  for  the  market,  and  foreigners 
are  not  permitted  to  go  outside  of  treaty  limits,  which  ex- 
tend to  a twenty-five-mile  radius  around  a treaty  port;  but 
there  is  some  sport  to  be  had  within  these  limits.  The 
common  pheasant  here  is  the,  with  us,  highly  prized  Mon- 
golian variety,  and  there  is,  besides,  the  copper  pheasant, 


a beautiful  bird  with  a tail  from  two  to  three  feet  long. 
Then  there  are  snipe  and  quail  like  our  ordinary  species, 
hare  smaller  than  in  England,  woodcock  just  like  ours— 
but  getting  scarce,  probably  soon  to  be  extinct — and  wood- 
pigeon.  The  sacred  stork,  which  all  Westerners  know 
pictorially,  and  which  at  one  time  was  likely  to  cost  a 
Japanese  liis  head  if  he  shot,  is  now  extinct.  There  are 
some  preserved,  but  they  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Korea.  In  the  north  of  Japan  there  is  a grouse  some- 
thing like  the  species  seen  in  extreme  northern  latitudes. 
There  arc  teal-duck  most  everywhere,  and  one  variety  of 
goose,  the  kind  known  as  the  barnacle-goose,  that  weighs 
from  six  to  nine  pounds. 


JAPANESE  SAMPAN,  SHOWING  INSIDE  OF 
BOAT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  OAR. 


Wild  bonr  are  very  plentiful  in  the  interior,  and  very 

{generally  distributed  over  the  island.  With  some  know- 
edge  of  the  country  and  careful  hunting  they  may  be 
found  within  treaty" limits.  Tlfbre  are  also  small  black 
bear  in  the  extreme  north,  and  in  the  mountains  is  now 
and  again  seen  a wolf,  smaller  than  the  European  species, 
and  much  rarer.  Foxes  are  very  abundant,  and  a small 
stag  may  be  had  well  back  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
tigers,  despite  picturesque  and  historical  allusions  to  them. 

Fish  are  almost  too  numerous  in  Japanese  and  Chinese 
waters  to  make  of  fishing  a sport.  They  are  richer  in 
variety  and  quantity  than  elsewhere,  though  not  in  qual- 
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ity,  so  far  as  I discovered.  The  supply  seems  inexhaust- 
ible, though  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  two  peo- 
ples devote  themselves  to  fishing,  and  many  thousands 
upon  thousands  literally  exist  upon  it.  Yet  is  there  no 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  supply. 

Wherever  there  are  Englishmen  there  is  sport,  and 
Japan  is  no  exception.  There  are  rowing,  cricket,  lawn- 
tennis,  football,  and  racing.  Yokohama  has  the  largest 
English  settlement,  and  pays  most  attention  to  sport. 
There  is  a splendid  cricket  and  football  field,  with  an  at- 
tractive club-house;  a rowing  club  on  the  Bund  facing 
the  harbor,  with  gymnasium,  a dozen  boats,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  bathing-barge,  and  in  the  Public  Gardens  on 
the  Bluff  are  the  lawn-tennis  courts.  The  most  important 
sporting  institution  in  Japan,  however,  is  the  Nippon 
Race  Club  at  Yokohama,  which  has  its  meets  each  spring 
and  autumn  at  its  race-course  back  of  the  Bluff.  Race 
week  is  to  English-speaking  Japan  what  the  horse  show 
in  London  or  New  York  is  to  society.  It  provides  enter- 
tainment and  affords  an  excuse  for  social  diversions  of  one 
kind  and  another.  The  ponies  raced  are  about  the  size  of 
polo-ponies,  only  much  stockier,  and  are  brought  from 
Hakodate,  on  the  northern  island,  or  from  China.  Few 
Japanese  own  or  race  ponies,  and  fewer  still  ride  them. 
The  Japanese  are  not  notable  horsemen,  and  horse-breed- 
ing b as  not  so  far  been  very  successful  in  the  island.  The 
Emperor  has  several  large  studs,  however,  aud  is  continu- 
ously endeavoring  to  breed  up  the  native  stock ; there  is 
some  indication  that  he  may  be  successful. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  October  *5,  1897. 
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HE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  S.S.  Co] 

HX  A T\TT  A TK.TC  A 


MAINTAINS  A 


Double  Service  to  Europe 


and  is  THE  ONLY  LINE  which 

OFFERS  TRAVELLERS  A CHOICE  OF  ROUTES 

THROUGHOUT  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR 


i 
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To 

Southampton,  End. 

1*4  hours  to  London  by  special  trains. 

Cherbourg,  Trance 

(During  the  travelling  season) 

6 hours  to  Paris  by  special  trains. 

Plymouth,  Eng. 

(During  the  travelling  season) 

44  hours  to  London  by  special  trains. 


To 

Gibraltar 

For  Tangier  and  Spain. 

naple$,  Ttaly 

For  Rome  and  Southern  Italy. 

Genoa,  Ttaly 

For  the  resorts  on  the  Riviera  and  connec- 
tion to  Egypt  by  steamers  of  the  same  line. 

Bremen,  Germany 

For  points  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 

Those  who  desire  may  go  by  the  Southern  Route  and  return  by  the 
Northern,  or  vice  versa. 

NO  OTHER  TOUR  IS  COMPARABLE 

in  interest  or  pleasure  to  that  to 

Cbc  mediterranean  and  the  Orient 

THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  S.S.  CO. 


THE  GERMAN  MEDITERRANEAN  SERVICE,  are 

!tla$terpiecc$  of  marine  Architecture 

typical  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  Safety,  Luxury,  and  Comfort  of  Ocean  travel. 
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The  charms  of  the  Mediterranean  ! What  words  can  describe  or  brush  portray  them  ? It  is  the  sea  of  the  Undents,  the  delight  of  the  modern 
traveller.  Us  winter  climate  is  so  soft  and  sensuous  as  to  make  every  moment  a joy.  Shores  of  vine-dad  and  villa-dotted  hills  dip  down 
to  a sea  so  blue  that  the  sapphire’s  tint  is  dulled.  Cities  hoary  with  age  and  rich  in  musty  history.  Palaces  of  to-day  and  ruins  of  cen- 
turies gone.  Sights  strange  to  present-day  eyes,  and  villages  fascinating  in  their  picturesqueness.  Natural  wonders  and  treasure-houses 
of  art.  All  these  and  more  make  the  visit  to  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  a never-forgotten  experience  — the  event  of  a lifetime. 


A beautiful  booklet,  “ Glimpses  of  Spain  and  Morocco,"  and  other  literature  will  be  sent  on  application. 

OELRICHS  & CO.,  General  Agents,  North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co.,  2 Bowling  Green,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  TRAINS  OF  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT. 

CALIFORNIA 

ruary  16  (Mardi  Gras  Tour),  $335.  March  19, 
$208.20:  one  way,  $141.75. 

FLORIDA 

February  22,  March  8.  Rate,  $50. 

Also  Tours  to  Waslintfon, Old  Point  Comfort,*  RicHmondl 

For  Itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  address  GEO.  W.  BOYD,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station,  Phila. 
|J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  J.  R.  WOOD, 

General  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 
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_ P to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 

Of  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 

^ J !a  letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 

|6  Cl  1 1 ■ tions  made. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 
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Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BV 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 


A home  prod- 
uct ■which 

dally  proud 
of. 

One  that  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the 
country  which  produces  it. 


[The  Best  is  the  Cheapest? 

line’#  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  & Co.’s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  1896, 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  44  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor.” 

S.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Established  1836. 


GREAT  WESTERN  the  finest 

CHAMPACNE 


Now  Used  in  manyof  the  Best  Hotels.Clubs, 
and  Homes  IN  PREFERENCE  to  Foreign  Vlntagea- 

For  Particular.,  Price,  etc.,  addre. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE 

RH  El  MS,  STEUBEN  CO. 

II.  B.  K1IIK  A:  CO.,  Agent.,  B»  Fulton  Street,  al.o  Broadway  and  2tlh  Street,  N.  Y. 
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. NEW  YORK. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

OF  PHILADELPHIA.  

Insurance  in  Force.  $1  13,000.000.  Assets,  $31,600,000. 

In  everything  which  makes  Life  Insurance  safe,  desirable,  and  mod- 
te  in  cost  the  Provident  is  unsurpassed.  Agents  carefully  trained 
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and  instructed. 


DEWAR’S  SCOTCH  WHISKY 

Frederick  Classup  soi.A9,niionhou.s..22  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 
STATEnENT 

For  the  year  ending  December  31  1897 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 

INCOME 

Received  for  Premiums  - • $42,093.20199 

Front  all  other  Source*  • • 11,469,406  24 

$64,162,608  23 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To  Policy-holders  for  Claims 

by  Death  - - - $13,279,030  60 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endow* 

incuts.  Dividends,  etc.  - 12,712.424  70 

For  all  other  accounts  - • 10,182.005  67 

$36,124,000  99 

ASSETS 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Securities  - - - $182,017,341  45 

First  Elen  Eoans  on  Dond  and 

Mortgage  ....  69,423.937  81 

Eoans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  - 12,880.308  00 

Real  Estate  ....  21,618,454  88 

tush  In  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies -----  11,705,105  82 

Acci  ued  Interest,  Net  Deferred 

Premiums,  etc.  - - - 0,111.200  20 

$263,780,437  60 

- 218.278,243  07 

- $35,608,104  69 


Insurance  and  Annuities  In 


$036,634,406  03 


1 find  the  same  to  be  correct ; liabilities  calculated 

by  the  insurance  Department. 

Charles  A.  Preller  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a dividend  will  be  apportioned 
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a Foe  to  Fatigue. 

— Nourishing — refreshing — a perfect  health  drink — the  most  nutritive 
portion  of  prime  beef  appetizingly  prepared.  For  athletes,  cyclists, 
invalids,  for  everyone.  Prepared  in  a minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 

“Various  Views  on  Vigoral”  mailed  free. 


For  any  one  with  weak  lungs  an 

AllCOCk’S  WaTr 

placed  on  the  chest,  and  another  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
is  invaluable.  Ask  for  Allcock’s.  See  you  vet  Allcock’s. 


Ball  “Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing! 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  In  every  position ; glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  Hali -Pointed  pens  art 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  fter  box  of  t gross.  Assorted 
25  cts.,  post  free  from  all  statio 
H.BAINBRIOGK.V  CO..  <x>  William  Street,  Em 
Towbr  Manufacturing  Co., 306 B 
J.  B.  I.tPPINCOTT  & Co..  715  Mart 


A HARSH  LAW. 


TKACtir.re.  “What  do  you  know  about  the  law  of  j 
Pupil.  “Oh,  if  I snicker  in  church  I have  to  read  ti 
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The  Chicago  Record’s 
Book  for  Gold  Seekers 


424  pages.  Nearly  100  illustrations. 

Gives  location  of  all  gold  fields  in  Alaska  and 
British  Yukon  country. 

How  to  get  to  them. 

What  it  costs  to  reach  them,  with  necessary 
outfit. 

What  to  do  when  you  get  there. 

How  to  prospect  for  gold. 

Every  route  described  in  detail,  with  good, 
clear  maps  and  complete  tables  of  distances. 

Mining  laws  and  land  regulations  of  United 
States  and  Canada  complete. 

Method  of  procedure  in  locating  and  filing 
claims. 

In  addition  a great  store  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation of  great  interest  and  educational  value. 

Complete  and  exhaustive  index. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  “THE 
CHICAGO  RECORD’S  BOOK  FOR  GOLD 
SEEKERS  ” indispensable  to  the  prospective  gold- 
seeker  and  a treasure  for  every  library.  Of  a high 
order  in  a literary,  typographical,  and  artistic  sense. 
Bound  in  art  canvas,  with  beautiful  cover  design  in 
three  colors. 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  by  THE 
CHICAGO  RECORD,  181  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
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To  insure  the  best  results  from  exercise,  rub  { 
well  with  a coarse  towel  while  cooling,  get  under  a J 
warm  shower,  take  a quick  scrub  with  Ivory  Soap,  £ 
then  some  colder  water  and  dry  without  more  rubbing  J 
than  necessary.  * 

Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  its  quick  action,  its  * 
easy  rinsing  quality  and  the  smooth,  pleasant  sensation  it 
brings,  is  the  soap  most  frequently  preferred  for  the  bath.  J 
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It  contains  a wealth  of  material  interesting 
to  young  people. 


The  Best  Pens  Made, 


LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 
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OENATOR  LINDSAY’S  reply  to  tlie  Kentucky 
O Legislature  was  an  excellent  one— a good  deal 
better  and  more  to  bis  credit  than  his  vote  for  the 
Teller  resolution.  He  declines  to  surrender  his 
commission  as  Senator  at  the  dictation  of  the  silver 
Democrats  of  his  State  because  he  is  not  only  a 
Senator  from  his  State,  but  a Senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  “ when  great  public  questions  af- 
fecting alike  every  portion  of  the  Union  are  to  be 
acted  upon,  they  are  to  be  considei’ed  from  the 
stand  point  of  the  broadest  patriotism." 

The  effort  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  discipl  i ne  Senator  Murphy 
for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Teller  bill  by  a resolu- 
tion of  censure  is  an  amusing  rather  than  a seri- 
ous incident  in  politics.  As  Mr.  Perry  Belmont 
has  pointed  out,  Mr.  McKinley's  record  is  no  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Murphy's  on  this  subject,  and  until 
Bryan  captured  the  Democratic  party  entirely  the 
Republican  party  was  no  better  than  the  Democratic 
party.  Even  now  the  author  of  the  resolution  is 
an  Old-time  Republican,  and  its  passage  through 
the  Senate  was  made  possible  by  the  votes  in  its 
favor  of  former  Republicans,  and  of  men  who  still 
claim  to  be  members  of  the  party.  Silence  on  the 
part  of  politicians  about  records  would  indicate  the 
attainment  of  a much-needed  capacity  to  recognize 
frankly  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Speaker  Reed  is  suspect- 
ed of  an  inclination  to  decline  two  responsibilities 
and  two  opportunities.  It  is  said  that  he  will  not 
insist  upon  the  passage  of  a money  bill.  He  may 
not  be  altogether  to  blame  for  this,  for  it  has  been 
stated  that  he  cannot  compel  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
report  a bill,  nor  the  majority  of  his  party  in  the 
House  to  pass  one  if  it  be  reported.  If  this  be 
true,  however,  it  is  sad  news,  for  failure  to  act 
will  leave  the  country  with  no  party  pledged  def- 
initely to  money  reform  for  the  next  campaign. 
Such  inaction  will  be  bad  not  only  for  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  also  for  the  Speaker,  because,  after 
his  last  exhibition  of  power  over  the  House,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  the  country  that  he  cannot 
compel  a report  and  a debate  at  least.  If  we  can- 
not have  action,  let  us  have  talk.  If  we  cannot 
have  a law,  let  us  have  at  least  the  enlightenment 
that  comes  from  discussion.  It  is  also  said  that 
Mr.  Reed  is  about  to  abandon  his  opposition  to  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  in  response  to  pressure 
from  his  party  in  and  out  of  the  House,  he  is  ready 
to  permit  the  passage  of  an  annexation  bill  if 
the  treaty  fails  in  the  Senate.  If  both  these  rumors 
turn  out  to  be  true,  the  country  will  lose  the  only 
Republican  leader  who  has  of  late  seemed  to  be 
thinking  seriously  of  the  public  welfare,  and  acting 
strenuously  for  its  maintenance. 

The  trial  of  Zola  in  France  is  important  main- 
ly for  w’hat  may  result  from  it.  In  essence  the 
struggle  is  between  a few  Frenchmen,  with  Zola 
at  their  head,  who  believe  that  individual  rights 
ought  to  be  respected,  and  the  old  system  which 
so  often  makes  the  pretended  republican  form  of 
government  of  France  seem  a hollow  sham — the 
system  which  protects  officialism  against  the  ac- 
cusations of  private  citizens,  just  or  unjust.  The 
whole  energy  of  the  French  government  is  now 
directed  to  the  protection  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
trial  of  Dreyfus.  Whatever  the  military  officers 
determined  in  that  trial  must  remain  inviolate, 
and  no  one  is  to  be  permitted  to  question  either 
the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  or  their  conse- 
quences. no  matter  what  new  evidence  may  have 
come  to  light.  In  order  to  protect  officialism,  the 
heads  of  tin*  French  government  are  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  republic;  for  though  the  Paris 
crowd  is  apparently  with  the  government  and  the 
army,  the  agitation  for  the  right  of  the  individual 


against  the  wrong-doing  of  an  official  must  event- 
ually greatly  increase  the  numbers  of  the  social- 
ists. Jaures  is  already  triumphing.  As  to  the 
fear  professed  by  the  government  that  the  revela- 
tion of  the  evidence  on  which  Dreyfus  was  con- 
victed wrould  endanger  the  national  safety,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  with  M.  Laborie,  Zola’s  coun- 
sel, that  “the  allegation  that  the  matter  under 
discussion  is  connected  with  state  secrets  and  the 
national  defence  is  a mere  jest.”  Apparently,  at  the 
most,  a Russian  would  be  revealed  as  the  foreign 
trader  in  French  secrets;  but  from  such  a revela- 
tion the  essential  unnatural  ness  of  the  recent  treaty 
is  likely  to  occur  to  the  people  who  have  as  yet 
gained  nothing  from  it. 

There  are  several  things  to  commend  in  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Woodward,  who  is  presiding  at 
the  trial  of  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  for 
the  shooting  of  the  striking  miners  at  Hazleton. 
Judging  entirely  from  the  newspaper  reports,  we 
should  say  that  Judge  Woodward’s  conduct  re- 
calls the  past  days  of  the  bench,  and  those  judges 
whom  the  elder  lawyers  of  the  bar  in  this  State 
remember  as  having  once  presided  over  crimi- 
nal trials  in  New  York  with  dignity  and  ability. 
Judge  Woodward  seems  to  have  secured  a jury 
in  a reasonable  time,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
a high  respect  not  only' for  the  law  which  he  is 
administering,  but  for  the  proprieties  of  a court  of 
justice  and  for  the  sanctity  of  judicial  proceedings. 
He  has  notified  the  lawyers  that  they  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  ordinary  squabbles  of  the  modern 
criminal  bar  in  his  presence,  and  he  has  told  the 
writers  of  anonymous  threatening  letters  that  they 
are  “scoundrels”  and  “cowards,”  and  that  they 
cannot  intimidate  him.  He  has  also  taken  notice 
of  the  exaggerated  reports  in  some  sensational 
newspapers,  and  has  notified  the  reporters  of  those 
papers  that  if  the  offences  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty  are  repeated,  he  will  exclude  them  from  the 
court-room.  It  is  high  time  that  something  were 
done  to  put  an  end  to  improper  reports  of  criminal 
trials.  After  a bad  but  prevailing  fashion,  the 
daily  reports  of  the  trial  in  some  newspapers  are 
attacks  upon  the  accused.  The  reporters  are  try- 
ing the  defendants.  The  newspaper  try  the  case. 
The  gross  impropriety  of  this  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  writer  of  the  reports  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  newspaper,  but  every  properly  in- 
structed lawyer  knows  that  such  improprieties  are 
insults  to  the  court,  and  that  they  and  the  cus- 
tomary newspaper  exaggeration  of  incidents  of  a 
trial  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
The  newspapers  are  free  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  bar  and  of  the  delays  of  the  law,  but  very 
often  the  newspapers  themselves  do  more  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  than  they  are  aware  of. 

The  incident  which  has  embroiled  the  Span- 
ish minister,  Dupuy  de  Lome,  with  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
By  his  offensive  letter  Minister  de  Lome  has 
given  the  President  and  the  country  just  cause 
of  offence.  It  is  true  that  the  letter  was  private, 
that  it  was  stolen  from  the  desk  of  Sefior  Cana- 
Lejas,  and  that  the  propriety  of  its  publication  by 
American  newspapers,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Still,  it  is  the  fashion,  in 
the  open  market  of  democracy,  to  respect  no  secrets, 
even  when  self- repression  seems  a patriotic  duty. 
The  letter  was  a private  one,  as  the  friends  of  the 
Spanish  minister  take  pains  to  point  out;  but  the 
trouble  with  this  contention  is  that  a minister  to  a 
foreign  country  is  presumed  not  to  believe  that  the 
head  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited 
is  “a  coarse  and  low  politician,  weak  and  cater- 
ing to  the  rabble.”  The  letter  appears  on  another 
page  of  the  Weekly.  The  great  pity  of  the  inci- 
dent is  that  it  adds  fuel  to  the  mutual  ill-feeling 
that  exists  in  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Sena- 
tors Mason  and  Cannon  spoke  the  glee  of  the  Jin- 
goes of  this  country  when  the  unfortunate  letter 
first  made  its  appearance,  and  Weyler  and  his 
friends  in  Spain  are  doubtless  delighted  that  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries  are  at  last  em- 
broiled in  a personal  con  tro vers y.  Of  course  the 
thief  who  stole  the  letter  was  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire to  produce  the  same  effect.  Now  all  patri- 
ots, both  in  this  country  and  in  Spain,  have  one 
common  sentiment  and  hope,  and  that  is  that  peace 
may  come  to  Cuba  speedily,  but  that  whether  it 
come  sooner  or  later,  that  it  may  come  without 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  I)E 
Lome's  letter,  now  that  it  is  made  public,  may  be 
one  of  the  causes. that  will  eventually  disappoint 
this  hope;  but  de  Lome's  letter  is  infinitely  less  vi- 
cious, less  malicious,  less  brutal,  and  much  less  vul- 
gar than  Senator  Mason's  speech  which  was  made 
on  the  day  the  letter  first  saw  the  light,  and  in  which 
the  Illinois  Senator  denounces  Spain  as  without 
honor,  Weyler  as  a butcher,  Blanco  as  a bribe- 
giver. Mason  aud  the  other  Senators  who  indulge 
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thus  in  abuse  of  Spain  make  Sagasta’s  position  all 
the  more  difficult,  and  a peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty  problematical.  The  situation  is  very 
grave,  and  if  war  comes  out  of  it,  the  people  of  the 
two  countries,  who  will  bear  the  burden  and  pay 
the  cost  of  war  in  life  and  treasure,  will  have  the 
mouthing  Jingoes  of  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
discreet Spanish  minister  and  the  mediaeval  reac- 
tionaries of  Spain  to  blame  for  the  outcome.  Aside 
from  the  writing  of  this  unfortunate  letter,  which 
was  never  intended  to  reach  the  public,  DE  Lome 
has  been  a good  minister,  while  his  presence  has 
helped  to  make  for  the  peace  which  we  believe 
that  the  responsible  heads  of  the  two  govern- 
ments really  desire;  but  a minister  cannot  remain 
in  a country  whose  head  he  has  insulted,  and,  on 
our  part,  it  seems  that  no  consideration  of  patriotic 
duty  or  responsibility  will  restrain  our  Jingoes. 
Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  ap- 
parently at  the  mercy  of  the  reckless,  the  foolish, 
and  the  brutal  elements  of  the  two  countries. 

THE  PENSION  LIST. 

THE  Weekly  has  been  in  receipt  of  several 
courteous  and  moderate  communications  con- 
cerning its  attitude  as  to  the  pension  list.  One  of 
them  is  from  Colonel  James  A.  Crozer,  who  is 
the  commandant  of  the  Michigan  Soldiers’  Home. 
Colonel  Crozer  admits  that  there  are  probably 
some  pension  frauds,  although  he  does  not  know 
of  any.  He  believes  that  the  accusations  of  fraud 
are  exaggerated,  and,  especially,  he  thinks  that 
the  cases  of  women  who  marry  old  soldiers  f"i- 
the  sake  of  becoming  their  widows  and  drawing 
their  pensions  are  overstated.  We  can  assure 
him,  on  this  latter  point,  that  the  experience  of 
other  homes  is  different  from  that  of  his.  With 
what  Colonel  Crozer  say  s' concerning  the  soldiers 
who  really  fought  through  the  war,  or  through  any 
part  of  the  war,  we  most  heartily  concur.  They 
were  not  only  patriots,  but  their  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings led,  in  very  many  cases,  to  permanent  ills. 
We  believe  that  every  deserving  old  soldier  should 
have  a pension.  So  long  as  he  did  his  duty  brave- 
ly and  honorably  to  the  country,  we  are  not  only 
willing  that  he  should  be  the  recipient  of  the  coun- 
try’s bounty  during  his  life,  but  we  believe  that  the 
country  should  and  does  esteem  it  a privilege  to 
make  his  last  days  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as 
the  last  days  of  an  invalid  can  possibly  be. 

We  have  received  other  respectful  communica- 
tions, coming  from  old  soldiei-s  who  are  as  inter- 
ested as  we  are  in  making  the  pension  list  a roll  of 
honor.  We  have  also  received  one  communica- 
tion of  quite  a different  character.  It  is  a resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Lincoln  Post  No.  1,  Department  <>f 
Kansas,  G.A.R.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  this 
resolution.  It  was  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  27.  by  Senator 
Harris  of  Kansas,  aud  any  one  of  our  readers  who 
is  interested  in  the  matter  cau  find  it  there.  The 
attempt  of  the  people  who  instigated  it  was  to  have 
it  appear  that  the  Weekly  is  making  war  on  the 
veterans.  This  attempt  is  as  honest  as  the  state- 
ment in  the  resolution  that  Harper’s  Weekly 
during  the  war  was  a “disloyal  sheet.” 

For  the  information  of  our  friends  among  the 
real  soldiers,  however,  we  wish  to  state  precisely 
why  we  believe  that  the  pension  list  needs  pur- 
ging. In  the  first  place,  let  us  repeat  that  we  are 
sure  that  a very  large  number  of  pensions  are  de- 
served, and  so  far  as  they  are  deserved  we  are 
sincerely  in  favor  of  paying  them,  eveu  if  payment 
involves  an  increase  of  the  public  debt.  But  what 
are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  government 
has  pensioned  hundreds  of  people  who  are  fraud- 
ulent recipients  of  its  bounty,  and  how  lias  the 
presumption  been  created  that  the  list  is  tainted 
with  fraud?  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  James  A.  Garfield  stated  in  1873  that  the 
high-water  mark  had  then  been  reached,  and  th:it 
from  that  time  on  the  pension  list  w'ould  decrease. 
It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  enormous 
increases  in  the  number  of  pensioners  and  in  the 
annual  appropriations  for  them  since  1873  cause 
suspicion.  In  1873  there  were  238,411  pensioners  on 
the  rolls.  Since  then  321,485  pensioners  have  died, 
and  there  are  now  on  the  rolls  976,014  pensioners, 
of  whom  733,527  are  survivors  of  the  war.  In  1S7;> 
the  amount  paid  to  pensioners  was  #26.502.529,  and 
now  the  annual  appropriation  is  about.  6l40.000.0eo. 

There  are  now  carried  on  the  rolls  6405  more 
“survivors”  than  there  are  living  survivors  of  tin- 
war.  How  is  this  consistent  with  the  theory  that 
the  pension  roll  is  entirely  a roll  of  honor  of  vet 
erans  aud  their  dependents?  We  are  sure  that 
candid  men  will  agree  with  us  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  fact  alone  pardons  suspicion  ; but.  be- 
yond this,  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men 
that  the  securing  of  pensions  and  of  the  passage  of 
pension  laws  has  been  promoted  by  a set  of  men 
who  are  properly  described  as  pension  sharks. 
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Sometimes  these  men  cheat  the  old  soldier,  and 
sometimes  they  cheat  the  government.  It  has 
been  well  established  in  many  cases  that  they  have 
secured  peusions  for  bounty- jumpers;  for  deserters ; 
for  men  who  never  went  into  the  war;  for  wo- 
men who  pretend  to  be  widows  of  old  soldiers  to 
whom  they  never  were  married,  or  whom  they 
married  for  the  pension  only.  There  are  a hun- 
dred ways  for  the  commission  of  pension  frauds, 
and  these  sharks  have  taken  advantage  of  every 
one  of  their  opportunities.  Some  of  them  are 
now  in  jail  for  the  frauds  they  have  committed 
upon  the  government;  many  of  them  have  been 
disbarred  from  practising  before  the  Pension  Bu- 
reau. When  an  applicant  for  a pension  fails  to 
prove  that  he  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the 
general  laws,  he  usually  applies  to  Congress  for 
a special  act.  It  is  known  that  many  of  these 
special  acts  grant  pensions  to  unworthy  persons. 
A great  many  fraudulent  bills  have  been  vetoed. 
Many  that  have  finally  passed  into  law  ought  to 
have  been  vetoed.  In  one  short  special  session  of 
Congress,  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term,  near- 
ly 450  special  pension  bills  were  sent  to  him  for 
approval,  having  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  111  were  pending  in  Congress  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  attention  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  to  its  pension  industry. 

During  the  same  session,  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  reasons  which  lead  to  suspicion  of  the  roll, 
some  fifteen  pension  bills  were  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  reported  back  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Blair,  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
pass  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  the  President. 
It  was  then  ascertained  that  Mr.  Blair  did  not 
have  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  to  make  this  recommendation,  and  that 
the  bills  and  the  veto  messages  had  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  In  other  words,  it  was 
shown  in  open  Senate  that  Mr.  Blair  had  been 
guilty  of  fraud  upon  the  committee,  and  had  at- 
tempted a fraud  upon  the  Senate.  Nevertheless, 
later  iu  the  session,  Mr.  Blair,  with  the  consent 
of  the  committee,  reported  the  bills  again,  and  again 
recommended  their  passage. 

On  January  25  of  this  year  Pension -Com- 
missioner Evans  wrote  a letter  to  Senator  Gal- 
linger  on  the  subject  of  claims  for  increase 
of  pensions.  It  should  he  stated  that  there 
are  now  something  over  650,000  claims  pending 
before  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  450,000  of  which 
are  claims  for  increase  of  pensions.  Commissioner 
Evans  says  that  it  is  the  experience  of  the  bureau 
“that  a considerable  per  cent,  of  the  claimants,  so 
soon  as  they  get  their  certificates  of  allowance  of 
pensions,  file  an  application  for  increase,  and  set 
the  machinery  in  motion  to  have  that  increase 
claim  given  preference  over  claims  for  pension 
that  have  been  on  file  pending  from  one  to  seven 
or  more  years.”  That  more  fraudulent  than  hon- 
est attempts  to  secure  pensions  are  made  is  shown 
in  this  very  letter  of  Commissioner  Evans.  For 
the  years  1894,  ’95,  and  ’961  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  claims  for  original  pensions  under  the  general 
law  were  fraudulent.  For  the  same  years  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  claims  for  pensions  under  the 
law  of  1890  were  fraudulent.  For  the  same  years 
sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  demands  for  increase  of 
pensions  under  the  general  law  were  fraudulent, 
as  were  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  claims  for  increase 
under  the  law  of  1890.  These  are  a few  of  the 
reasons  why  the  friends  of  the  old  soldier  believe 
that  the  pension  agents  and  complaisant  or  self- 
seeking  Congressmen  are  making  him  the  un- 
willing associate  of  fraudulent  mendicants. 

General  Slocum, whose  loyalty  to  the  old  soldier 
no  one  ever  doubted,  said  many  years  ago  that  he 
believed  that  the  tendency  of  the  constant  demand 
for  pensions  and  increase  of  peusions  would  be 
“ to  lessen  the  esteem  and  affection  which  .our  peo- 
ple have  always  felt  for  the  veterans  of  the  late 
war.  . . . There  is  great  danger,”  he  continued, 
“ if  we  allow  the  pension-claim  agents  to  represent 
tbe  soldiers  as  a body  of  cormorants  who  are  dis- 
contented with  what  they  have  received,  that 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
die  goldeu  egg.  At  the  rate  pensions  are  now  be- 
ing granted,  the  claim  agents  are  in  receipt  of 
•7“1.500,000  per  year.”  We  are  insisting  that  the 
pension  list  shall  be  purged  for  the  same  reason 
that  moved  General  Slocum  to  utter  this  warning. 
It  is  time  that  the  character  of  the  pension -roll 
should  be  restored,  and  that  it  should  become  once 
more  a roll  of  honor.  In  the  effort  to  secure  such 
an  end,  veterans  and  their  friends  should  unite, 
and  so  far  as  the  Weekly  is  concerned  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  what  it  considers  to  be  its  duty  to  the 
country  and  to  the  old  soldier,  and  it  will  not  be 
deterred  by  the  efforts  of  pension  agents,  bounty- 
junipers,  and  deserters,  and  tlieir  allies  the  politi- 
cians, to  make  it  appear  that  in  endeavoring  to 
cleanse  the  roll  of  fraud  we  are  hostile  to  the  old 
soldier.  When  the  old  soldier  comes  to  realize  the 


use  that  is  now  being  made  of  him  by  men  who 
would  be  injured  by  the  disclosure  of  pension 
frauds,  he  will  be  grateful  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  get  him  out  of  bad  company. 


IMPENDING  DANGERS. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ 

A note  of  alarm  wats  recently  sounded  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Baltimore  by  Senator  Thurs- 
ton of  Nebraska,  who  believes  “ that  the  Republi- 
can party  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  next  Con- 
gress.” The  reason  of  his  fear  is  that  “the  allied 
fusion  forces  of  free  silver,  socialism,  lawlessness, 
and  anarchy  are  endeavoring  to  so  falsely  state 
the  premises  and  frame  the  issues  as  to  array  every 
man  without  a dollar  against  every  man  with  a 
dollar  ” To  avert  this  danger  Mr.  Thurston  thinks 
that  the  Republican  party  “must  have  the  cour- 
age, by  adequate  legislation,  by  uncompromising 
policy,  by  vigorous  prosecution,  to  maintain  all 
the  rights  and  protect  all  the  just  privileges  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  republic;  it  must  stand  eter- 
nally against  all  unlawful  combination  and  unjust 
exaction  of  aggregated  capital  and  corporate  power; 
it  must  smite  with  the  mailed  hand  of  law  every 
combination  formed  to  artificially  decrease  the 
wages  of  labor  or  increase  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  and  if  it  use  injunction  against  boy- 
cotts and  unlawful  assemblages,  it  must  not  hes- 
itate to  use  injunction  against  monopolies  and 
trusts.”  And  then  Mr.  Thurston  farther  advises 
that  all  attempts  at  legislation,  touching  our  mon- 
etary system  or  banking  facilities  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  undoubtedly  right  in  one  re- 
spect—the  danger  that  the  Republican  party  will 
lose  the  next  Congress  really  exists.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  feel  it  in  their  bones.  Mr.  Thurston 
has  also  the  right  instinct  as  to  one  of  the  things 
which  create  the  danger  he  speaks  of.  It  is  the 
constantly  growing  impression  that  the  Republican 
party  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  servant  of 
the  “aggregated  capital,”  of  the  “corporate  pow- 
er,” of  the  “monopolies  and  trusts,”  against  iden- 
tification with  which  Mr.  Thurston  raises  his  warn- 
ing voice— in  short,  a servant  of  what  a great  many 
people  have  in  mind  when  they  vaguely  speak  of 
the  “grasping  money  power.”  But  if  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton's hopes  of  salvation  depend  only  upon  the 
chance  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  will 
speedily  dispel  that  impression  by  passing  effective 
laws  against  trusts,  and  the  illegitimate  use  of  in- 
junctions, and  so  on,  he  is  doomed  to  grievous  dis- 
appointments. It  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  a Re- 
publican partisan,  who  has  for  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  shout  for  high  protection  as  the  only 
source  of  national  prosperity,  to  recognize  that  high 
protection  is,  not  indeed  altogether,  but  to  a very 
great  extent,  responsible  for  what  Mr.  Thurston 
complains  of,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Republican 
party  continues  to  be  tbe  champion  of  high  protec- 
tion, it  will  inevitably  be  compelled  to  do  many 
things  which  will,  justly  or  unjustly,  subject  it  to 
the  charge  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  that  same 
oppressive  money  power.  But  so  it  is. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
its  hopes  of  future  success,  depend  upon  the  sup- 
port it  receives  from  the  conservative  sentiment 
of  the  country,  which  at  present  regards  it  as  the 
only  organized  power  capable  of  saving  tbe  repub- 
lic from  repudiation,  bankruptcy,  and  dishonor. 
Now  every  clear-beaded  Republican  acknowledges 
the  fact  that  in  tbe  last  Presidential  election  the 
Republicans  could  not  have  won  without  the 
active  assistance  of  voters  not  belonging  to  the 
Republican  organization — voters  who  were  not 
in  favor  of  protection,  and  who  supported  the 
Republican  candidates  only  because  they  saw  no 
other  way  to  avert  a great  public  calamity.  There 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  Congressional 
elections  before  us,  and  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion to  follow,  outside  support  will  not  be  needed, 
at  least  as  much  as  it  was  in  1896.  It  is  equally 
well  understood  that  a great  many  of  those  out- 
side supporters  became  mucli  displeased  with  the 
Republican  party  after  they  had  helped  it  into 
power,  partly  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
by  it  to  the  tariff  over  the  money  question,  partly 
on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  to  advance  tbe  cause  of  sound 
money  and  good  banking  by  positive  legislation, 
and  partly  on  ilccount  of  the  conduct  of  the  party 
in  other  respects.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident 
than  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
junction  of  forces  again,  the  same  motives  must 
be  appealed  to  that  proved  so  potent  in  1896;  in 
other  words,  the  Republican  party  must  put  itself 
in  a situation  in  which  it  can  with  effect  call  for 
active  co-operation  to  a common  end  upon  the 
sound-money  men  outside  of  its  ranks. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  current  of 


feeling  among  the  independent  voters  knows  that 
while  a great  many  of  them  would,  in  spite  of  their 
disappointments, still  standby  the  Republican  party 
so  long  as  it  is  tbe  only  bulwark  against  Bryanism, 
a not  inconsiderable  number  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Republican  party  needs  a sound 
beating,  at  least  at  the  Congressional  elections,  to 
put  it  in  a proper  state  of  mind  for  future  action. 
This  may  appear  illogical,  but  the'  reasoning  of 
choler  is  but  seldom  governed  by  the  strict  rules  of 
logic.  Especially  are  those  persons  disinclined  to 
help  in  re-electing  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress who  opposed  every  forward  step  in  sound- 
money  legislation  for  fear  of  displeasing  some 
weak  brothers  among  their  constituents.  To  the 
independent  sound-money  man  nothing  is  more  re- 
pulsive than  this  sort  of  political  cowardice.  To 
recover  anything  like  the  outside  support  it  had  in 
1896  the  Republican  party  will  have  to  manifest 
its  earnestness  of  purpose  as  to  the  sound-money 
cause  by  taking  a decided  step  beyond  the  mere 
negative  vote  by  which  it  defeated  the  Teller  res- 
olution in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  must 
do  just  the  cdhtrary  of  what  Mr.  Thurston  ad- 
vises it  to  do.  It  must  not  let  the  money  question 
alone  at  a time  when  the  money  question  will  not 
let  it  alone.  It  must  adopt  a positive  policy  like 
that  proposed  by  the  monetary  commission ; it 
must  raise  a visible  standard,  no  matter  whether 
immediate  success  be  in  prospect  or  not.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  never  spoke  a wiser  word  than 
when,  in  a recent  speech,  he  appealed  to  his  party 
at  least  to  try  to  do  its  duty,  even  if  failure 
threatened,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  its  good  faith 
and  courage.  Only  with  such  a standard  boldly 
raised  can  it  expect  men  who  are  not  impelled  by 
partisan  motives  to  rally  to  its  support  with  spirit. 
Only*  thus  can  it  hope  to  save  itself  at  the  present 
juncture. 

There  is  another  danger  to  the  Republican  party, 
which  Mr.  Thurston  did  not  mention.  It  is  the 
disintegration  of  the  party  caused  by  the  offensive 
character  of  machine  politics  and  boss  rule  in  it. 
Senator  Thurston  gave  the  benefit  of  his  elo- 
quence to  the  Platt  machine  in  our  municipal 
campaign  last  autumn,  and  predicted  that,  if  the 
Republican  machine  candidate  for  Mayor  were  de- 
feated, this  generation  would  not  see  tbe  election 
of  another  Republican  President.  It  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  twit  him  with  his  prophecy,  but  he 
may  live  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  had  the  in- 
dependent candidate  been  elected,  and  the  Repub- 
lican machine  with  its  boss  been  buried  beyond 
tbe  hope  of  resurrection,  the  Republican  party  of 
this  great  State  would  be  in  a very  much  sounder 
and  more  hopeful  condition  than  it  now  is.  The 
Democracy  of  New  York,  Tammany -ridden,  bur- 
dened with  the  Chicago  platform,  and  torn  by 
faction  broils,  still  lias  one,  and  only  one,  hope  of 
success  — and  that  hope  is  not  unfounded.  It 
rests  upon  the  disgust  created  and  the  animos- 
ities excited  by  Boss  Platt  and  his  henchmen. 
Whether  the  attempt  at  organized  revolt  now  go- 
ing on  inside  of  the  party  produce  any  permanent 
results  or  not,  the  very  existence  of  that  boss  and 
his  machine  will  cost  the  party  thousands  of  Re- 
publican votes,  as  well  as  many  other  thousands 
that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it.  In  the  same 
way  Boss  Quay  is  gradually  ruining  his  party  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  Boss  Gorman  has  ruined  his  in 
Maryland. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  President  McKin- 
ley, to  so  great  an  extent,  surrenders  to  the  Sen- 
atorial bosses  the  Federal  patronage  in  their  re- 
spective States;  for  by  almost  every  one  of  the 
appointments  so  made  he  weakens  tbe  moral 
strength  of  the  Republican  parly  and  undermines 
his  own  popularity,  which  might  be  of  great  value 
to  the  sound-money  cause.  Those  who  say  that  this 
is  “good  politics”  in  a personal  sense,  inasmuch 
as  the  favor  of  the  bosses  would  insure  his  renom- 
ination, while,  owing  to  the  silver  madness  of  the 
Democrats,  the  election  would  take  care  of  itself, 
impute  to  him  a motive  which  it  would  be  unfair 
to  admit,  and  a lack  of  political  foresight  scarcely 
creditable.  For  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
those  bosses  will,  two  years  hence,  still  be  strong 
enough  to  name  the  delegations  of  their  States  to 
the  national  convention,  while  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  next  Presidential  election  will 
be  a very  close  one,  and  may  be  decided  by  com- 
paratively slight  causes,  such  as  the  feeling  against 
those  very  bosses.  Such  causes  may  not  prevail 
with  men  who  carefully  weigh  the  consequences 
of  their  acts;  but  experience  teaches  that  many 
people,  when  disgusted  with  the  party  to  which 
they  had  given  their  voter.,  are,  by  their  desire  to 
punish  it,  often  blinded  as  to  the  worse  failings  of 
the  opposite  party. 

These  warnings  are  prompted  not  by  a carping 
spirit,  but  by  an  anxious  wish  that  the  Republican 
party  will  preserve  its  strength  for  the  service  it 
may  again  have  to  render. 
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One  of  the  penftlties  of  primacy  in  any  sort  is  that 
people  who  recognize  it  are  apt  to  add  years,  if  not  dec- 
ades, of  unmerited  age  to  the  date  of  the  person  who 
enjoys  an  indisputable  distinction.  I have  just  read,  for 
instance,  a very  friendly  criticism  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman’s 
Poem s now  first  Collected,  which,  in  hailing  him  greatest  of 
our  surviving  poets,  brevets  him  fellow-singer  of  Lowell, 
Holmes  and  Whittier,  associates  him  with  them  in  point 
of  time  as  well  as  eternity,  and  makes  him  respectively 
seventy-seven,  eighty-eight  and  ninety  years  old.  He  is 
really,  however,  only  in  his  early  sixties,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest periods  of  adolescence,  as  I happen  to  know,  who 
come  halting  a little  after  him  in  birthdays,  and  find  the 
constructive  gift  of  ten  or  twenty  more  of  them  than  I 
have  seen,  an  embarrassment  of  riches. 

My  contemporaneity  with  Mr.  Stcdman  enables  me  to 
fix  his  date  a little  more  accurately  than  the  admirer,  whom 
I would  not  otherwise  dispute,  unless  it  should  be  to  sug- 
gest the  poet’s  rather  important  difference  from  the  great 
New  England  group  in  certain  essentials.  He  is  a New- 
Englander,  of  course,  but  he  is  not  of  the  Bostonian  New 
England,  and  he  came  early  to  New  York,  where  lie  took 
on  certain  colors  and  qualities  of  the  place,  which  he  has 
given  forth  again  in  his  poetry.  He  is,  decidedly  more  than 
any  one  else,  a New  York  poet,  if  New  York  cares  for  the 
fact,  or  indeed  for  anything  but  money;  and  if  Fame 
should  ever  have  leisure  again,  as  she  seemed  once  to  have, 
for  the  classification  of  celebrities,  I think  she  will  make 
his  name  stand  for  this  city.  I do  not  mean  in  auy  gross 
or  sprawling  sort,  aesthetically  commensurate  with  her  un- 
gainly dimensions  of  length,  narrowness  and  thinness,  but 
in  a fine  psychical  fashion.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and  has  mused  it  forth  ngain  richly  and  sweet- 
ly, as  no  one  else  has  done,  that  I now  think  of.  Her 
harsh  and  panting  breath  has  struck  across  the  chords  of 
his  fancy,  and  transmuted  itself  to  music  that  New  York 
would  never  have  dreamt  she  had  in  her,  and  knows 
too  little  that  she  has  inspired,  though  I should  like  to 
prophesy  that  she  will  yet  know  it  more  fully,  nnd  renown 
lier  poet  as  she  ought. 

One  finds  strains  of  this  music  in  his  latest  song-book, 
as  one  finds  them  in  all  his  earlier  ones,  ami  there  is  often 
a note  of  the  gayety  which  is  temperamental,  no  doubt, 
and  yet  seems  environmental,  too,  if  I may  lie  suffered 
the  word.  At  least  it  would  not  have  been  by  living  in 
Boston  that  he  would  have  struck  that  note  which  he  has 
struck  here  time  and  again  ever  since  he  began  to  sing.  I 
do  not  forget  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  gayety;  but  that  was  some- 
thing personal,  something  academic,  something  a little 
self-deprecating,  and  quite  different  from  the  freedom 
with  which  Mr.  Stcdman  releases  himself  to  his  fun  in  a 
place  so  large  and  loud  that  it  will  not  mind  what  he  is 
doing. 

I try  to  suggest  a feeling  which  my  words  are  too  loose 
a fit  for;  and  1 do  not  care  to  insist,  in  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful  seriousness  and  the  high  significance  of  many 
poems  in  this  volume,  upon  what  is  merely  environment- 
al and  only  partially  temperamental.  Till  I went  through 
them  here,  and  renewed  my  pleasure  in  them,  I did  not 
realize  how  many  of  them  I had  known  before,  and  how 
long  it  had  been  since  Mr.  Stedman  had  put  together  a 
book  of  verse.  Now  that  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
his  lovers,  they  must  know  its  range,  from  The  Hand 
of  Lincoln  nnd  The  Old  Picture -Dealer,  through  the 
ballads  of  The  Dutch  Patrol  and  Huntington  House,  and 
the  fine  commemoration  odes,  to  the  “carols  free  nnd 
bold  ” of  the  Carib  Sea.  They  may,  or  they  may  not,  ngree 
with  me  that  where  he  is  most  lyrical  lie  is  best;  but  I 
think  we  cannot  dispute  about  the  sort  of  lusty  vigor  in 
his  ballads  which  makes  the  heart  beat  and  glow  as  all 
true  songs  do. 

They  have  a lilt,  they  have  a go,  which  puts  one  in 
mind  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  sturdy  marches;  but  one  must  re- 
member that  they  had  it  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier.  I 
think  any  one  will  feel  it  in  the  Carib  ballad  of  the  buc- 
caneer Morgan,  and  in  that  strong  poem,  Panama;  but 
the  last  of  these  has  another  charm  which  seems  to  me  as 
altogether  Mr.  Sledman’s  own  as  that  gayety  of  his  New 
York  verse.  It  comes,  as  nearly  as  I can  say  it,  from  a 
true  and  penetrating  historic  sense  aglow  with  humanity. 

“ There's  a heretic  to  singe  to-day— 

Come  out ! Come  out !"  still  strive  to  say 
The  Bells  of  Panama — 

are  lines  that  flash  a whole  black  period  of  the  past  into 
sight,  at  the  end  of  a poem  that  expresses  all  that  words 
could  convey  of  modern  dilapidation  and  decay. 

Most  of  the  pieces  are  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years  ago; 
but  there  are  others  of  later  date ; and  it  is  good  to  see 
how  the  poet  keeps  one  youth  in  all.  The  only  pity  is 
that  there  should  be  little  or  nothing  less  than  five  years 
old ; but  perhaps  he  is  letting  some  recenter  things  mellow 
in  his  portfolio.  I hope  he  will  not  kero  them  so  long 
that  when  he  next  prints  he  will  be  ranged  with  the  poets 
who  went  before  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Whittier,  if  there 
were  any;  and  I think  I may  be  forgiven  the  chronological 
insistence  if  I return  to  the  quesliou  of  his  epoch. 

He  was  certainly  the  contemporary  of  the  poets  named,  but 
he  was  of  the  period  of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  Mr.  R.  II.  Stod- 
dard, and  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  he  was  of  the  tendency 
in  our  literature  to  break  New  England  bounds.  When  his 
verse  began  to  make  him  known  he  was  one  of  the  group 
formed  by  these  poets,  together  with  Fitz-James  O'Brien, 
Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  Mr.  William  Winter  and  others,  who 
loved  literature  and  lived  by  journalism  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  a very  compact  body,  and  it  did  not  express  a 
civilization,  ns  the  great  New  England  group  did,  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  an  era,  and  that  was  the  end  of  an 
era.  Its  work  was  united  to  that  of  an  earlier  time  by  the 
gentle  art  of  George  William  Curtis,  who  in  date  and 
culture  and  sympathy  was  a natural  bond  between  the 
older  and  the  newer  periods.  The  Knickerbocker  school 
of  New  York  literature  was  quite  extinct,  but  the  im- 
pulse to  something  American  had  been  given  in  the  com- 


mercial metropolis  by  Putnam’s  Magazine,  and  it  continued 
through  the  recognition  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly  wise- 
ly offered  to  letters  everywhere.  Many  of  the  group  to 
which  Mr.  Stedman  belonged  are  gone;  but  that  does  not 
push  him  into  the  past,  aud  I hope  yet  to  read  him  a 
quarter  of  a century  before  he  is  ninety.  By  that  time  I 
shall  be — 

But  it  is  a vice  to  keep  talking  of  one’s  age,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Stedman’s  book  to  make  me  think  of 
mine,  unless  it  is  that  note  of  gayety,  of  something 
Elizabethan  in  its  hearty  mood,  that  distinctly  antedates 
our  war-time,  and  has  somehow  got  lost  out  of  so  much 
modern  music.  W.  D.  Howells. 

A GLIMPSE  OF  THE  CUBAN  WAR. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

After  two  months’  stay  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  after 
what  I have  seen  and  heard,  I am  able  to  state  positively 
that  Spain  has  lost  forever  the  control  of  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles. 

Before  going  to  the  island  I had  made  up  my  mind  that 
I would  have  to  go  through  great  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, but,  once  there,  I found  myself  happily  disappointed. 

1 found  the  cavalry  well  mounted,  the  infantry  well 
armed  and  well  trained;  the  only  thing  that  they  were  in 
need  of  was  clothes,  and  fortunately,  owing  to  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  that  was  not  so  great  an  evil  after  all. 
I travelled  for  twenty-one  days  in  going  to  the  seat  of  the 
Cuban  government,  and  not  once  were  we  molested  by 
the  Spaniards,  nor  were  we  even  obliged  to  change  our 
route  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  which  I 
found  ponspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Every  morning  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  plenty  of 
fresh  milk,  and  our  food  was  always  plentiful  and  or  the 
best  quality,  consisting  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  cassava 
bread,  sweet  - potatoes,  plantains,  cheese,  honey,  coffee, 
etc.  To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  what  limited  control 
the  Spaniards  have  of  the  island,  I can  state  that  we 
camped  at  a ranch  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Camaguey— Puerto  Principe,  a city  garrison- 
ed with  70.000  Spanish  soldiers — without  feeling  obliged 
to  set  a guard  at  night. 

In  this  province  I saw  a great  number  of  cattle,  the 
finest  and  fattest  cattle  I have  ever  seen ; and  when  one 
considers  that  the  Spaniards  are  obliged  to  import  beef 
cattle  not  oidy  in  Havana,  but  also  in  this  province,  or 
mt her  in  their  only  two  strongholds,  Nuevitas  nnd  Puerto 
Principe,  one  enn  easily  see  that  their  power  is  very  weak. 

The  Cuban  government  I found  to  be  working  with 
just  the  same  routine  as  any  well-recognized  government. 
Major-General  Bartolome  Maso,  the  President  of  the 
Cuban  republic,  impressed  me  as  being  a very  conscien- 
tious, energetic,  and  intelligent  man,  and,  above  all  things, 
a great  patriot,  and  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  mast  honest  men  on  the  island.  He  was  born 
in  Manzanillo  in  1884,  and  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1868.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1895,  he  left  Manza- 
nillo, and  has  been  in  the  field  ever  since.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Cuban  republic  on  September  18, 
1895,  and  elected  President  October  29,  1897. 

The  Vice  President,  Mendez  Capote,  is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  clever  man,  nnd  is  a great  diplomat. 
He  has  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  nnd  was  born  in 
Cardenas,  in  the  province  of  Matanzas.  He  holds  the 
degrees  of  LL.D.  and  Pli.D.  from  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana, and  is  secretary  of  the  Spanish- American  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Consolidated,  and  wns  counsel  for  the 
Railroads  of  Havana. 

The  members  of  the  cabinet  nre  also  very  competent 
and  intelligent  men,  lielonging  to  some  of  the  best,  fam- 
ilies of  Cuba.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Biigadier  Jose  B. 
Aleman,  is  a native  of  Santa  Clara,  and  is  thirty-four 
years  old.  He  is  not  only  a planter,  but  the  editor  and 
owner  of  La  Defensa,  a Liberal  newspaper  published  in 
Santa  Clara,  and  has  served  as  alderman  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Municipal  Council. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Colonel  Ernesto  Fons 
Sterling,  was  born  in  Havana.  He  is  twenty-eight  years 
old,  a property-owner,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  best 
families  on  the  island. 

The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Colonel  Andres  Mo- 
reno de  la  Torre,  was  born  in  Cardenas,  in  the  province 
of  Matanzas.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  holds  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the  owner  of  a sugar-plantation, 
and  is  a well-known  lawyer  of  Havana  and  Cardenas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Man- 
uel Ramon  Silva,  was  born  in  Puerto  Principe.  He  is 
thirty  years  old,  and  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, aud  is  a well-known  physician  in  Puerto  Principe. 

To  give  a practical  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
Cuban  government,  I can  state  that  while  1 was  there  a 
delegation  of  sugar-planters  came  up  to  the  government 
to  see  if  by  paying  a heavy  contribution  they  would  be 
allowed  to  grind  their  crop.  Although  the  money  which 
they  offered  would  have  come  very  handy  to  the  Cuban 
treasury,  yet,  after  a long  deliberation,  the  President  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Cuban  cause  to 
allow  the  planters  to  grind  their  cane— first,  because  it 
would  necessitate  the  employment  0f  many  people  who, 
if  in  a starving  condition,  would  swell  the  insurgent  ranks, 
and  second,  because  if  the  grinding  were  permitted  the 
Spaniards  would  give  it  out  as  a proof  of  pacification. 
The  President,  therefore,  felt  himself  justified  in  refusing 
their  petition,  and  they  left  us  with  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  if  they  should  attempt  to  grind,  their 
plantations  would  be  destroyed  by  the  insurgent  forces. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  good  order 
that  prevailed,  aud  the  severe  discipline  in  the  insurgent 
ranks. 

The  insurgents  are  well  supplied  with  workshops  where 
arms  are  repaired,  and  where  shoes,  saddles,  and  other 
supplies  are  manufactured  for  the  army.  There  are  good 
schools  in  Cuba,  and  a very  good  postal  service,  using  the 
well-known  Cuban  stamps. 

The  paeifieos  who  are  in  the  fields  supply  the  food  for 
the  army,  and  are  under  military  supervision.  Their  huts 
are  often  used  as  hospitals. 

I interviewed  men  of  all  ranks  from  generals  to  com- 
mon soldiers,  regarding  the  acceptance  of  autonomy  They 
all  have  the  same  idea,  and  they  all  say  the  same  thing, 
that  even  if  autonomy  should  be  granted  to  them  on  as 
liberal  terms  as  that  of  Canada  or  of  Australia,  they  would 
not  accept  it.  Cubans  consider  the  offer  of  autonomy  a 


sham,  a mere  device  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  lure  the  in- 
surgents into  laving  down  their  arms.  They  have  noir 
fought  for  nearly  three  years,  aud  they  will  continue  ; 
fight.no  matter  how  long,  to  gain  the  end  which  Marti 
and  Maceo  indicated  to  them,  and  they  will  not  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  flag  of  freedom  shall  float  from  Cape 
Maisi  to  Cape  San  Antonio.  F.  D.  Pagliuchi. 


A NEEDED  STIPULATION. 

Come  all  ye  merry  Congressmen 
And  oj)en  up  our  doors, 

Let  in  the  lovely  Islanders 
Who  cluster  ’bout  our  shores. 

Take  in  the  festive  Cubns,  and 
That  soft  Pacific  spot 
Where  sugar  grows  and  flourishes 
More  easily  than  not. 

Annex  fair  Honolulu,  sirs, 

And  take  Havana  in. 

No  matter  what  new  citizens 
You  thereby  chance  to  win. 

Take  in  the  vast  tobacco-fields, 

The  acres  broad  of  cane, 

And  let  them  both  wax  fat  beneath 
Your  firm  benignant  reign. 

But  make  this  stipulation  sure 
When  these  twain  are  annexed, 

By  which  our  country  as  it  stands 
Shall  be  nd  longer  vexed, — 

That  Cuba  builds  a Senate  house, 

And  Sandwich  builds  a hall, 

The  .one  to  hold  our  Senators, 

Where  they  may  rant  nnd  bawl ; 

The  other  for  our  Congressmen, 

Who  .tear  us  daily  up, 

Where  they  may  be  in  exile,  e’en 
Though  bitter  be  the  cup. 

Thus  may  the  mainland  thrive  ngain 
As  in  the  days  of  yore, 

When  Congressmen  were  statesmen  and 
Not  seekers  after  gore. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


THE  GREAT  STORM  ON  CAPE  ANN. 

The  great  storm  that  swept  the  Massachusetts  coast  > u 
January  81  aud  February  11  was  terrible  enough  on  tin- 
land.  The  heavy  damp  snow  clung  to  every  expos*  i, 
surface,  and  its  weight  was  further  increased  by  the  driv- 
ing saturating  rain,  that  it  absorbed  like  a sponge.  Then 
the  temperature  fell  and  it  froze,  clinging  solidly  where 
otherwise  the  wind  might  have  shaken  it  off.  With 
tons  nnd  tons  thus  added  to  their  weight,  great  trees  were 
broken  down;  stout  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  were 
snapped  off  like  reeds  under  a strain  that  defied  what 
seemed  the  safest  engineering  calculations;  and  even 
strong  posts  of  steel,  sturdily  thick,  carrying  trolley  wires, 
were  bent  over  as  a Sandow  might  bend  a slender  rod. 

This  on  the  shore.  Then  think  of  the  same  frozen  sleet 
encrusting  the  masts  and  rigging  of  vessels  at  sea,  or  even 
anchored  in  ordinarily  safe,  well-sheltered  harbors,  burden 
ing  them  with  great  weights  high  in  the  air — as  if  a huge 
portion  of  their  cargoes  had  suddenly  been  taken  from 
their  holds  and  slung  about  their  mast-heads  to  make 
them  stagger  and  reel  under  the  swaying  of  inverted  pen 
dulums! 

Gloucester  Harbor,  the  haven  of  “Captains  Coura- 
geous,” is  counted  one  of  the  safest  on  the  const  in  a 
northeaster.  It  has  seen  terrible  wreckage  before*,  ami 
great  loss  of  life;  but  that  was  in  the  autumnal  gale  of 
twenty  years  ngo  or  so,  when  the  wind  from  the  south 
westward,  sweeping  across  the  breadth  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  piled  up  a big  sea  into  the  harbor — which,  with  a gale 
from  that  quarter,  is  little  more  than  an  open  roadstead— 
and  carried  a fleet  of  fishermen  from  their  anchorage,  re 
be  pounded  to  kindjing-wood  in  the  heavy  surf  on  Pavil- 
ion Bench,  at  the  very-  threshold  of  the  city.  But  nothing 
ever  seemed  safer  than  the  snug  enclosure  of  the  pictu- 
resque rock-bound  harbor  on  that  Monday  evening,  when 
twilight  fell,  nnd  the  air  was  filled  with  dry,  powdery 
snow  that  concealed  the  many  schooners  'wailing  to 
weather  the  storm.  It  is  thought  that  perhaps  the 
sense  of  security  in  such  a place,  with  the  wind  from 
that  quarter,  led  some  of  the  fated  craft  not  to  tnke  the 
precautions  that  they  otherwise  might.  The  frightful 
gale  tore  over  the  Cape  Ann  granite  hills  and  pounced 
down  into  the  harbor  with  a rage  whose  fury  might  still 
have  been  unavailing  had  it  not  been  for  the  vastly  in- 
creased surface  and  mass  opposed  to  its  power  by  the 
sleet-clad  masts  and  rigging.  The  wind  caught  here  ns 
it  might  catch  in  set  sails,  wrenched  vessels  from  their 
anchorage,  and  carried  them  to  the  nearest  shore,  to  he 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

So  when  the  people  of  Gloucester  could  see  through  the 
snow  on  Tuesday  morning  they  found  the  shores  strewn 
with  wreckage  and  wrecked  vessels.  Eight  craft  were 
driven  ashore,  sunk,  or  capsized  in  the  harbor,  a total 
loss,  and  the  bodies  of  four  men  were  found  on  the  rocks. 
Altogether  thirty  vessels  went  ashore  or  sank  in  Glouces- 
ter Harbor  and  on  the  Roekport  shore  of  Cape  Ann.  In 
Gloucester  the  water-front  along  the  wharves  was  bor- 
dered by  a snarl  of  craft  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  many  ashore 
and  many  barely  floating.  Among  a dozen  or  more  fish- 
ing-schooners that  went  ashore  at  Rocky  Neck  was  one 
that  was  gotten  off  in  a leaking  condition  and  towed 
around  to  the  marine  railway  in  East  Gloucester,  where 
she  was  hauled  up.  But  some  blocks  slipped  in  the  night, 
and  she  slid  .back  into  the  water,  where  she  lay  on  her 
beam  ends  and  her  stern  under  the  wharf. 

Over  in  Roekport,  at  the  tip  end  of  Cape  Ann,  the  full 
force  of  the  gale  was  felt.  In  the  little  toll-harbor  of 
Pigeon  Cove — a private  haven  where  vessels  come  to  load 
with  granite  from  the  great  quarries  near  by,  and  where 
the  shore  is  gay  with  visitors  through  the  summer— three 
stone  laden  craft  went  down,  a schooner,  a steam  lighter, 
and  a sloop.  On  the  sloop,  the  Daniel  Webster,  the  crew 
of  three  men  were  lost.  One  of  the  men  on  the  steam- 
lighter  was  lost,  and  the  men  from  the  schooner  were 
saved  bv  the  life-boat  in  the  harbor.  The  loss  to  shipping 
on  Cape  Ann  has  been  estimated  at  $200,000. 
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A Liverpool  despatch  represents  Dr.  Nansen  as  saying 
that  lecturing  in  America  is  as  bad  as  exploring,  and  that 
the  American  style  of  travelling  is  not  to  his  taste.  Major 
Pond,  who  saw  a good  deal  of  Dr.  Nansen  the  last  fort- 
night he  was  in  this  country,  feels  coustrained  to  disbelieve 
that  Nausen  has  been  truthfully  reported.  lie  says  that 
our  late  visitor  spoke  most  sweetly  of  everything  Amer- 
ican, and  doted  especially  on  sleeping-car  berths  and  din- 
ing-car victuals. 

Every  one  is  counselled  to  disbelieve  all  reports  of 
sentiments  casually  expressed  by  Dr.  Nansen  about  this 
country;  but  if  he  did  say  that  lecturing  was  hard  work 
and  American  travelling  not  to  his  taste,  that  was  all  right; 
the  sentiments  were  reasonable,  and  no  one  need  apologize 
for  them.  No  true  sport  could  find  overmuch  pleasure 
in  lecturing  for  hire  at  oue-night  stands  in  scattered  local- 
ities. . 

One  of  the  advantages  of  going  to  the  north  pole  is 
that  when  you  get  back  you  can  speak  your  mind  freely 
about  the  country  you  have  seen,  without  giving  serious 
offence  to  its  inhabitants.  In  that  particular  the  polar 
region  differs  from  the  United  States,  and  the  difference 
is  in  favor  of  the  pole. 

General  Armstrong  is  dead,  but  his  soul,  like  John 
Brown’s,  goes  marching  on.  The  Armstrong  Association, 
formed  to  further  the  work  that  he  started  at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Lincoln’s  birthday 
(February  12),  at  the  Madison  Square  Hall,  in  New  York. 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  presided,  and  among  the  speakers 
were  Booker  T.  Washington,  president  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute;  Dr.  Frissell,  General  Armstrong’s  successor  at 
Hampton;  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  and  Mr.  William  B.  Ogden.  The 
Hampton  Quartette  sung  at  this  meeting,  as  it  did  at  the 
Southern  Song  and  8tory  entertainmeut,  given  (Febru- 
ary 11)  at  the  Astoria. 

No  one  has  said  anything  unkind  of  Cashier  Quinlan, 
who  made  those  unfortunate  loans  for  the  Chemical  Bank, 
lie  has  done  no  harm  except  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank 
can  stand  it.  The  bank  officers  speak  of  him  much  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  The  lesson  of  his  misfortune 
seems  to  be  that  two  heads  are  better  t(ian  one,  and  that 
one  head  which  takes  an  annual  vacation  is  better  than 
one  that  takes  none.  It  would  be  very  much  to  the  pub- 
lic advantage  if  all  persons  who  occupy  positions  of  trust, 
and  who  have  not  bad  a vacation  within  ten  years,  would 
come  forward  manfully  and  confess  what  it  is  that  they 
have  done  or  intend  to  do.  And  if  they  have  not  as  yet 
committed  any  grave  indiscretion,  and  are  aware  of  no 
maleficent  intentions,  then  they  should  indicate  wlmt  par- 
ticular line  of  error  they  think  themselves  likeliest  to  fall 
into  as  a consequence  of  impaired  intellectual  force. 

It  is  permitted  to  wonder  reverently  how  the  trustees 
and  session  of  Dr.  Hall’s  church  have  managed  for  the 
last  six  weeks  to  look  sifter  their  temporal  concerns.  Some 
of  them  hav^ temporal  concerns  of  considerable  moment: 
that  is  notorious;  but  every  newspaper  reader  must  be 
convinced  that  all  those  trustees  and  deacons  have  work- 
ed of  late  at  least  ten  hours  every  working-day  at  their 
ecclesiastical  job,  and  have  spent  the  balance  of  ilieir  time 
giving  out  interviews  or  making  prudent  and  non-com- 
mittal responses  to  reporters.  Little  by  little  the  facts  of 
the  situation  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
have  been  leaking  out.  There  seems  to  be  a great  deal  to 
talk  about,  some  things  to  regret,  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  nothing  to  be  angry  about.  There  is  evidently  a 
good  deal  of  friction,  some  sense  of  injured  innocence,  and 
some  vexation,  but  not  much  wrath  anywhere. 

A high-class  American  church  row  (row  is  rather  too 
violent  a word,  but  it  will  do)  is  an  interesting  phase  of 
modern  life,  which  the  American  Trollope,  when  he  comes 
along,  will  be  able  to  make  a good  deal  of.  He  will  do 
a considerable  public  service  if  he  makes  it  clear  what 
a curious  institution  a modern  church  is,  and  what  very 
different  notions  its  supporters  have  of  its  functions. 
There  is  in  every  successful  church  the  business  man, 
whose  notion  of  a good  church  is  necessarily  a church 
that  pays  its  bills  promptly,  owns  a good  building,  em- 
ploys a competent  pastor,  and  is  thoroughly  up  with  the 
times.  And  of  course  there  must  also  be  the  other  ele- 
ment, which  finds  the  church’s  spiritual  side  nil-impor- 
tant, and  is  afraid  of  nothing  quite  so  much  as  that  the 
church  will  degenerate  into  a Sunday-morning  club  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  well-to-do.  To  any  observant 
layman  it  must  seem  a marvel  that  any  clergyman  should 
be  able  to  suit  auy  congregation.  Yet  the  thing  is  done. 
If  it  is  a miracle,  grace  is  often  equal  to  it.  But  it  is  not 
quite  so  impossible  as  it  seems;  for  the  true  preacher,  who 
has  zeal  and  piety  and  perhaps  magnetism,  satisfies  the 
people  who  want  religion,  and  fills  the  church.  Then  the 
contributions  are  satisfactory,  the  bills  are  paid,  the  music 
is  good,  the  church  grows  handsome  outside  and  comfort- 
able within,  and  every  one  is  satisfied.  A number  of 
things  are  necessary  to  make  a church  go,  but  no  one 
thing  seems  quite  so  indispensable  as  piety  in  the  parson. 

After  all,  a difference  in  a Presbyterian  church  is  a 
much  less  complicated  matter  than  one  in  an  Episcopal 
church,  where  members  can  differ  about  everything  that 
Presbyterians  can,  and  over  matters  of  ritual  besides. 

The  newspapers  have  recently  published  the  suggestion 
of  a Mr.  Riedel  of  Baltimore,  described  as  a student  of 
arctic  exploration,  that  the  true  way  to  get  to  the  north 
pole  is  to  take  along  a submarine  boat.,  and  traverse  the 
last  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  the  journey  under  the 
ice.  This  is  a good  plan,  and  if  Dr.  Nansen  has  endorsed 
it,  as  is  reported,  and  if  the  scientific  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Johns  Hopkins  University  decline  to  condemn  it, 
ax  is  also  reported,  it  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect. 
A contemporary  paragrapher  (of  the  Sun)  says,  “The 
idea  is  novel,  and,  having  once  been  broached,  will  no 
doubt  attract  attention.”  True  enough,  it  is  novel;  but 
the  novelty  of  it  was  contributed  not  so  much  by  Mr.  Rie- 
del as  by  Mr.  Frank  Stockton.  If  there  is  no  real  need 
of  going  to  the  north  pole  as  Mr.  Riedel  proposes,  it  is 


because  the  thing  has  been  done  already,  and  we  have  a 
record,  exhaustive  and  complete,  of  how  it  came  about. 
Samuel  Block  is  the  man  who  did  it,  and  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  trip  in  a submarine  boat  with  electric  gills  have 
been  perspicuously  set  forth  in  the  work  called  The  Great 
Stone  of  Sardis  (Harpers),  whereof  the  author  is  Mr.  Stock- 
ton  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Ogden’s  picture,  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly, 
of  Washington’s  last  birthday,  illustrates  an  actual  oc- 
currence. On  that  day,  February  22,  1799,  Nelly  Custis, 
Mrs.  Washington’s  granddaughter,  was  married  to  Major 
Lewis,  the  General’s  nephew.  The  bride  had  lived  at 
Mount  Vernon  since  infancy,  and  was  practically  Wash- 
ington’s adopted  daughter.  The  scene  shown  is  in  the  han- 
quet-hall  at  Mount  Vernon  when  Washington  proposes  the 
health  of  the  bride.  In  dress  at  this  time  French  fashions 
— Directoire  gowrns  — were  beginning  to  supersede  the 
fashions  of  the  colonial  period.  It  is  told  that  Washing- 
ton had  in  the  house  a new  uniform,  ordered  for  the  ex- 
pected French  war,  and  that  the  bride  asked  him  to  wear 
it,  but  that  he  put  on  instead  his  old  uniform  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Persons  of  average  veracity  never  get  entirely  used  to 
the  resourcefulness  of  liars.  In  the  Weekly  of  February 
5 there  was  an  allusion  to  a newspaper  story  of  recent 
coinage  about  Miss  Lucinda  Day,  of  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  it  was  related  that  her  lover 
went  to  sea  and  never  Avas  heard  from,  and  that  every 
night  for  seventy  years  she  kept  a light  burning  in  the 
window  against  the  chance  of  his  return.  This  story  ap- 
peared late  last  year,  shortly  after  Miss  Day’s  death.  It 
is  romantic  and  interesting,  and  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  it  except  that  it  is  not  true.  Miss  Day’s  nephew  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  about  it,  and  writes: 

Mies  Day  never  had  a pallor  lover;  she  never  kept  a light  in  the  win- 
dow for  him;  the  light  did  not  go  out  the  night  that  phe  died, etc. 
The  »tory  wins  a pure  fabrication  by  some  unconscionable  reporter  in 
Springfield,  and  has  been  pent  over  the  whole  world.  1 have  mypelf 
received  a Copy  of  an  editorial,  a column  and  a quarter  long,  in  an 
English  newspaper,  based  upon  it.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  light  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  old  Duy  homestead  at  Wept 
Springfield  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  ordinnrily  the  shade  in  the 
window  wa*  kept  down  in  the  evening.  A few  years  ago  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  mixed  the  grade  of  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house,  which  necessitated  a couple  of  steps  down  into  the  yard.  As 
there  was  no  system  of  street-lighting,  it  made  it  a little  dangerous  for 
people  to  come  to  the  house  iu  the  evening,  and  Miss  Lucinda  Day,  in 
her  desire  that  no  harm  might  befall  auy  of  her  callers,  raised  the 
shade  of  the  window.  That  Is  absolutely  all  the  foundation  for  this 
story. 

Another  correspondent  who  was  interested  in  the  story 
notes  that  it  is  a common  custom  in  New  England  to  put 
a light  in  the  window  to  cheer,  as  well  as  guide,  any  one 
of  the  family  who  happens  to  be  out  late  at  night.  “ It 
is  certainly  so,”  he  writes,  “ iu  my  part  of  New  England — 
the  country  about  Hartford.  None  of  the  boys  in  our 
family  was  ever  out  late  at  night  but  that  he  found  a light 
burning  in  the  window  for  him.” 

A friend  of  the  Weekly  in  Philadelphia  thinks  that 
the  new  organization  called  the  Order  of  the  Crown,  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  disclosed  in  Philadelphia, 
“makes  the  poor  old  Barons  of  Runnymede  look  sick- 
abed.”  There  was  something  in  the  newspapers  a short 
time  ago  about  this  “Order  of  the  Crown,”  but  to  believe 
that  it  really  existed  seemed  to  involve  more  than  a rea- 
sonable tax  on  the  credulity  of  readers.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  of  February  8,  however,  there  i9  nn  amount 
of  information  about  the  new  society  that  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  whole  thing  is  a joke. 
The  Press  says  that  no  society  has  yet  been  formed,  but 
that  the  order  is  a-building,  and  that  the  wife  of  Provost 
Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  in- 
vited to  represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Found- 
ers’ Council.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  quoted  by  the  Press  as 
saying,  in  effect,  that  she  thinks  it  is  advantageous  for 
Americans  to  know  whom  and  where  they  came  from, 
and  that  she  favors  such  societies  as  this  Order  of  the 
Crown  because  of  the  historical  research  that  they  induce, 
and  because  the  consciousness  of  lineage  does  people  good, 
and  tends  to  make  them  worthier  folks.  The  Press  prints 
Mis.  Harrison’s  picture,  which  is  very  pleasing,  and  gives 
a brief  diagnosis  of  her  extraction  from  Hugh  Capet.  It 
gives,  too,  the  pictures  and  derivations  of  several  other 
ladies  who  would  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  order, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  consented 
as  yet  to  join.  The  order  in  its  present  stage  seems  to 
consist,  officially,  of  founders  from  eight  States,  including 
Pennsylvania.  The  order  appears  to  be  intended  as  yet 
for  women  only.  One  excellent  possibility  in  it  is  that  it 
may  help  to  familiarize  American  women  with  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  exalted  lineage,  so  that  they  will 
recognize  royal  descent  when  they  see  it,  and  value  it  at 
its  true  worth.  There  has  been  a tendency  among  some 
of  them  to  overvalue  it,  and  excessive  numbers  of  dollars 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  paid  for  shares  in  it.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  under  the  McKinley  tariff  we  can  pro- 
duce at  home  lineage  equal  to  any  demands,  it  may  save 
much  good  American  money  from  exportation,  and  per- 
haps save  American  dames  from  making  bad  matrimonial 
bargains  abroad. 

It  is  grateful  news  that  Lady  Henry  Somerset  has 
abandoned  the  position  she  took  about  the  regulation  of 
vice9  induced  by  the  British  army  in  India,  and  is  now 
again  in  full  accord  on  all  important  points  with  Miss 
Frances  Willard  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Lady  Henry  said  her  position  had 
been  seriously  misunderstood,  and  also  that  the  measures 
she  had  thought  it  proper  to  countenance  had  not  been 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  that  she  bad  looked  for,  nor  re- 
sulted as  she  hoped.  So  she  does  not  approve  them  any 
longer. 

After  all,  dukes  are  not  without  their  uses.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  whose  curiosity  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Becky  Sharp  and  other  old  acquaintances  in  Van- 
ity Fair  inspired  Thackeray  to  write  the  letter  which  is 
published  iu  Lon y mail's  Mayasine  for  February.  It  has 
been  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers,  and  is  the  most 
amusing  and  valuable  morsel  that  Thackeray's  literary 
remains  have  yielded  since  the  printing  of  the  Brookfield 
letters.  It  is  the  sort  of  letter  that  the  average  kind  gen- 
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tleman  would  only  compose  as  a concession  to  some  one 
with  an  extra  good  claim  to  indulgence— as  a very  nice 
child,  or  a sick  person,  or  a friend  whose  quality  war- 
ranted an  unusual  attention. 

Remarks  have  been  made  heretofore  in  this  page  of  the 
Weekly  on  the  strong  attachment  of  the  Hoosiers  for  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  of  their  willingness  to  stick  to  that 
State  even  after  they  have  fairly  won  the  privilege  of 
living  elsewhere.  Examples  of  this  Hoosier  fidelity  are 
afforded  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  poet  Riley,  General 
Lew  Wallace,  and  a good  many  other  distinguished  lights 
of  literature  and  statecraft.  Time  and  again  the  Indiana 
man  who  has  been  faithful  in  a few  things  lias  been  called 
abroad— to  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Constantinople— 
to  be  ruler  over  many  things.  Time  and  again,  too,  when 
his  rulership  has  lapsed,  the  faithful  Hoosier  has  come 
back  to  the  country  of  frosted  pumpkins  and  fodder  in 
the  shock.  So  it  was  with  Consul-General  New;  so  it  will 
be  with  Consul-General  Gowdy. 

New  evidence  of  this  strong  home  sentiment  lias  just 
been  given  by  General  Wallace,  in  his  formal  announce- 
ment that  at  his  death  the  city  of  Crawfordsville  will  be- 
come the  owner  of  his  handsome  private  library  building, 
with  all  the  books  it  contains.  It  was  built  by  General 
Wallace  (at  a reported  cost  of  $40,000)  with  the  idea  that 
it  should  eventually  become  a public  library,  and  it  i9 
suited  to  that  use. 

General  Wallace  might  do  his  city  a good  turn  by  mak- 
ing it  a condition  of  his  gift  that  the  town  should  drop 
the  outgrown  final  syllable  from  its  name.  “City  of 
Crawford”  sounds  less  tautological  than  “city of  Craw- 
fordsville.” 

Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  writing  in  the  Dial  about 
“Literary  Values,”  says  of  style  tlml  it  is  not  single  but 
complex;  that  it  is  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  act,  and  that,  as 
far  as  prose  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  “ a vivid  realiza- 
tion of  all  that  can  be  said  on  a subject,  and  an  apt  selec- 
tion of  the  most  telling  points.”  It  certainly  does  not 
consist,  he  adds,  in  hunting  for  fine  words;  anu  with  that 
most  readers  will  agree. 

The  disposition  to  think  of  style  as  solely  the  result  of 
a choice  of  words  is  so  general  that  this  idea  of  Mr.  Moore 
that  the  choice  of  what  to  say  is  an  element  in  it  is  worth 
considering.  Of  course  a certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  dictionary  is  conducive  to  a pleasing  style,  but  it 
is  believed  by  persons  who  have  meditated  on  the  subject 
that  the  physical  seat  of  style  is  not  in  the  brain,  where  the 
apparatus  of  memory  is  located,  but  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
body,  immediately  below  the  front  ribs.  Whether  that 
central  point  is  the  stomach,  the  solar  plexus,  the  midriff, 
the  diaphragm,  or  what,  is  best  known  to  anatomists,  but 
most  writers  can  testify  that  when  the  sensations  in  that 
region  are  unsatisfactory,  style  is  scarce,  and  that  it  is 
when  those  sensations  are  right  that  proper  words  find 
themselves  legs  and  march  out  in  proper  order.  It  is  sus- 
pected from  this  phenomenon  that  style  is  a form  of 
energy,  and  that  when  energy  flags,  style  halts. 

The  post-mortuary  stories  about  Dean  Liddell  tend  to 
make  the  speculative  reader  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
situation  in  any  other  world  that  is  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  so  august,  a person.  After  a man  has  been  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University,  and  has  gone  about  in  a scar- 
let gown  and  preceded  by  three  mace-bearers,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  promotion  for  him  in  this  world,  and  there 
seems  fair  ground  for  doubt  whether  any  change — even 
the  last— must  not  involve  some  descent.  Tbe  Dean  en- 
joyed many  honors,  and  there  is  concurrence  of  testimony 
that  he  personified  in  a remarkable  degree  the  honors  that 
he  enjoyed.  Other  men  before  and  since  have  been  vice- 
chancellors  at  Oxford,  others  have  been  deans  of  Christ 
Church,  but  for  this  century  at.  least  the  record  in  these 
offices  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Dean  Liddell.  He 
had  a remarkable  “ presence,”  and,  iudeed,  was  a very 
remarkable  man,  notable  for  scholarship,  gumption,  and 
tact,  but  somewhat  hard,  and  perhaps  a little  in  the 
shadow  of  his  own  greatness.  His  character,  as  it  is  pic- 
tured. renders  it  easy  to  believe  the  story  that  he  thought 
it  inexpedient,  for  his  daughter  to  marry  Dr.  Dodgson, 
and  forbade  that  match,  for  he  seems  unquestionably  to 
have  been  a man  who  could  forbid,  and  abide  by  his 
prohibitions,  whether  hearts  broke  or  not.  His  greatest 
monument  is  the  famous  lexicon  that  bears  his  name. 

One  of  the  more  notable  incidents  of  the  recent  visit  of 
President  Dole  of  Hawaii  to  this  country  was  hi9  recep- 
tion at  Chicago  on  January  24,  on  his  journey  from  San 
Francixco  to  Washington.  A picture  on  another  page 
shows  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  reception  commit- 
tee. His  visit  in  Chicago,  though  not  long,  was  crowded 
with  interests.  He  visited  Fort  Sheridan,  came  back  to 
town  to  a Hawaiian  lunch,  and  later  attended  a reception 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  where  a great  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  shook  hands  with  him,  and  where  the  president 
of  the  club,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  addressed  him  in  a 
courteous  speech,  to  which  he  made  suitable  response. 

President  Dole  has  made  a good  impression  wherever 
he  has  been.  He  i9  a mqn  of  dignity,  good-looking,  well- 
mannered,  and  an  agreeable  speaker.  He  has  conducted 
himself  discreetly,  and  has  said  nothing  in  public  about 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  though,  without  doubt,  lie  has 
dispensed  abundant  information  on  that  subject  in  pri- 
vate. In  Washington  he  saw  and  conversed  with  the 
President  and  many  public  men,  but  did  not  visit  the 
Capitol,  nor  show  himself  to  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
His  visit  has  caused  no  excitement,  but  it  has  interested 
people,  and  he  has  been  well  received. 

A special  memorial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  William 
Hamilton  Gibson  and  William  J.  Linton  is  to  be  given  at 
the  Century  Club  from  February  19  to  February  26,  after 
which  Mr.  Gibson’s  pictures  are  to  be  taken,  with  several 
hundred  mdre,  to  the  American  Art  Galleries  for  a public 
exhibition,  which  will  open  on  March  14.  This  latter  pub- 
lic exhibition  will  include  the  water -colors,  pastels,  oil- 
paintings,  and  pencil  and  pen  sketches  left  in  Mr.  Gib- 
son’s two  studios. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Wo rhl's  Court  Chronicles  may 
be  gathered  presently  in  a book,  or  as  many  books  as  it 
may  take  to  hold  them.  They  are  very  nmusinir,  and  pos- 
sess at  the  same  time  many  elements  of  edification  and 
useful  instruction.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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."H?  STORY  OF  A YANKEE 
PRISONER  OF  WAR. 

BY  COMMODORE  ALBERT  KAUTZ,  U.8.N. 

' PART  II. 

. One  morning  we  noticed  in  the  Richmond  Emminer 
th&f  n Mr.  Eysier  would  be  removed  from  the  tobacco 
warehouse  to  Castle  Thunder  for  safe  - keeping.  That 
snipe  afternoon,  while  taking  a walk  in  the  court-yard, 
I noticed  si  gentleman  standing  in  one  corner.  He  looked 
forlorn  and  friendless.  On  speaking  to  him,  I found 
that  he  was  Mr.  Evster.  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  tobacco  ware- 
house. hut  complained  that  he  could  find  no  place  to 
sleep  away  from  the  filthy  prisoners.  I proposed  that  he 
come  in  with  the  Commodore  and  myself,  as  our  room  was 
a very  large  one.  This  he  was  delighted  to  do,  and  I soon 
found  that  we  had  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  mess;  and 
later  on,  as  we  grew  short  of  funds,  he  was  able  to  sup- 
ply us  by  means  of  a draft  on  Baltimore  With  such  a 
variety  of  boarders  we  had  much  to  amuse  us,  and  time 
did  not  hang  heavily  on  our  minds.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  uncertainty  about  the  future  which  made  us 
wish  at.  times  that  we  were  out  of  the  hotel.  One  day 
a classmate  called,  who  offered  his  services  and  money. 
I told  him  I did  not  think  he  could  he  of  any  ser- 
vice, though  I would  be  obliged  if  lie  would  find  out 
precisely  what  my  official  status  was.  The  next  day  be 
returned,  with  a copy  of  an  order,  signed  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  directing  that  I should  he  confined  in  a cell,  for 
the  reason  that  Lieutenant  Hudgings  of  the  Confederate 
service  was  confined  in  the  Tombs  in  New  York  city,  and 
setting  forth  that  iu  case  Hudgings  was  hanged,  I should 
have  the  same  fate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  told  him 
I could  not  possibly  be  paroled.  Another,  a Major  Gor- 
don, called  to  see  me  and  left  fifty  dollars  on  my  table. 
He  hail  no  particular  interest  in  me.  hut  lie  was  half- 
brother  to  the  Captain  Brown  whom  I met  in  Warrenton, 
and  had  been  requested  by  his  brother  to  call.  Then 
Captain  Crossen,  who  had  captured  me,  came  and  offered 
his  services. 

He  had  an  interview  with  Jeff.  Davis,  and  tried  to 
get  a parole  for  me.  so  that  he  could  take  me  back  to 
North  Carolina,  hut  he  was  told  that  that  was  impossible 
as  long  as  Mr.  Hudgings  was  in  the  Tombs  in  New  York. 
It  was  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  tenacity  with 
which  my  friends  clung  to  me  in  my  adversity.  It  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  desertion  of  the  friends  of  a 
number  of  inmates  of  the  prison.  My  friend  Mr.  Eystcr 
one  day  managed  to  get.  his  release  through  the  courts, 
and  left  me,  but  that  same  evening  a Mr.  Eagle  came  in. 
He  was  a brother  of  Commodore  Eagle  of  the  navy,  and 
his  home  was  in  New  York  city.  He  proved  to  be  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  companion. 

All  my  companions  who  were  in  prison  were  married 
men, and  said  they  owed  their  capture  to  a non-observance 
of  the  advice  of  their  wives,  and  all  swore  by  everything 
great  and  good  that  if  they  ever  reached  home  they 
would  never  go  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  wives 
again.  Their  testimony  was  so  identical  that  it  afforded 
me  many  a hearty  laugh,  as  one  after  the  other  recited  it, 
without  the  knowledge  that  his  predecessor  had  said  the 
same  thing.  This  occasion  will  not  permit  my  relating 
the  many  amusing  episodes  in  my  prison  life.  Time 
rolled  on,  and  I had  been  in  prison  about  two  months, 
when  one  day  1 had  another  call.  As  I went  to  the  gate, 
to  my  surprise  I found  my  old  roommate  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  T.  N.  \V.  Davies.  My  friend,  whom  I shall 
call  Tamerlane,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  known  at  the 
Academy  as  Tamerlane  the  Tartar,  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  me,  and  remarked  at  the  outset  that  he  was  as  good  a 
friend  to  me  as  he  had  ever  been,  though  lie  was. a fire- 
eater  of  the  William  L.  Yancey  school.  Before  taking  his 
leave  he  asked  me  if  lie  could  be  of  any  service  to  me, 
and  offered  me  money,  which  I declined,  as  I did  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  at  that  time.  I told  him,  however, 
that  I would  like  to  get  out  of  prison.  He  rather  discour- 
aged the  idea  at  first  by  saying  that  we  lived  much  bet- 
ter than  the  officers  in  the  field,  hut  as  I seemed  so 
anxious  to  get  out  he  would  make  the  effort,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  succeed.  I was  to  write  a letter  that 
night  to  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, asking  him  to  grant  me  thirty  days’  parole  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Washington  with  the  view  of 
effecting  an  exchange,  and  he  was  to  call  for  it  the  next 
morning.  The  next  morning  my  friend  Tamerlane  came, 
bringing  me  a set  of  chess-men  and  his  photograph. 

He  read  my  letter,  pronounced  it  satisfactory,  and 
after  a short  call  proceeded  on  his  mission.  That  even- 
ing he  reiurned  and  reported  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  Jefferson  Davis.  He  read  my  letter  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Davis  laughed.  Tamerlane  inquired  why  lie  laughed,  and 
the  President  said,  “At  the  idea  of  a Yankee  prisoner  ask- 
ing for  a leave  of  absence;  for  that  i9  what  that  request 
amounts  to.”  Tamerlane  said.  “Are  you  not.  in  favor  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  Mr.  President?”  Mr.  Davis  said: 
“ Yes,  in  favor  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  sorry  for 
your  friend,  but  I cannot  release  him.  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous; for  were  1 to  allow  him  to  go  North,  they 
would  not  exchange  him,  but  compel  him  to  go  into  ser- 
vice again;  and  if  he  protested,  they  would  dismiss  him, 
and  that  would  he  the  end  of  him.  Now,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ I have  him  in  close  confinement,  in  order  that  I 
may  have  him  handy  to  hang,  in  case  they  hang  one  of 
the  privateersmen  in  New  York;  and  should  I let  your 
friend  go  North,  and  they  should  hang  a privateersman, 
whom  could  1 hang?”  My  friend  Tamerlane  looked  his 
“ commander-in-chief ” squarely  in  the  face,  and  said: 
“ But  my  friend  will  certain  return  if  lie  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  an  exchange.  I know  he  will:  lie  lias 
given  me  his  word  of  honor  that  lie  trill."  “But  sup- 
pose,” said  Mr.  Davis,  “he  found  it  impossible  to  return, 
and  they  were  to  hang  one  of  our  officers  in  New  York, 
whom  would  I hang?  I suppose  T would  have  to  bang 


you,  as  yon  are  so  ready  to  vouch  for  your  friend;  and  you 
would  look  well,  wouldn’t  you,  hanging  in  a Yankee’s 
place?” 

Mr.  Davis  looked  at  my  friend  as  though  lie  had  ter- 
minated the  argument,  but  he  did  not  fully  understand 
his  man.  Tamerlane  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
promptly  said:  “I'll  run  the  risk  of  his  not  returning, 
should  he  fail  to  get  an  exchange.  In  that  case  you  may 
hang  me."  When  Davis  heard  this,  lie  turned  in  his  chair, 
and  exclaimed,  “Oh.  shades  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  look 
down  and  see  yourselves  eclipsed!”  and  added,  “I  will  see 
that  your  friend  receives  his  parole,  and  I hope  he  may 
effect  an  exchange.” 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark  here  that  had  not 
this  interview  between  Jefferson  Davis  and  my  friend 
Tamerlane  taken  place,  I might  have  remained  in  jail  for 
months,  if  not  for  years,  and  the  hero  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  Lieutenant  John  L. 
Worden,  might  have  been  in  durance  vile  in  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama,  when  that  celebrated  action  took  place,  for 
his  exchange  was  but  one  of  the  results  of  this  interview. 
The  account  of  this  interview  was  given  me  by  my  friend 
Tamerlane  the  day  it  occurred,  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  a correct  one.  My  friend  had  to  bid  me 
good-by  and  return  to  bis  regiment,  but  lie  assured  me  I 
would  hear  from  my  application  for  a parole  the  next  day 
or  the  one  following.  The  morrow  came,  but  I heard  no- 
thing. My  fellow-jail -birds  began  to  talk  about  blasted 
hopes  and  ruined  prospects,  but  I did  not  despair.  Tlte 
second  day  passed  slowly,  and  I was  getting  very  tired 
about  4 pm..  when  I was  relieved  by  the  announcement 
that  there  was  a young  gentleman  downstairs  who  wished 
to  see  me.  I lost  no  time  in  gratifying  him.  He  proved 
to  he  a nephew  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a mid- 
shipman in  the  Confederate  service. 

He  brought  a message  from  Mr.  Mallory  that  he  wish- 
ed to  see  me  at  the  Navy  Department,  and  he  informed 
me  that,  I was  to  have  a parole.  I jumped  into  the  car- 
riage with  the  midshipman,  and  we  drove  to  Mechanics 
Hull,  which  had  been  converted  into  a War  and  Navy  De- 
partment. On  our  arrival  at  the  department  I was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Tidball,  the  chief  clerk,  who  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Mallory  would  soon  come  in.  In  a short  lime 
the  Secretary  appeared  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  in- 
troduced me,  and  they  both  congratulated  me  on  my 
release.  The  Secretary  at  once  produced  the  written 
parole,  and  I signed  it.  I pledged  myself  to  return  at  the 
end  of  fifty  days  unless  sooner  exchanged.  This  was 
very  liberal,  as  it  gave  me  twenty  more  days  than  I asked 
for.  I had  addressed  two  letters  to  Secretary  Mallory  on 
the  subject  of  exchange,  both  of  which  were  treated  with 
silent  contempt.  I was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  politeness  expressed  by  the  rebel  Secretary  in  the  wish 
that  I would  be  successful  in  my  effort  to  procure  an  ex- 
change. The  papers  being  signed.  Secretary  Mallory  sent 
a message  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
was  in  his  office  immediately  across  the  hall,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  gentleman  came  in.  I was  introduced  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  at  the  same  time 
briefly  gave  my  status.  The  Secretary  of  W ar  sustained 
his  reputation  for  politeness  and  grace  as  lie  remarked 
that  I was  doubtless  anxious  to  rejoin  my  friends,  and  it 
would  afford  him  infinite  pleasure  to  furnish  the  necessary 
pass.  There  were  several  routes  by  which  I could  travel 
to  Washington,  but  lie  would  suggest  that  I take  the  one 
by  way  of  Winchester  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  as  lie  consid- 
ered it  the  most  expeditious.  Being  in  au  amiable  frame 
of  mind  at  this  time,  I at  once  accepted  the ^ Secretary’s 
suggestion,  and  he  sat  down  at  Mr.  Mallory’s  desk  and 
wrote  on  a sheet  of  letter-paper: 

To  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Winchester,  Va. : 

Siu,-— Piirb  the  bearer  of  'ibis,  Lieuieimnt  Albert  Kanlz,  of  the  II.  S. 
Navy,  through  our  line  of  pickets,  and  restore  him  to  his  countrymen. 

Jmnu  P.  Benjamin, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gave  me  an  ordinary  printed 
pass,  countersigned  by  his  chief  clerk,  which  enabled  me 
to  buy  a railroad  ticket,  and  asked  me  if  I had  all  the 
funds  I required  for  the  journey;  if  I had  not,  he  would 
be  glad  to  furnish  me  with  such  as  I might  require.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer,  but  as  I was  well  provided, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  tny  taking  any.  1 had  known 
Mr.  Mallory’s  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a Mr.  Bishop, 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  inquired  after  her  of  Mrs. 
Mallory,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  carry  a letter  to  her 
if  she  felt  inclined  to  send  one.  With  much  difficulty 
she  succeeded  in  writing  a short  note,  being  in  great  dis- 
tress of  mind  ns  the  separation  from  her  daughter  was 
thus  forcibly  brought  up.  And  ns  she  gave  me  the  note 
she  inquired  how  long  I had  been  in  Richmond;  and  when 
I answered  two  months,  she  added,  in  a most  sympathetic 
manner,  “But  you  haven’t  been  locked  up  in  a cell  all 
this  time,  have  you?”  This  was  an  embarrassing  question, 
for  I could  not  afford  to  tell  what  my  friend  Staples  had 
done  for  me,  and  I knew  I had  been  officially  locked  up. 
I would  have  liked  it  better  if  she  had  reproved  me  for 
not  calling.  However.  Mr.  Mallory  himself  relieved  me 
by  saying:  “ Yes,  my  dear.  I am  sorry  to  say  lie  has  been. 
They  locked  one  of  our  officers  up  in  the  Tombs  in  New 
York,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retaliate.”  I felt  satisfied 
that  Staples  was  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  from 
the  first,  still  I was  glad  to  have  my  view  of  the  case  cor- 
roborated by  the  head  of  the  department. 

After  bidding  adieu  to  the  Confederate  officials  I 
walked  out  into  the  street,  a free  man  once  more.  I felt 
very  much  better  than  I had  at  any  time  in  the  past  two 
months.  I had  money  in  my  pocket,  and  I might  have 
gone  to  the  Spots  wood  House  or  the  Exchange,  the  lead- 
ing hotels  of  Richmond;  but  I did  not.  I went  hack  to 
jail,  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord— the  Henrico  County 
Hotel,  as  we  often  called  it.  My  companions  were  de- 
lighted to  see  me  again.  The  old  Commodore  was  espe- 
cially wrought  up  to  a high  state  of  excitement,  and  we 
had  quite  a jollification,  which  was  kept  up  until  after 
midnight,  and  might,  have  lasted  longer  had  not  Mr.  Sta- 
ples heard  the  hilarity  in  his  residence,  lie  thought  some 
one  was  trying  to  break  jail,  but  we  assured  him  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  eloquence  bursting  through  the 
grated  windows  on  the  still  night  air.  The  next,  morn- 
ing I walked  into  the  city  and  purchased  a present  for 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Staples,  who  had  provided  us  with  such 
a generous  table.  I spent  the  day  strolling  about  the  city 
and  meeting  people,  my  object  being  to  find  some  one 
who  would  procure  for  me  an  interview  with  Jefferson 


Davis,  as  I wished  to  learn  his  views  on  the  subject  of  aa 
exchange  of  prisoners.  I was  finally  introduced  to  Judge 
Lyon,  who  was  a personal  friend  of  Mr.  Davis.  The 
judge  asked  me  how  I came  to  be  released,  and  before  I 
bad  an  opportunity  to  tell  liim  what  I wanted,  he  re- 
marked that  the  President  had  made  a great  mistake,  a 
very  great  mistake;  he  should  have  kept  me  in  prison,  by 
all  means.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  if  Judge  Lyon 
had  the  influence  with  President  Davis  he  was  reputed  to 
have,  I had  made  a great  mistake  in  seeking  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  I would  better  take  my  departure  from 
Richmond  before  Mr.  Davis  changed  his  mind.  I at  once 
determined  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Winchester,  and 
went  to  the  Spotswood  House  for  the  night,  where  a num- 
ber of  people  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  asked  me 
to  carry  letters  to  their  families  in  the  North. 

The  next  morning  I had  an  early  breakfast  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  railway  station,  where  I was  met  by  a 
Commander  Brook  of  the  Confederate  navy,  who  had 
kindly  come  losee  that  I would  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
my  ticket.  I quietly  took  my  seat  in  the  car,  and  no  one 
took  any  special  notice  of  me.  Shortly  after  dark  we 
reached  Strasburg,  where  we  took  the  stage  for  Win- 
chester, which  latter  point  we  reached  at  midnight.  I 
was  shown  to  a room  with  two  beds  in  it,  one  Being  al- 
ready occupied  by  a hospital  steward  belonging  to  some 
Virginia  regiment.  He  asked  me  where  I was  from,  and 
I answered  North  Carolina.  Then  lie  wanted  to  know 
whether  I belonged  to  the  army  or  not,  ami  I told  him  I 
did  not.  lie  wanted  to  know  why,  and  I answered,  “ Too 
much  other  business  to  attend  to.”  This  seemed  to  dis- 
gust him,  as  lie  remnrked:  “Business  he  blowed!  Noriii 
Carolina  people  seem  to  liavc  a great  deal  of  business. 
North  Carolina  is  a mighty  mean  State  anyhow.”  I 
thought  he  was  somewhat  free  of  speech,  and  asked  him 
to  what  State  lie  belonged,  and  he  said  New  Jersey,  when 
I remarked,  “ A meaner  Slate  than  North  Carolina.”  As 
he  agreed  to  this,  I bade  him  good-night. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I had  finished  mv  break- 
fast, I proceeded  directly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
manding General  and  presented  my  pass  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  One  of  his  aides  accompanied  me  to  the 
railway  station,  and  ordered  a locomotive  and  passenger- 
car  to  he  gotten  ready  at  once.  This  was  the  first  special 
train  I ever  had  to  convey  me  from  one  point  to  another, 
and,  so  far  as  I can  remember,  it  is  the  only  one. 

On  our  arrival  at  Charlestown,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Winchester,  the  Confederate  Captain  conducted  me 
to  Colonel  Ashby’s  quarters,  and  ordered  a horse  and 
buggy  to  tako  me  to  the  outer  pickets  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
The  Captain  had  quite  a complicated  plan  by  which  lie 
proposed  to  restore  me  to  my  countrymen,  but  I prevailed 
on  him  to  let  me  go  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  walked 
dow’n  alone  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge,  with  a flag  of 
truce  in  one  hand  and  my  valise  in  the  otiier.  I picked 
my  way  across  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  on  tiie 
bowlders,  and  then  with  some  Confederate  money  I had 
left  I chartered  a scow,  which  took  me  across  the  Potomac 
to  the  Maryland  shore;  there  I was  arrested  as  a spy  by 
a sergeant’s  guard,  which  escorted  me  to  a small  tavern 
about  a mile  from  the  Ferry. 

I managed  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  officer  of  the 
day,  to  whom  I told  my  story,  and  he  said  he  thought  I 
was  a spy;  at  all  events,  my  story  was  a queer  one.  No 
other  person  had  ever  come  from’Riclimond  on  the  terms 
I claimed  to  have.  I asked  him  if  it  ever  occurred  to 
him  that  some  one  had  to  be  the  first  to  do  a tiling. 
But  seeing  that  I was  wasting  time,  I asked  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  with  me.  I wanted  to  know  what  to  expect. 

I could  get  no  definite  answer,  however,  beyond  the  fact 
that  I would  be  held  as  a prisoner  until  further  orders. 
That  night  I had  a soldier  with  a loaded  musket  guarding 
my  door.  “This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.”  I had 
been  a prisoner  for  four  months  in  the  South  without 
ever  being  placed  under  an  armed  guard,  and  now  1 was 
subjected  to  this  indignity  by  my  own  people. 

I was  quite  indignant  at  the  commanding  officer,  who 
had  not.  even  given  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  my  ease,  but  I was  tired,  and  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  sleep.  I therefore  did  not  worry  myself 
about  the  armed  guard,  and  from  the  way  lie  was  snoring 
when  I awoke  in  the  morning,  I concluded  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  worried  much  by  me.  After  breakfast. 

I wrote  a note  to  Major  Tyndale,  the  commanding  officer, 
demanding  an  interview,  and  at  ten  o’clock  I was  taken 
before  him.  The  Major  had  only  been  in  the  service  a 
few  days,  and  was  full  of  self-importance.  After  talking 
with  him  for  some  time,  trying  to  convince  him  that,  lie 
ought  to  send  an  officer  with  me  to  Washington,  and  fail- 
ing to  carry  my  point,  I lost  all  patience,  and  asked  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  so  that  I might  file  a written  protest 
against  this  nonsensical  business.  This  declaration  seem- 
ed to  open  his  eyes  for  him.  He  stepped  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  consulted  a few  moments  with  two  of  his 
juniors,  and  on  coming  out  asked  me  what  I thought  lie 
ought  to  do.  I told  him  either  send  an  officer  with  me 
or  let  me  go  alone.  He  said  he  could  not  spare  an  officer, 
and  that  if  I went  alone  I would  never  reach  Washington, 
as  I would  be  arrested.  I said  I would  run  the  risk. 

He  finally  pave  his  assent  to  my  plan  and  let  me 
go  alone;  nil  his  foresight  and  zeal  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished, and  yet  he  was  not  at  nil  convinced  ns  to  my  true 
character.  He  asked  me  to  telegraph  him  from  Washing- 
ton the  next  day  in  ease  I proved  to  be  all  right — a very 
brilliant  remark,  and  one  that  any  spy  would  appreciate. 
After  settling  my  bill  at  the  tavern  I had  only  enough 
gold  left  to  take  me  to  the  Relay  House,  near  Baltimore, 
not  enough  to  take  me  to  Washington.  I hud  Virginia 
money,  but  I knew  that  would  not  answer,  and,  be- 
sides. it  might  excite  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities. I therefore  represented  the  situation  to  the 
ticket  agent  at  the  Relay  House,  but  lie  very  frankly 
told  me  he  could  do  nothing  for  me;  he  advised  me 
to  fight  it  out.  with  the  conductor  on  the  train.  I was 
much  disgusted;  but  fortunately  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
overheard  the  conversation  and  purchased  a ticket  for  me. 
On  my  arrival  at  Washington  that  night  it  was  raining 
in  torrents,  and  I took  a seat  in  the  Kirkwood  House 
coach,  supposing  of  course  that  I could  have  my  fare 
charged  to  me  at  the  hotel;  but  I was  told  that  the  house 
was  full  when  I went  to  register,  and  again  I wanted 
twenty-five  cents,  as  the  coachman  wanted  his  fare.  I 
gave  him  a five-dollar Virginia  bank-note,  which  he  took 
under  protest,  and  then  I began  to  look  round  for  a friend, 
as  I felt  very  much  in  need  of  one.  It  seemed  to  me  for 
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a few  moments  as  though  I would  be  happier  in  Rich- 
mond jail  than  where  I was;  but  it  was  only  for  a few  mo- 
ments, as  on  looking  through  the  rooms  on  the  office  floor 
I discovered  my  old  friend  General  Denver  sitting  at  a 
table  talking  with  some  friends.  Then  my  unpleasant 
thoughts  vanished,  for  I had  found  a friend  who  would 
furnish  me  with  all  the  money  I required.  He  was  very 
glad  but  greatly  surprised  to  see  me.  We  took  tea  to- 
gether, and  the  General  told  me  that  my  brother  of  the 
army  was  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  As  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  nine  years,  this  was  very  pleasant 
news.  I told  my  story  to  the  General,  and  had  an  at- 
tentive listener,  for  I was  the  first  prisoner  who  had  re- 
turned from  Richmond.  It  was  something  new  then, 
though  later  on  in  the  war  it  became  an  old  story.  I 
found  a room  that  night  at  the  National  Hotel,  and  the 
next  morning  drove  with  my  friend  the  General  to  my 
brother’s  tent  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  was  raining  in  torrents, 
and  I remember  how  wet  the  ground  floor  of  the  teut  was. 
I could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  dry  state-room  of 
a ship.  We  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  then  the  General  and  I drove  to 
the  Navy  Department.  Here  I was  intro- 
duced to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  then  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  thought  my 
mission  an  important  one,  and  that  I would 
better  see  the  President,  as  he  had  really  no 
authority  to  act ; he  could  only  recommend. 

We  accordingly  left  the  Navy  Department 
and  proceeded  to  the  White  House.  We 
were  kept  waiting  but  a few  moments,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  us.  The  President 
shook  my  hand  cordially,  and  welcomed  me 
back  to  freedom. 

I remarked  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  advised  me  to  tell  my  story  to  the 

Coininunder-in-Chief,”  and  after  1 had  fin- 
ished it,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  “I  think  you 
ought  to  be  exchanged,  by  all  means,  but  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  fathers  all  the  eggs 
that  the  chickens  lay  about  this  place,  we 
will  send  for  him.”  A messenger  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Mr.  Seward’s  office,  and  in 
a short  time  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment appeared  with  a cigar  in  his  mouth, 
puffing  and  blowing  at  a terrible  rate.  The 
first  remark  was  made  to  Mr.  Lincoln: 

“ Well,  what  is  the  matter  now?” 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  by  introducing 
me,  saying,  “I  told  Lieutenant  Kautz  you 
fathered  all  the  eggs  the  chickens  laid  about 
this  place,  and  so  I sent  for  you.”  To  this 
Mr.  Seward  said,  “Yes,  and  all  that  the  ducks 
lay  too.”  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  and  turned  to 
me,  as  he  said,  “ That  must  be  intended  for 
you, you  being  a web- footed  gentleman.”  I 
was  then  asked  to  repeat  my  story  to  Mr. 

Seward,  and  as  I closed  it  I stated  that  Mr. 

Mallory,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  I might  be  ex- 
changed for  a Mr.  Hudgings,  of  Hampton, 

Virginia,  whom  I knew  personally  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tombs  in  New  York,  under 
a misapprehension  of  his  proper  status,  Mr. 

Mallory  thought.  Mr.  Seward  at  once  said  1 
could  not  be  exchanged  for  Mr.  Hudgings, 
as  he  was  a privateersman.  I begged  Mr. 

Seward's  pardon,  but  thought  he  was  mis- 
taken, as  I knew  Mr.  Hudgings  had  a com- 
mission from  Jefferson  Davis  as  a Lieuten- 
ant in  the  so-called  Confederate  navy,  and  I 
thought  a distinction  ought  to  be  made  be- 
tween those  who  were  thus  commissioned 
and  those  who  were  serving  on  their  own  pri- 
vate vessels  with  only  a “letter  of  marque.” 

The  President  showed  that  he  agreed  with 
me  by  saying,  “ Yes;  the  one  is  acting  from 
mistaken  motives  of  patriotism,  the  olheuia 
lighting  for  filthy  lucre.” 

The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  con- 
tended that  they  were  all  privateersmen — 
privateersmen  because  they  were  commis- 
sioned by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  nothing 
but  a private  party.  I don’t  think  this  was 
intended  for  a pun,  but  it  is  much  more  like 
one  than  it  is  like  common-sense.  When  I 
asked  Mr.  Seward  this  question,  “Do  you 
think  the  rebels  who  are  fighting  against  our 
government  on  the  sea  merit  a severer  pun- 
ishment than  those  who  are  fighting  it  on 
land?”  lie  answered,  “That  is  my  business, 
sir,  not  yours.”  1 could  not  afford  to  give 
him  such  an  answer  as  I felt  he  deserved, 
but  contented  myself  by  remarking  that  I 
thought  I ought  to  be  exchanged  for  Mr. 

Hudgings  even  if  he  was  a privateersman; 
that  our  government  had  always  claimed  pri- 
vateering as  a right;  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  this  view  it  was  the  fault 
of  my  education,  which  I received  at  a gov- 

cut  institution,  where  part  of  our  text  in 

international  law  was  a pamphlet  written  by  one  of  his 
predecessors,  William  L.  Marcy,  in  which  he  claimed  the 
right  of  privateering  before  a European  congress,  and  he 
but  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  How, 
then,  could  we  condemn  privateersmen  as  pirates? 

I was  again  told  that  it  was  not  my  business.  I next 
remarked  that  in  an  interview  I had  with  Mr.  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  the  so-called  Confederate  Secretary  of  War, 
he  had  asked  me  to  say  to  the  authorities  in  Washington 
— and  bowing  to  Mr.  Seward,  I added,  “ I presume  you 
are  one  of  the  principal  authorities” — that  this  difficulty 
of  an  exchange  seemed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  correspondence  could  be  carried  on,  for  the  reason  that 
our  people  declined  to  address  the  Confederates  as  they 
claimed  they  had  a right  to  be  addressed;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  an  exchange,  they  would  waive  this  formality, 
and  if  tin;  Federal  government  would  put  a certain  num- 
ber of  Confederate  prisoners  south  of  the  Potomac  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  they  would  put  an  equal  number  of  Federal 
prisoners  north  of  the  Potomac  in  the  same  manner. 

To  this  Mr.  Seward  said,  gruffly,  “ I don’t  believe  it.” 
This  was  beginning  to  exhaust  my  fund  of  good-nature, 
and  I asked,  “ What  is  it  you  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Seward? 


Don’t  you  believe  that  Mr.  Benjamin  made  this  proposi- 
tion, or,  having  made  it,  don’t  you  believe  he  would  act 
on  it?”  Mr.  Seward  condescended  to  say  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Benjamin  would  do  what  he  said  he  would.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked,  “ Would  it  not  be  well 
to  try  them  with  a limited  number  of  prisoners,  and  if 
they  do  not  fulfil  their  part  of  the  agreement,  we  will 
know  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  further  in  this  business?” 
This  good  sense  was  wonderfully  refreshing  at  this  period 
of  extreme  depression.  It  did  not  seem  to  give  that  re- 
lief to  Mr.  Seward,  however,  that  it  did  to  me;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and  he  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  to  exchange  me  would  be  to  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  belligerent.  As  this  was  shortly 
after  the  battle  at  Ball’s  Bluff,  where  our  troops  had  been 
badly  routed,  I replied  that  I did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  go  through  the  form  of  recognition.  That  Bull  Run 
and  Ball’s  Bluff  had  determined"  the  fact,  and  I added, 
“ they  will  remain  so  for  months,  if  not  for  years.  They 
are  as  prosperous,  apparently,  aud  as  confident  of  success, 


in  Richmond,  as  we  are  in  Washington.  It  will  lake  a 
longtime  to  conquer  them.”  He  then  said:  “ You  are  out 
of  prison;  they  can’t  hurt  you.  Why  don’t  you  go  along 
about  your  business?”  I answered  him  by  saying  this 
matter  of  exchange  was  my  business;  that  I had  pledged 
my  word  of  honor  to  return  to  Richmond  at  the  end  of 
fifty  days,  in  case  I were  not  exchanged,  and  if  my  gov- 
ernment did  not  exchange  me.  I should  most  assuredly 
return.  I also  said,  “And  furthermore,  the  duty  which 
the  officer  owes  his  country  and  that  which  the  country 
owes  the  officer  are  reciprocal,  and  I claim  the  protection 
of  my  country.”  This  only  made  Mr.  Seward  more  an- 
gry, and  as  I arose  to  go  I ventured  to  say.  “ I hope,  Mr. 
Seward,  you  will  not  hang  any  privateersman  in  the 
Tombs  of  New  York,  for  if  you  do  it  will  place  me  in  a 
very  embarrassing  position.”  To  this  he  replied,  in  a very 
emphatic  manner.  “ Nothing  shall  deter  me  from  doing 
my  duty,  sir.”  To  this  I answered;  “ But  it  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  duty;  it  resolves  itself  into  a matter  of  policy.  You 
can’t  afford  to  hang  prisoners;  the  rebels  have  more  pris- 
oners than  we.”  Mr.  Seward  than  attempted  to  silence 
me  with  something  pathetic,  and  said,  “ If  they  were  to 
get  me  in  Richmond,  they  would  hang  me  quick  enough  ” 


and  I added,  with  more  emphasis  than  sympathy,  “ Yes, 
sir,  I believe  they  would.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Lincoln  broke  out  into  a loud  laugh, 
and  said,  “ I am  glad  you  two  have  at  last  agreed  on  one 
point.”  The  President’s  merry  laugh  was  electric,  and 
we  all  laughed.  It  was  a great  comfort  to  have  one  plea- 
sant feature  in  what  had  been  a most  unpleasant  inter- 
view. 

My  friend  General  Denver  asked  the  President,  aside, 
what  we  were  to  expect,  and  was  told  that  there  would  be 
a cabinet  meeting  that  night,  and  he  would  bring  this  mat- 
ter up,  but  he  added,  “ Your  friend  must  be  exchanged; 
it  is  the  only  honorable  thing  to  do.”  The  next  day  I was 
notified  that  I would  be  exchanged,  and  I afterwards 
learned  that  nil  the  cabinet  agreed  with  the  President, 
with  the  exception  of  Seward. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  concluding  my  story,  to 
give  my  reason  for  snying  so  laconically  that  Governor 
Winslow  of  North  Carolina  gave  me  a correct  diagnosis 
of  the  Yankee  character  when  he  said,  “ It  takes  a long 


time  to  get  the  Yankee  blood  aroused,  but  when  you  do, 
it  is  hell.” 

During  my  short  sojourn  in  Washington,  waiting  for 
the  department  to  notify  me  officially  of  my  exchange,  I 
was  seated  one  day  at  a table  in  the  office  of  my  hotel, 
writing  a letter,  when  a tall,  angular  man  from  Massachu- 
setts, not  unlike  President  Lincoln  in  his  general  appear- 
ance, came  up  to  me  and  said;  “ I have  been  told  you  are 
just  from  Richmond.  Am  I right?”  I replied  by  saying, 
“You  are  very  nearly  so,  as  I left  there  only  a few  days 
ago.”  Upon  which  he  added,  “I  thought  I would  ask 
you  whether  you  saw  anything  of  my  son  John  or  not 
while  you  were  in  Richmond.” 

The  question  might  well  have  provoked  a smile,  had 
not  the  serious  and  troubled  face  of  the  man  forbidden  it. 
I answered  him  by  saying  that  I was  in  the  civil  prison 
during  my  stay  in  Richmond,  and  saw  none  of  our  soldiers, 
who  were  in  the  tobacco  warehouse.  And  he  then  con- 
tinued by  saying,  “My  son  John  was  in  the  Ball’s  Bluff 
fight,  and  is  reported  as  missing,  so  that  I don’t  know 
whether  he  was  killed  or  is  in  prison.”  I made  an  effort 
to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  I hoped  he  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  that  in  a few  days  he  would  have  a list  of 


“I  WAS  ARRESTED  AS  A SPY  BY  A SERGEANT’S  GUARD,  WHICH  ESCORTED  ME  TO  A SMALL  TAVERN  ABOUT 
A MILE  FROM  THE  FERRY." 
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them,  so  that  lie  would  hear  of  his  whereabouts.  The  old 
gentleman  thauked  me  and  walked  away.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  as  I was  going  out  of  the  hotel,  I met 
this  same  man  coming  in,  and  naturally  asked  if  he  had 
heard  anything  about  his  son.  He  stopped,  and  standing 
erect  as  a statue,  said,  “Yes;  I have  heard  that  he  is 
dead.”  After  a moment’s  pause,  which  seemed  almost  an 
age  to  me,  he  continued:  “1  did  not  want  John  to  go  into 
the  army,  for  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
engaged  to  be  married.  I advised  and  urged  him  all  I 
could  to  marry,  and  told  him,  as  an  inducement,  that 
I would  give  him  money  euough  to  start  him  in  business; 
but  he  positively  refused  to  heed  my  advice  or  accept  my 
offer,  and  enlisted  in  the  army.”  Another  short  but  very 
painful  pause,  and  then  he  concluded  by  saying:  “He 
would  go,  and  he  has  gone  from  me  forever.  Now  I have 
but  one  son  left,  and  he  will  have  to  enlist.  If  he  won’t, 
I will.”  He  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away 
without  uttering  another  word.  As  I looked  at  his  com- 
pressed lips  and  determined  expression,  I could  not  re- 
frain from  saying  to  myself,  “Governor  Winslow  was 
right,  and  this  is  a case  in  point.” 


THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  INDIA. 

General  Sir  William  Lockhart,  who  had  handed 
over  the  command  of  the  Indian  frontier  field  force  to 
his  successor.  Sir  Arthur  Powell  Palmer,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  Euglaud,  whither  he  had  been  called 
by  the  British  government  to  confer  on  the  condition  of 
the  army  and  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  cam- 
paign, has  been  obliged  to  defer  his  departure,  owing  to  a 
disaster  to  one  of  his  brigades  and  disquieting  reports  from 
across  the  frontier.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  War 
Office  has,  so  it  is  stated  in  correspondence  from  England, 
called  for  a collective  report  by  the  different  commanding 
officers  in  the  Tirah  campaign,  in  addition  to  the  report  Sir 
William  Lockhart  will  make,  in  order  to  have  as  complete 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible  on  the  whole  subject. 

Letters  from  India  state  t hat  there  are  unmistakablesymp- 
toms  that,  unless  public  opinion  in  England  pronounces 
authoritatively  against  it,  the  forward  policy  is  to  be  taken 
up  and  pushed  to  the  conclusion  intended  in  the  last 
Afghan  war.  It  now  transpires  that  but  for  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  of  that  campaign  and  the  miscalculation  of 
the  Afghan  resistance,  the  scientific  frontier,  about  which 
there  was  so  much  talk  at  the  time,  woidd  have  been 
established.  No  indications  were  given  as  to  where  that 
frontier  was  to  be  drawn,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
left  it  open  to  speculation.  There  is  now,  however, 
no  longer  any  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  the  line  that 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  put  the  phrase  into  the 
mouth  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  turns  out  to  be  that  of  the 
Helmund,  to  be  covered  by  the  British  occupation  of 
Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  What  view  of  the  matter 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  his  people  may  take  does 
not  appear  to  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
presumed  interest  of  England  in  India  is  the  justification 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  the  Kabul-Gha/.ni  Kandahar 
line,  and  an  authority  on  the  question  frankly  says,  in  a 
communication  to  the  London  Timas,  that  if  the  Ameer 
cannot  be  convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest  that  British 
armies  should  have  free  access  to  Afghanistan,  the  sooner 
his  attitude  in  the  matter  is  known  the  better.  It  was  about 
fourteen  years  ago  that  a suggest  ion  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish paper  that  this  very  line,  now  proclaimed  as  the  scien- 
tific boundary  of  India*  was  the  ultimate  limit  of  both  the 
Russian  and  British  advance  in  that  part  of  Asia;  but  the 
British  Foreign  Office  denied  the  existence  of  any  idea  of 
the  kind.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  It  would 
not  have  been  politic  to  let  the  Ameer  think  that  such  a 
policy  was  entertained,  especially  after  Lord  Roberts  had 
apparently  given  in  his  adhesion  to  that  laid  down  by 
Lord  Lawrence  in  his  celebrated  despatch  of  January, 
1869,  in  which  he  said  : 

Our  true  policy,  onr  strongest  security,  would  then,  we  conceive,  bo 
found  ill  provious  abstinence  from  entanglements  at  either  Kabul, 
Kandahar,  or  any  similar  outpost,  in  full  reliance  on  a compuct,  high- 
ly equipped,  and  disciplined  army  stationed  within  our  own  terri- 
tories, or  on  onr  own  border;  in  the  commitment  if  not  the  attach- 
ment of  the  masses;  and  in  the  sense  of  security  of  title  and  posses- 
sion, with  which  our  policy  is  gradually  imbuing  the  liiindB  of  the 
principal  ctiiefs  and  the  native  aristocracy. 

But  this  policy  was  too  tame  and  unexciting  for  the  men 
thirsting  for  military  distinction  and  weary  of  the  monot- 
ony of  administrative  work  and  ordinary  garrison  life,  and 
the  forward  policy,  so  far  from  being  killed,  was  hardly 
even  scotched.  The  onward  movements  of  the  Russians, 
through  the  spaces  intervening  between  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Afghan  territory,  were  the 
arguments  on  which  the  adherents  of  the  forward  school 
relied  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  Britisli  public  to  their 
views.  In  their  treatment  of  the  question,  they  include 
Afghanistan  within  the  sphere  of  Indian  defence,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  call  for  the  right  to  move  British  troops 
freely  about  within  the  recognized  boundaries  of  the 
Ameer’s  dominions,  with  a threat,  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  veiled,  should  lie  refuse  to  accede  to  their  de- 
mands. At  the  same  time  they  pretend  to  have  a care 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Ameer,  whose  territory 
they  propose  to  occupy,  but  their  expression  of  it  is  couch- 
ed in  phraseology  that  to  accept  it  unreservedly  would 
require  one  less  versed  in  Oriental  statecraft  than  the 
Ameer.  He  is  less  likely  than  ever,  after  he  learns  the 
meaning  and  localiiy  of  the  scientific  frontier,  as  lie  prob- 
ably has  by  this  time,  to  lend  an  ear  to  any  suggestions 
leading  to  the  entry  of  British  troops  into  Ids  territory. 
He  is  no  doubt  fully  acquainied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Sir  Robert  Saudcnnui,  written  in  1890,  in 
which  the  latter  says: 

Treat  the  Ann-er  with  all  fairness  and  homely;  he  conciliatory  in  all 
matters  in  which  cftduiialion  is  compatible  with  our  own  vital  inter- 
ests; hut  at  the  same  time,  where  the  welfare  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India  are  at  staffty  we  must  be  llrtn  in  pro- 
tecting them  it  necessity  arise,  and  in  ■Insisting  on  then  recognition,... 
It  is  an  absolute  military  necessity  that  we  should  defund  tile  Kabul, 
(ihazm,  and  Kandhliar  line  in  Afghanistan  in  case  of  war  with  Russia. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  I would  lie  an  a'lvocaie  of  inn-telly  inactiv- 
ity instead  of  eoneili  .lory  intervention,  and  1 should  consider  it  a mis- 
take to  make  any  attempt  to  include  within  out  control  the  fringe  of 
independent,  tribes  winch  lie  between  ourselves  and  Afghanistan 
proper. 

At  the  time  this  Memorandum  was  written  a Conserva- 
tive government  was.  in  power  in  England,  with  a not  very 


strong  man  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department.  The 
forward  policy  was  again  reviving,  and  though  a Liberal 
government  was  in  office  for  a time  after  that,  the  period 
was  too  brief  iu  which  to  give  its  Indian  policy  a decisive 
direction,  and  indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  existence  of  a private  telegram  about  the  Chitral  pol- 
icy of  the  Viceroy,  sent  to  him  on  May  30,  1895,  by  Sir 
Henry  Fowler,  the  last  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia, which  has  been  ruthlessly  given  to  the  light  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  that  he  had  been  drawn  within  the 
attraction  of  the  forward  policy.  The  wording  of  the 
telegram  is — 

Chituai..  [Private.] 

No  doubt  yon  have  considered  probable  charge  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween terms  of  your  proclamation  to  tribes  and  policy  advocated  in 
your  despatch  of  May  8.  As  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  exists  here, 
1 should  be  glad  if  you  would  telegraph  privately  any  observations  or 
explanations  which  occur  to  you. 

The  Liberal  ministry  fell  a few  weeks  after  the  despatch 
of  this  telegram,  and  the  “ inconsistency  ” to  which  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  alluded  developed  into  the  “ breach  of 
faith  ” policy,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  stirred  all  the 
frontier  tribes  to  strike  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  their  instinct  told  them  was  threatened. 

It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that  the  recent  campaign 
against  the  tribes  has  not  been  a success.  It  lias  been 
punitive  in  a double  sense,  and,  bad  not  the  Britisli  forces 
been  withdrawn  when  they  were,  on  account  of  the  ina- 
bility of- the  native  troops  to  stand  the  cold,  might  have 
been  disastrous.  The  ever-present  difficulty  in  these 
campaigns  among  the  Afghan  mountains  and  the  frontier 
country  is  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  and  the  rigor- 
ous cold  of  the  winter,  in  either  of  which  one  portion  of 
a mixed  army  of  British  and  native  troops  is  bound  to 
suffer. 

According  to  the  belief  prevailing  in  India,  the  in- 
tention of  the  planners  of  the  campaign  now  suspended 
was  to  obtain  permanent  control  and  occupation  of  the 
mountains  flanking  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  push  a force 
through  to  the  exit  close  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  within 
easy  reach  of  Jclalabad,  from  where  a road  runs  up  the 
valley  down  which  flows  the  Kunar  River,  that  rises  in 
the  Chitral  country.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
tention, so  it  is  also  stated,  to  press  any  difficulty  with 
the  Ameer  to  extremes,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the 
circumstances  to  advance  from  Quetta  to  Kandahar  simul- 
taneously with  a forward  movement  at  the  other  points 
of  the  line. 

The  effective  resistance  of  the  tribes  and  the  very 
great  difficulties  of  transport  the  moment  touch  is  lost 
with  the  railways  have,  for  the  present,  broken  down  this 
plan,  and  the  condition  of  India  will  render  it  imperative 
on  the  Britisli  government  to  find  the  funds  for  its  fur- 
ther prosecution,  if  that  should  be  decided  on.  In  other 
words,  the  British  tax-payers  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  forward  policy,  which  may  incline  them  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  the  bill — a thing  which  both  the  British 
government  and  the  administration  in  India  are  studious- 
ly anxious  to  avoid  giving.  Meanwhile  the  problem  of 
how  to  restore  the  prestige  lost  through  the  failure  of  the 
Tirah  campaign  remains  to  be  faced.  The  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan lias  been,  according  to  all  reports,  most  careful 
to  avoid  giving  the  British  government  the  slightest  pre- 
text for  accusing  him  even  of  want  of  fidelity  to  his  en- 
gagements. He  has  almost  ostentatiously  asked  for  ad- 
vice as  to  what  reply  he  was  to  make  to  the  deputations 
which  the  tribes  have  sent  asking  for  aid.  At  the  same 
time  his  gun  and  ammunition  factories  have  been  kept 
busily  at  work  turning  out  supplies  for  his  army,  the 
regular  force  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  60,000  men, 
with  another  120,000  good  fighting-men  to  draw  upon, 
without  counting  local  levies.  His  resources  in  every 
respect  are  superior  to  those  of  his  predecessor  when  war 
was  declared  against  him  in  1879,  and  with  the  growth  of 
liis  power  his  determination  to  maintain  his  independence 
has  proportionately  increased.  How  far  he  1ms  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  that  has  ap- 
parently been  going  on  through  Afghanistan  between 
Persia  and  the  frontier  tribes  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it 
is  certain  tbatBirmingliam  has  contributed  directly,  though 
perhaps  unintentionally,  to  the  failure  of  the  frontier  cam- 
paign. 

The  traffic  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  from  some 
point  on  the  Persian  coast  through  southern  Persia,  Be- 
luchistan,  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  price  of  the  Lee- 
Metfords  and  Marliuis,  with  their  ammunition,  must  have 
been  considerably  enhanced  between  the  time  they  left 
Birmingham  in  England  and  the  time  they  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis  on  the  Tirah  mountains. 
It  is  the  possession  of  these  weapons  and  the  presence  of 
so  many  of  their  countrymen  among  them  who  have  been" 
trained  in  the  native  regiments  in  the  Indian  army  that 
rendered  complete  victory  for  the  British  forces  impossi- 
ble. It  is  difficult  to  sec  what  course  the  British  govern- 
ment can  follow,  after  the  failure  to  subdue  these  tribes, 
except  to  renew  the  campaign  with  increased  forces  so 
soon  as  the  season  permits,  aud  carry  it  through  to  the 
end. 

A conciliatory  policy  now  appears  impossible  while 
tlie  tribes  retain  their  arms,  aud  the  sentiment  of  revenge 
for  their  losses  in  life  and  property  is  still  fresh.  But  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  Brit- 
ish government,  in  the  present  uncertain  aspect  of  its  re- 
lations with  other  countries,  to  have  the  flower  of  its 
army  in  India  struggling  among  the  passes  and  defiles  of 
the  frontier  mountain  ranges,  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan prepared  to  resist  its  advance  into  his  territory.  To 
advance  under  such  birch  instances  would  involve  a strug- 
gle the  issue  of  which  might  he  even  less  favorable  than 
that  of  the  last  war.  A retreat  back  to  India,  with  the 
mountaineers  dogging  every  step,  might  be  as  disastrous 
us  was  that  of  1842. 

The  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  achieve  success  in  the  campaign  just  suspended 
must  be  regarded  with  the  grimmest  satisfaction  at  St. 
Petersburg,  if  any  hostile  intentions  are  entertained  there 
against  British  rule  in  India.  The  forward  men  in  India 
have  destroyed  the  barrier  against  a Russian  advance 
that  a broad  acceptance  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence 
would  have  made  impregnable  to  assault  from  without. 
The  Russian  troops  reported  to  he  assembling  on  the  line 
of  the  Ox  us  and  at  ot  her  points  on  the  Afghan  border 
would  not  need  to  be  moved  a step  across  the  frontier  so 
long  as  the  British  troops  refrain  from  entering  Afghanis- 


tan. Should  they  do  so  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
Ameer,  the  Russians  would  march  in  as  friends,  and  the 
struggle  invited  by  the  advocates  of  the  forward  policy 
would  have  begun,  and  would  have  to  be  fought  out 
under  circumstances  that  could  hardly  be  less  favorable 
for  England  than  the  present. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  be  actively  preparing  for 
important  operations  in  Central  Asia.  They  are  increas- 
ing their  transport  flotilla  that  plies  on  the  Oxus  between 
the  railway  bridge  at  Charjui  and  the  Afghan  frontier, 
from  where  there  are  several  roads  leading  to  Kabul.  By 
these  means  tlie  transport  of  men  and  material  to  the 
frontier  is  made  easy.  The  railway  now  begun  from 
Merv  to  Kuslik  on  the  Murghab,  within  easy  marching 
distance  of  Herat,  will  be  completed  in  a comparatively 
short  time.  The  movement  of  Russian  troops  through 
Central  Asia  is  not  open  to  the  risks  that  would  attend 
the  transport  of  British  troops  to  India  by  sea,  and  the 
conditions  generally  are  more  favorable.  It  is  all  these 
considerations  that  no  doubt  will  weigh  in  the  councils 
of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  as  well  as  of  the  British 
government.  He  certainly  has  no  reason  for  allowing 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbors  to  be  the  first  to  enter  bis 
territory,  aud  thereby  give  the  other  the  pretext  for  doing 
the  same.  The  day  they  both  enter,  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  will  vanish,  ground  out  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  British  and  Russian  interests, 
which,  if  one  or  other  of  them  did  not  absorb  the  whole 
of  the  country,  would  be  reconciled  by  the  partition  of 
Afghanistan,  with  the  frontier  drawn  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ilelmund  in  advance  of  the  Kahul-Ghazni-Kan- 
dahar  line,  with  a railway  from  Peshawur  to  Kabul,  and 
that  from  Quetta  prolonged  to  Kandahar.  The  northern 
end  of  this  frontier  would  rest  on  the  Hindu  Kush  range, 
and  tlie  southern  end  pass  through  a desert. 

This  is  the  ideal  scientific  froutier  of  which  Lord  Bca- 
consfield  spoke,  and  for  which  the  forward  party  in  India, 
that  appears  now  to  control  the  administration,  is  striv- 
ing. But,  under  the  circumstances  developed  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  attempt  jto  reach  it,  the  British  tax-payers 
see  that,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tions, they  will  have  to  bear  the  ultimate  burden  iu  men 
and  money,  which  will  be  neither  light,  nor  small.  There 
is  therefore  just  a chance  left  that  the  money  question,  if 
no  other,  may  prevent  the  consummation  of  what,  from 
this  distance,  would  seem  to  be  a fatuous  step  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Indian  administration.  A free  and  indepen- 
dent Afghanistan  is  a cheap  and  effective  defence  of  India. 
If  it  did  not  already  exist,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  a 
sensible  government  in  England  to  create  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a scientific  frontier  such  ns  described  menus 
costly  fortresses  with  expensive  garrisons  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  populations,  and  behind  them  an  impoverished 
and  discontented  population. 

THE  WHITE  WOOD’S  WINE. 
Pungent  fir  and  frost  and  shine 
Go  to  make  the  white  wood’s  wine — 

Wine  of  the  North,  that’s  in  the  air 
Of  upland  woods,  snow -hushed  and  fair, 

Of  swamps  where  snow  and  cedar-tree 
Show  pure  green-white  like  a wintry  sea. 

This  wine  for  thirst  of  sinewy  lynx; 

This  wine  the  shaggy  moose  bull  drinks; 

The  red  deer  tastes,  and  grows  more  fleet; 

And  it’s  got  into  the  white  hare’s  feet. 

A spirit,  a force,  that’s  half  divine 
Is  yours — O drinkers  of  white  wood  wine! 

Francis  Sterne  Palmer. 


BOGUS  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  makers  of  lachrymose 
musical  history?  Shall  we  forgive  them  utterly  because 
they  may  enlist  a philistine  interest  in  the  personality  of 
a composer  or  artist,  otherwise  not  quickened?  But  they 
need  not  gild  refined  gold,  nor  paint  the  lily.  Here  is  a 
story,  originating  in  no  less  responsible  a periodical  than 
Temple  liar,  steadily  making  its  rounds  from  newspaper 
to  newspaper  all  winter,  and,  as  yet,  rich  in  the  vitality 
that  sent  imental  stuff,  true  or  false,  seems  to  possess.  The 
author  is  a lady ; aud  she  is  telling  circumstantially  a most 
languishing  talc  of  Beethoven’s  closing  hours.  She  sends 
Beethoven  “ from  Baden  to  Vienna,”  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  his  dissolute  nephew  Carl,  “so  poor  that  the 
journey  is  made  on  foot.”  Overcome  with  fatigue,  the 
composer  seeks  shelter  iu  a peasants’  hut.  He  shares 
their  meagre  supper.  A family  concert  follows,  and  “af- 
ter it  is  over,”  Beethoven  finds  that  the  Allegretto  from 
the  Seventh  Symphony  was  played.  He  proposes  “to 
finish  tlie  piece  ” (evidently  the  author  of  this  lovely 
fiction  confuses  the  movement  of  the  Symphony  with 
the  whole  work),  declares  himself  to  the  household,  and 
plays  on  the  humble  piano  forte  in  the  cottage.  Next, 
lie  dies,  the  guest  of  its  owners,  with  the  friends  “sent 
for”  from  Vienna  standing  around  him,  and  the  words, 
" After  all, Ilummel,  I must  have  had  some  talent.”  Mark 
how  plain  a tale  shall  set  down  Miss  Alice  Quurry’s  mud- 
dle of  this  factitious  stuff.  Beethoven  did  not  leave 
Vienna  and  his  old  lodgings  in  the  “ Sell  warzspanierbaus  ” 
(near  to-day’s  Votiv  Kirclie)  for  months  previous  to  his 
death,  except  for  a visit  to  his  brother's  house  at  Baden 
(a  town  near  Vienna,  and  not  Baden  the  German  spa),  and 
he  came  back  from  it  in  a country  vehicle — though  not 
in  a post-chaise.  He  did  not  walk,  aud  he  journeyed  di- 
rectly. Every  minute  was  occupied  with  hard  work,  and 
with  suffering  from  his  chronic  malady.  He  was  iu  tol- 
erably comfortable  circumstances, and  lieleft  to  the  ungrate- 
ful Carl  a considerable  sum  in  bank  shares.  His  end  was 
slow  in  coining,  and  bo  was  affectionately  surrounded  by 
bis  friends,  and  by  many  new  ones,  including  Mosclielcs, 
Brcuniug,  and  Schindler.  Ilummel,  a boy  of  fifteen 
years  only,  was  presented  to  him  by  Hiller  on  March  8, 
but,  needless  to  say,  no  such  remark  as  that  above  re- 
ported was  made.  On  Hie  24th  of  March,  1827,  he 
received  the  sacraments,  ami  a state  of  coma  ensued  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  as  night,  was  closing  in  on  the 
26th.  So  much  for  the  difference  between  falsehood  and 
verity.  E.  I.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

the  litti.e  pi.avmatk  sktti.ks  accounts. 

BUT  I admit  Hint  the  smile  discouraged  me.  Nev- 
ertheless, I proceeded  gallantly. 

“ Ah,  Jungfrau  Texel,”  said  I,  “you  cannot 
know  how  your  presence  brightens  our  lives  here 
in  the  Red  Tower.  Wherefore  will  you  not  come  oftener 
to  our  grim  abode?” 

I thought  that,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well;  but,  looking 
up  at.  Helene,  I saw  that  her  smile  (so  different  from  that 
of  the  Io-Cow  Katrin)  had  become  a whole  volume  of 
scathing  satire.  God  wot,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  love  to 
a lass  when  your  “Little  Sister"  is  listening — especially 
to  a woman-mountain  set  on  watch  springs  like  Katrin 
Texel. 

But,  after  all,  Katrin  was  noways  averse  to  love-mak- 
ing of  any  kind,  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  And 
as  for  the  Little  Playmate,  I did  not  mind  her  a bonnet- 
tng.  She  had  brought  it  upon  herself. 

Michael  Texel  indeed! 

So  I went  on.  It  was  excellent  sport— such  a jest  as 
may  not  be  played  every  day.  I would  show  Mistress 
Helene  (so  I said  to  myself)  whether  she  would  like  it  any 
better  if  I made  love  to  Katrin  than  if  I went  over  on  an 
occasional  wet  day  to  clean  pistolets  and  oil  musketoons 
in  Christian’s  guafd-house. 

So  I began  to  tell  Katrin  how  that  woman  was  the 
sacrcdest  influence  on  the  life  of  man,  with  other  things 
as  I could  recollect  them  out  of  a book  of  chivalry  which 
I had  been  reading,  the  fine  sentiments  of  which  it  was  a 
pity  to  waste.  For  our  Helene  would  have  stamped  her 
foot  and  boxed  my  ears  for  coming  nigh  her  with  such 
nonsense  (that  is,  at  that  time  she  would,  doubtless — not, 
however,  always).  And  as  for  the  lass  over  the  way — 
Christian's  Elsa — she  knew  no  more  of  letters  than  her 
father  knew  of  the  mathematics.  Plain  kissing  was  more 
in  her  waj\  as  I have  been  told. 

So  I aired  my  book  of  chivalry  to  Katrin  Texel. 

“Fair  maid,”  said  I."  have  you  heard  the  refrain  of  the 
song  that  I love  so  well?  It  is  like  sweet  music  to  me  to 
hear  it — I love  sweet  music.  This  is  the  latest  catch: 

‘My  true  love  hath  my  heart  and  I have  his.’ 

How  goes  it,  Helene?”  I nsked,  turning  to  her  as  she  stood 
smiling  bitterly  by  tbe  window.  For  I knew  that  it  would 
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annoy  ber  to  be  referred  to.  “ Goes  it  not  something 
like  this  ?’’ 

And  I hummed,  fairly  enough: 

‘“My  true  love  hath  my  heart  and  I have  hits’” 

“An  it  goes  like  that,”  said  she,  quickly;  “it  gocth 
like  a tomcat  mollrowing  on  the  tiles  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  ” 

Now,  this  being  manifestly  only  spiteful,  I took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  “Helene  does  not  love  good  music,”  said  I; 
“ ’tis  her  only  fault.  But  I trust  that  you,  dear  Katrin, 
have  a greater  taste  for  angelic  song?” 

“And  I trust  you  love  to  scratch  upon  the  twnngling 
zither  as  cats  sharpen  their  claws  upon  the  bark  of  trees? 
You  love  such  music,  dear  Katrin,  do  you  not?”  cried 
Helene  over  her  shoulder  from  the  window. 

But  Katrin,  the  divine  cow,  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
us.  I think  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  Helene  and  I, 
with  much  study  upon  books,  bad  suddenly  gone  mad. 

“ I do  indeed  love  music,”  she  said  at  last,  uncertainly; 
“but,  Master  Hugo,  not  the  kind  of  which  my  gossip 
Helene  speaks,  i love  best,  of  all  a ballad  of  love  sung 
sweetly,  as  from  a lover  by  the  wall  to  bis  mistress  aloft 
in  the  balcouy,  like  that  of  the  lover  of  Italy,  who  sings, 
‘O  wordH  that  full  like  summer  dew  on  me!’ 

How  goes  it? 

‘O  breath  more  sweet  than  is  the  growlug — the  growing — 

She  paused,  and  waved  her  hand  as  if  to  summon  the 
words  from  the  empty  air. 

“The  growing  garlic,  if  it  be  a lover  of  Italy,"  cried 
Ilelene,  still  more  spitefully.  “This  is  enough  and  to 
spare  of  chivalry,  besides  which  Hugo  hath  bis  lesson  to 
learn  for  Friar  Laurence,  or  else  he  will  repent  it  on  the 
morrow.  Come,  sweetheart,  let  us  be  going.  I will  e’en 
convoy  thee  home.” 

So  she  spoke,  making  great  ostentation  of  ber  own  su- 
periority, treating  me  as  a lad  that  must  learn  his  horn- 
book at  school. 

But  I was  even  with  ber  for  all  that. 

“And  so  farewell,  then,  dear  Mistress  Katrin.”  said  I. 
“ The  delicate  pleasure  of  your  presence  shall  be  followed 
by  the  still  more  lender  remembrance  which,  when  you 
nre  gone,  my  heart  shall  continue  to  cherish  of  you.” 

That  was,  indeed,  well  minded.  A whole  sentence  out 
of  my  romance-book  without  a single  slip.  Katrin  bowed, 


with  the  airy  grace  of  the  Graml-Duke’s  monument  out  in 
the  square.  But  the  little  Helene  swept  majestically  oiT, 
muttering  to  herself,  hut  so  that  I could  not  hear  her. 
“ ‘ O wondrous,  most  wondrous,’  quoth  our  cat  Mall,  when 
she  saw  her  Tom  betwixt  her  and  the  moon.” 

The  application  of  which  wise  saw  is  indeed  to  seek. 

So  the  two  maids  went  away,  and  I betook  me  to  the 
window  to  see  if  1 could  catcli  a glimpse  of  Christian’s 
Elsa. 

But  I only  saw  Katrin  and  Helene  going  gossiping  dow’n 
the  street,  with  their  heads  very  close  together. 

At  first  I smiled,  well  pleased  to  think  how  excellently 
I had  played  my  cards,  and  how  daintily  I had  worked  in 
those  gallant  speeches  out  of  the  hook  of  chivalry.  But 
by-and-by  it  struck  me  that  the  Little  Playmate  was 
absent  a most  unconscionable  time.  Could  it  be — Mi- 
chael Texel?  No,  that  at  least  was  plainly  impossible. 

I got  up  and  walked  about.  Then,  for  a change,  I 
paused  by  the  window. 

I had  stood  a good  while  thus  moodily  looking  out  at 
the  casement,  when  I became  aware  of  two  that  walked 
slowly  up  the  street  and  halted  together  before  the  door 
which  led  to  the  Red  Tower. 

By  the  thirty  thousand  virgins — Helene  and  Michael 
Texel ! 

And  then,  indeed,  what  a coil  was  I in;  how  blackly  de- 
ceitful I called  her!  How  keenly  I watched  for  any 
token  of  understanding  and  kindness  more  than  ordinary 
that  might  chance  to  pass  between  them!  But  I could 
see  none,  for  though  the  great  soft  lout  of  a youth  tried 
often  to  look  under  the  brim  of  her  hat,  yet  she  kept  her 
eyes  down — only  once  that  1 could  observe  raising  them, 
and  that  was  more  towards  the  Red  Tower  than  in  the 
direction  of  Michael  Texel. 

I think  she  wished  to  sec  whether  I was  watching. 
And  when  she  saw  it  I wot  well  I hat  she  became  much 
more  animated,  and  laughed,  and  spoke  quickly,  with 
color  in  her  cheeks  and  a flash  of  defiance  in  her  coun- 
tenance, which  were  manifestly  wasted  on  such  a boastful 
callow  lout  as  Michael  Texel. 

Then  it  was:  “Adieu  to  you,  Master  Texel!"  “Fare- 
well to  you,  fair  maid!” 

And  Helene  dipped  a courtesy  to  him.  dainty  and  sweet 
enough  to  conquer  an  nngcl,  while  the  great  jelly-hag 
shook  himself  almost  to  pieces  in  his  eagerness  to  achieve 
a masterly  how.  All  this  made  me  angry  — not  that  I 
cared  though  Ilelene  had  coquetted  with  a dozen  lads,  an 
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it  had  liked  her.  It  was  only  the  poverty  of  taste  shown 
in  being  seen  along  with  such  an  oaf  as  Michael  Texel. 
He  had  first  been  my  friend,  it  is  true,  but  then  at  that 
time  1 had  not  found  him  out. 

By-and-by  Helene  came  up  the  stairs,  tripping  light  as 
a feather  that  the  wind  blows.  Perhaps  she  had  turned 
in  the  doorway,  where  1 could  not  see  her,  to  throw  the 
lout  a kiss— so  I thought,  jealously. 

“You  have  convoyed  your  gossip  Katrin  home  in  safe- 
ty, I trust,”  said  I,  sweetly,  as  she  came  in. 

“Yes,”  said  she;  “but  I fear  she  has  left  her  heart 
behind  her.  So  wondrously  rapid  a courtship  never  did 
I see!” 

“Save  on  the  street,” answered  I;  “and  with  a pale 
soft  jack-pudding  like  Michael  Texel!  That  was  a sight, 
indeed.” 

At  which  Helene  laughed  a merry  little  laugh  — well 
pleased,  too,  the  minx,  as  I could  see. 

“ What  are  courtships  on  the  street  to  you.  Sir  Hugo,” 
she  returned,  “ with  your  ‘ Twinkle -TwankJe  ’ singing 
women  over  the  way? — and,  Lord,  how  went  it? 

* My  true  love  linth  my  heart  and  I have  hie.’ 

Ha!  ha!  Sir  Gallant,  what  need  you  with  more?  Would 
you  have  as  many  loves  as  the  Grand  Turk,  and  invent 
new  love-makings  for  each  of  them  ? Shall  we  hisses 
petition  Duke  Casimir  to  banish  all  the  other  lads  of  the 
town,  and  leave  only  Hugo  Gottfried  for  all  of  us?” 

And  then  she  went  ou  to  other  such  silly  talk  that  I 
think  it  not  worth  reporting. 

8 » I wns  about  to  leave  the  room  in  a transport  of 
just  indignation,  and  that  wilhout  speaking,  when  Helene 
called  to  me. 

“ Hugo!”  she  said,  very  softly,  as  she  alone  could  speak, 
and  that  only  when  it  liked  her  to  make  friends. 

I turned  me  about  with  some  dignity,  but  knowing  well 
that  it  was  all  over  with  me. 

“Well,  what  may  be  your  will,  madam?”  said  I. 

• Helene  came  towards  me  with  uplifted,  petitionary 
eyes. 

“You  are  not  going  to  be  angry  with  me,  Hugo!”  she 
said.  And  she  lifted  her  eyes  again  upon  me — irresistible, 
compelling,  solvent  of  dignities,  and  able  to  break  down 
all  pride. 

Oh,  all  ye  men  who  have  never  seen  my  Helene  look  up 
thus  at  you,  but  only  common  other  eyes,  go  and  hang 
yourselves  on  high  trees  for  very  envy.  Well,  as  I say, 
Helene  looked  up  at  me!  She  kept  looking  up  at  me. 

And  I — well,  I hung  a moment  on  my  pride,  and  then — 
clasped  her  in  my  arms. 

“Dear  minx,  thrice  wicked  one!”  I exclaimed, “ where- 
fore do  you  torment  me — break  my  heart?” 

“Because,” said  she, escaping  ns  soon  as  she  had  gained 
her  pretty'  rascal  way,  “you  think  yourself  so  clever, 
Hugo,  such  an  irresistible  person,  that  you  must  be 
forever  running  to  this  window  and  getting  this  book  of 
chivalry  by  heart.  Now  you  are  going  to  be  cross  again. 
Oh,  shame  ! and  with  your  little  sister— 

‘Thnt  never  did  yon  any  harm, 

But  killed  the  mice  in  your  father’s  barn.’" 

Willi  such  babyish  words  she  talked  the  frowns  off  my 
face,  or,  when  they  would  not  go  fast  enough,  reaching  up 
and  smoothing  them  away  with  her  finger. 

“Now,”  she  said, setting  her  head  to  the  side,  “what  a 
nice  sweet  Great  Brother!  Let  him  sit  down  here  on  the 
great  chair.” 

So  I sat  down,  well  pleased  enough,  not  knowing  what 
mischief  the  prnnksome  maid  had  in  her  head  now,  but 
judging  that  the  matter  might  turn  out  well  for  me. 

Then  Helene  stole  round  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
taking  me  by  the  ears,  she  gave  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  them  a pull. 

“That.”  she  said,  pulling  the  right,  “is  for  listening  to 
the  little  cal  over  the  way  that  squalls  on  the  tiles!  And 
that  ” (giving  the  other  a sound  tug)  “ is  for  being  a dan- 
diprat  when  iny  gossip  Katrin  was  here!” 

She  paused  a moment,  as  if  to  summon  courage,  and 
then  she  stooped  quickly  and  kissed  me  on  the  neck. 

“And  that  for  Michael  Texel!”  she  cried,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room  before  I could  get  clear  of  the  wide  arms  of 
the  chair  anil  so  run  after  and  catch  her. 

She  turned  in  the  doorway  and  wafted  me  a kiss  from 
her  finger-tips,  airily  and  a little  mockingly. 

“That  for  Hugo  Gottfried!”  she  said,  and  was  off  to 
her  own  chamber  with  the  frou-frou  of  a silk  skirt,  the 
slam  of  a door,  and  the  shooting  of  a bolt. 

And  after  all  that,  it  was  heart’s  pity  that  ever  any- 
thing should  have  come  between  us  again,  even  for  a 
moment. 

Though,  indeed,  it  was  but  for  a moment. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

TWO  WOIIKN ANI>  A MAN. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a Sunday — a dull,  sleepy  time  in 
all  countries,  and  one  difficult  to  get  overpast.  I was,  as 
usual,  busy  with  my  accoutrement,  recently  bought  with 
the  loan  of  Master  Gerard.  The  Little  Playmate  was  just 
returned  from  the  cathedral,  and  had  indeed  scarcely  laid 
her  finery  aside,  when  there  came  a loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  Red  Tower.  Then  one  of  the  guard 
tramped  stolidly  from  the  wicket  to  the  door  of  our 
dwelling. 

“A  lady  waits  you  at  the  postern,”  said  he,  and  so 
tramped  his  way  unceremoniously  back  to  iiis  post. 

I knew  without  any  need  of  telling  that  it  was  the 
Lady  Ysolinde.  So  I rose,  and  hastily  setting  my  fingers 
through  my  hair,  I went  to  the  gate.  There,  attended 
by  the  respectable  servitor,  was,  as  I had  expected,  the 
Ladyr  Ysolinde. 

“Good-morrow,”  she  said,  very  courteously,  to  me,  and 
I duly  returned  her  greeting  with  a low  obeisance  of  re- 
spect and  welcome. 

She  wore  a large  garment  fashioned  like  a man’s  clonk 
over  her  festal  attire,  which,  with  a hood  for  the  head, 
wholly  enveloped  her  figure  and  descended  to  her  feet. 

“I  have  come,  as  I promised,  to  see  the  Little  Play- 
mate.” These  were  her  fir.-t  words,  ns  we  paced  together 
across  the  wide  upper  court  under  the  wondering  eyes  of 
the  men  of  the  Duke's  body-guard. 

“Pray  remember,  Lady  Ysolinde,”  said  I,  with  much 
eagerness,  “ that  I have  said  nothing  of  the  matter  to  He- 
lene, and  that  my  father  only  knows  that  I am  to  ride  to 
Plasscnburg  in  order  to  exercise  myself  in  the  practice  of 


arms  before  becoming  his  assistant  here  in  the  Red  Tower, 
and  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment  across  the  way." 

. My  visitor  nodded  a little  impatiently.  She,  who  knew 
so  many  things,  of  a surety  understood  so  much  without 
being  told. 

In  the  inner  doorway  Helene  met  us.  And  never  had 
it  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  meeting  of  two  such  wo- 
men. The  Little  Playmate  had  in  her  hands  the  long 
Flemish  gloves  and  the  little  illuminated  Book  of  the 
Hours  which  I had  given  her.  She  had  been  about  to 
lay  them  away  together,  as  is  the  fashion  of  women.  And 
when  she  met  the  Lady  Ysolinde  I declare  thnt  she  looked 
almost  as  tall.  Helene  was  perhaps  an  inch  or  two  less  in 
stature  than  her  visitor,  but  what  she  lacked  she  more 
than  made  up  in  the  supple  erectness  of  her  carriage  and 
the  extraordinary  alertness  of  all  her  movements. 

“ Lady  Ysolinde.”  said  I,  as  they  met  one  another  with 
the  mutually  level  eyeshot  of  women  who  measure  one 
another,”  this  is  Helene — whom,  for  love  ahd  kindliness, 
we  call  the  ‘Little  Playmate.’  ” 

The  daughter  of  Master  Gerard  impetuously  threw  back 
the  gray  monk’s  hood  which  shrouded  the  masses  of  her 
tawny  hair.  She  put  out  both  her  hands  to  Helene,  held 
her  a moment  at  arm's-length  to  look  into  her  eyes,  even 
as  she  had  done  with  me,  but  in  a different  way.  Then, 
drawing  her  nearer,  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her  on 
the  brow  and  on  both  cheeks. 

Now  I am  not  ordinarily  a close  observer,  and  many 
things,  especially  things  that  pertain  to  the  acts  of  wo- 
men, pass  by  me  unnoticed.  But  I saw  in  a moment  that 
there  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  more  than  the  sem- 
blance of  cordial  amity  between  these  two  women. 

I saw  the  Little  Playmate  instinctively  quiver  like  a 
taken  bird  when  she  was  thus  embraced.  It  was,  I think, 
the  undying  antipathy  of  Eve  for  Lilith,  a hatred  which 
is  mostly  on  the  side  of  Eve,  the  Mother  Woman,  its  place 
being  taken  by  sharper  and  more  dangerous  envy  in  the 
breast  of  the  Lilith  without  the  wall. 

There,  face  to  face,  stood  the  two  women  who  were  to 
make  my  life,  ruling  it  between  them,  striking  it  out  be- 
tween the  impact  of  their  natures,  as  underneath  the  blows 
of  two  smiths  upon  the  ringing  anvil,  the  iron,  hissing- 
hot,  becomes  a sword  or  a ploughshare. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  contrasling  them. 

Helene,  of  a bodily  beauty  infinitely  more  desirable, 
bloomful  with  radiant  health,  the  blush  of  youth  and  con- 
scious loveliness  upon  her  lips  and  looking  out  under  the 
crisp  entanglement  of  her  hair,  simple  purity  and  straight- 
ness of  soul  in  the  fearless  innocency  of  her  eyes:  the  Lady 
Ysolinde,  deeper  taught  in  all  the  mysteries  of  existence, 
more  conscious  of  power,  not  so  beautiful,  but  oftentimes 
giving  the  impression  of  beauty  more  strongly  than  her 
fairer  rival;  compact  of  swift  delicate  graces,  half  feline, 
half  feminine  (if  these  two  be  not  the  same);  nil  these,  pass- 
ing like  clouds  over  the  unquiet  sea  of  her  nature,  reflecting 
the  changing  skies  of  circumstance, were  fitted  to  produce 
a fascination  ever  on  the  verge  of  repulsion  even  when  it 
was  strongest.  Ysolinde  was  ever  rendy  of  speech,  but  her 
words  were  touched  constantly  with  dainty  malice  and 
clawed  with  subtle  spite.  She  catspawed  with  men  and 
things,  often  setting  the  hidden  spur  under  the  velvet  foot 
deeply  into  that  which  she  seemed  to  caress.  Such  ns  I 
read  them  tlieu  and  largely,  as  even  now  I understand 
them,  were  the  two  women  who  moulded  between  them 
my  life’s  story. 

I suppose  it  is  because  I am  of  this  Baltic  North  that  I 
must  need  think  things  round,  and  prose  of  reasons  and 
explanations  — even  concerning  beautiful  maids,  forever 
dreaming  and  dividing,  instead  of  going  straight,  sword 
in  hand,  for  their  hearts,  as  is  the  way  of  the  folk  from  the 
English  land  overseas,  or  simply  lying  about  their  favors, 
which,  I hear,  is  mosily  the  Frenchman’s  way. 

But  enough  of  intolerable  theory. 

Instinctively  the  Lady  Ysolinde  spoke  to  our  maid  of 
the  Red  Tower  in  a manner  and  tone  different  from  that 
which  I had  ever  yet  heard  her  employ,  at  (Mice  more  equal 
and  more  guarded. 

“ I was  told  by  Master  Hugo  Gottfried  here  (whose  ac- 
quaintance I made  at  my  father's  house  on  the  day  after 
the  foolish  boy’s  prank  of  the  White  Swan)  thnt  here  in 
the  Red  Tower  of  the  Wolfsberg  dwelt  one  of  mine  own 
age,  like  myself  a maid  solitary  among  men.  So  to-day  I 
have  come  to  solicit  her  acquaintance,  and  to  ask  her  to 
lie  kind  to  me,  who  have  ever  been  in  this  city  and  coun- 
try us  a stranger  in  a strange  land.” 

It  was  prettily  enough  said,  and  our  Helene,  easily  touch- 
ed, and  perhaps  a little  ashamed  of  her  first  stiffness,  put 
out  a hand,  which  the  other  quickly  and  securely  clasped. 
Then  those  two  sat  down  together.  Ysolinde  von  Sturm 
kept  her  eye  fixed  on  the  Playmate,  but  our  shy  and  slen- 
der Helene  looked  steadily  past  her,  out  over  the  tumbled 
red  roofs  and  gables  of  the  city  of  Thorn  to  the  Wolf- 
mark  plains  which  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  windows. 

At  intervals,  as  it  came  near  the  hour  of  their  mid-day 
meal,  the  blood  hounds  howled  in  the  kennels,  and  by  their 
tone  I knew  that  my  father  had  left  the  Hall  of  Judgment, 
where  he  had  been  detained  all  the  morning.  Also,  I knew 
very  well  that  the  Lady  Ysolinde  wished  me  to  go  out.  in 
order  thnt  she  might  talk  alone  with  her  companion.  But 
I saw  also  the  appeal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Playmate,  and  I 
was  resolved  not  to  give  her  tiie  chance. 

“Are  you  never  weary  in  this  dull  tower?”  asked  the 
lawyer’s  daughter,  still  holding  the  Playmate’s  hand. 

“It  is  not  dull,”  replied  Helene.  “I  have  my  work. 
There  are  two  men  as  shiftless  and  helpless  as  babes  to 
attend  to,  and  none  to  help  me  but  old  Hanne.” 

“Let  men  attend  to  themselves,”  cried  Ysolinde;  “ that 
is  ever  my  motto.  They  ought  to  be  our  servants,  not  we 
theirs.” 

It  was  said  smilingly,  yet  there  was  bitterness  under 
the  words  as  well. 

“But,”  said  Helene,  smiling  back  at  her  with  a fresh 
directness  all  her  own,  “one  of  the  meb  saved  my  life, 
aud  brought  me  up  as  his  own  daughter,  and  the  other  is 
— is  Hugo,  here.” 

And  as  she  spoke  of  my  father  and  of  me,  I saw  the 
eyes  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde  fixed  upon  her  as  it  had  been 
to  read  her  inner  soul. 

“ And,  by-the-way,”  she  said  at  last,  after  a long  pause, 
“ you  have  heard  how  this  same  Master  Hugo  proposes  to 
himself  to  escape  from  the  prison-house  of  this  city,  for  a 
season  exercise  himself  in  arms,  and  in  roving  adventure 
fulfil  that  which  is  not  granted  to  a maid,  his  wandering 
years.  He  goes  (so  my  father  told  me)  to  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Pltissenburg,  with  the  promise  of  a company  to 


command.  And  I am  glad,  for  I shall  ride  thither  with 
him,  under  his  escort.  Indeed,  and  in  truth,  my  home  is 
far  more  there  than  here  in  Thorn.  But  I would  fain 
have  a companion  of  my  own  sex;  so  I have  ^ome  to  beg 
of  you.  Mistress  Helene,  that  you  will  accompany'  me. 
The  Princess,  I know,  has  great  need  of  a maid  of  honor 
near  her  person,  and  will  gladly  welcome  a friend  of  mine 
for  the  post.” 

The  Little  Playmate  looked  up  astonished,  as  well  she 
might,  at  this  direct  assault,  which  was  spoken  with  a 
pretty  shamefacedness  mid  the  air  of  asking  too  great 
a favor.  And,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  patronage  iu  the 
thing  offered,  it  was  at  least  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
manner  of  asking. 

“ Lady  Ysolinde,  I cannot  accept  your  too  overpower- 
ing favor,”  said  Helene,  after  a pause,  “but  your  kind- 
ness in  thinking  at  all  of  me  will  always  warm  my  heart.” 

At  this  critical  moment  came  my  father  in,  looking 
more  than  ordinarily  grave  and  severe,  so  that  1 judged 
at  once  that  he  had  been  talking  to  the  Duke  Casimir,  and 
had  found  his  post  of  chief  adviser  more  than  ordina- 
rily difficult.  I knew  it  could  lie  no  matter  of  his  office 
which  worried  him,  for  he  wore  his  holiday  attire  of 
white  Friesland  cloth,  and  the  broad  bonnet  in  which  I 
loved  best  to  see  him.  There  was  no  mark  of  his  calling 
about  him  anywhere,  save  a little  Red  Axe  sewed  upon 
his  left  breast  like  a veteran’s  decoration. 

[TO  BK  OONTUrUICJ).] 


ST.  VALENTINE’S  DAY. 

St.  Valentine's  day  in  the  old  times  possessed  a pop- 
ular significance  that  we  of  these  degenerate  days  of  fili- 
gree paper  and  printed  rhymes  can  hardly  appreciate. 
Popular  tradition  had  it  that  the  birds  mated  upon  the 
good  bishop’s  natal  day,  apropos  of  which  Old  Drayton, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  writing  a verse  to  bis  “ Valentine,'’ 
begins  his  pastoral  thus: 

“ Moss;  bid  the  mom  awake ; 

Snd  winter  now  decline?  ; 

Each  blit)  doth  choose  a unite; 

Ttils  day’s  St.  Valentine's 

and  so  forth,  to  his  mistress’s  eyes,  lips,  and  other  charms 

Following  these  supposed  habits  of  the  feathered  crea- 
tures, it  became  by-and-by  a custom  in  the  generation  or 
so  following  for  the  men  and  women  of  that  day  to  choose 
each  his  or  her  Valentine,  to  whom  he  or  she  was  supposed 
to  remain  mated  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  gentleman 
generally  entered  into  the  compact  with  a poetic  effusion 
and  a gift,  of  more  or  less  value,  to  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  for  the  twelvemonth  following  he  was  supposed  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  chosen  mate. 

Usually  the  element  of  accident  entered  not  a little  into 
the  choosing  of  the  Valentine,  for  the  first  man  and  the 
first  woman  who  met  in  the  morning  were  supposed  to 
remain  Valentines  and  mated  for  the  year  to  follow. 

As  witness  to  this,  Gay,  writing  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  beginning  with  the  same  theme  that  inspired 
Old  Drayton— 

“ Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Thetr  paramours,  with  mutual  chirpings,  find”— 

says, 

“Thee  first  I spied— and  the  first  swain  we  see 
In  spite  of  Fortune  shall  our  true  love  be.” 

Old  Pepys  in  his  immortal  Diary — that  great  reservoir 
of  dead  and  bygone  gossip — gives  us  a number  of  glimpses 
into  the  Valentine’s  day  of  his  time. 

Once,  mounting  to  the  Olympian  altitude  of  the  gossip 
of  White  Hall,  he  tells  us,  apropos  of  Miss  Stuart  (after- 
ward Duchess  of  Richmond),  that  “The  Duke  of  York 
being  her  Valentine,  did  give  her  a jewel  of  about  £800; 
and  my  Lord  Mandeville,  her  Valentiue  this  year,  a ring 
of  about  £300.”  Descending  thence  to  the  platitudes  of 
bis  own  private  affairs,  the  good  gentleman  tells  us  very 
soberly  that  “I  am  also  this  year  my  wife’s  Valentine, 
nnd  it  will  cost  me  £5";  and  adds,  naively,  “but  that  I 
must  have  laid  out  if  we  had  not  been  Valentines.” 

In  another  entry  in  bis  Journal  he  tells  us  how  his  wife 
hid  her  eyes  lest  she  should  see  the  masons  working  about 
the  house,  and  so  should  miss  choosing  her  proper  Valen- 
tine; and  in  another  place  informs  us  that  “My  wife, 
hearing  Mr.  Moore’s  voice  in  my  dressing-chamber,  got 
herself  ready,  and  came  down  and  challenged  him  for  her 
Valentine.” 

From  all  of  which  we  of  these  days  may  catch  a certain 
remote  notion  of  the  importance  of  St.  Valentine’s  day  iu 
those  far-distant  old  times  so  long  passed  away  aud  gone. 

As  illustrating  the  importance  of  this  one-time  notable 
feast-day,  Miss  Mhoon  lias  given  a pictured  image  of  the 
transplantation  of  the  custom  of  the  time  into  Puritnn 
New  England  of,  say,  the  year  1655. 

We  know  what  strong  testimony  the  Puritans  bore 
against  the  puddings  and  the  “meat  pies”  (probably  the 
mince  pie  of  our  day),  and  all  the  jocularities  of  the  old 
Christmas  season,  and  we  also  know  that  they  made  a 
point  of  studiously  ignoring  the  anniversary  of  the  King’s 
birthday.  It  is  altogether  likely  they  would  look  with 
even  less  favor  upon  the  suggestive  levities  of  Valentine's 
day. 

The  somewhat  seedy  Cavalier,  who  is  doubtless  offering 
the  Puritan  maideu  an  effusion  in  these,  iu  which  dove  is 
made  to  rhyme  with  love,  and  eyes  with  skies,  nnd  dart 
with  heart,  has  perhaps  been  spending  the  whole  long 
winter  in  the  dull,  cold  little  settlement  for  the  sake  of  es- 
caping, let  us  say,  from  the  pressure  of  his  debts  at  home. 
One  cau  imagine  how  greatly  a man  of  his  parts  must 
have  been  wasted  in  such  surroundings  as  the  picture  in- 
dicates. As  for  t lie  Puritan  maiden,  either  her  heart  in- 
clines more  kindly  toward  the  young  Presbyterian  min- 
ister who.  clad  in  black,  and  with  a voluminous  theological 
volume  under  bis  arm,  regards  the  pleasantries  of  the 
stranger  with  such  manifest  mislikings  — either  this,  or 
else  she  has  been  so  well  brought  up  that  even  a cavalier 
in  a red  cloak  and  with  high  London  manners  cannot  melt 
lier  reserve.  Who  shall  say?  The  ways  of  women  are 
passing  strange  I 

I confess  to  a sympathy  for  the  poor  Cavalier  fellow, 
and  wish  that  a good  tight,  ship  may  be  lading  with  sassa- 
fras-svood  at  some  near-by  port,  and  that  he  may  thence  get 
a safe  passage  back  to  England  again,  nnd  into  more  con- 
genial surroundings.  Howard  Pyle. 
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IY.— WHAT  HARD  TIMES  TAUGHT  THE  FARMERS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

IT  should  be  recorded,  in  strict  regard  for  truth,  that  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  aud  ninety- 
seven  Corn  ceased  to  he  King  in  Kansas.  The  em- 
pire was  overthrown  by  a revolution,  and  that  revo- 
lution consisted  of  changes  in  farming  methods.  To  go 
back  further  in  the  logic  of  events,  it  is  truthful  to  say 
that  the  hard  times  in  a great  measure  brought  about 
these  changes  nnd  developed  the  new  farming  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  his  report  'in  March,  1896,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  said, 

“ In  no  year  of  the  State’s  history  has  the  value  of  the 
wheat  approached  in  magnitude  that  of  the  same  year’s 
corn.” 

That  statement  was  true  then.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
closing  with  the  year  1895  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  Kansas  corn  crop  was  $31,000,000,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  corn  raised  in  those  years  wns  the  enormous  sum 
of  $776,000,000.  The  crop  in  1896  was  worth  $35,000,- 
000.  It  had  been  worth  ns  much  in  one  year  as  $52,000,- 
000  In  1897  it  was  worth  $28,000,000,  a falling  off  of 
$7,000,000  in  a year  of  plenty  from  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  1897,  according 
to  the  State  statistics,  was  worth  $84,000,000.  Up  to  last 
year  it  was  noteworthy  that  when  there  was  a decline  in 
the  corn  crop  there  was  no  decided  increase  in  the  wheat 
crop.  In  1896  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was  worth 
only  $13,000,000.  Corn  for  that  year  was  worth  $35,000,- 
000.  In  1895  wheat  was  worth  $7,000,000 ; corn,  $46,000,- 
000.  In  1894  the  wheat  was  worth  $11,000,000;  corn, 
$25,000,000.  In  1893  wheat  was  worth  $10,000,000;  corn. 
$32,000,000.  But  in  the  year  1897  wheat  jumped  past 
corn,  and  these  figures,  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  show  it:  Value  of  51.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  $34,000,000;  value  of  152,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
$28,000,000. 

Corn  was  dethroned  in  Kansas  then  and  there.  No  crop 
of  importance  in  the  State  had  ever  shown  such  a per- 
centage of  increase  in  one  year  as  the  wheat  of  1897.  The 
increase  in  production  was  a little  more  than  100  per  cent., 
nnd  the  increase  in  value  was  almost  160  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year.  Corn  fell  off  in  production,  not  in 
price,  but  was  displaced  ns  the  leading  crop  of  the  State. 
It  may  have  been  a mere  coincidence  that  prosperity  for 
the  Kansas  farmer  arrived  at  the  same  time,  thus  enabling 
Governor  Leedy  to  say,  in  his  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion, 

“ The  attacks  upon  the  State,  to  which  it  has  been  so 
long  subject,  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  reputation 
of  Kansas  is  again  ns  good  as  its  character  always  has 
been.” 

The  great  lesson  shown  by  the  dethronement  of  corn  in 
Kansas  is  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  diversifying 
their  crops.  Tp  put  it  in  another  way,  they  are  no  longer 
carrying  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.  Although  it  has 
not  paid  to  raise  corn  exclusively  for  several  years,  the 
Kansas  farmers  kept  on  doing  so.  The  hot  winds  in  1890 
and  1894  reduced  the  crops  to  almost  nothing,  and  in  the 
other  years  the  low  prices  had  practically  the  same  effect 
upon  the  farmer.  Still,  the  farmer  kept  raising  corn.  It 
hail  become  second  nature  to  him.  It  was  cheaper  to 
burn  it  as  fuel  than  to  sell  it,  but  there  was  one  thing  in 
its  favor : it  could  be  fed  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
and  these  could  furnish  food,  at  least  for  the  farmer.  He 
could  live  during  the  hard  times  and  the  low  prices,  even 
if  he  could  not  pay  interest. 

Feeding  the  corn  to  live-stock  had  one  other  important 
effect.  The  Hon.  T.  A.  Hubbard,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Swine-Breeders’  Association,  called  attention  to  it  in  1895, 
when  he  said,  ‘‘Why  do  farmers  market  15 -cent  corn, 
when  it  will  bring  them  30  cents  if  fed  to  hogs?”  The 
farmers  not  only  learned  that  the  best  way  to  sell  corn 
was  by  transforming  it  into  hogs,  but  into  cattle  and 
poultry,  and  the  result  was  that  of  the  $40,000,000  in- 
crease  in  the  productivity  of  Kansas  in  1897  one-half  and 
a trifle  more  came  from  the  increase  in  live-stock.  In 
other  words,  by  the  time  that  1897  arrived  the  Kansas 
farmer  had  found  out  that  there  were  other  things  than 
corn  worth  while  raising,  and  that  although  corn  was 
the  largest  crop,  and  must  continue  to  be  the  largest  crop, 
in  the  Slate,  there  were  profitable  ways  of  disposing  of  it 
other  than  by  selling  it  at  cost  price  or  lower. 

The  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  last  year  adapted  his 
methods  to  his  soil  nnd  to  probable  prices.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  State  is  a sloping  plain.  At  the 
eastern  end  it  has  an  elevation  of  765  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  at  the  western  end  the  elevation  is  3365  feet,  or  a 
rise  which  is  about  seven  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  State  the  crops  almost  never  fail. 
The  western  half  is  given  up  to  native  grasses,  and  is 
called  the  short  grass  country.  It  is  not  productive  of 
cereals  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the  altitude,  the  lack 
of  water,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Nature  intended 
it  for  a live-stock-grazing  country.  The  Hon.  Thomas 
M Potter,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  his  cattle  have  gained 
three  pounds  a day  in  weight  by  feeding  on  these  native 
grasses.  It  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  that  the 
abandoned  towns  and  farms  of  the  State  are  found. 
Farming,  ns  carried  on  elsewhere,  did  not  pay;  but  it  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  also  that  the  revived  cattle 
industry  of  Kansas  is  flourishing.  It  was  in  the  central 
west  that  the  great  wheat  crop  was  raised.  An  analysis 
of  the  farm  report  is  interesting. 

The  reports  for  1897  show  an  increase  of  300,000  head 
of  cattle  for  slaughter  in  one  year.  That  increase  alone 
brought  more  than  $11,000,000  in  the  year's  prosperity 
for  the  State.  Last  year  the  cattle  for  slaughter  in  Kansas 
numbered  1,600,000.  In  1896  they  numbered  1,300,000. 
The  milch-cows  increased  37,000,  showing  a considerable 


increase  in  the  dairying  industry.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  since  the  year  1887  the  average  product  of  a 
cow  has  increased  from  $7  01  in  cheese,  butter,  and  milk 
to  $9  65.  This  is  due  to  a constant  improvement  in  the 
grade  of  stock,  and  shows  another  change  in  the  farming 
methods.  The  increase  in  the  dairy  products  in  1897 
over  1896  was  $300,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a cow 
in  Kansas  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

As  indicating  that  the  dairy  business  will  return  a lib- 
eral profit  if  conducted  wisely,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor — the  man  who  collects  most  of  the 
Kansas  statistics,  except  those  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— said,  in  1895: 

There  has  never  been  a time  in  western  Kansas  when  a farmer  ont 
of  debt,  nnd  with  a family  of  five,  could  not  make  a good  living  with 
twenty  cows,  provided  tie  devoted  enough  time  to  the  raising  of  Kaf- 
fir corn  to  make  feed  for  them. ...  An  investigation  of  results,  made 
by  J.  E.  Nissley,  a practical  Dickinson  County  creamery  man,  develops 
the  fact  that  good  milch-cows  average  |35  to  their  owners  a year,  that 
theavernge  feeding  expeuse  is  nbout  f 20,  nnd  that  the  average  value 
of  the  cows  is  $28.  An  average  profit  of  $15  per  cow,  on  an  investment 
of  $28,  besides  the  raising  of  a cnlf,  is  not  a bad  business  transaction, 
considering  that  the  feed  is  raised  without  expense  other  titan  the  time 
of  the  farmer. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  in  the  crop  figures  for  1897 
is  that  the  number  of  swine  increased  more  than  500,000 
over  the  previous  year.  That  shows  that  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
advice  as  to  the  disposition  of  corn  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed extensively.  Sheep  increased  in  numbers  more 
than  200,000;  but  there  was  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  State  over  the  previous  year.  In  1896  there 
were  846,000  horses  in  Kansas.  In  1897  there  wore  only 
801,000  horses;  but  the  satisfactory  side  to  this  decrease 
was  the  fact  that,  although  there  were  45,000  fewer 
horses,  their  value  was  10  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
horses  of  the  previous  year,  representing  an  increase  in 
value  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

So  many  persons  have  looked  upon  Kansas  as  a “ one- 
crop  State”  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  further  into  the 
analysis  of  what  she  produces.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy items  of  her  resources  is  that  of  poultry  and  eggs 
sold.  To  show  how  great  is  the  value  put  upon  this  item, 
let  me  insert  here  a quotation  from  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  this  topic,  dated 
March  81, 1897.  Mr.  Coburn  says,  in  his  interesting  West- 
ern way  of  grouping  statistics 

In  the  year  ending  March  1, 1896,  the  value  of  Kansas  poultry  and 
eggs  sold  was  $3,608,815,  or  19  per  cent,  more  than  the  entire  value 
of  the  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  castor- tieans,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco, 
broom -corn,  mllo  maize,  Jerusalem  corn,  garden  nnd  horticultural 
products  marketed,  wine,  honey,  sheep,  and  wool  of  the  same  year. 
No  field  crops,  with  the  exception  of  wiieat,  corn,  and  hay,  equalled 
in  value  the  surplus  sold  from  the  Kansas  hens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
geese  in  the  year  named. 

It  was  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  State  and  city  taxes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  leave  on  hand  the  comfortable  nest-egg  of  $175, 000. 
Its  value  was  nearly  twice  (or  95  per  cent.)  greater  tlinn  the  same  year's 
output  of  lead  nnd  zinc  from  our  mines,  conceded  to  be  of  great  rich- 
ness, and  within  23  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the  coal  mined  during 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  23  per  cent,  grenter  than  the  total  paid  in 
the  State  for  teachers’  wages  and  school  supervision  ; more  than  three 
limes  ns  much  ns  the  total  combined  ninonnts  paid  for  school  sites, 
buildings,  furniture,  rent,  repairs,  district  library  and  school  apparatus, 
fuel.  Incidentals,  and  all  other  school  purposes  except  salaries.  In 
fact,  the  poultry  came  withiu  about  14  per  cent,  of  paying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  public  schools. 

The  poultry  and  egg3  in  1897  brought  $250,000  more  to 
the  State  than  in  1896,  atul  much  of  it  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  work  that  this 
department  does  for  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Not  only 
has  it  a system  of  correspondence  probably  unmatched  by 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but  it  keeps  constantly  in 
touch  with  all  sorts  of  farmers,  and  notifies  them  frequent- 
ly ns  to  the  results  in  important  experiments.  It  issues 
its  reports  quarterly,  and  they  are  not  the  cut  and  dried 
affairs  that  such  documents  usually  are.  They  not  only 
contain  information,  but  entertainment.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Coburn,  whose  work  is  so  valuable 
that  he  is  the  only  Republican  official  of  importance  that 
the  Populists  did  not  oust  when  they  came  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  State  government.  Mr.  Coburn  is  a man  of 
decided  sentiment,  which  is  mixed  up  in  a picturesque 
way  with  the  practical  method  he  employs  in  looking  af- 
ter the  affairs  of  his  department.  His  reports  bear  in  red 
ink  such  titles  as  these:  “Cow-Culture,”  “The  Helpful 
Hen."  “The  Beef  Steer  and  his  Sister." 

These  reports  contain  not  only  a “ breezy  introduction  ” 
by  Mr.  Coburn,  but  miscellany  of  all  sorts  relating  to  the 
subject  dealt  with.  There  are  not  only  long  tables  of 
statistics  in  them,  but  excerpts  from  newspapers,  and  also 
essays  and  pictures.  So  desirable  are  these  reports  that 
on  the  morning  of  my  visit  to  Mr.  Coburn  he  asked  me 
to  lift  a basket  full  of  letters  and  guess  the  weight. 
There  were  twenty -five  pounds  of  letters  that  had  just 
arrived,  nnd  all  were  requests  for  copies  of  the  “ Help- 
ful Hen.”  Illustrating  the  sentiment  that  lies  under  the 
surface  in  Mr.  Coburn,  one  may  find  printed  in  red  ink 
on  the  cover  of  this  book,  and  directly  under  its  title, 
these  words,  which,  being  without  quotation  marks,  and 
also  being  somewhat  sentimental  and  eloquent  in  a Kansas 
way,  I take  to  be  the  output  of  Mr.  Coburn: 

While  everything  else  wns  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  she  (the  “ Helpful 
Hen  ”)  increased  and  multiplied ; stie  supported  herself  and  the  fam- 
ily, too.  The  very  insects  that  would  have  despoiled  the  farm  site  fat- 
tened upon,  laying  her  daily  egg — the  blessed  egg  that  took  the  place 
of  beef  and  milk,  mnlton  nnd  pork— nnd  in  good  time,  after  nil  these 
services,  surrendered  her  toothsome  body  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Almost  the  first  article  in  this  report  is  one  clipped  from 
the  Western  Farmer  and  written  by  A.  L Crosby.  It  gives, 
in  iraitatiou  Biblical  lauguage,  the  conversation  between  a 


husband  and  wife  as  to  their  experiment  in  raising  poultry 
The  wife  had  agreed  to  buy  all  the  grain  needed  for  the 
poultry  of  her  husband,  and  he  in  turn  agreed  to  pay  her 
the  market-price  for  all  the  eggs  and  chickens  that  were 
consumed  in  the  household,  and  this  account  of  their  set- 
tlement is  given : 

Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  taketh  out  his  little  book,  and  nhoweib 
unto  his  wife  how  many  measures  of  grain  she  had  bought  of  him  and 
the  price  thereof,  nnd  that  she  was  indebted  unto  him  to  the  amount 
of  seventy-five  dollars  lawful  money. 

Then  bis  wife  said  unto  him  : “Give  me  the  price  of  a measure  of 
corn,  also  of  oats  and  of  other  grains,  that  I have  had  of  thee,”  and  lie 
having  done  so,  she  looketh  over  her  parchment  whereon  she  had 
marked  the  price  of  the  merchant  for  those  grains,  aud  potting  down 
some  figures,  reduceth  the  amount  of  dollars  to  sixty  and  five,  which 
she  slioweth  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  aud  explaineth  the  matter  unto 
him,  and  snyeth  unto  him  : “My  lord  is  a just  man  nnd  would  not  de- 
fraud even  his  wife;  behold,  this  is  the  price  of  the  merchant  who 
keepeth  the  market  at  the  place  where  the  roads  do  cross.” 

And  the  lord  of  the  manor  said : “ Let  it  be  as  thou  wilt.”  (For  he 
thought  he  was  very  safe.) 

Then  the  woman  gathered  herself  up,  and  with  a voice  of  exceeding 
sweetness  did  tell  unto  the  lord  of  the  manor  how  many  score  of  doz- 
ens of  eggs  they  had  consumed,  and  how  many  dozens  of  chickens 
they  had  eaten,  botli  fried  and  roasted,  and  the  price  the  merchant 
received  for  the  eggs  nnd  the  chickens,  aud  the  price  thereof  was  for 
the  eggs  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per  dozen,  nnd  when  the  blizzard 
arose  in  the  laud  the  price  for  the  space  of  two  weeks  wns  forty  cents. 

And  the  price  of  the  chickens  was  from  two  to  four  dollars  a dozen, 
and  the  sum  of  the  whole  wns  just  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-five  dol- 
lars more  than  the  cost  of  the  feed. 

And  the  woman  said : “ Pay  unto  me  one  hnndred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  take  thou  the  five  dollars  and  buy  thyself  a piece  of  sackcloth, 
and  I will  furnish  the  ashes  free."  (For  there  was  nothing  mean  about 
this  woman.) 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  requests  for  such  an  at- 
tractive official  compilation  come  in  by  the  pound,  and 
that  the  result  is  that  the  farmer  of  Kansas  profits  by  the 
serious  side  of  the  story  it  tells? 

There  are  other  interesting  items  in  the  list  of  Kansas's 
crops  and  products,  and  although  figures  are  dry,  I ven 
ture  to  reproduce  some  more,  because,  like  pictures,  they 
tell  a story  in  their  own  way,  one  that  cannot  be  told  so 
well  in  any  other  manner.  The  value  of  the  oats  in  the 
State  for  1897  was  nearly  $4,000,000;  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  $2,600,000;  millet,  $2,000,000;  sorghum.  Kaffir 
corn  and  maize  for  fodder.  $6,000,000  ; tame  grasses, 
$3,000,000;  prairie  grasses,  $4,300,000;  horticulture,  gar- 
den products,  and  wine,  $1,500,000.  The  wine  in  this 
list  is  the  greatest  surprise  of  ail,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Kansas  is  a prohibition  State  in  theory.  I am 
sorry  that  the  item  escaped  my  notice  until  after  I had 
left  the  State,  so  that  it  was  too  late  to  ask  what  becomes 
of  the  wine  and  how  the  valuation  is  put  on  it  if  it  is  not 
sold  in  the  State. 

I find,  however,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  issued  early  in  January  of  this  year, 
that  wine  was  made  in  no  less  than  82  of  the  106  counties 
of  the  State:  that  the  vineyards  number  7121;  that  tlw 
number  of  gallons  of  wine  produced  was  231,364,  which, 
at  75  cents  a gallon,  was  worth  $173.523 — a neat  little  sum 
for  such  au  industry  in  a prohibition  State!  Closer  ex 
amination  of  the  tables  shows  that  the  county  raising  the 
most  wine  is  Doniphan,  which  has  a record  of  497  vine- 
yards, producing  49,892  gallons  of  wine,  worth  $37,419. 
An  examination  of  the  map  of  Kansas  shows  that  Doni- 
phan County  is  in  the  very  northeastern  corner  of  the 
State,  adjoining  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Missouri. 
Nebraska  aud  Missouri  are  not  prohibition  States,  and  if 
this  fact  has  any  relation  to  Doniphan  County's  wine  pro 
duction  other  than  a mere  coincidence,  of  course  that  is 
another  story. 

Perhaps  one  hint  as  to  the  consumption  of  Kansas  wine 
may  be  had  from  an  experience  I had  at  supper  in  a hotel 
in  Marysville,  in  the  northern  central  part  of  the  Stan-, 
one  evening.  I noticed  a decanter  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  filled  with  something  red,  and  said  to  the  waiter- girl, 

“ What  is  in  that  decanter?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ Is  it  wine?” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.” 

“ Well,  it’s  something  to  drink?” 

“It  looks  that  way.” 

“ Is  it  given  away  with  the  meals  here?” 

“ See  here,  mister,  I think  you  had  better  taste  some  of 
that,  and  if  you  are  the  kind  of  man  you  look,  you  won't 
ask  any  more  questions  of  me  in  this  prohibition  State." 

Although  I was  squelched,  I did  follow  directions.  It 
was  a fair  brand  of  port  wine,  nnd  although  it  may  he  a 
style  known  only  in  Kansas  to  furnish  such  a product  at 
supper,  I purposely  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  hotel.  I wns  told  that  they  had  free  sherry  for  break 
fast.  It  wa9  in  that  same  town  that  I found  a big  wooden 
sign  stretching  clear  across  the  sidewalk  from  building 
to  the  curb,  on  the  busiest  block  in  the  main  street,  which 
read,  “ Are  you  dry?”  Then  a hand  with  a finger  point- 
ed straight  at  the  door  of  a saloon  in  full  blast.  I went 
in,  nnd  found  that  in  no  way  did  the  place  differ  from 
saloons  in  other  States.  There  were  six  saloons  in  that 
town  of  about.  3000  persons,  and  the  monthly  fines,  in  lieu 
of  license,  went  a great  ways  toward  the  support  of  the 
schools  nnd  other  institutions.  Perhaps  Kansas  wine 
goes  into  many  of  these  saloons. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  crop  statistics  in  Nebraska,  for  the 
reason  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  devotes  itself 
chiefly  to  a State  fair  once  a year,  and  not  to  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  done  in  Kansas.  You  may  gather  facts 
about  Nebraska  mortgages  easier  than  about  Nebraska 
crops  ami  products.  The  Omaha  Bee,  early  in  October, 
published  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  crops 
in  that  Stale  for  1897,  and  Governor  Holcomb  sent  me 
personally  what  he  said  was  the  estimate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  figures  in  both 
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cases  are  identical,  and  I am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  secretary  got  them  from  the  Bee 
or  the  Bee  got  them  from  the  secretary,  inas- 
much as  neither  gives  the  other  credit. 

The  chief  fact  about  the  Nebraska  figures 
is  that  they  show  that  corn  is  still  king  in 
that  commonwealth.  The  value  of  the  33,- 
0UO.000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  was,  in  Ne- 
braska, $23,000,000  ; of  the  230,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  raised,  $42,000.000 ; of  the  69,- 
000.000  bushels  of  oats,  $10,000,000;  of  the 
5,000.000  bushels  of  rye,  $1,800,000;  of  the 
4,600,000  tons  of  hay,  $14,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  farm  products  at  local  mar- 
ket prices  was  $99,000,000;  dairy  products, 
$9.500,000 ; eggs.  $2,250,000;  poultry.  $5,- 
500,000;  live-stock,  $44,000,000— a total  of 
more  than  $161,000,000,  against  a total  of 
$230,000,000  for  1897  raised  in  Kansas. 

There  has  been  so  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  and  corn 
by  the  acre  and  bushel,  and  the  consequent 
profit  in  that  branch  of  farming  in  the  West, 
that  I append  here  a statement  given  to  me 
in  type  writing  by  Secretary  Coburn  as  to 
wheat-culture: 


James  Glover,  of  Harper  Connty,  Kansas,  Beads  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  itn  estimate,  which  he 
says  many  good  farmers  approve  or  have  verified, 
allowing  the  coat  at  which  wheat  can  lie  and  ia  raised 
for  in  that  connty,  on  lands  that  can  he  lwinght  for  $10 
to  ft  2 per  acre,  and  give  yields  ranging  anywhere  from 
15  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Ills  figures  are  as  follows : 

COST  OP  AN  ACRE  OF  WHEAT. 


Interest  on  laud  ($15  per  acre),  at  8 per  cent.  ...  $1  20 

Taxes 18 

Ploughing 80 

Harrowing  twice 20 

Drilling 25 

Heading 1 00 

Seed,  average 00 


14  18 

On  the  foregoing  basis  he  places  the  cost  per  bnshcl 
on  different  yields  per  acre,  including  C cents  per 
bushel  in  each  instance  for  thrashing,  thus: 


15  bnshels  j>er  acre  cost  34  cents  per  bushel. 

18  “ ••  “ “ 29  “ “ 

20  “ “ “ « 27  “ “ “ 

» '*  

It  is  on  record  that  in  1889  E.  P.  Burchfield,  of  Har- 
per County,  raised  an  average  of  42J^  bushels  on  a 
80-acre  field  ; J.  P.  Marker,  of  Ellsworth  County,  the 
same  year  raised  50  bnshels  per  ncre  on  130  acres; 
Israel  McComas.  of  Jackson  Connty,  had  51  bushels 
average  on  a 19-acre  field  ; and  Warren  Pulton,  of  Pot- 
tawntomie  Comity,  harvested  54  bushels  per  acre  from 
18  acres.  Secretary  Cobttrn  has  no  donbt  later  t brush- 
ing will  show  that  these  figures  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  surpassed  this  year  (1897)  in  Sumner, 
Cowley,  and  other  counties,  but  suggests  it  would  lie 
a mistake  for  everybody  to  “ rush  into  wheat,”  ex- 
pecting to  acquire  fortune  through  often  realizing  the 
phenomena]  yields  mentioned. 


Bank  - Commissioner  Breidenthal  tells  me 
that  in  some  of  tlie  places  where  the  phe- 
nomenal wheat  yields  have  come  he  lias  1 
known  of  instances  where  the  cost  of  raising 
it  was  even  ns  low  as  10  cents  a bushel. 
But  l hose,  of  course,  are  extreme  cases,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  computing  general  prof- 
its are  useless.  As  lo  the  cost  of  raising  corn, 
jierhaps  the  best  figures  to  be  obtained  are 
those  furnished  by  J.  W.  Robison,  of  El 
Dorado,  Kansas,  who  is  known  ns  the  “ Corn 
King”  of  the  Slate.  Mr.  Robison  lias  had 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Svrcp  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhara. 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegekt’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 


TheOriginai.  Angostura  Bitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.W.  Abbott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label.  | 
-lAJv.\  I 
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an  experience  covering  forty-seven  crops  in 
Kansas  and  Illinois,  and  lias  had  recently 
nearly  3000  acres  under  cultivation.  He 
gives  as  the  cost  a bushel  of  raising  corn  by 
what  is  known  as  “check  growing,”  17} 
cents;  by  listing,  15  cents.  He  tells  of  some 
phenomenal  crops  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  corn  up  to  the  time  it  was  stored 
in  the  cribs  was  only  7}  cents  a bushel.  One 
of  those  years  was  1889. 

So  much  also  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  a good  crop  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  the  Middle  West  that  I here  re- 
produce a little  table  that  was  compiled  for 
me  by  a State  official  in  Nebraska:  - 

The  large  yields  of  grain  ia  Nebraska  since  the 
settlement  of  the  State  are  sufficient  guarantee  for 
great  crops  in  the  fntnre.  The  Nebrnskn  crop  re- 
port, compiled  from  official  information,  shows  the 
following  condition  for  each  year  from  1SC9  to  1897. 


1S69  Big  crop. 

1870  Failure. 

187 1 Good  crop. 

1878  Good  crop. 

1873  Short  crop. 

1874  Failure. 

1875  Good  crop. 

187(1  Good  crop. 

1877  Good  crop,  j 

1878  Good  crop. 

1879  Good  croj). 

1880  Short  crop. 

188t  Good  crop. 

1882  Good  crop. 

1883  Good  crop. 


1884  Good  crop. 

1SS5  Good  crop. 

1880  Good  crop. 

1557  Short  crop. 

1558  Good  crop. 

1889  Big  crop. 

1890  Failure. 

1891  Big  crop. 

1892  Good  crop. 

1893  Short  crop. 

1894  Failure. 

1895  Fair  crop. 

1896  Good  crop. 

1897  Big  crop. 


In  other  words,  there  have  been  in  twentv- 
nine  years  in  Nebraska  four  big  crops,  six- 
teen good  crops,  four  short  crops,  one  fair 
crop,  and  only  four  crop  failures.  The  same 
weather  conditions  practically  prevail  in 
(Continued  on  page  189.) 


We  publish,  as  a great  curiosity,  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  lelter,  received  more 
than  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  from  the  “Rebel  Chief,”  or 
usurping  Emperor,  of  China,  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  quantities  of  his  CHERRY  PEC- 
TORAL and  CATHARTIC  PILLS— then, 
as  now,  famous  for  their  curative  virtues — 
which  the  Doctor  sent  him  as  a present : 

To  Doctor  Aver  in  Amp.rioa, 

The  great  curing  Barbarian  of  the  outside  country. 

Yonr  present  of  sweet  caring  seeds  (Pills)  and  fra- 
grant curing  drops  ( Pectoral ) of  the  Cherry  smell,  has 
been  brought  to  Hugsea-Tseiie— the  mighty  Emperor 
(Ewnngto)  of  the  terrible,  stout  Ming  Dynasty,  by 
grace  of  Heaven  restored  after  an  interval  of  ages— 
Prince  of  Peace  (Ta-ping-Wang)  of  Chinn,  the  central 
flowery  land.  He  directed  his  powerful  Mandarins  to 
give  them  to  the  sick  according  to  what  the  Interpre- 
ters read  from  your  printed  papers  (directions).  Be 
profoundly  happy,  O wise  Barbarian  ! for  I,  Ynng- 
seu-Tsing,  say  it.  Yonr  curing  seeds  and  sweet  cur- 
ing drops  were  given  to  the  sick  in  his  army  of  the 
Winged-Sword,  and  have  made  them  well.  Be  pro- 
foundly happy  while  yon  live,  for  this  is  known  to 
the  Mighty  Ernjieror  of  Chinn,  who  approves  your 
skill  and  permits  you  to  send  more  of  your  curing 
Medicines  for  his  fierce  armies  of  myriads  of  men. 

They  may  lie  given  to  Chiang-l/n,  chief  Mandarin 
of  the  Red  Button,  at  Shanghai,  who  will  repay  yon 
with  Tea,  or  Silk,  or  Gold. 

The  high  Mandarins  of  Chinn  have  henrd  of  yonr 
great  knowledge,  surpassing  all  other  foreigners,  even 
aspiring  to  equal  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  own  heal- 
ing teachers,  who  make  remedies  that  cure  instantly. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  you  bow  in  trembling  terror 
before  onr  Mighty  Emperor. 

Written  by  YANG-SEU-TSING, 

Minister- in -chief  of  the  restored  Imperial  Ming 
Dynasty,  destined  by  the  heavenly  wisdom  to 
rule  in  Chiua. 

( Translated  by  the  American  Consulate  at 
IIong-Kong,  China,  3d  May,  1855.) 

— From  Cowley’s  “ History  of  Lowell.” 
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with  fancy  backs, 
for  Wheeling  and  Golf  Suits. 
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grow  paying  crops  because  they're  I 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For  I 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes.  V 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper.  I 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it.  | 
D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A FAIR  SKIN 


can  always  be  insured,  free  from  all  im- 
perfections—whether  effects  of  exposure 
to  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or  subject 
to  chronic  skin  trouble— by  using 

HINDS’ 

HONEY  and  ALMOND  CREAM 


Chspped  Hands, 
Face  and  Lips, 
Rough,  Hard,  and 
Irritated  Skin, 


Pimples, 

Chafing,  Itching, 
Scaly  Eruptions, 
Eczema,  etc. 


Free  from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it 
leaves  no  visible  trace  of  its  use. 

It  softens,  improves,  and  preserves  the  skin,  and  for  the  face  makes 
the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

A SAMPLE  BOTTLE  sent  for  6 (six)  cents,  with  descriptive  book. 
For  sale  at  Druggists,  or  sent,  charges  prepaid,  50  cents. 

A.  S.  MINDS,  T2-E  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


Why  Art  Best 


(OCKTAUS 


Years  of  experience  have  verified  the  theory  that  a Cocktail  made  of 
the  best  materials  and  aged  is  infinitely  better  than  those  prepared 
as  wanted.  A9  a Cocktail  is  substantially  a blend  of  different  liquors, 
and  as  the  oldest  distillers  are  a unit  in  admitting  that  all  blends 
improve  with  age,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a fact,  ratified  by  the  general 
experience  of  the  trade,  that  an  aged  mixed  drink  of  any  kind  is  supe- 
rior to  one  made  as  wanted.  Cocktails  as  served  over  bars  are  made 
entirely  by  guess,  while  the  Club  Cocktails  are  aged  all  ready  for 
use,  and  require  only  to  be  poured  over  cracked  ice  and  strained  off  to 
be  in  perfect  condition.  They  are  made  entirely  by  actual  weight 
and  measurement,  and,  admitting  that  the  same  quality  of  materials 
are  used  in  both  cases,  the  wholesale  form  of  making  must  be  the  only 
way  of  getting  Cocktails  of  uniform  quality. 

In  the  past  the  male  sex  were  the  only  ones  privileged  to  par- 
take of  that  daintiest  of  American  drinks,  the  “Cocktail.”  With  the 
innovation  of  Club  Cocktails  it  has  been  made  possible  for  the  gentler 
sex  to  satisfy  its  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  concoction  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  and  which  has  heretofore  not  been 
obtainable  by  them. 

AVOID  IMITATIONS.  I G*  F*  HEUBLEIN &BR0’. Sole  Proprietors 

Sold  by  Dealers  generally,  and  on  the  Dining  3<>  Br‘>adw»r-  New  'ork- 

and  Buffet  Cars  of  the  principal  railroads.  I Hartford,  Conn.  ao  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 


, Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
I Send  cash  or  Post-Office  order  to 


Sharpens  razors  quickest  and  best  because  of  pecul- 
iar construction.  Made  of  elk  hide  and  tanned  by 
special  process,  hones  and  strops  at  same  time,  gives  l 
an  ideal  edge,  keeps  razors  in  condition  all  the  time.  I 
Barbers  will  quickly  see  its  wonderful  properties. 

Sent  for  One  Dollar. 

Delivered  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 

NEW  ENGLAND  LEATHER  CO. 

^ 33  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Absolutely  Reliable 
Always. 

THE 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 
NEW  MODELS. 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A f rica. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  & Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 

PRIZE  WINNERS 

!«??,%  s&rsaaw.? 

-■  fy  new.  tells  all  about 
■ a winner,  how  to  MAKE 
ratoins  beautiful  lithograph 
, Jn  theirnatural  colors.  Send 

1U. 


OKER’S  BITTERN 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter  of  digestion.  I ■ 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer,  ft vM 

or  Iiruuu 


£i8im 


$525 


Agent’s  profits  per  month.  Will  prov 
>uy  forfeit.  New  articles  just 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

travelers’ 
Xettersof  Grebit 

Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  HY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMH.YKI)  ST..  E.  C. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buyinj 
found  the  genuine  SOU 
Hiding  name  ol 
e spells— 

S O H M E H. 

»w  York  IVareroonis,  149  I.V>  Ka*t  14th  Street. 

Will  remove  to.  nejv  SOHMER  BUILDING, 

170  Fifth  Avdi|uK:44r-  JSfreef,  about  February. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

Of  the  United  States. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages $36,175,726.10 

Real  Estate,  including  the  Equitable  Building  and 

purchases  under  foreclosure  of  mortgages 26,622,906.53 

United  States  Stocks,  State  and  City  Stocks  and  other 
investments,  as  per  market  quotations  Dec.  31,  1897 

(market  value  over  cost,  $7,496,631.93) 126,237,940.98 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks  (market  value 

Dec.  31,  1897,  $14,976,578.00) 12,051,800.00 

Real  Estate  outside  the  State  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding purchases  under  foreclosure  and  office 

buildings 13,790,363.88 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest 16,267,823.83 

Balances  due  from  agents. 459,058.67 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued 588,746.05 

Premiums  due  and  unreported,  less  cost  of  collection  2,483,313.00 
Deferred  Premiums,  less  cost  of  collection 2,198,629.00 

Total  Assets $236,876,308.04 

We  hereby  certify . that,  after  a personal  examination  of  the 
securities  and  accounts  described  in  the  foregoing  statement  for 
the  year  1897,  we  find  the  same  to  be  true  and  correct  as  stated. 
The  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  above  statements  are  valued  at  the 
market  price  December  31,  1897. 

Francis  W.  Jackson,  Auditor.  A.  W.  Maine,  2nd  Auditor. 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve  (or  Assurance  Fund)  on  all  existing  policies, 
on  the  Legal  Standard  on  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  future  interest  earnings  will  be  at  the 

rate  of  41! '.  .$184,191,538.00 

All  other  Liabilities 2,141,595  20 

Total  Liabilities $ 1 86,333, 1 33-20 

Surplus $50,543-1 74-84 


INCOME. 

Premium  Receipts 

Cash  received  for  Interest  and  from  other  sources  . . 


$38-563-273-65 

10,008,995.88 


Income - $48,572,269.53 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death  Claims $11,723,453.58 

Matured  and  Discounted  Endowments 1,160,578.65 

Annuities 515.692.00 

Surrender  Values 3,157,494.68 

Matured  Tontine  Values 2,205,199.00 

Dividends  paid  to  Policy-Holders 2.343,896.23 

Paid  Policy-  H olders $ 2 1 , 1 06,3 1 4. 1 4 

Commissions,  advertising,  postage,  and  exchange.. ..  4,624,913.04 

All  other  payments;  Taxes,  salaries,  medical  exami- 
nations, general  expenses,  etc 3,912,050.43 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund 3.500,000.00 


Disbursements 


$33, !43, 277.6! 


ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT  POLICIES  STATED  AT  THEIR  COMMUTED  VALUES. 


Outstanding  Assurance $95 1,165,837.00 

New  Assurance  written  in  1897 $156,955,693.00 

Proposals  for  Assurance  Examined  and 

Declined $24,49 1 -973-°° 


We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Equitable  Society,  in  accordance  with  its  by-laws,  to  revise  and 
verify  all  its  affairs  for  the  year  1897,  hereby  certify  that  we  have, 
in  person,  carefully  examined  the  accounts,  and  counted  and  exam- 
ined in  detail  the  Assets  of  the  Society,  and  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  statement  thereof  is  true  and  correct  as  stated. 


E.  Boudinot  Colt, 
G.  W.  Carleton, 


T.  S.  Young, 

H.  J.  Fairchild, 


) Special  Committee 
>-  of  the  Hoard  of 
) Directors. 


The  average  rate  of  Interest  earned  on  the  Assets  of  the  Society  in  1897  was  4.60^. 

On  a calculation  that  the  Society  will  receive  only  4','  as  its  future  average  rate  of  interest,  the  surplus,  after  deducting  all  liabilities, 
is  $50,543,174.84. 

On  a calculation  that  the  Society  will  receive  only  3#  as  its  future  average  rate  of  interest,  the  surplus,  after  deducting  all  liabilities, 
is  $29,014,300.00. 

The  surplus  of  the  Society  is  greater  than  the  surplus  of  any  other  life  assurance  company  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  on  similar 
computations. 

Whatever  percentage  of  interest  the  Society  may  receive  in  the  future  in  excess  of  the  rate  used  in  the  above  computation  is  accumu- 
lated and  invested  for  the  greater  increase  of  its  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy-holders.  An  apportionment  of  profits  will  be  made 
as  usual  to  policy-holders  during  the  year  1898  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  respective  policies. 

We  hereby  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement. 

George  VV.  Phillips,  Actuary.  J.  G.  Van  Cise,  Assistant  Actuary. 


State  of  New  York,  Insurance  Department,  Albany,  February  i,  1898. 

I hereby  certify  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  Eighty-four  of  the  Insurance  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
have  caused  the  policy  obligations  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  outstanding  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  to  be  valued  as  per  the  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  at  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  I certify  the  same  to  be 
$184,191,538.00.  Louis  F.  Payn , Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
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( Continued  from,  page  m.) 

Kansas  as  in  Nebraska,  and  il  is  safe  to  assume  tlmt  the 
same  statistics  are  true  of  the  neighboring  State.  If  the 
law  of  averages  holds  good  in  farmiug  as  in  other  call- 
ings. it  would  seem  to  be  not  a difllcult  tiling  to  prepare 
for  the  poor  years  in  farming  in  those  States.  There  have 
been  more  than  twice  as  many  good  and  big  years  as 
short  years  and  failures.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  twice 
out  of  three  times  will  be  either  a good  or  a big  crop. 

The  hard  times  not  only  taught  the  farmer  the  need  of 
diversification  in  his  crops,  but  it  taught  him  one  other 
most  important  thing.  That  was  to  care  for  his  ma- 
chinery. Up  to  1890  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  had 
no  great  amount  of  drudgery  to  do  in  raising  his  crops, 
such  us  the  Eastern  farmer  knows.  He  pul  his  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  ground  and  worked  over  them,  but  they  grew 
without  much  trouble.  Prices  were  high,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  commonest  sights  in  the  West  to  see  expensive 
farm  machinery  standing  out  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
weather.  Such  carelessness  was  almost  criminal.  Splen- 
did reapers  and  the  other  costly  machinery  of  modern 
farming  were  treated  as  though  there  were  of  no  more 
value  than  the  ordinary  wheelbarrow.  You  see  the  same 
carelessness  to  some  extent  nowadays.  In  my  recent  trip 
through  the  eastern  end  of  the  Stale  from  north  to  south 
I saw  perhaps  fifty  farms  where  farm  machinery  was  left 
exposed  to  the  weather,  but  it  was  the  rare  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

Another  thing  that  the  hard  times  taught  was  economy 
in  little  things.  The  farmers  of  Kansas  are  now  saving 
manures  and  making  use  of  them.  They  are  improving 
their  breeds  of  cattle  and  poultry.  They  are  studying 
markets  aud  prices.  One  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  Nebraska,  who  has  made  more  than  $100,000,  start- 
ing with  nothing,  told  me  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
success  was  to  take  “sure  winnings,”  and  not  hold  on  for 
fabulous  prices  with  the  ruin  that  often  follows  in  their 
trail.  The  farmer  has  also  learned  to  plough  deep  and  to 
keep  on  giving  the  soil  on  which  his  crops  are  raised  the 
benefits  of  air  and  sunshine.  He  has  learned  that  a small 
bunch  of  cattle  or  sheep  is  a desirable  thing  to  raise,  iu 
addition  to  com  and  wheat,  and  that  hogs  are  the  best 
paying  scavengers  a farm  can  have.  In  other  words,  he 
has  become  convinced  that  farming  is  not  only  a business, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  business  principles,  but  that  it 
is  a science,  and  to  some  extent  an  art,  requiring  a delicate 
adjustment  of  nature’s  gifts  to  sound  economic  principles. 
One  man  put  it  in  another  way  that  is  blunter  and  per- 
haps more  expressive  when  he  said  to  me,  “ You  will  sec 
very  little  more  fool  farming  in  this  State  hereafter.” 

After  one  studies  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Kansas 
in  about  thirty-five  years,  all  practically  through  the  farm- 
ing industry,  lie  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  has 
lxjen  after  all  very  little  “ fool  farming.”  Agriculture  has 
developed  there  logically  and  along  simple  lines,  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  What  it  has  accomplished  iu  those 
years  has  been  summed  up  best,  I think,  in  an  address 
given  by  ex-Governor  Felt  at  Topeka  recently,  before  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  said: 

“ Kansas  is  not  poor;  she  is  rich.  A State  whose  popula- 
tion has  gone  from  107,000  in  1860  to  1,334,734  in  1895  is 
not  poor,  and  cannot  be  made  poor  save  by  her  own  peo- 
ple. Of  that  population  1,000.000  dwell  outside  of  the 
ninety-five  towns  and  cities  having  over  1000  population. 
Our  increase  in  population  since  1887  is  45  per  cent.;  in- 
crease in  acreage  of  winter  wheat,  over  200  per  cent.*; 
increase  in  acreage  of  corn,  50  per  cent. ; increase  in  acre- 
age of  tame  grass,  120  per  cent.;  increase  in  acreage  of 
all  field  crops,  over  100  per  cent. 

“ Kansas  cannot  be  poor  when  in  thirty-five  years  she 
has  built  5000  churches,  at  a cost  of  $6,000,000.  Kansas 
is  not  poor;  she  pays  less  than  $120,000  a year  to  support 
paupers;  but  she  has  built  in  thirty -five  years  8000  public- 
school  houses,  and  owns  $9,000,000  worth  of  public-school 
property.  No  people  can  be  poverty-stricken  whose 
homes  have  $2,000,000  in  private  libraries,  and  where 
more  magazines  and  newspapers  are  read  at  the  farmer’s 

fireside  than  under  any  other  sky The  prosperity  of 

Kansas  is  in  the  growth  of  her  farms  and  the  abiding  suc- 
cess of  the  brave  men  and  patient  women  who  have  made 
the  farm  a home,  and  from  the  homes  have  buihled  a State. 
Only  the  secret  archives  of  God’s  recording  angel  can  re- 
veal’ the  secret,  patient,  long-suffering,  heroic  struggle  of 
the  brave,  loyal  wives  and  mothers  who  have  presided  ns 
ministering  angels  at  the  homes  aud  firesides  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas.” 

What  Governor  Felt  says  is  true.  I can  bear  personal 
testimony  as  to  the  rending  the  farmers  do.  I stopped  in 
one  of  three  book-stores  in  a town  of  8000  people,  aud  asked 


the  proprietor  how  large  a sale  of  monthly  magazines  and 
weekly  periodicals  he  had.  He  told  me  that  he  sold  more 
than  500  copies  of  the  vurious  magazines  a month,  and 
that  his  sale  of  weeklies  was  also  large.  He  mentioned 
that  he  sold  75  copies  each  week  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  at  the  time  he  gave  me  the  information  he  had  no 
knowledge  lliut  I was  more  than  an  ordinary  visitor  to  the 
town  from  New  York.  This  was  the  record  in  only  one 
of  three  stores,  and,  of  course,  was  in  addition  to  what 
came  to  town  by  subscription  through  the  mails. 

One  of  the  foremost  editors  in  Chicago  said  to  me,  when 
I started  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska: 

“ A great  public  man  said  to  me  twenty-five  years  ago, 
‘ An  American  race  of  giants  is  to  come  out  of  the  Middle 
West.’  I think  you’ll  find  indications  of  it.  They  are 
the  most  intelligent  people  on  earth.  The  native-born 
population  number  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They  have 
iiad  hard  times  and  have  been  in  distress,  but  whatever 
may  be  said  of  them  and  their  vngarics,  they  arc  already 
beginning  to  produce  giants  iu  intellect.”  < 


In  such  a country  one  would  scarcely  look  fur  so  mod- 
ern an  institution  as  organized  athletics.  In  some  of  the 
schools,  now  and  again,  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirit 
spends  its  energy  in  native  games  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other that  have  to  do  with  slicks  and  stones,  and  are  best 
suited  to  girls.  Occasionally,  too,  on  the  streets  in  China, 
one  sees  the  boys  at  play  with  a bit  of  wood,  kicking  it 
about  iu  a primitive  sort  of  hop-scotch.  In  some  of  the 
missionary  schools  there  has  been  an  effort  here  and  there 
by  an  athletic  teacher  to  introduce  baseball  and  association 
football,  but  as  yet  with  no  satisfactory  results,  although 
I was  told  of  a school  up  country  which  actually  played 
football  regularly.  My  informant  was  not  very  certain 
of  his  knowledge,  however. 

Not  even  is  there  the  scrub  mim/sm -racing  in  China  by 
the  boatmen  that  may  be  seen  once  in  a while  in  Japan, 
although  20,000  men  live  with  their  families,  day  nnd 
night,  on  boats  in  the  Ilong-kong  harbor,  and  in  the  har- 
bor of  Canton  the  floating  population  is  estimated  at  ten 
times  that  number— a separate  class  from  the  landsmen— 


RACE-COURSE,  STEEPLE-CHASE  COURSE,  POLO  AND  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  AND  GOLF-COURSE  IN  THE  WONG 
NEI-GUONG  VALLEY  (HAPPY  VALLEY),  HONG  KONG. 


Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  will  be  absent  several  months  on 
a sporting  tour  around  the  world , including  a tour  of  obser- 
vation in  the  West  and  in  Europe,  and  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion for  big  game  in  Siam,  tcliich  he  has  undertaken  for 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

During  Mr.  Whitney's  absence  this  department  will  pub- 
lish contributions  from  well  - known  writers  upon  social 
subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sjs/rt.  The  next  number  will 
contain  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  entitled  “ A Harvard 
Man  at  Oxford,"  by  John  Corbin. 


N ON-ATHLETIC  CHINA. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

There  is  no  native  athletic  movement  in  China.  The 
only  suggestion  I saw  of  anything  so  modern  was  furnish- 
ed by  two  Chinamen  mounted  on  bicycles,  one  at  Shang- 
hai and  one  at  Hong  kong,  and  they  were  probably  ser- 
vants of  Europeans.  This  is  not  because  the  Chinaman 
is  lacking  in  ability,  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a much 
better  head  (and  heart  too)  than  the  Japanese,  but  because 
unity  of  purpose  or  endeavor  or  progression  of  any  sort 
is  foreign  to  Chinn. 

Poor  John  Chinaman  is  ns  much  underrated  as  the  Jap 
is  overrated.  The  coolies,  as  the  very  lowest  class  is 
called,  are  a miserable  lot  thn.  eke  out  an  existence  by 
any  means,  and  are  dense  to  solidity  in  heart  and  head; 
but  the  tradesmen,  and  all  classes  above  them,  are  as  quick- 
witted as  the  Japanese,  much  more  persevering,  and  in- 
finitely more  dependable.  The  Chinese  merchant  will 
fulfil  liis  contracts  even  though  he  be  a loser  by  a turn  in 
the  market;  the  Japanese  has  no  sense  of  moral  responsi 
bility  whatever.  He  breaks  his  contracts  as  readily  as  he 
makes  them.  The  Japanese  is  not  apt  to  improve  on  ac- 
quaintance; the  Chinaman  is.  In  Japan  the  government 
is  not  polluted  by  corruption:  in  China  the  government 
simply  reeks  of  corruption.  What  can  be  expected  of  a 
nation  whose  sponsors  lay  waste  her  resources  while  she 
is  fighting  for  very  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Chinese  officials  actually 
supplied  the  army  with  worthless  guns  and  dummy  shells 
to  use  against  the  Japanese — pocketing  the  difference  in 
cost— and  yet  such  scandalous  thieving  was  frequent  nnd 
well  authenticated  during  the  war.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  China  ns  lovalty  to  country,  and  the  difference 
between  China  and  japan,  as  shown  by  the  progressive 
prosperity  of  one  and  the  uncivilized  condition  of  the 
other,  is  best  and  most  briefly  expressed  by  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  a nation,  China  a race. 


with  boats  arranged  in  streets  and  blocks  in  the  harbor, 
and  whose  owners  are  born,  marry,  and  die  on  them. 

At  least  one  explanation  of  the  total  absence  of  occa- 
sional s«/n;w«-racing  may  be  that  the  motive  power  in 
China  is  usually  a woman,  who,  with  a baby  strapped  on 
her  back,  propels  the  samjxin  or  attends  to  the  simple 
housekeeping  with  equal  facility. 

But  the  real  reason  for  no  athletic  activity  is  found  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Chinaman  himself.  He  has  no  ath- 
letic tendencies  whatever.  His  day’s  work,  often  carried 
far  into  the  night,  leaves  him  with  no  inclination  for  fur- 
ther physical  effort,  and  his  environments  all  offer  a silent 
if  powerful  protest  against  unusual  or  unnecessary  endea- 
vor. 

The  Chinaman  finds  his  relaxation  in  gambling,  nnd  of 
games  of  chance  he  has  an  infinite  variety.  Perhaps, 
could  lie  be  introduced  to  the  intoxication  of  horse- racing, 
with  its  attendant  betting-ring,  he  would  become  a hea- 
then gentleman  of  pronounced  and  emphatic  “sporting” 
habits.  As  it  is,  when  he  can.  he  makes  a holiday  of  the 
days  upon  which  the  Shanghai  and  Hong-kong  English 
jockey  clubs  hold  their  races. 

It  is  really  only  using  up  good  space  to  discuss  further 
the  Chinaman's  relation  to  sport.  He  has  none,  and,  from 
the  present  outlook,  it  will  be  many  years  before  he  ac- 
quires any.  But  that  is  not  to  sa^r  there  is  no  sport  in 
China;  for,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  far  East,  save  India,  and  it  is 
praclically  confiued  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  kong.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  English,  although  in  Shang- 
hai there  are  a few  Americans,  and  several  of  them  join  in 
the  sport.  There  is  a counl ry  club  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
most  popular  game  is  of  course  cricket;  but  lawn-tennis, 
boating,  and  a little  football  are  also  played.  There  is  not 
a great  deal  of  football  in  China,  however— the  climate  is 
not  conducive  to  such  vigorous  effort,  especially  at  Hong- 
kong. There  is,  besides,  much  paper  - hunting,  and  an 
occasional  drag-hunt : but  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  great 
success  in  this  direction,  and  fox  hunting  is  impossible 
altogether. 

Inter-port  matches  are  often  arranged  between  Shang- 
hai, Hong  kong  (China),  and  Singapore  (on  the  Malay 
Peninsula J— most  generally  in  cricket— but  these  do  not 
always,  or  even  frequently,  represent  the  actual  playing 
strength  of  the  visiting  port.  The  average  man  in  the 
far  East  is  not  one  of  leisure — if  he  were,  he  would  take 
the  first  ship  for  a more  agreeable  country — and  therefore 
not  once  in  twenty  times  are  the  best  players  able  to  rep- 
resent their  town.  So  the  visiting  teams  are  usually  made 
up  of  whoever  can  arrange  their  affairs  to  take  the  trip. 
At  all  events,  it  provides  sport  and  some  excitement. 

The  most  exciting  sporting  events  of  the  China  year, 
at  both  Shanghai  and  Hong  kong,  are  the  races  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  excitement,  however, 
is  by  no  means  furnished  by  the  speed  of  the  ponies, 
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which  are  the  small-stock  variety  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try, and  have  all  the  Chinaman's  disinclination  to  extra- 
physical  effort.  The  excitement  is  furnished  by  the  fran- 
tic efforts  of  the  gentlemen  jockeys  to  move  their  mounts 
to  unusual  pace.  Sometimes  they  succeed;  more  often 
they  do  not. 

Whatever  the  quality  of  the  racing,  there  is  no  question 
of  the  social  success  of  "the  events.  Race-week  is  the  gala- 
week  of  the  far  East — Europeans  come  in  from  the  out- 
lying provinces,  the  meu-of-war  of  all  nations  steam  to 
the  favored  port,  and  the  holiday-making  is  general.  It 
even  includes  some  of  the  Asiatics,  and  the  stand  reserved 
for  natives,  especially  at  Hong  kong,  holds  a motley  crew 
indeed,  what  with  Chinese.  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Malays, 
Parsecs,  Sikhs,  Hindoos,  Turks,  and  Eurasians. 

The  race-course  at  Hong  kong,  in,  ns  the  Europeans 
call  it.  Happy  Valley,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  hits  of  sporting-ground  I have  ever  seen.  It  is 
situated  in  a pretty  little  valley,  with  high  hills  on  two 
sides,  and  the  ends  narrowing  so  as  to  render  the  out- 
lets almost  invisible.  It  has  a beautiful  pieceof  turf,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  permit  of  an  oval  running-track  seven 
furlongs  around.  The  horse-racing  has  beeu  found  so  tame 
here  that  it  is  supplemented  in  the  season  by  monthly 
gymkhana  meetings,  to  which  fun-making  sport  the  na- 
tive pony  is  letter  adapted.  There  are  also  a steeple-cliase 
course  and  a polo-field,  although  the  ponies  are  not  very 
good  at  this  game  either,  being  too  sluggish,  and  the  play 
becomes  on  that  account  slow.  The  regiment  puts  forth 
a majority  of  the  players,  and  holds  also  an  annual  series 
of  sports  for  the  men.  There  is  a boat-house  near  the 
cricket-ground,  with  a fleet  of  very  fair  boats,  anti,  most 
luxurious  of  all  Eastern  luxuries,  a swimming-tank.  The 
ladies’  tennis-ground  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  bits  of 
landscape-gardening  to  be  found  in  the  country.  There 
are  seven  concrete  courts,  arranged  in  terraces  of  two 
courts  each,  one  above  the  oilier.  The  arrangement  is 
made  necessary  on  account  of  Hong-kong's  situation  at 
the  base  of  and  running  back  into  and  up  a huge  hill — 
considering  it  is  1500  feet  high,  perhaps  mountain  would 
be  the  more  appropriate  term. 

There  is  golf  here,  as  well  as  at  Shanghai — I have,  in- 
deed, yet  to  find  a port  at  which  civilized  men  congregate 
where- golf  is  not.  There  is  pheasant-shooting,  and  there 
are  some  snipe,  quail,  and  a few  woodcock;  far  inland, 
tigers  are  to  be  had  with  careful  hunting. 

IIokq-ko.nq,  November  !,  1897. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  CHARLES  F.  ROE. 

The  appointment  by  Governor  Black  of  Major  C.  F. 
Roe,  commandant  of  Squadron  A,  the  crack  cavalry  or- 
anization  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York,  to  be 
lajor  General  commanding  the  State  troops  has  met  with 
general  commendation  as  the  best  possible  selection.  No 
better  test  of  skill  and  capacity  could  be  needed  than  this 
officer’s  work  in  making  his  squadron  the  most  admirable 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Aside  from  the  fitness  of 
the  promotion,  the  fact  is  of  special  interest  as  forecasting 
the  immediate  reorganization  of  the  Slate  National  Guard. 
It  is  understood  that  General  Roe’s  appointment  was  made 
at  the  instance  of  Adjutant-General  Tillinghast,  who  himself 
had  been  supposed  to  be  an  active  candidate  for  the  place. 
The  plan  of  the  reorganization  includes  the  separation  of 
the  present  First  Brigade  into  two  brigades,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  entire  Guard  of  the  State  into  a single  division 
under  the  new  Major-General.  The  Naval  Reserve,  how- 
ever, is  not  included  in  the  command.  There  were  sev- 
eral names  well  known  in  State  military  affairs  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  major-generalship,  but  all  of 
the  competitors  have  most  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  choice.  It  has  been  understood  from  the 
first  that  General  Roe  only  permitted  the  use  of  his  name 
ou  condition  that  no  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
for  his  appointment,  and  that  it  should  be  a matter  inde- 
pendent of  all  politics. 

The  new  Major-General  is  a New-Yorker  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1864,  some- 
what too  late  to  participate  in  the  experiences  of  the  late 
civil  war.  On  graduation  in  1868  he  was  gazetted  to  the 
First  Cavalry  as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  served  on  the 
frontier  in  the  First  and  Second  regiments  of  cavalry  till 
he  was  mustered  out  in  1870  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  the  army.  Ou  the  reorganization  in  1871  he  entered 
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The  new  Commander  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  York. 


the  Second  Cavalry  again,  and  became  a First  Lieuten- 
ant in  1880.  He  resigned  in  1888  for  family  reasons. 
During  his  regular  service  he  signalized  himself  by  gal- 
lantry on  different  occasions.  He  led  the  first  column 
which  went  to  the  assisiance  of  General  Custer  in  June, 
1876,  but  arrived  on  the  fatal  field  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
too  late.  For  a considerable  time  he  was  adjutant  of  his 
regiment,  a detail  which  is  always  a high  certificate  of 
professional  excellence.  The  year  after  his  resignation 
from  the  army  he  organized  Troop  A,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention,  by  the  results  of  his  ability  as  disciplina- 
rian and  drill-master,  that  it  was  successively  enlarged  to 
two  and  three  troops,  known  as  Squadron  A.  General 
Roe’s  appointment  may  be  regarded  as  a noble  omeu  of 
what  will  come  from  the  new  military  organization. 


THE  SPANISH  MINISTER’S  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  published  in  the  daily  press 
on  February  9.  It  purports  to  be  a private  letter  written 
by  the  Spanish  minister  to  this  country  to  Don  Jose  Canu- 
lejus  which  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Cuban  Junta. 
Our  government  at  once  demanded  Mr.  De  Lome’s  recall, 
but  the  situation  was  relieved  by  the  minister’s  resigna- 
tion. 

Lbgatio*  db  Em'aSa,  Washington. 

Eximo  Seiior  Don  Jose  Canalejas : 

My  Dibtinguisiikd  and  D*ar  Friknd, — Yon  need  not  apologize  for 
not  having  written  to  me;  I also  ought  to  have  written  to  you,  but 
have  not  done  so  on  account  of  being  weighed  down  with  work,  and 
nous  sommes  quittes. 

The  situation  here  continues  unchanged.  Everything  depends  on 
the  political  and  military  success  in  Cuba.  The  prologue  of  this  sec- 
ond method  of  warfare  will  end  the  day  that  the  Colonial  Cabinet 
shull  be  appointed,  and  it  relieves  us  in  the  eyes  of  this  country  of  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  what  may  happen  there,  and  they  must 
cast  the  responsibility  upon  the  Cubans,  whom  they  believe  to  be  so 
immaculate. 

Until  then  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  clearly,  and  I consider  it  to  be 
n loss  of  time  nud  nu  advance  by  the  wrong  road— the  sending  of  emis- 
saries to  tlio  rebel  field,  the  negotiating  with  the  autonomists  not  yet 
declared  to  Iks  legally  constituted,  and  the  discovery  of  tiie  intentions 
nnd  purpose  of  this  government.  The  exiles  will  return  one  by  one, 
and,  when  they  return,  will  come  walking  into  the  sheepfold,  and  the 
chiefs  will  gradually  return.  Neither  of  these  had  the  courage  to 
leave  en  masse,  and  they  will  not  huve  the  courage  thus  to  return. 


ENRIQUE  DUPUY  DE  LOME, 

Late  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States. 


The  message  has  undeceived  the  insurgents,  who  expected  some- 
thing else,  and  has  paralyzed  the  action  of  Congress,  but  I consider  it 
bad. 

Besides  the  natural  and  inevitable  coarseness  [q roseria]  with  which 
he  repeats  all  that  the  press  nnd  public  opinion  of  Spain  has  said  of 
Weyler,  it  shows  once  more  what  McKinley  is:  weak  and  catering  to 
the  rabble,  and,  besides,  a low  politician,  who  desires  to  leave  a door 
open  to  me  and  to  stand  well  with  the  Jingoes  of  his  party. 

Nevertheless,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  will  only  depend  on  ourselves 
whether  he  will  prove  bad  and  adverse  to  ns.  I agree  entirely  with 
you  ; without  a military  success  nothing  will  be  accomplished  there, 
and  without  military  and  political  success  there  is  here  always  danger 
that  the  insurgents  will  be  encouraged,  if  not  by  the  government,  at 
least  by  part  of  the  public  opinion. 

I do  not  believe  you  pay  enough  attention  to  the  role  of  England. 
Nearly  all  that  newspaper  canaille  which  swarms  in  your  hotel  are 
English,  nnd  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  correspondents  of  the 
Journal,  they  are  also  correspondents  of  the  best  newspapers  and 
reviews  of  London.  Thus  it  has  been  since  the  beginning.  To  niy 
mind,  the  only  object  of  England  is  that  the  Americans  should  occupy 
themselves  with  us  and  leave  her  in  peace,  nnd  if  there  is  a war,  so 
much  the  better ; that  would  further  remove  what  is  threatening  her 
— although  that  will  never  happen. 

It  would  be  most  important  that  yon  should  agitate  the  question  of 
commercial  relations,  even  though  it  wonld  be  only  for  effect,  nnd 
that  yon  should  send  here  a man  of  importance,  in  order  that  I might 
use  him  to  make  a propaganda  among  the  Senators  and  others  in 
opposition  to  the  Junta,  and  to  win  over  exiles. 

There  goes  Amblard.  I believe  he  comes  too  deeply  takcu  up  with 
little  political  matters,  and  there  must  be  something  very  great  or  we 
shall  lose. 

Adela  returns  your  salutation,  and  we  wish  you  in  the  new  year  to 
be  a messenger  of  peace  and  take  this  New-Year’s  present  to  poor 
Spain. 

Always  your  attentive  friend  and  servant,  who  kisses  your  hands, 
Enkujuk  Dupcy  dk  Lome. 


PRESIDENT  BARRIOS. 

A stormy  career  was  ended  by  the  assassination,  on  the 
evening  of  February  8,  in  Guatemala  city,  of  President 
Jose  Maria  Reina  Barrios  of  Guatemala.  The  assassin  is 
reported  to  have  been  a man  named  Oscar  Zollinger. 
Barrios  wns  walking  at  the  lime  near  the  palace  accom- 
panied by  five  guards,  by  whom  the  assassin  was  shot  and 
killed  in  flight.  We  are  told  that  the  assassination  was 
not  immediately  a political  act,  hut  it  was  doubtless  a 
result  of  the  animosities  excited  by  the  measures  which 
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The  Champion  of  ex-Cnptain  Dreyfus.— [See  Page  1TQ.] 


the  lute  President  used  to  put  down  the  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  the  republic  last  fall.  In  connection  with 
that  he  ordered  a number  of  arbitrary  and  deplorable 
executions,  and  in  particular  ordered  the  death  of  Si-iinr 
Don  Juan  Aparicio,  a verv  well  known  merchant.  Seiior 
Aparicio’s  death  was  understood  to  have  been  a conse- 
quence of  his  refusal  to  advance  money  to  President 
Barrios  for  use  in  suppressing  the  revolution. 

President  Reina  Bnrrios  was  horn  in  1854,  and  wns  a 
nephew  of  President  Justo  Rufino  Barrios,  who  wns  killed 
in  1885  in  the  war  with  Salvador.  He  was  a fighting 
soldier  from  his  youth  up.  When  thirteen  years  old  he 
took  part  in  an  unsuccessful  revolutionary  movement, 
headed  by  his  uncle,  against  President  Carria.  When  that 
failed  lie  took  refuge  in  Mexico.  His  uncle  finally  be- 
came President,  nnd  after  his  death,  in  1885,  the  younger 
Barrios  was  made  General  of  Division  by  the  Guatema- 
lan legislature  in  recognition  of  his  gallantry  in  battle. 

In  1886  President  Barillas  appointed  him  Minister  of 
War,  and  Congress  elected  him  Vice-President.  Soon 
Barillas  became  jealous  of  him,  and  he  was  banished, 
and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  married  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  a Miss  Benton  of  New  Orleans.  In  due 
time  he  went  back  to  Guatemala  with  his  wife,  and 
in  March.  1892,  became  President.  The  term  is  six  years, 
hut  the  Constitution  prohibits  re-election,  and  Barrios 
should  have  gone  out  of  office  on  the  15th  of  March 
next,  but  there  were  very  serious  doubts  whether  lie 
would  go.  Some  time  ago  he  caused  the  legislature  to  j 
declare  him  Dictator,  and  that  was  understood  to  jneau 
that  he  would  hold  on  to  power. 

It  is  reported  that  Sefior  Cahreda,  First  Vice-President, 
has  assumed  the  Executive  chair,  as  the  Constitution 
provides;  also  that  General  Morales,  former  Secretary  of 
War  under  Barrios,  and  now  in  Mexico,  will  be  the  next 
President.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  latest  revolution, 
which  seems  to  make  him  the  logical  candidate  for  the 
succession. 

General  Barrios  is  said  to  have  accumulated  a large  | 
private  fortune,  as  is  the  wont  of  Ceutral  American 
Dictators. 


Photograph  by  Taber. 


PRESIDENT  BARRIOS  OF  GUATEMALA, 
Assassinated  February  8, 1898. 


“WHIST  LAWS  AND  WHIST  DECISIONS.” — By  Ma)or-Gen.  A.  W.  Drayson,  Hon.  Member  of  American  Whist  League. — Cloth,  $i  oo. 
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Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

In  Albuminuria,  in  Bright’s  Disease, 
Gestation,  etc. 


Dimra.  a i tii.mnn  the  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  with  remarkable  effect.  When  taken  1 


Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-General  (retired')  U S.  Army,  formerly 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of 
New  York , etc.,  Washington , D.  C.  : 

“ I have  ] 
used 

in  large  quantities,  its  Influence  In  such  cases  is  unmistakably  beneficial.  In  one  case  of  I 
Puerperal  Mania  it  was  a powerful  adjunct  to  the  other  means  used  to  effect  a cure." 

• As  a preventive  of  Puerperal  Con-  g%  I ■'ruin  UfATTD  as  most 

vulsions  and  Puerperal  Mania  I regard  the  DUr  rALU  LI  1 flI/\  tTAI  fclf  v a 1 u - j 

able.  It  should  with  this  view  form  the  constant  beverage  of  pregnant  women  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  water.  I have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of 
Bright’S  Disease.  I have  witnessed  the  Albuminuria  of  this  affection  and  also  casts  of  the 
renal  vessels  disappear  on  the  use  of  the  water,  and  this  not  only  in  a single  case,  but  in 
several  of  which  I have  full  notes.  It  must  in  these  cases  also  be  taken  in  large  quantities  and 
its  use  continued  for  a considerable  time.” 

George  Halstead  Boyland,  A.  M.,M.D.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  oj  Medicine  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  “ New  York  Afcdical  Journal August  22,  i8y6,  says: 

“ There  is  no  remedy  so  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and  Bright’S  Disease, 
whether  acute  ^ | ITum  ll/.TrD  Spring  No.  2,  accompanied  by  a milk 

or  chronic,  as  DvrFnLvF  LIlnlA  VTnl  Llf  diet  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy  where 
albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a 
milk  diet  are  prescribed  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has 
a positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions.  Used  as  a substitute  for  ordinary 
water  during  gestation,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a preventive  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions and  other  disturbances  incident  to  this  condition.  It  is  also  an  undoubted  tonic 
to  both  mother  and  child,  allaying  at  the  same  time  nausea  and  vomiting.” 

is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Pamphlets  on  application. 
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fllHE  administration  has  directed  the  acceptance 
J.  from  the  Union  Pacific  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee of  the  full  principal  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is  a surrender  of 
all  the  interest,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  princi- 
pal, the  whole  debt  being  nearly  §13,000,000.  Only 
a few  weeks  ago  there  was  some  reason  to  fear 
that  the  government  might  bid  in  the  property. 
Rather  than  that  this  should  happen,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  government  to  surrender  its  whole 
claim;  and  now  that  the  transaction  is  finally 
closed,  and  both  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas 
Pacific  have  passed  into  private  hands,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  important 
step  that  has  been  taken  towards  freeing  it  from 
the  imminent  danger  of  further  communism. 

The1  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth'  Circuit,  composed  of  Supreme-Court- Jus- 
tice Harlan  and  Circuit- Judges  Taft  and  Lurton, 
has  decided  that  the  Iron  Pipe  Trust  is  illegal. 
This  trust  came  within  the  province  of  the  anti- 
trust law  because  it  undertook  to  limit  the  prices 
of  its  goods,  and  was  therefore  a conspiracy  to 
control  prices.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the 
Sugar  Trust  case,  the  proof  in  which  was  simply 
of  a conspiracy  to  control  manufacture.  Every 
decision  that  weakens  controlling  and  tyrannous 
combinations  of  capital  is  a decision  against  the 
growing  communistic  tendencies  of  our  politics 
and  legislation.  The  socialists  who  regard  the 
grept  trusts  with  complacency  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  for  they  believe  that  trusts  of  this  sort 
will  eventually  lead  to  a great  and  all-embracing 
trust  winch  will  be  managed  by  the  government 
at  Washington. 

It  is  not  astonishing  if  Mr.  Dingley  contem-  _ 
plates  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  flours' of  labor  throughout  the  country.  He 
belie, ves,  although  with  not.  much  foundation  of 
fact,  that  one  reason  for  the  depression  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  of  New  England  is  that  the  laborers 
in  tile.  Southern  mills  work  more  hours  and  re- 
ceive less  pay  than  the  operative  of  the  New  Eng- 
land jrnill.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  in  Mr.  DlNGLEY's 
mind  that  New  England  should  be  protected  against 
the  outrage  of  long  houi*s  and  small  pay  in  the 
South;  and  if  protection  is  proper  in  a statute, 
why  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Moreover,  if  protection  is  good  for  the  whole  coun- 
try against  the  competition  of  the  foreigner,  why 
shall  it  not  be  good  for  New  England  against  the 
competition  of  the  Southern  negro?  But  no  law, 
whether  statutory  or  constitutional,  can  provide 
lasting  protection  for  Mr.  DlNGLEY’s  mind  against 
the  competition  of  enlightened  intelligence. 

There  is  in  New  York  State  just  at  present  a, 
striking  illustration  of  the  ill  effect  that  can  be 
produced  by  boss  and  machine  politics  upon  the 
material  and  essential  interests  of  a community. 
New  York  city  is  not  enjoying  that  large  per- 
centage of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
that  it  once  possessed.  Other  cities  are  overtaking 
it.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  canal  system  is 
not  now  the  effective  competitor  of  the  railroads 
that  it  once  was.  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
other  cities  are  receiving  so  much  more  than  their 
old  proportion  of  the  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  country.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  would  seem  as  though  all  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  would  be  intere  ,’<m1  enough  in  its 
welfare  to  do  their  utmost  to  meet  new  conditions, 
and  to  improve  the  canals  to  a point  which  would 
increase  their  effectiveness  as  promoters  of  the 
commercial  importunes©  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  the  politicians  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  city  and  State  to  further  their 
own  interests,  including  their  pecuniary  interests. 
They  have  persuaded  the  people  of  the  Slate  to 


vote  $9,000,000  to  improving' the  canals,  and  the 
amount  turns  out  to  be  not  much  more  than  half 
enough  for  the  object  contemplated.  There  are 
charges  of  gross  corruption  and  mismanagement, 
and  the  Republican  politicians  meet  the  charges 
by  passing  a measure  permitting  Governor  Black 
to  carry  on  the  pretended  investigation,  one  that 
may,  and  probably  will,  cover  up  any  frauds  that 
may  have  been  committed.  The  point  of  the  mat- 
ter of  greatest  importance  is  this:  that  the  poli- 
tician is  perfectly  willing  to  make  himself  rich 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  people  whose  affairs  he  is 
managing. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  is  a terrible  national  calamity.  Although 
the  ship  was  lying  in  a friendly  port,  whither  she 
had  gone  on  a friendly  mission,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Havana — especially  of  the  Spanish  party — 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  There 
is,  however,*  no  evidence  that  the  disaster  was  the 
work  of  an  enemy,  but  intruding  upon  the  sym- 
pathy which  is  felt  by  the  country  for  the  vic- 
tims and  for  their  friends,  upon  the  admiration 
expressed  for  the  heroic  qualities  displayed  by 
Captain  Sigsbee  and  the  other  survivors  of  the 
ship,  and  upon  the  feeling  of  warm  gratitude  to 
the  Spanish  captain  of  the  Alfonso  XII.  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  on  shore  for  the  ready  aid  ex- 
tended to  our  officers  and  sailors,  comes  a harsh 
note  of  suspicion  of  murderous  treachery.  Chief- 
Constructor  Hichborne  and  Constructor  Bowles 
decline  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  was  accidental  or  within  the  ship.  In 
stating  this  view,  in  newspaper  interviews,  they 
are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  considering  the  repu- 
tation of  their  corps  of  constructors  before  their 
duty  to  their  country,  which  requires  that  every 
one  who  speaks  with  authority  shall, be  silent  so 
long  as  he  is  ignorant.  They  should  imitate  the 
wise  discretion  and  advice  of  Captain  Sigsbee  and 
of  other  brave  men  of  the  fighting  branch  of  the 
navy,  and  suspend  judgment  until  they  have  evi- 
dence on  which  they  may  base  opinions. , The  naval 
constructors  have  been  echoed  by  some  Jingo 
Congressmen  and  some  sensational  newspapers. 
There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence  that  the  disaster 
was  caused  by  a Spanish  or  Cuban  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  destruction  of  war-ships  by 
explosives  is  to  be  expected,  because,  as  Senator 
Hale  says,  the  ships  aro  floating  volcanoes.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  every  decent  American  will 
refrain  from  hostile  speech  towards  Spain,  and  will 
rejoice  if  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  loss  of 
the  Maine  was  purely  accidental. 

The  Weekly  has  heretofore  refrained  from 
joining  the  large  number  of  its  contemporaries 
which,  like  itself,  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  way  of  criticism  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley’s administration,  in  alluding  to  Secretary 
Sherman’s  condition ; but  the  country  is  even 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  Secretary  of  State  than  Mr.  McKinley 
or  the  Republican  party.  It  is  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Sherman  is  at  the  head  of  our 
foreign-affairs  department  because  it  was  deemed 
well  to  make  a vacancy  in  the  Senate  for  Mr. 
Hanna.  Certainly  the  Senate  has  not  gained  by 
this  bargain,  for  incapacitated  as  Mr.  Sherman 
may  be  by  advanced  years,  he  was  at  one  time  a 
groat  figure  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  the  last  of  the  public  men  who  be- 
longed to  a.day  when  Senators  were  selected  be- 
cause, they  were  statesmen,  while  Mr.  Hanna  is 
simply  rich.  .In  making  and  carrying  out  this 
bargain  Mr.  McKinley,  however,  not  only  offend- 
ed against  the  Senate,  wLpse  traditions  he  ought  . 
to  .have  respected,  and  whose  ^present  tendencies,, 
he  ought  certainly  not  to  have  furthered,  but  he 
has  placed  at  the  head. of  his. cabinet'  a man  who  is 
unfitted  by  years  and  infirmities  for. the( perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office.  We  have  hesi- 
tated to  say  this  before,  because  we  have  greatly 
respected  Mr.  Sherman’s  past,  notwithstanding  our 
many  differences  of  opinion  with  him.-  But  the 
time  has  come  when  it  must.be  noticed,,  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Sherman  himself’  and  especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation,  that  Mr.  Sherman  has  been 
unable  to  act  as  Secretary  of  State  ‘in  .the  present  . 
emergency  in  which  Spain  and  this  country  are 
mutually  concerned,  and  that  his  incapacity  has 
been  recognized  by  the  administration.  He  has 
known  none  of  the  facts  of  the  situation;  he  has 
not  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  President; 
his  duties  have  been  performed  bv  a subordinate, 
Judge  Day,  who  has  had  no  previous  experience 
either  in  foreign  affairs  or  in  national  affairs,  and 
it  is  the  country's  right  to  demand  that  this  state 
of  affairs  shall  cease;  that  Mr.  Sherman  shall  be 
permitted  to  retire  before  he  has  further  stained  a 
record  that  is  far  more  brilliant  than  that  of  any 


other  living  Republican,  and  that  the  State  Depar; 
ment  shall  be  entrusted  to  some  one  who  has  at 
least  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties;  and  to  this 
demand  it  is  Mr.  McKinley’s  duty  to  render  in- 
stant obedience. 

OUR  JINGOES  AND  SPAIN. 
rpHE  De  Lome  incident  could  not  have  V 
JL  come  a subject  of  the  excited  controversy  it 
aroused  if  there  were  not  in  this  country  persons 
who  desire  immediate  war  with  Spain.  W e say  this 
notwithstanding  a suspicion  that  is  widely  enter- 
tained, and  which  is  reasonable,  that  much  of  the 
Jingo  talk  against  Spain  is  for  home  consumption. 
We  aro  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  bitter, 
malicious,  and  untruthful  speeches,  like  those  of 
Senator  Mason  and  Senator  Morgan,  for  exam- 
ple, are  directed  rather  to  constituents  than  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Executive.  There  is  some  reason 
also  for  believing  that  there  is  a commercial  spirit 
underlying  some  of  the  Jingo  sentiment,  and  that 
there  are  public  men,  as  well  as  private  citizens,  who 
are  quite  ready  to  see  money  made  by  gun-build- 
ing, armor  construction,  and  in  providing  other 
war  material,  without  regard  to  the  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  But,  aside  from  this,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  are  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Spain,  and  who 
aro  seeking  an  occasion.  There  is  no  other  inter 
pretation  to  be  put  upon  the  attempt  to  distort  tin- 
meaning  of  the  De  Lome  incident,  and  to  misrep- 
resent the  minister’s  letter  to  Senor  Canalejas.  or 
upon  the  effort  involved  in  the  Morgan  and  Wil- 
liams resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
rospecti  vely,  on  Monday,  February  14.  These  reso 
lutions  seek  to  make  public  the  opinions  of  our 
consular  officers  in  Cuba,  which  are  shrewdly  sup- 
posed to  be  hostile  to  Spain,  and  the  exposure  of 
which  will  therefore  still  further  intensify  the  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries. 

That  letter  was  simply  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  Spanish  minister  as  to  the  character  of  the 
politicians  who  are  making  warlike  and  threaten- 
ing speeches  against  Spain,  and  of  the  President 
and  his  administration,  with  whom  Spain  must 
reckon  in  the  present  emergency.  Probably  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anybody  at  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  Spanish  minister’s-private  feeling 
towards  our  public  men.  In  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  his  feeling  had  been  friendly  either 
for  the  President,  who  had  severely  criticised  the 
Weyler  administration  in  Cuba,  or  for  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  making  use  of  Spain’s  misfortune 
in  aid  of  their  personal  interests.  Minister  De 
Lome  wrote  a private  letter,  as  he  had  a perfee:  . 
right  to  do,  to  a public,  man  of  Spain  who  was 
in  America  on  a special  mission.  In  that  letter 
he  expressed  himself  freely  and  contemptuously 
concerning  President  McKinley.  It. may  have 
been  an  error  of  judgment  to  write  such  a letter, 
but  if  it  was,  it  was  the  kind  of  error  of  which 
every  diplomat  is  often  guilty.  When  Minister 
De  Lome’s  opinion  of  President  McKinley  was  re- 
vealed, however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con 
tinue  on  friendly  relations  with  the  government 
to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  he  was  forced  to 
go.  Before  our  government  could  demand  his  re 
call  he  resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  the  Spanish  government  before  it,  in  turn,  knew 
that  our  government  had  made  its  demand  for  his 
recall.  Here  the  incident  should  have  ended,  be- 
cause, as  we  believe,  both  the  Sagasta  and  the 
McKinley  governments  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  peace  between  Spain  and  tin 
United  States,  and  any  one  bent  upon  maintain 
ing  peace  must  have  realized  that  the  sooner  tin- 
incident  closed  the  better,  and  this  on  account  of 
the  presence  in  each  country  of  a large  number  of 
influential  politicians  willing  to  bring  on  a war. 

But  the  friends  of  war  in  this  country  were  noi 
content  to  let  the  incident  close  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Minister  De  Lome.  They  seized  upon  an 
expression  in  his  letter  which,  they  averred,  in- 
dicated that  Spain  was  trifling  with  the  United  I 
States.  The  expression  indicated,  indeed,  that  the 
minister  was  perfectly  willing  to  resort  to  pro-  ' 
tended  negotiations  for  commercial  relations  be 
tween  this  country  and  Cuba,  but  that  is  all,  and 
that  alone  certainly  is  not  a reason  for  forcing  the 
Spanish  government  into  an  explanation  that  it 
does  not  share  its  late  minister’s  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  also  pretended  -that -the  letter  reveal! 
the  minister’s  belief  that  the  scheme  of  autonomy 
is  not  sincerely  meant,  that  its  offer  to  Cuba  is  to 
lie  withdrawn,  and  that  its  main  purpose  is  the 
deception  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  our  intervention.  There  is,  however, 
positively  nothing  in  the  letter  from  beginning  to 
end  that  will  sustain  this  interpretation,  which, 
therefore,  is  precisely  what  we  have  a ’i ready  called 
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it.  a misrepresentation,  and  it  is  a malicious  and 
wicked  misrepresentation,  for  it  was  invented  and 
is  pressed  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  the  two 
countries  in  war. 

It  is  because  of  the  excited  and  mendacious  dis- 
cussion and  misinterpretation  of  the  De  Lome  let- 
ter that  we  can  say  that  the  incident  is  one  more 
bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  in  this  couutry 
of  a faction  desiring  war  with  Spain.  A calm  con- 
sideration of  the  letter  and  of  the  incident  would 
convince  any  fair  mind  that  no  cause  of  war  exists 
here;  and  in  this  respect  the  incident  is  not  unlike 
all  the  pretended  occasions  for  complaint  and  inter- 
vention on  our  part  upon  which  our  Jingoes  are 
basing  their  harangues,  and  their  appeals  to  the 
government  to  break  the  peace  that  now  exists 
between  itself  and  a friendly  nation.  The  other 
causes  of  war — for  we  assume  that  a demand  for  in- 
tervention at  least  contemplates  war — are  that  Spain 
is  injuring  our  commerce,  that  it  is  carrying  on 
the  war  in  an  uncivilized  and  barbarous  manner, 
and  that  it  is  inflicting  almost  unheard-of  cruelties 
upon  the  peaceful  people  of  Cuba  who  refuse  to 
take  sides  either  for  or  against  the  insurgents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  our  interference  because  the 
war  in  Cuba  is  injuring  our  trade  is  a very  deli- 
cate one.  If  this  country  has  the  right  to  insist 
that  Spain  shall  not  subdue  the  rebellion  because 
the  armed  effort  that  is  involved  must  injure  the 
commerce  between  Cuba  aud  the  United  States, 
then  no  European  power  has  any  right  to  take  any 
warlike  step  for  the  retention  of  her  American  col- 
onies when  she  is  threatened  by  an  armed  insur- 
rection of  her  own  subjects.  This,  of  course,  is 
absurd,  and  the  government  has  taken  no  such 
position.  It  has,  however,  taken  the  position  that 
this  country  cannot  sit  quietly  by  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  that  the  war  must  be  ended  within  a rea- 
sonable period.  The  question  is  when  that  reason- 
able period  shall  occur;  and  on  this  point  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
that  it  rests  with  us  to  suggest  a time  when  the  war 
shall  end  before  actually  intervening;  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  subject,  if  possible,  with  Spain,  or, 
if  that  be  impossible,  to  fix  the  time  when  our  inter- 
ests demand  that  the  conflict  shall  come  to  an  end. 
We  have  not  fixed  such  a period  mainly  because 
Spain  is  trying  a new  experiment,  and,  as  the  ad- 
ministration evidently  believes,  is  honestly  trying 
to  bring  about  peace  by  a grant  of  autonomy.  It 
is  true  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  failure  of 
the  attempt,  but  we  have  waited  so  far,  and, we 
must  continue  to  wait  until  the  Executive  shall  de- 
cide, on  the  evidence  before  him,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  intervention.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  to 
every  one  not  eager  for  war,  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  for  declaring  a date  at  which  Spain  must  con- 
quer or  yield,  and  that  the  administration  is  right 
in  waiting  for  a still  further  trial  of  the  plans  of  au- 
tonomy. In  the  mean  time,  of  course,  Spain  owes  it 
to  herself  and  to  us  to  push  the  conflict  to  an  end 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  must  abandon  the  island. 

As  to  the  other  causes  for  our  intervention,  they 
no  longer  exist.  Since  Weyler’s  departure  and 
Blanco’s  appearance  as  Captain-General  the  war 
has  been  carried  on  in  a civilized  manner,  without 
brutalities,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  may 
plant  if  the  insurgents  are  willing.  In  fact,  what- 
ever obstacle  may  now  exist  to  the  return  of  the 
Cubans  to  their  usual  industrial  and  agricultural 
habits  is  interposed  by  the  insurgents.  We  have 
as  our  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  war  is 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  senti- 
ments of  civilized  countries  the  testimony  of  a 
very  distinguished  insurgent  officer. 

We  have  no  cause  for  war,  therefore,  in  the 
De  Lome  letter,  or  in  the  refusal  of  Spaiu  to  dis- 
avow his  utterauces;  we  have  no  right  to  declare 
belligerency,  which  would,  at  the  most,  be  more  of 
an  injury  to  our  own  citizens  than  a help  to  the 
insurgents  or  harm  to  Spain;  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  because  of  the  brutal  character  of 
Spanish  warfare,  because  that  evil  has  been  cured; 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  on  the  ground  that  the 
war  should  have  come  to  an  end,  because  we  have 
not  declared  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  end  should 
be.  All  these  pretended  causes  of  war  or  of  inter- 
ference are  so  trivial,  so  far-fetched,  so  much  the 
creatures  of  the  desires  of  the  men  who  urge  them, 
that  it  is  clear  that  these  are  searching  for  war; 
and  yet  no  party  in  the  United  States  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  declaring  war,  and  no  President 
will  dare  to  risk  his  own  future  and  the  standing 
of  his  party  by  doing  anything  that  will  precipi- 
tate it.  The  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jin- 
goes may  be  to  induce  Spain  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  to  so  excite  the  reactionary  parties  of  the  mon- 
archy that  the  Liberal  policy  will  be  overthrown. 
In  that  event  a blow,  will  be  struck  against  free 


government  by  the  Spanish  faction  which  hates  both 
Liberalism  and  this  republic.  Our  Jingoes  are 
inviting  the  domination  of  Weyler  in  Spain,  the 
suppression  there  of  Liberal  power  and  Liberal 
views,  and  the  miseries  and  cost  of  war  to  two 
countries  between  which  there  is  at  present  no 
just  cause  of  quarrel. 


ANNEXING  HAWAII  BY  JOINT 
RESOLUTION. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

The  Hawaii-annexation  treaty  lags  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  number  of  votes  needed  to  make  up  the 
required  two -thirds  majority,  it  seems,  will  not 
come  forth.  The  advocates  of  the  scheme  are  now 
preparing  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  accomplish- 
ing their  end  by  means  of  a joint  resolution,  which 
may  be  put  through  by  a simple  majority  in  each 
House  of  Congress.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  balked 
by  dilatory  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
the  resolution  should  be  attached  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  probable.  For  the  idea  of  rushing  through 
Congress  a measure  of  such  incalculable  importance 
as  the  annexation  of  a distant  country  by  such  a 
trick  is  so  monstrous  that  even  the  most  fanatical 
Jingo  may  well  recoil  from  it. 

Senator  Morgan  has  introduced  a resolution  in 
the  Senate  which,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  treaty;  is 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  regular  course 
of  legislation.  In  its  averments  as  well  as  in  its 
omissions  it  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legitimacy  of 
the  present  government  of  Hawaii  might  be  ques- 
tioned, it  affirms  “that  the  republic  of  Hawaii, 
established  in  and  based  upon  its  present  constitu- 
tion, is  a rightful  government,  and  has  been,  and 
still  is,  recognized  as  such  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  by  other  great  powers,  without  any 
question  by  any  nation  of  its  rightful  and  sovereign 
independence  ; and  said  constitution  is  the  true 
and  recognized, authority  that  fixes  the  measure 
and  the  distribution  of  the  rights  and  powers 
of  government  in  that  republic  while  said  con- 
stitution remains  in  force.”  Now,  that  the  pres- 
ent Hawaiian  government  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  by  other  powers  as  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  is  true.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth ; and  the  unusual  verbiage  employed 
in  the  resolution  to  define  and  describe  the  right 
of  that  government  to  recognition  can  hardly 
be  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  make 
us  forget  that  part  of  the  truth  which  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  annexation  scheme  is  of  the  highest 
moral  importance  to  the  American  people,  name- 
ly, that  in  January,  1893*  the  native  government 
of  Hatvaii  .was  overthrown  by  a revolutionary 
movement;  that  this  revolutionary  movement  was 
assisted  by  the,  American  minister  causing  the 
commander  of  an  American  mau-of-war  to  land  a 
force  of  troops  in  aid  of.  the  insurgents,  who  were 
weak  in  numbers,  and  in  great  part  aliens;  that  , 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  constituted  them- 
selves as  a provisional  government  “ to  exist  until 
terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  ”;  that  , 
then  in  hot  haste  the  successful  conspirators — . 
successful  by  the  aid  of  our  own  forces  lawlessly 
offered — presented  an  annexation  compact  to  our 
government;  that  when  that  compact  failed  to  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  the  chiefs  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Hawaii,  hoping  for  better  times,  consti- 
tuted a more  permanent  government  tinder  a re- 
publican name,  which,  as  the  only  existing  govern- 
ment, has  secured  foreign  recognition,  but  which, 
having  sprung  from  the  annexation  conspiracy  of 
1893,  and  being  identified  with  it  by  its  very  per- 
sonnel, exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  original  object  of  the  plot  in  which  officers  of 
. the  United  States  lawlessly  took  an  active  part. 

Senator  Morgan's  resolution  affirms  further 
“that,  in  conformity  with  the  existing  Constitu-  , 
tion  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii,  and  so  long  as  the 
jsaroe  is  in  force,  the  powers  of  government  reside 
in  and.  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  incumbents  of 
the  departments,  tribunals,  and  offices  created  by 
said  Constitution,  and  filled  in  pursuance  of  law, 
and  the  lawful  electors  under  said  Constitution 
who  qualify  as  such  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance prescribed  therein,  are  entitled  to  share  in 
the  government  of  Hawaii,  according  to  the  rights 
secured  to  them  in  said  Constitution,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the.  manner  therein  provided,  so  long 
as  the  same  is  in  force.”  This  again  is  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  again  it  is  not  the  whole  truth;  and 
again  that  part  of  the  truth  which  is  hidden  under 
a heap  of  pompous  words  is  the  most  important 
part  to  the  American  people  in  judging  of  the 


moral  merits  of  the  pending  question — namely, 
that  under  the  present  constitution  of  Hawaii  only 
a small  minority  of  the  Hawaiian  people  are  “en- 
titled to  share  in  the  government”;  that  this  so- 
called  republican  government  is  essentially  an 
oligarchy;  that  political  rights  are  substantially 
restricted  to  the  supporters  of  those  in  power,  it 
being  a notorious  fact  not  seriously  denied  by 
anybody  that  if  the  people  of  Hawaii  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  main  object  for  which  that 
•government  exists,  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States,  an  overwhelming  majority  would 
vote  in  the  negative.  Senator  Morgan  has  there- 
fore every  reason  to  point  out  with  the  severest 
precision  that  in  Hawaii  nobody  has  anything  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  matter  except  the  “lawful 
electors  under  said  constitution  who  qualify  as 
such  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed 
therein,”  which  oath  of  allegiance  substantially 
sanctions  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  and,  by 
implication,  the  object  thereof. 

Having  thus  by  his  statement  of  Hawaiian  con- 
stitutional law  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  present  Hawaiian  government  has  the  right 
to  sell  or  give  away  its  country  without  the  as- 
sent of  a majority  of  the  people,  Senator  Morgan, 
in  his  resolution,  proceeds  thus:  “And  said  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  having  in  due  form 
signified  its  consent  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall 
be  annexed  to  and  become  a part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared 
that  said  cession  is  accepted,  ratified, aud  confirmed, 
and  that  said  Hawaiian  Islands  are  annexed  as  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof.” 

Senator  Morgan  no  doubt  thinks  that  if  the 
present  Hawaiian  government  can  be  shown  to 
have,  in  point  of  form,  the  right  to  cede,  and  the 
■ United  States  the  right  to  take,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  considered  than  the  question  whether 
the  bargain  would  be  advantageous  to  the  parties 
respectively.  He  simply  overlooks  the  moral  side 
of  the  transaction.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that,  even  if  the  bargain  were 
ever  so  profitable,  there  might  be  motives  of  con- 
science, considerations  of  national  honor,  render- 
ing its  consummation  morally  impossible.  Had 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  been  voluntarily  offered 
to  us  by  the  native  government,  or  even  had  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  behalf  of  annexation 
been  carried  through  without  being  countenanced 
and  aided  by  officers  and  forces  of  the  United 
States,  then,  the  assent  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
being  obtained,  the  American  people  might  be 
governed  by  mere  considerations  of  expediency  in 
deciding  the  question  whether  to  accept  or  not 
to  accept  the  offered  territory.  • But  when  we 
are  confronted  by  the  universally  recogpized 
fact  that  the  revolutionary  movement  in  favor 
of  annexation  was  wrongfully  aided,  if  not  insti- 
gated, by  our  own  officers,  and  carried  to  success  by 
the  wrongful  co-operation  of  our  own  forces;:  that 
the  government  offering  us  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
is  the  direct  offspring  of  that  revolutionary  move- 
ment; and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  an  immense 
majority  of  the  Hawaiian  people  are  most  earnest- 
ly opposed  to  annexation — we  must  admit  that  this 
republic  can  hardly  accept  the  offer  without  placing 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  a receiver  of  goods  stolen 
with  its  connivance.  • 

This  might  be  brought  home  to  doubting  i|iinds 
in  Congress  by  moving  for  the  joint  resolution 
above  quoted  a substitute  containing  a plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  somewhat  in  this  wise:  “Where- 
as, in  January,  1893,  the  native  government  of  Ha- 
waii was  overturned  by  a revolutionary  uprising 
which  was  actively  aided  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  and  a detachment  of  United  States 
forces  landed  at  the  minister's  request  from  a 
United  States  man-of-war;  and  whereas  the  said 
revolutionary  uprising  was  made  and  a provisional 
government  set  up  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States;  and  whereas  the  preseiit  government  of  Ha- 
waii is  the  offspring  of  the  said  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  is  in  part  composed  of  its  very  leaders; 
and  whereas  the  said  government  is  essentially  an 
oligarchy  admitting  only  a small  minority  of  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights ; and  whereas 
the  said  oligarchy  offers  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  without  the  assent 
of  the  Hawaiian  people,  it  being  well  known  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
are  opposed  to  such  transfer — be  it  resolved,  etc., 
etc.” 

The  truthfulness  of  the  preamble  being  conceded, 
which  it  must  be,  as  the  facts  recited  are  notorious, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  how  any  American  so- 
licitous of  the  honor  of  his  country  can  think  of 
following  it  up  with  a resolution  favoring  the  pro- 
posed annexation. 
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“MAINE"  IN  DRY  DOCK  NO.  2,  NEW  YORK 
NAVY-YARD— ROW  VIEW. 


German  School-Ship  •*  Charlotte."  Spanlih  Flag-Ship  “ Alfonao  XII. ** 

“MAINE”  SALUTING  SPANISH  FLAG-SHIP  ON  ARRIVING  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  HAVANA. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  THE  SPANISH  FLAG-SniP  HASTENING  TO 
THE  RESCUE.— [Drawn  in  Accordance  with  Uavuua  Despatches.] 


IN  THE  ENGINE-ROOM  OF  THE  "MAINE." 


IN  THE  MAGAZINE. 

Each  tightly  sealed  Copper  Tank  contains  a 
Half-Charge. 


LOSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BATTLE-SHIP  “MAINE”  IN  HAVANA  IIARHOH,  FEBRUARY  15,  189«. 
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UNITED  STATES  BATTLE-SHIP  “MAINE”  JUST  BEFORE  SAILING  FOR  SOUTHERN  WATERS—PiiOTOGRArn  by  E.  Mdi.ur. 


THE  DISASTER  TO  THE  BATTLE-SHIP 
“ MAINE.” 

The  country  was  startled  on  the  morning  of  February 
16  by  the  news  that  an  explosion  had  occurred  on  the 
United  States  battle  ship  Maine,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  vessel  was  a total  wreck  and  most  of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany had  been  lost.  When  details  of  the  disaster  reached 
us  it  was  found  that  all  the  officers  had  been  saved  except 
two.  These  two  were  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Friend  W. 
Jenkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Assistant- Engineer  Darwin 
R.  Merritt,  from  Iowa.  The  other  casualties  are  men- 
tioned below,  in  a despatch  from  Washington. 

The  Maine  had  gone  to  Havana  under  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  although  there  was  peace  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  there  is  intense  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Spanish  party  in  Havana 
towards  the  United  States.  The  knowledge  of  this  at 
first  caused  the  feeling  that  probably  some  enthusiastic  or 
demented  Spaniard  had  blown  up  the  ship  in  some  un- 
defined way,  but  our  Washington  despatch  says  the  cause 
of  the  accident  is  a mystery.  But  while  the  cause  of  the 
accident  is  a mystery,  the  belief  is  growing  that  it  was 
purely  accidental,  and  that  the  explosion  came  from  the 
inside  of  the  ship. 

This  explosion  occurred  about  9.45  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  15.  The  night  was  intensely  dark; 
the  Maine  was  anchored  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  arsenal,  and  two  hundred  yards  from  the  floating  dock. 
The  American  Ward  Line  steamer  City  of  Washington  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  a little  farther  off  still 
was  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alfonso  XII.  Captain  Sigsbee,  who 


HON.  JOHN  D.  LONG, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


was  in  command  of  the  Maine,  was  in  bed  in  his  cabin; 
Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wainwright,  the  execu- 
tive officer,  was  in  his  own  cabin  smoking;  the  crew  were 
asleep — when  suddenly  without  warning  came  the  terrible 
explosion  which  instantly  killed  most  of  the  sailors,  the 
explosion  having  taken  place  forward  under  the  men’s 
quarters. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  great  enough  to  shake 
the  whole  city  water-front,  put  out  the  electric  lights  near 
the  shore,  and  throw  down  many  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles.  The  officers  knew  at  once  from  the  force  of  the 
explosion  that  the  ship  was  wrecked,  but,  after  the  man- 
ner, we  are  proud  to  say,  of  American  naval  officers,  they 
behaved  with  the  coolness  and  courage  which  the  terrible 
circumstance  demanded.  Lieutenant-Commander  Wain- 
wright, the  ship  being  in  perfect  darkness,  struck  a match 
and  hurried  at  once  to  the  Captain’s  cabin,  where  he  found 
Captain  Sigsbee  thrown  from  his  berth,  but  uninjured. 
The  Captain’s  first  order  was  given  to  a seaman  to  flood 
the  magazine  containing  about  five  tons  of  gunpowder. 
The  man  jumped  away,  did  his  work,  but  never  returned. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  explosion  a great  flame 
broke  out  from  the  Maine  and  illuminated  the  dark  har- 
bor. In  the  mean  time,  the  city  having  been  aroused  by 
the  noise,  the  people  rushed  to  the  water-front  to  learn  its 
cause.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  long  in  doubt, 
and  everything  possible  was  done  by  the  Spanish  officers 
on  shore  and  on  the  war-ship  in  the  harbor  to  aid  the 
survivors.  The  harbor  was  lighted  up  not  only  by  the 
glarfc  of  the  Maine,  but  by  a uumber  of  search  lights  and 
electric  lights,  and  boats  were  at  once  lowered  from  the 
Ward  steamer  and  from  the  Alfonso  XII.,  and  hastened  to 
the  Maine.  The  boats  from  the  Spanish  ship  carried 
away  thirty-seven  of  the  wounded  men,  and  those  from 
the  City  of  Washington  twenty- four.  With  the  men  who 
were  carried  to  the  Alfonso  XII.  went  the  ship’s  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  who  rendered  both  spiritual  con- 
solation and  physical  aid. 

Captain  Sigsbee  seems  to  have  been  among  the  coolest 
of  all  the  brave  men  who  were  working  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  wounded  and  to  secure  a refuge  for  those  who  had 
not  been  injured.  Of  the  ship’s  company  of  353  not  more 
than  48  escaped  without  injurv.  Boats  from  the  Maine 
that  were  not  wrecked  were  filled  with  wouuded,  who 
were  carried  to  Havana,  where  they  were  cared  for  in  the 
hospital,  all  the  available  forces  of  the  city  being  employ- 
ed in  taking  care  of  the  injured.  General  Blanco  himself 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  who  cared  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. Captain  Sigsbee  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  stepped  into  a boat  only  when  he  had  seen  that  every 
living  man  who  could  be  reached  had  been  taken  out. 
After  this  he  wTent  in  the  launch  to  the  Alfonso  XII.,  and 
tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Captain  and  his  officers  for  their 
help.  From  there  he  went  on  bonrd  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, where  he  arrived  at  midnight,  and  met  Consul  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  others. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  came  from  various  sources. 
Captain  Sigsbee  himself  reported  at  once,  and  with  char- 
acteristic forethought  begged  that  the  public  judgment 
should  be  suspended  until  an  inquiry  could  be  had  into 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  He  seems  to  have  realized 
that  the  sensational  newspapers  and  the  Jingoes  would 
make  the  most  of  the  accident  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  against  Spain.  This  they  did,  with  all  their 
malignant  ingenuity.  A special  cabinet  meeting  was  held 
at  Washington,  but  it  was  wisely  decided  that  nothing 
should  be  said  of  the  disaster  until  the  government  was  in 
possession  of  some  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Captain-General  Blanco  cabled  to  Madrid  and  to  Wash 
ington,  and  Sefior  du  Bose,  Charge  d’Affairs  of  the  Span- 
ish Legation  at  Washington,  called  at  once  at  the  State 
Department  to  express  his  sympathy.  Flags  have  been 
half-masted  on  the  public  buildings  of  Havana,  as  well  as 
on  the  public  buildings  of  this  country.  Resolutions  of 


sympathy  have  passed  the  nouse  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  feeling  is  that  the  men  who  perished 
by  this  disaster  are  entitled  to  that  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance  which  men  who  fall  in  battle  for 
their  country  always  receive. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  is  horrifying  the  whole  civil- 
ized world,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers, for  the  nation,  and  for  the  navy,  and  of  admiration 
for  the  manly  and  intelligent  conduct  of  Captain  Sigsbee, 
have  been  received  at  our  foreign  legations  and  at 
Washington  from  the  Queens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
from  Emperor  'William  of  Germany,  from  President  Faure 
of  France,  and  from  the  Spanish  cabinet,  which  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  has  also  sent  to  the  President 
a disavowal  of  sympathy  with  tiie  contents  of  Minister 
De  Lome’s  letter.  The  disaster  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  remarks  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
where  John  Dillon  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
for  information.  The  tone  of  the  remarks  of  British  offi- 
cers and  public  men,  including  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
has  been  most  friendly  towards  this  country;  and  Lord 
Beresford  was  especially  eulogistic  of  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Sigsbee  and  generally  of  the  officers  of  (he  Ameri- 
can navy,  with  many  of  whom  he  is  well  acquainted. 
This  is  also  characteristic  of  the  remarks  of  the  English 
newspapers,  who  seem  to  be  as  much  gratified  and  as 
proud  of  the  conduct  bf  our  officers  as  if  they  had  been 
officers  of  their  own  navy.  ■ 

In  the  mean  time,  although,  ns  we  have  said,  some  of 
the  Jingoes  and  the  sensational  newspapers  have  done 
their  best  to  promote  ill  feeling  by  spreading  abroad 
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every  suspicion  and  every  rumor  hostile  to  Spain  that 
springs  from  excited  imaginations  or  half-information, 
there  have  been  much  self-restraint  and  a strong  and 
praiseworthy  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  wait 
for  an  investigation  and  to  hope  that  the  explosion  re- 
sulted from  accident. 

As  time  went  on,  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  Span- 
iards in  Havana  for  the  victims  of  the  disaster  seemed  to 
allay  the  excitement  stimulated  in  the  public  mind  bv 
sensational  newspapers,  every  one  of  whose  rumors  indi- 
cating that  the  explosion  had  been  caused  from  without, 
by  some  one  from  the  shore  or  in  the  harbor,  having  been 
proved  to  be  a wilful  and  malicious  untruth.  Not  only 
had  General  Blanco  turned  over  the  public  hospital  to  the 
use  of  our  officers  and  men,  but  a plot  of  ground  in  the 
cemetery  of  Havana  was  given  to  them  for  the  burial  of 
their  dead.  On  Thursday  nineteen  of  the  dead  sailors  were 
buried,  with  great  ecclesiastical,  naval,  and  military  cere- 
monies. Fifty  thousand  people  crowded  the  streets  of 
Havana  and  paid  respect  to  the  dead.  The  Bishop  of  Ha- 
vana, Genernl  Parrado,  and  Admiral  Man  teroln  took  charge 
of  the  arrangements,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government. 
The  bodies,  having  first  laid  in  state,  being  covered  with 
floral  and  other  emblems  presented  by  officials  of  Ha- 
vana and  by  private  citizens  of  the  city  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  carried  to  the  cemetery,  escorted  by  General 
Parrado— General  Blanco  looking  at  the  procession  from 
the  balcony  of  his  palace — and  by  foreign  consular  officers. 
Consul-General  Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  Lieutenant- Com- 
manders Wainwright  and  Cowles,  and  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Maine  surviving  accompanied  the  remains, 
General  Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright  being  chief  mourners.  All  bodies  washed 
ashore  since  the  funeral  have  been  or  will  be  buried  with 
only  a private  service. 

The  government  had  by  Friday,  February  18.  made  nr 
rangements  as  to  selling  divers  at  work  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  in  aid  of  the  investi- 
gating officers,  and  it  was  further  determined  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  made  by  Americans  alone,  and  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards.  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  for  the  work  of  saving  as  much  property  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sunken  ship,  and  bills  were  introduced  for 
the  relief  of  the  survivors,  who  lost  all  their  personal 
effects  on  account,  of  the  suddenness  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  found  impracticable  to  preserve  any  of  the  remains 
for  transportation  to  the  United  States.  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  to  pay  the  surviving  relatives  of  the 
dead  seamen  the  amount  of  pay  these  men  would  have 
received  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  President, 
with  the  first  official  confirmation  of  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster, ordered  a cessation  of  all  official  receptions,  din- 
ners, and  other  festivities  at  Washington,  and  ns  Lent 
is  so  near  at  hand  the  season  may  lie  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  a close.  The  Spanish  cruiser  Vizcaya  reached 
the  ouier  harbor  of  New  York  on  February  18,  and  an- 
chored off  Staten  Island  on  Sunday,  February  20.  She 
is  closely  guarded  by  federal  and  city  authorities. 

The  Department  has  appointed  the  following  officers 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disaster:  Captain  W.  T. 
Sampson  of  the  Iowa,  Captain  F.  E.  Chadwick  of  the  New 
York,  Lieuicnant-Commander  W.  P.  Potter  of  the  New 
York,  and  LicutenaUt-Commander  Adolph  Marix  of  the 
Vnuont. 

The  following  comes  to  us  from  Washington,  and  gives 
the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department  on  the 
matter: 

The  latest  news  received  from  official  sources  at  the 
Navy  Department  up  to  noon  of  Monday,  February  21, 
left  the  disaster  to  the  Maine  ns  much  a mystery  as  ever. 
The  Department  had  ordered  an  investigation  by  the  use 
of  divers  and  every  other  available  means,  and  that  the 
work  be  pushed  with  all  the  speed  compatible  with  ac- 
curacy. Out  of  this  fact  grew  a report,  which  was  dis- 
credited at  the  Department,  but  widely  circulated  else- 
where, that  one  of  the  divers  employed  had  discovered  a 
percussion  hole  in  one  of  the  outside  plates  on  the  Maine, 
under  the  magazine,  indicating  that  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  a torpedo  striking  the  ship  from  without. 

The  theory  entertained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
that  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  pure  accident.  Even 
if  a torpedo  had  blown  a hole  into  the  ship  and  exploded 
the  magazine,  the  direction  of  tiie  explosion  might  not 
be  ascertainable,  for,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  the  ex- 
plosion inside  would  be  quite  likely  to  widen  the  hole 
through  which  the  missile  entered  and  reverse  all  the 
si/jns.  Little  hope  is  entertained,  therefore,  of  ob- 
taining positive  proof  as  to  the  source  of  the  disas- 
ter. As  one  old  sea-dog  expressed  it,  the  historians  of 
the  civil  war  are  still  quarrelling  as  to  whether  the 


Tecnmseh  was  sunk  by  a torpedo  when  she  entered  the 
harbor  of  Mobile.  Some  who  have  combated  that  the- 
ory have  insisted  that  the  ship  was  overturned  by  the 
shifting  of  her  guns;  others  have  gone  so  far  ns  to  assert 
that  her  own  spar-torpedo  was  in  some  wav  t wisted  back 
upon  itself  and  blew  a hole  into  her  prow,  in  like  manner 
he  believes  that  the  fate  of  the  Maine  will  continue  an 
unsolved  mystery  for  historians  to  wrangle  over.  Mean- 
while all  that  we  shall  posiiively  know  is  that  the  explosion 
occurred  forward,  and  hence  that  the  seamen  rather  than 
the  officers  were  the  sufferers ; that  not  mon-  than  26 
of  the  men  remained  uninjured,  57  being  wounded  and 
246  killed,  and  that  two  of  ihe  24  officers  are  certainly 
lost.  If  the  disaster  were  the  result  of  design  and  not  of 
accident,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  blow  would 
have  been  dealt  the  ship  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ex- 
plosion occurred — not  because  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  destroy  the  men  than  the  officers,  bill  because  the  mag- 
azine is  always  a preferable  point  of  attack,  just  as, 
when  ships  are  in  action,  it  is  the  great  guns  which  at- 
tract the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  not  the  conning-tower, 
although  the  tower  shelters  the  captain,  while  only  a sub- 
altern stands  behind  the  guus.  F.  E.  Leupp. 


LIEUTENANT  FRIEND  W.  JENKINS,  U.S.N. 
Killed  in  the  Explosion  on  U.S.S.  “ Maine." 


MUSIC. 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  one  of  attractive  musical 
schemes,  ns  well  ns  a brisk  term  of  delightful  music 
itself.  Desire  for  a symphonic  orchestra  local  to  New 
York,  established  on  a basis  that  might  make  its  working 
membership  really  "permanent,”  and  concerned  only  with 
straightforward  interests  of  the  best  concert  kind,  is  not 
a new  tiling.  Over  and  over  has  our  public  been  shown 
that  Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  smaller  communi- 
ties are  better  off  than  are  we  in  this  respect.  True.New 
York  has  its  Philharmonic  and  its  valuable  Symphony 
Society’s  band.  We  have  Mr.  Scidl,  nominally  possessed 
of  his  own  orchestra,  to  be  heard  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances or  another.  We  have  lately  heard  Mr.  Franko’s 
promising  associates.  But  we  have  nothing  that  means 
a given  and  large  number  of  the  best  sort  of  players,  de- 
cently salaried  to  play  and  rehearse,  to  rehearse  and  play 
in  New  York  city,  under  a single  and  capable  leader;  this 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  professional  work  and  respon- 
sibilities on  their  part,  from  season  to  season.  The  men 
in  all  our  present  symphonic  bands  are  obliged  to  do 
many  kinds  of  commonplace,  hack  musical  duty.  They 
must  do  this  merely  to  make  income  enough  to  live  on. 
Often  they  go  from  symphony  concert  to  a ball-room;  and 
equally  often  the  same  men  that  one  hears  in  the  after- 
noon, playing  Beethoven  and  Wagner — and  very  likolv 
blamed  for  rough  or  dull  interpretations— have  not  had 
sleep  enough  from  their  night’s  hard  work  at  some  fash  - 
ionable  or  unfashionable  dance  to  read  their  notes  clearly 
and  to  handle  their  bows  and  keys  save  as  rather  supe- 
rior machines. 


Rehearsals,  too,  cost.  All  our  important  or  unimportant 
orchestral  societies  save  every  penny  on  them  that  they  pos- 
sibly can.  New  works  should  not  be  played  without  full 
and  careful  study  by  any  band;  but  again  and  again  New- 
Yorkers  must  pay  to  hear  concerts  where  the  programme,  to 
all  artistic  result,  is  one  that  is  being  read  off  at  sight.  The 
Philharmonic  Society’s  government,  our  oldest  and  most 
severely  respected  orchestra,  has  not  yet  changed  the  title 
of  its  Friday  afternoon  performances.  They  are  still  styled 
"rehearsals.”  There  are  no  interruptions  to  the  music, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  musicians 
in  niceties  that  may  escape  them.  But  the  old  title  is 
not  yet  inappropriate,  for  the  rehearsal-quality  is  strong 
in  them  obviously,  and  it  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the 
old  afternoon  liberty  of  stopping  the  music  and  of  going 
over  passages  whenever  the  conductor  might  discern  his 
players  to  be  at  fault.  A scrambling,  partial  rehearsal,  on 
an  earlier  day  in  the  week,  held  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soloist’s  work,  is  not  adequate  preparation.  A large 
repertory  of  standard  and  classical  musical  compositions 
must  be  played  actually  at  sight;  and  even  difficult  nov- 
elties are  sometimes  nearly  so  delivered.  Under  such 
poor  conditions  for  an  orchestra’s  actual  drill  and  for  its 
preserving  due  feeling  for  music,  what  wonder  if  standards 
are  forgotten  save  when  merely  the  honored  guests  in  our 
seasons  remind  us  of  them? 

Take  also  the  weekly  work  and  annual  livelihood  of  a 
high-class  orchestra-leader  here.  So  long  as  he  is  not  sal- 
aried, and  salaried  well,  by  a guaranteed  organization,  so 
long  as  his  talent  is  not  concentrated  on  its  interests,  he 
always  has  an  unsatisfactory  berth  in  the  musical  ship. 
He  is  never  sure  of  a real  competency.  He  is  dependent 
on  all  sorts  of  fluctuations  of  musical  politics.  He  can 
be  out  of  the  best  kind  of  a professional  job  at  scurvily 
short  notice.  He  must  likewise  find  out  all  the  different 
or  indifferent  work  that  he  can  get  his  hands  on,  not  sel- 
dom sailing  pretty  close  to  the  wind  of  professional  in- 
dignities. He  must  forego  constant  association  with  the 
same  set  of  players  under  his  care.  He  must  dismiss 
the  idea  of  the  incessant,  personal  touch  with  them  that 
makes  for  an  ideal  orchestral  performance.  He  is  npt  to 
be  blamed  for  poor  playiug, and  finds  himself  scolded  be- 
cause the  Heroic  Symphony  or  Goldmark’s  “Sakoontala” 
Overture  came  clumsily  off.  The  important  factor  in 
the  unsatisfactory  interpretation  will  have  been  that  the 
men  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  freshened  up  in  feel- 
ing and  technic.  Worse  yet,  some  of  the  best  players 
have  had  to  be  fiddling  or  blowing  at  a ball,  and  have  sent 
what  "substitutes”  they  could  procure  for  their  concert 
duty. 

The  committee  on  organization  of  the  projected  per- 
manent orchestra  Inst  week  reviewed  the  situation  and 
discussed  the  amount  of  the  fund  desirable  for  putting  the 
scheme  on  a sound  basis.  One  million  dollars  was  urged 
as  needful,  rather  than  any  smaller  guarantee.  This  is 
sensible.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  extravagant.  A 
million  dollars  is  not  too  much  for  meeting  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a large  symphony  band’s  livelihood  and  business, 
especially  at  the  outset.  With  careful  management  and 
with  very  considerable  patience  on  the  part  of  the  stock- 
holders, one  is  inclined  to  think  that  even  in  New  York— 
where  the  really  public  interest  in  music  has  been  full  of 
disagreeable  and  discouraging  surprises— the  undertaking, 
by-and-by,  can  become  totally  self-supporting.  In  Boston 
and  in  Chicago  that  happy  result  has  been  more  nearly 
idea  and  view  to  be  encouraged  and  made  much  of  in  the 
reached  every  recent  year.  But  that  is  not  the  particular 
plan’s  outset.  The  ciass  of  subscribers  to  be  drawn  tow- 
ard the  scheme  includes  a splendid  group  of  very  rich  men. 
of  very  rich  women.  But,  be  it  remembered,  such  a class 
must  be  considerably  distinguished  from  the  annual 
opera  subscription  and  the  Metropolitan’s  list  of  stock- 
holders. A large  fraction  of  the  Metropolitan’s  wealthy 
and  official  attendance  know  next  to  nothing  of  symphonic 
music,  care  less  about  it,  and  they  would  be  in  their  boxes 
evening  by  evening  were  the  performances  of  no  artistic 
consequence  whatsoever.  Opera  is  a social  duty  to  these. 
The  symphonic  public  is  of  them,  but  by  no  means 
wholly  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  of  the  fund  to  be  built 
up  there  is  already  pledged  $85,000;  that  Mr.  Grau  will 
engage  the  orchestra  for  operatic  work  bringing  in  $60,- 
000  ; and  that  Brooklyn  would  guarantee  for  concerts 
there  about  $25,000.  It  is  to  be  greatly  desired,  neverthe- 
less, that  such  an  orchestra  be  kept  clear  of  hack  operatic 
duty.  Perhaps  this  reserve  cannot  possibly  be  man- 
aged. But,  an  opera  season— five  or  six  performances  a 
week — brings  much  of  the  overwork  and  underwork  of 
the  present  order  of  things. 

E.  Iren/Eus  Stevenson. 
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TriF,  summons  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  t<>  Presi«lent  Dwight  of  Yale  is  somewhat  peremp- 
tory. hut  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  interesting. 
Pointing  oiu  that  most  college  boys  are  young,  and  that 
ruin  is  hail  for  tlifcm,  it  invites  Dr.  Dwight,  first,  to  “for- 
bid students  under  his  charge  to  enter  places  where  alco-- 
holly  liquors  are  sold  for  beverage  use,  to  keep  such 
liquors  in  their  dormitories  or  rooms,  or  to  have  them 
furnished  nt  their  class  or  other  spreads  and  banquets”; 
second,  to  “use  his  great  influence  to  secure  prohibition 
of  the  s ite  of  intoxicants  within  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
the  same  as  has  been  secured  at  Cambridge.”  Until  the 
action  indicated  is  taken  at  Yale  the  VV.  0.  T.  U.  will  “feel 
compelled  to  seud  its  sons  and  brothers,  to  institutions 
where  these  provisions  for  safety  against  intoxicating 
drinks  have  been  adopted.”  The  communication  which 
conveys  this  information  is  signed  Ivy  the  officers  of  the 
naiionarorgaidzation  of  the  VV.  C.  T.  U.,  and  is  understood 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  some  300,000  members. 

This  suggestion  to  Dr.  Dwight  seems  part  of  a general 
movement  seeking  to  restrict  the  hibhious  opportunities 
of  all  college  undergraduates,  and  perhaps  of  college 
graduates  also.  It  appears  to  be  related,  in  sympathy  at 
least,  to  the  recent  effort  to  abate  the  Princeton  Inn,  and 
it  follows  a succession  of  stories,  which  have  been  circu- 
lated as  widely  as  possible,  which  have  represented  Yale 
to  be  exceptionally  and  deplorably  reprobate  and  drunken, 
and  much  more  in  need  than  most  large  colleges  of  hav- 
ing its  propensities  restrained.  Yale  men  insist  that  such 
representations  are  slanderous,  and  that  Yale,  like  most 
Other  American  universities,  is  steadily  growing  more 
and  more  abstemious.  Judge  Howland  of  New  York,  a 
representative  Yale  graduate,  is  even  reported  to  have 
declared  that  Yale  is  just  ns  temperate  ns  Harvard,  an  in- 
stitution which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  holds  up  as  a model  of  re- 
striction. This  seems  au  adventurous  claim,  but  no  rep- 
resentative of  Harvard  has  yet  disputed  it.  and  if  it  is 
true  it  is  very  much  to  Yale's  credit,  since  for  many  years 
past  the  periodical  incentives  to  conviviality  following 
athletic  events  of  various  kinds  have  been  much  oftener 
operative  in  New  Haven  than  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  who  thinks  he  knows 
something  about,  the  slate  of  things  at  Yale,  seems  loath 
to  believe  that  the  university  is  as  baffly  off  as  lias  been 
represented.  He  says: 

1 have  been  acquainted  with  Yale  for  twenty  years,  and  I have 
never  seen  1 lie  university  in  as  good  condition  religiously  as 'now.,-. 
My  * Eldest  son  graduated  here ; and  if  my  other  son,  who  is  now  in  the 
Freshman  class,  gets  as  much  good  out  of  Yale  as  his  brother  did,  I 
shall  have  reason  to  thank  God  through' time  and  eternity. 


If  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ladies  believe,  as  appears,  that  abhor- 
rence of  all  forms  of  alcohol  is’'jjie  fruit  most  to  be  de- 
sired from  a university  education,  it  is  proper  to  point 
out  to  them  that  there  are  a number  of  bibulous  influ- 
ences at  Yale,  for  the  disuse  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  to  stipulate.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  become  familiar  with  sentiments 
of  many  heathen  writers  which  the  ladies  could  not  ap- 
prove. Horace,  a scandalous  person  in  several  particu- 
lars, betrays  unmistakably  his  toleration  of  the  “beverage 
use”  of  alcoholic  fluids,  and  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  exhibit  analogous  latitudinarian  tendencies.  That 
our  young  men,  “lads  in  their  teens  and  away  from  the 
restraining  influences  of  home,”  may  have  their  princi- 
ples undermined  by  these  dissolute  ancients  is  a possibil-, 
iiy  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ought  not  to  overlook.  It  is 
the  consenting  mind  that  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  in- 
temperance. To  close  the  saloons  and  forbid  lads  to  drink 
or  harbor  liquor  is  a futile  expedient,  as  every  one  knows, 
if  the  prohibited  indulgences  are  still  desired.  Until  the 
Yale  faculty  lias  been  constrained  to  use  classical  text- 
books purged  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  bibulous  incentives 
and  allusions,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  the  enuse  of  prohi- 
bition in  the  university  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 


Still,  temperance  may  prosper  even  where  prohibition 
lags.  St.  Paul  says,  “Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.”  Yale  is  full  of  men 
who  strive  for  the  mastery,  and  strive  to  good  purpose, 
and  to  such  men  it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  are 
fifty  saloons  iu  New  Haven  or  five  thousand.  Such  men, 
whether  they  are  scholars  or  athletes,  are  bound,  as  an 
incident  of  effort,  to  “keep  under  the  body  and  bring  it 
into  subjection.”  They  do  not  need  prohibitory  rules. 
If  the  W.  0.  T.  U.  ladies  have  sons  or  brothers  of  this 
quality,  let  them  send  them  to  Yale  by  all  means.  They 
will  be  perfectly  safe  there,  and  will  do  the  university 
good.  ; But  if  the  sons  or  brothers  are  weak  in  the  knees 
and  ill-adapted  to  cope  with  ordinary  temptations,  it  is 
very  {iossibfe  New  Haven  is  not  a good  place  for  them. 


The  name  of  Miss  Frances  Willard  is  the  first  of  those 
signed  to  the  communication  to  President  Dwight.  The 
newspapers  print  the  unwelcome  news  of  her  death  at 
midnight  on  February  17.  However  any  of  her  contempo-._ 
raries'nmy  have  differed  from  her  views  of  what  restraints 
or  reforms  are  expedient  or  practicable,  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  her  fidelity  to  a high  purpose  to 
make  this  world  a bettef  place,  and  to  make  people  in 
general  fitter  to  live  in  it. 


The  Boston  Transcript  reports  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Lowell  estate  in  Cambridge  have  notified  the’  committee 
in  charge  of  the  proposed  Lowell  memorial  park  that  the 
option  given  on  that  part  of  “Elmwood”  which  is  in  the 
market  will  be  withdrawn  on  March  1.  Unless  the  money 
for  the  park  is  raised  this  month,  the  land  is  to  he  cut  up 
into  building-lots.  The  latest  effort  to  raise  this  money 
seems  not  to  have  been  especially  fruitful.  The  amount 
still  lacking  was,  at  last  accounts,  about  $ 14,000. 


Recent  newspaper  reports  of  very  large  sales  of  birds 
and  feathers  in  Boston  for  millinery  purposes  gave  the 
impression,  which  was  regretfully  recorded  on  this  page 
of  the  Weekly,  that  the  Audubon  Society’s  work  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  not  as  effective  as  it  deserved  to  he.  The 


society,  however,  continues  instant  in  well  doing,  and  does 
not  repine.  Its  secretary  writes  that  it  prospers  beyond 
anticipation,  and  its  report,  issued  last  October,  shows  a 
membership  of  nearly  two  thousand,  and  an  organization 
which  reaches  into  all  parts  of  the  State.  No  doubt  the 
society  feels  that  the  work  of  exciting  an  effectual  public 
sentiment  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  against  the  use 
of  them  for  purposes  of  adornment  must  necessarily  he 
slow,  but  it  has  no  idea  of  abating  its  efforts. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Audubon  Society 
of  New  York  the  Massachusetts  society  was  held  up  to 
admiration  because  it  had  five  times  us  many  members 
ns  the  New  York  society,  and  an  income  proportionately 
larger. 

The  story  of  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  Veendam, on  February  7,  in  mid-ocean*  by  the  St.ljouis, 
makes  delightful  reading,  of  the  sort  that  puts  us  all  into 
conceit  with  human  nature.  It  is  pleasant  that  au  Amer- 
ican liner  should  have  had  this  opportunity,  and  should 
have  proved  so  admirably  equal  to  it.  To  transfer  212 
people  in  io  .short' a time — three  hours  and  ten  minutes 
— iu  mid-ocean,  with  a high  sea  running,  was  an  exploit 
to  be  proud  of.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction  seems 
to  have  been  creditable  to  every  one  concerned  in  it,  and 
not  less  to  the  rescued  than  to  the  rescuers.  There  were 
order  and  discipline  aboard  the  sinking  ship,  and  very 
skilful  and  willing  work  by  the  men  of  the  St.  Louis.  It 
came  so  uear  to  being  a tragedy,  and,  as  it  was,  not  a life 
was  lost.  That  was  grand!  Fine  tilings  happen  at  sea, 
where  the  obligations  of  human  brotherhood  seem  some- 
how to  be  much  more  imperative  aud  more  readily  ac- 
knowledged than  ashore. 

The  Critic  says  that  Mark  Twain  lias  reached  the  ter- 
rible frankness  of  maturity  and  fume,  and  “ tells  tales  like 
Bismarck,  regardless  whom  he  hits,  so  long  us  the  blow  is 
deserved.”  The  example  given  is  this  Pudd'nbead  Wil- 
son sentence  at  the  beginning  of  a chapter  in  his  latest 
book:  “She  was  not  what  you  would  call  refined;  she 
was  not  what  you  would  call  unrefined: " She  wasJthe 
kind  of  woman  who  keeps  a parrot.” 

That  is  indeed  an  jlfhminnting  instance  of  the  working 
of  Mark’s  mind.  A private  letter  from"  Mr.  Clemens  to  a 
friend  in  New  York  who  is  interested  in  statistics  affords 
an  analogous  example  of  candor  in  this  passage: 

“The  hooks  which  have  most  influenced  my  life?  With 
pleasure.  This  is  the  list:  The  Innocents  Abroad.  Rough- . 
ing  It,  Tramp  Abroad,  Prince  and  Pauper', ‘Huckleberry 
Finn,  Tom  Sawyer,  Yankee  at  the  CouH  of  Prince  Arthur vr 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Pudd’ ahead  Wil-. 
son,  Following  the  Equator,  and  the  publications  of  the  late 
firm  of  Charles  L.  Webster  & Co.” 

Yes,  and  that  veracious  story-book,  The  Jumping  Fog, 
the  predecessor  of  all,  the  works  named,'  and  possibly  the 
1 most  influential  of  the  lot. 

A contemporary  suggests  that  when  Sefior  de  Lome 
spoke  of  the  President  as  a “ politicastro”  he  dropped  a 
useful  suggestion  for  the  enrichment  of  English  as  we 
speak  it.  “Politicaster”  is  a pretty  good  word,  not  new 
(for  Milton  used  it),  hut  fallen  into  disuse,  which  seems  to 
have  at  least  as  good  a title  to  patronage  as  “ poetaster. ” 
We  don’t  often  speak  of’“  poetasters  ” nowadays  f we  call 
them  “minor  poets,” or  “ humbler  poets,” and  thihk  those 
epithets  imply  sufficient  disparagement.  Perhaps  we 
might  spare  “poetaster”  withouLiifconvenience,  but  it 
cannot  he  supposed  that  if  it  had  been  foreseen  with  what 
constancy  and  variety  of  denunciation  the  Americans 
would  revile  their  public  servants  so  convenient  and  eu- 
phonious a term  as  “politicaster”  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  drop  out.  The  word  is  still,  iu  the  dictionaries; 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  see  it  in  thd  newspapers.  It  is 
less  clumsy  than  “pothouse  politician;”  aud  "meets  ubout 
the  same  needs. 

On  February  6 there  was  a little  news  in  the  papers 
about  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts.  He  was  eighty  years  old 
on  that  day,  and  we  were  told  something  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  health.  His  name  is  still"  a hame  to  conjure 
with,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  press  heavily  upon  him. 
His  eyesight  is  impaired,  and  though  he  still  often  re- 
ceives his  old  friends,  lie  never  leaves  his  house,  aud  the 
inadequacy  of  his  strength  constrains  him  to  a very  quiet 
life. 

Barnard  College  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  accept,  even  temporarily,  the  chairmanship  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Hewitt 
brings  zeal  to  the  service  which  he  has  undertaken.  He 
proclaims  his  wonder  at  the  miraculous  progress  the  col- 
lege has  made  in  the  last  three  years,  and  calls  for  $100,- 
000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ings, and  the  preliminary  cost  of  getting  the  institution  in 
full  working  order.  He  starts  the  ne.w  subscription  list 
himself  with  $1000,  and  already  a month  ago  five  other 
subscribers  had  pledged  each  that  same  amount. 

The  London  Spectator,  in  discoursing  about  English 
and  American  clubs,  notes,  as  a well-known  phenomenon, 

“ the  very  exclusive  aud  uristocratic  character  of  certain 
of  the  smartest  American  clubs,”  which,  it  says,  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nobles'  clubs  in  a Continental  provin- 
cial capital  than  to  anything  in  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
ample it  gives  is  a club  for  shooting  and  fishing,  with  a 
small  membership,  and  an  entrance-fee  of  £300. 

There  are  a good  many  such  little  clubs  in  the  country, 
but  they  are  not  so  much  clubs  in  the  usual  sense  ns  or- 
ganizations of  intimates  who  unite  to  share  the  expense 
of  some  common  pursuit  or  amusement.  An  association 
of  gentlemen  to  hire  a salmon  river  in  Canada,  or  a game 
preserve  in  the  Adirondack^  or.  North  Carolina,  is  nomi- 
nally a club,  hut  actually  it  is  hardly,  more  of  a club  than 
would  he  an  organization  to  build  an  apartment-house  in 
which  each  member  should  have  a city  home.  “ There  are 
clubs  in  America,”  says  the  Spectator,"  where.  practically, 
admission  cannot  he  gained  unless  the  would-be  member 
belongs  to,  or  is  connected  with,  the  local  group  of  first 
families.”  Can  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York  l)e 
so  described?  or  the  RiMcnhouse  of  Philadelphia?  or  the 
Somerset  of  Boston?  If  not,  and  the  description  seems 
not  quite  applicable  to  either  of  them,  it  would  he  inter 
esting  to  know  where  these  exclusive  American  clubs 
flourish.  “Here.”  says  the  Spectator , “we  seldom  or 
never  blackball  because  a man  luv$  not  sufficient  pedigree 


or  family  connection,  but  rattier  on  personal  grounds. 
There  in  the  best  clubs  a man  is  not  ‘ put  up  ’ unless  he 
is  ‘one  of  our  set.’”  That  will  he  news  to  most  Ameri- 
cans wlm  know  or  care  anything  about  the  clubs  of  their 
own  country.  It  certainly  is  not  true  of  the  best  clubs  in 
New  York,  though  it  might  be  rash  to  say  that  a basis 
for  it  may  not  he  found  among  clubs  in  other  American 
cities.  The  social  conditions  iu  some  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can cities  arc  very  curious,  and  probably  without  parallel 
in  England.  Where  else  in  the  world,  for  exumple,  is 
there  such  a town  as  Philadelphia,  which  is  old  and  rich 
and  big,  hut  very  conservative,  and  not  particularly  cos- 
mopolitan? Is  there  not  a reasonable  basis  for  the  belief 
that  there  are  a dozen  American  cities,  including  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  which  have  more  in- 
dividuality and  more  social  independence  than  any  Brit- 
ish cities  except  London  and  Edinburgh?  Still,  only  in 
the  very  largest  cities,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
especially,  would  one  look  for  such  clubs  as  the  Spectator 
tells  about. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  President  Arthur 
Von  Briesen,  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  tells  of  legal  assist- 
ance given  during  1897  to  5350  persons,  of  $35,079  actu- 
ally collected  iu  the  office  of  the  society,  and  $36,839  re- 
covered by  settlement,  outside  the  office.  At  least  3000 
other  applications  received  attention,  hut  did  not  require 
actual  legal  service,  and  \Vere  not  recorded.  The  society’s 
business  is  to  give  legal  assistance  to  persons  too  poor  to 
engage  counsel.  It  undertakes  many  cases  where  the 
claims  would  cost  private  counsel  more  to  collect  than 
they  are  worth.  The  recovery  of  a sewing -girl’s  four 
dollars,  or  an  artisan’s  five  or  six  dollars,  honestly  earned 
but  withheld,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  society’s  good 
offices.  Mr.  Robert  Goeller.  the  society’s  attorney  for  five 
yearn,  has  retired,  and  his  successor  is  Mr.  Carl  Lincoln 
Schurz,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new  offices  nt  239  Broad- 
way. The  expenses  for  1897  were  $7953;  income  from 
members,  $4670;  from  clients,  $1132.  For  the  necessary 
balance  the  society  had  to  beg,  and  it  wants  more  mem- 
bers nt  $20  a year,  aud  more  associate  members  at  $10,  to 
increase  its  income  and  enable  it  to  cover  the  larger  field 
of  Greater  New  York. 

A* plan  is  afoot  in  New  York  to  build  one  or  more  ho- 
tels for  the  exclusive  use  of  self-supporting  women.  The 
proposition  is  to  organize  a corporation  to  he  known  as 
the  Woman’s  Hotel  Company,  with  a capital  pf  one  mill- 
ion dollars,  the  corporation  to  he  formed  when  $500,000 
is  subscribed.  Then  land  is  to  be,  bought.,  and  a hotel 
built  to  hold  about  a thousand  boarders.  Plans  for  such 
a hotel  have  been  drawn,  subject  to.  change,,  and  sub- 
scription papers  circulated.  The  list  of  subscribers  is 
headed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Morris  K.  Je- 
sup,  each  of  whom  takes  200  shares,  worth  $20,000.  The 
committee  on  organization  includes  Messrs.  H.  B.  Turner, 

C.  S.  Fairchild,  C.  F.  Cox,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  Charles 

D.  Kellogg,  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  being  the  acting 
secretary  of  the  proposed  company,  with  offices  iu  the 
United  Charities  Building. 

People  who  know  about  the  self-supporting  women  of 
New  York  say  that  such  a hotel  as  is  planned  is  urgently 
needed,  and  would  be  sure  of  patronage.  Various  au- 
thorities submit  that  there  are  2000  art  students  in  town 
every  year,  2000  students  of  music,  2000  trained  nurses 
and  medical  students,  and  thousands  of  journalists,  sten- 
ographers, physicians,  and  other  business  and  professional 
women.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  40.000  self-sup- 
porting women  iu  this  city  who  could  afford  to  live 
at  such  a hotel  as  is  planned.  The  minimum  cost  of 
board  aud  lodging  in  it  would  be  six  dollars  a week.  It 
is  computed  that  a hotel  containing  825  rentable  rooms 
(besides  lodgings  for  its  house-staff)  would  pay,  when 
full,  a gross  income  from  all  sources  of  $435,456.  Its 
estimated  expenses  would  he  $253,053,  which  gives  un 
apparent  surplus  of  $182,403.  These  expense  estimates, 
which  have  been  verified  by  five  widely  known  and  suc- 
cessful hotel-managers,  seem  to  show  that  the  hotel  would 
pay,  though,  whatever  the  profits,  shareholders  would  not 
receive  more  than  five  per  cent.  Interest  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  project  is  interesting,  and,  in  view  of  the  success  of 
the  Mills  Hotel,  it  will  not  he  surprising  if  it  is  really  tried. 
Of  course  the  scheme  projected  calls  for  a scale  of  enter 
tninment  very  much  superior  to  what  the  Mills  Hotel 
attempts;  indeed,  it  seems  like  a .revival  of  A.  T.  Stew- 
art’s ill-fated  project,  of  which  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  is 
the  lasting  memorial. 

One  thing  about  which  subscribers  to  such  a scheme 
would  seem  likely  to  want  information  is  rules.  By  what 
regulations  are  the  hoarders  in  this  hotel  to  he  governed, 
and  will  they  he  subject  to  restrictions  which  other  hotels 
do  not  find  necessary?  On  this  point  the  preliminary 
prospectus  does  not  give  information. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  spring  fashions  for  women  show 
a continuing  subsidence  of  the  puffed  sleeve.  The  sleeve 
some  time  ago  ceased  to  he  a cause  of  alarm,  and  in  its 

{iresent  proportions  might  easily  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
ongtime  to  come.  But  that,  of  course, would  not  suit  the 
fell  purposes  of  the  fashion-mongers,  whose  scheme  is  to 
let  the  sleeve  dwindle  until  it  reaches  iis  lowest  possible 
limits,  and  then  gradually  swell  it  again  to  the  full  balloon 
size.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  artificers  of  fashion  is  to 
induce  the  greatest  amount  of  change  which  womankind 
will  endure.  In  order  to  he  adopted,  changes  in  costume 
must  be  gradual.  Woman  will  not  adopt  a new  fashion 
of  garb  which  makes  all  her  old  clothes  impossible;  and 
yet  it  would  not  please  her  to  have  the  gowns  of  two  suc- 
cessive seasons  made  alike.  A change  always,  but  not  too 
violent  a change— that  seems  to  be  the  requirement  the 
designers  have  to  meet. 

There  has  been  a great  and  general  improvement  within' 
fifteen  years  in  the  phrasing  of  obituary  resolutions.  Per- 
sons, still  pitiably  young,  may  remember  when  almost  all 
the  formal  obituary  resolutions  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers began:  “ Whereas  it  has  pleased  an  inscrutable 
Providence  to  remove  our  late  neighbor,  James  Smith, 
Resolved,  That  we  submit."  etc.  This  form  seems  no 
longer  to  he  in  general  use.  The  resolutions  of  the  day 
take  some  things  for  granted,  and  are  a good  deal  more 
tersely  and  simply'  contrived. 

E.  S.  Mamin. 
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Tiie  rise  of  tlie  theatre  trust  is  a fact  of  modern  eco- 
nomics wliich  I find  fidl  of  suggestion,  if  not  encourage- 
ment, for  it  shows  how  easily  and  completely  the  prin- 
ciple animating  the  combination  may  be  applied  to  almost 
any  branch  of  art,  science, ethics, or  religion.  I have  never 
myself  been  able  to  see  how  this  principle  differed  from 
the  principle  animating  any  form  of  business;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  distinction,  if  there  is  any,  is'quanlitative  rather 
than  qualitative,  and  that  the  trust  is  only  a business  or- 
ganized so  vastly  and  powerfully  as  to  crush  out  at  once 
the  competition  which  smaller  businesses  are  slower  in 
killing.  But  this  preconception  of  mine  is  of  lillle  moment 
in  the  presence  of  this  latest  manifestation  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  in  regions  hitherto  fancied  safe  from  it ; 
though  they  were  really  never  safe  from  it. 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  the  philosophical  observer 
l>egan  to  be  amused  by  the  tendency  of  all  the  theatres  in 
New  York  to  group  themselves  under  one  management, 
and  he  had  hardly  had  his  laugh  out  when  the  colossal 
joke  of  a theatre  trust  was  sprung  upon  the  public.  This 
might  very  well  have  been  supposed  to  end  the  pleasantry, 
but  it  was  merely  the  beginning  of  the  fun,  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  trust,  in  its  droll  way,  controls  all  but 
seventeen  of  the  principal  theatres  throughout  the  coun- 
try; that  it  supplies  the  dramatic  entertainments  every- 
where. and  employs  most  of  the  histrionic  talent.  It  has 
indeed  driven  some  grent  actors  who  oppose  it  to  making 
speeches  against  it,  but  in  the  houses  wliich  it  pre-empts  it 
causes  the  band  to  play  when  they  come  before  the  curtain 
for  this  purpose,  and  drowns  their  voices  quite  aB  if  it 
were  a paternal  power  dealing  with  oratory  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

This  behavior  of  the  trust  has  of  course  threatened  the 
prosperity  of  the  theatrical  profession.  It  is  apparent  that 
it  must  hereafter  greatly  limit  the  number  of  actors, not  to 
say  actresses,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  anxious  inquiry 
among  them  as  to  their  respective  fitness  to  survive  in  cir- 
cumstances so  much  beyond  their  control.  If  we  had  any 
drama,  it  would  be  equally  fatal  to  our  drama,  but  as  we 
have  none,  our  dramatists  can  safely  challenge  the  trust 
to  do  its  worst.  Upon  the  same  ground  our  public  may 
defy  it.  for  in  the  sense  of  a public  with  taste  of  its  own, 
or  any  intelligence  concerning  the  theatre,  we  have  no  more 
public  than  drama.  But  the  phenomenon  which  we  are 
confronted  with  has  a vital  interest  for  actors;  and  I do 
not  deny  them  my  sympathy  in  speculating  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  the  trust  principle  (if  there  is  such  a thing)  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

One  cannot  say  where  the  trust  will  next  appear,  to  de- 
cimate and  devour.  I was  thinking  that  it  might  be  the 
pulpit  which  would  fall  under  its  sway,  but  I reflectcd'in 
time  that  there  have  always  been  trusts  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion,and  that  everychureh  has  been  a trust  which  suffered 
no  sort  of  competition  if  it  could  help  it.  The  trust  methods 
in  past  ages  (not  to  say  our  own)  have  been  so  perfectly 
applied  by  the  different  sects  according  to  their  power 
that  it  might  almost  be  supposed  the  business  trusts  had 
studied  their  methods  from  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
trusts. 

In  fact  the  business  trusts  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  ex- 
tremes which  the  ecclesiastical  trusts  reached  in  dealing 
with  competition;  but  in  modern  times  there  has  been  a 
growing  laxity  in  the  treatment  of  rival  beliefs,  and  per- 
haps the  time  will  come  when  a number  of  long-headed 
business  men  will  combine  to  control  the  churches  of  the 
country,  and  to  supply  the  pulpits  with  ministers  in  their 
employ,  and  so  far  dictate  the  doctrine  the  public  shall 
receive  from  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expect  the  appli- 
cation of  trust  principles  to  the  supply  of  literature.  If 
the  magazines  go  on  multiplying  and  cheapening  them- 
selves at  the  ruinous  rate  they  have  done  of  late  years, 
some  shrewd  financier  will  see  his  way  to  buying  them 
all  up  and  issuing  one  great  trust  periodical  in  which  the 
public  would  be  given  what  the  trust  chose  to  offer  it. 
All  the  leading  writers  could  Ik?  hired  to  write  for  it  at 
a very  low  rate,  since  there  would  be  nothing  else  to  write 
for,  and  the  cost  of  literature,  like  kerosene,  could  be 
enormously  reduced  in  price  to  the  masses,  as  long  as 
competition  threatened,  and  correspondingly  increased 
when  the  danger  passed.  The  advantage  to  the  public  of 
having  its  fiction  supplied  by  a trust  will  be  apparent  to 
any  one  who  considers  how  verv  little  variety  there  is  in 
novels,  and  how  easily  they  could  be  written  by  a trained 
corps  of  well-paid  romancers  from  a selection  of  favorite  . 
patterns.  Trust  criticisms,  all  of  an  appreciative  brand, 
could  be  furnished  by  the  same  combination. 

In  journalism  a trust  is  even  more  feasible.  One  Re- 
publican and  one  Democratic  newspaper  could  be  edited 
in  the  metropolis  under  a central  control  and  simultaneous- 
ly issued  throughout  the  country,  with  an  incalculable 
saving  of  expense  and  no  loss  of  principle. 

A medical  trust  could  probably  doctor  the  community 
as  effectively  as  the  present  multiplicity  of  practitioners, 
and  on  the  whole  save  as  many  lives  and  limbs,  for  infinite- 
ly less  money.  There  are  some  reasons  why  patients  might 
prefer  physicians  supplied  by  a medical  trust:  they  would 
be  in  less  danger  than  they  are  now  from  beginners,  for 
the  trust  would  no  doubt  train  its  employes  by  long  ex- 
periment in  corpora  rile  before  turning  them  loose  on  a 
paying  clientage,  and  would  retire  them  with  suitable 
pensions  before  they  were  superannuated. 

As  for  the  fine  arts,  I see  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  extension  of  the  trust  in  their  direction.  In  fact 
men  much  younger  than  myself  can  remember  that  after 
the  war,  when  a grateful  country  began  to  put  up  monu- 
ments to  its  heroic  dead,  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great 
that  a monument  company  was  formed  to  supply  them  in 
the  requisite  number  and  ugliness.  There  has  lately  been 
talk  of  a building  trust  which  should  contract  at  once  for 
the  architecture  and  the  construction  of  every  sort  of  edi- 
fice; and  every  one  who  is  in  the  hahit  of  visiting  our  art 
exhibitions  must  own  that  it  would  save  a vast  deal  of 
suffering  on  all  sides  if  a large  landscape  and  figure  trust 


would  undertake  to  cater  to  our  art-loving  public,  which 
commonly  does  not  know  a good  picture  from  a bad  one, 
and  is  always  in  danger  of  imposition.  There  are  only  a 
few  interesting  artists  in  the  country,  and  these  might  be 
bought  up  by  the  trust  and  set  to  work  on  subjects  select- 
ed by  the  directors,  who  would  know  much  better  what 
our  people  want.  In  the  case  of  artists  of  too  great  origi- 
nality, who  insisted  upon  doing  incendiary  novelties,  the 
trust  could  take  a hint  from  the  method  of  some  monopo- 
lies in  buying  up  rebellious  inventors,  and  pay  them  not 
to  paint.  W.  D.  Howells. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THK  RED  AXK  IS  LEFT  ALONE. 

OTTFRIED  GOT  TFRIED  bowed  .to  the  guest  of 
his  house  with  the  noble  manner  which  comes 
to  every  serious-minded  man  who  deals  habitual- 
ly in  the  high  matters  of  life  and  death.  I made 
his  introductions  to  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  and  as  readily  and 
gracefully  he  returned  his  acknowledgments.  But  I al- 
lowed Master  Gerard’s  daughter  to  develop  her  own  pro- 
jects to  him, which,  indeed,  she  was  no  long  time  in  doing. 

As  she  proceeded  I saw  my  father  change  color,  and  be- 
come, os  to  his  face,  almost  as  white  as  the  Friesland 
cloth  in  which  lie  was  dressed.  Presently,  however,  as 
if  struck  with  the  sound  of  a well-known  name,  he  looked 
up  quickly. 

"Plassenburg,  said  you,  my  lady?"  he  inquired. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  nodded. 

"Yes,  to  Plassenburg,  where  the  Princess  has  great 
need  of  a maid  of  honor.” 

"Her  Highness  is  often  upon  her  travels,  I hear  it  re- 
ported,” said  my  father,  "while  the  Prince  keeps  himself 
much  at  home.” 

"He  esteems  his  armies  more  than  all  the  marvels  of 
strange  countries.” replied  Ysolinde,  "and  thus  he  holds 
the  lauds  and  folk  in  great  quiet.” 

“And  your  father,  Master  Gerard,  would  have  my  son 
engage  with  him  for  a space?  Well,  I think  it  may  be 
good  for  the  lad.  For  I know  that  the  shadow  of  the 
Red  Tower  stalks  after  him  through  the  city  of  Thorn, 
and  there  is  no  need  that  lie  should  lie  down  under  it  too 
soon.  But  this  of  my  little  maid  is  a matter  apart,  and 
means  a longer  and  a sorer  parting.” 

"Fear  not.  my  father,”  cried  the  Playmate,  eagerly;  “ I 
would  not  leave  you  alone,  even  to  be  the  Princess  of 
Plassenburg  herself.” 

My  father  took  another  strange  look  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  two  women,  the  import  of  which  I under- 
stood not  then. 

"I  know  not,”snid  he;  "I  think  it  might  all  be  for  the 
best.  As  I see  it,  there  are  strange  times  coming  upon  us 
in  Thorn.  And  the  town  of  Plassenburg  under  the  Prince 
Karl  is  a defenced  city,  set  in  a strong  province,  content 
and  united.  It  might  be  foY  the  best  that  you  should  go, 
little  one.” 

“ I cannot  go,”  said  Helene,  "and  leave  you  alone.” 

Gottfried  Gottfried  «rniled  a sad  smile,  wistfully  plea- 
sant. 

"I  am  wellnigli  an  old  man  already,  and  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  my  profession  that  I should  be  alone.  I work 
among  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  Every  man  must  be 
lonely  when  he  dies,  and  I,  who  have  lived  with  dying 
men,  am  perforce  lonely  while  I live.  It  is  well,  a clearer 
air  for  the  young  bird.  But  yet  it  will  be  lonesome  to 
miss  you  when  1 come  in — the  empty  pot  wanting  the 
flower;  the  case  without  the  jewel;  silence  above  and  be- 
low; your  voice  and  Hugo’s,  that,  have  changed  the  sombre 
Red  Tower  with  your  young  folks’  pleasantries,  heard  no 
more.  Ah,  I had  thought — I lmd  dreamed—” 

He  stopped  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  and 
I saw  that  Ysolinde  of  the  White  Gate  read  his  thought. 
Whereat  right  suddenly  the  Little  Playmate  blushed;  and 
as  for  me  1 watched  the  dull  gold  flash  on  the  spangles  of 
our  guest’s  waist-belt,  which  was  in  form  like  a live  ser- 
pent, with  changeful  scales  and  eyes  of  ruby  red. 

My  father  went  over  to  where  Helene  sat.  She  rose 
to  meet  him,  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck.  He  laid 
his  right  hand  on  her  head— that  terrible  hand  that  was 
not  dreadful  to  us  who  loved  him. 

"Little  flower,”  he  said,  in  his  simple  way,  "God  be 
good  to  you  in  the  transplanting!  It  is  not  fair  to  your 
young  life  that  the  stain  should  lie  upon  your  lot.  I have 
given  you  a quiet  hermitage  while  you  needed  it.  But 
now  it  is  right  that  my  house  should  again  be  left  unto 
me  desolate.  It  is  already'  late  summer,  and  high  time 
that  the  young  brood  should  fly  away!” 

He  turned  to  me. 

" With  you.  Hugo,  it  is  a thing  different;  you  were  born 
to  that  to  which  you  are  born.  And  to  that,  as  I read 
your  horoscope,  you  must  one  day  return.  But  in  the 
mean  time  care  for  the  maid.  I lend  her  to  you.  I give 
her  into  your  hand.  Cherish  her  well.  Let  her  enemies 
be  yours,  and  if  barm  come  to  her  through  your  neglect, 
slay  yourself  ere  you  come  before  me.  For,  by  the  Lord 
God  of  Righteous  Judgment,  I will  have  no  mercy!” 

I saw  the  eyes  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde  glitter  like  those 
of  the  snake  in  her  belt  as  my  father  delivered  Helene  over 
to  me. 

But  my  father  had  yet  more  to  say. 

“ And  if  any,”  he  went  on,  in  a deep  still  voice,  keep- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  downcast  head  of  the  Little  Play- 
mate— " if  any,  great  or  small,  prince  or  pauper,  harm  hut 
a hair  of  this  fair  head,  by  the  great  God  who  wields  His 
Axe  over  the  universe  and  sits  in  the  highest  Halls  of 
Judgment,  whose  servant  I am,  I,  Gottfried  Gottfried, 
swear  that  he  shall  taste  the  vengeance  of  the  Red  Axe 
and  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  the  agony  in  his  own 
blood !” 

So  saving, he  kissed  Helene  and  stalked  out,  without  turn- 
ing his  head  or  making  any  further  obeisance  or  farewell. 

We  sat  mazed  and  confounded  after  his  departure. 
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The  Lady  Ysolinde  it  was  who  first  recovered  herself. 
She  put  out  a kindly  hand  to  Helene,  who  sat.  drooping 
by  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  roofs  of  Thorn, 
though  well  I wot  she  saw  nothing  of  spire,  roof,  or  pin- 
nacle. 

"God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,” she  said,  in  a low 
solemn  voice,  “ if  I keep  not  this  charge.” 

And  I think  for  the  moment  she  meant  it.  The  iron  hie 
was  that  the  Lady  Ysolinde  could  not  mean  one  tiling  for 
very  long  at  a time.  As  indeed  shall  afterwards  appear. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  within  the  week  Helene  and  I 
should  say  our  farewells  to  the  Red  Tower  which  had 
sheltered  us  so  long,  as  well  as  to  Gottfried  Gottfried,  who 
had  been  my  kind  father  and  to  the  little  Helene  more 
than  any  father. 

But  in  spite  of  nil  we  wearied  day  by  day  to  be  gone. 
For,  indeed,  Gottfried  Gottfried  said  right.  The  shadow 
of  the  Red  Tower,  the  stain  of  the  Red  Axe,  was  over  us 
both  so  long  as  we  abode  on  the  Wolfsberg.  Yet  what  it 
cost  us  to  depart — at  least  till  we  were  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  city— I cannot  write  down,  for  to  both  of  us  the  first 
waygoing  seemed  bitter  as  death. 

My  father  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  with  his  grim 
work  on  the  day  when  we  were  to  ride  away.  A gang  of 
malefactors  who  had  wasted  a whole  country-side  with 
their  cruelty  had  been  brought  out.  And  as  it  was  sus- 
pected that  other  more  important  villains  were  yet  to  be 
caught,  there  had  been  the  repeated  pain  of  the  Extreme 
Question,  and  now  there  remained  but  the  falling  of  the 
Red  Axe  to  settle  all  accounts.  So  that  when  he  came  to 
bid  us  farewell  he  had  but  brief  time  to  spare.  And  of 
necessity  he  wore  the  faithful  crimson,  which  fitted  his 
tall,  spare  figure  like  a glove. 

"Fare  thee  well,  little  one!”  be  said,  first,  to  Helene. 
“ Not  thus,  had  the  choice  lain  with  me,  would  I have 
bidden  thee  farewell.  But  when  it  shall  be  that  I meet 
you  again,  I shall  surely  wear  the  white  of  the  fesla  day. 
I commit  you  to  Him  whose  mistakes  are  better  than  our 
good  deeds,  whose  judgments  are  kinder  than  our  mer- 
cies.” 

So  he  kissed  her,  and  reached  a hand  over  her  shoulder 
to  me. 

"Son  Hugo,”  he  said,  “go  in  peace.  You  will  return 
to  succeed  me.  I see  it  like  a picture — on  the  day  when 
I lie  dead  you  shall  stand  with  the  Red  Axe  in  your  hand 
waiting  to  do  judgment.  It  is  well.  Keep  this  maid 
more  sacred  than  your  life — and  meantime,  fare  you 
well!” 

So  saying  he  left  us  abruptly. 

Our  horses  were  saddled  in  the  court-yard,  and  as  I 
rode  last  through  the  rarejy  opened  gateway,  I saw  Duke 
Casimir  looking  out  from  his  window  upon  the  lower  en- 
closure, as  was  his  pleasure  upon  the  day  of  execution. 
I heard  the  dull  thud  which  was  the  meeting  of  the  Red 
Axe  and  the  redder  block  as  that  which  had  been  between 
fell  apart.  And  for  the  last  time  I heard  the  blood-hounds 
leap  and  the  pattering  of  their  eager  feet  upon  the  bar- 
riers. 

Thus  the  latest  I heard  of  the  plnce  of  my  nativity  was 
fitting  and  dreadful.  I was  mortally  glad  to  ride  a wav 
into  the  clear  air  and  the  invigorating  silence.  But  oil 
my  heart  there  still  lay  heavy  the  twice-repeated  predic- 
tion of  iny  father  and  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  that  I should 
yet  return  and  hold  the  Red  Axe  in  his  place. 

But  I resolved  rather  to  die  in  the  honest  front  of  bat- 
tle. Nevertheless,  had  I known  the  future, -I  would  have 
seen  that  they,  and  not  I,  were  right. 

I was  indeed  fated  to  return  and  stand  ready  to  execute 
doom  with  the  Red  Axe  in  my  hand  and  my  father  lying 
dead  near  by. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THK  PRIME  OP  THK  MORNING. 

Now  so  strange  a thing  is  woman  that  so  soon  as  we 
were  started  down  the  High  Street  of  the  city  of  Thorn 
the  Little  Playmate  dried  her  eyes,  turned  towards  me  in 
her  saddle,  and  straightway  began  to  take  me  to  task  as 
though  I had  been  to  blame. 

“ I have  left,”  said  she,  "the  only  home  I ever  knew, 
and  the  only  man  that,  ever  truly  loved  me,  to  accompany 
a young  man  that  cares  not  for  me,  and  a woman  whom 
I have  seen  but  once,  to  a far  land  and  an  unkindly  folk.  " 

"It  is  not  fair,”  I said,  "to  say  that  I love  you  not. 
For,  as  God  sees  me,  I have  ever  loved  you — loved  you 
best  and  loved  you  only,  Helene!  And  though  you  are 
angered  with  me  now,  1 know  not  why,  still  till  now  you 
have  never  doubted  it.” 

"I  doubt  it  sorely  now,  I know,”  she  said,  bitterly;  "yet 
indeed  I care  not  whether  you  or  any  love  me  at  all.” 

And  this  saying  I was  greatly  sorry  for.  It  seemed  a 
sad  wayfaring  from  our  old  Red  Tower  and  out  of  my 
native  city  of  Thorn. 

"Helene,  little  one, ’’said  I,  "believe  me,  I love  none  in 
the  whole  world  but  my  father  and  you.  Trust  me,  I am 
to  keep  you  safe  with  my  life  in  the  far  land  to  which  we 
go.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel,  littlest.  There  are  only  the 
two  of  us  here  that  remember  the  old  man  my  father, 
and  the  little  room  to  which  you  came  ns  a babe,  all  in 
white.” 

So  presently  she  was  pacified,  and  reached  me  a hand 
from  the  back  of  her  beast,  on  pretence  of  leaning  over  to 
avoid  a swinging  sign  iu  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  near 
by  the  White  Gate,  where  we  were  to  meet  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde. 

"And  yet  more,  Little  Playmate,” said  I,  keeping  lier 
hand  when  I had  it,  "do  not  begin  by  distrusting  t lie 
noble  lady  with  whom  we  are  to  travel.  For  she  means 
well  to  us  both,  and  in  the  strange  country  to  which  we 
go  we  may  be  wholly  in  her  power.” 

" You  arc  sure  that  you  do  not  love  that  woman,  then?” 
said  Helene,  without  looking  at  me.  For,  indeed,  in  many 
things  she  was  hut  a child,  and  ever  spoke  more  freely 
than  other  maids,  perhaps  with  being  brought  up  in  the 
Red  Tower  in  the  company  of  my  father,  who  on  all  oc- 
casions spoke  his  mind  just  as  it  came  to  him. 

"Nay.”  said  I,  "believe  me,  little  love,  I do  not  love 
her  at  all.” 

And  now  on  horseback  Helene  looked  all  charming,  and, 
what  with  the  exercise,  the  adventure,  and  the  reassurance, 
she  had  a glow  of  rose-color  in  her  cheeks.  She  had  never 
before  been  so  far  away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg. I had  even  taught  her  to  ride  in  the  court-yard,  of  a 
summer  evening,  on  a horse  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
Duke's  squires. 
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We  found  the  Lady  Ysolinde  waiting  for  us  at  her  house, 
Master  Gerard  talking  to  her  in  the  doorway,  earnestly, 
and  apart.  Both  of  them  had  a look  of  much  solemnity, 
as  though  the  matter  of  their  discourse  were  some  very 
weighty  one. 

Presently  her  father  kissed  her,  and  she  came  down  the 
steps.  I leaped  from  my  horse  to  help  her  to  the  saddle, 
but  the  respectable  serving  ■man  was  before  me.  So  that 
instead  I went  about  and  looked  to  the  buckles  and  girths, 
which  were  all  in  order,  and  patted  the  arching  neck  of 
the  beautiful  milk-white  palfrey  whereon  she  rode.  Then 
Master  Gerard  waved  a hand  and  went  within. 

And  as  we  wcut  out  of  the  Weiss  Thor  into  the  keener 
air  of  the  country,  I thought  what  a charge  I had  to  keep 
two  ladies  so  surpassingly  fair,  each  in  her  own  several 
graces,  as  our  Helene  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  we  past  the  outer  barriers,  at 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  Cnsimir  kept  guard,  than  a 
vast  ungainly  wight  started  up  from  the  road-side. 


Having  shaken  off  the  earth  roughly,  he  pulled  out  a 
sheath-knife  and  trimmed  the  branches,  till  he  had  made 
him  a kind  of  club,  with  which  he  threatened  me,  saying, 
“ If  1 catch  tbut  young  muu  at  any  tricks,  with  this  club 
will  I break  every  bone  in  his  skin  like  the  shells  of  so 
many  broken  eggs.” 

Then  luughing  a little,  and  seeing  that  nothing  could 
be  made  of  the  fellow7,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  rode  on  and  we 
followed  her.  We  thought  that  surely  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  shaking  him  off  long  ere  we  reached  our  lodg- 
ing-place of  the  evening,  and  that  he  would  find  his  way 
back  to  the  city  of  Thorn. 

But  even  though  we  set  our  horses  to  their  speed,  it 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  the  unwieldy  giant.  He 
merely  stretched  his  legs  a little  further,  and  caused  his 
great  gnskined  feet  to  pass  one  another  as  fast  ns  if  they 
hud  been  shod  with  seven-league  boots.  So  he  not  or.ly 
kept  up  with  us  easily,  but  oftentimes  made  a detour 
through  the  fields  and  over  the  wild  country  ou  either 


I forgot  them  all.  Aye,  I forgot  even  my  father,  and 
everything  save  that  1 was  riding  with  two  fair  women 
through  a world  where  all  was  love  and  spring,  and  where 
it  was  ever  the  prime  of  the  morning. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  could  not  make  enough  of  our  Little 
Playmate.  She  laughed  back  at  her  over  her  shoulder 
when  she  let  her  horse  out  for  a canter.  She  marvelled 
loudly  at  Helene's  good  riding,  and  at  the  unbounded 
beauty  of  the  crisp  ringlets  which  clustered  round  her 
head  like  a boy’s.  And  our  Helene  smiled,  well  pleased, 
and  censed  to  watch  my  eyes  or  to  grow  silent  if  I checked 
my  horse  too  long  by  the  side  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

Mostly  we  three  rode  abreast  over  the  pleasant  country. 
So  long  as  we  were  crossing  the  plain  of  the  Wolfmark 
we  saw  few  tilled  fields,  and  the  farm-houses  were  fewer 
still.  But  wherever  these  were  to  be  seen  they  were  forti- 
fied and  defended  like  castles,  and  had  gates,  great  and 
high,  with  iron  plates  upon  them  and  knobs  like  the  points 
of  spears  beaten  blunt. 


"Jan  Lubber  Fiend  I”  cried  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  "what 
do  you  here?” 

The  oaf  grinned  his  awful  writhed  smile. 

"Think  you,  my  lady,”  said  he,  cunningly,  " that  your 
poor  Jan  would  abide  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
house  with  that  funeral  ape  bidding  me  do  this  and  do 
that,  sit  here  and  sit  there,  come  in  and  go  out,  at  his  plea- 
sure? A thing  of  dough  that  I could  twist  into  knots  as 
easily  as  I can  crack  my  joints.” 

And  of  this  latter  accomplishment  he  proceeded  to  give 
us  certain  examples  which  sounded  like  cuunon-shots  at 
close  quarters. 

"Get  home  with  you!”  cried  Ysolinde;  “I  cannot  have 
thee  following  us.  There  are  two  men  presently  to  meet 
us  to  guard  us  to  Plassenburg,  and  we  do  not  need  you, 
Jan  Lubber  Fiend.  Get  back  and  take  care  of  my  father.” 

"Oh,  as  for  him,”  said  the  monster,  sitting  down  squat 
upon  the  plain  road  in  the  dust,  "he  is  a tough  old  cock, 
and  will  come  to  no  harm.  We  can  e’en  leave  him  with 
a good  cook,  a prime  cellar,  and  an  easy  mind.  But  this 
young  man  is  not  to  trust  to  with  so  many  pretty  maids. 
Jan  will  look  after  him." 

And  with  that  he  nodded  his  head  of  a haystack  three 
times  at  me,  and  going  to  the  hedge-root,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  top  of  a young  poplar  and  turned  him  about,  keeping 
the  stem  of  it  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  set  himself  to 
pull  like  a horse  that  starts  a load,  and  presently,  without 
apparently  distressing  himself  in  the  least,  he  walked  away 
with  the  young  tree,  roots  and  all. 


side  ns  a questing  dog  does,  ever  returning  to  us  with 
some  quaint  vagrant  funcy  or  quip  of  childish  sim- 
plicity. 

But  what  pleased  me  better  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Lubber  Fiend  was  that  ere  we  had  gone  quite  two  miles 
out  of  the  city  we  found  two  well-armed  and  stanch  look- 
ing soldiers  waiting  for  us  at  a kind  of  cross-road.  They 
were  armed  with  the  curious  powder-guns  which  were 
coming  into  fashion  from  France.  These  went  off  with 
a noble  report,  and  killed  sometimes  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
paces  when  the  aim  was  good.  The  fellows  had  swords 
also,  and  little  polished  shields  on  their  left  arms — alto- 
gether worthy  and  notable  body  guards. 

"These  two  are  soldiers  of  the  Guard  from  Plasscn- 
burg.”  said  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  “ though  now  they  are 
travelling  as  members  of  a Free  Company  desiring  to  en- 
ter upon  new  engagements.  But  they  will  make  the  way 
easier  and  pleasanter  for  us,  as  well  ns  safer,  being  veter- 
ans well  accustomed  to  the  work  of  quartering  and  for- 
aging.” 

As  indeed  we  were  to  find  ere  the  dny  ended. 

So  we  rode  on  in  the  brilliant  light,  and  the  long,  long 
day  seemed  all  too  brief  to  us  who  were  young,  and  scarce 
delivered  from  the  prison-house  of  Thorn.  And,  to  my 
shame,  I admit  that  my  heart  rose  with  every  mile  that  I 
put  between  me  and  the  Red  Tower. 

Indeed,  I hardly  had  a thought  to  spend  on  my  father. 
The  hot  quadrangle  of  the  Wolfsberg.  the  howling  fox- 
colored  demons  in  the  kennels,  the  black  Duke  Cnsimir— 


The  Lady  Ysolinde,  who  had  often  ridden  that  way,  told 
us  that  these  were  all  in  the  Duke  Casimir’s  country,  and 
were  mostly  possessed  by  the  kin  of  his  chief  captains, 
feudal  tenants,  who  for  the  right  of  possession  were  com- 
pelled to  furnish  so  many  riders  to  the  Duke’s  Com- 
panies. 

" But  wait,”  she  said,  “ till  you  come  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg.  You  will  find  that  he  is 
indeed  a ruler  that  can  make  the  broom-bush  keep  the 
cow.” 

So  we  rode  on,  and  passed  plensant  and  exciting  things, 
more  than  I had  ever  seen  in  all  my  life  before. 

Once  we  saw  half  a dozen  men  driving  cattle  across  our 
path,  and  it  was  curious  to  mark  how  readily  they  drew 
their  swords  and  couched  their  lances  at  us,  turning  them- 
selves about  this  way  and  that  like  a quintain  till  we  were 
quite  gone  by,  which  made  us  laugh.  For  it  seemed  a 
strange  thing  that  men  so  well  armed  should  fear  a com- 
pany of  no  more  than  their  own  numbers,  and  two  of 
them  maids  upon  palfreys. 

But  Ysolinde,  said:  “It  is  not,  after  all,  so  strange,  for 
over  yonder  blue  hills  dwells  Joan  of  the  Swordhand,  who 
enn  lead  a foray  as  well  as  any  man.  nnd  once  worsted 
Duke  Cnsimir  himself  when  he  beset  her  castle.” 

So  the  day  went  past  swiftly,  with  good  company  nnd 
the  converse  of  folk  well  liking  one  another.  And  ever  I 
woudered  how  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  and  what  sort 
of  cheer  we  should  find  at  our  inn. 

[to  he  oontinckh.] 
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znrd,  when  suburban  traffic  was  blocked  completely  and  bands  know  them  by  name  and  sight,  the  conductor  is  a 
business  came  almost  to  a standstill.  conspicuous  friend,  and  the  brakeman  is  especially  polite 

But  various  are  the  classes  and  distinctions  of  these  at  the  Christmas  season, 
workaday  pilgrims,  and  the  routes  and  methods  they  The  inhabitant  who  lives  south  of  the  Harlem  River 
take  of  reaching  shop,  store,  or  office  have  developed  in-  cannot  be  classed  among  the  pilgrims.  He  is  independent 
dividual  habits — habits  of  promptness  and  habits  of  per-  of  time-tables.  He  has  no  intimacy  with  minor  officials, 
petual  haste.  Many,  alas  ! are  at  the  mercy  completely  and  he  disdains  the  carrying  of  bundles.  But  the  citizen 

of  the  Greater  New  York  who 
depends  upon  these  things  is 
i ' W7 — 1 — ~ often  the  shopper  for  the  fani 

; -i  ily.  He  disdains  disguise,  and 

boldly  carries  out  a pocket  fail 
of  quail,  a basket  of  peaches,  or 

j V VHJU  ^ ¥ 5 !*  *;  ^^^B  a sugar-cured  ham,  and  i- 

ing  to  tell  you  whore  lie  ahrn^ 

Hifflcx  procures  them.  There  is 

hers,  but  none  the  less  to  be 
recognized,  whose  daily  g..in_- 
nnd  comings  are  somewliat  in 

IXIdflB  •:  . the  sense  of  the  recreations  ■ f 

a prince  of  royal  blood.  II. - 
pilgrimage  is  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands,  ami  the  money  he  spends 

gtj  n tBWWtoI  H £ 1 ' IhI  in  one  week  going  from  I - 

mahogany  desk  to  bis  mahog- 
any dinner  table  would  ke>- j. 
the  aveiage  pilgrim's  coal-e-  1 : 
tilled  for  a decade.  His  yaoi.t 
anchors  near  the  river  - bank 
HBkl  up  the  Hudson  .or  in  one 

I / the  shallow  of  the  Soun 

where  the  rich  man’s  sloping 
lawn  reaches  down  to  his  priv an 
pier  head.  He  enters  his  gig  ■ r 
launch,  puts  olT  to  his  graceful 
craft,  dons  a yaehting-eap. 
back  iu  a wicker  chair,  and  i- 
transported  as  smoothly  and  u<-- 
liglitfully  as  the  prince  in  a faiiy 
_ J tale,  into  the  world  of  turnm 

V i stocks  and  profits.  Late  iu  im 

afternoon  he  drives  to  the  city 
water-front,  gives  his  orders  * 
the  helettered  sailors  in  true  mi 
val  fashion,  is  greeted  at  tin- 
gangway by  a steward  with  the 
latest  popular  beverage,  and  ofT 

Vm-'.;  - jB  lie  goes  homeward,  the  cod 

R jjBfi?  ,'f  • breeze  fanning  him,  while  count- 

B-  less  thousands  of  his  kind  swel- 

ter in  the  crowded  cars,  or  din- 
helplessly  to  the  greasy  straps  oi 

p \ V B Nit  fr i I * i -t'  the  suburban  trolley  lines. 

It  would  he  rather  interesting 
L to  draw  the  distinction  between 

B these,  and  to  methods 

j^B  T^^B  v that  are  employed  by  some  of 

fl  B ^ the  to 

■ f*  s journey’s  end.  They  are  men 

. ■ whose  fingers  are  ink -stained 

^ from  handling  the  pen, and  whose 

^B  1 forefingers  are  calloused  from 

W V,-\.  following  columns  of  figures  in 

BA  Y.'  \ Y\  the  ledger,  who  every7 

every  morning  pull  iu  small 

. boats  some  or  three  miles 

fa  I Ttt  B V^cY.  from  their  little  cottages  along 

B ' TV  the  Great  South  Bay. 

j ' <^1  From  Brooklyn,  over  bridge 

4 and  ferry,  comes  a mighty  army 

* ^ See  the  net-work  of  surface  and 

dt  elevated  roads  that  land  them  at 

Wk  Y 

L ) KM  BJb  Others  leave  (lie  trolley 

, ’ * corner  of  some  country  lane  and 

*;  strike  out  through  the  dust  or 

mud  or  snow  to  he  welcomed 

\ jp  man 

HP^^^****  ncrs  1,-v  tll('ir  expectant  young- 

sters and  their  faithful  spouses— 
sometimes  at  night  to  be  guided 

f m ‘ ' \ 

gl  51 'ad  . It  would  be  hard  to  estimate 

the  number  of  people  who  cn->> 
from  Brooklyn  by7  ferry7  and 

wL  I R R I ! -B  • 'B 7 ■ bridge  to  their  daily  work.  But. 

vjB  beyond  all  doubt,  this  army,  a 

R0  I fnir  proportion  of  which  is  wo- 

men.  amounts  to  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
^Bj£'-V  1 -^>T» thousand.  From  the  towns  of 

/ \"  \ Long  Island  come  about  thir- 

teen  thousand,  while  the  ferry- 


P ROB  ABLY  over  three  ^B 
hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand brain-workers,  man-  , djf  , 

ual  toilers,  and  wage-  ^B^ 

earners  daily  enter  the  artery 
centre  of  the  Greater  New  York 
— the  place  where  its  pulse  is  ^^B 
to  he  felt,  the  commercial  heart, 
which  might  now  well  include 
the  busy  district  from  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  south  to  the  Bat- 
tery. Between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  this  great  inrush  is  go- 
ing on,  and  the  hordes  of  Uit- 
landers  are  settling  down  to  be- 
gin the  work  day. 

But  to  digress  at  the  outset  to  * ' \ 
gain  an  idea  of  proportion:  Sup- 
posing that  a city  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  Cincinnati  should 
he  threatened  with  some  direful 
disaster,  making  it  expedient  and  ^B 
necessary  to  move  every  man,  wo- 
man; and  child  to  a distance  of 
from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  a 
limited  space  of  time,  what  hub- 
bub and  confusion  would  follow! 

How  long  would  it  take  for  this 
to  be  accomplished  ? It  would 
be  a liard  thing  to  state ; and  yet 
more  people  than  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati holds  pour  regularly  into 
New  York  and  regularly  pour 
out  again  every  day! 

Where  do  they  come  from,  j 
where  do  they  go,  and  how  do 
they  do  it?  Where  stand  the 
towns  and  villages  that  are  pop- 
ulous at  night  and  as  deserted  in 
the  daytime  as  if  the  country 
had  called  their  young  and  the 
willing  to  the  defence  of  her  H9 
frontiers.  Where  are  they?  They  |H 
are  scattered  in  so  many  direc- 
tions and  at  such  varying  dis- 
tances that  the  exodus  and  the 
in  tin  x of  the  inhabitants  are  hard-  W 

ly  noticeable.  It  is  only  when  r 
they  gather  at  the  congested  ! m 
points  where  they  deliver  their 
bodies  into  the  care  and  keeping 
of  the  common  carriers  that  the  < 
strength  of  the  commuter  army  ] 

is  recognized. 

Although  these  men  (some  of  ^ 

whom  travel  a distance  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  eartli 
at  the  equator  every  year,  and 
spend  a large  proportion  of  their 
lives  on  train  or  trolley  or  boat) 
arise  with  the  crowing  of  cocks 
and  the  early  morning  twitter 
of  birds  in  their  ears,  and  at 
night  may  awaken  to  listen  to  I 

the  melaucholy  hooting  of  an  owl 
in  the  orchard,  they  tire  never- 
theless men  of  the  city.  Town 
has  stamped  them  in  appearance, 
speech,  and  manner,  and  so  ac- 
customed do  they  become  to  the  i 

diurnal  pilgrimage  that  they  have 
grown  to  regard  it  in  a philo- 
sophical spirit.  With  the  adap-  A 

tability  of  the  American  tempera- 
ment, they  have  begun  to  utilize 
it  in  one  way  or  another  to  their 
advantage.  To  a man  unaccus- 
.tomed  to  this  life  and  forced  to 
make  these  journcyings  for  a 
week,  say,  they  would  seem  most  — — 

probably  a bore;  but  to  the  phil- 
osophical commuter  the  time  is 
not  altogether  spent  amiss.  He 
makes  business  appointments  on 
the  train,  or  finds  time  for  amuse- 
ment in  conversation  and  companionship 
himself  to  contemporary  literature,  or  familiarizes  him- 
self with  the  news  of  the  day;  and  in  some  cases  lie  car- 
ries his  club  with  him,  as  it  were,  claims  his  favorite 
seat  and  corner,  and  gains  the  relief  and  excitement 
that  the  “whister”  derives  from  the  game  of  “Master” 
Cavendish. 

The  comic  papers  have  taken  the  commuter  for  one  of 
their  butts  in  stock;  but  over  this  he  triumphs,  and  his 
absolute  importance  to  the  business  life  of  the  metropolis 
is  evident.  It  was  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  great  bliz- 
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keeps  many  large  In- 
dustries going.  The 
steam -railroads  give 
more  care  to  the  com- 
fort of  these  custom- 
ers than  of  the  peo- 
ple who  come  and 
go.  The  elegant  (a 
word  that  just  fits) 
vestibule  trains  give 
them  all  the  luxury 
of  barber  shops,  read- 
ing rooms,  valets, 
maids,  and  stenogra- 
phers as  they  roll 
toward  the  Mecca  of 

ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  HARLEM  RIVER.  their  ll0P€8-  Tlie  lu8‘ 

gage  of  the  money  - 
spender  is  taken  di- 
rect from  the  railway 
station  to  the  number- 

remarkable  is  the  facility  and  the  mystery  of  their  disap-  ed  room  at  the  chosen  hotel ; a special  cab-service,  at  rea- 
pearance  once  they  reach  the  street.  From  all  the  down-  sonable  rates,  takes  the  owner  of  the  luggage  and  deposits 
town  ferries,  during  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  busi-  him  at  the  doorway.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more 
ness  day,  march  columns  of  hurrying  figures.  They  overrun 
the  sidewalks,  and,  unless  it  is  too  muddy,  often  take  to 
the  middle  of  the  streets.  Like  a daily  tide  they  set  in 
and  out  at  stated  hours,  gathering  numbers  from  every 
doorway  and  corner.  But  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Central’ Station  one  sees  no  such  evidence  of  the  march 
to  a common  dispersing-point — which  downtown  is  Broad- 
way. At  Forty  - second  Street  the  crowds  scatter  in  all 
directions — across  town  they  go  in  the  horse  - cars,  or  up 
or  down  by  elevated  roads  or  the  trolley.  A few  figures 
readily  show  the  amount  of  this  augmentation  of  New 
York’s  mercantile  and  business  army.  New  York  Cen- 
tral carries  about  forty  thousand  ; the  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  twenty -eight  thousand;  the  Harlem,  twenty 
thousand  ; the  New  York  and  Northern,  ten  thousand; 
the  Suburban,  that  joins  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated, 
carries  twenty  thousand. 

The  sojourntrs  or  the  visitors  for  pleasure  cut  but  small 
figures  when  compared  with  these  daily  travellers,  but  a 
glance  at  the  number  of  great  hotels  shows  that  New 
York  is  growing  to  be  the  great  pleasure  city  of  the  con- 
tinent. Every  facility  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  to  accom- 
modate the  transient  public.  During  one  week  of  the 
early  winter  every  hotel  in  town  was  full  of  visitors 
and  sight-seers,  and  some  thoughtless  people  who  counted 
on  finding  plenty  of  room  at  the  fashionable  and  ex- 
pensive hotels  were  forced  to  take  lodgings  or  go  to 
boarding-houses — ^tensions  they  would  call  tlicm  on  the 
other  side.  The  money  spent  in  the  city  by  the  dwellers 
in  other  places,  spent  in  the  mere  gratification  of  pleasure,  SWAMPS,  bogs,  and  bays  traversed  daily  by  some  new  York  business  men, 


comfortable.  He  finds  nothing  to  complain  of  in  all  this, 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  satisfied  with  the  common  car- 
riers and  the  terminal  facilities;  he  is  a preferred  patron, 
and  tips  his  way  along  regardless  of  expense.  But  let 
him  go  out  to  spend  a day  or  so  with  a suburban  friend; 
he  will  find  that  a different  matter.  Crowded  and  jostled 
and  packed  and  steamed,  he  will  regard  a trip  to  Chicago 
in  “the  Limited  ’’as  a pnstiine,  he  will  lose  all  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance,  and  vote  that  of  all  criminally  good-na- 
tured individuals  the  New  York  commuter  is  the  worst  of- 
fender A Chicagoan  once  stated  that  “ New  York  was  only 
intended  to  be  1 so  big  ’anyhow,”  and  lacked  the  power  of 
limitless  expansion.  “ You  have  to  go  either  up  or  down 
or  out  of  it,”  said  he.  Perhaps  that  is  true  enough,  but  it 
has  grown  to  be  a pretty  long  “ up  or  down,”  and  is  still 
growing;  as  for  the  getting  out,  that  implies  a getting  in, 
and  is  becoming  another  question  to  face.  Another  bridge 
or  two  across  the  East  River  would  help  out  the  difficulty 
—comparatively  a simple  matter  of  investment  of  capital. 
What  has  been  done  once  so  successfully  can  be  done 
again.  The  bridges  will  come  in  good  time,  and  there 
may  be  before  long  one  linking  us  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
Few  people  kuow  that  the  tunnel  underneath  the  North 
River  was  ever  completed.  The  gigantic  failure  of  the 
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scheme,  the  great  sums  of  money  lost  in  the  undertaking, 
would  make  a story  worth  the  reading.  The  tunnel  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  project  is  as  good  as  abandoned. 
The  bridge  is  the  more  feasible  proposition  now.  But  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  will  soon  be  densely  populated,  and 
here  will  be  the  quandary  for  the  “rapid-transit"  peo- 
ple. 

The  great  problem  that  confronts  the  city  is  how  to 
handle  the  multitudes  that  in  the  future  will  inhabit  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  great  avenues  that  at  present  stretch 
through  the  sparsely  settled  city  blocks  above  the  Harlem 
River.  These  lands,  principally  owned  by  syndicates  and 
land  companies,  are  being  bought  by  people  who  wish  to 
own  their  own  homes,  and  yet  whose  active  interests  cen- 


tre about  the  markets  and  business  of  the  great  city  to 
the  south. 

Every  now  and  then  excursions  are  run  to  these  “ parks,” 
or  “hursts,”  and  there,  on  the  spot,  the  lots  are  sold  by 
auction.  Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  eager  and 
willing  to  put  up  houses  on  tempting  terms.  Values  are 
increasing,  the  country  is  becoming  thickly  settled,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  come  and  go  is  swelling  to  vast- 


er proportions  every  month.  No  one  can  look  ahead  fifty 
years  hence  and  state  exactly  what  will  be  the  methods  of 
handling  or  managing  the  multitudes.  The  lack  of  an 
adequate  system  of  rapid  transit  is  now  felt  sorely  ; the 
need  for  some  decisive  plan  of  action  grows  each  day. 
But  the  situation  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 
Even  with  the  introduction  of  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  passing  of  the  car-horse  it  is  imperative  to 
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adopt  some  design  of  adequate  proportions  to  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition.  In  fact,  the 
daily  pilgrim,  although  perhaps  the  most  long-suffering  and  the  most  patient  of  men,  is  growing 
to  be  a force  in  the  community,  and  now  that  the  majority  of  him  has  a voice  in  municipal 
affairs,  he  had  best  be  considered  before,  rising  in  his  might,  he  presents  a sine  qud  non  at  some 
election-time  that  will  be  discomfiting  to  present  property-holders  in  the  heart  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  underground  system,  a crude  and  unsatisfactory  first  edition 
of  which  is  in  vogue  in  London,  is  a question;  but  the  continued  inability  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  proposed  tunnel  that  meet  the  unrestricted  approval  of 
the  courts  and  the  city  government  leads  the  casual  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  urgency 
of  the  demand  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  those  in  authority. 

The  construction  of  any  system  that  will  meet  the  situation  will  be  the  result  of  long  labor 
and  the  overcoming  of  what  appears  at  the  first  glance  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  But 
the  vexatious  delays  and  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  commission  might  cause  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  New  York  was  waiting  for  the  invention  of  a successful  air-ship.  This  may  come 
all  in  good  time,  perhaps,  but  from  present  indications  people  would  rather  travel  on  terra 
firma  or  below  it.  At  least  they  demand  some  tangible  and  structural  connection  with  Mother 
Earth.  A man  bound  for  Wall  Street  has  no  anxiety  to  put  in  at  the  Azores  because  of  u strong 
westerly  gale. 

As  the  various  boroughs  of  our  new  and  ponderous  city  lose  their  rus  in  urbe  aspect,  the 
problem  becomes  more  and  more  formidable.  For  the  lack  of  building-space  (judged  by  ground- 
space)  will  never  prevent  the  city  from  its  commercial  expansion.  There  is  the  atmosphere 
above  in  which  to  project  business  enterprises;  and  if  we  should  take  and  form  a city,  compos- 
ing it  alone  of  the  buildings  shorn  of  their  six  lower  stories,  we  would  have  yet  a city  of  the 
first  magnitude,  for  more  people,  by  six  or  eight  times,  travel  perpendicularly  in  the  ele- 
vators or  lifts  of  the  city  than  ride  on  the  cars  of  the  combined  railroads. 

And  now  the  only  person  who  is  undisturbed  by  all  this — so  far  as  his  bodily  com- 
fort is  concerned— is  the  man  with  the  steam-yacht  who  owns  his  private  pier. 


AT  THE  BROOKLYN  END  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 
Slightly  confusing  to  a Stranger, 
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V.— T1IE  UNEXPECTED  IN  KANSAS. 

THE  Eastern  visitor  to  Kansas,  as  a matter  of  course, 
expects  something  of  the  unusual.  He  has  read 
and  heard  more  or  less  exaggerated  accounts  of 
her  statesmen,  her  crops,  her  live-stock,  her  wo- 
men orators,  her  bewhiskered  men,  her  treeless  plains,  her 
cyclones,  her  grasshoppers,  her  fine  schools,  her  debts,  her 
deserted  counties,  and  a lot  of  other  things,  and  perhaps 
he  is  disappointed  when  he  finds  the  commonplace  every- 
where, just  as  he  does  in  any  other  place  where  men  aud 
women  have  met  and  formed  a commonwealth.  More- 
over, lie  is  so  prepared  for  the  unusual  that  any  subject, 
material  or  otherwise,  to  be  classed  with  the  unexpected, 
must  be  little  short  of  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding 
these  high  requirements  as  to  the  unexpected,  there  are 
surprises  at  every  hand  in  the  State  for  the  inquiring 
visitor.  Her  own  people  know  all  about  them,  and  they 
in  turn  are  astonished  that  intelligent  persons  from  the 
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East  should  know  so  little  as  to  the  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Sunflower  State.  This  article  will 
tell  a few  of  the  things  that  were  downright  surprises  to 
me,  although  I visited  the  State  prepared,  let  it  be  said 
frankly,  not  to  be  surprised  at  almost  anything. 

I hail  occasion  to  visit  the  largest  general  store  in  To- 
peka to  inquire  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  masses.  One 
of  the  proprietors  had  just  come  in  from  making  the  first 
of  the  usual  two  daily  deposits  of  receipts  in  the  bank. 
The  store  does  a business  of  more  than  $250,000  a year. 
The  proprietor  said : 

“Oh  yes,  times  are  greatly  improved.  Where  a year 
ago  we  took  in  one  $20  gold  piece  a day  we  now  get  a 
dozen  of  them.’’ 

“ Gold?”  I said,  in  surprise. 

“ Why,  yes.  gold.” 

“Gold  in  Kansas?  And  in  circulation  among  the  peo- 
ple like  that?” 

“Why,  certainly.  I have  just  deposited  $150  in  gold 
that  we  took  in  this  morning.  I wish  you  had  dropped 
in  a little  earlier,  so  that  you  might  have  seen  it.” 

That  was  on  November  23  last. 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Kemper  & Pax- 
ton, owning  the  “ Model  Supply  Store”  of  that  city,  and  if 
mentioning  the  name  gives  them  any  advertisement  they 
are  welcome  to  it,  for  the  story  told  by  this  member  o'f 
the  firm  was  so  extraordinary  to  me  that  I feel  I must 
give  my  full  authority  for  it.  It  was  Mr.  Paxton  who 
spoke.  He  said  that  the  firm  made  a practice  to  cash  the 
checks  of  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  employes  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  company,  situated  in  Topeka,  and  that  fre- 
quently on  pay-day,  which  comes  monthly,  their  bank 
would  send  down  to  the  store  as  much  as  $1200  in  gold, 
which  would  be  given  out  in  one  day  in  exchange  for  the 
checks.  Of  course  that  gold  remained  in  circulation  for 
several  days  about  town.  Other  stores  and  other  banks 
also  in  Topeka  took  in  and  gave  out  gold,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  that  city  of  about  35,000  or  40,000  inhabitants 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  was  being  used  from 
day  to  day  as  a medium  of  exchange.  When  the  fidl 
extent  of  this  information  dawned  upon  me  I could  ex- 
press my  surprise  only  by  saying: 

“ Why,  out  in  the  East,  if  we  had  read  or  known  that 
there  was  $5000  in  gold  in  actual  circulation  in  any  place 
in  Kansas— in  this  State,  which  has  seemed  so  wedded  to 
silver— we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  have  heard 
as  the  next  thing  that  a mob  had  taken  possession  of  the 
place,  and  that  a dozen  or  more  gold-bugs — that  is  to  say, 
persons  having  gold  in  their  possession — had  been  hanged 
on  the  street  corners,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
State  militia  to  prevent  it.  That  shows  how  little  we 
really  know  about  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  beneath 
the  surface  in  Kansas.” 

Mr.  Paxton  laughed,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  that  Har- 


per's Weekly  had  sent  some  one  out  there  to  study  the 
prevailing  conditions,  so  that,  as  a result,  there  might  be 
a belter  understanding  between  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West.  The  conversation  recalled  the  remark  made  to  me 
the  night  before  by  a young  woman  at  whose  home  I had 
called  to  see  her  father.  1 complimented  her  on  having 
a beautiful  home,  and— delicately,  as  I thought— upon  the 
delightful  taste  displayed  in  it.  With  a saucy  roguishness 
that  typical  Western  girl's  eyes  took  on  a merry  twinkle  as 
she  said: 

“Although  you  may  not  know  it,  we  have  seen  you 
before — that  is,  persons*  like  you.  I suppose  you  thought 
that  out  here  the  buffalo  rubbed  their  sides  up  against 
our  front  fences  every  day,  and  that  every  night  wild 
Indians  danced  around  our  houses,  uttering  war-whoops, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  our  scalps.  You  are  not  the 
first  person  from  the  East  to  visit  Topeka,  please  re- 
member.” 

I had  another  surprise  when  I went  into  a large  book- 
store aud  asked  the  proprietor  what  the  people  of  Kansas, 
so  far  as  lie  could  observe,  were  reading.  He  showed  me 
a stack  of  the  recent  novels  in  vogue,  a great  many  vol- 
umes of  historical  works  of  the  highest  grade,  attractively 
bound  copies  of  the  poets,  and  added  that  there  was  prob- 
ably a larger  sale  proportionally  of  high-grade  books  in 
Kansas  than  in  the  East,  where  there  was  a large  foreign 
population.  I was  prepared  for  that;  but,  in  return  for 
his  thrust  and  as  an  ardent  gold-standard  advocate,  I 
asked, 

“ How  about  Coin’s  Financial  School?" 

“ Why,  we  haven’t  sold  a copy  of  that  book  in  more 
than  a year.  I don’t  believe  that  fifty  copies  of  it  have 
been  sold  in  Kansas  in  all  that  time.” 

Book-store  proprietors  in  other  places  in  Kansas  told 
me  the  same  thing,  and  I mention  it  not  in  disparagement 
of  the  free-silver  propaganda — I admit  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  that — but  as  illustrating  vividly  the  fact  of  the 
decadence  of  feelings  of  hostility  of  the  West  toward  the 
East  which  such  works  inspired.  The  Seven  Conspiracies 
and  Great  lied  Dragon — books  the  circulation  of  which 
was  not  conducive  to  good  feeling  between  Eastern  and 
Western  commonwealths — also  have  ceased  to  be  sold  in 
Kansas.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  great  readers.  The 
daily  newspaper  is  common  at  the  fireside  of  the  farmer 
even  in  the  remote  counties— far  more  common,  I believe, 
than  in  the  East.  To  fancy  that  the  Western  farmer  is 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  questions  of  the  day  is  as  se- 
rious an  error  as  to  imagine  that  the  men  out  there  inva- 
riably wear  long  whiskers;  and  although  it  is  a digression, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that, for  its  size,!  never  saw  so  many 
barber  shops  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  Topeka  There 
seemed  to  be  two  or  three  on  every  block  of  the  main 
street  of  the  place. 

Interesting  as  such  incidents  as  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  the  sale  of  books  are,  there  is  another  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  un- 
expected. It  is  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  the  State.  In  Kansas  information  regarding 
this  industry  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge;  to  the 
Eastern  visitor  it  is  a surprise.  How  many  people  in  the 
East  know,  for  example,  that  Kansas,  in  the  production 
of  salt,  is  surpassed  in  quantity  by  only  two  States  in  the 
Union — New  York  and  Michigan?  How  many  persons  in 
the  East  know  that  what  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
zinc  and  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  in  Kansas?  How 
many  persons  in  the  East  know  that  Kansas  has  produced 
as  much  as  $4,000,000  of  coal  in  one  year,  and  that  she 
has  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  product?  In  the  East  we 
are  prone  to  call  Kansas  a “one-crop  State,”  aud  that 
crop, until  last  year, was  supposed  to  be  corn.  Wheat  be- 
came king  in  1897;  but  wh^^er  corn  or  wheat  rules  in 
Kansas,  the  prevalent  idea  hOTbeen  that  Kansas,  however 
diversified  were  her  crops,  was  an  agricultural  State  al- 
most exclusively.  The  fact 
that  her  mining  is  worth 
from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,- 
000  a year  is  most  astonish- 
ing to  the  visitor.  Down  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  commonwealth,  where 
most  of  the  coal  and  lead 
and  zinc  mines  are  situated, 
the  smoke  of  furnaces  clouds 
the  air  as  it  does  along  the 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  click  of  the  miner’s 
pick  reverberates  through 
the  corridors  of  the  coal- 
tunnels  as  it  does  in  a 
score  of  other  States.  In 
the  southern  central  part 
of  the  State  the  steam  from 
the  salt-manufactories  arises 
in  plants  that  cover  many 
acres,  and  produce  a quality 
of  salt  that  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere.  This  wealth  of 
coal  and  salt  has  been  of 
great  influence  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the 
State.  It  has  increased  the 
mileage  of  railroads,  and 
it  has  saved  the  packing 
industry  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
freight  rates  upon  salt  from 
the  East. 

The  Kansas  boom  was 
responsible  for  the  discov- 
ery of  salt  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities.  Up  to  the 
year  1887  the  only  native 


salt  that  was  known  in  Kansas  came  from  a dozen  salt- 
marshes  that  were  found  in  various  places  in  a line  in 
the  centre  of  the  State — practically  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  border. 

Crude  kettles  were  set  up  at  some  of  the  places, 
and  salt  was  manufactured.  It  is  on  record  that  “as 
late  as  1870  the  pioneer  could  get  ten  cents  a pound 
for  salt  evaporated  from  the  water  of  these  marshes.” 
Seventeen  years  later  the  boom-time  came.  Some  of  the 
promoters  of  enterprises  at  Hutchinson,  in  Reno  County, 
in  the  southern  central  part  of  the  State,  thought  it  would 
be  a good  idea  to  bore  for  natural  gas.  The  suggestion 
was  enough  for  the  formation  of  a company,  aud  forth- 
with the  drills  began  working  at  a hole  in  the  ground,  and 
Hutchinson  began  to  figure  up. what  she  would  do  with 
the  gas,  and  splendid  air-castles  were  erected  beside  the 
others  that  were  crowding  one  another  for  room  all  over 
the  State.  Now  it  is  a fact  that  they  did  get  some  natural 
gas  out  of  that  well,  although  it  was  sunk  with  absolute 
blindness.  The  promoters  might  as  well  have  been  trying 
to  find  vast  deposits  of  prehistoric  remains  as  natural  gas, 
so  far  as  external  evidences  indicated  that  valuable  re- 
sults would  follow. 

Late  one  night  Benjamiu  Blanchard,  who  was  sinking 
the  well,  came  into  the  hotel  and  began  to  ask  about  salt- 
mining. He  said  that  his  drills  had  gone  through  a stra- 
tum of  more  than  300  feet  of  rock-salt.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  got  full  information  about  the  salt,  and  soon 
the  New  York  capitalist  was  on  the  ground,  and  within 
a year  the  production  of  the  State  in  salt  reached  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a million  of  barrels.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  nearly  thirty  firms  and  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  at  present  is  from  1,200,000  to  1,500,000 
barrels  a year,  and  is  only  limited  by  the  lack  of  demand. 
The  market,  of  necessity,  must  be  limited  in  extent,  owing 
to  competition  in  other  States. 

The  salt  belt  in  Kansas  runs  in  a general  southwestern 
direction  across  the  State.  It  is  nearest  the  surface  in  and 
around  Hutchinson.  The  vein  is  from  100  to  400  feet  thick. 
It  is  of  the  highest  grade  of  purity.  The  area  is  said  to 
be  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  wide.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Hay,  who  in  1893  made  an  extensive  report  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  “a single  acre  of  salt  would 
yield  2,178,000  barrels.  Six  acres  would  supply  the  whole 
consumption  in  the  United  States  for  a year.  There  are 
1,000,000  acres  in  Kansas.  This  would  supply  the  entire 
world  for  centuries  to  come.”  Kansas  is  therefore  rich 
in  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  development  of  herself  as  a 
live-stock  raising  and  packing  State,  and  as  a leader  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

Only  in  one  or  two  places  is  the  rock-salt  mined  with 
pick  and  shovel,  and  these  plants  are  small  affairs.  The 
common  way  of  reaching  the  salt  is  to  sink  a pipe  of  about 
eight  inches  diameter  down  into  the  vein  of  rock-salt. 
Then  inside  this  pipe  a smaller  one  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  is  put  down.  Fresh  water  is  forced  down  the 
small  pipe.  When  it  reaches  the  bottom  it  has  no  other 
place  to  go  than  to  return  to  the  surface,  after  beiug  satu- 
rated thoroughly  with  the  salt  against  which  it  is  forced. 
It  is  water  chnrged  with  as  much  salt  as  it  can  hold.  In 
purity  the  salt  runs  from  98  to  99  per  cent.  The  brine  is 
pumped  into  great  tanks  of  wood  that  rest  on  uprights,  a 
story  or  more  from  the  ground.  The  usual  process  of 
extracting  the  salt  is  by  the  open-pan  process  or  evapora- 
tion. The  brine  is  run  into  one  or  two  settling  tanks,  and 
then  drawn  into  a boiling  pan,  on  an  average  25  feet  w ide 
by  115  long.  The  pans  are  of  boiler  steel,  probably  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  pan  is  heated  by  furnaces 
beneath,  aud  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  175  degrees. 
The  steam  rises  in  clouds,  and  every  two  hours  workmen 
rake  the  crystals  to  one  side  and  loss  the  salt  up  on  a landing 
called  a dripping-board.  Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
off,  and  after  it  is  comparatively  dry,  workmen  shovel  it 
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into  carts,  unci  it  is  carried  along  a runway  and  is  dumped 
into  a storage-room,  which  is  one  slory  lower  than  the 
place  wliere  the  brine  is  heated.  The  storage-room  has 
loose  boards  for  a floor,  so  as  to  allow  the  drippings  to 
escape,  and  is  on  a level  with  the  floors  of  the  cars  that  run 
alongside  the  place.  The  salt  remains  in  the  storage-room 
“curing”  itself  from  fifteen  to  sixty  days,  according  to 
the  grade  of  salt  that  is  to  be  made'  The  ordinary  salt 
becomes  an  article  of  commerce  direct  from  the  storage- 
room,  where  in  some  plants  as  many  as  115,000  barrels  of 
the  material  can  be  kept. 

When  especially  fine  table  salt  or  dairy  salt  is  to  he 
made  extra  care  is  taken  to  have  the  brine  free  from  im- 
purities, and  then  it  is  kept  sixty  days  in  the  storage- 
room.  It  is  then  run  by  an  endless  chain  into  a great 
wooden  cylinder  that  revolves  and  is  heated  by  steam- 
pipes.  This  lakes  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  salt,  and 
makes  it  hot  enough  to  cook  an  egg  merely  by  placing 
it  under  the  surface.  The  salt  is  then  ruu  over  bolt- 
ing-cloths of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  through  which 
the  salt  passes,  and  then  it  goes  into  receptacles  from 
which  it  is  packed  into  bags,  barrels,  and  other  kinds  of 
packages  for  shipment. 

The  business  not  only  calls  for  extensive  railroad  ar- 
rangements, but  immense  cooperage  interests.  The  chief 
company  in  Hutchinson  has  its  cooperage  plant  in  Texas. 
The  barrels  are  put  together  in  Hutchinson,  the  parts  be- 
iug  shipped  there  from  Texas.  This  company  has  flve 
large  plants  in  town,  each  having  four  or  flve  immense 
pans.  These  plants  have  a capacity  all  told  of  about  2000 
barrels  a day  when  they  are  working  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  The  plants  are  shut  down  about  once  in  thirty  days 
to  remove  the  scale  from  the  pans.  The  scale  consists 
of  the  impurities  in  the  salt,  which  siuk  to  the  bottom 
and  scale  the  pans,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  cause  rapid 
evaporation.  Sometimes  when  the  pans  are  steaming  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  scale. 

There  are  two  other  processes  of  making  salt  in  use  in 
Kansas.  One  is  the  grainer  process.  In  that  case  hot 
steam-pipes  run  through  the  brine  in  the  large  pans  and 
heat  it.  By  that  process  the  scale  clings  to  the  pipes, 
which  have  to  be  cleaned  at  regular  intervals.  The  other 
process  is  called 'the  vacuum  process.  By  this  method 
the  brine  is  treated  by  steam  in  a closed  receptacle,  and 
a vacuum  pump  removes  the  air  and  pressure  as  it  is  be- 
ing heated.  Evaporation  takes  place  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  by  the  other  methods.  The  salt  falls  from  the. 


great  kettles  into  bins  underneath  them.  The  value  of 
this  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a lubor-saving  sys- 
tem. The  output  of  the  salt-factories,  before  being  mar- 
keted, represents  probably  a value  of  fifty  cents  a barrel 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  industry  is  thriving,  and  is 
destined  to  hold  command  of  the  central  West  in  its  line. 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible  and  is  cheap  in  manufacture. 
The  refined  product  for  table  use  may  be  found  even  in 
Europe.  The  industry  has  already  brought  millions  of 
dollars  in  reveuue  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  must 
continue  to  be  a source  of  employment  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  the  State  is  probably  the 
zinc  and  lead  industry.  It  centres  in  a district  said  to  be 
no  more  than  six  miles  square,  in  and  about  Galena,  in 
the  very  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  This  industry  is 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  Kansas,  and  it  has  made  Ga- 
lena what  might  be  called  a model  town.  I quote  from 
what  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Sapp  says  on  this  subject. 

“In  the  midst  of  this  mining  activity,  this  push,  tins  energy,  lies  the 
city  of  Galena,  a city  that  did  not  feel  the  panic,  a city  that  lias  no 
bonded  debt,  with  money  in  its  treasury,  a city  witii  stone  sidewalks, 
streets  paved  witii  flint-rock  which  comes  from  the  mines,  a flue  city 
hall  ....  a place  where  labor  is  always  employed  at  fair  wages  and 
capital  cun  always  And  safe  investment.'’ 

Few  are  the  cities  in  this  country  of  which  the  like  can 
be  said  truthfully.  The  mines  in  and  about  that  town 
were  discovered  in  1877,  but  it  was  not  until  about  seven 
years  later  that  returns  of  noteworthy  extent  were  se- 
cured. These  figures  show  the  zinc  product  of  the  State  in 
short  tons  since  that  time:  1885,  8502  tons,  1886,  8932; 
1887,  11,955;  1888,  10,432;  1889,  13,658;  1890,  15.199, 
1891,22.747;  1892,24,715;  1893,22,815;  1894,25,588; 
1895,  25,775;  1896,  20,759.  For  the  first  half  of  1897  the 
output  was  15,722  tons,  indicating  that  the  output  for  the 
year  would  reach  at  least  30,000  tons,  an  enormous  jump 
in  one  year,  and  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  State.  The  full  figures  for  1897  had  not  reached 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  Topeka  when  he  fur- 
nished me  with  these  statistics.  The  value  of  this  out- 
put for  1897  was  probably  $2,000,000  in  round  numbers. 
Is  not  that  a splendid  showing  for  an  agricultural  State? 

Moreover,  this  activity  affects  more  than  the  State  of 
Kansas.  It  is  on  record  that  shipments  of  zinc  ore  are 
made  to  Belgium,  in  competition  with  the  great  mines  in 
Huelva,  Spain.  The  treatment  of  the  ore  requires,  also. 


large  industrial  establishments  culled  smelters.  Many  of 
these  are  near  the  coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  in  the 
State  disposes  of  4200  tons  of  the  ore  a year,  and  one  of 
the  new  features  is  that  gas-firing  ir  used  throughout. 
Lead-mining  is  said  to  be  simply  an  incident  of  the  zinc, 
the  minerals  being  found  together.  Much  of  the  lead  is 
shipped  to  oilier  States  for  treatment. 

Probably  it  is  not  known  generally  what  use  is  made  of 
zinc.  I know  that  until  I looked  it  up  I had  very  vague 
ideas  on  that  subject,  and  hence  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
mention  of  the  uses  to  which  the  mineral  is  put.  The 
most  common  use,  so  far  as  people  generally  know  of  the 
mineral,  is  for  thin  plates,  resembling  tin  in  appearance, 
for  use  in  and  about  stoves.  But  that  is  a small  affair, 
comparatively.  Its  most  extensive  use  is  to  coat  iron- 
ware, thus  producing  the  product  known  as  galvanized 
iron.  Its  most  important  use  is  as  an  alloy.  It  is  said 
to  form  one-third  of  ordinary  brass,  and  of  course  is  also 
used  in  bronze.  Salts  of  zinc  play  a part  in  medicine, 
and  the  mineral,  in  a transformed  condition,  is  used 
largely  in  paints. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  understand  the  extent  of  the  coal 
industry  of  Kansas  by  printing  the  following  table,  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  article  by  the  Deputy  Labor 
Commissioner  of  the  State: 


COAL  PRODUCT  OF  KANSAS  SINCE  1888. 
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The  quality  of  the  coal  is  said  to  be  excellent.  It  is 
all  of  the  bituminous  grade,  and  it  is  consumed  chiefly  by 
the  railroads  and  in  the  smelting  industry.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  near  the  surface,  and  one  may  see  little  mines 
adjoining  corn-fields  as  lie  travels 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  found  iu  paying  quan- 
tities in  more  than  twenty  counties. 
There  are  said  to  be  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mines  in  ac- 
tive operation. 

The  natural -gas  product  of  the 
State  has  also  assumed  proportions 
of  importance.  The  value  of  the 
product  has  grown  from  $15,873  iu 
1890,  to  $124,750  in  1896.  It  is  found 
in  five  counties,  and  has  been  reach- 
ed at  a depth  of  only  325  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  singularly  free  from  sul- 
phur. Petroleum  naturally  exists  in 
a country  which  is  rich  in  coal  and 
natural  gas.  In  1889  only  500  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  were' produced  in 
Kansas.  Iu  1895  the  production  was 
44,430  barrels,  and  iu  1896  it  was 
113,571  barrels,  an  increase  of  more 
than  155  per  cent.  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  producing  wells 
in  the  State,  and  they  are  fouud  in 
eight  counties. 

Another  source  of  mineral  wealth 
in  the  State  is  found  in  the  gypsum 
beds  in  the  Fort  Riley  region,  and 
also  iu  Barber  County,  the  home  of 
Congressman  Jerry  Simpson.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  barrels  of 
plaster  of  Paris  are  made  from  these  beds.  Co-ordinate 
with  this  industry  is  the  discovery  and  operation  of  beds 
of  a natural  cement.  It  forms  a superior  brown  plaster, 
and  needs  no  grinding  at  all.  The  flue  white  plaster 
made  in  Barber  County  is  used  all  over  the  country  in  the 
most  expensive  building  work.  Iu  addition  to  all  these 
there  are  large  qunrries  of  stone  of  various  kinds.  Within 
a few  years  the  development  of  mineral-water  plants  lias 
been  put  on  a profitable  and  extensive  basis. 

All  these  things  are  likely  to  surprise  the  man  who  has 
thought  that  the  chief  industry  of  Kansas  was  to  raise 
corn  and  such  other  agricultural  products  as  are  necessary 
to  feed  the  people  of  such  a commonwealth.  But  the  sur- 
prising things  are  not  confined  to  mineral  wealth.  Kansas, 
and  indeed  the  entire  Middle  West,  has  taken  a new  grip 
on  the  cattle  industry,  and  some  of  the  methods  and  re- 
sults will  be  considered  in  another  article.  Then,  too,  it 
has  found  a way  of  partly  defeating  nature  under  the  af- 
fliction of  drought.  The  introduction  of  Kaffir  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay,  as  will  be  told  later,  means  thousands  upou 
thousands — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  millions — of  dol- 
lars to  the  central  West.  Hereafter,  under  new  farming 
methods,  the  blasting  winds  may  scorch  the  State  and  its 
agricultural  products,  but  the  farmer  may  be  resigned 
somewhat  to  it,  for  in  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  he  has  two 
products  that  are  able  to  withstand  the  parching  winds 
where  other  grasses  and  corn  dry  up  and  die. 

If  one  opens  his  eyes  and  looks  about,  the  unexpected 
is  to  be  found  on  every  hand  in  Kansas.  Its  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  and  strength  can  no  more  be  under- 
stood and  studied  at  long  range — say  a thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles — than  can  its  people’s  characteristics  be 
understood  thoroughly  at  the  same  distance. 


THE  THRESHOLD  OF  AMERICA. 

Last  year,  when  the  flames  of  the  burning  immigration 
buildings  on  Ellis  Island  illumined  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor  with  a fierce  glare  that  made  the  Liberty 
statue's  electric  beacon  appear  pale  and  insignificant, 
there  were  many  in  the  crowd  watching  the  fire  from  the 
Battery  sea-wall  and  Castle  Garden  who  openly  rejoiced 
over  the  destruction  of  those  monuments  of  ugliness. 

Even  among  the  Federal  office-holders  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Bureau  the  first  feelings  of  regret  at  such  quick  de- 
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struction  of  the  laborious  records  of  many  years  sr>on 
gave  way  to  satisfaction  at  this  irrevocable  doom  of  the 
wretched  barns  and  architectural  rubbish  heaps  where 
the  great  majority  of  our  would-be  ciiizeds  were  wont  to 
receive  their  first  disagreeable  impressions  of  America. 

The  sanguine  view  that  anything,  no  matter  what,  must 
result  in  improvement  was  received  but  dubiously  by 
those  of  us  that  have  no  fondness  for  certain  types  of 
governmental  architecture. 

Apprehension  was  relieved  when  the  announcement 
came  from  Washington  that  a trial  was  to  be  given  at  last 
to  the  long-deferred  Tarsney  act— passed  during  Secretary 
Carlisle’s  administration,  and  put  into  practice  by  Secie- 
tary  Gage— according  to  the  provisions  of  which  the  de- 
signs for  future  Federal  buildings  are  no  longer  to  be 
furnished  by  selected  government  architects,  but  by  inde- 
pendent competitors,  our  best  architects  pledging  them- 
selves either  to  act  as  expert  judges  or  to  enter  such  com- 
petitions without  hope  of  compensation  iu  case  of  failure. 

How'foell  the  architects  have  lived  up  to  their  pledges 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  for  this,  the  first  Sin 
portant  trial  under  the  new  act,  the  following  architects 
consented  to  submit  plans:  McKim,  Meade. & White,  Car- 
rfire  & Hastings,  Boring  & Tilton,  Alfred  Barlow,  and 
Bruce  Price,  all  of  New  York,  and  J.  L.  Smithmeyer,  of 
Washington;  while  Theophile  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Robert  S.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  agreed  to  act  us  judges 
together  with  J.  K.  Taylor,  the  supervising  architect. 
Messrs.  Boring  & Tilton  of  New  York  won  the  prize. 

The  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  establishment 
of  this,  the  greatest  immigrant  station  in  the  world,  as 
called  for  by  the  government  programme,  lay  iu  plauuing 
a fire-proof  structure  which  would  keep  immigrants  free 
from  ull  outside  interference  until  discharged,  while  af- 
fording conveniences  to  resident  relatives  or  friends  to 
communicate  with  them  at  the  proper  time,  at  the  same 
time  providing  all  facilities  required  by  the  officials  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau,  Quarantine  station,  and  Custom- 
house for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  varied  duties. 
Compliance  with  these  fundamental  principles  demanded 
a ilew  station  that  would  be  adapted  to  the  housing  and 
despatching  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  together  with 
provision  for  the  countless  relatives  and  professed  friends 
flocking  to  the  islaud  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
each  new  ship  load. 

This  meant  immense  waiting-rooms,  men’s  and  women’s 
dormitories  accommodating  a possible  total  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred sleepers,  a restaurant  capable  of  supplying  food  to 
thousands,  a hospital  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  any 
disease  or  emergency,  docks  aud  wharves  with  immediate 
transportation  facilities  for  passengers  and  baggage  to  all 
points  on  this  continent,  a special  post-office,  custom- 
house, and  telegraph  station,  with  numberless  adminis- 
tration offices,  courts  of  inquiry,  witness-rooms,  and  de- 
tention pens,  quarters  for  physicians,  missionaries,  em- 
ployment and  information  bureaus,  and  sundry  charitable 
enterprises,  besides  baths,  lavatories,  laundries,  and  abun- 
dant toilet  facilities,  and  all  the  other  needs  of  this  greatest 
of  caravanseries  perched  on  an  island  of  diminutive  size. 

According  to  the  accepted  plans,  illustrations  of  which 
are  furnished,  there  are  to  be  a main  building  and  a sepa- 
rate hospital. 

The  immigrants,  after  landing  from  the  barges  that 
convey  them  from  their  vessels  to  the  island,  will  come 
up  to  the  front  entrance  and  pass  up  the  main  stairway, 
fenced  off  from  the  public,  lundiug  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  hall,  theuce  pass  by  the  examining  surgeons  and 
matron  to  detention  pens  for  men  and  women,  and  into 
separate  medical  inquiry-rooms,  or  pass  directly  into  the 
general  examination-room  with  a large  central  space  for 
the  chief  registrar  and  side  aisles  for  his  assistants.  After 
passing  the  medical  examiners  and  registrars,  those  who 
may  have  beeu  detaiued  may  go  into  their  respective  de- 
tention pens,  while  the  main  stream  of  disehaigcd  immi- 
grants descend  the  main  stairway,  tlieu  pass  to  the  left 
along  a mezzanine  gallery,  enclosed  with  glass  so  that  all 
will  be  plainly  visible  to  the  persons  in  the  general  in- 
formatiou-room,  ns  well  as  to  those  still  waiting  in  the 
detention  pens.  Arriving  at  the.  foot  of  the  stairs,  the 
discharged  immigrants  may  go  either  into  the  Italian 
and  German  bureaus,  and  thence  to  the  New-  York  ferry, 
or  down  stairs  to  the  large  railroad  and  steamship  rooms 
with  long  central  ticket-counters  and  adjoining  baggage- 
rooms,  express  offices,  and  lunch-counters,  connected  by 
a covered  passageway  with  the  mooring-places  of  the  vari- 
ous barges  that  will  convey  passengers  direct  to  their  re- 
spective railroad  stations. 

Contract-labor  suspects  will  bedetnined  iu  a special  room, 
where  they  and  whatever  witnesses  may  appear  will  lie 
examined,  aud  will  then  be  either  liberated  into  the  main 
exit  stairway  or  consigned  to  the  special-inquiry  room, 
connecting  with  strongly  guarded  detention  pens  for  men 
and  women.  Above,  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  will 
be  the  administration  offices  and  dormitories,  with  special 
sleeping-rooms  for  detained  and  excluded  immigrants. 
In  a wing  at  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  next  to  the 
New A’ork  ferry,  will  be  the  restaurant  and  lavatories,  with 
special  dock  facilities  for  taking  in  supplies,  aud  with  a 
roof  garden  on  top  for  recreation. 

The  hospital  building  is  to  be  sufficiently  detached  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  freely  about  all  sides  of  the  building, 
and  is  to  be  raised  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  as  well,  to  allow  air  to  pass  underneath,  and  to 
give  room  for  all  proper  heuting  nnd  ventilating  appara- 
tus below.  The  general  plan  of  the  interior  is  promised 
to  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  dark  corners,  and  an  open 
air  passage  will  isolate  the  special  wards  from  the  main 
halls.  Ample  balconies  will  extend  along  all  sides,  and 
a roof  garden  aud  enclosed  solarium  on  top  are  to  connect 
with  all  the  floors  by  an  electric  lift  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit patients  on  stretchers. 

While  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  all  these  practical  pur- 
poses of  the  new  immigration  station  would  have  been 
met  by  a government  architect  selected  according  to  the 
plan  of  political  expediency,  it  may  snfely  be  asserted 
that  old  Ellis  Island  and  the  harbor  of  New  York  would 
probably  have  suffered  in  consequence.  For,  after  all. 
the  chief  merit  of  the  plans  presented  by  Messrs.  Boring  & 
Tilton  is  that  the  little  island,  as  such,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  some  of  its  green  spaces,  while  the  buildings  are  to 
be  so  placed  that,  unlike  the  former  immigration  station, 
they  will  show  to  best  advantage  to  ships  approaching 
them  from  the  Narrows,  and  to  those  who  pass  to  and  fro 
between  the  island  and  the  city  of  New  York. 

Edwin  Emerson,  Jr. 
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ART. 

In  1867  the  art  world  of  London  was  con- 
siderably fluttered  by  the  exhibition  of 
Gainsborough's  famous  portrait  of  a boy  iu 
a Vandyck  suit,  popularly  known  as  the 
" Blue  Boy.”  The  interest  of  the  matter 
was  that  this  picture  belonged  to  a Mr.  J. 
Sewell,  whereas  every  one  had  supposed  that 
the  “ Blue  Boy,”  hanging  at  the  same  time 
in  Grosvenor  House,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  was  the  only  one  in 
existence.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  there 
were  two  renderings  of  this  same  subject, 
almost  identical  in  size  and  treatment;  both 
of  them  clearly  the  work  of  Gainsborough. 
Immediately  arose  a question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  claimants  had  the  right  of  prece- 
dence. The  question  has  never  been  settled. 
But  Mr.  William  II.  Fuller,  into  whose  hands 
the.  so  to  say,  newly  discovered  picture  pass- 
ed, has  published  in  a monograph  a summary 
of  all  the  available  data — which  Is  not  much 
— as  to  the  devolution  of  ownership  of  the 
two  paintings;  and  makes  out  a good  primd 
facie  case  in  favor  of  his  own.  Upon  one 
point,  however,  critics  are  agreed — that  Mr. 
Fuller's  “Blue  Boy”  is  the  better  picture  of 
the  tw’o. 

It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  New  York  city,  preparatory 
to  the  sale  on  February  25  of  his  collection 
of  Early  English  and  Barbizon  paintings. 
There  is  au  interesting  story,  whether  true 
or  not,  that  Gainsborough  painted  the  “Blue 
Boy  ” as  a refutation  of  the  fallacy  contained 
in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  eighth  lecture. 
The  rivalry  of  the  two  as  portrait-painters 
was  keen,  even  to  personalities.  Sir  Joshua 
had  said  that  the  masses  of  light  in  a picture 
must  be  of  a warm,  mellow  color;  that  the 
cold  colors,  such  as  blue,  must  be  kept  al- 
most entirely  out  of  these  masses,  and  used 
to  set  off  the  warm  colors.  “ Let  this  con- 
duct be  reversed,”  he  said,  “and  it  will  be 
out  of  the  power  of  art. . . .to  make  a picture 
splendid  nnd  harmonious.”  Gainsborough's 
retort  was  the  “ Blue  Boy.” 

Mr.  Fuller’s  fondness  for  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  painters  drew  him  to  the  study  of 
the  earlier  English  landscapists — Wilson, 
Gainsborough,  und  Constable.  Both  schools 
were  a reaction  from  the  artificiality  of  the 
so-called  classical  style  of  landscape,  in 
which  the  painters  make  up  nature  accord- 
ing to  set  rules  of  composition,  instead  of 
studying  her  as  she  is.  If  the  Frenchmen 
carried  their  study  farther,  and  reached  a 
profounder  knowledge  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  nature  than  the  Englishmen  had 
done,  still  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  went,  had 
pursued  the  same  path.  They  studied  na- 
ture as  the  painter  of  the  human  form  his 
subject.  Not  satisfied  with  surface  appear-  . 
ances,  they  sought  out  the  anatomy  of  the  I 
sceue:  the  solidity  of  the  earth  and  the  great  I 
trees  upon  it.  the  depth  of  water,  the  volume  I 
of  the  clouds  and  the  immensity  of  the  sky,  ! 
the  receding  planes  of  the  landscape,  its 
perspective  of  form  and  of  atmosphere. 
Moreover,  with  as  much  skill  as  the  classical 
landscapists,  they  selected  such  bits  of  nature 
as  should  compose  to  a beautiful  picture, 
and  to  a faithful  rendering  of  nature’s  tints, 
often  added  a beautiful  suffusing  glow  wfiich 
bathes  the  whole  in  an  imaginative  splendor. 
Best  of  all,  being  Englishmen,  they  drew 
all  their  inspiration  from  the  simple  English 
scenes  they  loved.  This  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  strength  of  the  Barbizon  artists; 
as  also  of  our  own  men— Wyant,  Inness, 
Homer  Martin,  and  Winslow  Homer.  A 
landscape  - painter  may  learn  his  craft 
abroad,  but  it  is  the  familiar  scenes  of  his 
own  native  land  that  he  must  paint,  if  he 
would  do  great  work. 

The  vanity — in  its  real  meaning  of  “ emp- 
tiness"— of  human  affairs  is  never  so  ex- 
emplified ns  when  a private  collection  is 
brought  inm  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere 
of  the  market  and  broken  into  bits  by  the 
blows  of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  collector  amass- 
ed his  treasures  from  the  pure  love  and 
knowledge  he  had  of  them;  where  his  col- 
lection is  a part  of  his  very  personality,  and 
not  the  least  sacred  one.  The  dispersion 
becomes  a ripping  open  of  the  man’s  secret 
soul  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  world.  It  is  difficult 
to  avoid  a feeling  of  this  sort  at  the  ap- 
proaching sale  of  the  Oriental  porcelain  col- 
lected by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana ; the 
more  so  as  the  integrity  of  the  collection 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  individual  gems. 
An  English  expert,  after  mentioning  the 
three  great  collections  in  Europe  which  have 
an  educational  value  — viz.,  that  made  by 
Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  the  Graudidier  col- 
lection at  the  Louvre,  and  the  Porzellan 
Sammlung  of  the  Johanneum  at  Dresden— 
says,  “ That  all  three  of  these  should,  from 
a historical  point  of  view,  be  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  a private  collection  (Mr.  Dana’s), 
made,  as  I assume,  for  individual  ends  nnd 
the  gratification  of  good  taste,  impresses  me 
as  quite  unusual  and  remarkable.”  Is  it  not 
a thousand  pities  that  the  collection,  accu- 
mulated with  such  knowledge,  discrimina- 
tion, and  labor,  cannot  be  preserved  in  its 
integrity,  and  for  the  nation  of  which  Mr. 
Dana  was  such  a stanch  supporter? 

It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of 
the  American  Art  Association,  to  whom  the 
sale  is  intrusted.  It  illustrates  the  best  work 
of  the  Chinese,  the  fathers  of  porcelain,  dur- 
ing the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  art, 
under  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dynasties,  extend- 
ing from  a.  D.  1368  to  1875.  Tl^object  of 
the  Greek  potters  was  to  secu|^"b35iuti  of 
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form;  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese, 
who  assimilated  their  cunning,  the  aim.  is 
firstly  perfection  of  color  and  surface.  All 
the  examples  iu  this  collection  are  choice, 
many  of  them  the  finest  of  their  kind  known 
to  experts;  nnd  the  most  famous  is  the 
“ peach  blow  ” vase.  It  is  eight  and  a half 
inches  in  height,  and  “ one  of  the  most  prized 
shapes  among  the  beautiful  and  infrequent 
vases  of  the  peach  family.”  The  body  is  in 
the  form  of  an  egg,  with  flutings  surround- 
ing the  base;  it  has  a slender  neck,  aud 
“ flaring  ” or  out -spreading  mouth.  The 
glaze  is  intended  to  imitate  the  tint  of  the 
ripening  peach,  ft  dimpled  surface  of  gray 
and  bluish  rose,  as  pure  and  limpid  as  a pol- 
ished gem.  Ciiaiu.es  II.  Caffin. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mhs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Sykup  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-[AJv.l 


Yocr  father  made  cocktails  with  Abbott’s  Angos- 
tura Bitters.  You  make  them  now.  The  Bitters 
are  the  same.  Druggists.  Grocers.— lAJv.] 


Dr.  Sibgert’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— lAdv.'] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Which  would  you  rath- 
er have,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice,  transparent 
skin  or  perfect  features  ? 

All  the  world  would 
choose  one  way;  and  you 
can  have  it  measurably. 

If  you  use  Pears’  Soap 
and  live  wholesomely 
otherwise,  you  will  have 
the  best  complexion  Na- 
ture has  for  you. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


Lyons  Silks. 

Olga  and  Glace  Poplins, 
Check  Poplins, 

Fleur  de  Velour,  Peau  de  Soie, 
Barre  Stripes, 

Plaid  Taffetas, 
Printed  Foulards,  Rongeants, 
White  Silks  and  Satins 
for  Wedding  Gowns, 
Novelties  for 
Bridesmaids’  Dresses. 
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8 It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to  8 
jjj  say  that  it  is  the  best  illustrated  8 
B magazine  that  has  ever  been  pub-  8 

fi  lished  in  the  English  language. — jjj 

8 The  Chap-Book,  Chicago. 

S From  the  first  issue  up  to  the  pres  2 

9 ent  time  it  has  been  the  same  bright,  jjj 

S clean,  interesting,  and  instructive  jjj 

3 publication. — Christian  Work,  N.  Y.  8 
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The  Washing- 
ton Monument 
is  the  tallest  shaft  of 
masonry  in  the  world. 
It  is  55  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  rises 
to  a height  of  557 
feet.  One  year’s 
product  of  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company 
in  quarter  barrels, 
would  make  a pyra- 
mid 55  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  one 
mile  higher  than 
this  monument. 
Can  you  imagine 
the  quantity  of  hoop 
iron  and  staves  in 
such  a pyramid,  to 
say  nothing  of  the 
railroad  facilities 
necessary  to  move 
a year’s  product  of 
this  great  brewery? 


Malt  is  sprouted 
barley;  by  sprouting, 
the  constituents  of 
the  grain  are  changed 
into  easily  digestible 
matter.  Hops  added 
to  this  food  give  the 
properties  of  sleep 
and  nerve  tonic.  The 
superiority  of 
Pabst  Malt  Extract, 
The  “Best"  Tonic. 

over  all  other  malt 
extracts  is  in  its 
careful  and  scienti- 
fic preparation  and 
the  unsurpassed  fa- 
cilities possessed  by 
its  manufacturers. 
This  preparation 
contains  every  ele- 
ment of  life,  nutri- 
tion, and  health, 
without  an  imper- 
fection. 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND.... 

Under  supervision  of  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  which 
Guarantees  its  Age, 

Purity,  and 
Strength. 


sale  by  all 


If  your  dealer  does 
not  keep  it,  send 
postal  order  for  $1.50  for 
1 quart  bottle,  in  plain  wrapper; 
expressage  prepaid.  Safe  delivery,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

_W.  P.  SQUIBB  & CO.,  Distillers, 
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ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL  PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  NUMBERS: 

048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for  ‘'ESTERBROOK’S” 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

t Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  20  John  Street,  N.  Y. 


* Nothing  has  been  left  undone  * 
$ which  could  be  expected  to  make  # 

* them  more  and  more  contempora-  * 
$ neous,  more  and  more  useful  to  the  $ 

hour — at  the  same  time  they  have 
$ a permanent  value. — N.  Y.  Tribune.  $ 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

S0HMER 

Heads  the  XJat  of  the 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 

CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  please  not 
coniound  the  genuine  SOHMKR  Piano  with  one 
of  a similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

S-O  H-M  El— R 

NewYork  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  I |"j  g j |-|g  | j ' Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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THE  ENGLISH  RACING-PUNT  AND  PUNTER. 


During  Mr.  Whitney's  absence  on  a 
the  world,  in  the  interest  of  Harper’s  V 
rnent  will  publish  coritnbutions  from  well-known  writers 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Spoi-t. 


i a sporting  tour  around 
s Weekly,  this  depart- 


A HARVARD  MAN  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 


I.  SLACKING  GN  THE  ISIS  AND  THE  CHAR. 

It  lias  been  the  reproach  of  the  English  people  that 
they  take  their  pleasures  sadly  ever  since  a Frenchman 
hit  upon  the  striking  phrase;  and 
we  of  transatlantic  stock  have 
accepted  the  saying  without  ques- 
tion. In  the  light  of  recent  in- 
ternational contests,  however,  the 
English  have  charged  us  with 
taking  our  pastimes  fiercely,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  just  sense  of 
what  the  essence  of  sport  consists 
in.  The  pot  has,  so  to  speak,  called 
the  kettle  blacker.  The  question 
at  stake  has  no  doubt  an  intrinsic 
interest,  hut  it  has  also  a far  more 
general  bearing  than  the  critic  of 
yachting,  boating,  or  track  athlet- 
ics has  grasped  as  yet.  Like  the 
songs  of  a nation,  its  recreations 
have  a definite  relation  to  its  wel- 
fare : one  is  tempted  to  say,  let 
me  mould  the  sports  of  my  coun- 
trymen and  who  will  may  frame 
their  laws.  At  all  events,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  a glimpse  of 
John  Bull  at  play,  even  if  it  ends 
only  in  sharing  in  imagination  his 
far  from  sombre  recreations. 


Of  all  the  many  play-grounds 
iin  England,  none  is  so  delightful 
as  Oxford  ; and  an  afternoon  of 
“slacking”  on  the  Isis  and  Cher- 
well  (or  Char,  as  the  university 
insists  on  calling  it)  will,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  suggest  better  than  any- 
thing else  ,1  know  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  out-of-door  life  in 
England. 

You  may  not  know  what  a slack- 
er is  ; and  if  I should  go  to  the 
pains  of  defining  the  ■word,  you 
would  probably  say  that  it  applies 
to  all  English  undergraduates. 
But  the  true  slacker  avoids  the 
worry  and  excitement  of  break- 
fast parties  and  three-day  cricket 
matches,  and  is  more  apt  to  con- 
serve his  energies  by  floating  aud 
smoking  for  hours  at  a time  in  his 
favorite  craft  on  the  Char.  He  is 
a day-dreamer  of  the  day-dream- 
ers ; and  despised  as  he  is  by  the 
more  strenuous  Oxford  men,  who 
yet  stand  in  fear  of  the  fascination 
of  his  vices,  he  is  as  remote  and 
appealing  a figure  to  the  average 
American  as  a negro  basking  on 
a cotton-wharf.  Merely  to  think 
of  his  uninterrupted  calm  and  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  doing  no- 


thing is  a rest  to  Occidental  nerves ; and  though  we  may 
never  be  roustabouts  and  loaf  on  a cotton-wharf,  we  may 
at  any  time  go  to  Oxford  and  play  through  a summer’s 
day  at  being  a slacker. 


II. 

Before  you  come  out  you  must  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  O.U.H.S.— that  is,  the  University  Humane  Society. 
In  the  winter,  when  there  is  skating,  the  Humane  Society 
man  stands  by  the  danger  spots  with  a iife-buoy  and  a 
rope;  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  streams  swarm  with 
pleasure-craft,  he  wanders  everywhere,  pulling  slackers 
out  of  the  Isis  and  the  Char.  . In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
metaphorically  speaking  at  least,  you  can  shake  hands 
with  your  neighbors  across  either  of  these  streams,  the 
Humane  Society  man  is  not  without  his  humors;  but  by- 
aod-by  one  gives  over  being  amused,  and  is  thankful  for 
his  patient  presence  and  kindly  eye.  He  might  almost 
be  tnken  as  an  emblem  of  the  thoroughness  and  con- 
servatism with  which  the  English  go  in  for  their  amuse- 
ments. 

You  may  get  yourself  a tub  or  a working-boat  or  a 
wherry,  a rob-roy  or  a dinghy,  for  every  craft  that  floats 
is  known  on  the  Thames;  but  the  favorite  craft  are  the 
Canadian  canoe  and  the  punt.  The  canoe  you  will  be 
familiar  with,  but  your  ideas  of  a punt  are  probably  de- 
rived from  a farm  - built  craft  you  have  poled  about 
American  duck  - marshes — which  bears  about  the  same 
relationship  to  this  slender,  half-decked  cedar  beauty  that 
a long-boat  bears  to  a racing-shell. 

During  your  first  perilous  lesson  in  punting  you  will 
probably  worry  in  apprehension  of  ducking  your  mentor, 
who  is  lounging  among  the  cushions  in  the  how.  But 
you  caunot  upset  the  punt  any  more  than  you  can  discom- 
pose the  Englishman.  The  punt  simply  upsets  you  with- 
out seeming  to  be  aware  of  it.  Aud  when  you  crawl 
dripping  ufc>  the  bank,  consoled  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Humane  Society  man  was  not  at  hand  with  his  bont-hook 
to  pull  you  out  by  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  your  mentor 
will  gravely  explain  .how  you  made  your  mistake.  In- 
stead of  bracing  your  feet  firmly  on  the  bottom  and  push- 
ing with  the  pole,  you  were  leaning  on  the  pole  and  push- 
ing with  your  feet.  When  the  pole  stuck  in  the  clay 
bottom,  of  course  you  stuck  with  it.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  English  comic  paper,  you  are  supposed, 
when  you  do  this,  to  be  left  hanging  to  the  lop  of  your 
pole,  like  the  monkey  climbing  up  the  stick. 

Steering  is  a matter  of  long  practice.  When  you  want 
to  throw  the  bow  to  the  left,  you  have  only  to  pry  the 
stern  over  to  the  right  as  you  are  pulling  the  pole  out  of 
the  water.  To  throw  the  bow  to  the  right,  ground  the 
pole  a foot  or  so  wide  of  the  boat,  and  then  lean  over  and 
pull  the  boat  up  to  it.  That  is  not  so  easy,  but  you  will 
learn  the  Wrist  motion  in  time.  When  all  this  oomes  like 
second  nature,  you  will  feel  that  you  have  become  a part 
of  the  punt,  or  rather  that  the  punt  has  taken  life  and 
become  a part  of  you.  That  is  what  makes  punting  so 
graceful.  You  will  be  surprised  at  Henley  to  find  that 
women  are  the  most  graceful  punters  of  all— a fact  which 
has  only  to  be  recognized  in  America  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  women  golfers. 

A particular  beauty  of  punting  is  that,  more  than  any 
other  sport,  it  brings  you  into  personal  contact,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  landscape.  In  a few  days  you  will  know 
every  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  Char,  some  of  it,  indeed, 


by  more  intimate  experience  than  you  perhaps  desire. 
Over  there,  on  the  outer  curve  of  the  bend,  the  longest 
pole  will  not  touch  bottom.  Fight  shy  of  that  place. 
Just  beyoud  here,  in  the  narrows,  the  water  is  so  shallow 
that  you  can  get  the  whole  length  of  your  body  into 
every  stroke.  Sometimes  your  pole  suddenly  sticks  in  a 
clay  bottom,  and  at  the  end  of  a stroke  comes  within  an 
inch  of  jerking  you  out  of  the  boat.  On  a soft  mud  bot- 
tom, on  the  other  hand,  the  pole  sinks  so  rapidly  that 
wheu  you  lean  on  it  you  are  likely  to  pitch  overboard. 
And  as  for  the  shrubbery  on  the  bank,  you  will  soon 
learn  these  hawthorns  and  blackthorns,  if  only  to  avoid 
barging  into  them.  And  the  branches  of  the  Magdalen 
chestnuts,  which  spread  their  shade  so  beautifully  above 
the  water  just  beyond,  become  quite  familiar  when  they 
have  once  caught  the  top  of  your 
pole  and  torn  it  out  of  your  hands. 


III. 

The  slackers  you  see  tied  up  to 
the  bank  on  both  sides  are  always 
here  after  luncheon.  An  hour  later 
the  craft  will  be  as  thick  as  money- 
bugs  on  the  water,  and  the  joys  of 
the  slacker  will  be  at  height.  You 
won’t,  as  a rule,  detect  bis  happi- 
ness in  his  face,  but  it  is  always 
obvious  in  the  name  of  his  craft. 
One  man  calls  his  canoe  Vix  Satis, 
which  is  the  murk  the  university 
examining  board  uses  to  signify 
that  a man’s  examination  paper  is 
a failure.  Another  has  P.  T.  0. 
on  his  bows — the  Please  Turn  Over 
which  au  Englishman  places  at 
the  bottom  of  a card  where  we 
say  Over.  Still  another  calls  his 
canoe  the  Non  - Conformist  Con- 
science— which,  as  you  are  expect- 
ed to  remark,  is  very  easily  upset. 
All  this  makes  the  slacker  even 
happier  than  if  he  were  so  un- 
English  as  to  smile  his  pleasure, 
for  he  has  a joke  ready-made  on 
his  bows,  where  there  is  no  risk  of 
any  one’s  not  seeing  it. 

These  pollard  willows  that  line 
the  bank  are  not  expected  to  de- 
light your  eye  at  first  sight,  but  as 
you  see  them  day  after  day  they 
grow  on  you  like  the  beauty  of  a 
bull-terrier  pup.  They  have  been 
topped  to  make  their  roots  strike 
deeper  and  wider  into  the  soil,  so 
that  when  the  freshets  come  in 
the  spring  the  banks  will  stand 
firm.  The  idea  came  some  ten 
turies  ago  from  Holland,  but  has 
been  so  thoroughly  Englished  that 
the  university,  and,  indeed,  all 
England,  would  scarcely  be  itself 
without  its  pollard  willows.  And 
though  the  trees  are  not  in  them- 
selves graceful,  they  make  a large 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  river 
scenery.  The  sun  is  never  so 
golden  as  up  there  among  their 
quivering  leaves,  and  no  shadow 
is  so  deep  as  that  in  the  water  at 
their  feet. 

The  bar  of  foam  ahead  of  us  is 
the  overflow  from  the  lasher — that 
is  to  say,  from  the  still  water  above 
the  weir.  The  word  is  obsolete  al- 
most everywhere  else  in  England, 
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into  the  hollow  of  your  hands;  or,  if  you  can’t,  the  first 
street  boy  you  meet  in  town  will  teach  you  for  sixpence. 

At  Marston,  having  ordered  tea  of  the  red  - cheeked 
housewife,  it  is  well  to  ask  the  innkeeper  for  credit.  He 
is  a Parisian  whose  sociological  principles,  it  is  said,  were 
the  cause  of  his  venturing  across  the  Channel — a man  will 
go  to  great  lengths  in  Paris  for  his  opinions;  and  while 
his  cheery  English  spouse,  attended  by  troops  of  his  red- 
cheeked boys,  brings  out  the  thin-buttered  bread,  he  will 
revile  you.  What  business  have  you  to  ask  an  honest 
yeoman  to  lend  you  money?  If  he  were  to  go  down  to 
Oxford  and  ask  the  first  gentleman  he  met  to  lend  him 
half  a crown  to  feed  his  starving  family,  should  he  get  it? 
Should  he?  And  what  right  have  you  to  come  to  his 
house — his  home! — and  demand  food  at  his  board?  You 
are  a gentleman ; but  what  is  a gentleman  ? A gentleman 
is  the  dregs  of  the  idleness  of  centuries!  Then  he  will 
declaim  about  his  plans  for  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
All  this  time  his  well-fed  wife  has  been  pouring  out  the 
tea  and  slicing  the  Genoa  cake;  and  now,  with  a smile  of 
reassurance,  she  takes  our  names  and  college.  But  the  iun- 
keeper’s  eloquence  does  not  flag,  and  it  will  not  until  you 
tell  him  with  decision  that  you  have  had  enough.  This 
you  are  loath  to  do;  for  the  word  “gentleman,”  in  its 
English  connotation,  is  the  subtlest  of  flattery  to  the  born 
democrat;  and  he  has  furnished  you  besides  with  a new 
idea  of  happiness.  The  cotton-wharf  negro  sometimes 
wants  leisure,  the  repose  of  the  cricketer  is  at  times  rudely 
broken  in  upon,  and  even  the  slacker  is  liable  to  his  duck- 
ing; but  to  stand  up  boldly  against  the  evils  of  the  world 
and  to  picture  the  new  Utopia  while  your  wife  averts  all 
practical  consequences,  this  is  otium  cum  dignitate. 


IV. 

This  journey  up  the  Char,  though  all-popular  with  the 
undergraduate,  is  not  the  only  one  worth  taking.  We 
might  have  gone  down  the  Isis  to  the  Iffley  Mill  and  the 
sleepy  little  Norman  church  near  by.  This  would  have 
taken  us  through  the  thick  of  the  college  crews  train- 
ing for  the  summer  eights.  But  the  rules  of  the  river  are 
so  complicated  that  no  man  ou  earth  who  has  not  given 
them  long  hours  of  study  can  understand  them;  and  if 
an  eight  ran  into  us  we  should  be  fined  a quid  or  two 
—one  quid  for  a college  eight,  and  two  for  the  'varsity. 
Below  Iffley,  indeed,  there  is  as  much  clear  punting  as 
you  could  desire,  and  here  you  are  in  the  full  current 
of  Thames  pleasure-boats.  The  towing-path  skirts  the 
water,  so  that  wheu  you  are  tired  of  puuting  you  can  get 
out  and  tow  your  craft.  The  stretch  of  river  here  I hold 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  only  bit  of  dalliance  I ever 
witnessed  in  this  most  sentimental  of  environments.  A 
young  man  and  a young  woman  had  tied  the  painter  of 
their  punt  to  tiie  middle  of  a paddle,  and  shoulder  by 
shoulder  were  loitering  along  the  river-side.  Twenty 
yards  behind,  three  other  men  and  a ltaffled  chaperon  were 
steering  the  punt  clear  of  the  bank,  and  boring  each  other. 

The  best  trip  on  the  Isis  is  into  the  backwaters.  These 
are  a mesh  of  tiny  streams  that  break  free  from  the  main 
current  above  Oxford  and  lose  themselves  in  the  broad 
bottom  lands.  The  islands  they  form  were  chosen  in  the 
Dark  Ages  as  the  sites  of  religious  houses ; for  not  only 
was  the  land  fertile,  but  the  net-work  of  deep,  if  tiny, 
streams  afforded  defence  from  the  heathen,  while  the 
main  channel  of  the  Thames  afforded  communication 
with  the  Christian  world.  The  ruins  of  these,  or  subse- 
quent monasteries,  remain  to-day  brooding  over  a few 
Tudor  cottages  and  hamlets,  with  a mill  and  bakery  and 
an  iun  or  two  to  sustain  life  in  the  occasional  undergradu- 
ate who  lazes  by  in  his  canoe. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  ruins  is  Wytham.  The 
phrase  is  exact,  for  the  entire  hamlet  was  built  from  a 
venerable  religious  house  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  You  can  imagine  the  size  of  Wytham. 
If  you  don’t  watch  very  closely  as  you  paddle  up  the 
sedgy  backwater  you  will  miss  it  entirely,  and  that 
would  be  a pity,  for  its  rude  masonry,  thatched  roofs,  and 
rustic  garden-fronts  seem  instinct  with  the  atmosphere  of 
Tudor  England.  The  very  tea  roses,  uodding  languidly 
over  the  garden  wall,  smell,  or  seem  to  smell,  as  subtly 
sweet  as  if  they  had  been  pressed  for  ages  between  the 
leaves  of  a mediaeval  romance. 

I am  not  quite  sure  that  they  do,  though,  for  these 
ancient  hamlets  have  strange  ways  of  pulling  the  wool — 
a true  golden  fleece,  to  be  sure — over  American  eyes.  Once 
at  twilight  I heard  a knot  of  strolling  country  men  and 
women  crooning  a tune  which  was  so  strangely  familiar 
that  I immediately  set  it  down  as  a village  version  of  one 
of  those  noble  melodies  of  that  golden  age  when  English 
feeling  found  its  natural  vent  in  song.  As  it  drew  nearer 
I suddenly  recognized  it.  It  was  a far-away  version  of 
the  latest  negro  song — “ Mammy’s  Little  Alabama  Coon.” 

I have  still  faith,  though,  in  a certain  mediajval  barmaid 
I chanced  upon  in  the  backwaters.  The  circumstances  of 
our  meeting  were  peculiar.  As  I drifted  along  one  Sun- 
day, perched  on  an  after-thwart  of  my  canoe,  the  current 
swept  me  toward  a willow  that  leaned  over  the  water, 
and  I put  up  my  hand  to  fend  off.  I chanced  to  be 
laughing  to  myself  at  the  time  at  the  thought  of  a fellow 
who,  only  the  day  before,  had  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  lasher.  The  force  of  the  current  had  carried  the 
punt  to  the  very  roots  of  the  willow  on  the  opposite  bank, 
whereupon,  to  my  heart’s  delight,  he  tried  to  fend  off  from 
it  with  his  arm,  and  stooped,  with  great  apparent  deliber- 
ation, plump  into  the  water.  He  had  to  be  hauled  out 
by  the  O.  U.H.S  man  hard  by. 

I was  interrupted  in  these  pleasant  thoughts  by  a boor- 
ish guffaw  from  one  of  the  fellows  behind  me.  . . . But  I 
started  to  tell  about  the  mediaeval  barmaid.  I was  di- 
rected to  a bakehouse  up  the  stream.  Here  I hung  my 
coat  and  trousers  before  the  fire  on  the  long  baker’s  pole, 
and  put  my  shoes  inside  on  a dough-tray.  My  compan- 
ion of  the  horse-laugh  hung  my  shirt  on  a blossoming 
almond-tree  in  the  garden,  and  then  left  me  — for  the 
lunch-hamper.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  I heard  a 
rustle  of  skirts  at  the  door. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  I cried. 

“ I want  my  dinner,”  was  the  reply. 

It  was  the  barmaid  of  a neighboring  public-house,  in 
her  Sunday  frock.  When  she  saw  me  she  smiled,  but 
maintained  a simplicity  of  port  that— I insist  upon  it — 
was  instinct  with  the  simple  and  primiiivi;  modesty  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Adam  of  the  Chester  Miracle 
Play  had  the  quality  to  a marvel,  who,  as  the  stage  direc- 
tion requires,  was  to  “stand  ncckede”  on  the  pageant 
before  the  multitude  and  “not  be  ashamed.” 


My  barmaid,  after  some  simple  rustic  expressions  of 
sympathy,  advised  me  to  take  off  my  stockings  and  hang 
them  up  before  the  lire.  Tho  advice  was  capital.  For 
oue  happy  moment  I lived  in  the  broad  wholesome  atmos- 
phere of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  like  a breath  from  Chau- 
cer’s England.  Then  the  baker  rushed  into  the  room,  in 
a cut-away  coat  of  the  latest  style.  He  had  baked  for  an 
Oxford  College  so  long  that  he  had  become  infected  with 
the  squeamish  leaven  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Taking 
the  girl  by  the  shoulder,  he  hustled  her  iuto  the  garden, 
and  then  passed  her  plum  pudding  out  to  her  through 
the  door.  He  heaped  me  with  apologies  and  lent  me  a 
bath  robe;  but  I did  not  mind  either,  for  as  the  barmaid 
ran  back  to  the  inn  she  was  laiighiug  what  1 still  insist 
upon  believing  to  have  been  the  simple  joyous  laughter 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 


y. 

But  we  must  hurry  to  get  back  to  college  in  time  for 
dinner.  And  even  at  that  we  shall  have  to  land  here  at 
Magdalen  bridge  and  give  a street  boy  sixpence  to  take 
the  punt  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tower  just  as  the  late  afternoon  sun  is  gilding  its  exqui- 
site pinnacles,  and  the  chimes  in  its  belfry  are  playing  the 
prelude  to  the  hour  of  seven.  It  is  a melody  worth  all 
the  Char  and  the  Isis,  with  all  their  weirs  and  their 
willows.  Other  mediaeval  chimes  fill  you  with  a deli- 
cious sorrow  for  the  past;  but  when  they  cease,  and  the 
great  bell  tolls  out  the  hour,  you  think  only  of  the  death 
of  time.  They  leave  you  sadly,  as  it  were,  in  the  musty 
cellarage  of  the  tower.  But  the  melody  that  the  Magda- 
len chimes  utter  is  full  of  the  simple  faith,  the  aspirations, 
of  our  fathers.  It  lifts  you  among  the  gilded  pinnacles, 
or  perhaps  ever  so  little  above  them. 


THE  FRENCH  BULL-DOG. 

A good  deal  of  interest  was  attracted  by  the  toy  ball-dogs,  which 
class,  hy-the-wny,  has  excited  some  attention,  owing  to  the  discussion 
that  hns  been  going  on  in  the  English  sporting  papers  over  the  dif- 
ferent points  enacted  in  America,  and  English  fanciers  preferring  the 
type  that  is  merely  a diminutive  bull-dog  with  a rose  ear,  while  French 
and  American  fanciers  declare  for  the  type  with  the  large  erect  bat  ear». 

The  above  extract,  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald  of 
Sunday,  May  23, 1897,  does  not  to  the  average  reader  have 
any  particular  significance,  but  to  the  lover  of  the  dog  it 
contains  a depth  of  meaning  and  is  intensely  gratifying, 
sincc-lhe  extract  was  written  in  the  home  of  the  French 
bull  dog,  and  echoes  the  sentiment  of  every  sportsman  who 
believes  in  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  breeding 
of  this  grand  little  dog. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  French  sportsqien  revivified, 
as  it  were,  a diminutive  breed  of  bull  dogs  that  in  the  early 
century  was  very  popular,  and  they  used  every  effort  to 
breed  them  with  all  their  former  attributes  and  character- 
istics. To  attain  this  result,  no  pains  were  spared  to  se- 
cure the  best  specimens  obtainable  for  breeding  purposes, 
aud  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  within  the  last  decade 
success  to  an  eminent  degree  has  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  bull  dog  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  canine 
race — so  known  undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  apparent 
ferocity  of  its  aspect,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  best 


dispositioned  dogs  we  have  about  us.  The  English  fan- 
ciers of  this  breed  spared  neither  time,  labor,  nor  money 
to  breed  the  dog  in  all  its  perfection,  and  the  dog  of  to- 
day is  as  near  perfect  as  is  possible  to  breed  it. 

In  the  early  Paris  dog  shows  this  national  little  dog  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  public,  and  grew  in  popu- 
lar favor,  till  the  introduction  of  some  eminent  English 
judges  at  their  shows.  At  the  first  show,  where  two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  officiated  in  conjunction  with  one  French 
judge,  the  question  of  the  ear  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Naturally  the  insular  tendency  of  the  English 
judges  caused  Ihcm  to  proclaim  in  favor  of  the  rose  ear — 
that  is,  an  ear  that  drops  like  a rose-leaf.  Acting  upon 
the  suggestions  of  the  islanders,  the  French  fanciers  soou 
adopted,  or  rather  leaned  to,  the  rose  ear,  to  the  decided 
detriment  of  the  national  bat  ear. 

During  the  last  few  years  some  of  our  citizens  travel- 
ling about  France  saw  beautiful  specimens  of  the  breed 
and  brought  them  home,  and  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  this 
cocky  little  chap  bounded  into  popular  favor  here,  espe- 
cially with  the  ladies.  The  Boston  dog  show  of  1897 
brought  out  a goodly  number  of  this  breed,  but  it  remain- 
ed for  the  Westminster  Kennel  Show  of  last  year  to  bring 
out  a grand  entry  from’  all  parts  of  the  country — even  as 
far  West  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  to  have  judged  these  classes,  but  at 
the  last  moment  he  resigned  in  favor  of  the  great  English 
judge,  Mr.  George  Raper.  Among  the  entries  were  some 
with  the  English  rose  ears,  and  others  with  the  typical 
bat  ears.  The  supporters  of  each  of  the  varieties  were 
pleased  with  the  substitution;  but  when  the  English  judge 
decided  by  his  awards  that  the  rose-eared  specimens  had 
received  premier  honors,  those  gentlemen  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  breed  being  preserved  as  origimdly  bred  in 
France  formed  a club,  under  the  name  of  the  French  Bull- 
dog Club  of  America,  sending  forth  the  edict  that  the  bat 
ear,  broad  at  its  base  and  gently  tapering  to  the  top, 


should  hereafter  be  the  only  type  recognizable  at  our 
shows. 

Scarcely  had  the  staudard  been  formulated  than  the 
English  sporting  papers  opened  a relentless  tire  upon  our 
devoted  heads;  but  it  fulls  now  harmless,  since  “the 
French  fanciers  declare  for  the  type  with  the  large  erect 
bat  ears.”  The  toy  bull-dog  is  naught  else  than  a diminu- 
tive English  bull-dog, with  all  its  exaggeration  of  flat  face, 
undershot  jaw,  profuse  wrinkles,  broad  deep  chest,  with 
straight  legs,  and  the  cutest  of  little  tails — that  to  many  is 
a subject  of  much  merriment.  The  French  congener  dif- 
fers very  little  from  the  English  toy  dog,  the  greatest 
divergence  being  that  it  is  not  so  much  undershot  in  the 
jaw,  not  quite  so  deep  nor  wide  in  front,  is  more  cobby 
and  active  in  movement,  and  has  the  traditional  bat  ears. 
The  ears,  when  the  dog  is  in  aclion,  are  always  earned 
erect,  and  are  so  distinctive  aud  characteristic  that,  once 
being  seen,  they  are  never  forgotten. 

The  following  standards  will  enable  the  novice  to  un- 
derstand the  distinctive  qualities  of  each  breed,  and  so  not 
have  palmed  off  upon  him  one  of  the  English  type,  which, 
if  shown,  will  be  sure  to  be  disqualified  at  any  of  our 
shows. 


THK  AMERICAN  STANDARD. 

The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  an  active,  muscular,  intelligent 
ring,  sm noth -coated,  compactly 
built,  and  of  small  stature. 

Hend  large,  suunre,  and  broad ; 
cranium  almost  flat;  jaws  large  and 
powerful,  deep,  square,  and  under- 
shot. The  “stop”  should  be 
strongly  deflned,  causing  a hollow 
or  groove  between  the  eyes,  ex- 
tending well  up  the  forehead. 

Eyes  wide  apart,  set  low  down, 
round,  of  moderate  size,  neither 
sunken  nor  bulging,  and  very 
dark.  No  haw, and  no  whiteshow- 
ing when  looking  forward. 

Muzzle,  nose,  and  lips  should  be 
black.  The  lips  should  be  thick, 
hiding  the  teeth,  wherens  on  each 
side  they  should  overlay  the  low- 
er lips.  Nose  deep,  and  nostrils 
broad. 


Neck  short,  thick,  and  well 
arched. 


Body  short,  and  well  rounded: 
chest  deep,  broad,  and  full,  well 
riblied,  with  belly  tucked  up; 
back  short  and  sirong,  broad  at 
shoulders,  narrow  at  loins,  and 
forming  a wheel  or  “ roach  " back. 

Fore  legs  short,  stout,  straight, 
and  set  wide  apart.  Feet  of  mod- 
erate size,  compact,  mid  turning 
very  slightly  outward.  Stubby 
nnils. 

Hind  legs  strong  and  muscular, 
longer  than  fore  legs,  so  ns  to  ele- 
vate the  loins  above  the  shoulders. 

Coat  moderately  fine,  short,  and 
smooth. 

Colors  — dark  brindles;  dark 
brindle  and  white;  all  other  brin- 
dles ; all  other  colors. 


Tail  either  straight,  or  screwed, 
short,  hung  low,  downward  car- 
riage, thick  at  root,  and  fine  tip. 
Short  straight  tail  preferred. 


Ears, as  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  bat  ear;  shall  be  large  in 
size,  broad  at  base,  well  elongated, 
with  rounded  top,  set  high  on  the 
bend,  not  too  close  together,  car- 
ried erect.wiih  orifice  visible  when 
seen  from  the  front. 

Weight,  22  pounds. 


THK  ENGLISH  STANDARD. 

The  general  appearance  is  that 
of  a smooth -coated,  thick -set, 
broad,  powerful,  and  compact  dog. 


Head  very  large— the  larger  the 
better  — forehead  flat,  and  skin 
nbout  the  heud  very  loose,  liansr- 
ing  in  great  wrinkles.  Frontal 
bone  very  prominent,  broad,  high, 
and  square,  causing  a deep  groove 
between  the  eyes. 

Eyes  set  low  in  skull,  as  far  front 
the  ears  ns  possible,  round,  very 
dark,  almost  black,  and  showing 
no  white  when  looking  forward. 


Muzzle  short,  broad, and  upturn- 
ed,and  very  deep  from  comer  of  eye 
to  comer  of  mouth.  Flews  thick, 
broad,  peudent,  and  very  deep, 
banging  over  lower  jaw  at  sides 
(not  in  front).  Nose  very  large, 
broad,  and  black,  deeply  set  back, 
almost  between  the  eyes!  Nostrils 
large,  wide,  and  black.  Teeth 
should  show  when  mouth  is  closed. 

Neck  very  deep,  thick,  and 
strong,  well; arched,  with  much 
loose  skin  at  throat. 

Body  well  ribbed,  round,  and 
j deep,  with  belly  well  tucked  up. 
Back  strong  and  short,  very  broad 
j at  shoulders,  narrow  at  loins, 
forming  “roach  ” or  wheel  back. 


Fore  legs  wide  apart,  very  stem, 
strong,  and  straight.  Fore  feet 
straight.  Toes  compact  and  thick. 


Hind  legs  large,  mnscnlar,  longer 
in  proportion  than  fore  legs. 


(font  fine,:  short,  close,  and 
smooth. 

Colors— if  bright  and  pure  of  its 
sort— first,  brindles,  reds,  white, 
with  their  ivarieties,  as  whole 
whites,  fawns,  etc. ; second,  pied 
and  mixed  colors. 

Tail  set  on  Jow,  jutting  out,  then 
downwnrds,  free  from  coarse  hair, 
rather  short  than  long,  tapering  to 
a fine  point,  aud  carried  down- 
ward. 

Ears  set  high,  smnll,  and  thin. 
The  rose  ear  being  preferred. 


Weight,  60;  pounds. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  ear  is  the  feature  most  divergent 
from  the  English  dog’s,  and  therefore  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  dog  is  essentially  a pet  dog,  and  particular- 
ly acceptable  to  the  ladies,  who  can  tuck  it  under  the  arm 
aud  carry  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  About  the  house 
small-sized  dogs  are  preferable,  so  the  French  Bull  dog 
Club  of  America  did  wisely  in  making  the  weight  limit 
twenty-two  pounds. 


STORM. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOPFORD. 

The  gale  sw’eeps  in  across  the  bay, 

You  hear  the  breakers’  boding  cry, — 
Come  down,  along  Plum  Island  way 
And  see  the  white-caps  at  their  play, 

And  see,  with  rainbows  in  the  sky, 

The  wind  blow’  rainbows  from  the  spray  1 

The  low  and  level  sun  strikes  sheer 
In  purple  east  a brow’  of  storm, 

And  all  the  great  sea-horses  rear 
Along  the  bar,  and  far  and  near 

In  angry  troop  the  sea-crests  swarm. 
Singing  their  war-cry  wild  and  clear. 

Come  where  the  island  surges  call, 

And  measure  with  the  gale  your  strength, 
And  halt  you,— for  no  sail  at  till 
Flits  homeward  from  the  deep-sea  haul, 
But  in  the  midnight’s  weary  length 
Black  wreck  shall  in  our  footprints  falL 

Too  fierce  the  winds  nbout  us  blow, 

The  sleet  is  frozen  as  it  drives, — 
To-night  let  music  softly  flow. 

Lest  thinking,  wdieu  the  fire  falls  low, 

Of  drowning  men  and  hapless  wives, 
We  shiver  in  the  embers’  glow! 


“AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS.”— By  Gurdon  Trumbull.— 90  Illustrations.— 8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Top,  $2  so.— Harper  & Brothers. 
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There  is  nothing  more  delightful  about  this  book  than  its  preservation  of  the  atmos- 
phere-in which  its  substance  was  attained.  . . . The  bulk  of  bis  book  is  provocation  of  the 
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fully performed,  and  the  reader  will  find  himself  taking  a personal  interest  in  Mr.  Whit- 
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Taken  as  a whole,  the  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
athletic  literature  that  have  been  published  for  many  a day. — Chicago  Journal. 
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f PHE  German  agrarians  are  determined  on  a tar- 
X iff  war  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly because  the  government  wishes  at  least  to  ap- 
pear to  favor  their  purpose  that  orders  have  been 
issued  shutting  out  American  fruit  and  American 
horses  until  they  pass  inspection.  The  matter  is 
really  of  but  very  little  moment,  because  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  sensible  German  press  and  of 
all  the  commercial  classes  of  the  empire  under- 
stand that  a tariff  war  with  the  United  States 
would  mean  nothing  but  disaster  and  ruin  to  the 
material  i)  terests  of  Germany. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Croker  does  not  know 
when  he  will  sail  for  Europe,  but  that  he  intends  to 
sail  some  time  in  the  spring  is  not  doubted.  We 
think  ourselves  that  it  will  be  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Platt's  Legislature;  but  we  are  unable  to 
guess  which  of  the  rumors  concerning  his  intended 
visit  to  England  is  true — whether  he  goes  to  look 
after  liis  race-horses,  or  to  close  his  establishment, 
or  to  discover  why  the  London  press  treats  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  with  more  respect 
than  the  New  York  press  accords  to  him  and 
Platt.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure:  he  will  be 
with  us  during  the  working  months  so  long  as 
Tammany  has  control  of  the  public  funds. 

The  Senate  the  other  day  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  amends  for  its  hasty  and  ill-considered 
conduct  in  the  past  on  the  question  of  our  attitude 
to  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurrection.  Senator 
Allen  insisted  on  inserting  in  the  diplomatic  and 
appropriation  bill  a resolution  offensive  to  Spain, 
charging  that  country  with  barbarity  and  cruelty, 
and  practically  recognizing  belligerency.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  the  bellicose  Morgan,  who 
announced  that  he  was  ready  for  declaring  war 
against  Spain,  but  not  ready  to  provoke  her  to  war 
in  an  indirect  way  by  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Jingoes  are  ready  for  war  so  long 
as  nothing  but  talk  is  involved,  but  they  are  often 
unprepared  for  the  final  step.  Perhaps  Morgan's 
self-restraint  is  a sign  of  gravity.  Mr.  Allen’s 
resolution  received  only  five  votes  in  a total  of 
fifty-six. 

There  is  likely  to  be  trouble  between  France 
and  England  growing  out  of  the  invasion  by  the 
former  of  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto,  in  the  Legos  hin- 
terland. Whether  the  French  are  determined  to 
vindicate  their  army,  whose  honor  has  been  so  vig- 
orously assailed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  army  chiefs, 
in  the  Zola  trial,  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to 
glorify  itself  in  war,  or  whether  they  are  determined 
simply  to  make  a clear  pathway  for  themselves  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
willing  to  provoke  Grea^  Britain  into  war;  and  as 
Great  Britain  is  the  friend  of  free  commerce  in 
Africa,  as  she  is  in  China,  where,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  her  loan  has  been  accepted,  she  ought  to  have 
the  sympathy  of  this  country.  In  fact,  inter- 
national affairs  throughout  the  world  are  so  shap- 
ing themselves  that  England  and  the  United  States 
are  coming  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  popu- 
lar and  free  government  against  militarism  and 
arbitrary  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  public  excite- 
ment caused  by  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  Maine, 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  visit  of  the  Vizcaya 
was  attended  with  no  unpleasant  incident  beyond 
a characteristic  display  of  bad  manners  by  Mayor 
Van  Wyok,  who  received  a visit  from  Captain 
Eulate  in  stupid  and  ill-mannered  silence.  Mayor 
Van  Wyok  may  be  ignorantly  or  purposely  boorish. 
If  he  is  ignorantof  the  requirements  of  good  man- 
ners. be  is  to  be  pitied;  but  at  least  he  ought  to 
know,  if  lie  regarded  Captain  Eulate  as  a possible 
enemy,  that  all  men,  not  wholly  barbarous,  are 
especially  polite  to  those  with  whom  they  expect 


to  fight.  Even  prize-fighters,  with  whose  customs 
the  Mayor  may  be  familiar,  shake  hands  when 
they  enter  the  ring.  The  Vizcaya  came  to  New 
York  to  make  a return  visit  for  that  of  the  Maine 
at  Havana,  and  while  she  was  guarded  with  the 
utmost  care  by  both  Federal  and  city  authorities, 
there  was  no  attempt  made  by  any  insane  or  wicked 
person  to  blow  her  up;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  so  far  as  our  government  was  concerned  it 
manifested  precisely  the  same  feeling  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  would  have  manifested  in . 
protecting  the  Maine  if  they  had  been  aware  that 
any  danger  threatened  her. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  our  belief  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine  was  not  due  to  accident. 
We  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  fol- 
low the  admirable  example  set  by  Captain  Sigsbee, 
who  says,  “ It  is  better  to  know  than  to  think.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  know  nothing  about  the  cause 
of  the  accident  to  the  Maine,  and  all  insinuations 
that  are  made  by  persons  in  authority,  or  having 
the  public  ear,  suggesting  that  the  explosion  was 
not  due  to  accident,  but  to  a malicious  purpose  to 
destroy  her  on  the  part  of  Spaniards  or  of  Spanish 
authorities,  are  wicked  incitements  to  causeless 
war.  We  say  causeless  war,  referring  entirely  to 
the  incident  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  be- 
cause if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  Maine  was 
blown  up  purposely,  and  if  we  cannot  connect  the 
Spanish  government  with  that  purpose,  there  is  no 
cause  for  war.  If  the  ship  was  destroyed  by  de- 
sign, the  government  will  probably  have  a claim 
for  damages  against  the  Spanish  government,  but 
a claim  for  damages  is  not  in  itself  a cause  for  war. 
The  coolness,  self-restraint,  and  dignity  which  have 
characterized  our  government  and  most  of  the 
public  afford  occasion  for  pride  in  the  nation. 
The  tone  which  the  country,  through  its  govern- 
ment, has  maintained  indicates  that  the  real  char- 
acter of  democracy  is  not  shown  by  the  noisy  Jin- 
goes, whose  outcries  are  not  inspired  by  patriotism, 
but  by  a desire  for  ignorant  votes,  or  contracts  for 
war  supplies,  or  larger  circulation,  depending  upon 
the  trade  in  which  each  particular  Jingo  is  engaged, 
whether  it  be  politics  or  speculation  or  newspapers. 

What  sensational  newspapers  have  done  may 
be  shown  by  a brief  examination  of  one  number 
of  an  excitable  journal  which  lias  been  doing  its 
best  to  stir  up  a war  feeling  in  the  country.  It 
ought  to  be  said  that  its  special' rival  in  this  field 
is  not  worthy  of  further  notice  than  the  statement 
that  nearly  every  one  of  its  head-lines  has  been 
contradicted  by  that  pai't  of  its  news  which  bears 
a semblance  to  truth,  and  that  most  of  its  news 
has  been  plainly  untrue.  The  paper  first  men- 
tioned gave,  the  other  day,  a pretended  statement 
of  the  number  of  guns  in  place  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  this  statement 
in  detail,  but  the  importance  of  it  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  every  gun  that  has  been  deliv- 
ered, whether  it  is  mounted  or  not,  was  counted  as 
in  place  and  ready  for  use,  while  in  one  instance 
at  least  the  number  of  mortars  in  a fort  was 
exactly  doubled.  At  the  head  of  a long  despatch 
the  paper’s  efforts  to  secure  control  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  wreck  by  its  own  divers  were  men- 
tioned in  large  and  black  type,  but  there  was  no 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  despatch,  which 
was  dated  Havana,  it  was  stated  that  no  dirigible 
torpedo  could  work  such  havoc  over  such  a wide 
area  as  had  been  worked  in  the  Maine;  that  there 
was  no  knowledge  whatever  possessed  by  any  one 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster;  that  the  wound- 
ed sailors  of  the  Maine  were  so  well  treated  on 
the  Alfonso  XII.  and  in  the  hospital  at  Havana 
that  visitors  were  told  by  the  wounded  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  dying  there  except  from  the 
gout.  There  was  no  occasion  for  suppressing' these 
facts,  unless  there  was  a general  desiye  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  head-lines,  and  the  editor  who 
passed  them,  to  suppress  all  news  that  would  allay 
resentment  against  the  Spanish.  In  another  part 
of  the  paper  the  head-lines  told  its  readers  that  Pro- 
fessor Alger,  the  naval  authority  on  explosives, 
said  that  the  force  was  terrific,  and  that  only  a sub- 
marine mine  of  great  size  could  have  caused  such 
destruction.  The  despatch  showed  that  Professor 
Alger’s  statement  was  that  if  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  a mine,  an  immense  charge  of  a great 
many  hundred  pounds  of  powder  would  have  been 
required.  Professor  Alger  meant  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  theory  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
a mine,  so  that  the  head-line  deliberately  misrep- 
resented him.  Moreover,  the  despatch  contained 
Professor  Alger’s  reasons  for  not  believing  in  the 
mine  theory.  They  were  that  if  a mine  had  been 
exploded,  there  would  have  been  sea  enough  raised 
in  the  harbor  to  rock  the  great  ships  anchored 
there  and  to  swamp  small  boats.  There  was  no 
such  sea  raised,  so  far  as  Professor  Alger  knew. 


Moreover,  a mine  explosion  would  have  filled  the 
harbor  with  dead  fish,  if  living  fish  had  been  there 
before  the  explosion.  Moreover,  Professor  Algei: 
said  that  the  noise  from  an  exploded  mine  would 
have  been  a dull  and  heavy  sound,  and  not  the 
sharp  one  described  in  the  despatches.  That  was 
such  a sound  as  would  have  come  from  an  explo- 
sion in  the  ship.  These  statements  were  suppress 
ed  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  paper  sup- 
pressed statements  of  the  kindness  of  the  Spanish 
surgeous  to  the  wounded  sailors  of  the  Maine.  Such 
conduct  is  worthy  of  only  the  severest  treatment. 
There  ought  to  be  a law  for  the  punishment,  and 
even  the  suppression,  of  a newspaper  that  will  in- 
cite to  war. 

PRIMARY  REFORM. 

fl^HE  whole  country  is  interested  in  the  inove- 
X ment  which  has  begun  in  New  York  for  re- 
forming the  primary  election  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  motive  which  actuates  the  Republican  politi- 
cians in  this  State  is  not  of  the  highest,  and  is  not 
that  which  governs  those  who  are  simply  desirous 
that  our  whole  electoral  machinery  shall  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  guaranteeing  purity  of  elections. 
The  reason  for  the  reform  movement  here  is  Mr. 
Platt's  desire  to  bring  back  to  the  machine  the 
honest  elements  of  his  party  who  have  been  driven 
away  by  his  bad  management  and  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  his  followers  and  his  methods.  The  Re- 
publicans who  are  hostile  to  Mr.  Platt,  but  who 
wish  to  save  the  organization  by  weakening  him 
and  strengthening  themselves,  have  demanded  such 
reform  of  the  primary  as  will  make  effective  the 
votes  cast  against  the  machine.  They  believe  that 
good  men  now  stay  away  from  the  primaries  be- 
cause they  know  that,  whatever  vote  they  may 
cast,  the  machine  will  win— the  henchmen  of  the 
“boss,”  in  other  words,  will  count  in  their  own 
people  even  if  there  be  an  adverse  majority.  This 
Mr.  Root  and  his  friends  think  may  be  changed 
by  providing  for  a new  enrolment,  which  may  be 
made  on  registering,  and  under  which,  we  suppose, 
all  those  who  declare  themselves  to  be  Republicans 
or  Democrats  shall  be  considered  as  having  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  primaries  of  their  respective 
parties,  the  primaries  themselves  being  presided 
over  by  the  regularly  chosen  election  officers. 
These  are  officers  of  the  state,  and  therefore  the 
proposed  primaries  will  be  official;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  election  officers  who  will  preside 
over  each  party’s  primaries  shall  be  the  election 
officers  appointed  to  represent  that  particular  party, 
arid  to  that  extent  the  primary  will  continue  to 
be  partisan.  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  sub- 
stantially the  plan  discussed  by  the  representatives 
of  Platt’s  machine,  and  by  the  various  persons  who 
represent  the  Republicans  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
Platt  rule  and  Platt  methods,  although  we  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a radical  difference  as  to 
methods  of  enrolment.  Of  course  the  law  apply- 
ing to  both  parties  will  be  of  as  great  advantage, 
or  disadvantage,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  Tam- 
many machine  as  to  the  Platt  machine. 

The  step  proposed  is  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  is  a very  short  step,  and  while  short  steps  tow- 
ards reform  are  necessary  in  a democracy  like  our 
own,  it  is  well,  now  that  the  beginning  of  primary 
reform  is  under  discussion  by  the  practical  politi- 
cians, for  reformers  to  determine  and  to  work  for 
the  end  which  ought  to  be  eventually  reached. 
Stated  broadly,  that  end  is  the  absolute  control  by 
the  state  of  the  whole  machinery  of  elections.  At 
present  private  citizens,  generally  those  who  are 
pecuniarily  and  selfishly  interested  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  politics,  select  the  candidates  to  be  voted 
for.  This  is  practically  a limitation  upon  the  power 
of  choice  which  the  citizens  are  supposed  to  exer- 
cise. Except  where  there  is  an  independent  revolt, 
like  that  which  made  Mr.  Low  the  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  this  city  last  fall,  the  choice  is  limited 
between  candidates  selected  by  two  machine*, 
whose  bosses  and  leaders  are  not  in  politics  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  the  public  business  honest- 
ly and  efficiently,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  for  themselves.  The  state  is  interested  in 
making  the  choice  of  candidates  for  its  offices  as 
free  as  possible;  the  machine  is  interested  in  nar- 
rowing it,  really  in  depriving  citizens  of  all  choice 
whatever,  leaving  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the 
boss  alone.  This  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by 
primary  reform. 

Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  good 
citizen.  If  he  will  not  go  to  primaries,  or  will  not 
interest  himself  in  securing  proper  nominations, 
the  law  cannot  help  him.  The  present  evils  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  good  citizens  have  per- 
mitted bad  citizens  and  their  natural  leaders  to 
obtain  control  of  the  political  parties.  All  that 
the  law  can  do  is  to  provide  for  the  most  liberal 
methods  of  making  nominations,  and  to  guarantee 
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orderly  primaries  and  a fair  count.  That  being 
done,  it  rests  with  the  good  citizen  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  provisions  of  the  law  aud  to  attend  to 
all  his  political  duties. 

The  ultimate  end  to  be  reached  in  primary  re- 
form is  the  making  of  the  machinery  of  nomina- 
tions official.  Nominations  must  be  made  at  pri- 
mary meetings  or  on  the  petition  of  individual 
citizens,  and  the  law  should  permit  the  greatest 
freedom  in  making  nominations  that  are  not  par- 
tisan. It  should  encourage  bolting  from  the  reg- 
ular party  nominations  by  providing  machinery 
for  an  immediate  and  effective  protest  against  bad 
nominations  made  at  a primary.  At  the  basis  of 
all  nominating  machinery,  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come,  must  be  the  party  primary,  because  par- 
tisanship is  at  present  an  ingrained  habit  of  the 
American  voter;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
ingrained  habits,  they  must  be  recognized  and 
reckoned  with  in  dealing  practically  with  a prin- 
ciple or  an  institution  that  they  effect.  Nomina- 
tions should  be  made  at  the  primary  of  the  party 
and  not  at  a convention.  When  the  state  as- 
sumes' the  task  of  controlling  nominations,  the 
machinery  of  nominations  must  become  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  and  to  that  end  the  convention 
should  be  eliminated.  Moreover,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  state  to  control  a convention  as  it 
may  control  a primary,  and  if  the  primary  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  instead 
of  making  nominations,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  it  also,  while  the  chances  of  man- 
aging it  by  combinations  of  bad  men  would  be 
greatly  increased.  If  the  primary  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  state,  it  must  be  made  wholly  non-partisan. 
Here  we  come  in  coutact  with  a very  defective 
provision  in  the  proposed  measure,  which  seems  to 
liave  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Republican  factions. 
The  measure  appears  to  treat  a primary  as  wholly 
a party  concern.  It  is  wholly  a party  affair  at 
present,  and  it  is  because  it  is  so  that  it  has  be- 
come such  an  evil  thing.  No  reform  is  possible 
unless  the  primary  is  made  a state  affair,  and  be- 
ing a state  affair,  party  politics  must  not  be  recog- 
nized in  its  management.  If  it  is  proper  for  both 
parties,  or  all  parties,  and  for  independent  citizens 
to  be  represented  on  the  board  of  election  officers, 
it  is  also  proper  that  all  parties  should  be  repre- 
sented on  every  board  of  primary  officers.  We  do 
not  think  that  election  boards  are  properly  con- 
stituted, but  representation  of  the  various  parties 
is  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a fair  count  and  a 
proper  observance  of  the  law,  and  these  objects  are 
quite  as  sacred  iu  a primary  as  at  an  election.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  provide  a body  of  men 
whose  interests  are  wholly  removed  from  partisan 
politics,  and  whose  duty  shall  be  to  preside  both 
at  primaries  and  elections, — both  at  the  nomination 
of  candidates  aud  at  the  choice  of  officers.  We  are 
well  aware  that  this  suggestion  will  be  regarded 
as  undemocratic  by  all  the  machine  politicians 
and  by  some  of  their  opponents;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, nevertheless,  that  the  democratic  policy 
should  seek  the  absolutely  free  exercise  of  the  citi- 
zen’s choice  in  nominating  candidates,  and  in  elect- 
ing between  them  when  they  are  nominated;  and 
to  gain  this  end  it  seems  to  us  absolutely  essential 
that  the  machinery  of  making  nominations  and  of 
electing  officers  should  be  in  non-partisan  and  im- 
personal hands— that  is,  that  the  men  who  receive 
the  votes,  administer  the  law,  and  count  the  ballots 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  preferences  based 
upon  their  individual  interests.  They  should  know 
that  their  official  careers  and  their  personal  for- 
tunes depended  on  nothing  but  the  proper  and 
thorough  discharge  of  their  duties. 

This,  it  seems  to  us.  should  be  the  basic  principle 
of  primary  reform.  Nominations  ought  to  be  made 
for  each  party  by  the  untrammelled  expression  of 
the  choice  of  its  members,  and  for  those  who  are 
outside  of  parties,  or  who,  being  inside,  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  choice  of  the  majority,  there  should 
be  abundant  and  liberal  provision  for  independent 
and  bolting  nominations.  It  is  true  that  the  ma- 
chine will  still  have  an  opportunity  even  when 
nominations  are  made  at  primaries  officially  and 
fairly  conducted.  Its  operation  will  begin  a step 
back,  and  its  candidates  will  be  selected  for  the  pri- 
maries as  they  are  now  for  the  elections.  But  at 
present  the  citizen  who  does  not  belong  to  a ma- 
chine has  no  opportunity  to  express  any  effective 
opinion  as  to  who  should  be  candidates  of  his  party, 
and  the  man  who  does  belong  to  a machine  is  mere- 
ly the  servant  of  the  boss.  Under  such  a system 
as  we  suggest,  this  at  least  would  be  changed.  The 
machine  could  only  cast  its  own  vote  at  the  prima- 
ry, and  it  is  only  that  vote  that  would  be  counted, 
while  good  citizens  could  also  unite  upon  candidates, 
and  their  votes  would  be  counted  also.  As  we  have 
already  said,  real  reform,  after  all,  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  good  citizen  to  do  his  duty  in 
politics.  If  he  will  not  do  his  duty  he  must  submit 


to  the  kind  of  government  of  which  he  now  com- 
plains; but  whether  he  is  willing  to  perform  his 
duty  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  charge, 
under  machinery  that  shall  be  wholly  non-partisan, 
of  every  act  that  mak^s  for  the  selection  of  its  offi- 
cers, while  it  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
state  to  neglect  that  duty,  and  to  leave  to  private 
citizens,  and  to  public  machines,  and  to  bosses  like 
Crokkr  and  Platt  and  Quay  and  Hanna,  the  con- 
trol of  the  very  sources  of  its  political  power. 


ABOUT  WAR. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

Let  us  imagine  the  first  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  had  been 
accompanied  by  clear  proof  that  the  catastrophe 
was  caused  by  a torpedo  or  a mine— what  would 
have  been  the  duty  of  our  government?  Would 
it  have  been  to  rush  forthwith  into  a war  with 
Spain  upon  the  assumption  that  Spanish  officials 
and,  with  them,  the  Spanish  government  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  calamity?  Or  would  it  not  rather 
have  been  to  inquire  whether  Spanish  officials 
were  really  responsible,  and,  if  they  were  found  to 
be,  whether  the  Spanish  government  were  willing 
or  not  to  make  due  atonement  for  the  acts  of  -its 
agents?  What  man  of  good  sense  and  of  sound 
moral  instincts  would  wish  that  war  be  resorted  to 
while  an  honorable  adjustment  seems  attainable? 
And  yet  a resort  to  war  is  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion spoken  of,  not  only  by  the  miscreants  with 
whom  the  stirring  up  of  a war  excitement  is  a 
mere  business  speculation,  but  even  by  otherwise 
rational  and  respectable  persons,  with  a flippancy 
as  if  war  were  nothing  more  serious  than  an  in- 
ternational yacht-race  or  a football-match. 

That  war  has  in  the  history  of  mankind  some- 
times served  good  purposes  in  forming  nations,  in 
repressing  barbarism,  in  enforcing  justice,  in  re- 
moving obstructions  to  the  spread  of  civilization, 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  anybody.  How  much 
of  such  work  is  still  to  be  done,  and  how  far 
the  instrumentality  of  war  may  still  be  required 
to  that  end,  it  is  needless  to  discuss  here.  In 
any  event,  it  will  be  admitted  that  whatever 
object  is  to  be  accomplished,  war  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  expedient  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  not  the  first.  What  does  civilization  mean  if 
not  the  progress  from  the  arbitrament  of  brute 
force  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  justice  by  peaceable  methods  in  the  right- 
ing of  wrongs,  and  in  the  settlement  of  conflicting 
opinions  or  interests?  If  it  were  proposed  to  abol- 
ish our  courts,  and  to  remand  the  decision  of  diffi- 
culties between  man  and  man  to  trial  by  single 
combat,  or  bystreet  fight  between  armed  bands  en- 
listed by  the  contending  parties,  it  would  be  called 
a relapse  into  barbarism  too  absurd  as  well  as  too 
dreadful  to  be  thought  of.  We  denounce  the  ap- 
plication of  lynch  law  as  a practice  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civilized  life, 
and  as  a blot  upon  the  character  of  a civilized  peo- 
ple. What  a strange  anachronism  it  is  that  while 
we  abhor  the  arbitrary  resort  to  brute  force  in  pri- 
vate life  as  a crime  against  human  society,  the 
same  arbitrary  resort  to  brute  force  iu  deciding 
differences  between  nation  and  nation,  although 
infinitely  more  horrible  in  its  effects,  has  still  re- 
mained the  custom  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a halo  of  heroic  romance!  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
find  and  institute  practical  methods  for  the  peace- 
able adjustment  of  some  kinds  of  disputes  between 
nations  than  between  individuals,  so  that  occasion- 
ally war  remains  the  only  expedient.  This  is  true, 
just  as  it  is  true  that  occasionally  the  social  order 
may  become  so  disturbed  that  the  individual  man 
has  no  refuge  for  the  protection  of  his  rights  except 
in  self-help  outside  of  the  rule  of  law.  But  in  each 
case  this  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  very  last 
extremity  when  everything  else  fails. 

General  Sherman  once  said:  “You  would  know 
what  war  is?  War  is  hell.”  He  knew  what  he 
was  speaking  of.  and  he  meant  it.  Was  it  an  ex- 
aggeration? When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine  arrived  we  threw  up  our  hands  in  hor- 
ror. Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  by  the 
explosion!  What  a frightful  calamity ! Thus  we 
feel,  and  thus  we  speak,  in  a state  of  peace.  How 
in  time  of  war?  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed? 
Only  a skirmish,  a slight  brush  with  the  enemy. 
Nothing  of  importance.  A pitched  battle  comes. 
Five  thousand  killed  and  fifteen  thousand  wounded 
on  our  side;  the  loss  of  the  enemy  believed  to  be 
greater.  A hard  fight,  but,  perhaps,  not  decisive. 
Then  more  battles;  more  thousands  of  killed, 
more  tens  of  thousands  of  wounded;  the  hospitals 
crowded  with  countless  multitudes  of  sick.  Naval 
fights  also;  of  those  mysterious  monsters  called 


battle  ships  some  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  some 
of  our  own  as  well  as  some  of  the  enemy’s.  How 
many  men  perish  with  them?  Two  hundred  and 
fifty?  A mere  trifle.  It  must  be  many  times  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  make  a sensation.  What  is 
then  our  first  thought?  The  gaps  must  be  filled, 
and  more  of  our  young  men  are  sent  to  the 
front  and  upon  the  ships.  And  the  crowds  of 
parents  made  childless,  aud  of  widows  and  or- 
phans! “Well,  very  sad,  but  war  is  war.  Let 
us  take  care  of  them  the  best  way  we  can  to  keep 
them  from  starving.”  But  more  than  this.  Wher- 
ever the  armies  operate,  devastation,  ravage,  and 
ruin ; wherever  the  war-ships  sail,  destruction  of 
commerce  and  mutual  havoc— the  fruit  of  years 
of  patient  industry  and  exertion  ruthlessly  wiped 
out;  and  those  agencies  of  intercourse  and  mutual 
advancement  by  which  modern  civilization  has 
made  the  nations  of  the  world  dependent  upon  one 
another  disastrously  interrupted,  and  loss,  desola- 
tion, and  misery  spread  broadcast.  Was  General 
Sherman  wrong  when  he  said  that  “ war  is  hell”? 

But  we  are  told  that  a nation  needs  a war  from 
ti  me  to  time  to  prevent  it  from  becomi  ng  effeminate, 
to  shake  it  up  from  demoralizing  materialism,  and 
to  elevate  the  popular  heart  by  awakening  heroic 
emotions  and  the  spirit  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 
This  has  a captivating  sound.  But  is  there  not 
something  intensely  ludicrous  in  the  idea  that  the 
American  people,  while  the  rugged  work  of  sub- 
duing this  vast  continent  to  civilization  is  yet  un- 
finished, need  wars  to  save  them  from  effeminacy? 
Were  we  more  effeminate  before  our  civil  war 
thau  we  have  been  since  ? As  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing materialism,  was  the  pursuit  of  money,  the 
greed  of  material  possession  and  enjoyment,  less 
prevalent  after  the  civil  war  than  before  it?  Did 
not  the  war  itself  stimulate  that  “materialism” 
to  a degree  not  known  among  us  before?  As  to 
heroic  emotions  and  the  spirit  of  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  true  that  war  is  apt  to  call  forth 
splendid  manifestations  of  them.  But  does  war 
create  those  noble  impulses?  Could  it  bring  out 
the  manifestations  of  them  if  they  did  not,  al- 
though unmanifested,  already  exist?  And  is,  after 
all,  the  readiness  to  die  for  one's  country  the  sum 
of  all  bravery?  Is  there  no  call  for  heroic  emo- 
tions and  patriotic  self-sacrifice  in  a state  of  peace? 
Is  not  a patient  and  faithful  struggle  for  the  truth 
against  the  fanaticism  of  prejudice,  and  for  justice 
against  arrogant  power,  as  brave  a feat  as  the 
storming  of  a battery?  And  is  not  that  civic  vir- 
tue more  rare  than  the  physical  courage  of  the  sol- 
dier, and,  on  the  whole,  more  needful  to  the  repub- 
lic? On  the  other  hand,  while  war  calls  forth 
demonstrations  of  heroic  spirit,  does  it  not  also 
stimulate  the  baser  passions  of  a larger  number? 
Have  we  ever  heard  of  a war  which,  whatever 
great  objects  it  may  otherwise  have  served,  im- 
proved private  or  public  morals  or  stimulated  the 
cultivation  of  those  quiet  and  unostentatious  civic 
virtues  which  are  most  needful  to  the  vitality  of 
free  government? 

But  we  are  told  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
war.  No  doubt.  Loss  of  honor  and  self-respect, 
for  instance.  Surely  we  should  not  tamely  accept 
a deliberate  insult;  but  neither  should  we  by  of- 
fensive bluster  provoke  one.  We  should  preserve 
our  self-respect,  but  also  respect  the  self-respect  of 
others.  We  should  not  submit  to  manifest  wrong, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  others  too  have  rights; 
and  we  must  not  see  a wrong  irremediable,  except 
by  war,  in  every  difference  of  opinion  or  clash  of 
interest.  Whenever  the  question  of  redress  or 
remedy  is  to  be  settled,  we  should  not  forget  that 
“war  is  hell,”  and  that  a war  honorably  averted 
is  a nobler  achievement  than  a battle  won. 

But  will  not  this  horror  of  war  at  last  make 
cringing  cowards  of  us  all?  No  danger  of  that. 
Whatever  our  love  of  peace,  when  the  republic 
needs  defenders,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  sons 
will  eagerly  rush  to  arms,  and  the  people  will 
pour  forth  their  wealth  without  stint,  no  matter  if 
“ war  is  hell.”  Of  this  there  will  never  be  doubt. 
No  peace  feeling  can  emasculate  our  patriotism. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  that 
the  popular  mind  may  too  easily  forget  that  war  is 
justifiable  only  when  all  the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship to  avert  it  have  been  exhausted,  and  when 
the.  true  value  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
through  it  outweighs  the  blood  and  loss  of  wealth 
and  human  misery  and  demoralization  it  will  cost. 
This  being  the  temper  of  a high-spirited  people,  so 
much  more  do  the  fiends  who  seek  to  drive  the 
nation  into  unnecessary  war  by  false  reports  or 
by  unscrupulous  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion 
deserve  to  be  execrated  by  all  good  men,  and  so 
much  more  gratitude  is  due  to  those  in  power  who, 
firmly  resisting  the  screams  of  a reckless  dema- 
gogy, know  no  higher  duty  than  to  spare  the  peo- 
ple the  scourge  of  war  so  long  as  the  bless1:;-  of 
peace  can  ho.:  ora -I  v m esei  \ , .1 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


Vol.  XLIT.,  No.  2150. 


THE  “ MAIME  ’’  DISASTER. 

Washington,  February,  SG. 

The  mystery  of  the  Maine  disaster  is  still  unsolved, 
and  tlie  authorities  at  Washington  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  it  as  the  public.  Divers  have  been  at  work 
all  the  week  inside  of  the  ship,  and  have  recovered  a 
number  of  bodies,  and  fragments  of  bodies,  of  the  crew. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  seen  of  the  bodies  of  Lieutenant 
Jenkius  and  Assistant-Engineer  Merritt,  the  two  officers 
who  were  lost. 

Congress  having  appropriated  $200,000  to  have  the 
hulk  of  the  Maine  raised,  and  to  pay  for  saving  as  much 
as  possible  of  her  contents,  the  Navy  Department  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Merritt  and  Chapman  wrecking  companies 
of  New  York  and  the  Boston  Tow-boat  Company,  agreeing 
to  pay  $871  a day  for  the  use  of  their  regular  plant,  ami 
$500  a day  for  the  use  of  the  giant  floating  derrick  Mon- 
arch, when  actually  employed.  If  the  wreckers  succeed  in 
raising  the  Maine  and  towing  her  to  New  York,  they  are  to 
receive  a bonus  of  $100,000  additional.  The  Monarch  is 
the  largest  floating  derrick  in  the  world,  with  a lifting  ca- 
pacity of  260  tons.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  solves  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  Maine’s  great  guns  out,  as  they 


ASSISTANT-ENGINEER  DARWIN  R.  MERRITT,  U.S.N. 
Killed  in  the  Explosion  on  the  “Maine.” 


were  so  locked  into  their  turrets  as  to  make  their  extrica- 
tion impracticable,  and  the  turrets  themselves  could  not 
be  taken  to  pieces,  since  the  bolts  holding  the  parts  to- 
gether were  countersunk,  and  left  no  heads  exposed  to 
saw  away,  and  each  turret  and  guns  weigh  together  about 
166  tons.  The  iron  barge  Lone  Star  will  be  used  to  re- 
ceive the  turrets  and  guns  and  other  heavy  material  as 
fast  as  they  are  raised,  and  as  fast  as  she  gets  a full  cargo 
she  will  be  towed  to  Norfolk  Navy-Yard. 

Theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion  have  been  of- 
fered in  abundance,  but  chiefly  by  newspaper  writers.  Pro- 
fessional experts  have  been  non-committal,  except  in  re- 
gard to  certain  things  which  they  believed  to  have  been 
wholly  disproved,  and  hence  to  be  eliminated  from  the  cal- 
culation; and  even  in  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject they  have  carefully  noted  that  all  theories  must 
be  founded  on  guess-work,  till  certain  elementary  facts 
should  be  reported  by  the  board  of  inquiry  as  proved. 
The  theory  of  a boiler  explosion  was  discredited  enrly  in 
the  week  by  the  discovery  that  the  only  boilers  in  use 
were  some  distance  aft  of  the  site  of  the  explosion.  The 
theory  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  coal-bunkers  re- 
ceived a little  encouragement  from  a despatch  received 
from  Captain  Sigsbee  calling  for  a transverse  sectional 
drawing  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  Maine,  showing  the 
pocket  coal-bunkers  and  their  relation  to  the  magazines. 
These  pocket  bunkers,  serving  so  good  a purpose  as  a 
protection  to  the  magazines,  are  rarely  emptied,  and  it 
wras  inferred  from  Captain  Sigsbee’s  despatch  that  the 
board  might  be  looking  into  the  question  whether  heat 
enough  could  have  been  generated  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  the  coal  to  explode  the  powder  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition,  some  of  which  at  least  is  proof 
against  anything  lower  than  600  degrees,  and  that  con- 
tinued for  a litile  time. 

The  idea  which  prevailed  at  first  that  the  wreck  was 
caused  by  impact  wiilr  a submarine  mine  or  torpedo  has 
been  steadily  discountenanced  by  some  of  the  leading 
experts  in  the  ordnance  bureau  of  the  Navy  Department. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  refused  to  believe  that  so  ter- 
rible a ruin  as  is  shown  by  the  photographs  of  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  hull  and  described  in  the  official  ac- 
counts could  have  been  wrought  by  any  of  the  torpedoes 
or  mines  known  to  naval  science,  which  contain  at  the 
outside  200  or  300  pounds  of  gun-cotton.  The  effect  of 
the  explosion  of  such  an  instrument  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  would,  according  to  all  precedents, be  merely  to  blow  a 
hole  through  which  the  water  would  rush  in  and  sink  her; 
it  would  not  set  her  afire.  Without  setting  her  afire,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
a mine  or  torpedo  to  have  caused  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine,  and  without  the  explosion  of  a magazine  con- 
taining at  least  several  thousand  pounds  of  explosives  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  destroy  entirely  the  forward 
end  of  the  ship,  as  in  this  case.  Hence  the  notion  is  still 
cherished  that  the  evidence  will  show  that  from  some  in- 
ternal cause  the  port  compartment  of  the  forward  maga- 
zine, which  is  liable  to  have  contained  from  10,000  to 
15,000  pounds  of  powder,  was  exploded. 

Conjectures  of  this  sort  are  all  that  even  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  had  to  satisfy  his  anxiety  thus  far.  The 
highest  praise  is  everywhere  accorded  Secretary  Long  for 
the  candor  with  which  he  has  treated  the  public  through- 
out this  trying  season,  being  always  personally  accessible, 
and  causing  the  official  despatches  to  be  prominently  dis- 
played as  bulletins  as  fast  as  they  have  come  in. 


The  administration,  while  making  every  effort  to  quiet 
popular  apprehension  on  theone  side,  is,  on  the  other,  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  will  put  it  into  instant  touch  with 
every  branch  of  the  land  and  naval  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  issue  orders  at  a few  hours’ notice  if  necessary 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  require  days,  or  even 
weeks.  Congress  meanwhile  has  borne  itself  in  the  main 
with  sobriety.  Harmless  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  men  like  Allen  of  Nebraska  and  Morgan  of 
Alabama  are  quietly  adopted  without  debate,  and  the 
speech-making  of  Mr.  Mason  and  his  sort  is  cut  short  as 
promptly  as  possible.  In  the  House  the  supremacy  of 
the  Speaker  and  his  committee  on  rules  has  thus  far  sup- 
pressed any  untoward  demonstrations. 

An  authorized  interview  with  the  Spanish  Charge 
d’Affaires  is  published,  asserting  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  no  submarine  mines  are  in  Havana  Harbor.  This 
corroborates  an  opinion  consistently  maintained  by  the 
most  experienced  officers  in  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau, 
who  say  that  to  place  explosives  of  this  sort  within  a 
commercial  harbor  in  time  of  peace  would  be  contrary  to 
all  custom. 

In  case  of  war  submarine  defences  are  planted  at  the 
mouths  of  harbors  threatened  with  invasion  by  an  enemy’s 
fighting- vessels,  but  the  interior  of  the  harbors  themselves 
are  unencumbered  with  them  even  then.  The  peril  to 
innocent  merchant  shipping  from  having  mines  planted  in 
a harbor  in  time  of  peace  is  obvious;  but  even  aside  from 
that,  the  defences  themselves  are  liable  to  be  rendered  use- 
less by  the  accidental  cutting  of  the  cables  which  connect 
them  with  the  operating  point  on  shore.  The  mapping  of 
floor  of  a harlior  and  its  entrance,  so  as  to  enable  quick 
work  to  be  done  when  necessary,  is  as  far  as  it  is  custom- 
ary to  proceed  in  this  direction  till  actual  hostilities  are 
imminent. 

The  pushing  of  work  at  the  yards  and  docks  and  ord- 
nance factories  has  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  the 
administration  expects  war,  and  is  preparing  for  its  out- 
break. This  is  an  error.  The  President  and  his  cabinet 
have  no  expectation  of  war,  but  as  a measure  of  ordinary 
prudence  paius  have  been  taken  to  prepare  the  country 
for  any  emergency  which  might  be  forced  upon  it.  with- 
out due  warning  and  against  its  will,  F.  E.  Leupp. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  EXPLOSION  IN 
HAVANA. 

[Special  Correspondksck  or  “Harper’s  Wkkkly.”] 

The  city  of  Havana  presented  an  animated  and  joyful 
appenrance  during  the  first  hours  of  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  The  carnival  season  had  only  opened  the  day 
before,  and  the  streets  were  rapidly  filling  with  the  happy 
and  grotesque  masqueraders.  Out  in  the  bay  lay  the  men- 
of-war  and  merchant  vessels,  whose  forms  were  barely 
distinguishable  through  the  darkness.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  the  few  stars  were  frequently  shadowed  by  the 
thick  clouds  wafted  out  to  sea  by  the  light  land-breeze. 

On  board  the  war-ships  the  buglers  had  sounded  “taps  ” 
and  the  boatswains’  mates  had  shrilly  “ piped  down  ” for 
the  night.  The  only  life  visible  was  the  forms  of  the 
officers  and  sentries  on  watch,  mechanically  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  their  respective  stations. 

In  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Scovel,  the 
writer  was  seated  in  one  of  the  numerous  cafes  located 
near  the  park.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a terrible  explo- 
sion shook  the  city;  windows  were  broken,  and  doors 
were  shaken  from  their  bolts.  The  sky  towards  the  bay 
was  lit  up  with  an  intense  light,  and  above  it  all  could  be 
seen  innumerable  colored  lights  resembling  rockets. 

Hastily  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  wife,  Scovel 
and  I jumped  into  a coach,  and  ordered  the  reluctant 
driver  to  drive  for  his  life  in  the  direction  of  the  noise. 
The  populace  were  evidently  frightened,  probably  be- 
lieving that  the  explosion  was  but  the  forerunner  of  an- 
other riot,  and  very  few'  essayed  to  leave  their  doors  and 
venture  into  the  street.  As  we  approached  the  docks  the 
excitement  increased,  and  at  last,  reaching  the  custom- 
house gate,  we  found  an  excited  crowd  trying  to  force  its 
way  through,  despite  the  energetic  remonstrance  and  re- 
sistance of  the  guards. 

Elbowing  and  pushing  through,  we  informed  the  guards 
we  were  two  officers  from  the  Maine;  for  by  this  time  we 
understood  from  the  remarks  that  something  terrible  had 
occurred  on  board.  The  gates  were  quickly  opened,  and 
closed  immediately.  Rushing  through  the  baggage-in- 
spection room  and  out  on  the  open  wharf,  our  worst  fears 
w ere  realized — the  Maine  was  a wreck  and  burning  bright- 
ly. Jumping  into  a boat  with  the  chief  of  police,  Colonel 
Paglieri,  we  were  soon  out  in  the  harlior.  Our  progress 
was  often  retarded  by  huge  masses  of  floating  wreckage, 
and  as  we  approached  closer,  the  rapid-fire  and  small-arm 
ammunition  began  to  explode  and  whiz  through  the  air 
over  our  heads.  Our  boatmen  were  paralyzed  with  fear, 
and  wished  to  turn  back.  The  Colonel  beat  one  of  them 
with  his  cane,  I whacked  the  other  with  a rope’s  end, 
until  they  concluded  to  proceed. 

The  scene  as  it  unfolded  itself  to  our  vision  was  terrible 
in  its  significance.  Great  masses  of  twisted  and  bent  iron 
plates  and  beams  were  thrown  up  in  confusion  amidships; 
the  bow  had  disappeared;  the  foremast  and  smoke-stacks 
had  fallen;  and  to  add  to  the  horror  and  danger,  'he  mass 
of  wreckage  amidships  was  on  fire,  and  at  frequent  inter- 
vals a loud  report,  followed  by  the  whistling  sound  of 
fragments  flying  through  the  air,  marked  the  explosion  of 
a 6-pound  shell. 

The  greatest  danger  for  a time  seemed  to  lie  in  another 
magazine  explosion;  but,  despite  this  circumstance,  we 
could  see  the  boats  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  and  of  the  City 
of  Washington  darting  in  and  out  of  the  wreckage,  brave- 
ly rescuing  some  poor  fellow  crying  for  help.  We  pulled 
close  to  the  wreck, in  the  hope  of  being  of  some  assistance. 
We  arrived  there  fifteen  minutes  after  the  crash,  the  first 
to  reach  her  from  theshore,  but  in  that  short  time  everybody 
who  survived  had  already  been  saved.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  crews  and  officers  of  the  two 
steamers  mentioned,  who  were  on  the  spot  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe,  and  their  vessels  did  not  draw  away 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  or  when  it 
was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  fragments  of  the 
shells  and  fixed  ammunition  which  were  constantly  ex- 
ploding. 

We  finally  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity. 


My  strong  companion  gulped  down  a sob  ns  he  exclaimed. 
“Great  God,  old  man.  they  are  all  gone!  'Ibis  is  the  work  of 
a torpedo,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end.”  The  stern 
old  Spanish  Colonel  muttered," A ve Maria!  how  horrible  !" 
and,  with  another  oath,  made  a pass  at  the  boatmen  with 
his  cane,  to  urge  them  forward  to  where  we  could  now 
discern  the  forms  of  Captain  Sigsbee  and  his  officers — 
many  of  them  half-dressed— standing  in  their  boats  sadly 
viewing  the  remnants  of  their  once  proud  cruiser.  Here 
we  were  hastily  informed  of  what  had  occurred.  At  this 
time  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  of  life,  and  many’ 
were  supposed  to  have  been  saved  by  swimming  to  other 
vessels.  We  followed  Captain  Sigsbee  to  the  gangway  of 
the  Washington,  and  there  the  chief  of  police  offered  his 
services  and  expressed  his  sympathy  to  the  Captain.  Once 
on  board  I hastened  below,  and  found  eight  wounded  men 
being  tenderly  cared  for  by  Surgeon  Heneberger,  who  was 
attired  in  his  pajamas.  Ilis  faithful  assistant  was  Father 
Chidwick,  who  has  performed  a hero's  work  since  that 
terrible  night. 

I soon  found  that  there  were  about  thirty-seven  sur- 
vivors on  board  the  Washington.  All  the  officers  except 
four  were  there,  and  were  cared  for  by  the  passengers 
and  officers  of  the  steamer. 

Only  four  marines  and  their  captain  were  accounted  for 
at  first.  These  were  the  remnants  of  the  full  guard  of 
forty-one  men. 

I received  about  forty  cablegrams  from  the  officers  and 
crew  to  be  forwarded  to  their  families,  and  as  I was 
about  to  leave  I stepped  in  to  interview  Captain  Sigsbee. 
who,  in  answer  to  my  question,  politely  handed  me  his 
despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Admiral 
at  Key  West,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting  me  to  see 
that  they  were  put  on  the  wire  immediately. 

While  conversing  with  him  a large  deputation  of 
prominent  Spanish  officials,  headed  by  Secretary-General 
Congosto,  arrived  on  board  to  express  their  sympathy, 
and  to  offer  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  Their  attentions 
were  kindly  received  and  answered  by  Captain  Sigsbee, 
and  when  they  left  the  ship  I accompanied  them  ashore, 
and  I must  say  that  I only  heard  the  most  profound  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  When  Dr.  Congosto 
learned  that  i was  the  bearer  of  the  official  nnd  private 
telegrams  of  the  Captain  and  officers,  he  sent  orders  to  the 
cable-office  that  all  telegrams  I might  present  for  trans- 
mission should  be  given  the  right  of  way,  and  that  all 
expenses  would  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  government. 
This  was  indeed  a delicate  compliment  to  the  noble  offi- 
cers who  had  been  left  destitute  as  a result  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  deserves  at  least  our  appreciation. 

After  a protracted  tour  of  all  the  hospitals  during  the 
early  hours  of  Wednesday  morning,  making  up  a list  of 
the  saved  and  wounded,  I once  more  returned  to  the 
Washington,  and  later  in  the  day  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  the  poor  fellows  and  their  officers  sent 
back  to  their  native  land  on  board  the  steamship  Olivette. 

George  Bronson  Rea. 


THE  SITUATION  AT  KEY  WEST. 

When  the  gravity  of  the  calamity  which  was  reported 
in  the  daily  press  of  February  16  was  fully  understood, 
Harper’s  Weekly  at  once  despatched  a special  corre- 
spondent to  Havana. 

The  following  communication  wns  n. ailed  by  him  from 
Key  West  on  his  way  to  Cuba.  The  next  numlier  will 
contain  the  first  of  his  articles  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster. 

Kky  Wrbt,  Florida,  February  St,  189S. 

The  New  York,  with  Admiral  Sicard  on  board,  and  the 
Iowa,  are  anchored  some  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  this 
port.  The  torpedo-boats  Cashing  and  Ericsson  are  moor- 
ed to  the  Navy  Dock,  and  with  them  is  the  tug  Right 
Arm,  of  the  Merritl-Chapman  Wrecking  Company,  which 
has  come  down  from  Norfolk,  and  proceeds  lo-niglit  for 
Havana. 

Secretary  Long’s  order  to  all  officers  of  the  United 
States  navy  forbidding  them  to  discuss  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  with  any  person  the  recent  disa^er  to  the 
Maine  is  being  strictly  obeyed.  No  great  significance  is 
attached  to  this  order  here;  it  is  considered  a conservative 
and  precautionary  measure,  following  the  policy  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  doings-  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  This 
court  organized  on  February  21,  and  the  sittings  are  in 
private;  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  none  of  the  testi- 
mony reaches  the  public.  The  court  is  held  on  board 
the  Mangrore,  which  is  anchored  On  one  side  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Maine,  while  the  Bathe  is  on  the  other,  all  being 
surrounded  by  a patrol  to  keep  away  the  intruder. 

Latest  advices  from  Havana  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
divers  working  under  direction  of  the  court  have  not  ns  yet 
discovered  anything  of  importance  bearing  on  the  great 
issue.  The  wreck  is  settling  every  day  deeper  into  the 
soft  mud  of  Havana  Harbor;  this  mud  may  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  suction,  and  the  Right  Arm  is  sup- 
plied with  pumps  for  this  purpose,  which  would  be 
available  in  case  none  were  to  be  had  on  the  navy 
lighters. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  court  of  inquiry  will  remain 
long  in  Havana;  it  has  gone  promptly  to  work,  beginning 
in  Havana,  instead  of  at  Key  West  as  was  first  reported, 
and  it  is  not  probable,  now  that  it  has  all  needed  facilities 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  that  it  will  be  subjected  to  any 
delay. 

The  wounded  sailors  of  the  Maine  who  are  now  in  Key 
West  are  reported  as  all  doing  well.  But  they  will  talk, 
and  to  them  are  traceable  many  of  the  wild  rumors  that 
have  recently  emanated  from  this  port.  They  are  more 
inclined  to  say  to  the  breathless  correspondent  what  they 
believe  he  would  like  to  hear  than  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  facts. 

Rumors  and  denials  fly  thick  and  fast  through  this  ex- 
cited town.  Conspiracy  and  intrigue  are  in  the  air,  ami 
the  place  is  filled  with  correspondents,  each  wrapping  his 
movements  in  mystery,  and  locking  his  “news” — being 
the  last  wild  rumor — securely  in  his  own  mind.  The 
Cuban  Club  is  the  scene  of  much  excited  debating,  and 
the  doings  of  the  insurgents  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
excited  interest  of  the  last  week. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  field  nre  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cubans  still  refuse  to  accept  autonomy.  General  Gomez 
reports  his  forces  in  good  condition,  and  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  food,  and  arms. 

Harold  Martin. 
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Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  whose  death  was  noted  in 
the  Weekly  last  week,  had  a good  title  to  be  considered 
the  most  famous  woman  in  America.  She  was  in  her  six- 
tieth yenr.  By  birth,  descent,  education,  and  residence 
>he  was  curiously  representative.  Her  earliest  American 
mcestor  was  Simon  Willard,  of  Ilorsmouden,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, who  came  to  Boston  in  1634  and  founded  the  town 
if  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  and  numbered  among  his 
lescendants  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  and  president  of  Harvard  College.  Thus 
if  New  England  Puritan  descent.,  Frances  Willard  was 
born  in  1839,  in  Monroe  County,  New  York,  a region 
prolific  of  leaders  and  reformers,  and  went  for  her  edu- 
cation to  the  Northwestern  Female  College  at  Evans- 
ton, Illinois,  where  she  was  graduated  in  1859.  Evans- 
ton. more  than  any  other  place,  became  her  home.  In 
1862  she  became  a professor  in  the  college  there,  and  after 
serving  a year  (1866-7)  as  principal  of  the  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan Seminary  in  western  New  York,  and  spending  two 
years  in  travel  abroad,  she  returned  to  the  Northwestern 
University  in  1871  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  woman’s 
college.  She  gave  up  these  places  in  1874  to  become  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  of  which,  five  years  later,  she  became  the 
president.  The  society  grew  out  of  the  temperance  cru- 
sade that  was  started  in  Ohio  in  1873  by  praying  bands  of 
women.  It  was  founded  in  Cleveland  in  1874.  and  is  now 
organized  all  over  the  United  States,  has  a following  in 
this  country  of  some  300,000,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  society  ever  founded  and  controlled  exclusively 
by  women.  The  World’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
founded  in  1883,  has  extended  the  organization  abroad, 
and  is  understood  to  be  strong  in  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada. 

Various  opinions  obtain  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Christian  temperance  unions.  Many  saloon  - keepers, 
some  college  presidents,  many  school-teachers  and  offi- 
cers of  government,  and  a very  considerable  number  of 
average  citizens  think  them  somewhat  over- meddlesome, 
and  have  doubts  whether  the  results  of  their  activi- 
ties are  really  as  beneficial  to  the  world  and  to  humanity 
as  the  zeal  and  activity  of  their  members  would  seem  to 
imply.  But  of  course  doubts  like  these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  world  is  full  of  old  fogies,  and  when  any 
kind  of  reform  comes  along  and  wants  to  stand  them  on 
their  heads,  the  inconveniences  of  that  position  are  apt  to 
impress  them  with  greater  force  than  the  possible  benefit 
to  others  of  the  resulting  spectacle.  But  prejudices  in 
favor  of  the  world  as  it  is  have  never  deterred  the  W.  C. 
T.  U , and  probably  never  will.  Miss  Willard  was  an 
ideal  president  for  the  organization,  for  with  zeal  and 
fearlessness  and  extraordinary  executive  ability  she  com- 
bined sweetness  of  temper  and  some  discretion.  She  was 
a woman  of  peace,  who  never  seemed  to  fight  for  the  sake 
of  fighting,  and  was  ready  always  to  turn  away  wrath 
with  a soft  answer.  Yet  she  was  steadfast  of  purpose 
and  resolute  to  the  last  gun.  A remarkable  leader  was 
Frances  Willard,  beloved  by  her  supporters,  and  admired 
and  very  greatly  respected  even  by  her  critics. 

The  Publishers'  Weekly  reports  that  Mark  Twain  has 
found  it  possible,  much  earlier  than  was  expected,  to 
finish  paying  the  debts  of  the  late  publishing  firm  of 
L.  Webster  & Co.  The  information,  though  welcome, 
seems  not  to  be  quite  conclusive,  though  it  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  balance  of  a claim  of  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  against  Webster  & Co.  was  paid  on  February  7 
by  Mr.  Clemens’s  legal  representative. 

Dr.  Nansen,  in  spite  of  himself,  talks  a little  now  and 
then  about  his  American  experiences.  A recent  London 
despatch  quotes  him  as  grieving  over  “the  inventions  of 
the  American  reporters,”  and  as  divulging  some  dissatis- 
faction with  American  audiences.  He  says  he  feels  at 
home  in  England,  “ but  there  [in  America],  in  spite  of 
the  crowds,  I felt  a lack  of  sympathy  with  my  scientific 
achievements.  In  many  cases  the  people  only  wanted  to 
siare,  and  they  would  have  been  equally  pleased  if  I had 
got  up  and  sung  a comic  song." 

These  sound  like  real  sentiments,  and  are  not  surpris- 
ing. In  England  there  is  undoubtedly  more  interest  to 
the  square  mile  in  arctic  exploration  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  curiosity  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a large  share  of  the  attention  that  was  paid 
to  Dr.  Nansen  in  this  country.  But  that  that  would  be 
so  was,  as  the  Keening  Post  would  say,  something  that 
any  educated  man  'ould  have  predicted.  Dr.  Nansen 
may  console  hi  msec,  however,  with  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  the  motive  that  drew  his  audiences  in  America, 
the  spectators  were  well  satisfied  with  his  show.  If  they 
went  to  stare  at  him,  they  found  him  well  worth  looking 
at.  It  is  not  recorded  that  any  one  who  went  to  see  him 
denied  that  he  was  a fine  figure  of  a man,  or  wanted  his 
money  back  after  the  performance. 

The  report  that  the  Springfield  Republican  has  just 
given  an  order  for  a quadruple  Hoe  press  is  accepted  by 
•n  appreciative  contemporary  of  that  worthy  journal  as 
"evidence  of  both  prosperity  and  progress,  gratifying 
and  well  deserved.” 

Let  us  hope  so;  and  yet,  when  a newspaper  buys  a new 
quadruple  Hoe  press  it  does  not  always  betoken  super- 
abundant prosperity.  Sometimes  it  merely  means  that 
another  newspaper  has  succumbed  to  the  inevitable, 
and  has  sorrowfully  determined  to  give  the  greedy  pub- 
lie  more  print  and  paper  than  it  is  willing  to  pay  for. 
Tlie  quadruple  Hoe  press  is  a wonderful  and  beautiful 
machine,  but  it  has  not  been  a source  of  unmixcd  joy  or 
°f  immediate  emolument  to  all  newspaper  proprietors. 

It  has  caused  some  terrible  improvements.  It  has  put 
r'»t  of  fashion  every  newspaper  press  that  could  not  print 
mid  paste  and  fold  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  page  newspapers 
it  the  rate  of  about  50,000  copies  an  hour.  Every  con- 
siderable first-class  newspaper  has  had.  sooner  or  later,  to 
sell  its  old  press  and  buy  a quadruple  Hoe  press  or  its 
equivalent,  and,  having  bought  it,  to  live  up  to  it.  The 
result  has  been,  in  a great  many  cases,  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  feed  the  Hoe  press  and  the  stock- 
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holders  of  the  newspaper  during  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  that  the  Hoe  press  has  been  fed  and  the  stockholders 
haven’t.  How  far  the  wonderful  quadruple,  do-every- 
thing  Hoe  press  is  responsible  for  the  demoralizing  com- 

Setiuon  among  American  newspapers,  with  all  its  ind- 
ents and  inconveniences,  is  matter  for  consideration  and 
appraisal.  Let,  us  trust,  however,  that  the  Springfield 
Republican  may  swallow  its  new  press  without  inconve- 
nience, and  digest  it,  and  grow  fat  on  it. 

Mr.  Amos  R.  Eno  died  in  New  York  on  February  21, 
full  of  years,  very  rich,  and  very  much  honored  and  re- 
spected. He  was  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  as  long 
agoiis  1810,  of  good  and  rather  distinguished  New  England 
stock,  got  the  elements  of  education  at  the  village  school, 
left  home  at  an  early  age  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  began 
the  quest  in  a dry-goods  store  in  Hartford.  Before  long, 
in  1833.  he  moved  to  New  York  and  started  in  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  business,  wherein  he  prospered.  He 
established  the  firm  of  Euo  & Phelps,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1850  there  was  half  a million  dollars,  or  there- 
abouts, to  Mr.  Eno’s  credit.  With  this  start,  beiug  forty 
years  old,  he  began  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  New  York  real  estate.  In  1854  he  bought  the 
block  of  land  in  Madison  Square  on  which  Barn  urn’s  hip- 
podrpme  had  stood,  and  built  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
thereby  greatly  astonishing  his  contemporaries,  who  be- 
lieved he  had  made  a mistake.  It  is  related  that  before 
the  hotel  was  finished  Mr.  Eno  himself  found  the  weight 
of  it  oppressive,  and  was  willing  to  part  with  it.  but  that  a 
urchaser  who  coveted  the  property  was  frightened  out  of 
uying  by  the  size  of  the  plumbing  bill  for  the  new  hotel. 
Anyhow, ’Mr.  Eno  held  on,  and  in  the  end  made  immense 
profits,  which  he  put  into  more  real  estate,  which  in  turn 
increased  enormously  in  value,  so  that  the  story  of  his  life 
would  have  been  a record  of  monotonous  success  if  it  had 
not  lieen  for  the  great  misfortune  that  befell  him  in  1884. 

That  incident  every  one  remembers.  Dir.  Eno  had  mnde 
his  son  John  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank. 
The  sou  took  the  bank’s  money,  gambled  with  it  in  Wall 
Street,  and  lost  about  three  million  dollars.  The  story  of 
the.  discovery  of  .the  defalcation  is  very  dramatic.  Mr. 
Eno  at  once  resolved  to  replace  the  stolen  funds  ami  save 
the  bank.  He  sat  with  the  directors  while  the  inves- 
tigation was  being  made,  but  it  was  many  hours  before  it 
could  be  determined  how  great  the  losses  were.  It  has 
been  related  that  the  reports  of  funds  missing  and  debts 
incurred  continued  to  accumulate  until  it  began  to  be 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Eno’s  resources  would  stand  the 
strain.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  even  his  own  courage  be- 
gan to  waver  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation,  but  that 
then  some  of  his  fellow-directors  held  up  his  hands  and 
sustained  him  with  their  assurances  of  aid.  At  all  events, 
the  situation  was  met.  All  the  losses  were  made  good, 
and  Mr.  Eno  had  enough  left  to  go  on  and  make  another 
fortune. 

That  was  a great  occurrence  in  the  commercial  history 
of  New  York,  and  the  story  of  it  will  bear  much  retelling. 

The  vigor  of  Mr.  Eno’s  mind  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable. and  it  is  told  that  in  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  turned  student,  learned  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
beguiled  his  leisure  by  reading  Dante,  Cresar,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  He  had  a country  place  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut, 
his  native  town,  and  maintained  always  a very  lively  in- 
terest in  that  village,  where  his  forefathers  had  lived  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  penny-paper  habit,  which  has  increased  so  enor- 
mously during  the  past  fortnight,  is,  after  all,  only  a 
habit,  and  a little  resolution  is  all  that  is  needed  to  restrain 
it.  At  no  time  since  the  second  day  after  the  Maine  blew 
up  has  there  been  more  real  news  in  any  one  day  than 
enough  to  make  two  fair  bites.  There  has  usually  been 
one  fair  bite  in  the  morning  and  another  at  night,,  though 
often  there  has  not  been  more  than  the  merest  nibble  at 
either  lime.  But  the  peuny  papers  have  kept  sputtering 
out  at  hourly  or  quarter  hourly  intervals,  and  have  printed 
news  enough  every  day  to  fill  a book.  The  most  active 
of  them  all  has  been  In  a state  of  continuous  eruption, 
and  has  achieved  a miracle  of  distribution  out  of  meager 
resources  which  fairly  recalls  the  basketfuls  which  were 
gathered  up  after  the  multitude  had  been  fed  on  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  It  cannot  be  said,  though,  of  the 
n^re  prevalent  penny  papers  that  they  have  been  filling 
at  the  price.  Comparison  between  the  news  that  they 
have  printed  and  the  news  which  subsequently  turned  out 
to  have  some  basis  has  led  a good  many  eager  readers 
to  Josh  Billings’s  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  know  less 
than  to  know  so  much  that  is  not  so. 

/V 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  by  a circular  and  a collection 
of  handbills  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  the 
Weekly  that  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  taken  up  the  fight  against  root  beer, and  intends  to  track 
that  enemy  of  mankind  to  its  lair  and  smoke  it  out.  The 
State  committee  furnishes  convincing  attestations  of  the 
presence  of  true  alcohol  in  root  beer, and  proclaims  that  this 
fluid,  when  introduced  into  the  person,  produces  alcoholic 
sensations,  among  others  the  “ craving  for  itself,”  which  is 
specified  as  a true  alcoholic  property.  Readers  of  the 
Weekly  may  not  have  noticed  that  root  beer  has  this 
peculiarity,  but  they  may  be  able  to  detect  it  if  they  con- 
tinue to  experiment.  The  same  thing,  however,  has  been 
observed  of  many  other  beverages.  Drink  some  tea,  and 
after  a while  you  will  find  that  you  want  more  tea.  So 
with  water;  after  an  interval  you  will  want  more  water. 
Cases  have  been  known  where  individuals  have  drunk  one 
bottle  of  root  beer  and  had  no  recurrence  of  that  particular 
form  of  thirst  until  the  following  spring,  but  such  cases 
are  doubtless  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  27,  at  Cambridge,  for  the 
organization  of  the  Athletic  Association  of  Harvard  Grad- 
uates, Assistant-Secretary  Roosevelt  made  a speech,  ex- 
tolling athletics,  in  which  he  said  (as  reported  in  the  Bos- 
tou  transcript)  : 

“The  Harvard  undergraduate  who  makes  the  touch-down  to  great ; 
still  greater  is  the  Harvard  undergraduate  Who  captains  tin:  victori- 
ous team  or  crew,  or  who  does  his  best.  He  ia  honored  try  every  Har- 
vard graduate  throughout  the  country,  lie  has  won  u prize  which 
makes  any  prize  of  social  recognition  seem  absolutely  paltry." 

This  may  seem  to  bo  putting  it  rather  strong — though 
perhaps  not  too  strong  for  the  occasion — but  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s seutiments  seem  to  be  finding  a very  practical  echo 


in  the  moposition  to  raise  a fund  to  build  a gate  in  mem- 
ory of  Marshall  Newell, ’94,  an  athlete  of  distinction,  and  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  much  beloved,  who  was  acciden- 
tally killed  on  December  24  at  Springfield.  A memorial 
gate  is  an  admirable  monument,  and  Marshall  Newell 
seems  to  have  been  an  admirable  fellow,  but  somehow  it 
seems  worth  noting  as  an  unprecedented  thing  that  such 
a monument  should  be  suggested  in  honor  of  a man  whose 
time  of  action  was  so  short  ami  whose  opportunities  were 
so  sorrowfully  curtailed.  In  so  far  as  affection  has  prompt- 
ed the  movement  it  is  outside  of  criticism,  but  otherwise 
it  makes  one  wonder  whether  football  is  merely  a game  as 
it  used  to  be,  or  has  come  to  be  a serious  career  in  which 
the  highest  prizes  are  attainable. 

The  Cercle  Franfais  of  Harvard  University  lately  re- 
ceived $20,000  from  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  as  a fund  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  course  of  French  lectures.  The  first 
lecturer  on  the  foundation  thus  provided  will  be  M.  Rene 
Doumic,  literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes,  who 
is  now  on  his  way  to  this  country.  He  is  thirty-eight 
years  old,  was  educated  at  I„ycee  Condorcet , was  graduated 
with  distinction  in  1882  from  the  Superior  Normal  School, 
and  has  since  been  a professor  of  rhetoric  in  Stanislaus 
College.  He  has  been  an  industrious  literary  ami  dramatic 
critic,  and  his  published  works,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
teu  volumes,  deal  almost  exclusively  with  literary  and 
dramatic  topics.  He  has  lectured  often  in  the  cities  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  three 
years  ago  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  Woman's  Tribune  of  Washington  (D.C.)  complains 
of  this  department  of  the  Weekly  for  ‘•discouraging  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  using  of  birds  for  millineryvpur- 
poses.”  Tiie  Audubon  socielies  are  engaged  in  a work 
with  which  the  Weekly  is  full  of  sympathy,  and  which  it 
is  not  at  all  disposed  to  discourage.’  Wlmt  has  been  criti- 
cised is  the  endeavor  to  substitute  legislation  for  moral 
suasion.  To  persuade  women  not  to  wear  birds  in  iheir 
hats  is  a good  work.  To  enact  a law  that  tio  person  is  to 
wear  the  plumage  of  any  prohibited  bird,  under  penalty 
of  a fine,  is  a different  matter.  - The  laws  of  a free  coun- 
try ought  not  prescribe  what  folks  shall  wear.  If  Con- 
gress chooses  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  bird 
skins  or  feathers,  or  if  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State 
of  Florida  prohibits  the  killing  of  certain  useful  wild 
birds,  well  and  good.  But  if  the  State  of  New  York 
should  pass  a law,  such  as  has  been  introduced  at  Albany, 
forbidding  any  one  to  have  or  wear,  under  penally  of  $25 
fine,  the  pltlmage  of  any  wild  bird  whose  taking  or  killing 
the  act  prohibits,  would  not  that  be  u case  where  the  rem- 
edy was  worse  than  the  disease? 

Very  interesting  'was  the  impassioned  effort  of  Mr. 
Congressman  Mahany  of  Buffalo,  made  in  the  House  on 
February  28,  “ to  clear  the  skirts  of  the  Republican  party 
from  connection  with,  or  responsibility  for,”  an  entertain- 
ment that  was  given  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
February  17.  That  was  the  day  of  the  official  funeral  of 
the  deatl  from  the  Maine.  The  behavior  of  " the  so- 
called  400  of  New  York  city,”  who,  Mr.  Mahany  says, 
went  to  a “ garden  party  ” on  that  night,  seems  to  him’an 
affront  to  the  sentiment  of  the  nation.  He  denounced 
these  people  in  New  York  as  folks  “not  to  be  confounded 
with  those  who  control  and  operate  large  aggregations  of 
capital  for  beneficent  purposes,”  but  as  “ mere  possessors 
and  users  of  wealth,  who  toil  not  nor  spin,  but  are  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  insult  the  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotic citizens.” 

It  turns  out,  on  investigation,  that  an  entertainment  was 

fiven  at  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt  on  the  evening  of 
ebruary  17,  and  it  must  be  that  that  has  distressed  Mr. 
Mahany.  So  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  general  aban- 
donment of  social  engagements  during  the  week  of  the 
Maine  disaster  in  any  American  city  except  Washington. 
If  New  York  had  been  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  would 
doubtless  have  happened  here,  as  in  London  after  the 
Victoria  disaster,  that  invitations,  even  to  private  parties, 
would  have  been  cancelled. 

But  why  should  Mr.  Mahany  denounce  these  people  in 
New  York  for  their  conduct,  and  overlook  the  callousness 
of  his  neighbors  in  Buffalo?  The  Buffalo  Express  records 
that  in  that  town  on  Thursday  evening,  February  17, 
there  was  a big  church  wedding  in  Trinity  Churc  h,  with 
a reception  afterwards;  two  other  smaller  weddings;  a 
masked  ball  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Dellmore,  a fami- 
ly hotel;  a surprise  party  with  dancing;  an  in-door  bicy- 
cle party;  an  enjoyable  entertainment  in  the  Guild  House 
of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  including  a Colo- 
nial supper,  music,  and  dancing;  and  a very  enjoyable 
social  at  Miss  Nordin’s  academy,  where  there  was  a’ ban- 
quet and  a musical,  and  where  the  guest  of  honor  was 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Doudonville,  ().  M.  I.,  of 
British  Columbia.  With  all  these  beams  in  the  eye  of 
Buffalo,  why  does  Mr.  Mahany  bestir  himself  so  vigorous- 
ly to  take  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  New  York?  Why 
not  point  his  remarks  with  home  illustrations?  Pending 
further  advices  from  him,  New  York  will  be  inclined  to 
disbelieve  that  the  spark  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
that  has  been  used  to  glow  beneath  the  shirt-front  of 
Mr.  Abram  Hewitt  is  extinct,  or  that  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Peter  Cooper  are  indifferent  to  public 
griefs. 

There  will  be  curiosity  amon^  lovers  of  Thackeray  to 
see  the  new  “ Biographical  Edition  ” of  his  works,  which 
has  been  edited  by  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Ritchie.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  England  by  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  and  in  this 
country  by  the  Harpers.  Each  novel  has  its  own  intro- 
duction. and  the  series  includes  many  letters  of  Thack- 
eray hitherto  unpublished,  new  drawings  and  sketches  by 
him,  fac-siiniles  of  manuscripts,  and  several  portraits  not 
before  reproduced.  It  is  announced  that  the  first  volume 
will  be  out  on  April  15,  the  rest  following  at  the  rate  of 
one  a month. 

The  Harvard  alumni. who  were  invited  to  vote  by  letter 
on  the  question  of  permitting  graduates  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  university  to  vote  for  overseers,  are  found  to  favor 
that  innovation.  The  vole  stood  1279  to  1675.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  persons  that  recent  graduates  were 
more  disposed  to  favor  the  change  than  older  ones,  and 
that  was  to  a limited  extent  the  case;  but  the  classes  of 
every  decade  represented  gave  a majority  for  the  change. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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GENERAL  MRRCIER,  FORMER  MINISTER  OF  WAR, 
ARRIVING  AT  TI1K  COURT-HOUSE. 


A LLR  DKS  PAS  PER DUS  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  DURING  A RECESS 
OF  THE  COURT. 


MUNICIPAL  GUARDS 


TICE,  WHERE  THE  TRIAL  WAS  HELD, 
form  at  Three  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon. 


From  Photographs  taken  especially  for 
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DESMAYO-THE  CUBAN  BALAKLAVA. 


BY  FREDERICK  FUNSTON— LATE  LIEUTENANT- COLONEL  AND  CHIEF  OF  ARTILLERY  OF  ^HE  CUBAN  INSURGENT  ARMY. 


FOR  twelve  days,  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  the  Cuban 
insurgents  had  been  laying  siege  to  the  little  town 
of  Cascorra,  fifty  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Puerto 
Principe ; but  although  the  three  forts  had  been 
rendered  untenable  by  artillery  fire,  the  heroic  little  garri- 
son, scarcely  150  men,  of  a Tarragona  regiment,  still  made 
a stubborn  defence  from  the  trenches,  and  sent  defiant  re- 
plies to  all  of  Gomez’s  communications  demanding  their 
surrender.  The  aged  and  peppery-tempered  rebel  chief- 
tain fretted  and  fumed,  and  paced  up  and  down  before  his 
tent  for  many  an  hour,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
throw  liis  newly  recruited  infantry  against  that  maze  of 
barb-wire  fences,  exposing  them  to  the  fire  of  150  Mauser 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  it  was  evident,  meant  to 
fight  to  the  death. 

Gomez  had  about  600  cavalry,  300  infantry,  and  a small 
squad  of  artillerymen  with  two  Hotchkiss  guns,  although 
Spanish  accounts  of  the  engagement  credit  him  with  more 
than  5000  men — a most  ridiculous  assertion. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  expected  happened,  and  in- 
surgent scouts  guarding  the  roads  to  the  westward  of  the 
beleaguered  town  announced  the  approach  of  a Spanish 
force  of  2500  men  coming  to  the  relief.  Gomez  hastily 
withdrew  his  forces  from  about  Cascorra,  and  taking  a 
position  at  the  potrero  La  Machuca,  three  miles  to  the 
westward,  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Castel- 
lano’s column  of  2500.  The  engagement,  which  began  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  lasted  scarcely  an  hour,  the 
Cubans  making  no  attempt  to  force  the  fighting,  and  be- 
fore nightfall  the  heroic  garrison  of  Cascorra  was  cheer- 
ing the  advance-guard  of  the  relieving  column.  Gomez 
camped  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  next  day  kept  his 
tireless  scouts  watching  the  Spaniards  in  Cascorra. 

Our  two  guns  that  had  been  used  in  besieging  the  town 
and  in  the  engagement  at  La  Machuca  were  sent  away  to 
a prefectura  to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  more  ammuni- 
tion for  them,  while  we  artillerymen  asked  and  received 
permission  from  General  Gomez  to  incorporate  ourselves 
for  the  time  being  with  his  cavalry  escort. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a scout  dash- 
ed furiously  into  camp.  Gomez  was  awakened  and  gave 
a few  sharp  orders,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  blare  of  the 
bugle  had  tumbled  the  men  out  of  their  hammocks,  and 
in  a surprisingly  short  time  another  blast  sent  them  grop- 
ing through  the  darkness  to  find  their  picketed  horses. 

The  whole  camp  was  a scene  of  confusion.  A drizzling 
rain  was  falling,  and  the  darkness  was  intense.  The  only 
light  was  a candle  that  Gomez's  orderly  was  holding  while 
the  old  man  dressed  himself. 

The  cause  of  all  this  uproar  was  that  General  Castellano 
was  trying  to  steal  a march  on  us  by  evacuating  the  town 
in  the  darkness,  while  the  Cuban  chief  was  determined  to 
bring  him  to  another  and  better  fight  than  La  Machuca. 
Despite  the  confusion,  our  force  was  on  the  march  in  half 
an  hour  after  the  first  alarm,  and  picked  its  way  through 
the  drenched  grass  to  the  camino  real,  or  main  road,  half 
a mile  to  the  north,  where  we  remained  until  the  break  of 
day.  The  patter  of  shots  could  now  be  heard,  as  the 
insurgent  scouts  were  annoying  the  enemy’s  advance. 
After  half  an  hour  of  this  desultory  skirmishing  scouts 
brought  the  information  that  the  enemy  had  left  the  main 
road  and  turned  to  the  northward,  evidently  intending 
to  strike  the  railroad  at  Las  Minas,  instead  of  at  Puerto 
Principe.  They  had  a two  hours’  start;  but  Gomez,  in- 
stead of  falling  in  behind  and  giving  direct  chase,  spent 
the  entire  day  trying  to  head  off  the  column  and  force  it 
to  fight.  The  fact  came  out  afterward  that  the  Spanish 


commander’s  unwillingness  to  come  to  bay  was  because 
he  believed  the  opposing  force  to  number  5000  men,  in- 
stead of  less  than  one-fifth  that  number.  Had  not  Gomez 
been  encumbered  by  his  infantry  he  would  have  succeed- 
ed in  his  plan,  but  as  it  was  the  two  forces  marched  in  a 
curved  parallel  the  entire  day,  the  scouts  on  the  Cuban 
right  flank  and  those  on  the  Spanish  left  coming  into  con- 
tact and  skirmishing  at  intervals.  And  so  all  day  we 
splashed  throhgh  muddy  lanes,  or  filed  across  grassy  potre- 
ro8,  where  herds  of  cattle,  alarmed  at  the  skirmish  firing, 
stampeded  and  tore  madly  away,  heads  and  tails  in  air. 
At  nightfall  the  two  forces  halted  within  two  miles  of 
each  other,  both  afraid  to  advance  further  in  the  darkness. 

The  Spanish  column  was  in  the  main  road  leading  into 
the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Nuevitas,  and  about  a league 
from  that  place.  We  merely  dismounted,  and  picketed 
our  horses  to  graze  without  removing  the  saddles.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  food,  as  there  had  been  no 
time  during  the  day  to  kill  cattle,  and  as  the  insurgents 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  burdening  themselves  with  a pro- 
vision train,  there  was  nothing  in  camp  to  be  cooked. 
The  majority  of  us  had  swung  our  hammocks,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a few  hours’  rest,  and  had  barely  got  settled 
down,  when  low  whistles  sounded  through  the  camp;  for 
the  blast  of  the  bugles  might  disclose  our  whereabouts  to 
the  enemy,  and  word  was  passed  along  the  line  to  re- 
mount at  once.  In  a short,  time  we  were  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  filed  out  slowly  along  a little  path  that  led 
through  the  dripping  woods.  Orders  to  maintain  abso- 
lute silence  were  passed  along  the  line.  The  darkness 
was  Egyptian,  but  our  guide  knew  his  business  well,  and 
in  an  hour  we  were  planted  in  the  main  road  ahead  of  the 
Spanish  column.  Here  we  again  dismounted,  and  seated 
ourselves  with  backs  against  the  tree  trunks,  and  passed 
what  seemed  an  endless  night. 

Gomez  and  staff  remained  awake  all  night,  and  from 
time  to  time  scouts  came  in  to  report  that  the  enemy  was 
still  in  camp  two  miles  distant. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  came  the  order  a caballo 
(to  horse),  passed  down  the  line  in  whispers.  In  less  than 
half  a minute  600  men  were  in  the  saddle,  prepared  for 
what  all  knew  was  going  to  be  a hot  fight;  for  Gomez’s 
blood  was  up,  and  the  old  man,  usually  so  silent  and  non- 
committal, had  announced  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
give  the  enemy  something  to  talk  about  for  the  next 
year. 

The  people  of  the  sanitary  were  left  behind,  under  Doc- 
tors Molinct  and  Silva,  and  made  preparations  to  receive 
and  care  for  the  wounded.  With  them  remained  such 
impedimenta  as  officers’  servants  and  a few  sick.  A hun- 
dred men,  under  Major  Guerra,  were  detached  to  protect 
the  field  hospital  in  case  of  defeat,  and  the  remainder  of 
us  mnrehed  down  the  road  through  the  woods  for  a mile. 
Gomez  was  at  the  head  with  his  staff,  followed  by  his 
escort  of  sixty  cavalry,  and  behind  these  the  first  and  a 
part  of  the  second  squadrons  of  Camaguey.  At  the  first 
glimmer  of  dawn  we  emerged  from  the  woods  into  a beau- 
tiful level  savanna  on  tlnf  Desmayo  estate.  The  grass 
was  about  knee-high  to  a horse,  and  palmettos  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there.  A line  of  battle,  two  ranks  deep, 
was  formed  across  the  road  at  right  angles,  and  we  sat  on 
our  restless  horses  awaiting  the  coming  of  day.  Gomez 
and  his  staff  took  a position  on  the  left  wing,  and  did 
not  participate  in  the  charge  that  followed.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bernabc  Bosa,  chief  of  the  escort,  who  was  to 
lead  the  attack  in  person,  rode  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  line,  cautioning  that  the  most  absolute  silence  be  main- 


tained, and  ordering  all  to  unsling  their  carbines  and  pre- 
pare for  action. 

Bosa  was  a nervous,  excitable  fellow,  but  recklessly 
brave  in  action,  lie  rode  up  to  where  we  Americans 
were,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  hoped  that  none  of 
us  would  get  hit,  and  confided  to  us  that  Gomez  intended 
to  charge  the  head  of  the  Spanish  column  as  it  came 
marching  up  the  road,  and  throw  it  into  confusion.  It  is 
evident  that  he  lit  tic  expected  to  fiud  the  enemy  in  line  of 
battle  ready  to  receive  him. 

It  was  now  fairly  daylight,  but  an  impenetrable  fog 
had  settled  down  over  the  landscape,  and  one  could  not 
see  thirty  feel  in  any  direction.  As  we  sat  on  our  horses 
awaiting  developments,  we  fell  to  conversing  in  whis- 
pers, and  I noticed  that  the  voices  of  all,  Americans  and 
Cubans  alike,  had  a decided  tremor.  If  a man's  personal 
feelings  at  such  a moment  are  of  interest,  I am  free  to 
confess  that  I would  have  given  a handsome  sum  to  be 
elsewhere.  It  was  the  long  wait,  the  doiug  nothing,  that 
unstrung  the  nerves  of  all.  On  account  of  the  fog,  our 
scouts  had  been  withdrawn  from  in  front  of  the  line,  lest, 
in  case  the  fight  opened  suddenly,  they  be  caught  be- 
tween two  fires. 

We  now  began  to  hear  noises  in  our  front,  sometimes 
the  neigh  of  a horse  or  the  bray  of  a mule,  but  more  than 
auything  else  the  sort  of  undefinable  sound  made  by  more 
than  2000  men  splashing  along  the  muddy  road,  with  the 
accompanying  jingle  and  rattle  of  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment. The  rumbling  grew  louder  and  nearer,  and  ull  of 
us  were  straining  our  eyes  to  pierce  the  fog,  when  sud- 
denly it  ceased,  and  all  was  as  silent  as  ever.  At  this 
juncture  a breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward  behiud 
us,  and  began  to  roll  back  the  fog. 

Our  own  line  was  soon  uncovered,  and  we  got  a good 
look  at  ourselves  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  a slightly 
curved  double  line  about  300  yards  long.  Near  our  end 
of  the  line  was  the  silk  flag  of  Gomez’s  escort,  carried  by 
a big  negro  sergeant.  Slowly  backward  rolled  the  fog, 
gradually  uncovering  the  ground  on  our  front,  while  the 
sun,  half  an  hour  high,  showed  himself  for  the  first  time 
and  lighted  up  the  whole  scene  gloriously.  The  nerves 
of  all  were  strung  to  the  highest  pitch,  for  we  knew  that 
the  crisis  wns  at  hand. 

Finally  we  made  out  on  our  front,  not  more  than  400 
yards  distant,  something  that  at  first  looked  like  a hedge 
or  a picket  fence;  but  in  a few  seconds  more,  as  the  fog 
cleared  up,  it  was  seen  to  be  a force  of  infantry  in  line  of 
battle,  forming  two  sides  of  a hollow  square,  with  two 
field,- pieces  at  the  angle  ready  for  action.  The  enemy  had 
suspected  that  we  were  on  their  front,  and  were  prepared 
to  receive  us.  Mingled  exclamations  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation ran  up  and  down  the  line.  Would  the  general 
order  a charge  or  a retreat?  Opinions  on  this  point  were 
about  evenly  divided.  There  was  an  embarrassing  wait 
of  half  a minute.  Gomez  wns  taking  in  the  situation 
before  deciding  what  to  do.  The  Spaniards,  uncertain 
whether  we  were  Cubaus  or  Spanish  guerillas  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  them,  hesitated  to  open  fire.  But  the 
suspense  was  soon  over.  From  where  Gomez  and  his 
staff  were  waiting  came  the  quick,  jerky  ra-ta-tn-tn-ta  of 
the  headquarters  bugle  sounding  the  charge.  The  effect 
was  magical  and  instantaneous.  The  moments  that  fol- 
lowed were,  it  seems  to  me,  worth  some  years  of  hum- 
drum existence,  and  it  would  be  a mighty  poor  sort  of 
man  whose  heart  would  not  thrill  ns  his  mind  went  back 
to  that  wild  charge  across  the  Cuban  savnnna.  The  whole 
line  moved  forwurd,  first  at  a trot,  and  then  at  a gallop. 
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The  Cubans  were  firing  over  the  heads  of  their  horses  as 
they  advanced,  with  Winchester  and  Remington  carbines, 
while  above  the  terrific  din  rose  the  yells  of  Vita!  Vita 
Cuba!  Adelante,  adelante!  Arriba,  arriba! 

WTe  had  covered  scarcely  forty  yards,  when  a blaze  of 
light  broke  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Spanish  line, 
followed  in  a few  seconds  by  another,  and  then  another, 
while  at  each  discharge  the  air  about  us  seemed  full  of 
the  spiteful  crackling  of  Mauser  bullets.  The  scene  that 
followed  is  beyond  description.  Men  and  horses  were 
falling  on  every  side,  while  above  the  crash  of  rifle  vol- 
leys and  the  booming  of  cannon  rose  the  frantic  cheers 
of  the  Cubans  and  the  thunder  of  nearly  two  thousand 
hoofs.  The  Spaniards  gave  us  six  perfect  volleys,  emp- 
tying the  magazines  of  their  rifles,  but  their  fire  after  that 
was  at  will  and  rather  wild — usually  too  high. 

But  it  does  not  take  long  for  horses  to  gallop  400  yards, 
and  in  a short  lime  we  were  upon  them.  The  Cubans 
showed  no  disposition  to  force  their  horses  on  to  the  bay- 
onets and  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  machete,  but 
rode  furiously  up  and  down  the  line  at  a distance  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  yards,  emptying  carbines  and  revolvers 
in  the  faces  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  did  good  execu- 
tion. The  Spaniards,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge 
had  done  such  perfect  volley  - firing,  were  now  shoot- 
ing wildly.  All  bad  their  rifles  at  the  hip  instead  of 
at  the  shoulder,  and  were  madly  pumping  bullets  into  the 
air;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  at  that  close 
range  the  greater  part  of  their  fire  was  passing  over  our 
heads.  We  were  so  close  to  the  Spanish  line  that  we 
could  distinguish  the  features  of.  the  men  whenever  there 
was  a temporary  rift  in  the  smoke.  It  was  plain  that  they 
were  excited,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  panic  or  of  giving 
way.  The  two  Spanish  cannon,  that  had  peppered  us 
badly  with  canister  while  crossing  the  open  space,  were 
now  withdrawn  behind  the  line,  for  fear  of  capture.  We 
had  held  our  hopeless  position  on  the  Spanish  front  for 
something  more  than  a minute,  and  it  seemed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  firing  of  the  enemy,  we  were  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a lively  scattering  fire  open- 
ed on  our  right,  and  the  woods  500  yards  distant  were 
being  flecked  with  the  white  smoke  of  the  Remingtons. 
We  were  certain  that  the  new  arrivals  were  friends,  for  the 
Mauser  rifle  used  by  the  Spanish  regulars  makes  little  or 
no  smoke,  and  our  surmise  was  correct.  Aveliuo  Rosa, 
the  Colombian,  had  arrived  with  the  300  infantry,  and 
was  making  a well-directed  and  most  determined  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  Spanish  half-square  facing  the  north, 
which  hitherto  bad  not  been  in  aciion.  This  fire,  of  course, 
caught  on  the  flank  the  side  with  which  the  cavalry  was 
engaged,  and  rendered  the  Spanish  position  untenable. 

The  Spaniards  facing  the  attacking  infantry  replied  to 
their  assailants  with  rapid  volleys,  but  with  little  effect, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Cubans  were  deployed  iu  open 
order  and  were  advancing  stooping  and  crawling.  The 
closely  packed  Spaniards  standing  upright  lost  more 
heavily;  and  their  commander,  doubtless  thinking  that 
the  attacking  force  was  a large  one  and  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  ordered  a retreat,  which  was 
conducted  without  confusion,  they’  carrying  from  the 
field  all  their  wounded  and  the  greater  part  of  their  dead, 
the  rear -guard  in  the  mean  time  keeping  up  a fire  on 
Rosa. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have  been  the 
opportunity  of  the  Cuban  cavalry  to  use  the  machete,  but 
they  had  been  so  severely  punished  that  they  were  glad 
enough  to  quit. 

There  were  scarcely  a hundred  mounted  men  left,  half 
of  those  not  killed  or  wounded  having  lost  their  horses. 
Within  five  minutes  after  the  bugle  had  sounded  that 
fatal  charge  the  battle  of  Desmayo  was  at  an  end. 

The  Spanish  loss,  as  we  afterwards  learned  on  good 
authority,  was  204  between  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Balaklava  the  Light  Brigade  charged  against  men 
armed  with  muzzle-loading  flintlocks  and  batteries  of  old- 
style  cannon.  In  the  ride  of  half  a league  they  lost  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  world  will  never  forget  the  story  of  their  valor. 

At  Desmayo  that  little  force  of  479  Cubans  rode  against 
magazine-rifles,  firing  twenty  shots  a minute,  and  breech- 
loading  artillery,  and  held  their  position  in  the  face  of 
that  pitiless  fire  until  fifty-two  per  cent,  had  tumbled 
from  their  horses,  killed  or  wounded. 

But  nobody  has  written  a poem  about  us,  or  ever  will. 


FREDERICK  FUNSTON. 

Mr.  Funston  went  to  Cuba  in  August,  1896,  on  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Rafael  Cabrera.  About  two 
weeks  after  bis  arrival  he  was  incorporated  in  the  force 
of  Maximo  Gomez,  and  placed  in  charge  of  two  guns — 
including  a twelve-pound  Hotchkiss  brought  by  Cabrera 
— with  the  rank  of  Captain. 

He  commanded  these  two  guns  in  the  twelve  days’ siege 
of  Cascorra,  a small  town  defended  by  three  forts,  and  in 
the  engagement  at  La  Machuca,  with  the  Spanish  column 
that,  on  October  4.  raised  the  siege.  Although  Cascorra 
was  practically  a Cuban  defeat,  Mr.  Funston  states  that 
Gomez  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  his  artillery- 
men that  he  issued  a general  order  complimenting  them. 
After  the  battle  of  Desmayo,  on  October  8, Gomez  marched 
to  meet  Calixto  Garcia,  near  Guimaro. 

After  a conference,  Gomez  and  Garcia  agreed  to  attack 
the  town  of  Guimaro,  which  was  defended  by  eleven 
small  forts.  Major  VV.  D.  Osgood,  of  Garcia’s  forces,  who 
bad  charge  of  the  artillery,  fell  on  the  second  day,  and 
Captain  Funston  succeeded  to  the  command.  He  was 
promoted  to  Major,  and  made  chief  of  artillery  on  the  day 
that  the  town  surrendered.  Early  in  the  following  month 
he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Lugonas  and  Cascorra, 
and  then  marched  to  the  east  with  Garcia.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  numerous  engagements  enst  of  the  Canto 
River,  in  the  bombardment  of  t lie  Jiguani  forts,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Bairc  and  Monte  Alto.  News  having  reached 
General  Garcia  of  the  landing  of  Roloff  at  Banes  with  a 
large  supply  of  war  material,  he  marched  thither  at  once 
with  4000  men.  Roloff  brought,  among  other  artillery, 
a Sims-Dudly  pneumatic  dynamite  gun,  which  played 
such  havoc  several  months  later  at  Las  Tunas.  Major 
Funston  participated  in  the  series  of  engagements  that 
followed  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  land  and  naval  force 
at  Banes,  and  on  May  11  bombarded  the  Sanaa  forts  for 
General  Torres.  On  August  28  General  Garcia  attacked 
the  town  of  Las  Tunas,  defended  by  twenty-one  forts. 


Major  Funston  commanded  the  five  guns  used  in  the  op- 
eration, and  on  the  fall  of  the  place,  after  two  days  and 
nights  of  fighting,  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He  took  part  in  the  fights  with  General  Luque’s  Spanish 
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column  in  September.  On  December  12  he  attempted  to 
ride  unaccompanied  across  the  railroad  line  that  extended 
from  Nuevitas  to  Puerto  Principe,  and  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade, wns  taken  prisoner.  He  eventually  secured  his 
release,  and  upon  giving  his  parole  to  give  the  insurgents 
no  further  aid,  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WKNDISH  WIT. 

THE  gray  plain  of  the  Wolfmark,  which  we  had 
been  traversing  ever  since  we  descended  out  of 
the  steep  Weiss  Thor  of  the  city  of  Thorn,  had 
now  begun  to  break  into  ridges  and  mounded  hills 
of  stiff  red  clay.  I,  who  had  often  kept  my  watch  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  Red  Tower,  looked  with  astonish- 
ment back  upon  the  city  I had  left.  Seen  from  the  plain, 
Thorn  had  an  aspect  almost  imperial. 

It  rose  above  the  colorless  flat  of  gray  suddenly,  unex- 
pectedly. The  city,  with  its  numberless  gables,  spires  of 
churches,  turreted  gate-houses,  occupied  a ridge  of  grad- 
ually swelling  ground  which  rose  like  a huge  whaleback 
from  the  misty  plain.  Its  walls  were  gray  and  far-stretch- 
ing. But  as  we  travelled  further  into  the  Wolfmark,  the 
city  seemed  to  sink  deeper  into  the  plain,  and  the  dark 
castle  of  Duke  Casimir  to  shoot  higher  into  the  skies;  so 
that  presently,  as  we  looked  back,  we  could  only  see  the 
Wolfsberg  itself,  the  abode  of  cruelty  and  wrong,  black 
against  the  white  sky  of  noon. 

Its  flanking  towers  stood  up  above  the  battlemented 
wall,  their  turrets  climbing  higher  and  higher  towards 
heaven,  till  the  topmost  Red  Tower — that  in  which  my 
father's  garret  was,  and  in  which  I had  spent  my  entire 
life  until  this  day— soared  straight  upward  above  them 
all,  like  a threatening  index -finger  pointing  not  into  the 
clear  sky  of  a summer’s  day,  but  into  clouds  and  thick 
darkness. 

I was  glad  when  at  last  we  lost  sight  of  it.  Then,  in- 
deed, I felt  that,  I had  left  my  old  life  behind  me.  And 
in  spite  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde’s  ink-pool  prophecy  and  my 
love  for  my  father — such  as  it  was — I did  not  mean  ever 
to  return  within  that  baleful  circle  of  gray  and  weary 
plain  upon  which  the  Red  Tower  looked  down. 

Seeing  that  the  maids  were  inclined  to  talk,  the  one  with 
the  other,  or  rather  that  the  Lady  Ysolinde  spoke  confi- 
dentially with  Helene,  and  that  Helene  now  answered  her 
without  embarrassment  and  with  frank  equal  glances,  I 
dropped  gradually  behind  and  rode  with  the  two  stout 
men-at-arms.  These  I found  to  be  stout  lads  enough,  but 
of  a strangely  reserved  and  taciturn  nature,  each  ever 
waiting  for  the  other  to  answer,  being,  like  most  Wendisli 
men,  much  averse  to  questioning,  and  still  more  stiff  as 
to  replying. 

“ You  are  men  of  Plassenburg?”  I said  to  the  nearest, 
simply  and  innocently  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  cordiality  of  our  relations. 

Whereupon  he  turned  his  head  slowly  about  to  his 
neighbor,  as  it  were  to  consult  him.  The  glance  said,  as 
clearly  as  monk’s  script,  “What  shall  we  answer  to  this 
troublesome,  inquisitive  fellow?” 

At  first  I thought  that  perhaps  they  spoke  not  the 
common  dialect,  and  that  as  we  were  travelling  towards 
regions  roughly  Wendisli,  and  but  lately  heathen,  they 
might  have  some  unknown  speech  of  their  own.  So,  as 
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is  ever  the  custom  with  folk  that  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues,  I repeated  the  question 
in  mine  own  language,  in  a louder  tone,  supposing  that 
that  would  do  as  well. 

“You  are  men  of  the  country  of  Plassenburg?"  said  L 
as  loud  as  I could  bawl. 

“ We  are  not  deaf — we  have  all  our  faculties,  praise  the 
saints!”  said  the  more  distant  of  the  two,  looking  not  at 
me,  but  at  his  companion.  He  nodded  back  at  his  com- 
panion’s reply,  as  if  it  had  been  delicately  calculated  at 
once  to  answer  my  question  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
commit  them  to  any  dangerous  opiuions. 

I tried  again. 

“Your  prince,  I hear,  is  a true  man,  brave,  and  well 
versed  in  war?” 

The  shorter  and  stouter  man,  who  rode  beside  me, 
glanced  once  at  my  face,  and  slowly  turned  his  head  to 
his  companion  in  a long  questioning  gaze.  Then  as  slow- 
ly be  turned  his  head  back  again. 

“Umph!”  he  said,  judicially,  with  a movement  of  his 
head  which  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  a successful 
compromise  between  a nod  and  a shake,  just  as  his  remark 
mif'bt  very  well  have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  say 

Yes”  and  “No”  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  not  encouraging  to  one  who,  like  myself,  was 
in  high  spirits  and  much  inclined  for  conversation.  Hut 
I was  not  to  lie  so  easily  beaten  off. 

“The  Prince  of  Plassenburg  has  a Princess,”  I said, 
“ who  is  often  upon  her  travels?” 

It  was  an  innocent  remark,  and,  so  far  ns  I could  see, 
not  one  iu  itself  highly  humorous;  but  it  broke  up  the 
gravity  of  these  red-bearded  northern  bears  as  if  it  had 
been  the  latest  gay  sally  of  the  court-fool. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  the  more  distant  lanky  man.  rock- 
ing himself  in  his  saddle  till  the  pennon  on  his  lance 
shook  and  the  point  dipped  towards  his  horse’s  ear. 

“ Ho!  ho!”  chorussed  his  companion,  slapping  bis  thigh 
jovially.  “Jorinn,  did  you  hear  that?  ‘The  Prince  of 
Plassenburg  hath  a Princess,  and  she  is  often  upon  her 
travels.’  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ho!  lio!  ho!” 

“ He  hath  said  it!  Ho!  ho!  He  hath  said  it!  He  is  a 
wise  fellow,  after  all,  this  Jack-pudding  of  Thorn!”  cried 
the  other,  teeheeing  with  laughter  till  he  nearly  wept 
upon  his  own  saddle-bow. 

I began  to  get  angry.  For  we  men  of  Thorn  were  not 
accustomed  to  be  so  flouted  by  any  strangers,  keeping 
mostly  our  own  customs,  ntid  reining  in  the  few  strangers 
who  ventured  to  visit  Duke  Casimir’s  dominions  pretty 
tightly.  Least  of  all  could  I brook  insolence  from  these 
Wendisli  boors  from  the  outskirts  of  half-pagau  Bor- 
russia. 

“ The  Prince  of  Plassenburg  hath  churls  among  bis 
retinue,” said  I,  hotly,  “if  they  be  all  like  you  two  Jacks, 
that  cannot  answer  a simple  question  without  singing 
like  donkeys  upon  a common  where  there  are  no  thistles 
to  keep  them  quiet.” 

Sir  Thicksides,  the  jolter-head  nearest  me,  set  his  thumb 
out  to  stick  it  into  the  side  armor  of  Longlegs,  his  com- 
panion, who  rode  cheek  by  jowl  with  him. 

“ Oo-oo-ahoo!”  cried  he,  crowing  with  mirth,  as  if  I bad 
said  a yet  more  facetious  thing.  “ 'Tis  a simple  question: 

‘ Hath  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg  a Princess,  and  is  she 
not  oft — ahoo!’  Boris,  prod  me  with  thy  lance-sliaft  hard, 
to  keep  me  from  doing  myself  an  ill  turn  with  this  fel- 
low’s innocence.” 

“Hold  up,  Jorian!”  answered  the  long  man,  promptly 
pouuding  him  on  the  bnck  with  the  butt  of  his  spear. 
“ Hold  up,  fat  Jorian!  Let  not  thy  love  of  mirth  do  thee 
an  injury.  For  thou  wert  a good  comrade,  and  fools 
were  ever  apt  to  divert  thee  too  much.  I have  seen  thee 
at  this  before — that  time  we  went  to  Wilna.  and  the  fel- 
low in  motley  gave  thee  griping  spasms  with  his  tom- 
foolery.” 

Then  was  I mainly  angry,  as  indeed  I had  sufficient 
occasion. 

“You  are  but  churls,  and  the  next  thing  to  knaves. 
And  I will  e’en  inform  the  Prince  when  we  arrive  what 
like  are  the  men  whom  he  sets  to  escort  ladies  to  his 
castle.” 

But  though  they  were  silenter  after  this,  it  was  not  from 
any  alarm  at  my  words  of  ply,  but  simply  because  they 
lmd  laughed  themselves  out.  For  as  1 rode  on  in  high 
dudgeon  half-way  between  the  women  and  the  men-at- 
arms,  I could  see  them,  with  the  corner  of  an  eye.  still 
nudging  each  other  with  their  thumbs  and  throwing  back 
their  heads,  and  the  breeze  blew  me  scraps  of  their  limit- 
ed conversation. 

“llo!  ho!  Good,  was  it  not?  ‘The  Prince  hath  a 
Princess,  and  she — ’ Ho!  ho!  Good!” 

The  ridges  of  clay  of  which  1 have  spoken  continued, 
and  increased  in  size  as  we  went  on.  It  was  a dried-up, 
speckled,  unwholesome-looking  land.  And  people  upon 
it  there  were  none  that  we  could  see.  The  large  fortified 
farms  bad  ceased  altogether.  A certain  frightful  monot- 
ony reigned  everywhere.  Ravines,  like  cracks  which  the 
sun  makes  in  mud,  but  a thousand  times  greater,  began  to 
split  the  bills  perpendicularly  to  their  very  roots.  The 
path  wound  perilously  this  way  and  that  among  them. 
And  presently  Jorian  and  Boris  rode  past  me  to  take  the 
lead,  for  Ysolinde  and  Helene  were  inclined  to  mistake 
the  way  as  often  as  they  came  to  the  crossing  of  the  in- 
tricate paths. 

And  as  these  two  jolly  jackasses  rode  pnst  at  my  right 
side  I could  see  the  thumb  of  long  Boris  curving  towards 
the  ribs  of  his  companion,  and  the  shoulders  of  both 
shaking  as  they  chuckled. 

“ A simpleton’s  question,  i’  faith,  yes.  ITo!  lio!  Good!” 
they  chorussed.  “ ‘The  Prince  hath  a Princess,’  the  cock 
hath  a hen,  and  she — Ha!  ha!  Good!” 

At  that  moment  I could  with  pleasure  have  slain  Jorian 
and  Boris  for  open-mouthed,  unshaven,  slab  sided  Weml- 
ish  pigs,  ns  indeed  they  were. 

Yet.  bad  I done  so,  we  had  fared  but  ill  without  them. 
For  had  they  been  a thousand  limes  jackasses  and  rot- 
ten pudding-heads  (as  they  were),  at  least,  they  knew  the 
way,  and  something  of  the  people  among  whom  we  were 
going. 

And  so,  in  a little  while,  as  we  wound  our  way  along 
the  face  of  these  perilous  rifts  in  the  baked  clay,  with  the 
mottled,  inefficient  river  feeling  its  way  gingerly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  buff-colored  ravine,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  see  Jorian  and  Boris  turn  sharply  at  right  angles 
and  ride  single  file  up  one  of  the  dry  lateral  cracks,  which 
opened,  as  it  were,  directly  into  the  hill-side! 

They  did  this  without  ever  looking  at  the  landmarks. 
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like  men  who  are  anyways  uncertain  of  their  road.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  wheeled  confidently  and  rode  jaunt- 
ily on,  and  we  three  meekly  followed,  having  by  this 
time  lost  the  Lubber  Fiend,  the  Lord  doubtless  knew 
where,  and  we  must  have  followed  Boris  and  Jorian  un- 
questioningly  liad  they  led  us  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  indeed,  at  first  sight,  they  seemed  to  be  doing. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TIIK  KARTII  DWKLLKP.S  OF  NO  MAN’S  LAND. 

Then  presently  we  came  to  a strange  place,  the  like  of 
which  I have  never  seen,  save  here  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mark  and  the  northern  Wendish  lands.  Some  amalgam 
of  lime,  or  binding  stuff  of  some  sort,  had  glued  the  clay 
of  the  ravines  together,  and  set  it  stiff  and  fast  like  dried 
plaster.  So,  as  we  went  up  the  narrow,  perilous  path, 
our  horses  had  to  tread  very  warily,  lest,  going  too  near  the 
edge,  they  should  chip  off  enough  of  the  foothold  to  send 
themselves  and  their  riders  whirling  neck  over  toes  to  the 
bottom. 

All  at  once  the  Little  Playmate,  who  was  riding  before 
me,  screamed  out  sharp  and  shrill,  and  I hastened  up  to 
her,  thinking  she  hud  fallen  upon  a misfortune.  I found 
her  palfrey  with  ears  pricked  and  distended  nostril,  gazing 
at  a head  in  a red  nightcap  which  was  set  out  of  a hole  in 
the  red  clay. 

‘ The  country  of  gnomes!  Of  a surety,  yes!  And 
hitherto  I had  thought  it  but  the  nonsense  of  folk-tales  !” 
said  I to  myself. 

Which  is  what  we  shall  say  one  day  of  more  things  than 
red  nightcapped  heads. 

But  the  Little  Playmate  uttered  scream  after  scream, 
for  the  head  continued  coolly  to  stare  at  her,  as  if  fixed 
over  the  gateway  by  the  craft  of  some  cave-dwelling  imp 
of  the  Red  Axe. 

I noticed,  however,  that  the  head  chewed  a straw  and 
spat,  which  I deemed  a gnome  would  not  do  — though 
wherefore  straws  and  spitting  are  not  free  to  gnomes  I 
do  not  know  and  could  not  have  told.  Yet,  at  all  events, 
such  was  my  belief.  And  a serviceable  one  enough  it  was, 
since  it  took  the  fear  out  of  me  and  gave  me  back  my 
speech.  And  when  a man  can  speak  he  can  fight.  Con- 
trariwise it  is  when  a woman  will  not  fight  that  she  can 
talk  best,  as  one  may  see  in  any  congress  of  two  angry 
vixens.  So  long  as  they  rail  there  is  but  threatening  and 
safe  recriminations,  but  when  one  waxes  silent,  then  ’ware 
nails  and  teeth!  And  I am  not  in  my  dotage  to  use  such 
illustrations — as  not  unnaturally  snyeth  the  first  to  read 
my  history. 

“ Good  man,”  cried  I,  to  Red  Cap  in  the  wall,  “ I know 
not  why  you  stick  your  ugly  head  out  of  the  mud,  but 
retract  it,  I pray  you.  For  do  you  not  see  that  it  alarms 
the  lady  and  affrights  her  beast?” 

The  man  nodded  intelligently,  but  went  on  coolly  chew- 
ing his  straw. 

Then  I went  up  to  him,  and,  as  civilly  as  I could,  took 
him  by  the  chin  and  thrust  his  head  back  into  the  hole. 
And  as  I did  so  I saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  wall  of 
the  clay  cliff,  tough  and  gritty  with  its  alloy  of  lime,  had 


been  cut  and  hewn  into  houses  and  huts  with  doors  of 
wood,  and  in  some  cases  even  windows  with  bars — very 
marvellous  to  see,  and  such  as  I have  never  witnessed 
elsewhere.  Presently,  at  the  trampling  of  the  feet  of  so 
many  horses,  people  began  to  throng  to  their  doors,  and 
children  peered  out  at  windows  and  cried  to  each  other 
shrilly,  “See  the  Christians!” 

For  so,  being  but  lately  pagans  ihemselves,  if  not  partly 
so  to  this  day,  these  outlandish  men  of  the  border  No 
Man’s  Land  culled  us  of  the  south. 

Presently  we  came  to  an  opeu  space  sloping  away  from 
the  sheer  cliff,  where  was  a wall  and  a door  greater  than 
the  rest. 

Jorian  rode  directly  up  to  the  gate,  which  was  of  the 
same  dull  brick-red  as  the  rest  of  the  curious  town.  He 
took  the  butt  of  his  lance  and  thumped  and  bauged  lusti- 
ly upon  it.  For  a time  there  was  no  reply,  but  the  num- 
ber of  heads  thrust  out  at  neighboring  windows,  and  the 
swarms  of  townsfolk  on  the  pathways  before  and  behind 
us,  enormously  increased. 

Jorian  thundered  ugain,  kicking  with  his  foot,  and 
swearing  in  mingled  Wendish  and  German.  Then  he 
took  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  setting  it  to  a hole  in  the 
wall  above  his  head,  he  hooked  out  an  entire  wooden 
window  frame,  as  one  is  taught  to  pull  out  a shrimp  with 
a pin  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Whereupon  a sudden  outcry  arose  within  the  house,  and 
a head  popped  angrily  out  of  the  aperture  so  suddenly 
created.  But  as  instantly  it  returned  within.  For  Jorian 
tossed  the  lattice  to  the  ground  by  the  door,  and  thrust 
his  spear-head  into  the  cravat  of  red  which  the  man  had 
about  his  throat,  shouting  at  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince,  of  the  Duke,  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Archbishop, 
of  all  potentates,  lay  and  secular,  to  come  down  and  open 
the  gates.  The  man  in  the  red  cravat  was  threatened 
with  the  strappado,  with  the  water -torture,  with  the 
brodequins,  and  finally  with  the  devil’s  cannon — which, 
according  to  our  man-at-arms,  was  to  be  planted  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  ravine,  and  which  would  infallibly 
bring  the  whole  of  their  wretched  town  tumbling  down 
into  the  gulf  like  swallows’  nests  from  under  the  eaves. 

And  this  last  threat  seemed  to  have  more  weight  than 
all  the  rest,  probably  because  the  Prince  of  Plnssenburg 
had  already  done  something  of  the  kind  to  some  other 
similar  town,  and  the  earth- burrowers  of  Erdberg  had 
good  reason  to  fear  the  thunder  of  his  artillery. 

At  all  events,  the  great  door  opened,  and  a man  of  the 
same  brick-red  as  all  the  rest  of  the  town  appeared  at  the 
portal.  He  bowed  profoundly,  and  Jorian  addressed  him 
in  some  outlandishly  compounded  speech,  of  which  I 
could  only  understand  certain  oft-recurring  words,  us 
“lodging,”  “ victualling,” and  "order  of  the  Prince.” 

So  presently,  after  a long  and,  on  the  side  of  our  escort, 
a stormy  conference,  we  were  permitted  to  enter.  Our 
horses  were  secured  at  the  mangers,  which  extended  all 
along  one  side,  while  opposite  to  the  horses,  but  similar  to 
their  accommodation  in  every  respect,  were  stalls  wherein 
various  families  seemed  to  have  encamped  for  the  night. 

With  ull  the  air  of  a special  favor  conferred,  we  were 
informed  that  we  must  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  room,  and  make  the  best  of  the  hardened  floor 
there.  This  information,  conveyed  with  a polite  wave  of 
the  hand  and  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  our  landlord, 
seemed,  uot  unnaturally,  to  put  Jorian  and  Boris  into  a 
furious  passion,  for  they  drew  their  swords  and  cleared  the 
capes  of  their  leathern  jacks  for  fighting.  So,  not  to  be 
outdone,  I drew  my  weapon  ulso,  and  stood  by  to  protect 
Helene  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

These  two  stood  close  together  behind  us,  but  continued 
to  talk  indifferently,  chiefly  of  dress  and  jewels,  which 
surprised  me,  both  in  the  strange  circumstances  and  be- 
cause I knew  that  Helene  lmd  seen  no  more  of  them  than 
the  valueless  trinkets  which  had  belonged  to  my  mother, 
which  abode  in  a green-lined  box  in  the  Red  T ver.  Yet 
to  speak  of  such  things  seems  to  come  natural  to  all  wo- 
men. 

As  if  they  had  mutually  arranged  it  “from  all  eter- 
nity,” as  the  clerks  say,  Jorian  and  Boris  took,  without 
hesitation,  each  a door  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  setiing 
their  shoulders  to  it,  they  pushed  it  open,  and  went  with- 
in, sword  in  hand,  leaving  me  alone  to  protect  the  ladies 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  horses. 

Presently  out  from  the  doors  by  which  our  conductors 
had  entered  there  came  tumbling  a crowd  of  men  and 
women,  some  carrying  straw  bolsters  and  wisps  of  liny, 
others  bearing  cooking  utensils,  and  all  in  various  disha- 
bille. Then  ensued  a great  buzzing  and  stirring,  much 
angry  growling  on  the  part  of  the  disturbed  men.  and 
shrill  culling  of  women  for  their  errant  children. 

Helene  looked  sufficiently  pitiful  and  disturlied  as  these 
preparations  were  being  made.  But  the  Lady  Ysolinde 
scarcely  noticed  them,  taking  apparently  all  the  riot  and 
delay  as  so  much  testimony  to  the  important  quality  of 
such  great  ones  of  the  earth  as  could  afford  to  travel  un- 
der the  escort  of  two  valiant  men-at-arms. 

Presently  came  Jorian  and  Boris  out  at  a third  door, 
having  met  somewhere  in  the  back  parts  of  the  warren. 

They  came  up  to  the  Lady  Ysolinde  and  bowed  hum- 
bly. 

“Will  your  ladyship  deign  to  choose  her  •chamber? 
They  are  all  empty.  Thereafter  we  shall  see  that  proper 
furniture,  such  as  the  place  affords,  is  provided  for  your 
highness.” 

I could  not  but  wonder  at  so  much  dignity  expended 
upon  the  daughter  of  Master  Gerard,  the  lawyer  of  Thorn. 
But  Ysolinde  took  their  reverence  as  a matter  of  course. 
She  lifted  her  right  hand  with  a little  casual  flirLof  the 
fingers  which  said,  “ Lead  on!” 

Then  Jorian  marshalled  us  within,  Boris  standing  at 
the  door  to  let  us  pass,  and  bringing  his  sword  blade  with 
a little  click  of  salute  to  the  perpendicular  as  each  of  us 
passed.  But  I chanced  to  meet  his  eye  ns  I went  within, 
whereat  the  rogue  deliberately  winked,  and  I could  plain- 
ly see  his  shoulders  heave.  I kuew  that  he  was  still 
chewing  the  cud  of  his  stale  and  ancieut  jest,  “ The  Prince 
hath  a Princess,  and  she!” 

I could  have  disembowelled  the  villain.  But,  after  all, 
he  was  certainly  doing  us  some  service,  though  in  a most 
provocative  and  high-handed  manner. 

[TO  BE  OOKTIN0ED.] 
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FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES  OF  PENSION-SHARKS;  USELESSNESS 

OF-  PENSION-ATTORNEYS. 


THE  question  of  pension  reform,  in  the  interest  of 
the  deserving  soldier  and  the  public  alike,  has 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  great  army  of  pen- 
sion-attorneys has  taken  the  field.  At  present 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  are  undergoing  siege.  The  ammunition  con- 
sists of  letters,  winch  are  poured  in  by  the  mails  from 
every  section  of  the  land.  Heretofore*  in  such  genernl 
uprisings  of  these  attorneys,  their  artillery  force  has  em- 
braced many  influential  newspapers.  There  is  great 
promise  in  the  fact  that  to-day  every  journal  of  conse- 
quence in  either  party  stands  for  the  soldier  and  pension 
reform.  This  situation  is  not  only  the  silencing  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery,  but  the  turning  of  many  guns  upon  his 
assaulting  columns. 

While  deprived  of  artillery,  the  small -arms,  firing 
letters,  still  make  deadly  work  among  public  men.  By 
every  mail  they  are  informed  that  the  old  soldiers  are 
everywhere  in  revolt;  that  the  soldier  vote  is  being  rap- 
idly lost;  that  their  district  is  fast  going  over  to  the  ene- 
my; that  the  feeling  prevails  that  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  is  unfriendly  to  the  soldier;  that  they  fared 
even  better  under  the  last  administration,  as  they  clearly 
see  from  the  lists  of  pensions  issued.  To  the  discredit  of 
far  too  many  of  those  who  receive  letters  of  this  character, 
they  first  lose  courage,  and  then  are  stampeded  by  them. 
They  communicate  their  fears  to  the  President,  and  find 
that  he  is  under  a sharp  fire  of  the  same  sort.  They 
leave  the  floors  of  Congress,  where  they  insist  that  high- 
water  mark  has  been  reached  with  pensions,  and  crowd 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  insist  that 
the  daily  issue  shall  be  decidedly  increased  to  save  their 
districts.  Anti  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  record 
of  the  last  six  months,  to  January  1,  shows  that  original 
pensions  are  being  granted  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty-two 
thousand  a year,  and  increase  at  the  rate  of  over  thirty 
thousand  annually. 

When  the  government  recognizes  an  army  of  over  fifty 
thousand  pension -attorneys,  and  turns  the  whole  force 
loose  to  beat  the  bushes  throughout  the  land,  and  in  every 
corner  of  it,  for  new  claimants,  what  ground  can  there  be 
for  any  sane  belief  in  the  announcements  at  each  suc- 
cessive session  of  Congress  that  the  pension  roll  has  reach- 
ed the  limit,  and  must  now  decrease?  So  long  as  the 
present  laws  and  methods  continue,  not  only  will  there  be 
no  diminution  of  the  pension  roll,  but  its  marked  increase 
is  certain  for  years  to  come. 

The  size  and  composition  of  this  body  of  so-called  at- 
torneys, as  well  as  their  methods,  should  have  careful 
attention.  Their  numbers  equal  those  of  the  Union  army 
in  some  of  the  most  notable  engagements  of  the  war. 

While  there  are  many  honorable  attorneys,  who  with 
their  other  practice  include  pension  business,  there  are 
very  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  deal  exclusively  in  pen- 
sions who  are  not  guilty  of  grave  irregularities,  or  who  do 
not  fleece  both  the  government  and  their  clients.  The 
records  of  the  fraud  files  in  the  Pension  Office  show  this, 
and  show  it,  too,  in  most  glaring  lights.  Within  the  last 
four  years  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  fraudulent  cases 
have  received  the  formal  attention  of  the  Law  Division 
of  the  Pension  Office.  Congress  could  not  do  a better  ser- 
vice than  to  call  for  the  records  of  these  cases  and  print 
them.  This  was  done  in  1884,  when  General  Dudley  was 
Commissioner  of  Pensions.  It  then  required  a volume  of 
1007  pages,  called  Irregular  Practices  of  Certain  Attor- 
neys, to  present  the  fraud  cases  then  pending.  Nearly 
every  pension-claim  agency  in  Washington  was  involved, 
and.'as  a result,  scores  of  them  were  disbarred,  and  many 
of  them  were  broken  up.  Such  publication  to  day  would 
be  equally  startling,  and  of  equal  benefit  to  the  soldier 
and  the  Pension  Office. 

The  army  of  pension-attorneys  is  unquestionably  a for- 
midable body.  It  is  controlled  and  directed  by  its  un- 
scrupulous members.  These  latter  are  its  mouth-piece  in 
addressing  the  soldiers  and  intimidating  public  men. 
Whenever  the  question  of  protecting  soldiers  against 
them  arises,  they  gather  in  every  community  of  the  land, 
like  the  Ephesian  silversmiths,  to  shield  their  craft  from 
danger.  They  rally  and  shout  without  ceasing,  from  the 
assembling  of  every  session  of  Congress  to  its  close, 
“Great  are  all  friends  of  the  soldier!”  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen,  there  is  now  hope 
that  all  these  are  likely  to  be  called  in  question  for  their 
uproar.  Think  of  a body,  largely  of  unscrupulous  men, 
equal  to  the  numbers  on  the  Union  firing-line  in  many  of 
our  great  battles,  active,  alert,  bent  only  on  fees,  carefully 
searching  every  soldier’s  home,  or  the  homes  of  their 
heirs,  for  clients  and  victims— all  under  the  nominal  au- 
thority of  the  government — and  posing  with  brazen  osteu- 
tation  as  the  only  friends  and  protectors  of  the  soldier 
against  his  “enemies.”  This  army  of  over  fifty  thousand 
drummers  for  pensions  of  all  classes  is  not  without  the  sin- 
ews of  war.  In  the  last  nine  years  it  has  received  nearly 
$14,000,000  in  regular  fees,  paid  through  the  government. 
Besides,  during  all  this  time  there  has  been  active  and 
successful  foraging  for  irregular  fees. 

These  hosts — chiefly  of  darkness— have  never  before 
been  so  thoroughly  aroused  as  now.  They  see  clearly 
that  never  has  the  need  of  concerted  and  desperate  action 
been  so  great.  The  fact  that  the  entire  influential  press 
is  united  against  them  is  notice  of  a threatening  and  most 
serious  condition  which  has  not  heretofore  existed.  The 
unanimous  action  favoring  pension  reform,  of  the  Union 
Veteran  Legion,  made  up  exclusively  ns  it  is  of  fighting 
soldiers  of  two  years’  service,  unless  sooner  disabled  by 
wounds,  sounds  to  this  great,  army  of  foragers  in  veterans’ 
homes  like  a long  roll  summoning  all  real  friends  of  sol- 
diers to  action. 

Among  those  who  have  given  the  question  of  pension 
reform  careful  study,  the  first,  the  most  important,  and 
the  essential  step  is  to  abolish  the  pension-attorneys  al- 
together. The  next  step  should  be  to  publish  the  rolls. 
The  publication  of  the  lists  with  these  attorneys  in  the 
field  would  afford  them  and  their  countless  drummers 
a guide  to  every  pensioner  in  the  land.  The  army  of 
foragers  for  applicants  would  make  domiciliary  visits, 
and  few  would  be  the  dwellings  where  they  did  not  find 
some  member  who  tinder  liberal  laws  was  entitled  to  a 
pension,  either  as  principal,  widow,  minor,  or  dependent. 
When  the  pension  roll  was  published  in  1885,  the  dens  of 
most  of  the  pension-attorneys  in  Washington  became  as  ac- 
tive as  the  business  place  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  Circulars 
which  rung  all  the  changes  in  cunning,  plausibility,  and 


rascality  loaded  the  mails  for  weeks  to  their  utmost  limit. 
Under  the  liberal  construction  of  the  later  laws  the  op- 
portunity for  a second  profitable  shearing  of  the  nation’s 
pensioners  would  be  far  greater  than  before.  The  army 
of  attorneys  should  be  mustered  out— most  of  them  in 
disgrace — and  then  the  interests  of  honorable  pensioners 
and  of  the  public  could  be  served  by  priming  the  rolls. 

If  any  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress  is  desir- 
ous of  performing  practical  service  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  soldiers,  let  him  secure  the  passage  of  a resolution  call- 
ing for  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  and  orders  in 
the  Pension  Office  relating  to  irregular  practices  of  pen- 
sion-attorneys for  the  last  five  years.  Congress  and  the 
country  would  be  shocked  into  demands  for  abolishing 
these  middle  - men,  and  soldiers  would  be  rescued  from 
despoilers. 

Every  interest  of  the  soldier  and  his  family  calls  for  the 
abolition  of  the  present  system  of  practice  before  the  Pen- 
sion Office.  The  argument  for  this  change,  when  exam- 
ined from  every  side  of  the  question,  is  strong  and  con- 
clusive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  surely  could  never  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  government,  while  making  provisions  of 
unparalleled  liberality  for  its  disabled  veterans,  to  so  hedge 
the  way  to  securing  that  relief  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  veteran,  his  widow,  or  his  child  to  resort  to  the  aid  of 
grasping  claim-agents.  This  would  have  been  to  extend 
relief  with  one  hand  and  clear  the  way  for  rond-agents  to 
prey  upon  it  with  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  this  could 
not  have  been  intended.  It  is  as  clear  that  no  necessity 
for  such  aid  exists.  And  yet  almost  from  the  first,  and 
practically  for  many  years,  the  procurement  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s liberal  gift  to  its  soldiers  has  been  altogether 
turned  over  to  a class  of  men  who,  as  a class,  in  spite  of 
all  honorable  exceptions,  are  justly  denominated  pension- 
sharks. 

The  opportunities  for  securing  rich  harvests  from  the 
fields  where  a grateful  government  was  lavishing  its 
millions,' even  its  hundreds  of  millions,  were  too  great 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  clnss  which  set  themselves 
to  squeeze  all  possible  profit  from  the  veterans.  So  the 
present  order  of  pension -attorneys  sprung  up,  and  rapidly 
crowded  a large  proportion  of  reputable  attorneys  out  of 
the  business,  bv  resul  ting  to  means  which  the  latter  would 
not  employ.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  case  is  that 
this  horde  of  ravagers  everywhere  plead  their  recognition 
by  the  government  as  sufficient  evidence  of  respectable 
and  honest  standing. 

It  is  a travesty  upon  everything  relating  to  the  practice 
of  law  to  call  this  army  of  leeches  attorneys.  The  large 
majority  of  them  have  little  if  any  legal  knowledge. 
They  are  admitted  to  practice  under  rules  so  lax  that  any 
sharp  shyster  can  sufficiently  comply  with  them  to  have 
his  name  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  “ recognized  attorneys 
practising  before  the  Pension  Bureau.”  A large  class  of 
them  are  incapable  of  properly  executing  pension  papers. 
It  is  now  estimated  at  the  Pension  Office  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  papers  in  the  cases  originating  outside  of  Wash- 
ington are  not  prepared  by  the  attorneys,  but  are  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  work  of  the  notary  or  the  justice  of  the 
peace  who  executes  the  papers.  In  many  cases  these  local 
officials  not  only  fill  out  the  necessary  blanks,  but  prepare 
the  evidence  and  forward  it  to  the  so-called  attorneys, 
whose  sole  part  in  the  case  is  to  act  as  middle-men,  filing 
the  papers  in  the  pension  Office,  and  finally  having  the 
fee  in  successful  enses  handed  over  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  moneys  due  to  the  pensioner.  Cases 
reach  the  Pension  Office  where  the  declarations  and  affi- 
davits were  not  even  reviewed  by  the  attorneys,  the 
claim  being  rushed  in  and  entered  as  theirs,  and  then  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  it  in  its  tangled  shape  left  with 
the  Pension  Office,  calmly  awaiting  the  time  when, 
through  intelligent  work  done  there,  the  pension  is  al- 
lowed, and  the  fee  falls  to  the  attorney  who  has  done  lit- 
tle but  wait.  This  little,  however,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
fleecing  the  applicant,  by  receiving  and  transmitting  all 
calls  for  evidence,  and  at  frequent  intervals  charging 
small  sums  for  postage  and  stationery,  and  additional  fees 
for  extra  services. 

It  seems  strange  that  soldiers  do  not  see  that  there  is 
now  absolutely  no  necessity  for  employing  an  attorney. 
All  the  great  rural  and  farming  communities  of  the  land, 
where  the  veterans  chiefly  reside,  have  long  been  fiercely 
arrayed  against  those  dealers  and  corporations  that  stand 
between  them  and  the  consumer  and  receive  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  This  is  exactly  the 

6 resent  relation  of  the  pension-attorney  to  the  claimant. 

[e  secures  the  case,  files  his  contract  for  a fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  turns  the  case  over  to  the  clerks  and  officials 
of  the  Pension  Office  to  hammer  into  proper  shape,  and 
conduct  to  its  close,  and  hand  him  his  fee.  In  thousands 
of  cases  the  only  part  played  by  attorneys  is  to  receive 
and  forward  the  correspondence  between  the  government 
and  the  claimant,  and,  as  is  easily  seen,  this  sole  service  is 
not  only  altogether  unnecessary,  but  is  a positive  injury 
through  the  delays  which  it  causes.  The  pension-attor- 
ney is  the  soldier’s  middle-man  devouring  his  substance. 

Since  all  the  business  of  the  Pension  Office  is  conducted 
by  correspondence,  why  should  this  not  go  direct  to  the 
claimant?  Those  who  reside  at  a distance  from  Washing- 
ton are  impressed  through  plausible  circulars  with  the 
idea  that  Washington  attorneys  enjoy  some  special  facil- 
ities. Yet  all  of  their  dealings  with  the  Pension  Office 
are  by  letter,  and  in  this  respect  their  facilities  are  the 
same  as  if  their  letters  were  mailed  from  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  veteran  fairly  entitled  to 
pension  or  increase  whose  case  will  not  be  more  rapidly 
conducted  by  direct  dealing  with  the  Pension  Office.  If 
his  disability  is  one  that  he  or  his  family  physician  un- 
derstands. by  writing  a plain  letter  to  the* Pension  Office, 
describing  his  trouble,  he  will  at  once  find  himself  in  the 
hands  of  expert  clerks,  who  will  send  him  blanks,  with 
full  directions  for  filling  them,  and  a statement  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  required.  A notary  or  justice  of  the 
peace  will  put  the  case  in  proper  shape  on  the  blanks,  for 
a fee  no  greater  than  must  be  paid  to  these  same  men 
after  a pcnsion-attorneyr  has  filled  up  the  papers  and  pre- 
sented the  pensioner  to  execute  them.  Thereafter  the 
claimant,  is  in  friendly  hands,  performing  their  work  with- 
out thought  of  a fee,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  dealing 
fairly  by  the  claimant  and  the  government. 

But  the  work  of  the  middle  man  does  not  cease  with 
the  granting  of  a pension  and  the  receipt  of  the  twenty  - 


flve-dollar  fee.  Immediately  a blank  goes  forward  upon 
which  to  apply  for  increase,  and  generally  this  is  accom- 
panied with  an  inquiry  if  some  new  disability  has  not  de- 
veloped. The  point  of  this  is  that  a new  disability,  if 
established,  carries  with  it  another  fee  of  twenty-five  in- 
stead of  the  less  payment  of  ten  dollars  for  simple  in- 
crease. 

Very  few  cases  which  require  the  work  of  experts  on 
pension  laws  are  ever  granted  through  the  work  of  attor- 
neys. Such  cases  are  conducted  throughout  by  the  Pen- 
sion Office,  the  attorney  playing  exactly  the  part  of  a let- 
ter-box in  the  transmission  of  mails.  He  gives  no  active 
assistance  whatever.  So  far  as  he  figures  in  the  case  at 
all,  he  delays  it. 

The  fees  from  claimants  for  securing  increases  fall  but 
little  short,  morally  speaking,  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences,  for  here  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
service  from  an  attorney.  The  Pension  Office  furnishes 
blanks  to  applicants,  orders  a medical  examination,  and 
if  the  report  of  the  surgeon  be  favorable,  the  increase  Is 
granted. 

The  frauds  which  taint  the  pension  rolls  are  largely  the 
work  of  the  pension-attorneys.  They  mislead  the  claim- 
ant into  unwittingly  participating  in  the  preparation  of 
false  papers  and  the  presentation  of  false  evidence.  The 
methods  of  these  frauds  are  legion.  The  moral  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  almost  always  rests  upon  the  attorney, 
and  not  on  the  claimant. 

The  files  of  the  bureau  will  show  case  after  case  of 
fraud  perpetrated  by  attorneys,  agents,  or  subagents,  or 
persons  connected  with  their  offices,  by  meaus  of  false 
papers. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Congress  is  turned  by 
these  pension-attorneys  into  a corps  of  subordinate  clerks 
and  messengers  to  force  forward  their  business  in  the 
Pension  Office.  Senators  and  members  who  hesitate 
about  this  are  brazenly  charged  with  hostility  to  soldiers. 
In  a recent  case  an  attorney,  in  berating  a Representative 
who  had  declined  to  call  up  a case  after  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  had  made  known  how  such  calls  deranged 
the  regular  business  of  the  office,  was  informed  that  fif- 
teen Seuators  and  members  of  the  House  were  calling  up 
cases  upon  his  request.  In  another  case  it  was  ascertained 
at  the  Pension  Office  that  it  had  been  called  up  by  sixteen 
different  Congressmen.  This  kind  of  work  had  become 
so  burdensome  ns  to  require  the  services  of  two  hundred 
clerks  to  perform  it. 

In  a statement  prepared  in  the  Law  Division  it  is  assert- 
ed that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  rejected'  claims  are  filed 
through  attorneys  or  ngents,  and  that  the  rejections  arise 
from  facts  which  any  honest  attorney  could  in  most  cases 
ascertain  in  advance.  It  is  manifest  that  if  claimants  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  bureau  for  information  they  would  be 
correctly  informed,  the  law  and  the  practice  explained  to 
them,  and  the  expense  of  filing  a great  mass  of  testimony 
would  not  be  incurred  by  them,  and  the  time  of  hundreds 
of  clerks  now  employed  on  these  rejected  claims  be  Baved, 
and  they  could  engage  in  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
merit. 

The  argument  for  the  abolition  of  pension-attorneys  is 
strong  and  unanswerable  at  every  point,  and  those  who 
have  the  sole  interest  of  the  veterans  and  their  heirs  at 
heart  cannot  fail  to  support  it.  If  Congress  does  not  see 
fit  to  cut  the  evil  up  by  the  roots,  it  is  likely  that  Com- 
missioner Evans  will  find  some  means  of  purging  his  list 
of  attorneys.  Badly  us  the  pension  roll  may  need  it,  the 
attorney’s  roll  is  in  far  greater  need. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  to  print  the  pension  lists, 
it  must  be  plain  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  the  classes 
objecting  to  any  scrutiny  of  the  pension  rolls  embrace 
only  those  who  fear  the  effect  of  publicity.  These  may 
be  arranged,  according  to  rank,  in  the  following  order — 
fraudulent  pensioners,  undeserving  pensioners,  dishonest 
pension-attorneys,  demagogues  of  both  parties,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  usual  contingent  of  timid  souls  among  public 
men. 

To  pensioners  of  honorable  service,  and  disabilities  of 
any  nature  arising  therefrom,  the  publication  of  the  rolls 
would  be  a new  proclamation  of  their  patriotism,  bring- 
ing them  fresh  congratulations  and  new  honors.  To  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  such  men  publicity  would  excite 
renewed  tenderness  and  respect.  In  short,  to  every  de- 
serving veteran  and  to  every  veteran’s  family  the  pub- 
lished list  would  be  a roll  of  honor.  But  to  those  on  the 
list  through  false  declarations,  supported  by  perjured  af- 
fidavits ; to  those  sought  out  and  solicited  by  pension- 
sharks,  and  persuaded  to  apply  by*  the  countless  forms  of 
misrepresentation  which  these  employ;  to  men  of  wealth; 
to  men  in  easy  circumstances,  into  whose  minds  a doubt 
concerning  the  continuance  of  comfortable  living  has  nev- 
er entered — to  all  these  classes  publicity  would  not  bring 
honor,  while  to  many  of  them  it  would  and  should  cause 
shame. 

The  question  of  pension  reform  is  one  surrounded  by 
many  difficulties.  Of  these,  the  timidity  created  by  the 
threats  of  pension-attorneys  as  to  the  soldier  vote,  and 
their  whole  talk  when  they  falsely  assume  to  speak  for 
the  soldier,  constitute  the  chief  obstacles.  But  this  and  all 
others  would  speedily  disappear  before  a little  just  and 
courageous  dealing  with  the  question.  The  reforms  must 
relate  mainly  to  the  future,  and  all  true  friends  of  the 
soldier,  acting  solely  in  his  best  interests,  should  call  a 
speedy  halt  in  present  excesses  and  nbuses.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  present  methods  and  conditions  continue 
long,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  such  radical  action  as 
shall  work  lasting  injury  to  the  soldier  interest. 

Of  one  thing  botii  soldiers  and  the  country  may  be 
sure — Commissioner  Evans  is  the  man  for  the  contest.  A 
private  soldier  himself,  his  sympathies  for  deserving  sol- 
diers are  keen  and  steady.  He  is  thoroughly  conscientious, 
and  while  believing  in  all  liberal  things  for  deserving 
veterans,  he  abhors  the  professional  old  soldier  who  is  in 
the  contest  for  revenue  only.  He  is  courageous  to  the 
last  degree,  and  he  will  not  be  found  shrinking  from  any 
responsibility,  or  hesitating  about  any  action  which  the 
battle  now  develops  or  may  hereafter  demand.  He  is 
not  in  office  for  revenue.  lie  does  not  depend  upon  it  for 
support.  He  accepted  the  place  with  knowledge  of  its 
requirements,  and  with  determination  fearlessly  to  per- 
form its  duties.  Under  such  a Commissioner  and  leader 
pension  reform  is  now  possible.  If  it  is  not  accomplished 
the  responsibility  will  rest  on  other  shoulders. 

H.  Y.  Boynton. 
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THE  TRANSFORMED  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  WEST. 

OT  only  was  the  year  1897  profitable  to  most  of 
those  engaged  in  the  cattle  industry  in  the  West, 
but  it  served  to  fix  what  will  probably  be  the  per- 
manent lines  along  which  that  industry  will  move 
l develop.  The  cattle  industry  of  to-day  is  not  what 
vas  a dozen  years  ago,  nor  five  yearn  ago,  nor  even  one 
ir  ago.  It  has  been  changing  in  its  methods  from  year 
year,  but  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  has  been  gradual- 
assuming  a form  of  apparent  permanency.  That  form 
uns  a development  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
e all  other  enterprises.  It  means  that  the  live-stock  in- 
stry  is  concentrating  gradually  in  what  is  known  as  the 
ssouri  Valley.  On  the  one  hand  the  packing-houses 
t going  there,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  dealers  in  cat- 
aud  other  animals  for  slaughter  are  bringing  their 


It  is  within  two  or  three  years  that  the  industry  has 
taken  the  form  it  now  has.  Briefly  slated,  that  form  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  following  facts : the  best  breed- 
ing-places for  cattle  are  probably  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the 
climate  is  mild;  the  best  grazing-places  for  cattle  are 
Montana.  Wyoming,  western  Kansas,  and  western  Ne- 
braska, tlie  home  of  the  native  grasses  on  which  the  great 
herds  of  buffalo  used  to  graze;  the  best  feeding  or  fatten- 
ing places  for  cattle  are  eastern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  where  the  corn  that  ripens  them  is 
grown;  the  best  killing-places  for  cattle  are  nearest  the 
feeding-places,  where  the  finishing  process  in  food  prep- 
aration is  put  on,  providing  freight  facilities  are  adequate. 

In  a broad  way  this  movement  in  the  cattle  industry 
is  now  followed.  Vast  herds  are  produced  in  the  warmer 
regions  to  the  south  of  the  Middle  West.  After  reaching 
a suitable  age  they  are  sent  to  the  great  grazing-grounds 
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nimals  into  that  region  for  final  feeding  preparatory  to 
illing. 

There  is  one  good  reason  for  this.  It  is  in  that  region 
lat  the  corn  which  gives  flavor  and  weight  and  fat  to  Tive- 
xick  is  raised.  It  may  not  pay  a farmer  to  raise  corn  for 
welve  or  fifteen  cents  a bushel  as  corn,  but  if  he  can  get 
lirty  cents  a bushel  for  his  corn  by  transforming  it  into 
ddiiional  weight  on  cattle,  it  is  a paying  enterprise.  The 
inner  can  afford  to  pay  transportation  charges  on  thirty- 
ent  corn  in  the  form  of  live-stock. 

The  cattle  are  being  brought  to  where  the  corn  is  grown, 
nd  the  packers,  the  men  who  kill  the  animals  for  food, 
re  going  to  the  same  place,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
o.sts  less  to  ship  meat  dressed  than  on  the  hoof.  If  this 
oncentration  of  the  industry  marks  a distinct  advantage 
o any  one,  it  is  to  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  has  a 
‘ small  bunch  ” of  cattle,  say  from  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
or  sale  year  by  year.  It  means  that  if  other  crops  fail, 
lis  cattle  crop  will  probably  keep  things  moving  in  his 
Misiness.  This  causes  another  decided  step  in  diversified 
arming,  a step  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  successful 
•griculture  in  the  West.  The  lean  years  from  1892  to 
H97  showed  the  desirability  of  keeping  cattle,  and  tliou- 
lands  of  farmers  went  into  it  as  much  for  the  sake  of  get- 
in  g food  for  themselves  and  their  families  as  in  the  hope 
>f  making  money  out  of  it. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  great  cattle  trail  from 
moth  to  north  and  east  or  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  the 
icene  of  picturesque  and  profitable  activity.  Starting  from 
lorthern  Texas  and  contiguous  territory,  great  droves  of 
tattle,  numbering  thousands  upon  thousands,  were  driven 
»ver  a domain  that  was  as  free  as  air  and  water  to  all,  graz- 
ng  as  they  went,  and  taking  on  flesh  or  losing  it,  until  in 
•he  North  the  outreaching  arms  of  the  railroad  were  met. 
The  cattle  were  then  loaded  into  cars  and  shipped  east, 
ihiefly  to  Chicago,  where  they  were  killed.  Civilization 
Moved  west  rapidly,  and  the  great  cattle  trail,  with  its  thou- 
sands of  cowboys  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  dis- 
ippeared  sis  the  era  of  reapers  and  hoes  and  other  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  took  their  places.  The  soothing  songs 
Jf  the  cowboys,  as  they  calmed  the  restless  cattle,  gave  way 
to  the  harsh  click  and  rattle  of  farm  machinery.  The  cattle 
industry  was  obliged  to  change  form  aud  business  methods. 

Then  came  the  days  of  direct  shipment  to  Eastern  stock- 
yards from  the  ranch  where  the  cattle  were  produced. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  cattle  were  killed  at  the  stock- 
yards.  The  rest  were  consigned,  on  direct  purchase  or 
Ollier  business  terms,  to  farmers  who  had  corn  and  facili- 
ties to  feed  the  stock,  where  they  remained  for  several 
months,  until  they  were  fit  to  kill,  when  they  were  sent 
hack  to  the  stock-yards  to  become  a food  product.  The 
farmer  paid  the  freight  both  wnys  in  this  stock-yards 
"Iteration.  Later  there  came  legislation  allowing  the  cat- 
tle to  lie  dropped  off  at  stations  on  the  way  from  ranch  to 
stock  yards,  and  after  being  fattened  for  several  weeks  or 
months,  to  be  reshipped  to  their  final  destination,  the 
s'oek-yards,  on  the  same  bill  of  lading  on  which  they 
started  on  their  food-supplying  journey  to  the  eastward. 
This  as  much  as  any  other  agency  has  brought  about  a 
great  revival  in  the  industry. 


in  the  Middle  West  — grounds  apparently  designed  by 
nature  for  this  purpose.  When  they  reach  the  age  for 
killing  they  are  forwarded  again  to  feeding-stations,  most 
of  which  are  within  200  miles  of  the  packing-houses,  and 
after  a stay  there  to  acquire  flavor,  weight,  and  fat,  they 
are  slaughtered  uear  the  stock-yards.  The  great  trains  of 
cattle  that  followed  the  disuse  of  the  cattle  trail  are  being 
duplicated  to-day,  but  in  a different  way.  They  are  used 
to  transport  the  cattle  to  the  grazing-grounds.  1 met  a 
stock-man  in  Kansas  who  had  made,  in  1897,  no  less  than 
six  round  trips  to  Oregon,  where  he  purchased  native  cat- 
tle, and,  in  special  trains,  had  sent  them  into  Wyoming  on 
the  range.  Hundreds  of  such  special  trains  went  speeding 
over  plain  and  mountain  in  1897,  as  they  had  bccu  doing 
for  several  years,  aud  us  they  will  continue  to  do  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  statistics  of  the  year  show  that  295,000  cattle  were 
brought  into  this  country  from  old  Mexico  in  response  to 
this  movement,  and  an  estimate  has  been  made  by  the 
cattle  experts  at  Kansas  City  that  in  the  same  year,  1897, 
no  less  than  925,000  cattle  were  brought  into  Kansas  to  go 
upon  the  grazing-grounds  or  to  he  fed  for  killing.  A 
Dodge  City  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Poet 
told,  in  an  article  published  in  the  middle  of  December 
last,  of  the  trip  of  a wealthy  young  Kansan  to  Texas  to 
buy  cattle  to  place  upon  the  range.  He  took  a cowboy 
band  to  Fort  Worth  in  a special  Pullman  car  decorated  with 
cattle  horns  and  banners.  He  bought  45,000  cattle.  His 


band  paraded  the  streets  and  made  music  typical  of  the 
return  of  good  times.  The  correspondent  added, 

“Ten  trains  brought  the  first  instalment  of  the  herd 
northward,  and  the  animals  are  now  eating  Kansas  grass.” 

This  movement  takes  place  in  great  mairnitude  when 
the  national  quarantine  is  lifted.  One  of  the  officials  of 
the  Saute  Fe  Railroad  in  Topeka  told  me  that  in  the  first 
seven  days  after  the  quarantine  was  lifted  that  railroad 
alone  brought  into  Kansas  no  less  than  85,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  that  the  other  ruilroads  brought  in  about  the 
same  number.  These  cattle  were  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  Slate. 

So  much  for  the  general  movement  that  takes  place  in 
the  industry.  Last  year  was  what  is  known  ns  a pro- 
ducers’ year.  For  some  reason  there  was  a scarcity  of  cat- 
tle of  a suitable  age  for  killing.  One  theory  advanced  for 
this  was  that  during  the  hard  times  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
farmers  sold  off  most  of  their  cattle  to  get  a little  money 
for  the  home.  Another  was  that  there  had  been  so  little 
profit  in  the  industry  that  the  stock,  or  supply,  had  dimin- 
ished by  a sort  of  general  consent.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
year  opened  prices  began  to  go  up.  In  a general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  where  producers  received  §4  a huudred 
in  i890  they  got  $5  a hundred  in  1897.  Cuttle  that  were 
intended  for  feeding  rose  in  value  from,  say,  $18  to  $25 
a head.  The  failure  the  year  before  of  the  corn  crops  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  had  thinned  out  the  feeders  in  ihose 
States,  and  the  crop  fuilures  in  western  Kansas,  witli  the 
diminishing  population  and  increasing  indebtedness, 
brought  about  new  conditions  there.  The  farmers,  or  the 
men  with  hoes,  as  it  has  been  put.,  had  left  the  country. 
The  lack  of  water  in  streams  and  the  droughts  had  made 
agriculture,  as  carried  on  in  other  places,  a fuilure.  It 
seemed  as  if  nature,  driven  to  impatience,  had  shaken 
the  settlers  nnd  sent  them  out  as  invaders  in  a territory 
that  of  all  others  in  our  great  country  was  fitted  for  the 
grazing  of  cuttle.  It  requires  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of 
the  short  native  bunch-grass  to  supply  food  for  one  steer. 

Western  Kansas  is  not  a place  for  corn  or  wheat.  Take 
some  of  the  counties  in  that  country,  and  examine  the 
population  statistics.  Haskell  County  in  1888  had  a pop- 
ulation of  2666;  in  1894  the  population  was  831.  Grant 
County  in  1880  had  a population  of  8000;  in  1894  its  peo- 
ple numbered  771.  Morion  County’s  population  in  1888 
was  2618;  in  1894  it  was  457.  The  same  tiling  was  true 
of  a dozen  other  counties,  as  big  as  some  States.  In  six 
of  these  western  counties  in  1894  the  population  amount- 
ed to  only  4454.  and  there  was  a municipal  indebtedness 
there  of  $967,949,  or  a per  capita  indebtedness  of  $212,  an 
“achievement,”  as  State-Statistician  J.  M.  McFarland,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  remarks, 
“ without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  race  since  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  scrip  were  first  issued  and  sold.”  In  one 
county,  Mr.  McFarland  says,  the  “ rate  of  taxation  on  the 
selling  value  of  the  land”  was  33.2  per  ceut.  He  then 
adds : 

“ Fifty  years  ago  this  region  was  a portion  of  the  great 
pasture-field  of  the  buffalo.  The  buffalo  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  the  land  remains  very  much  iu  the  same 
condition  as  the  buffalo  left  it.  Under  present  conditions 
it  was  never  intended  for  anything  else  than  what  it  lias 
been  used  for  for  ages — a pnsture  for  cattle.  A great  por- 
tion of  it  can  never  be  used  for  anything  else,  under  any 
conditions  that  can  be  brought  about.  On  those  portions 
where  artificial  irrigation  can  be  established,  a different 
destiny  awaits  the  land.” 

Ex-Governor  Glick  of  Kansas  is  on  record  ns  saying: 
“ Neither  the  prairies  nor  the  pastures  [of  Kansas]  are  yet 
crowded  with  cattle.  Their  numbers  can  be  increased 
tenfold  and  there  will  be  no  overstocking.” 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  western  Kansas 
was  destined  to  be  used  for  cattle-ranging  that  inspired 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  require  owners  of  property 
there  to  fill  up  abandoned  wells,  mines,  and  other  excava- 
tions, so  that  cattle  might  not  suffer  injury  ns  they  roamed 
about  without  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  In 
case  the  owner  neglected  to  fill  up  these  holes  iu  the 
ground  the  county  commissioners  were  authorized  to  do 
it,  and  the  expense  was  placed  on  the  county  books  ns  a 
lieu  ou  the  property.  It  was  au  official  recognition,  so  to 
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speak,  of  the  further  fact  that  a lesson  had  been  learned 
from  nature.  Providence  had  placed  the  buffalo  and 
prairie-chicken  on  that  laud,  and  western  Kansas  now  un- 
derstands what  nature  was  teaching. 

Nor  did  the  range  cattle-men  alone  learn  the  lesson  of 
adapting  enterprises  to  nature’s  requirements.  The  small 
farmer  on  the  border  of  the  short-grass  country  found 
that  while  other  crops  might  fail,  he  could  raise  cattle 
every  year.  He  could  also  raise  sufficient  grain,  even  in 
bad  years,  to  feed  those  cattle  until  the  lime  came  to  ship 
them  to  the  stock-yards.  He  discovered  that  alfalfa  and 
Kaffir  corn  would  withstand  droughts,  a fid  he  began  to 
raise  both  of  those  crops.  As  a result,  many  a man  has 
had  prosperity's  blessing  in  the  past  year.  It  is  a fair  es- 
timate that  every  farmer  who  bought  cattle  to  fatten  and 
then  to  sell  made  fully  ten  dollars  a head  last  year.  On 
sheep  the  profit  was  not  less  than  one  dollar  a head. 
These  figures  are  given  to  me  not  by  experts  at  stock- 
yards,  but  by  at  least  a dozen  farmers  with  whom  I talked 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Not  every  man  who  went  into 
feeding  stock  made  money  out  of  it,  but  those  who  un- 
derstood it,  those  who  used  scientific  methods  and  did 
not  neglect  the  hygiene  involved,  cleared  a handsome 
profit.  All  over  the  Middle  W est  there  were  small  bunches 
of  cattle  on  farms,  and  it  was  these  bunches  that  helped 
materially  in  the  return  of 
prosperity. 

Although  the  year  was 
profitable  to  those  who  pro- 
duced cattle,  it  was  not 
so  profitable  to  those  who 
made  a business  exclusive- 
ly of  feeding  them.  Never- 
theless,it  was  a paying  year 
for  that  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry'. Prices  were  steady 
throughout  the  year, except 
at  the  end,  when  there  was 
a sharp  drop  of  fifty  cents 
a hundred  - weight.  The 
Stockman  of  South  Omaha 
says  that  “it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  cattle- 
men ever  had  a more  satis- 
factory year  than  in  1897.” 

The  Drover's  Telegram  of 
Kansas  City  says  “ the  year 
will  go  into  history  as  the 
greatest  the  industry  ever 
experienced.” 

The  feeding-stations  are 
most  interesting  places. 

The  cattle  are  brought 
there  and  put  on  grain,  and 
cared  for  with  every  re- 
quirement as  to  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  They  arc 
stuffed  scientifically, so  that 
on  an  average  they  gain 
from  a pound  to  a pound 
and  one-half  a day.  One 
of  these  stations  is  kept  by 
the  Standard  Cattle  Com- 
pany at  Ames,  Nebraska, 
pictures  of  whose  plant 
are  printed  herewith.  In 
1896-7  the  number  of  cattle 
marketed  by  this  company 
was  5454.  The  number  of 
days  on  which  the  cattle 
were  fed  was  215.  The 
average  weight  of  cattle 
when  received  was  1066 
pounds,  and  when  fattened 
for  market  was  1304  — a 
gain  of  238  pounds,  or  only 
a little  more  than  a pound 
a day. 

If  the  cattle-feeders  made 
money  this  year  it  was  due 
probably  to  the  reduced 
cost  in  the  feeding.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tables  of 
the  Standard  Company,  the 
cost  per  head  of  feeding 
cattle  for  the  season  1894-5 
was  $27  34  for  152  days. 

For  the  season  1895-6  it 
was  $17  74.  For  the  season 
1896-7  it  was  only  $15  07 
for  215  days.  That  is  the 
lowest  cost  which  that  company  has  experienced  in  feed- 
ing entile  in  ten  years.  In  1890-1  it  cost  $32  29  a head 
to  feed  cattle.  The  reduced  cost  last  year  was  due  to  the 
large  crop  of  corn  that  Nebraska  raised,  and  the  reduced 
price  of  all  kinds  of  grain  that  were  used  in  feeding  the 
cattle.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  more  corn  is  being  used 
year  by  year  in  feeding  the  stock.  The  Standard  Com- 
pany used,  in  1894-5.  28.3  bushels  of  corn  a head  in  feed- 
ing. The  next  season  it  used  40.7  bushels,  and  lust  sea- 
son it  used  69.1  bushels. 

The  cattle  at  the  feeding-stations  are  kept  in  what  are 
called  feed  lots,  there  being  from  150  to  200  in  each  lot. 
Of  course  there  are  large  barns  and  other  buildings  ne- 
cessary for  a plant  such  as  this,  and  the  outgo  for  labor 
and  feed,  whether  the  feed  is  raised  on  the  feeding-station 
or  purchased,  is  enormous.  The  margin  of  profit  is  small, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  hog-feeding  industry 
is  practically  part  of  the  cattle-feeding  industry,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  pay  to  lock  up  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
the  busiuess.  Although  it  costs  on  an  average  only  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a year  to  keep  cattle  on  the 
range,  it  requires  capital  to  operate  a feeding-plant,  where 
the  cost  for  seven  months,  even  in  the  cheap  year  of  1897, 
was  more  than  $15  a head. 

The  necessity  of  having  feeding-stations,  or  of  feeding 
cattle  with  grain  instead  of  selling  them  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  range  or  pasture-field,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  probably  not  50  per  cent,  of  range  cattle  are  fit  to 
enter  directly  into  beef  consumption.  The  cattle  are  kept 
on  the  range  while  they  are  growing.  Soon  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  two  years  or  a little  more  they  are 
brought  to  the  feeding  - stations,  and  kept  for  several 
months.  It  is  agreed  generally  that  the  best  age  for  kill- 
ing is  about  three  years,  for  then  what  is  known  as  the 
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“sap”  in  cattle  is  running  freely,  and  the  flavor  is  most 
attractive. 

The  extent  to  which  this  feeding  is  carried  on  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Texas  was  practically  stripped  of  calves 
and  yearlings  last  year.  The  buyers  had  to  pay  for  calves 
that  formerly  were  thrown  in  with  the  mothers.  Although 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  at  the  four  largest 
markets  in  the  country  was  only  277,189  head,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cattle  sent  from  the  stock-yards 
in  Omaha  to  feeding -stations  was  no  less  than  172,000. 
The  increase  in  cattle  sent  to  such  stations  from  Kansas 
City  was  162,000.  These  figures  make  a significant  show- 
ing. They  prove  that  although  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  the 
various  stock-yards  were  greater  than  in  1896  there  were 
fewer  cattle  killed  for  meat  consumption. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
of  the  packers  is  to  move  toward  the  West  and  near  to 
the  feeding-grounds.  The  receipts  of  live-stock  at  the 
various  centres  of  the  industry  show  that.  It  is  within 
the  memory  of  even  young  persons  when  Cincinnati  was 
the  centre  of  the  hog  industry  of  the  country.  That  cen- 
tre was  moved  to  Chicago,  where  it  still  remains,  killing 
more  than  all  the  other  centres  combined.  The  same 
thing  is  true  as  to  the  killings  in  the  sheep  industry,  but 
it  is  not  true  as  to  cattle.  Year  after  year,  in  the  matter 


of  packing  sheep  and  hogs.  Chicago’s  industry  has  grown 
steadily  and  normally.  Not  in  ten  years,  however,  has 
that  city  had  any  decided  increase  in  the  cattle  industry. 
Iu  1888  the  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  stock-yards 
in  Chicago  was  2,611,543.  In  1897  the  number  was  2,554,- 
924.  That  was  a decrease  of  60.000  in  round  numbers. 
But  that  was  a small  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year 
1892,  Chicago’s  banner  year  in  the  cattle  industry.  In 
that  year  the  stock-yards  there  received  3,571.796  cattle, 
and  the  receipts  have  been  diminishing  gradually  since. 

Note  now  how  the  industry  at  Kansas  City  has  in- 
creased. In  1888  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  Kansas  City 
were  1,056,086  head.  In  1897  the  receipts  were  1,817,- 
526.  From  1888  to  1897  the  increase  has  been  normal 
and  steady,  only  once,  in  1891,  dropping  seriously  behind 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  That  was  a loss  of  200,- 
000.  Omaha  has  a similar  story  to  tell.  The  receipts  of 
cattle  in  Omaha  in  1888  were  355,923.  In  1897  they  were 
810,945,  and  the  increase,  like  that  at  Kansas  City,  was 
steady  and  almost  constant.  St.  Louis  has  a similar 
story  to  tell.  The  receipts  of  cattle  in  that  city  in 
1888  were  453,918.  In  1897  the  receipts  were  787,678,  a 
steady  rise  marking  the  increase.  These  figures  show 
that  in  rattle  at  least  the  trend  of  business  is  straight  tow- 
ard  the  Middle  West.  The  big  packing  establishments  are 
enlarging  their  scope  constantly,  especially  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  Within  a few  months  a big  establishment 
has  been  started  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  place  that  prob- 
ably suffered  most  in  all  the  boom  wrecks  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  tremendous  establishments  at  St.  Joseph 
and  other  places,  and  the  tendency  unmistakably  is  tow- 
ard concentration,  toward  the  places  where  the  cattle  are 
in  the  best  condition  for  killing — the  States  where  the  corn 
is  grown  and  the  feeding-stations  abound.  The  reason 


why  Chicago  has  probably  held  its  own  in  sheep  and  hop 
is  that  it  is  easier  to  ship  them  than  cattle,  and  therefore 
the  establishment  of  new  plants  is  a matter  of  longer 
growth. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  some  of  the  figures  shoe- 
ing the  business  of  the  year  in  live-stock  and  cattle,  espc- 
cially  in  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  as  illustrating  the  sh;i:r 
in  the  prosperity  it  had  in  those  States.  It  was  the  mo: 
prosperous  year  that  Kansas  City  has  ever  had  in  live- 
stock. The  increase  in  valuation  in  the  receipts  there  wai 
$7,118,305.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  head  of  stock 
received  was  972,754.  There  was  a gain  in  the  number  of 
cattle  received  of  102,994,  and  of  hogs  the  tremendous 
gain  of  745,000.  The  sheep  increased  in  number  141,110. 
The  price  per  head  of  cattle  was  $42,  agninst  $45  the  year 
before.  Prices  of  hogs  dropped  from  $8  a head  to  $7  59 
Sheep  also  dropped  a dollar  a head.  Nevertheless,  the  year 
was  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  lie- 
industry.  The  receipts  of  cattle  were  not  so  large  as  in 
1890,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  the  prices  were  not  as  high  as 
in  some  years,  yet  the  profits  were  larger  to  the  raiser  of 
cattle,  and  also  to  the  feeder  of  cattle,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  the  industry  had  run  down,  and  revived  ia 
magnitude  with  the  general  revival  of  business. 

Omaha  showed  a record  of  profit  and  increase  in  busi 
ness  similar  to  that  of 
Kansas  City.  The  increase 
in  cattle  there  amounted  to 
224,371.  in  hogs  to  394,611, 
and  in  sheep  to  269,155 
Of  the  increase  in  cattie 
only  about  70,000  hod  the  r 
origin  in  the  State.  That 
share  of  the  increase  wu 
worth  nearly  three  millions 
of  dollars  to  Nebraska  rais- 
ers.  The  value  of  the  iu- 
crease  in  cattle,  considering 
the  entire  number  receive!:, 
was  nearly  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  increase  ia 
the  total  value  of  the  oth- 
er kinds  of  live-stock  was 
even  more  notable  than  in 
cattle,  and  all  this  tells  a 
story  of  prosperity  to  the 
farmers  and  others  of  Iba: 
State,  entirely  independen: 
of  the  prosperity  that  came 
through  the  graiu  crops. 
It  is  noteworthy  also,  it 
considering  the  statistics  of 
the  year,  that  in  sheep  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Omaha,  nni 
Kansas  City  each  had  a 
banner  year,  the  receipts 
being  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  stock-yank 
at  those  places.  In  hogs 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
broke  the  records,  Omaha? 
largest  year  having  beta 
1894,  and  Chicago's  having 
been  1891.  In  cattle  Kan 
sas  City  alone  broke  the 
record  as  to  receipts,  St. 
Louis’s  record  year  having 
been  1896  ; Omaha’s.  1893 
Chicago’s,  1892.  Kaus&s 
City,  therefore,  had  a rec- 
ord-breaking year  in  sheep 
hogs,  and  cattle.  Chicago 
had  one  in  sheep,  Omabs 
had  one  in  sheep,  and  St 
Louis  had  one  in  sheep  anc 
hogs. 

As  to  the  prospects  for 
the  present  year,  1 am  »; 
liberty  to  quote  the  follov 
ing,  from  the  mauagtr  of 
one  of  the  biggest  cattle 
companies  in  the  West,  ia 
a letter  to  me,  dated  Jan- 
uary 5,  1898 : 

“ It  appears  that  the  id« 
which  prevailed  a mom. 
ago  that  a very  exeessiv 
number  of  cattle  were  o: 
feed  for  early  slaughter  i 
probably  not  true,  and  th;,: 
the  number  on  feed  is  uc 
much,  if  any,  larger  than  last  yenr.  It  is  also  probalA 
that  all  the  fat  cattle  sold  between  now  and  July  1- 
probably  a million  to  a million  and  a half  head — will  not 
weigh  as  much  as  last  yenr,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  much  ns 
for  the  two  years  preceding  that.  The  demand  promise 
to  be  so  good  that  the  outcome  of  the  season  to  cattle 
feeders  promises  to  be  better  than  was  feared  a few  weds 
ago.  The  price  of  feeders — that  is,  cattle  to  be  fed- 
last  fall  was  extremely  high,  because  of  a scarcity  of  the 
cattle  themselves  in  the  corn  Slates,  and  from  the  very 
active  demand  caused  by  a surplus  of  corn  left  from  the 
crop  of  ’96  and  a large  crop  for  '97,  and  the  low  price  of 
corn.  It  appeared  very  likely  that  farmers  would  make 
heavy  losses  in  feeding,  ^specially  large  numbers  of 
farmers  new  at  the  business.  At  present  the  outlook  is 
better,  and  although  there  may  not  be  much  profit  it 
feeding  to  many  feeders,  it  is  hoped  that  the  price  of  fat 
cattle  will  be  high  enough  to  prevent  loss.” 

A connoisseur  in  beef  can  tell  at  once  whether  he  is 
eating  corn-fed  or  grass-fed  meat. 

The  difference  is  that  corn-fed  beef  is  smoother,  richer 
and  better  in  flavor  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  worth  a: 
least  one  dollar  a hundred  more  than  the  grass-fed  article 
And  that  dollar  a hundred- weight  represents  the  corn  crop 
of  the  Middle  West  turned  into  beef,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  feeding-stations,  the  movement  of  the  packers 
toward  the  feeding-grounds,  and  the  stoppage  of  trains 
laden  with  cattle  on  their  way  East,  so  that  the  cattle  may 
be  taken  off,  fattened,  and  started  on  again  on  their  jour 
ney  to  the  kitchens  of  the  people — a stoppage  that  has  re- 
vived the  industry,  brought  money  to  farmers  and  cattle 
men  and  dividends  to  railroads.  The  cattle  industry 
seems  now  to  be  on  an  enduring  basis,  especially  us  to 
business  methods. 
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SPANISH  BATTLE  SHIP  ‘‘VIZCAYA’’  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR.— Drawn  uv  H.  Rkutkhuauu 


THE  DRAMA. 

During  the  second  week  of  her  engagement  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  Madame  Modjeska  appeared  as 
Camille.  as  Magda,  as  Isabella  in  “Measure  for  Measure,” 
and  as  Duly  Macbeth.  Her  best  work,  oddly  enough,  was 
doue  iu  the  plays  by  those  typical  exponents  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  the  realistic  schools  of  the  drama,  the  young- 
er Dumas  and  Sudermann.  No  character  could  be  more 
false  and  more  weakly  sentimental  than  Camille;  yet 
Madame  Modjeska's  art,  though  keeping  faithful  to  the 
dramatist’s  ideal, made  the  woman  seem  not  only  sympa- 
thetic, but  real.  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  rising  superior  to 
Dumas,  gave  us  a realistic  Camille,  that  sacrificed  to  the- 
atrical effect  every  consideration  of  artistic  fairness  and 
decency.  To  Miss  Nethersole,  and  to  all  actresses  who 
believe  that  they  must  work  unceasingly  for  “ points,”  Ma- 
dame Modjeska's  Camille  would  furnish  a most  valuable 
object-lesson.  You  think  of  it  not  as  particularly  strong  in 
this  place  or  in  that  place,  but  as  a complete  and  abso- 
lutely satisfying  characterization,  exquisitely  fine,  with- 
out an  inconsistency  or  a flaw.  And  yet  this  Camille  does 
not  cough  once!  In  passing  from  Dumas  to  Sudermann’s 
heroine,  Madame  Modjeska  gave  most  delightful  evidence 
of  her  versatility,  and  of  her  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
dramatist’s  iuteut.  Her  Magda  was  vivid,  alert,  erratic, 
bitter  and  tender,  melancholy  and  harshly  mirthful,  with 
always  the  suggestion  of  invincible  determination  as  the 
basis  of  the  character.  In  lovely  contrast  with  this  im- 
personation was  her  Isabella  — one  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  sympathetic  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines,  too  rarely 
seen  on  the  modern  stage.  In  looks,  speech,  and  bear- 
ing, Madame  Modjeska  fully  realized  the  character,  and 
moved  amid  her  sordid  surroundings  like  a spiritual 
presence.  Her  delivery  of  the  exquisite  poetry  of  Isa- 
bella's speeches  gave  them  exactly  the  right  interpreta- 
tion. How  simple  it  all  seemed  in  listening  to  her— and 
how  inimitable!  To  pass  from  a successful  Isaftella  to 
Lady  Macbeth  represented  a hazardous  undertaking  even 
for  a great  actress.  The  possession  of  the  qualities 
needed  to  realize  Isabella  would  apparently  debar  a player 
from  impersonating  the  least  feminine  of  Shakespeare’s 
women.  And  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
her  physical  attributes.  Lady  Macbeth  was  less  feminine 
than  the  gentlest- hearted  of  her  sex,  and  before  Madame 
Modjeska  first  appeared  iu  the  part  several  actresses 
had  shown  that  the  character  could  be  made  effective 
without  being  made  robust.  Madame  Modjeska  empha- 
sized the  woman  without  sacrificing  the  tremendous  re- 
ality of  the  woman’s  ambition.  In  the  more  intense  pas- 
sages, moreover,  without  displaying  great  power,  she 
produced  a strong  impression  by  her  fervor  and  exalta- 
tion. Iu  her  scenes  with  Maclndh  she  acted  with  ex- 
traordinary restraint,  never  hesitating  to  subordinate  her- 
self where  the  dramatist  had  put  forward  the  husband 
as  the  central  figure.  Her  sleep-walking  scene  was  free 
from  the  least  suggestion  of  theatrical  device,  and  pre- 
sented a picture  of  profound  anguish  and  despair. 
Throughout  her  impersonation,  however,  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  observe  that  Madame  Modjeska  made  several  mis- 
readings of  the  text.  For  example,  in  the  lines 
....  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  . . . 
she  emphasized  the  word  play.  This  reading  might  be 
defended  if  the  verse  did  not  give  absolute  support  to  the 
simpler  interpretation.  Then,  too,  iu  the  line 
Letting  I dare  not,  wait  upon  I would, 
the  emphasis  was  placed  upon  not,  the  verse  again  mak- 
ing the  natural  reading  imperative.  Iu  spite  of  such 
blemishes,  however,  Madame  Modjeska's  Didy  Macbeth, 
though  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  placed  among  her  best 
roles,  is  still  a very  noble  and  inspiring  characterization. 
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It  seemed  a pity  that  Madame  Modjeska’s  appearances 
should  all  have  been  made  under  the  depressing  condi- 
tions of  grotesque  stage  settings  and  inadequate  support. 
Indeed,  these  come  very  near  wrecking  the  production  of 
“Measure  for  Measure,”  in  which  the  company  was  seen 
at  its  worst.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  its  defence 
that  the  piece  had  evidently  been  given  insufficient  re- 
hearsals. Two  of  the  actors  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for 
their  earnest  work — Mr.  Joseph  Haworth  and  Miss  Grace 
Fisher.  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Haworth  was  the  most  prom- 
ising of  i he  younger  men  on  our  stage.  He  had  serious 
faults  of  delivery  and  of  method,  aud  these  unfortunately 
have  not  been  corrected.  He  has  failed,  moreover,  to  ac- 
quire ease  and  style.  His  best  work  was  done  as  the 
old  General  in  “Magda”— though  even  here  he  displayed 
his  monotonous  aud  theatrical  delivery — and  as  Macbeth, 
which  he  played  with  splendid  vigor.  Miss  Fisher  is  a 
young  woman  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  try  to  improve 
on  nature.  If  she  can  remain  on  the  stage  and  keep  her 
present  simplicity  and  naturalness  she  will  make  a most 
delightful  actress.  She  appeared  to  particular  advantage 
as  the  ingenue  in  “ Magda.” 

At  the  Garden  Theatre  Mr.  Henry  Miller  has  won 
success  with  a new  play,  “The  Master,”  by  G.  Stuart 
Ogilvie,  an  English  dramatist  almost  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  known  in  England  as  the  author  of  “Hypa- 
tia,” produced  iu  London  several  seasons  ago  by  Mr.  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree.  Without  being  in  any  way  remarkable, 
“ The  Master”  is  a clean,  wholesome,  and  well  construct- 
ed comedy.  It  tells  the  simple  story  of  a father  whose 
affection  for  his  two  children  does  not  keep  him  from 
driving  them  from  home  by  his  tyranny.  The  daughter, 
after  refusing  to  engage  herself  to  the  cad  whom  her  fa- 
ther has  chosen  for  her,  marries  the  man  she  loves;  and 
the  son,  hating  his  father’s  business,  for  which  he  has  no 
aptitude,  joins  the  arm}-,  and  wins  immediate  glory.  In 
the  end  the  cad  nearly  ruins  the  old  gentleman,  and  the 
family  is  auspiciously  reunited.  We  all  know  the  story, 
and  we  have  usually  seen  it  exploited  with  maudlin  pa- 
thos. It  is  (o  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  credit  that  he  has  infused  it 
with  refreshing  sentiment.  The  characters  are  distinctly 
and  cleverly  drawn,  and  the  dialogue,  without  being 
brilliant,  gives  the  impression  of  spontaneity.  There  is 
a flaw  iu  the  climax,  where  the  reunited  family  look 
down  on  the  soldiering  brother,  returned  from  the  wars 
covered  with  honor.  The  hero  failed  to  complete  the 
group,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  audience.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  present  himself.  He  could  easily 
break  away  from  the  ranks  for  a few  moments. 

As  Thomas  Faber,  “ the  master,”  Mr.  Miller  had  a part 
that  gave  him  a chance  to  exploit  his  abilities  us  a charac- 
ter actor.  lie  appeared  in  a make-up  strongly  suggesting 
a familiar  photograph  of  Thackeray,  and  he  played  with 
fine  vigor  and  discretion.  Mr.  Miller  has  so  many  gifts  as 
an  actor — intelligence,  n good  presence,  a superb  voice,  and 
skill  in  characterization — that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  his  vexatious  habit 
of  intoning  his  lines.  In  his  present  part  he  has  several 
long  speeches,  and  as  he  delivered  them  they  sounded  like 
operatic  solos.  He  evidently  likes  to  hear  the  effect  he 
produces  in  this  way,  as  so  muny  misguided  contralto 
singers  like  their  “rich”  throaty  tones.  He  ought  to 
make  a desperate  effort  to  correct  that  habit.  The  company 
gave  excellent  support.  Miss  Laura  Clement,  formerly  a 
comic-opera  prima  donna,  playing  the  part  of  an  old 
servant  notably  well. 

At  Wallack’s  Theatre  Mr.  John  Drew  is  appearing  in  a 
new  piece  by  II.  V.  Esmond,  called  “ One  Summer’s  Day.” 
To  the  plot,  which  is  old  nnd  melodramatic,  Mr.  Esmond 
has  tried,  with  some  success,  to  impart  the  semblance  of 
freshness  by  original  treatment.  The  hero  is  one  of  those 


ridiculous  young  men  (he  has  pnssed  his  thirty-eighth 
birthday,  but  he  keeps  the  ideals  <>f  his  early  youth) 
whose  liigh  and  mighty  notions  of  chivalry  cause  them  to 
inflict  wholly  unnecessary  burdens  upon  themselves,  and 
to  make  other  people  gratuitously  unhappy.  Why  in 
the  world  should  Mr.  Esmond’s  paragon  of  the  virtues 
have  placed  himself  in  a most  awkward  position  by 
pretending  that  he  was  the  father  of  his  dead  brother's 
child,  born  in  a quixotic  marriage  with  a gypsy?  As  no 
satisfactory  explanation  is  given,  we  have  to  accept  the 
development  of  the  comedy  on  faith.  The  hero’s  chiv- 
alry nearly  costs  him  his  bride,  but  it  also  creates  several 
love  scenes  between  Mr.  Drew  and  Miss  Isabel  Irving, 
which  are  very  prettily  played.  This  comedy,  in  spite  of 
the  cleverness  with  which  the  Inst  two  acts  are  handled, 
is  an  altogether  unworthy  medium  for  the  talents  of  the 
best  light  comedian  that  we  have  in  this  country. 

The  Japanese  musical  comedy  “Lilli  Tse,”  presented 
by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  in  conjunction  with  ” The  Country 
Girl,”  which  has  won  a deserved  success,  is  a charming 
bit  of  poetry  set  to  graceful  music.  The  book  has  been 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Wolfgang  Kirchback  by 
Sidney  Rosenfeld,  and  the  music  is  by  Frank  Curti.  Mr. 
Daly  has  staged  most  beautifully  the  little  Japanese  vil- 
lage in  which  the  action  passes,  and  it  realizes  for  us  at 
once  the  ideal  atmosphere  of  the  land  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Frank  Rushworth  gave  a careful  rendering  of  the  youth 
Kiki  Tsum,  who  discovers  a mirror  and  thinks  it  is  a 
youthful  picture  of  his  dead  father,  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Lemon  acted  cleverly  and  sang  effectively  ns  his  betrothed, 
who  steals  the  mirror  fmm  him,  and  finds  iu  it  the  like- 
ness of  her  rival  in  Kiki's  affections. 

At  oneof  the  music-halls  Miss  Minnie  Seligman,  an  actress 
of  good  abilities,  has  revived  one  of  the  best  plays  produced 
by  an  English  dramatist  during  '.lie  past  quarter-century. 
"Comedy  nnd  Tragedy"  wn<  written  a dozen  years  ago 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  Miss  M.ry  Anderson,  who  played  it 
here  with  that  admirable  English  actor  Mr.  Forbes*  Rob- 
ertson. It  has  since  been  revived  in  New  York  by  Miss 
Julia  Neilson,  who  gave  an  utterly  incompetent  impersona- 
tion of  the  lending  role,  Clarice.  Miss  Seligman  played 
the  part  with  a great  deal  of  cleverness,  but  to  bring  out 
all  that  there  is  in  it-nn  actress  would  need  to  possess  the 
abilities  of  Mudume  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  has  been  cug- 
gested  that  the  piece  be  translated  for  Madame  Bernhardt, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  may  be  persuaded  to 
offer  her  a French  version.  She  is  the  one  living  actress 
who  is  exactly  suited  to  it.  Clarice  is  called  upon  to  sim- 
ulate nearly  all  the  great  passions,  and  in  the  character 
Madame  Bernhardt  would  be  magnificent. 

“ Way  Down  East,”  a rural  comedy,  written  by  Lottie 
Blair  Parker.and  rcviseii  by  Joseph  Grismer, contains  some 
good  and  some  very  poor  material.  The  author  tried  to 
be  faithful  to  homely  American  lire,  but,  iu  spite  of  her- 
self, she  fell  into  those  caricatures  and  conventional  mis- 
representations of  life  so  familiar  on  our  stage.  Still,  the 
work  shows  promise.  It  was  very  well  acted  by  a com- 
pany that  included  Mr.  Odell  Williams,  an  excellent  in- 
terpreter of  character,  Miss  Phoebe  Davies,  and  Miss  Min- 
nie Dupree.  John  D.  Barry. 

LIFE  AND  THE  ARTIST. 

Life  said  to  the  Artist;  Tell  my  dream, 

That  man  may  know  me  loftier  than  I seem, — 
Not  only  kin  and  servitor  to  the  clod, 

But  the  veiled  oracle  of  the  Thought  of  God. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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THE  ZOLA-DREYFUS  TRIAL. 

When  M.  Labori.  the  defender  of  Zola,  addressing  the 
jury,  exclaimed,  “There  is  no  name  more  abhorred  in  his- 
tory than  that  of  Pontius  Pilate,”  a voice  from  the  audi- 
ence cried  out,  “ After  that  of  Judas!”  It  is  clear  that  in 
this  affair  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Dreyfus  trial 
the  promoters, and  Zola, 
who  assisted  them  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  had  something 
more  in  view  than  the 
liberation  of  the  ex- 
captain, about  whose 
innocence  many  of  the 
advocates  of  the  revi- 
sion were  not  absolutely 
convinced.  They  pro- 
claimed, at  least,  that 
their  object  was  much 
above  that.  They  claim- 
ed to  tight  for  princi- 
ples ; they  said  that  the 
Dreyfus  affair  wasquite 
a secondary  one,  and 
mainly  an  occasion  to 
defend  the  rights  of 
every  citizen  trampled 
upon  by  the  so-called 
“ration  d’etat .”  It  is 
such  declarations  which 
brought  to  the  partisans 
of  the  revision  the  sup- 
port of  the  thinking  people  and  liberals  in  every  na- 
tion. From  Belgium  the  Socialist  Deputies  in  the  Cham- 
ber, with  only  the  exception  of  Citizen  Destree,  signed 
an  address  to  the  French  people  and  to  Zola,  in  which 
they  said  that  they 
“made  ardent  vows.so 
that  republican  France 
should  remain  faith- 
fid  under  the  present 
circumstances,  which 
impassion  all  free  peo- 
ples, to  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.” In  France  many 
addresses  were  also 
sent  to  Zola,  signed  by 
men  belonging  to  what 
are  called  the  “ liberal 
professions  ” — that  is, 
those  of  medicine,  art, 
law,  teaching,  etc. 
These  addresses  were 
known  as  those  of 
“ the  intellectuals,”  as 
in  opposition  to  the 
popular  masses  of  pea- 
sants and  middle-class 
men,  who  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  government 
and  the  army.  The 
aim  of  the  campaign 
was  therefore  laudable;  but  it  was  not  well  conducted, 
and  it  looked  too  much  as  if  it  were  directed  exclusive- 
ly against  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  in  the  personal 
interest  of  Dreyfus.  The  French  government  was  too 
glad  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  those  tactics, 
and  to  insist  thnt  Zola 
and  his  friends  were 
the  enemies  of  France, 
of  her  military  and 
judicial  institutions  — 
all  this  merely  in  order 
to  defend  a private  in- 
dividual already  sen- 
tenced for  national 
treason.  The  whole 
question  at  issue  was 
thus  belittled  and  so 
presented  to  the  jury, 
who,  instead  of  see- 
ing in  Zola’s  prosecu- 
tion an  attempt  to  cur- 
tail the  rights  of  all 
citizens  appearing  be- 
fore courts  of  justice 
or  courts  martial,  were 
incited  to  see  only  the 
pretended  attacks  of 
the  great  novelist 
against  the  army. 

Still,  Zola  correctly  un- 
derstood the  situation  when  addressing  in  his  pamphlet 
those  who  affected  to  consider  the  army  as  being  menaced 
and  endangered  when  somebody  speaks  of  the  rights  of 
justice:  “It  is  not  the  army  which  is  in  question;  it  is 
the  ‘sabre,’  the  broad- 
sword,the  master  which 
may  be  given  to  us  to- 
morrow.” M.  Jaurds, 
the  Socialist  Deputy, 
also  said  in  the  Cham- 
ber, when  asking  for 
the  revision  of  the 
Dre3rfus  case,  “ They 
are  about  surrendering 
and  betraying  the  re- 
public to  the  generals.” 
The  President,  or 
Speaker,  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  M. 
Brisson,  a veteran  Con- 
servative Republican, 
was  himself  afraid  of 
the  influential  omnipo- 
tence assumed  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  army  in 
regard  to  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  and  he  said, 
“You  can  hear,  you 
can  read  the  appeals, 


GENERAL  DE  PELLIEUX. 


GENERAL  BOISDEFERE. 


EMILE  ZOLA. 


more  or  less  di- 
rect, for  a dictator- 
ship.” 

This  is  the  fenr 
which  haunts  the 
minds  of  the  sin- 
cere French  Re- 
publicans since 
1894 — date  of  the 
secret  trial  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus.  He 
was  sentenced 
then,  in  Decem- 
ber, as  guilty  of 
having  furnished 
to  a foreign  gov- 
ernment military 
documents  rela- 
tive to  national 
defence,  and  sent 
for  life  to  Devil’s 
Island  — a barren 
rock  off  the  coast 

of  French  Guiana.  Three  years  later  — that  is,  in  the 
Bummer  of  1897  — an  agitation  was  begun  in  order  to 
obtain  a revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  The  whole 
press  in  France  teemed  with  discussions  on  the1  subject, 
aud  debates  took  place  frequently  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber.  The  most  eminent  men  of  France  participated 
in  those  discussions,  either  pro  or  con  the  revision.  Those 
in  favor  of  it  argued  that  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned 
by  a court  martial  sitting  “d  huts  clou" — that  is,  with 
closed  doors — and,  moreover,  that  some  documents  had 
been  submitted  to  his  judges  without  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  him  or  to  his  lawyer,  M.  Demange.  The  latter 
fact  especially  was  decidedly  in  violation  of  the  judicial 
privileges  accorded  by  law  to  every  accused  parly,  no 
matter  in  what  court  he  might  be  brought.  For  some 
months  the  government  answered  in  its  newspapers,  of- 
ficial and  semi  - official,  and  in  the  Chambers  through 
the  mouth  of  its  Ministers  of  State  and  of  War,  that 
Dreyfus  was  lawfully  sentenced,  and  that  the  secret  doc- 
uments communicated  to  the  court  martial  could  not  have 
been  shown  to  him  or  his  lawyer,  and 
could  not,  either,  be  exhibited  to  any 
of  his  present  defenders,  because 
those  documents  implicated  a foreign 
government,  and  their  being  made 
public  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
France.  It  was  therefore  impossi- 
ble to  reopen  the  case  of  Dreyfus, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  condemned 
upon  the  testimony  of  twenty-seven 
of  his  fellow  - officers,  and  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  court  martial.  One  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  an  Israelite 
himself.  The  government  was  sup- 
ported in  its  refusal  to  revise  the  trial 
by  several  votes  of  the  Chamber  and 
of  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  and  in 
order  to  show  its  impartiality,  it  had 
brought  before  a court  martial  Com- 
mandant Esterhazy,  who  was  accused 
by  Mathieu  Dreyfus,  a brother  of  t lie 
ex-captain, and  by  others, of  being  the 
real  author  of  documents  surrender- 
ed to  a foreigu  government,  and  for 
the  delivery  of  which  Dreyfus  had 
been  sentenced  to  prison  for  life. 

Commandant  Esterhazy  was  acquit- 
ted by  the  court  martial,  some  sit- 
tings of  which  were  held  with  closed 
doors. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Zola’s  inier- 
vention  occurred.  He  published  in 
the  Paris  paper  L’Aurore,  recently 
founded  by  Clemenceau,  the  well- 
known  ex-leader  of  the  Republican 
Left  in  the  Chamber,  an  open  letter 
to  President  Felix  Faure,  accusing 
the  government  and  the  military 
chiefs  of  violating  the  judicial  righis 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  to  all 
French  citizens.  He  said,  among  oth- 
er things  : “ A court  martial  has  just 
dared  to  acquit,  by  order,  Esterhazy, 
which  is  a supreme  slap  given  to 
truth  and  justice.  And  this  is  the 
end ; France  has  that  stain  upon  her 
face.  History  will  write  that  such  a 
social  crime  has  been  committed  un- 
der your  Presidency.”  Then  speak- 
ing of  the  court  martial  which  had 
sentenced  Dreyfus,  he  said:  “That 
court  martial  might  have  been  unin- 
telligent; that  of  Esterhazy  is  forci- 
bly criminal.  I accuse  the  second 
court  martial  of  having  covered  that 
illegality,  by  order,  in  committing  in  its  turn  the  judicial 
crime  consciously  to  acquit  a criminal.”  Those  are  the 
words  upon  which  was  based  the  indictment  of  Zola, 
who  appeared  before  the  civil  Court  of  Assizes,  in  Paris, 
on  February  7,  and  was  sentenced  on  the  23d,  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  and  3000  francs,  or  $600,  damages.  Every 
day  during  the  trial  not  only  the  court  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, but  all  Paris  itself  was  disturbed  by  noisy  mani- 
festations, which  were 
related  at  great  length 
by  the  daily  cable  de- 
spatches.  Zola  was  of-  T 

ten  threatened  to  be  / 

thrown  into  the  river 
Seine,  when  he  left  the 

Palace  of  Justice,  by  the  j rjM  i 

people,  who  believed  the 

him  by  the  government  if  / ^ 

prosecutor.  Unfortu-  Kfrj-i gjk 
nately,  some  foolish 
partisans  of  Dreyfus  • 

happened  occasionally  N !•  ' 'V'f flfv  ' 

to  add  to  their  cries  of 

“Long  live  Zola!”  that  MAITRK  labori. 

of  “ Down  With  France!”  Zulu's  Counsel. 


That  reminded  the  hearers  that  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870  the  great  novelist,  who  was  only  thirty  years 
of  age,  did  not  enlist  for  military  or  national  guard  ser- 
vice, but  took  refuge  at  Marseilles;  and  also  that  he  wrote 
about  that  very  same 

war,  La  Debdcle,  a book  , 

quite  unfavorable  to 
the  French  army  of 
that  time.  Emile  Zola 
has  displayed  great 
civic  courage  in  his 
campaign  against  the 
draconian  habits  of 
courts  martial;  but  it 
may  be  admitted  that 
he  was  not  perhaps  the 
best  champion  to  be 
used  against  the  abuses 
of  military  dictation. 

But  the  worst  aspect 
of  all  this  Dreyfus  af- 
fair, is  that  it  has  de- 
generated into  an  un- 
expected awakening 
of  anti  - Semitism  in 
France,  where  only  a 
very  few  military  men 
had  grumbled  when  a 
Jew,  the  ex  - Captain  major  ESTERHAZY. 

Alfred  Dreyfus,  had 
been  accepted  as  an 

officer  in  the  general  staff,  that  sanctuary  of  docu- 
ments relative  to  national  defence  in  France.  On  an- 
other hand,  the  real  and  great  questions  at  issue,  that  of 
the  citizen’s  right  to  a fair  and  public  judgment,  and  of 
the  illegality  of  creed  or  race  prejudice  against  any  one  in 
France,  have  not  been  frankly  discussed  and  finally  set- 
tled. Their  settlement,  as  said  recently  by  an  eminent  dip- 
lomatist.will  ultimately  be  accomplished. but, unhappily,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  “ surgical  operation,”  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  French  Constitution,  can  be 
performed  without  social  disorders  and  even  bloodshed. 

FElix  Aucaigne. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL  HENRY  CLARK  CORBIN,  U.S.A. 


THE  NEW  ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 

General  Henry  Clark  Corbin,  the  new  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  is,  like  General 
Miles,  a graduate  of  the  Volunteer  service,  which  during 
the  civil  war  developed  so  many  military  talents  and  sol- 
dierly qualities  without  the  advantage  of  previous  sys- 
tematic training.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Ohio*  in 
September,  1842,  his  family  being  among  the  numerous 
emigrants  to  that  State  from  Virginia.  Before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  his  experience  had  been  that  of  the 
ordinary  farmer’s  boy,  with  meagre  opportunities  for  ed 
ucation. 

His  promptness  in  enlisting  when  he  was  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  his  steady  and  rapid  advance  until  he 
became  the  Colonel  of  a regiment  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  at  twenty -three,  show  that  he  was  a 
born  soldier,  though  circumstances  had  not  previously  re- 
vealed his  natural  vocation,  and  might  never  have  done 
so  but  for  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  He  was  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighty- 
third  Ohio  Regiment,  was  transferred  to  the  Seventy- 
ninth  in  1863,  and  soon  after  commissioned  as  Major  of 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  He  be- 
came Lieutenant-Colonel  the  next  year,  and  finally  Colonel 
of  the  same  regiment,  which  did  gallant  service  in  many 
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nents,  and  was  not  mustered  until 
66. 

is  time  the  young  Colonel  had  found 
er,  and  he  now  received  a commis- 
Secoud  Lieutenant  in  the  regular 
lie  became  a Captain  in  the  Thirty  - 
n fan  try  in  July,  1866,  ami  wastrans- 

0 the  Twenty-fourth  with  the  same 
Novemlier,  186!).  He  was  promoted 
ink  of  Major  in  1880,  and  at  the  same 
ule  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  serv- 
■cessively  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Schofield,  Terry,  Crook,  and  Miles, 
ng  advanced  to  Lieutenant- Colonel 

and  Colonel  in  1806.  During  this 
lie  saw  arduous  service  on  the  fron- 

1 in  the  Indian  Campaigns  against  the 
s in  Arizona  and  the  Sioux  iu  Dakota, 
nil  Corbin  was  on  the  commission 
enerals  Terry  and  Lawrence  which 
with  Silting  Bull  when  he  took  ref- 

panada  after  the  Custer  massacre,  and 
the  field  with  Miles  during  the  Pine 
campaign  of  1800-1.  Afterwards  he 
reel  ion  under  McCook  of  the  move- 
or  the  repression  of  the  Moquis  in 
a.  In  1802  lie  was  ordered  on  duty 
War  Department  in  Washington,  and 
bsequenily  sent  to  Governors  Island 
diief  <>f  Staff  of  the  Department  of  the 
Last  October  he  was  ordered  hack  to 
ngton. 

•ral  Corbin’s  character  and  personal 
es  have  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
ot  only  with  high  officers  of  the  army, 
tli  the  line  of  Presidents  from  Grant 
present  time,  and  with  many  other 
men. 

accompanied  Garfield  to  the  rail- 
ail  on  on  the  day  he  encountered  the 
n's  bullet,  and  was  by  his  bedside 
lie  died  at  Elberon.  His  experience  in 
grade  of  the  service  and  Ills  assoc ia- 
ith  important  events  and  prominent 
a civil  as  well  ns  military  life  eminent- 
dify  him  for  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
lie  lias  just  been  elevated. 


PRESIDENT  McKINLEY 
’ THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

tTATNLT  every  one  who  heard  what  the 
lent  said  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
on  February  22d  must  have  been  more 
momentarily  moved.  Recent  happen 
in  the  world  have  made  the  days  sol- 
For  most  Americans,  and  that  audience 
together  with  a preoccupation  of  seri- 
:8s  underlying  their  holiday  spirit,  and 
anged  by  the  gayety  of  the  music  or  the 
orating  hurrahs  of  the  undergraduates, 
after  the  genuine  emotions  evoked  by 
words  of  Washington  touching  nation- 
oii' >r  and  national  benevolence,  from 
h Mr  McKinley  drew  his  own  sermon 
sermon  it  seemed  in  this  present  hour, 
mon  wise,  reserved,  anil  sincere — after 
immediate  effect  of  his  utterance  had 
*1,  most  of  us.  I think,  must  have  felt 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had 
an  honorable  and  inspiring  day,  must 
thanked  the  good  old  custom  which 
omed  this  year  into  an  occasion  not 
only,  hut  somewhat  national,  if  not  in 
t,  in  spirit  most  certainly.  This  custom 
that  the  students  should  assemble  upon 
inniversary,  and  listen  to  Washington’s 
well  Address  read  by  the  “ First  Hon 
of  the  Junior  Class,  and  to  an  oration 
ie  “ First  II<»nor  ” of  the  Senior  Class, 
tis  time  the  First  Honor  became  the  Pre- 
•t  of  the  United  States, 
ie  result,  the  effect,  of  having  such  a 
> n speak  was  so  much  more  than  happy, 
,rood  influence  of  collecting  in  the  name 
■earning  and  Patriotism  a large  number 
*>ple  ail  bound  by  the  same  interest,  and 
teir  various  ways,  students  and  profess- 
lll  engaged  upon  the  same  large  unrier- 
ig  of  being  a university,  was  so  stimu- 
g to  the  cause  that  one  hopes  the  custom 
now  is  will  be  permanent,  and  that  every 
we  may  go  to  hear  the  words  of  a man 
in  speaking  to  us  will  he  listened  to  by 
tat  ion. 

instead  of  Mr.  McKinley  it  had  been, 
is  say,  Martin  Van  Buren,  or  Monroe,  or 
‘r,  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other  of  our 
li'lents  in  this  century,  who  had  been 
kd  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
« its  orator  at  these  traditional  cere- 
ies,  that  President  would  probably  first 
s declined  the  invitation,  and  probably 

• have  inquired  what  and  where  the  U in- 
ky of  Pennsylvania  might  be;  and  it  is 
e feared  that  not  many  could  have  been 
id  to  tell  him.  The  other  colleges  of 
inial  foundation,  from  Massachusetts 
liward  to  Virginia,  leavening  their  com- 
dties  with  cherished  traditions  and  civ- 
si  outlook,  stood  to  the  fore  in  their 
Xfctive  commonwealths.  Pennsylvania 
•e,  founded  by  Frnnklin  in  1749,  having 
d deep  in  the  midst  of  great  men  and 
d*.  in  a town  where  the  heart  of  history 

been  throbbing  — this  seat  of  learning 
not  fill  with  life,  but  grew  vacant  of 
rJ  sign  of  it.  You  would  have  predicted 
reverse.  With  such  a birthright  you 
'Id  have  expected  the  place  to  become 
« with  the  movement  and  the  greatness 
1 surrounded  it;  that  it  would  generate 

• something  like  the  fathers  who  had 
led  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  at 
*ery  doors.  But  the  College  of  jPlTTfc- 


sessed  before  the  Revolution.  Its  School  of 
Medicine  alone  saved  it  from  an  almost  total 
obscurity.  In  spite  of  here  and  there  an 
eminent  professor,  whose  name  can  be  seen 
to-day  upon  the  lists  of  the  past,  no  stran- 
gers came  to  he  taught  by  these  men.  The 
youth  of  Philadelphia  who  went  to  the  col- 
lege left  their  homes  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  and  the  cause  of 
learning  did  not  greatly  warm  the  hearts  of 
either  themselves  or  their  parents.  How  the 
college  came  so  near  oblivion  is  told  in  a word 
— it  was  politics.  After  the  Revolution 
there  was  a mob  called  Democracy  ; no  real 
Democracy ; not  the  Democracy  of  which 
Mr.  McKinley  spoke  to  the  students  — that 
arena  where  all  alike  must  fight  for  the 
thing  they  want,  where  poverty  is  no  more 
a virtue  than  riches  are  a vice — but  a mob 
with  destruction  for  its  cardinal  instinct. 
The  mob  hated  the  quiet  conservative  col- 
lege spirit,  and  the  college  was  overthrown. 
When  revived,  it  was  with  such  restrictions, 
such  jealous  watch  against  any  distinction 
of  talent  or  scholarship,  that  all  chance  of 
eminence  was  suspended.  In  this  fate  the 
college  made  hut  a piece  of  the  town  and  of 
the  whole  State.  They  mildewed  together. 
The  particular  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  which 
insisted  upon  one  man’s  resembling  another, 
and  resented  all  ideals  save  mediocrity,  has 
been  clearly  and  remorselessly  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Fisher  in  his  book  upon  the 
Commonwealth,  its  origins  are  traced,  its 
inveterate  disregard  of  eminent  citizens  re- 
corded. The  story  is  not  a tale  of  credit  to 
us.  One  of  its  lighter  but  most  significant 
results  is  that  we  are  a species  of  proverb. 

Indeed,  all  this  would  he  hard  to  speak  of 
hut  for  the  many  signs  of  hope  and  change. 
These  date,  I take  it,  from  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  Next,  public  calamity  created 
our  admirable  National  Guard  ; presently 
good  architecture  began  to  appear;  but  while 
these  tilings  were  happening  at  large  an  en- 
ergy came  to  preside  over  and  awake  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Vigorous  men 
were  put  there,  innovations  started,  new 
buildings  and  generous  money  given,  pro- 
fessorships endowed;  and  while  it  was  not 
all  to  the  taste  of  everybody,  why  how 
could  it  be?  Perfection,  s&ve’for  sporadic 
instants,  does  not  occur  in  the  world;  and 
meanwhile  the  energy  went  on,  with  much 
applause  and  many  jeers,  both  equally  de- 
served, it  is  quite  likely.  At  any  rate,  we 
suddenly  find  to-day,  and  we  very  keenly  felt, 
ns  those  students  (now  2800  instead  of  800) 
gave  their  full-volumed  and  vigorous  cheers 
for  what  Mr.  McKinley  had  said  to  them, 
that  this  is  no  longer  un  obscure  provincial 
academy;  that  it  lias  the  life  of  a great  insti- 
tution stirring  in  it.  With  its  athletics  and 
its  library  and  its  museums,  and  its  men  who 
are  pursuing  original  work  in  that  quiet,  un- 
placarded,  devoted  way  that  is  the  only  one 
which  true  scholars  countenance,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  understands  the  prog- 
ress that  counts,  the  sodality  that  upholds, 
the  spirit  that  attains.  Owen  Wisteb. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  childrerr  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhtea. 
-lAJv.  ] __ 

L; 


■ hies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegkrt’s 
;ostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[AdvA 

TheOhiginal  Angostura  Bitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.  W.  A bbott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
— [Arfr.] 

Use  BROWN’S  C 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRCAM 

Just  Like  Cream 


Refreshing, 
Clarifying, 
Beautifying 

Effect  upon  the  skin.  This 
effect  is  due  to  the  High 
quality  of  the  Soap,  Deli- 
cacy of  perfume  and  its 
remarkable 

MEDICINAL 

PROPERTIES. 

Sample  Cake  mailed 

utrs  *•' 

Full  sized  Cake  15c. 

Address  Dept.  H, 
TheJ  B.V  ILLIAM8CO., 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A FAIR  SKIN 

can  always  be  insured,  free  from  all  im- 
perfections—whether  effects  of  exposure 
to  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or  subject 
to  chronic  skin  trouble— by  using 

HINDS’ 

HONEY  ALMOND  CREAM 


Chafing,  Itching, 
Scaly  Eruptions, 
Eczema,  etc. 


RF.COMMF.NDEP  ESPECIALLY  FOR 

Chapped  Hands,  Pimples, 

Face  and  Lips, 

Rough,  hard,  and 
Irritated  Skin, 

Free  from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it 
leaves  no  visible  trace  of  its  use. 

It  softens,  improves,  and  preserves  the  skin,  and  for  the  face  makes 
the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

' A SAMPLE  BOTTLE  sent  for  6 (six)  cents,  with  descriptive  book. 
For  sale  at  Druggists,  or  sent,  charges  prepaid,  50  cents. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  72-e  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


1 


kx  cmo 
" 11;  * ; j | 
BOOK 


-*** 


“Just  the  Nicest 


L0WNEY’SCHOCOLATE 


“ Lowney  ” on  every  piece. 


When  not  to  he  had  of  dealers,  we  send,  on  receipt 
of  retail  price,  1-lb.  box,  60c.;  2-lb.  box,  $1.20  ; 3-lb. 
box,  $1.80  ; 6-lb.  box,  $3.00.  Delivered  free  in  United 
States.  Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO. 
106  Pearl  St,  Boston. 


B 


OKER’S  BITTERO 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 


dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
‘ >f  digestion. 

<ur  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer, 
or  Druggist. 


KLONDIKE: 

The  Chicago  Record’s 
Book  for  Gold  Seekers 


424  pages.  Nearly  100  illustrations. 

Gives  location  of  all  gold  fields  in  Alaska  and 
British  Yukon  country. 

How  to  get  to  them. 

What  it  costs  to  reach  them,  with  necessary 
outfit. 

What  to  do  when  you  get  there. 

How  to  prospect  for  gold. 

Every  route  described  in  detail,  with  good, 
clear  maps  and  complete  tables  of  distances. 

Mining  laws  and  land  regulations  of  United 
States  and  Canada  complete. 

Method  of  procedure  in  locating  and  filing 
claims. 

In  addition  a great  store  of  miscellaneous  in- 
formation of  great  interest  and  educational  value. 

Complete  and  exhaustive  index. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  “THE 
CHICAGO  RECORD’S  BOOK  FOR  GOLD 
SEEKERS”  indispensable  to  the  prospective  gold- 
seeker  and  a treasure  for  every  library.  Of  a high 
order  in  a literary,  typographical,  and  artistic  sense. 
Bound  in  art  canvas,  with  beautiful  cover  design  in 
three  colors. 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  by  THE 
CHICAGO  RECORD,  181  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


— JfT' tT  from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot,  4 
beet,  Ac.,  and  yet  at  as  low  1 
\ prices  us  seed  raised  from  trash.  1 
Try  the  Surprise  /Va,  warranted  1 
to  bo  the  very  earliest  of  all  the  I 
J wrinkled  sorts.  Try  the  Enormous  1 
potato  (60-4  bus.  per  measured  acre)  [ 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new  1 
r cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce, etc.  To  have  J 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata-  f 
|l  logue,  It  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  fl 
Jf  table  seed, many  of  them  of  our  own  raising.  ■ 
f The  Flower  Seed  page  Is  of  particular  inter-  f 
est  to  wife  and  daughter.  It  Is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GKKGOICY  A SON, 

I EvUbll.hrd  43  ywn.  Marblehead,  Mom  U 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Hlghe9t-Grade  Pianos. 

CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  please  not 
confouud  the  genuine  SOHMER  Fiano  with  one 
of  a similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

V^ork  I LD  | NQ 

“ PENN  swr* 


BONBONS. 


u 


CHICKEN 
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ASK  YOUR  DRUCCISt 

for  a generous 

10  CENT  TRIAL  SIZE 


Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 


Spring  and  Summer 

Dress  Fabrics 


In  Diseases  of  Women 


The  late  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

The  Father  of  Gynaecology,  a short  while  before  his  death , wrote  : 
“ I have  used  in  my  practice  the  Water  of  Spring  No.  2 of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs, 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  Va. , for  several  years  past,  and  have,  in  many  cases,  found  it 
highly  beneficial.” 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Howard,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Univ. 

of  Maryland,  referring  to  Spring  No.  1,  endorses  these  Waters  in  the  highest  terms  : 

“ In  all  the  affections  peculiar  to  women  that  are  remedial  at  all  by  mineral 
waters;”  and  adds  as  follows:  “ If  I were  called  upon  to  state  from  what  mineral  waters 
I have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  unmistakable  amount  of  good  accrue,  in  the 
largest  number  of  cases  in  a general  way,  I would  unhesitatingly  say,  the  Buffalo 
Lithia  Springs,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.” 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  ex  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia: 

“ In  many  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  especially  in  disturbed  conditions  of  the 

connected  with  organic  disease,  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  r 

specific.” 

George  Halsted  Boyland,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Paris,  France,  Member  of  the 

Academy  of  Medicine  of  Pans: 

rienc  ‘!J,hX  Buffalo  Lithia  water  Lithia  is  perhaps  more  than 

any  other  water  in  the  world  a specific  for  diseases  of  the  female  pelvic  organs. 

As  a regulator  of  disturbed  conditions  of  the  monthly  function,  1 know  of  noth- 
ing at  all  comparable  to  it.” 

Buffalo  Lithia  Walter  Pamphlet  on  application. 

Sprlnsa  open  fdrGneiU  I'ro in  June  15lli  to  October  1st. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


French  Barege, Grenadine,  Nun’s-Veiling, 
Velours  Russe,  and  Camel  Hair  Fabrics, 


Homespuns,  Poplins, 
Suitings, 

Plain  and  Printed  Challies, 

Plaids,  French  Robes. 

NEW  YORK. 


ELY’S  CREAM  BAU 


mercury  nor  any  otto] 


contains  no  cocaine,  mercury  nor  aoy  other! 
iiiriotiB  drug.  It  opens  and  cleanses  the  X» 
Passages.  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  IU 
and  Protect*  the  Membrane.  Restores  the  S<d 
of  Taste  and  Smell.  Is  quickly  absorbed  OH 
Relief  at  once.  60  cts.  at  Druggists  or  bj  ad 
Trial  Size  10  cts.  at  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ] 
ELY  BROTHERS.  66  Warren  Street,  New  let 


What 

Are 


“A  MODERN  ECSTASY”  is  a 
Shakespearian  definition  for  a **  Cocktail.” 
**  Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings.” 

Wherever  good  livers  are  found, 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  "CLUB  COCKTAIL”  reigns 
supreme  as  a fashionable  drink. 

The  « CLUB  COCKTAILS  ” 
never  vary ; they  are  always  the  same. 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
drawn  off  and  bottled. 

44 Cocktails”  that  are  served  over 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven  Varieties : Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


A MEXICAN  PALATE 


xtolta  K 50  infinitely 

vlvllil  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY 

other  disk  Music  Box  as  to  be 

IN  A CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

Sweetest  Cone,  Best  Quality 

Plays  any  number  of  tunes  from  smooth  mrtiS 
sheets.  No  pins  or  projections  to  break  ol 
IDEA  I,  BOXES,  single  and  interchangral* 
cylinders  at  special  discount.  Play  from  6 to  M 
tunes.  These  boxes  set  the  standard  for  the  wok 
JACOT  & SON,  39  E.  Union  Sq.,  It.  I. 


A Safety  Revolver 


30  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


.ondon. 


Camera  Perfed 

is  reached  onlytta 


IRunnymede  (Tlub 
S ZTClhisky 

■ — 1-  IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER* 
* VISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN* 
MENT,  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY.  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE. 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL* 
ERS  WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD, 
j 0£  IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S,  WRITE  TO  US. 

R.  F.  BHLKE  Sr  CO., 


calibre.  Very  short  barrel.  Tnerefore 
specially  desirable  for  bicyclists,  as  it  may 
in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience,  I 
catalogue  free. 

SMITH  & WESSON, 

15  StockbriJ  je  Street,  - - Springfield,  Mass. 


be  carried 
lescriptive 


I’ocoV 

The  P*co  Book  tells  all  about  styles • nurchne 

andtrict*'  „uch  [or 

it  profitable  reading.  |;„U 

Tbe  Rochester  Camera  Co. 

43  .Elizabeth  St.,  Rochester,* 


It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  the  best  illustrated 
magazine  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language. — 
The  Chap-Book,  Chicago. 

From  the  first  issue  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  been  the  same  bright, 
clean,  interesting,  and  instructive 
publication. — Christian  IVork,  N.  Y. 


DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville. Kentucky, U.S.A. 


^In  buying  seeds  “economy 
f extrnvngaDce,”  because  tbe  cost  ' 
Of  cultl  vatlon  wasted  on  inferior  weds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  tbe  t>est  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  bad.  The  best  Is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a trifle  more  for 


FERRY’S 

SEEDS 


Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

f*jjKT/  Natural  Champagne 

k Kf  Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health* 
l\P  giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
f j or  address 

V The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

SET  Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
M U any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing  an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
I as  follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age,  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


and  always  get  your  money's  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere, 
k Always  tbe  best.  Seed  Annual  free.  J 
Ld.M.  FERRY  A CO..  Detroit,  MictbJ 


sssstenn 

>by  mail.  8 to  well  A & 

(Charlestown,  iW* 


KIDDER  8 PASTILLES. 


NORTH  CAPE 

Mrs.M.  A.Crosley,  5 


to  Gibraltar,  1 
Parties.  15th 
>02  Bedford  A ve. 


tc.  Two  Select 

reason.  Address 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MlOLETTESt%  cZAR  ( 

^ Violets)  CONCENTRATED  k 

I U*V*  PERFUMES 


— PERFUMES 
LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 


1 1 . Place  de  la  Made  lei 
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MR  H.  G.  TREVOR’S  CHAMPION  POODLE,  “MILO."  MR.  E.  L KRAUS’S  WOLF-HOUND  DITCH  “MIRZA.”  MR.  J.  LORILLARD  ARDEN’S  CHAMPION  BULL-TERRIER 

“TOMMY  TICKLE." 


FINE  DOGS  ON  THE  BENCH. 

BY  JNO.  GILMER  SPEED. 

Tn  k twenty-second  nnnual  bench  show  for 
ngs  1ms  just  been  held  by  the  Westminster 
Lennel  Club  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
. was  the  most  successful  exhibition  of  the 
ind  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country. 

'he  success  of  the  show  was  of  a double 
ature,  as  the  dogs  exhibited  were  particu- 
irly  fine  and  the  attendance  was  extremely 
arge,  though  the  weather  of  two  of  the  four 
ays  of  the  show’  was  very  had.  The  popu- 
irity  of  such  exhibitions  proves  how  abid- 
ng  is  our  affection  for  our  canine  friends, 
t is  quite  safe  to  say  that  not.  one  in  a hun- 
Ired  of  the  visitors  who  went  to  Madison 
kjuare  Garden  owned  dogs;  probably  not 
me  in  fifty  ever  owned  a dog.  And  yet  they 
vere  interested  in  examining  the  splendid 
;pecimens  that  were  entered  for  competition, 
ind  they  were,  as  a rule,  also  critical  in  their 
tom  merits  on  the  merits  of  the  individuals, 
ind  of  the  justice  of  the  awards  made  by  the 
judges. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  a bench 
thnw  is  found  in  the  judging  ring.  Persons 
nrho  have  not  watched  a bench  show  judge 
it  work  can  form  no  idea  of  the  careful  way 
in  which  he  goes  alxxit  it.  Dogs  are  judged 
by  points,  and  the  highest  award  is  given  to  MR.  CHARLES  S.  PHELPS’S  CHAMPION  ENGLISH  SETTER,  “ ANTONIO, 

the  one  with  the  highest  score. 

Take  the  Boston  terrier,  for  instance, 
and  here  is  the  standard  for  judging: 

Skull 12 

Kan.  2 

Kytn  ft 

Stop  2 

Mnzzle 12 

Neck ft 

B-xly lfi 

Elbow*  2 

For.-  leu* 4 

lit  ml  leg* 4 

Feet  2 

Tail 10 

Color 8 

Markings  4 

Coat  3 

General  appearance  nnd  style 10 

Total 100 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  for  a judge 
to  put  down  the  score  for  all  the  tiogs  in 
each  class.  Take  a dozen  dogs  in  one 
ring,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
three  or  four  will  so  manifestly  outclass 
the  others  in  conformation  and  symme- 
try that  the  judge  only  needs  to  put  dr  lOUGEST’S  CHAMPION  BLOOD-HOUND,  “SIMON  DE  SUDBURY." 

down  the  score  of  each  of  these  to 
place  them  relatively.  But  even  this 
takes  a long  lime,  nnd  it  is  an  anxious 
time  for  the  trainers  and  owners.  The  trainers  enter 
into  the  business  witli  tlx-  greatest,  keenness,  and  dis- 
play wonderful  skill  in  inducing  the  dogs  to  show  to 
the*  best  advantage.  And,  by-thc-way,  I have  often 
suspected  that  these  trainers  know  the  dogs  even  better 
than  the  judges  who  make  the  awards.  This  would 
only  he  natural,  for  many  of  these  trainers  may  lie  said 
to  f»e  kennel-bred,  and  they  spend  all  their  lives  with 
dogs.  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  such  men 
would  be  rough  and  coarse,  but  such  is  not  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  very  kind,  well 


mannered,  and  considerate.  To  he  fond  of 
a good  dog  and  live  in  companionship  with 
it  is,  indeed,  at  once  an  education  and  a 
wholesome  discipline. 

It  is  singular  how  the  fashions  in  dogs 
change  from  year  to  year.  Three  years  ago 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  Russian  wolf-hound 
would  win  a permanent  favor,  but  such  has 
not  been  the  ease.  It  is  a very  showy  dog, 
but  seems  to  he  difficult  to  rear  in  this  coun- 
try, and  many  gentlemen  who  went  into  the 
breeding  of  this  type  have  given  it  up.  And 
so  the  class  this  year  was  smaller  than  hith- 
erto. So  also  is  the  mastiff  losing  favor. 
Ten  years  ago  the  class  for  this  extraordi- 
narily valuable  watch  dog  was  five  or  six 
times  as  large  as  it  is  now,  and  the  num- 
ber of  breeders  was  proportionately  great. 
This  is  a case  of  giving  a dog  a had  name. 
The  mastiff  family  lias  been  made  to  suffer 
in  repute  and  in  popularity  by  reason  of 
the  deeds  of  mongrels  miscalled  mastiffs,  be- 
cause in  these  mongrels  the  mastiff  type  ap- 
peared to  the  uncritical  to  predominate.  As 
a matter  of  fact.,  the  mastiff  is  remarkably 
intelligent,  and  also  kind  and  gentle.  Even 
in  doing  the  work  for  which  lie  is  best  suit- 
ed a well-trained  and  well  bred  mastiff  will 
guard  property  and  prevent  theft  without 
biting.  His  mere  presence  in  a yard  is  a 
’ menace  to  thieves,  and  the  deep  low  growl 

of  one  of  these  big  fellows  will  effect- 
ually discourage  the  most  enterprising 
tramp  who  ever  lived  by  mendicancy 
and  petty  stealing. 

That  new  American  type,  the  Boston 
terrier,  continues  to  gain  in  popularity, 
and  more  of  these  symmetrical  little  fel- 
lows were  benched  this  year  than  over 
before.  But  the  Boston  terrier  is  no 
longer  a novelty.  Formerly  those  on 
exhibition  were  looked  at  with  curiosity 
rut  her  than  with  knowledgable  apprecia- 
tion, but  now  at  the  show  they  are  criti- 
cised much  in  the  snme  way  as  the  other 
and  older  types.  The  French  hull-dogs 
were  the  curiosities  this  year;  it  is  true 
they’  had  l>oen  exhibited  before,  hut  not 
so  many  of  them.  Whether  or  not  they 
will  win  permanent  favor  is  a matter  of 
difficult  speculation.  It  will  surely  lie 
many  years  before  they  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  the  English  hull-dog.  Why  this 
dog 'should  lie  so  engaging  lias  always 
lieen  a mj’stery  to  me.  It  i9  not  as 
bright  in  intelligence  as  other  much  bet- 
ter-looking animals,  though,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  faithfulness  itself.  Most  dogs,  how- 
ever, may  he  trusted  implicitly.  Even 
the  yellow  cur  nnd  the  snarling  mongrel  are  capable  of 
great  affection  Jnr  those  who  treat  them  well — or  ill, 
for  that  matter.  I would  believe  that  the  popularity 
of  this  dog  was  merely  a fad.  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  popularity  has  lasted  so  long.  “For  style," 
1 overheard  a lady  say  at  the  show,  “I  prefer  a bull- 
dog over  any  other.”  It  may  he  that  in  this  instance 
this  preference  was  due  to  a love  of  contrast— a case  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

The  two  Esquimau  dogs  on  exhibition,  one  of  them 
the  property  of  Mr.  Peary,  the  arctic  explorer,  attracted 
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much  attention,  and  the  boys  who  delight  in  tales  of 
adventure  appeared  to  be  particularly  interested.  This 
type  of  dog  has  often  been  seen  here,  and  there  have  been 
occasional  unsuccessful  efforts  to  breed  and  naturalize 
them.  But  the  dogs  do  not  thrive  in  this  climate,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  that  they  should  be  left  where  they  belong. 
Another  type,  once  very  familiar  and  common,  but  almost 
rare  enough  now  to  be  considered  a curiosity,  the  Dalma- 
tian, or  coach>dog,  was  exhibited  this  year,  after  a long 
absence  from  the  bench.  It  is  true  there  were  only  four 
of  them,  but  these  are  owned  by  persons  of  great  fashion. 
So  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  the  spotted  coach-dog 
once  more  was  tnken  into  favor.  Why  it  should  have 
lost  favor  I never  understood;  probably  the  fox-terrier,  a 
determined  enemy  of  rats  and  other  vermin,  was  found  to 
be  more  useful  about  a stable.  Then  again  the  fox-terrier 
is  a more  attractive  dog  than  the  Dalmatian.  Indeed, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fox-terrier  is  the  most 
gentlemanlike  of  all  the  canine  race.  To  be  sure,  he  is 
totally  lacking  in  dig- 
nity and  impressive- 
ness, not  being  com- 
parable in  these  re- 
gards to  large  dogs, 
such  as  St;  Bernards, 
mastiffs,  Great  Danes, 
and  blood  hounds,  but 
he  is  extremely  nice 
in  his  habits,  and  his 
manners  are  those  of 
a born  aristocrat. 

The  most  notable 
thing  about  the  exhibi- 
tion of  collies  was  the 
absence  from  the  show 
of  the  dogs  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  In 
previous  years  Mr. 
Morgan’s  collies  car- 
ried everything  before 
them,  and  as  his  ken- 
nels are  now  richer 
thart  ever  in  fine  spe- 
cimens of  this  beau- 
tiful type,  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  had  he  sent  his  dogs  from'  Cragston,  they 
would  have  repeated  the  winnings  of  previous  yearn. 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  deciding  not  to  make  an  exhibit  from 
his  kennels,  was  probably  iufiueuccd  by  the  generous  de- 
sire to  give  the  other  breeders  a chance.  Surely  there 


was  no  collie  in  the  show  comparable  with  the  star  of 
Cragston,  Ornament.  To  be  sure,  the  prize-winner  in  the 
champion  class,  Air.  Murray’s  Old  Hall  Paris— a most  sin- 
gular name,  by-the-way— is  a very  fine  dog,  as  is  also  his 
chief  competitor,  Wellesbourne  YVouder,  from  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  kenuels. 


THE  NAVY  OF  SPAIN. 

Spain's  navy  is  formidable  or  weak  solely  by  compari- 
son with  other  navies.  Just  now  a comparison  exists  with 
that  of  our  own  country,  and,  as  a result,  many  erroneous 
I statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  strength  of  Spain’s 
war-ships.  It  has  been  spread  broadcast,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  country  is  vastly  superior  to  Spain  in  naval 
strength ; and  on  the  other,  that  Spain  would  simply  over- 
whelm us  in  a naval  fight.  The  truth  is  that  on  paper 
Spain  has  in  the  number  of  ships  almost  double  the  num- 
ber of  ours.  In  real  fighting-ships — that  is,  armored  ves- 
sels— the  countries  are  almost  equally  matched.  In  effec- 
j tive  cruisers  of  the  unarmored  type  this  country  has  the 

j advantage.  In  torpedo-gunboats,  Spain  leads.  In  ordi- 

I nary  torpedo-boats  the  United  States  has  the  advantage, 
because  she  could  use  hers,  and  Spain’s  could  not  cross 
the  ocean  easily. 

Spain  has  only  one  first-class  battle  ship,  the  Pelayo. 
| She  is  new,  and  fit  to  cope  with  our  Indiana.  We  have 
three  vessels  of  that  grade  ready  for  work.  Spain  has 
nine  second-class  battle  - ships.  They  are  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  Almirante  Oquendo,  Vizcaya,  Carlos  V., 
Priiicesa  de  Asturias,  Cardenal  Cisneros,  Cataluna,  Nu- 
mancia,  and  Vitoria.  The  last  two  are  of  iron,  and  have 
muzzle-loading  guns.  They  are  out  of  date.  The  others 
are  modern,  are  armed  with  11-inch  guns  (28  cm.),  and 
resemble  our  Texas  in  respect  to  armor  and  armament, 
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nnd  are  somewhat  like  our  armored  cruisers  in  respect  to 
speed.  We  have  only  one  such  6hip,  now  that  the  Maine 
is  gone.  YVe  have  four  Monitors  and  two  armored  cruis- 
ers—the  New  York  and  Brooklyn— ns  well  as  the  Texas,  to 
cope  with  Spain’s  seven  active  fighters  of  the  6econd  class. 
The  armament  on  both  sides  in  this  second  grade  is  about 
equal.  Spain  has  no  vessels  like  our  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

It  is  upon  these  eight  armored  ships  that  Spain  must 
depend  to  do  her  fighting,  should  war  come  with  the  Uui- 
ted  States.  Most  of  the  second-grade  vessels  are  brand- 
new,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances.  They 
represent  what  might  be  called  Spain’s  new  navy.  They 
are  20-knot  ships  theoretically,  in  addition  to  being  prac- 
tically battle  ships.  The  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa  is  the  oldest,  and  she  was  launched 
in  1890.  Most  of  the  others  have  been 
completed  since  1895. 

In  first-class  unarmored  ships,  vessels 
like  our  Baltimore,  of  about  4500  tonnage, 
Spain  has  only  two,  the  Alfonso  XIII. 
and  fepanto.  They  carry  8-inch  rifles, 
are  supposed  to  have  20-knot  speed,  and 
have  been  in  service  only  about  four 
years.  Three  similar  vessels  are  being 
constructed,  but  it  will  be  several  months 
before  they  are  ready  for  service.  Of 
second-class  unarmored  cruisers,  vessels 
of  about  3500  tonnage,  Spain  has  only 
three  modern  ships  — the  Alfonso  XII, 
lieina  Cristina,  and  Beina  Mercedes. 
She  lias  three  others,  the  Castilla,  Aragon, 
and  Navarra,  but  they  are  of  wood,  and 
of  course  not  serviceable  in  a contest 
with  ships  carrying  modern  guns. 

Then  Spain  has  a dozen  war-ships  of 
the  gunboat  class,  those  of  about  1100 
tonnage  — small  craft,  indeed,  nnd  about 
the  size  of  our  Castine.  Among  these 
vessels  are  the  Marques  de  la  Ensenada, 
Isla  de  Cuba,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Velasco,  In- 
fanta Isabel,  Isabel  II.,  Condede  Venadito, 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Don  Antonio  de 
riloa.  Dona  Maria  Molina,  Marques  de 
la  Victoria,  and  Alvaro  Bazdn.  Some  of 
these  little  boats  have  been  doing  service 
in  Cuban  waters,  endeavoring  to  catch 
filibusters  from  this  country.  Their  suc- 
cess in  that  respect  is  probably  an  indi- 
cation of  their  utility  in  warfare. 

In  comparison  with  these  seventeen 
unarmored  vessels  of  Spain,  the  United 
States  has  nearly  as  many,  and  of  a 


high  grade.  They  are  such  ships  as  the  Sa n Fraud**, 
Cincinnati,  Raleigh,  Montgomery , Detroit,  Machias,  Mari it. 
Amd,  immediately  available,  besides  other  vessels  that  might  J 
be  recalled  from  the  Pacific,  like  the  Bennington,  Concur. 
Yorktown,  Charleston,  Olympia,  Philadelphia,  and  other? 
to  say  nothing  of  some  of  our  wooden  ships,  fairly  servi.v. 
able  for  guard  and  other  light  work,  and  the  battle-sbi; 
Oregon,  and  Monitors  Monterey  and  Monadnock  on  oer. 
western  coast. 

Spain  is  comparatively  strong  in  sea -going  torpedo 
boats.  Her  vessels  in  this  grade  range  from  500  to  ?•>> 
tons,  have  a speed  of  about  20  knots,  and  are  fitted  wi-.h 
rapid-firing  guns  of  a small  size.  This  torpedo  equipment 
about  equals  that  of  our  torpedo  flotilla.  According  to  tbe 
latest  reports,  among  these  torpedo-boats  are  the  Filijdniu,\ 
Temerdrio.  Nueva  Espafla,  Martin  Alonso,  Vincente  Yaflcz, 
Galicia,  Marques  de  Molino,  Destructor,  and  Audaz.  Is 
the  lists  of  Spain’s  war-ships  given  in  Spauisli  newspa- 
pers there  are  always  from  thirty  to  forty  other  vessels 
mentioned,  but  they  have  no  place  in  Brassey’s  A'araJ 
Annual,  and  are  set  down  in  that  authoritative  public* 
lion  as  “small  steamers”  from  80  to  350  tons.  In  less 
than  a month  this  country  will  have  about  ten  ordinary 
torpedo-boats  available,  but  none  of  what  is  known  as  die 
ocean-going  class. 

The  strength  of  a modern  navy  lies,  however,  deeper 
than  guns,  armor,  ammunition,  or  men.  It  lies  in  the 
coal  in  the  bunkers,  or  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  within 
easy  reach.  No  navy  can  go  beyond  swift  retreat  to  its 
coal-heaps.  In  a naval  contest,  therefore,  the  advantage 
always  lies,  other  things  being  equal,  with  the  nation  on 
the  defensive. 

The  visit  of  the  second-class  battle-ship  Vizcaya,  of  tbe 
Spanish  navy,  to  New  York  Harbor,  probably  lias  done 
much  to  impress  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
the  fact  that  Spurn's  formidable  vessels  are  not  only  mod 
ern,  but  newer  than  most  of  the  strong  fighting  craft  of 
the  United  Stales. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  ON  THE 
NIGER. 

Undoubtedly  French  encroachments  on  English  terri 
tory  iu  West  Africa  have  reached  a point  where  they  must 
result  either  in  war  or  in  the  final  abandonment  of  France  ? 
strivings  after  an  unbroken  empire  from  St.  Louis  to  Obok, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea.  Under  ordinary  cir 
cumst ances  a territorial  dispute  in  the  Lagos  hinterland 
could  readily  be  settled  by  arbitration.  But  to-day  tbe 
circumstances  are  not  ordinary.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a bold  colonial  policy  might  be  thought  convenient  for 
rescuing  the  French  Republic  from  its  present  precarious 
condition,  and  diverting  attention  from  the  Dreyfus  affair; 
while  on  England’s  side  there  is  a suspicion  that  already 
enough  has  been  yielded  in  Siam,  Madagascar,  and  Tunis, 
without  further  concessions  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
and  a disposition  to  resist,  at  any  cost,  the  closing  up  of 
commercial  areas  that  have  once  been  thrown  open.  There 
is  of  course  no  question  that  should  France  succeed  in 
getting  control  of  the  Lower  Niger  she  would  reserve 
that  main  avenue  of  YVest  African  trade  for  her  own  ex 
elusive  use.  It  is  once  more  Great  Britain’s  good  fortune 
that  her  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest  should  make 
her  stand  forth  as  the  sole  champion  of  free  commerce 
aguiust  individual  privileges,  of  open  and  uurestricied 
competition  against  selfish  reservation.  In  the  case  of 
West  Africa  her  position  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  standing  well  within  her  legal  rights.  Tbe 
Anglo-French  treaty  of  1890  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Bril 
ish  territory  by  a iine  drawn  from  Say  on  the  Niger  to 
Barrua  on  Lake  Chad,  and  so  deflected  as  to  include,  in 
the  words  of  the  agreement,  “ all  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sokoto.”  It  is  this  kingdom  of  Sokoto 
that  the  Freuch  have  now  invaded;  nor  is  it  the  only  ag- 
gression of  which  England  has  had  to  complain  recently. 
In  1890  the  Royal  Niger  Company  concluded  treaties  willi 
the  kiugs  of  Borgu  and  Gando,  whose  territories  lie  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Niger.  The  kings  received  sub 
sidies  from  the  company,  acknowledged  Great  Britain’s 
suzerainty,  and  placed  themselves  under  her  coulrol. 
These  treaties  remained  uncontested  till  1894,  when 
France,  having  in  the  mean  lime  secured  Dahomey,  found 
them  obstructive  to  her  development  of  the  immediate  in 
terior,  and  set  about  disputing  them.  A rush  was  instant 
ly  made  to  secure  fresh  treaties  from  the  King  of  Borgu, 
and  three  expeditious  left  England,  France,  and  Germany 
almost  simultaneously  with  that  purpose.  The  English 
embassy,  under  Captain  Lugard,  beat  the  French  mission 
led  hy  Captain  Decoeur  by  a fortnight,  and  succeeded  in 
placing  Great  Britain’s  claim  to  the  Lagos  liinterlund  be 
yond  question.  The  French  at  once  changed  their  tac- 
tics, declared  that  treaties  counted  for  very  little,  and  that 
an  effectual  suzerainty  could  only  be  established  by  actual 
occupancy.  Acting  on  this  novel  theory,  which  of  course 
has  received  no  international  recognition,  she  continued  to 
send  out  little  filibustering  expeditions  from  Dahomey,  in 
spite  of  continued  remonstrances  from  Downing  Street. 
In  particular  while  the  Royal  Niger  Company  was  en- 
gaged in  fighting  in  Nupe  and  Illorin — two  provinces  that 
lie  between  Borgu  and  the  mouth  of  the  N iger — the  French 
occupied  Boussa,  the  capital  of  Borgu,  and  one  or  two 
other  towns  that  were  equally  within  the  sphere  of  Brit- 
ish influence.  Those  towns  she  is  still  in  possession  of,  in 
clear  contravention  of  treaty  rights;  and  further  efforts 
on  her  part  to  gain  control  of  the  Lower  Nijjer  were  only 
stopped  by  the  prompt  despatch  of  a British  force  last 
October.  The  situation,  therefore,  has  been  extremely 
delicate  for  several  months.  The  legal  justice  of  the  case 
seems  to  be  wholly  on  the  side  of  England;  but  France 
can  show*  proof  of  actual  occupancy,  of  that  possession 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  nine  points  of  international 
as  well  as  common  law.  For  the  past  eighteen  years  sbe 
has  spent  millions  of  francs  in  developing  her  YY'est  Afri- 
can estate.  She  has  cut  off  the  hinterland  from  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  in  part,  too, 
from  the  Gold  Coast.  The  control  of  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Niger  is  all  she  needs  to  spread  her  dominion 
from  the  Senegal  to  the  Nile,  and  the  present  crisis  will 
determine  whether  she  or  England,  which  in  this  instance 
represents  the  whole  world,  shall  have  free  access  to  tbe 
Sudan  and  its  resources. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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VO  ALERT  AMERICAS  SIIOI  IA > MISS  THIS  SI  MISER. 


These  outlines  of  the  timely  and  important  contributions  of  a single  number  explain  sucf 
letters  as  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

“ The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  does  really  important  work,  because  it  (fives  not  merely  an  epitome 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  but  a chance  to  every  man  of  whatever  political  creed,  who  writes  seri 
ously  and  deeply,  to  reach  the  classes  of  our  people  most  interested  in  the  vital  government  and  socia 
problems  of  our  time.  I know  that  through  its  columns  views  have  been  presented  to  me  that  I coult 
not  otherwise  have  had  access  to  ; because  all  earnest  and  thoughtful  men,  no  matter  how  widely  theii 
ideas  diverge,  are  given  free  utterance  in  its  columns.” 

Price  on  all  news-stands,  25  cents.  Subscription,  f 2.50  per  year. 


The  Special  Introductory  Price  to  be  Immediately  Advanced. 

FTER  more  than  two  years  of  constant 
L labor,  the  Library  of  the  World’s  Best 
erature,  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
arles  Dudley  Warner,  is  nearly  finished. 

completion  will  be  a distinct  literary 
;ut.  The  special  introductory  price  under 
* arrangement  made  by  Harper’s  Weekly 
ah  will  positively  be  withdrawn  when  the 
t volumes  (which  are  now  on  the  press) 
i issued. 

Readers  will  do  well  to  make  note  of  this 
:t.  since  by  joining  the  Club  now  they 
11  obtain  the  work  at  nearly  one-half  the 
ice  at  which  it  will  hereafter  be  sold.  We 
ve  no  hesitation  in  advising  our  readers 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  We 
lieve  the  Warner  Library  is  a work  of  such 
traordinary  character  that  it  will  sooner 
later  find  its  way  into  every  home  of  cult- 
e and  refinement.  Thfi  fact  that  6uch  a 


marvellous  survey  of  the  literature  of  the 
world,  with  the  exposition  and  criticism  of 
the 'foremost  living  men  of  letters,  can  be 
had  for  a sum  less  than  the  cost  of  the  sim- 
plest collection  of  single  volumes  makes  this 
a work  which  from  the  mere  standpoint  of 
economy  no  lover  of  books  can  afford  to  be 
without. 

The  Library  is  not  only  an  immense  sav- 
ing of  time  and  study,  but  of  money  as  well. 
A postal  card  sent  to  the  Harper’s  Weekly 
Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  se- 
cure full  particulars  regarding  the  favorable 
terms  upon  which  it  is  now  being  offered  to 
Club  members.  We  believe  there  are  few 
of  our  readers  who  will  not  feel  we  have 
done  them  a special  service  in  calling  their 
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IT  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy bill  will  agree  to  accept  the  House  measure. 
The  Senate  bankruptcy  bill,  providing  solely  for 
voluntary  bankruptcj*,  is  of  no  value  whatever,  as 
no  bankruptcy  legislation  can  be  which  does  not 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  property  of  an  un- 
willing bankrupt  may  be  divided  among  his  cred- 
itors. The  question  between  the  two  Houses  is: 
Shall  the  law  be  entirely  in  the  aid  of  debtors,  or 
shall  it  favor  just  creditors  against  dishonest  and 
incompetent  debtors,  and  shall  it  aid  honest  debt- 
ors to  make  a settlement  and  take  a new  start  in 
business?  The  Senate  bill  is  for  the  relief  of  debt- 
ors. The  House  bill  is  for  the  just  relief  of  both 
creditors  and  debtors. 

There  is  at  last  a disposition  to  believe  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  diplomacy  1ms  not  beeu  so  very 
bad  for  Great  Britain.  Thus  far  by  avoiding  war 
he  has  lost  nothing  for  the  empire,  and  by  securing 
the  loan  for  China  he  has  kept  control  of  her  cus- 
> toms  receipts;  in  western  Africa  he  has  maintained 
British  control  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  without  bloodshed,  and  his  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition is  moving  on  its  way  toward  Khartoum 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  if  Menelek  keeps 
his  word  and  remains  friendly  to  the  English. 
What  he  has  lost,  however,  is  the  respect  of  those 
who  believe  that  England  by  a bold  effort  might 
have  put  an  end  to  the  Armenian  outrages,  might 
have  taken  Crete  from  the  Turks,  and  might  have 
saved  Greece  from  her  unfortunate  war. 

There  is  an  effort  making  at  Albany  by  the  two 
present  rulers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Croker 
and  Platt,  to  suppress  political  discussion,  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion,  and  especially  criticism 
upon  them,  either  by  picture  or  text,  in  the  news- 
papers. We  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  the 
performance  mainly  because  we  believe  that  how- 
ever strong  the  bosses  may  be,  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  century  will  not  tolerate  the  re- 
vival of  the  despot.  Moreover,  the  Constitution 
stands  in  the  way,  and  is  still  stronger  than  the 
bosses.  We  are  glad  now  to  note,  however,  that 
the  issue  has  embittered  the  contest  between 
Croker  and  David  B.  Hill  for  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  party,  although  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  once  more  we  are  reminded  that  David 
B.  Hill  is  at  present  probably  thq  ablest  and 
purest  statesman  that  New  York  possesses. 

A negro  postmaster  was  killed  in  South  Car- 
olina the  other  day.  He  was  idle,  worthless,  and 
negligent  of  his  duty,  but  the  reason  for  his  kill- 
ing was  that  he  was  a negro.  It  may  be,  as  is 
contended,  that  the  whites  of  the  South  will  never 
permit  negroes  to  hold  otlice,  and  that  they  will 
kill  any  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  receive 
appointments.  It  may  follow  also,  as  is  further 
contended,  that  the  President  and  other  appointing 
powers  should  not  outrage  the  prejudices  of  the 
whites  of  the  South,  and  give  occasion  for  such 
crimes  by  making  such  appointments.  Neverthe- 
less, it  remains  true  that  the  whites  who  engage  in 
the  crimes,  and  who  kill  negroes  because  they  are 
made  postmasters,  are  utter  barbarians  and  unfit 
for  self-government.  It  further  follows  that  the 
nation  in  which  such  things  happen  even  occasion- 
ally has  enough  business  on  hand  in  attending  to 
its  domestic  affairs,  and  it  is  grossly  immodest  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  its  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  countries. 

There  is  a strong  effort  making  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
force  the  coming  campaign  to  turn  upon  State 
issues.  Mr.  C'ROKER  has  made  a speech  to  the 
Tammany  Hall  Executive  Committee,  in  which  he 
has  dismissed  the  currency  question  for  the  mo- 
ment. and  has  ordered  his  party  to  take  up  the 
question  of  monopolies.  lie  means  to  advocate 
Tammany  control  of  gas  companies,  and  of  cor- 
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porations  furnishing  the  public  with  transporta- 
tion and  other  means  of  communication.  This 
purpose  alone  would  be  worth  while  discussing 
with  Mr.  Croker.  It  is  a question  whether  Tam- 
many control  would  be  better  for  the  people  than 
the  alleged  greedy  control  of  the  owners  of  existing 
properties.  But  as  to  the  money  question,  we  fan- 
cy that  Mr.  Croker  will  find  it  a very  difficult 
one  to  dismiss.  We  are  quite  inclined  to  believe, 
whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Croker’s  plat- 
form, that  if  he  could  dismiss  the  money  question 
the  Republicans  would  come  very  far  from  carry- 
ing the  State  at  the  next  election.  But  that  ques- 
tion cannot  possibly  be  left  out  of  any  political  cam- 
paign so  long  as  there  is  danger  from  Bryan  ism, 
and  Bryan  ism  now  means  the  regular  Democracy. 

Mr.  Richard  Croker  has  notified  the  Tammany 
members  of  the  Assembly  that  they  are  expected 
to  vote  for  the  resolution  to  submit  a constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  thereby  incidentally  chided 
the  Tammany  Senators  who  voted  against  the  res- 
olution. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  biennial,  or 
even  triennial,  or,  better  still,  quadrennial  sessions 
of  such  Legislatures  as  we  have  been  having  lately 
would  be  better  not  only  for  the  city,  on  account 
of  whose  revenues  Mr.  Croker  is  especially  solici- 
tous, but  for  the  State  also.  But  it  is  a serious 
question,  after  all,  that  is  presented  by  this  reso- - 
lution,  and  one  that  will  bear  some  thought.  Why 
are  the  bosses  of  the  two  parties,  Platt  and  Cro- 
ker, in  favor  of  biennial  sessions?  Of  course  this 
is  not  a reason  why  intelligent  men  should  oppose 
biennial  sessions;  but  these  bosses  may  think,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  decidedly  strong 
feeling  existing  against  them  throughout  the  State 
is  due  to  constantly  recurring  annual  political 
campaigns,  in  which  their  misdeeds  and  their  bad 
characters  are  vigorously  discussed.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  value  still  in  eternal  vigilance,  and 
if  Mr.  Platt  and  Mr.  Croker  are  ever  to  be  driven 
out  of  power,  it  will  be  by  reason  of  the  know- 
ledge imparted  to  the  people  as  to  their  characters 
and  their  methods,  and  this  knowledge  is  imparted 
in  political  campaigns.  When  a brisk  movement 
is  going  on  against  corruption,  it  is  not  well  to 
take  any  step  that  will  suspend  it. 

Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a vote  of  162  to  119,  laid  the  Loud  bill  upon 
the  table.  This  defeats  a most  excellent  measure, 
which  a year  ago  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a vote  of  144  to  104.  The  bill  thus 
defeated  was  intended  to  prevent  continued  loss  of 
revenue  by  abuses  of  the  second-class  rale;  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  only  prefers,  ap- 
parently, that  the  privilege  shall  continue  to  be 
abused,  and  that  the  government  shall  still  be 
at  a large  expense  for  the  single  purpose  of  aid- 
ing publishers  and  others  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness by  the  circulation  of  sample  copies  and  ad- 
vertising papers.  The  bill  simply  provided  that 
publications  not  contemplated  by  Congress  when 
it  enacted  the  law  providing  for  second-class 
postal  matter  shall  not,  by  indirection,  reap  ad- 
vantages that  were  not  intended  for  them,  but 
that  were  intended  for  subscribers  to  regular 
periodicals.  The  whole  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  due  to  this 
abuse  of  second-class  postage  rates  by  publish- 
ers of  advertising  sheets,  and  of  books  issued  seri- 
ally, of  trade  journals,  and  of  other  publications 
intended  to  advance  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
those  who  issue  them.  In  other  words,  it  costs 
the  government  about  $10,000,000  a year  thus  to 
promote  private  interests.  The  Loud  bill  sought  to 
put  an  end  to  this  wrong  state  of  affairs,  which, 
among  other  things,  prevents  the  adoption  of  a 
general  one-cent  rate  for  letter  postage.  In  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  public  revenues,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Congress  ought  eagerly  to  take  advan- 
tage of  so  projier  an  opportunity  for  saving  ex- 
penses; but  Congress  apparently  is  not  yet  in- 
clined to  take  economy  into  consideration. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reported  prep- 
arations of  the  government  for  war  are  not  so  se- 
rious as  some  of  the  newspapers  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a making  ready  for  a possible  un- 
happy conclusion  of  the  present  crisis,  but  the  rea- 
son why  we  believe  that  the  preparation  is  not  too 
serious  is  that  Congress  is  so  slow  in  providing  for 
additional  men  for  the  navy  and  in  passing  the 
artillery  hill.  Moreover,  the  army  is  in  a very 
bad  condition,  and  if  real  preparations  for  war 
were  being  made,  and  tin*  administration  thought 
that  real  danger  was  facing  it.  reorganization 
would  he  necessary  at  once.  Many  other  things: 
the  engineer  and  ordnance  corps  would  necessa- 
rily he  put  under  the  command  of  the  general 
commanding  the  army;  for  not  only  are  they 


not  now  under  his  command,  but  they  seem  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  purposes.  A 
few  days  ago,  for  example,  some  artillery  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  a certain  post  by  General  Miles 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  manage  the  mod 
ern  guns  there.  But  the  post  is  in  charge  of  the 
engineer  corps,  and  the  engineer  officer  in  com- 
mand has  thus  far  failed  to  permit  the  soldiers 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  guns  with  which  they 
will  have  to  fight  in  case  of  war.  Of  course  this 
engineer  officer  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
danger,  immediate  or  remote.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there 
is  more  noise  than  preparation. 

It  has  come. to  our  knowledge,  from  excellent 
authority,  that  one  of  the  sensational  newspapers 
of  New  York  city  which  have  been  exciting-  the 
warlike  passions  of  the  people  has  deliberately  and 
purposely  engaged  in  the  effort  to  bring  about 
war.  This  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  but  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  news,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  head  lines  and  other  comments  of  the 
paper  in  question.  The  villanous  thought  entered 
the  head  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper 
that  the  country  ought  to  go  to  war,  aud  that  he 
would  make  it  go.  His  purpose  has  been  no  secret 
in  the  office;  it  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  streets 
and  in  some  of  the  clubs  of  the  city  by  his  subor- 
dinates; it  has  even  been  stated  that  he  has  offered 
to  bet  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  his  paper  would 
cause  a war.  This  explains  the  reason  for  the 
constant  lies  and  exaggerations  which  he  has  pre- 
sented in  the  pretended  form  of  news,  and  for  the 
inflammatory  harangues  of  his  editorial  page.  We 
would  be  loath  to  repeat  these  statements,  even 
on  the  excellent  authority  which  we  have,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  are  supported  by  the 
course  of  the  paper  itself.  It  has  been  evident  that 
while  the  sensation-mongers  have  produced  a cer- 
tain effect  upon  ignorant  and  thoughtless  persons, 
their  efforts  have  been  taken  by  the  public  at  large 
at  their  true  worth.  Men  have  been  amused  or 
astonished  or  indignant  at  their  mendacity,  but 
they  have  not  been  taken  seriously  at  home,  al- 
though they  have  probably  produced  an  effect 
abroad,  and  especially  in  Spain.  But  notwith- 
standing the  sanity  that  has  been  manifested  in 
spite  of  the  heat  which  has  been  created  by  these 
newspapers,  there  may  be  a crisis  when  their  lies 
and  bowlings  will  be  the  last  force  needed  to  push 
the  country  into  a war.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
several  members  of  Congress  have  gone  to  Cuba 
for  one  of  the  sensational  newspapers  on  an  osten- 
sible tour  of  investigation  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
their  errand  will  inevitably  be  made  an  excuse  for 
louder  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  howling. 

THE  CRISIS  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 
TIIHERE  has  been  an  excited  effort  to  push  the 
X country  into  a war  with  Spain.  Since  the  un- 
fortunate event  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  naturally  uneasy.  The  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  is  surrounded  wiih 
mystery.  She  was  blown  to  pieces  in  aport  friend- 
ly in  law  but  not  altogether  friendly  in  fact.  Spain 
is  in  an  extremely  nervftus  condition.  Her  resources 
in  men  and  money  have  been  almost  exhausted  by 
the  war  which  she  has  waged  that  she  may  retain 
possession  of  her  richest  colony.  Her  people  be- 
lieve— falsely  or  not  does  not  matter — that  the  gov 
eminent  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  charge- 
able with  the  failure  of  three  Captains-General  to 
subdue  the  rebellion.  They  have  exploded  into 
violent  outcries  against  us  in  the  speeches  of  their 
public  men  and  in  their  press.  Even  Castelar. 
once  the  sincere  friend  and  admirer  of  our  repub- 
lic, has  uttered  bitter  words  against  us.  While  the 
Spaniards  have  been  mistaken  in  their  hostile  judg- 
ment against  our  government,  they  have  real  occu 
sion  for  anger  in  the  words  of  our  Jingoes,  a few 
of  whom  are  honest,  most  of  whom  are  reckless 
and  foolish,  and  some  of  whom  are  shouting  for  war 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
money  out  of  one.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  feel- 
ing against  us  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  it  ex 
isted  at  the  time  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine. 
and  it  was  especially  strong  among  the  Spanish 
sympathizers  in  Havana.  Moreover,  the  occasion 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  the  foolish  and  dis 
honest  among  the  Jingoes.  The  honest  among  the 
Jingoes,  who  believe  that  war  is  a moral  stimulant, 
have  been  silent  because  they  believe  themsel ve> 
face  to  face  with  a reality,  which  they  know  to  be 
a stern  and  terrible  one,  and  in  which  they  arc 
doubt  less  prepared  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  knaves 
and  the  fools  have  howled,  and  the  knaves  have 
devised  cunningly  to  increase  the  howling,  know- 
ing that  the  more  excited  the  public  becomes  the 
more  papers  they  will  sell,  or  the  greater  likelihood 
there  is  that  a hostile  blow  may  be  struck,  in  pas>- 
ing,  by  one  side  or  the  other,  and  thence  will  come 
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greater  profits  not  only  from  the  sales  of  news- 
papers, but  from  sutlers’  stores  and  war  material. 
The  dancing  dervishes  of  war  have  had  their  way 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  aud  good  men  who 
dread  war  as  they  dread  all  crime  and  barbarism 
have  been  disturbed,  while  both  governments  have 
been  forced  into  active  preparations  for  war  be- 
cause it  is  folly  not  to  make  ready  in  the  face  of 
noise  and  bluster  which  an  event  to  be  subsequent- 
ly determined  may  sustain  aud  excuse.  It  may 
be,  for  example,  that  the  evidence  will  show  that 
the  Spanish  government  is  legally  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  our  ship  aud  the  horrible  death  of  our 
sailors,  although  no  right-minded  and  cool-headed 
man  believes  that  Spanish  officials  are  either  so 
wicked  or  so  unutterably  foolish  as  to  have  com- 
mitted deliberately  so  great  a crime  — a crime 
which,  if  proved,  will  lose  to  their  unfortunate 
country  whatever  sympathy  she  now  enjoys  in 
Europe,  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  her  downfall. 

In  this  emergency  the  American  people  have 
occasion  to  be  thankful  that  Mr.  McKinley  is 
President,  and  that  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department.  They 
have  reason  also  to  be  thankful  for  the  coolness, 
deliberation,  and  great  intelligence  of  the  officers 
of  the  navy  who  were  on  the  Maine,  and  who  are 
concerned  in  the  inquiry  that  has  followed  the 
disaster.  The  officers  of  the  Maine  showed  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  their  ser- 
vice, aud  few  abler  and  no  more  honorable  men 
can  be  found  than  those  who  constitute  the  Samp- 
son Board  of  Inquiry.  The  administration  and 
these  officers  have  borne  themselves  like  honorable 
and  dignified  gentlemen  dealing  withagrave  ques- 
tion. Aud  in  this  they  represent  the  sound  and 
sane  American  people — the  people  who  are  not  in 
evidence  when  the  light-headed  and  knavish  are 
filling  the  land  with  shouting,  thereby  bringing 
contempt  upon  the  country  to  which  they  render 
such  noisy  lip  service  — not  in  evidence  then  so 
much,  perhaps,  as  they  ought  to  be — but  who  are 
not  only  in  evidence  but  in  control  whenever  a 
crisis  comes.  They  are  the  people  who  made  Mr. 
McKinley  President,  and  he  has  their  support 
now  in  the  emergency  in  which  both  he  and  they 
have  so  well  kept  their  heads. 

Of  the  mysterious  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Maine 
we  are  as  ignorant  as  ever.  We  may  never  know 
it;  but  we  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  the  report 
of  the  Sampson  Board  of  Inquiry  will  be  conclu- 
sive. When  that  is  made  and  published  we  shall 
doubtless  know  all  that  ever  will  be  discovered  of 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Moreover,  the  report 
will  be  accepted  by  the  country.  What  we  know 
now  is  this:  that  the  country  has  no  positive  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  theory  that  the  Maine  was  blown 
up  from  without;  that  it  has  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  human  being  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  de- 
liberately destroying  her  aud  murdering  her  crew; 
that  it  has  some  positive  evidence  that  no  mines 
exist  in  Havana  Harbor,  that  no  torpedoes  were 
planted  there,  that  no  dirigible  torpedo  could  work 
such  havoc,  that  the  immediate  accompaniments 
of  the  accident  were  such  as  would  naturally  at- 
tend an  explosion  within  the  ship.  And  the  sub- 
stantiation of  the  accident  theory  will  be  thank- 
fully received  by  every  decent  and  civilized  man 
who  appreciates  the  horrors  of  war;  by  every  one 
who  hates  bloodshed,  who  knows  that  war  means 
desolation,  the  killing  and  maiming  of  thousands 
of  men,  the  ruin  of  families,  the  destruction  of  the 
gains  of  peace  and  civilization,  the  debasement  of 
men,  the  perversion  of  humane  instincts,  the  stimu- 
lation of  brute  passions,  the  fattening  of  the  vulture 
knave  who  feeds  on  the  money  profits  of  war,  and, 
finally,  the  breeding  of  a train  of  evils  by  which  the 
country  will  be  afflicted  long  after  the  fighting  and 
killing  shall  have  ceased.  But  yet,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, it  will  be  the  man  who  knows  the  dreadful 
circumstance  of  war,  and  who  is  silent  aud  who 
hesitates,  and  not  the  yelling  mountebank  of  the 
street  corners,  who  will  most  surely  fight  for  the 
country  if  it  shall  be  unhappily  proved  that  there 
is  occasion  for  war. 

So  far  as  the  country  knows,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  war  now  than  there  was  the  day  before 
the  Maine  was  blown  up,  when  she  was  riding  at 
anchor  in  a friendly  harbor.  So  far  as  we  know 
and  believe,  Spain  has  done  nothing  for  which  she 
is  in  any  way  responsible  to  us.  and  no  one  has 
been  guilty  of  any  act  for  which  Spain  can  be  held 
to  answer  even  in  a money  indemnity.  At  the 
most,  a pecuniary  settlement  of  the  difficulty  is  the 
only  one  besides  the  substantiation  of  the  accident 
theory  that  is  remotely  probable;  and  unless  a crime 
shall  be  proved  against  Spain,  interference  other 
than  the  most  friendly  on  our  part,  on  old  grounds 
that  no  longer  exist,  ought  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
We  can  uot  afford  to  have  our  honor  and  good  faith 
questioned.  To  interfere,  in  the  remote  event  ima- 
gined, because  Weyler  was  guilty  of  barbarities, 
would  be  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  accusation 
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that  we  were  hunting  for  an  excuse  to  avenge  a 
wrong  that  we  had  not  suffered.  If  we  do  uot 
prove  that  Spain  is  responsible  for  the  disaster  to 
the  Maine , a decent  regard  for  our  owu  dignity  de- 
mands reticence  and  self-restraint.  The  nation 
cannot  consent  that  the  civilized  world  shall  be- 
lieve that,  to  please  our  Jingoes,  and  in  obedience 
to  their  noise,  we  are  willing  to  make  war  upon  a 
country  which  has  been  shown,  in  a distracting  and 
dangerous  crisis,  not  to  have  injured  us.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  proving  to  the  world  that  their  calm 
sense  and  their  chivalry  are  stronger  than  the 
Jingoes.  They  ought  not,  and  they  probably  will 
not,  permit  the  breath  of  suspicion  to  tarnish  that 
chivalry  immediately  after  so  admirable  a demon- 
stration of  it. 


FRANCE  AFTER  THE  ZOLA  TRIAL 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

The  Zola  trial,  which  may  properly  be  called 
the  latest,  but  not  the  last,  phase  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  has  excited  all  over  Europe  a sort  of  tremu- 
lous uncertainty  as  to  how  the  strange  condition  of 
things  existing  in  France  may  affect  the  relations 
of  that  country  with  the  world  outside.  It  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  proving  that  in  France  the  gov- 
ernment, and  even  the  courts  of  justice,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a most  dangerous  combination  of  revolu- 
tionary influences  capable  of  causing  explosions  of 
an  incalculably  mischievous  character.  This  im- 
pression is  well  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
case  in  question.  Borne  years  ago  the  general  staff 
of  the  French  army  were  agitated  by  the  belief 
• that,  by  persons  connected  with  its  military,  secrets 
of  importance  were  betrayed  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. A memorandum  enumerating  certain 
pieces  of  such  information,  the  famous  borde- 
reau, was  discovered,  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  German  embassy  in  Paris.  Sus- 
picion was  directed  to  Captain  Dreyfus,  an  offi- 
cer connected  with  the  staff.  He  was  tried  by 
court  martial  in  secret.  Some  experts  testified 
that  the  bordereau  was  in  his  handwriting;  others 
testified  that  it  was  not.  Other  so-called  evidence 
was  brought  forward,  with  which,  however,  the 
accused  man  was  not  made  acquainted.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  cashiered  and  to  be  transported  to 
Devil's  Island.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
most  cruel  fashion.  Thera  the  authorities  hoped 
that  the  matter  would  rest.  But  a few  months  ago 
a man  of  high  standing,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Senate,  M.  Scheurer-Kestner,  believing 
that  he  had  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus, 
expressed  that  belief  publicly,  and  sought  to  in- 
duce the  government  to  reopen  the  case.  He  met 
with  bitter  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  army.  But  he  stood  not  alone.  Other  men  of 
prominence  joined  in  his  efforts,  and  there  being 
signs  pointing  strongly  to  Major  Count  Ester- 
hazy — a man  of  questionable  repute,  who  had  in 
his  private  correspondence  spoken  of  the  French 
army  in  a most  scandalous  manner — as  the  real 
culprit,  the  military  authorities  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  subjecting  him  too  to  a trial 
by  court  martial.  This  trial  was  conducted  in  such 
a manner  as  to  appear  to  every  unprejudiced  ob- 
server as  a preconcerted  farce,  and  Count  Ester- 
hazy  was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  cheered  by 
excited  multitudes  as  a vindicator  of  the  honor  of 
the  French  army. 

Then  the  famous  novelist  Emile  Zola  stepped 
forward  and  publicly  accused  the  heads  of  the  army 
of  having  by  secret  and  arbitrary  proceedings  con- 
demned to  an  infamous  punishment  a man  whose 
guilt  had  not  been  proven,  and  of  having,  in  order 
to  cover  up' this  crime,  in  an  equally  arbitrary  way 
forced  the  acquittal  of  a guilty  person.  What 
Zola  intended  by  this  public  charge  was,  avowed- 
ly, to  oblige  the  government  to  prosecute  him  for 
libel,  and  thus  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  prov- 
ing the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  and  the  guilt  of 
Esterhazy.  But  Zola  had  reckoned  without  his 
host.  He  was,  indeed,  prosecuted  for  libel,  butonly 
on  the  charges  he  had  made  with  regard  to  the 
Esterhazy  court  martial — a proceeding  intended 
to  exclude  all  testimony  concerning  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  to  confine  that  concerning  Esterhazy 
within  narrow  limits.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Zola  trial  was  conducted,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  a detailed  and  strictly  truth- 
ful report  of  it — with  all  the  partly  timorous, 
partly  defiant  refusals  of  witnesses  to  testify;  with 
the  insolent  and  dictatorial  harangues  addressed  to 
the  court  and  to  the  jury  by  generals  of  the  army, 
who  were  really  the  accused  parties;  with  the  arbi- 
trary rulings  of  the  presiding  judge  in  excluding 
almost  all  the  testimony  which  threatened  to  tell  in 
Zola’s  favor;  with  the  part  which  the  howls  of  an 
excited  mob  played  in  the  proceedings- : and  with  the 
court’s  condemnation  of  Zola,  imposing  upon  him 
the  extreme  measure  of  punishment — had  appeared 


in  a work  of  fiction,  the  verdict  of  the  unbiassed 
reader  would  be  that  while  a novelist  may  ask  us 
to  accept  many  improbable  things,  he  should  not 
ask  us  to  believe  that  such  an  undisguised,  ruthless 
perversion  of  justice  was  possible  in  a high  tribunal 
of  a civilized  natiou  calling  itself  a republic  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  each 
day’s  proceedings  should  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  believe  Dreyfus  innocent  and 
Esterhazy  guilty.  But  worse  was  the  conviction, 
forced  by  the  methods  employed  in  the  Zola  trial 
upon  every  impartial  mind,  that  the  heads  of  the 
army,  having  something  of  a gravely  compromising 
nature  to  conceal,  would  shrink  from  no  means 
ever  so  desperate  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
When  the  trial  of  Zola  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  accused  party  was  guilty  and 
had  to  prove  his  innocence,  instead  of  assuming, 
according  to  our  principles  of  justice,  that  he  must 
be  regarded  as  innocent  unless  his  guilt  were 
proved,  it  acted  only  according  to  the  established 
French  rule,  strangely  antiquated  as  that  rule  may 
seem.  But  when  General  de  Pellieux,  a witness, 
successfully  clamored  for  the  exclusion  of  testi- 
mony required  for  the  establishment  of  Zola’s  in- 
nocence, on  the  ground  that  its  admission  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  army,  and  when 
General  Boisdeffre,  also  a witness,  addressing  the 
jury,  exclaimed,  “You,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
you  are  the  nation  here,  for  you  represent  it;  and 
if  the  nation  has  not  confidence  in  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  let  it  say  so,  and  we  are  ready  to  leave 
to  others  the  burden  of  our  responsibility!”  they 
demanded  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
cause  of  justice  to  the  citizen  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  interests  of  the  army;  aud  that  demand,  as 
it  was  obeyed  by  the  court  and  the  jury,  may 
properly  be  called  a blow  struck  at  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  free  government. 

But  the  heads  of  the  army  went  even  farther 
than  this.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
that  Dreyfus  is  a Jew — a circumstance  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  may  have  induced  them  to  select 
him  as  a scapegoat — they  called  to  their  aid  the 
auti-semitic  feeling,  that  meanest  and  most  hideous 
remnant  of  mediaeval  barbarism,  which  never  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  without  an  exhibition  of  the 
basest  impulses  of  human  nature,  casting  a dark 
shadow  of  disgrace  on  our  boasted  Christian 
civilization.  And  forthwith  the  shrill  cry  of 
“Down  with  Jews!”  mingled  with  cheers  for  the 
army  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  while  in  the  provinces 
that  cry  actually  excited  the  populace  to  pillage 
and  murder.  No  less  significant  was  the  alliance 
on  this  occasion  between  the  army,  seeking  to 
maintain  its  power  and  prestige,  and  the  most  un- 
ruly aud  dangerous  elements  of  the  population, 
represented  by  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  all 
orderly  government  as  Henri  Rochefort— the 
professional  defenders  of  law  and  authority  and 
the  professional  revolutionary  disturbers,  so  to 
speak,  locking  arms  and  uniting  in  one  cry  against 
those  who  sought  only  truth  and  justice ! In  all  her 
internal  commotions  France  has  hardly  ever  be- 
held a spectacle  more  grotesque  and  alarming  than 
this. 

Thus,  through  moral  terrorism  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  overawed  judge  and  jury  and 
carried  their  point.  But  they  have  not  put  the 
trouble  to  rest.  It  is  true  the  Prime  Minister,  who, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  had  watched 
the  proceeding  w'ith  extreme  discomfort,  obtained 
in  Parliament,  after  an  appeal  for  peace  and  quiet, 
a vote  substantially  ratifying  what  had  happened. 
But  the  Dreyfus  case  will  rise  up  again,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  to  torment  the  government  and  the 
nation  in  a variety  of  forms— not  only  in  the  appeal 
to  the  court  of  last  resort  entered  by  Zola,  but 
after  that  in  the  protests  of  conscience  which  are 
sure  to  come  from  the  thoughtful  and  self-respect- 
ing citizens  of  the  republic,  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
more  daring  demonstrations  of  the  praetorian  spirit 
in  the  army.  What  at  last  may  be  the  upshot  of 
the  bewildering  confusion  and  demoralization  of 
public  sentiment  in  France  nobody  can  foretell. 
The  army  has  fatally  hurt  its  moral  prestige  by  the 
methods  adopted  for  maintaining  it.  The  generals 
will  inevitably  discover  this.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they  may  think  of  restoring  that 
prestige  by  the  desperate  expedient  of  some  warlike 
enterprise  on  a great  scale.  Such  a scheme  may 
indeed  be  foiled,  not  only  by  the  peaceable  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  people  generally,  hut  by  the 
Russian  friend,  who  has  his  own  policy,  and  who 
will  no  doubt  make  them  understand  that  the  Rus- 
sian alliance  will  surely  be  forfeited  by  any  foolish 
venture  on  their  part.  But  the  situation  is  full 
of  dark  possibilities,  and  the  French  people,  when 
they  come  to  their  senses,  will  have  learned  once 
more  what  it  means  to  have  a large  standing  army 
in  a republic. 
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“ Cyprus,  before  the  Castle,”  which  in  Shakspere’s  day  no 
doubt  served  in  lieu  of  canvas  w'alls.  Wlien  the  exits 
were  raised  from  the  stage  the  actors  invariably  stumbled 
over  them ; and  in  one  act  Desdernona  and  Emilia  could 
be  plainly  seen  through  an  aperture  in  the  castle  wall, 
where  they -were  quietly  await  ing  their  cues.  It  is  a far 
cry  certainly  from  the  Bankside  or  the  Bowery  to  the  ap- 

Eurtenances  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  or  even  of  Mr,  Augustin 
>aly. 

The  version  of  “Othello”  used  was  in  prose;  and,  as 
far  as  I could  make  out,  it  was  stripped  of  most  of  the 
characteristically  Shaksperian  passages.  It  was  perhaps 
more  like  the  Italian  novel  by  Cinlhio,  from  which  Shak- 
spere’s plot  came,  than  like  the  play  as  we  know  it, 
just  as  the  German  “Hamlet”  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  was,  in  a way,  a reversion  to  Belleforest.  The 
actors  spoke  mainly  in  vulgar  Italian.  The  most  Eliza- 
bethan trait  of  all  was  the  prompter's  hood  in  the  middle 
of  the  stage,  just  beyond  the  orchestra,  from  which  the 
prompter’s  voice,  in  eager  and  raucous  whispers,  never 
ceased  to  gallop  half  a head  in  advance  of  the  actors.  I 
never  realized  before  how  right  Benvolio  was  in  crying 
down  the  “ without  - book  prologue,  faintly  spoke  after 
the  prompter.”  logo  was  the  embodiment  of  shrewdness, 
but  his  most  subtle  stratagem  was  required  to  catch  the 
cues  for  his  gestures  hot  from  what  the  prompter  was  say- 
ing, so  as  to  have  the  gestures  ready  by  the  time  he  got  to 
the  words.  Among  all  the  characters,  only  Othello  showed 
any  measurable  freedom  from  the  prompter.  I should 
mention,  though,  that  in  the  last  act  Emilia , in  her  passion 
at  the  Moor,  took  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  pulling 
free  from  the  lines,  went  at  him  with  billingsgate  of  her 
own  invention.  At  last  she  called  him  a blockhead  and  a 
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SHAKSPERE  IN  THE  BOWERY. 

The  dearth  of  tragedy  which  has  of  late  fallen  on  the 
Broadway  theatres  has  been  indifferently  laid  to  the  lack 
of  good  actors  and  to  the  abundance  of  ballets  and  vaude- 
ville shows.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  just  to  lay  it  to 
the  lack  of  a school  of  tragic  acting.  Not  that  we  have 
not  enough  places  where  acting  is  to  be  taught— God  for- 
bid! The  school  that  has  produced  our  actors  of  the  past 
has  been  a popular  appreciation  of  tragedy — which  may 
best,  perhaps,  be  typified  in  the  melodrama.  In  melodrama 
the  young  actor  gets  his  first  idea  of  impassioned  scenes, 
and  learns  vigor  and  self-command  in  rendering  them; 
and  if  he  is  capable  of  pure  art  he  presently  becomes  a 
tragedian.  In  turn,  if  he  fails  as  a tragedian,  lie  declines 
upon  his  former  vocation  until  he  is  able  to  try  again. 
In  a word,  melodrama  is  the  soil  in  which  the  flower  of 
tragic  acting  strikes  root.  It  may  almost  be  stated  as  a 
law  that  where  there  is  no  native  melodrama  there  will  be 
no  native  tragedy.  That  melodrama  is  slowly  and  steadi- 
ly retreating  to  the  Bowery  is  well  known;  and  the  fact 
has  suggested  that  on  the  East  Side  there  is  still  a spon- 
taneous interest  in  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  emo- 
tions. The  announcement,  therefore,  that  “Othello ” and 
“ Hamlet  ” were  to  be  brought  out  in  the  Italian  Theatre 
in  the  Bowery  raised  the  question,  which  only  experience 
could  answer,  whether  the  tragic  muse  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  clouds  of  ballet  girls  uptown  to  live  among 
the  men  of  the  East  Side.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  best  things  in  dramatic  art  flourished  most 
among  the  multitude.  ^ 

The  Italian  Theatre,  which  is  just  south  of  Grand 
Street,  is  as  rude  and  bare  as  ever  an  Elizabethan  play- 
house on  the  Bankside — and  not  noticeably  more  clean. 
The  scenery  and  other  stage  appurtenances,  though  of 
the  modern"  kind,  were  of  little  more  aid  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  the  signs  of  “Venice:  a Council  Chamber,”  or 
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scalawag;  but  this,  after  all,  may  only  be  the  popular 
Neapolitan  equivalent  of  Sbakspere’s  “O  gull!  O dolt! 
. . . . O villany,  villany !” 

The  attitude  of  the  audience  toward  all  this  was  notable. 
Our  little  party  from  uptown  were  surprised  to  find  them 
as  much  amused  by  most  of  the  incongruities  as  we.  Yet 
their  laughter  wns  quiet  and  charitable,  and  in  no  wise 
interfered  with  their  enjoyment  of  what  was  enjoyable. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  bootblacks,  peanut-venders, 
and  organ  - grinders,  or  at  most  ex -members  of  Colonel 
Waring's  brigade;  yet  it  seemed  that  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  souls  they  felt  the  force  of  the  play  with  more  hearti- 
ness than  one  could  have  expected  of  an  audience  on 
Broad  way.  When  Togo  was  doing  his  worst  with  the 
Moor,  one  man — they  were  mostly  all  men — turned  to  his 
neighbor  with  a troubled  look,  “ If  that  nigger  knew  what 
man-a  that  is,  he  would-a  not  trust  heem.”  By  and-by  the 
neighbor  exclaimed,  with  as  just  a mingling  of  horror  and 
delight  as  Booth  ever  evoked:  “ Ain’t  he  son-agun-a? 
Ain't  he  son-a  gun-a?”  In  the  tragic  climaxes  a part  of 
the  gallery  would  shout  with  delight,  only  to  be  hissed 
silent  by  the  rest  until  the  end  of  the  scene,  on  which  all 
yelled  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  At  the  death  of  Desde- 
mona — Desdernona  she  was  very  properly  called — a heavy 
silence  fell  upon  the  house;  and  when  the  stage  closed  on 
the  last  act,  and  all  was  over,  it  was  plain  that  there  were 
sad  hearts  in  the  audience,  and  minds  turned  upon  the 
soberest  realities  of  life. 

But  the  managers  had  provided  that  there  should  not 
be  too  much  sorrow.  The  drop  was  scarcely  down  when 
the  sometime  Duke  of  Venice  bounded  out  in  a song-and- 
dance  costume  and  bellowed  out  a Neapolitan  ditty.  Then 
to  restore  the  balance  again  Cassio  came  out  in  black  street 
clothes,  somewhat  threadbare  and  shiny,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  and  sang  us  a sentimental  song  while  we  were  put- 
ting on  our  coats.  Alas,  for  our  uptown  manners!  The 
simple  and  kindly  Italitms  did  not  turn  from  the  delights 
of  the  stage  until  the  last  mournful  cadence  was  ended. 

II. 

Now  for  the  merits  of  the  play,  and  for  Othello.  “When 
I saw  the  setting  of  the  stage,  I admit,  I had  ray  doubts. 


Yet  the  total  effect  was  good  — incredibly  good.  And 
those  who  saw  the  Othello  of  Antonio  Maiori  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a dramatic  illu- 
sion has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  scene-painter  and 
the  stage  carpenter,  that  a touch  of  vital  art  transcends 
all  limitations. 

Of  the  quality  of  Maiori’s  ncting  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
without  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  His  surroundings,  un- 
favorable to  a mediocre  actor, might  well  have  aided  great- 
ly, by  contrast,  a man  of  real  power.  It  is  also  possible  that 
his  manner  owes  much  to  the  elder  Salvini.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  he  played  throughout  with  genuine  intelli- 
gence, with  simple  dignity,  nnd  with  conviction.  In  the 
scene  in  the  Venetian  council  - chamber  his  presence  was 
fine, and  his  manner  full  of  repose;  his  delivery  was  quiet 
and  impressive.  His  voice  is  rich  and  flexible  and  strong, 
and  he  does  not  overwork  it.  In  the  later  acts  it  rose  by 
natural  gradations  to  whatever  volume  or  pitch  the  lines 
required.  In  the  scene  wdiere  he  strangles  Desdernona  his 
passion  rose  to  a height  that  was  magnificent;  and  after- 
ward the  despair  that  clutches  at  the  heart  was  genuinely 
terrible.  When  all  wns  over  one  felt  that  he  had  been 
face  to  face  with  Shakspere’s  tragedy  in  a wav  that  he 
could  not  have  been,  except  for  Madame  Motljeska,  in 
any  other  theatre  this  season  in  America. 

III. 

I sought  out  Maiori,  and  asked  him  questions  which  I 
hope  were  not  impertinent.  He  is  now  twenty -eight.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  already  playing  leading  parts 
in  Naples  and  Rome.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to 
serve  in  the  Italian  army  he  had  either  to  leave  Italy  or 
abandon  all  he  had  achieved  in  his  art.  He  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  acted  two  years.  Six  years  ago  he  came  to 
America.  His  repertory  is  large,  and  includes  both  melo- 
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drama  and  tragedy.  His  best  play  he  considers  to  lie 
Giacometti’s  “ Morte  Civile.”  He  has  played  Othello  only 
a dozen  to  a score  of  times.  He  has  lately  given  his  first 
performance  of  ‘'Hamlet." 

I expected  to  see  a second  performance,  which  was  an- 
nounced for  a Saturday.  1 had  hopes  of  being  able  to  say 
that  it  was  as  much  a success  ns  “Othello,”  and  to  con- 
clude that  a quality  of  art  for  which  there  is  no  place  in 
the  syndicate  theatres  on  Broadway  flourishes  in  the 
melodramatic  atmosphere  of  the  Bowery.  On  Wednes- 
day, happening  to  pass  the  Italian  Theatre,  a glare  of  pink 
fleshings  smote  my  eyes.  It  wa3  from  an  array  of  bill- 
boards announcing  that  an  Athletic  and  Vaudeville  troup 
was  holding  forth  inside.  The  theatre  was  no  longer  the 
Teatro  Italinna,  It  was  the  Columbia  Opera-House.  I 
looked  up  the  manager  and  inquired  after  the  Italians. 
The  Italian  Theatre,  he  said,  was  no  good.  He  was  going 
to  run  an  American  theatre  (hence  the  Columbia,  ana 
also,  perhaps,  the  pink  tights).  Maiori  he  spoke  of  as  a 
good  man  and  a good  actor,  but  "he  got  no  gallery.” 
Pink  tights,  it  was  hoped,  would  “get”  both  floor  and 
gallery.  The  proprietor  of  the  troupe  was  named  Bern- 
stein, and  I took  him  to  be  a future  member  of  the  syn- 
dicate. So  it  seems  that  tragedy  is  fading  away  in  the 
East  Side  as  well  as  in  Broadway.  The  explanation  is 
simple  and  complete.  Those  immigrants  who  have  learn- 
ed our  language  and  customs  arc  apt  to  be  attracted  by 
the  flash  and  glare  of  our  stage;  and  the  new  generation, 
who  lack  the  traditions  of  the  home  country,  and  some- 
times the  knowledge  of  Italy  to  appreciate  its  drama,  are 
almost,  certain  to  be  caught  by  the  flaring  posters  of 
American  theatres.  The  Italian  "Theatre  is  frequented  by 
new  arrivals,  and  by  those  of  the  past  generation  who 
have  not  forgotten  the  joy  of  true  acting.  In  spite  of 
double  bills,  and  sometimes  treble  bills,  and  of  perform- 
ances lastiug  from  eight  o’clock  until  one,  the  theatre 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  large  returns. 

Maiori’s  plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet  settled.  Some 
months  ago  he  had  an  engagement  to  play  with  Duse  in 
Paris  and  in  Germany ; but  she  changed  her  plans  before  he 
crossed  the  ocean  and  returned  to  Italy,  whither  he  could 
not  follow  her  without  being  liable  to  military  service. 
Surely,  if  Duse’s  company  is  like  that  which  she  last 
brought  to  America,  it  is  a pity  Maiori  could  not  have 
been  secured.  Maiori  is  now  planning  to  leave  for  South 
America, where  the  Italians  are  stronger  numerically,  and 
are  not  so  familiar  with  alien  tongues  and  with  up-to-date 
vaudeville  as  to  prefer  other  theatres  to  their  own.  I sug- 
gested that  he  ought  to  have  an  American  to  manage  him, 
and  come  out  in  an  uptown  theatre.  He  said  he  had  often 
hoped  for  just  that  The  obstacle  is  his  lack  of  command 
of  our  language,  and  of  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  our  theatrical  world.  Of  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  his  ncting  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  ought  to 
pay  a clever  manager  abundantly  to  take  him  in  hand. 
Certainly  if  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  all  lovers 
of  the  best  there  is  in  the  drama  will  be  the  losers. 

As  these  notes  are  going  to  the  printer  I find  that 
Maiori  has  again  secured  the  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  preferred  to  athletic  and  vau- 
deville shows,  for  as  long  as  he  is  he  will  present  his  classic 
pieces  to  increasing  audiences,  I am  sure,  of  people  who 
care  for  good  tragic  acting.  On  Saturday  evening,  March 
12,  " Othello ” will  be  given.  "Hamlet"  will  come  some 
days  later.  John  Corbin. 


HOW  THE  TRAILS  LOOK  TO-DAY. 

The  reading  public  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
the  van  of  the  army  of  men  now  seeking  fortune  iu  the 
new  gold-fields  of  the  North  met  upon  the  trails  of  Ska- 
guay  and  Dye, a,  on  their  way  from  the  sea-coast  to  the 
head -waters  of  the  Yukon  River.  Improvements  have  been 
in  progress  on  these  trails,  and  the  on-coming  crowds  will 
fare  much  better  than  did  the  pioneers. 

Although  the  trails  nowr  lie  buried  in  snow,  and  the 
men  who  are  crossing  are  fighting  a rigorous  winter,  yet 
transportation  of  freight  is  an  easier  matter  than  ever  be- 
fore. As  the  season  advances,  it  will  be  found  that  men 
can  cross  with  ease,  compared  with  the  heavy  work  neces- 
sary last  season. 

These  improvements  have  brought  about  great  changes 
in  daily  scenes  along  these  trails.  Men  are  more  cheerful 
than  were  the  hurrying  throngs  of  the  opening  months  of 
the  rush.  Few  pass  you  on  the  trail  without  a friendly 
word.  Friends  are  made  in  a day,  and  after  a day's  work 
men  have  ample  strength  left  for  a pleasant  exchange  of 
courtesies.  In  the  towns  of  Skaguay  and  Dyea  at  present 
there  are  many  men  who  are  not  good  citizens.  But  these 
are  the  “camp-followers”  of  the  army  of  gold-seekers. 
These  men  will  not  be  met  at  work  out  on  the  trails,  and 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Klondike  movement. 
Those  who  go  back  over  the  mountains  arc  tried  sorely, 
and  they  will  not  get  far  unless  they  have  that  in  them 
which,  barring  accident,  will  bring  success. 

A comparison  of  the  trails  at  this  time  is  hardly  of 
value  to  the  prospective  Yukoner,  as  the  coming  of  sum- 
mer will  witness  a further  change  for  the  better  on  both. 
But  at  present  the  Skaguay  Trail,  though  the  longer  of 
the  two,  is  the  better.  It  is  very  hard  at  present  to  cross 
the  summit  of  the  Dyea  Trail,  and  few  are  doing  it.  One 
cannot  tell  at  what  moment  a storm  may  sweep  across  the 
summit  and  stop  all  possible  progress.  Once  started,  these 
storms  are  apt  to  be  of  many  days’  duration.  It  is  this 
that  will  turn  many  against  the  Dyea  Trail,  which,  though 
shorter,  thus  becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  Skaguay 
Trail. 

Transportation  is  of  course  the  live  topic  of  the  day 
on  these  highways  of  Yukon  travel,  and  one  will  find 
here  almost  every  kind  of  rig  that  man  can  make.  Dog- 
sleds  are  everywhere,  drawn  by  from  one  to  ten  animals. 
Oxen,  mules,  horses,  elk,  and  goats  are  in  use,  both  in  the 
harness  and  as  pack-animals.  Hundreds  of  men  are  draw- 
ing their  own  sleds,  with  loads  of  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  pounds.  This  is  much  easier  than  carry- 
ing loads,  as  men  did  last  season,  and  permits  of  greater 
progress  in  a given  time. 

Some  sort  of  communication  between  the  coast  and 
Dawson  City  has  been  maintained  all  winter.  The  frozen 
Yukon  has  prevented  the  use  of  boats,  so  the  travel  by 
way' of  St.  Michael  has  been  suspended  for  the  season. 
But  that  same  frozen  river  has  allowed  men  to  sled  freight 
down  to  Dawson,  and  men  returning  from  Dawson  to  the 
coast  have  sledded  their  necessary  supplies  with  them. 


In  this  way  the  outside  world  has  been  kept  posted  on 
the  occurrences  of  the  Klondike  region.  Many  new  ven- 
tures have  been  undertaken,  however,  and  the  coming 
open  season  should  develop  many  surprises  in  this  later- 
day  find  of  a wonderful  gold-field. 

A.  J.  Blethen,  Jr. 


MUSIC. 

WnEN  a concert  season  in  this  city  is  as  confusedly 
rich  and  delectable  as  is  the  present  one— of  which  four 
or  five  full  weeks  forlunattly  yet  are  left  to  yield  gener- 
ous fruits — it  is  hard  to  fight  away  the  impulse  toward 
making  local  doings  into  the  text  and  sermon  of  each  all 
too  scanty  and  too  fragmentary  review.  Miranda  de- 
clared toProspero  that  the  tale  he  told  her  “ would  cure 
deafness.”  Such  a winter  ns  this  should  be  a cure  of  that 
difficult  disease — musical  staleness.  Are  any  of  us  inclined 
to  be  blase  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  average  season  grows 
to  its  heaviest  pressure?  Do  we  discover  in  ourselves,  or 
do  others  discover  for  us,  a dulled  palate  as  the  banquet 
stretches  out  to  its  latter  course,  with  hint  of  surfeit?  Do 
we  become  tired  of  going  to  hear  things  and  people,  and 
tired  of  talking  or  thinking  or  writing — such  of  us  as 
must  needs  do  that — about  them?  Are  we  many  a mid- 
winter and  lagging  spring  half  jaded-  with  keeping  up 
with  the  movement,  desirous  of  a great  orchestral  silence 
rather  than  sound,  and  lethargic  to  the  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  considering  even  the  best  artist’s  art?  To 
any  such  musical  invalidism  New  York’s  midwinter  of 
1898  can  say  its  " Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither!” 
It  will  go  into  our  history  unrivalled  in  its  array  of  inci- 
dents to  enjoy,  of  questions  to  ponder;  splendid  in  the  lu- 
minous glow  of  its  concerts;  wholesome  in  its  chance  re- 
serve as  to  opera.  It  was  a season  foreseen  last  summer 
as  of  amazing  interest.  Sustaining  that  early  aspect,  it 
will  go  into  record  for  the  nights  or  aflernoons  of  sym- 
phony it  bestowed,  for  the  sparkling  galaxy  of  admirable 
soloists  it  has  united,  for  the  appreciable  number  of  new 
works  it  presented.  It  has  done  genial  work  for  musical 
righteousness  and  for  quickened  conviction  of  music’s 
more  abstract  and  perennial  beauty.  We  need  both  such 
operations  in  New  York  far  more  than  the  careless  enthu- 
siast allows.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a city  has  a sufficient  “musical 
public." 

The  topics  of  the  hour  are  the  Chicago  Orchestra’s  sec- 
ond visit,  with  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  again  before  us  as 
its  leader;  Josef  Hofmann,  the  youthful  pianist,  returning 
to  us,  not  less  wonderful  in  his  riper  artistic  powers,  if  not 
to-day  the  little-boy  prodigy  of  some  ten  years  ago;  the 
movement  in  hope  of  providing  New  York  with  a new 
subsidized  concert-band;  discussion  of  the  practicability 
of  an  “ opera  comique  ” scheme  that  will  include  a house, 
u company,  and  the  proper  repertory — and  sundry  more 
intimate  questions  in  New  York’s  immediate  musical 
polity  and  politics.  Compositions  new — at  least  new  here 
— that  have  added  their  matter  for  comment,  have  been  a 
strong  piano  forte  concerto  by  the  Danish  Stendliammer, 
presented  at  the  Chickering  Hall  matinee  Inst  week  by 
Mr.  Rummel;  the  Russian  Glazounov’s  entirely  unfamiliar 
Fifth  Symphony,  heard  at  last  Friday’s  and  Saturday’s 
Philharmonics;  nnd  a distinct  group  of  Russian  piano- 
forte pieces  interpreted  by  Alexander  Siloti  in  course  of 
his  recent  recitals.  To  these  further  reference  is  made  in 
a paragraph  below.  There  has  been  also  more  rumor  as 
to  Mr.  Anton  Seidl’s  leaving  New  York,  for  one  or  an- 
other German  engagement;  but  up  to  this  writing  it  would 
seem  that  the  souls  of  Mr.  Seidl’s  cordial  following  need 
not  be  terrorized — "permanent”  orchestra  plan  succeed- 
ing or  not  succeeding.  Mr.  Seidl  will  stay  in  New  York, 
where  he  earns  a far  bigger  income  than  he  can  anywhere 
abroad. 

The  Castle  Square  Opera  Company — an  organization 
still  amiably  preserving  the  name  that  came  to  it  with  its 
first  continued  successes  in  Boston — is  still  doing  some 
excellent  work  in  popularizing  in  English  vnrious  light 
works.  It  sings  before  a public  not  likely  to  be  drawn  to 
theatres  more  officially  lyric  and  to  companies  of  foreign 
singers  of  rnther  higher  emprize.  Miss  Golden,  Miss 
Macnichol,  Miss  Amy  Hartley,  Mr.  Joseph  Sheehan, 
Mr.  Pearse,  and  their  associates— a really  excellent  chorus 
and  an  effective  orchestra— are  all  factors  in  performances 
that  have  more  than  an  ordinary  " popular  ” quality.  The 
staging  is  careful.  The  repertory  was  a wide  one— rather 
an  alarmingly  wide  one,  judged  by  the  managerial  an- 
nouncements. It  doubtless  has  indeed  been  felt  sensible 
while  in  New  York  to  avoid  "Lohengrin”  nnd  " AYda,” 
and  “The  Huguenots,”  to  say  the  least.  Into  less  severely 
responsible  services  that  come  with  comic  opera  nnd  with 
operns-comiqucs  the  Castle  Square  singers  venture  with 
honesty  and  considerable  art.  Whether  those  matinees, 
mystically  styled  “bargain  ” ones,  as  such  make  for  oper- 
atic advancement,  even  at  cheap  prices,  is  not  clear  as  yet. 

The  Chicago  Orchestra  and  Mr.  Thomas  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  their  welcome  here.  The  audience  at  that 
opening  concert  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  was 
packed  with  the  very  pith  of  our  town’s  real  musical 
culture;  nnd  along  with  it  was  a large  addition  of  the  less 
specially  perceptive  listeners.  Plainly,  to  each  class  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  obviously  a conjuring  one,  as 
ever.  And  what  a burst  of  greeting — downright,  sponta- 
neous, sincere,  one  might  write  affectionate— as  he  came 
before  us  again!— that  familiar  presence,  not  older  by  an 
inch  of  girth  or  the  loss  of  a hair.  The  veteran  conductor 
is  serene  ns  ever  in  the  dignity  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
decided  a few  years  ago  to  grow  only  elderly — and  to  stop 
there  once  for  all.  It  was  a great  welcome.  No  other 
conductor  could  command  in  New-  York  just  that  sort 
of  a reception.  Does  Mr.  Thomas  still  believe  that  New 
York  neglected  him  and  drove  him  away?  He  can- 
not poiut  to  any  rival  we  have  better  served.  In  any  ense 
there  is  none  whose  personal  magnetism  with  our  public 
abides  more  indisputable.  The  concert  was  what  one  ex- 
pected— an  object-lesson  as  to  what  rich  ensemble  perfect- 
ness a permanent,  well-balanced  orchestra  (even  if  not  one 
of  all-round  exceptional  material)  can  attain,  by  learning 
and  by  minding  only  its  own  business;  and  by  doing  so 
under  a great  director’s  continued  care.  Of  the  Chicago 
men  have  been  spoken  good  words  here  before  now. 
But  when  here  before  now  the  large  band  was  less  for- 


tunate in  its  rank  and  file.  Now  it  is  strengthened 
by  certain  new  members,  especially.  It  is  vastly  firmer 
in  splendid  unanimity,  in  its  solid  tone,  its  elegance  of 
shading — all  traits  to  be  perfected  only  by  seasons  of 
work.  " Its  strings— at  least  the  violins— often  seem  singu- 
larly without  brilliancy  and  resonance— what  some  French 
musicians  call  "legs.”  Even  in  a fortissimo  they  do  not 
stand  out  with  authority  in  the  body  of  sound.  But  there 
are  many  things  in  an  orchestra  far  more  needed  than  brill- 
iancy'. Yes,  this  Chicago  band,  as  it  is  to-day,  lias  few 
peers.  It  is  a noble  and  expressive  corps,  even  if  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  outdoes  it  in  fiddles  and  fire. 
Would  it  were  ours! — this  said  without  prejudice  to  what 
we  have.  It  is  a long  time  since  we  have  had  so  shaded,  so 
round,  so  wholly  Beethovenish  and  classic,  an  interpre- 
tation of  Beethoven’s  C major  Symphony.  Moreover, 
Richard  Strauss’s  “Dou  Juan”  poem  was  played  really' 
magnificently.  As  to  the  conducting,  it  was — as  in  so 
many  former  years— the  kind  that  accomplishes  all  its 
work  while  veiling  its  dominancy  over  every  man  under 
its  spell.  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  lost  that  sensitiveness  and 
knowledge,  that  half-disguised  or  seemingly  careless  elo- 
quence of  arm  and  eye,  which  used  to  mean  such  great 
leading  of  classics  that  we  all  understood  why  they  were 
immortal.  The  evening  was  a triumph  for  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  and  a welcome  to  the  director  of  it  which 
must  have  moved  even  Mr.  Thomas  at  least  a trifle.  The 
concerts  continue  this  month. 

Of  young  Josef  Hofmann,  as  he  is  to-day,  another  time 
must  lie  taken  for  speaking.  He  certainly  already  has 
made  clear  the  fact  that,  at  about  twenty  years,  he  has 
entered  on  the  full  career  of  a pianist  born  to  be  a pianist, 
exactly  as  was  hoped  he  would  show  himself  but  feared 
he  might  not  do  when  he  was  in  knickerbockers,  a 
small  tnunderkind.  He  has  quite  no  end  of  tone.  Ex- 
quisite is  his  touch,  and  the  technical  mastery  is  plain 
that  wc  mark  in  the  best  of  our  representative  players. 
Exactness  and  elegance  seem  also  a gracious  part  of  his 
equipment,  and  the  repose  nnd  simplicity  of  the  true  and 
serious  artist.  He  played  Rubinstein’s  1)  minor  Concerto 
with  superb  quality  of  tone  and  dramatic  suggestiveness. 
Of  some  subtler  qualities — many  seem  not  fully  developed 
— his  recitals,  not  yet  given  as  these  lines  are  going  to 
press,  will  give  a more  just  exposition. 

Mr.  Alexander  Siloti  has  won  the  notice  and  the  good 
will  of  all  New-Yorkers  interested  in  piano-forte  concerts 
nnd  piano-forte  players.  It  is  not  simply  that  Mr.  Siloti 
is  a remarkable  pianist,  ns  splendid  a technician  as  we 
have  heard,  a player  with  a sumptuous  tone,  and  one 
with  a suggestion  of  barbaric  splendor  of  interpretation 
when  dealing  with  a good  deal  of  the  music  by  Russians 
which  takes  hold  of  the  nerves.  He  delights  us  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  more  effectually  broken  the  icy  conventionality 
of  our  piano-recital  programmes  in  the  course  of  his  two 
recent  afternoons  than  any  pianist  has  seemed  inclined  to 
break  it  this  dozen  years.  Not  all  the  Russian  compositions 
that  Mr.  Siloti  introduced  to  us  so  effectively  have  been 
valuable  or  beautiful;  but  they  have  been  at  least  new 
Slavic  works,  here  little  known,  curiously  interesting  for 
the  most  part, written  by  Russia’s  representative  men;  and 
played  magnificently  they  were.  The  novelties  presented 
amounted  to  a Muscovitish  broadside.  The  list  included 
Rachmaninov’s  Waltz,  opus  10,  and  a Prelude,  opus  3 
(which  imposing  number  produced  a special  effect  at  each 
recital);  Glazounov’s  Etude  “La  Nuil,”  opus  51,  and  his 
Prelude,  opus  25;  four  works  by  Arensky,  respectively 
titled  an  "Etude,”  opus  81;  a “ Basso  Ostinato,”  opus  5; 
"Consolation,”  opus  36,  and  “ Logflthles,”  opus  28;  a set 
of  variations  by  Liadov  (on  a theme  by  Glinka),  a deli- 
cately pretty  trifle  by  the  same  composer  called  "The 
Music-Box,”  and  Pabst’s  flashy  paraphrase  of  a waltz 
theme  from  Tschaikovsky’s  opera  " Eugeny  Onegin." 
Both  recitals  were  attended  by  the  curious  in  music,  and 
certainly  the  novelty  of  Mr.  Siloti’s  Russian  menu  was  re- 
warding. Any  player  who  will  leaven  the  sameness  of  re- 
citals nowadays  courageously  will  deserve  well  of  the  city’s 
music-goers.  Indeed, a law  should  be  concocted  and  passed 
against  the  performance  of  a vast  quantity  of  stock-pro- 
gramme material.  Hackneyed  classics  of  the  recital  after- 
noon should  be  played  only  under  a system  of  special  and 
high  license,  at  so  many  dollars  per  stale  selection.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  more  progressive  fraction  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  reviewers  of  musical  incidents,  took — no  pun  is 
intended — concerted  action,  in  sheer  self-defence. 

Along  with  the  latest  throb  of  solicitude  for  a “per- 
manent” orchestra,  the  past  few  weeks  have  mildly  agi- 
tated an  old  and  attractive  project.  It  is  operatic— a plan  to 
deal  here  with  the  performances  of  what  belongs  to  opera- 
comioue  repertory.  For  this  sort  of  an  undertaking  there 
would  be  needed  (either  by  hiring  or  actual  building)  a 
theatre  much  smaller  than  the  vasty  Metropolitan;  a large 
and  fine  company,  a superior  orchestra,  not  to  speak  of  a 
thoroughly  mimical-  director.  Many  of  the  best  operas 
ever  written  are  cruelly  served  when  produced  in  ns  large 
a house  as  is  our  representative  one.  This  fact,  has  told 
severely  on  the  history  of  its  manager’s  use  of  old  and 
new  works.  A long  list  of  scores,  popular  and  classic — 
the  larger  number,  in  fact— never  should  be  sung  in  so 
huge  a place.  From  "Fidelio”  or  "The  Magic  Flute” 
to  " The  King  of  Ys  ” or  “ Carmen  ” they  are  illtreated  un- 
der any  other  conditions  than  meet  them  with  a moderate- 
sized stage  and  a relatively  small  auditorium.  The  Met  ro- 
politan  did  not  take  shape  as  an  art-temple,  but  as  a social 
rendezvous.  The  old  Academy  of  Music  was  too  small 
and  exclusive  for  New  York.  A house  had  to  be  built 
and  rebuilt  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a wider  social 
world  uptown  with  so  many  boxes.  The  boxes  had  to  be 
included  within  the  building’s  area,  ns  best  they'  could  be 
managed.  By-and-by  the  original  number  was  lessened 
as  the  demand  lessened.  One  whole  floor  tier  was  sacri- 
ficed; and  presently  the  second  balcony  tier  was  largely 
opened  to  single  sittings,  when  the  Metropolitan  was  re- 
built. But  the  house  stays  too  big.  It  always  will  be  too 
big— splendid,  acoustically  fine,  but  too  big.  Only  the 
most,  sonorous  and  spectacular  operas  are  impressive. 
Fine  shades  of  vocal  art  and  dramatic  work  (especially 
facial  expression)  are  largely  wasted.  It  often  seems  as  if 
even  our  friends  11  'titan,  liriinnhilde,  John  of  Leyden, 
llaoul  de  Xiuu/ix,  Valentine,  Aida,  ought  to  go  back  to  a 
Greek  stage,  and  to  revive  its  masks  and  buskins  for  the 
sake  of  their  bigger  tones  and  loftier  port. 

E.  Iren.+xs  Stevenson. 
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It  is  some  time  since  anything  tins  been  heard  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  which  was  formed  under  inspirations 
centring  at  Hartford,  to  discover  and  publish  recondite 
truths  about  the  proper  way  to  run  the  universe.  No 
doubt  the  committee  is  still  in  existence,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  making  progress.  Meanwhile  it  has  pro- 
duced at  least  one  valuable  report  which  is  of  especial  con- 
temporaneous interest,  to  wit,  “ The  Liquor  Problem  in  its 
Legislative  Aspects,”  by  Frederick  H.  Wines  and  John 
Korea.  This  book  is  the  record  of  investigations  made 
by  intelligent  experts  under  direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
Seth  Low,  and  James  C.  Carter,  a sub  committee  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifty  to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic.  Its 
authors  investigated  the  results  of  “liquor  legislation” 
in  seven  States  wherein  special  efforts  had  been  made  to 
regulate  the  liquor  traffic.  They  reported  that  while  some 
diminution  of  intemperance  appeared,  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  proportionate  to  the  thought  and  effort  expended  to 
induce  it.  They  found  in  Maine,  for  example,  many  evil 
effects  from  prohibitory  laws  which  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  the  evasion  and  nullification  of  which  has  accustom- 
ed a whole  generation  of  citizens  to  law-breaking  and  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  and  has  tended  to  breed  degeneration 
in  public  life  and  contempt  for  the  public  service.  The 
influence  which  they  found  most  potent  to  diminish  drink- 
ing was  not  legislation,  but  public  opinion.  They  found 
that  only  legislation  which  public  opinion  supported  could 
be  enforced,  and  that  all  legislation  which  could  not  be 
enforced  was  detrimental  to  the  public  good.  They  could 
not  get  any  trustworthy  data  about  the  effect  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  amouut  of  drinking  and  the  amount  of 
crime  resulting  from  drink.  The  restrictions  which  they 
found  desirable,  because  public  opinion  endorsed  them, 
were  such  ns  forbade  liquor-selling  to  minors,  intoxicated 
persons,  or  habitual  drunkards;  liquor-selling  on  Sundays 
and  holidays;  and  liquor-selling  in  places  of  amusement, 
as  billiard-rooms,  theatres,  or  concert-halls.  They  found 
that  saloons  should  be  cleared  of  screens  and  partitions  and 
open  to  inspection;  that  no  sort  of  exhibition  or  game 
should  be  allowed  in  them;  that  there  should  be  a limit  to 
the  hours  of  selling,  and  the  shorter  the  hours  the  better. 

The  book  which  contains  this  report  is  not  new,  and  has 
been  quoted  before  in  the  Weekly.  The  unusual  activity 
of  some  prohibitionists  just  now  makes  its  conclusions 
especially  interesting.  What  it  says  about  public  opinion 
being  more  efficacious  than  formal  rules  in  restraining  in- 
temperance bears  directly  on  the  question  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  trying  to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  colleges.  It  is 
generally  reported  from  the  larger  colleges  that  there  is 
less  drinking  than  there  used  to  be,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  growth  of  a strong  public  sentiment 
against  drunkenness. 

The  comparative  temperance  of  different  leading  Amer- 
ican universities  has  received  much  consideration  of  late, 
and  in  particular  representatives  of  Yale  and  Princeton, 
institutions  which  have  enjoyed  special  attention,  have 
appeared  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  men  of  those 
universities  were  not  more  bibulous  than  the  sons  of  no- 
license Harvard.  It  is  noted  as  a fact  which,  though  not 
at  all  conclusive,  may  have  some  bearing  on  these  compar- 
isons, that  the  tickets  to  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Harvard 
Club  in  New  York  cost  six  dollars,  which  sum  pays  for 
all  the  wine  that  may  be  drunk;  whereas  the  tickets  to  the 
annual  Princeton  dinner  in  New  York  cost  five  dollars, 
not  including  wine.  There  can  be  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  food  at  these  two  dinners,  and  the 
inference  seems  reasonable  that  the  Harvard  graduates  at 
their  dinner  drink  only  one  dollar’s  worth  of  wine  apiece. 
When  we  consider  the  occasion,  and  that  champagne  now 
costs  $2  50  or  $3  a quart,  this  seems  to  indicate  a very 
moderate  average  indulgence.  Whether  any  hotel-keeper 
would  venture  to  entertain  the  Princeton  graduates  on  the 
terms  the  Harvard  men  get  has  not  as  yet  transpired. 

Our  neighbor  the  Voice  meets  with  misadventures  in  its 
campaign  against  the  colleges  which, would  mortify  a less- 
impassioned  organ.  It  lately  proclaimed  that  Bishop  Vin- 
cent had  declared  that  he  would  not  send  a son  to  Yale; 
but  Bishop  Vincent  has  written  to  say  that  the  only  son 
he  had  he  did  send  to  Yale,  and  has  no  reason  to  regret 
it.  So,  in  its  account  of  the  dinners  of  the  Amherst  and 
Princeton  alumni  in  New  York,  Voice  printed  a paragraph 
about  Job  E.  Hedges,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
D.  Harlan,  of  Rochester,  which  Mr.  Harlan  has  felt  con- 
strained to  characterize  as  “ a lie  out  of  whole  cloth.” 

Care  should  betaken  not  to  confuse  zeal  for  prohibition 
with  righteousness.  A good  many  prohibitionists  are 
very  good  people  who  love  righteousness,  and  try  hard, 
according  to  their  lights,  to  promote  it.  But  while  zeal 
for  prohibition  is  not  inconsistent  with  high  character,  it 
seems  not  to  be  in  itself  especially  conducive  to  high  mo- 
rality. Individual  prohibitionists  are  sometimes  sadly 
lacking  in  virtue,  and  cheat  and  lie  and  behave  improper- 
ly, just  as  other  bad  people  do  who  are  not  interested  in 
prohibition.  An  experienced  person  once  said  1o  the  pres- 
ent paragrapher  that  he  used  to  think  that  liquor  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  evil,  but  that  while  shut  up  at  Anderson- 
ville  during  the  civil  war  he  discovered  that  a high  degree 
of  wickedness  could  be  developed  without  the  interven- 
tion of  rum. 

Two  steamships  are  in  active  request.  One  is  the  one 
that  passed  very  near  the  life-boat  of  the  Champagne  on 
the  night  of  February  21,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the 
lights  that  were  burned.  The  other  is  the  steamer  that 
passed  the  Champagne  herself  without  heeding  her  distress 
signals.  Both  of  these  instances  are  hard  to  explain.  It 
is  not  only  humane  and  glorious  to  rescue  ships  and  Itoats 
in  distress,  but  it  is  apt  to  he  profitable.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  fireworks  burned  at  night  on  either  a boat  or  a 
ship  could  have  been  overlooked  by  a steamer  passing  so 
near  that  her  port-hole  lights  were  visible.  It  is  still  hard- 
er to  believe  that  distress  signals  could  have  been  seen  and 
not  heeded. 

On  February  26  a woman  was  ejpeted  from  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  in  Boston,  for  refusing  to  take  off  a large 


and  obstructive  hat.  It  happened  during  an  afternoon 
performance.  The  Boston  Aldermen  have  made  a law 
that  obstructive  hats  shall  not  be  worn  in  Boston  theatres, 
arid  that  managers  who  permit  them  shall  Ire  subject  to 
fine.  The  practice  of  the  managers  is  to  hand  women 
whose  hats  are  objectionable  a card  on  which  the  law  is 
set  forth  and  compliance  with  it  requested.  This  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  in  the  Castle  Square  Theatre, 
but  she  declined  either  to  take  off  her  hat  or  to  move  to  an- 
other seat.  After  an  hour  and  a half  of  patience  and  gen- 
tle means,  the  management  got  a policeman  and  cleared 
a path  for  him,  and  then  the  woman  got  up  and  retreated. 
Her  money  (25  cents)  was  refunded  at  the  box-office,  and 
she  indulged  herself  in  a free  expression  of  her  views  as 
to  the  treatment  she  had  received. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
ordinances  regulating  women's  head-gear  in  theatres,  but 
there  must  be  pretty  general  agreement  that  a woman  who 
wears  an  obstructive  hut  and  won’t  remove  it,  and  is  put 
out  in  consequence,  gets  no  more  than  she  deserves. 

As  between  regulating  theatre  hats  by  State  legislation 
and  by  city  ordinances,  a city  ordinance  is  much  to  be 

fireferred.  A city  is  a big  famjly,  ami  is  warranted  in  so- 
icitude  as  to  some  details  of  personal  behavior  which  the 
legislators  df  a State  have  no  warrant  to  meddle  with. 

Professor  William  Libbey,  of  Princeton,  whose  expedi- 
tion last  summer  to  the  Enchanted  Mesa  was  so  prolific  of 
interest  and  controversy,  has  planned  for  next  summer  an 
expedition  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  possible  investigations  that  tempt  the  adven- 
turous mind.  There  are  shells  and  fossils  on  the  islands 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  and  besides  these,  says  a 
Princeton  despatch,  scattered  all  over  the  islands  are  bury- 
ing-caves,  in  which  for  centuries  the  natives  have  been 
used  to  bury  their  dead.  These  caves  are  thought  to  con- 
tain archaeological  treasures  of  value,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  natives  can  be  induced  to  show  where  they  are,  and 
permit  them  to  be  explored.  The  shore  and  lakes  of  Ha- 
waii, also,  are  known  to  contain  biological  specimens  of 
interest,  which  ought  to  be  worth  searching  for.  Half  a 
dozen  young  scientific  students  expect  to  accompany  Pro- 
fessor Libbey,  and  the  plan  is  for  the  expedition  to  start 
late  in  the  spring,  and  return  in  about  six  months. 

A discussion  which  has  been  raging  in  some  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  ns  to  whether  Unitarians  are  Chris- 
tians has  provoked  so  many  communications  from  inter- 
ested readers  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a 
peremptory  close,  with  much  correspondence  still  unpub- 
lished. It  is  not  a question  that  can  be  conclusively  set- 
tled in  this  life.  Even  the  persons  who  arc  most  positive 
in  arguing  that  Unitarians  are  not  and  cannot  be  Chris- 
tians are  apt  to  concede,  if  properly  approached,  that  it 
is  probable  that  when  the  sheep  are  finally  sorted  from 
the  goats  the  whole  body  of  Unitarians  will  not  be 
included  in  either  division.  The  truth  is  that  in  these 
days  “ Christian  ” is  almost  as  loose  and  indefinite  a word 
as  “gentleman,” and  the  necessary  preliminary  to  a con- 
clusion as  to  whom  it  fits  would  bean  accurate  determina- 
tion of  its  significance.  When  that  is  settled  to  every 
one’s  satisfaction,  the  detail  about  the  Unitarians  may  be 
argued,  though  by  that  time  the  millennium  will  have 
dawned,  and  theological  discussions  will  have  given  way 
to  less  acrimonious  forms  of  sport. 

The  report  that  air  English  football  - player  has  been 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  interests  our  football  ex- 
perts, but  does  not  dismay  them.  The  British  athlete, 
whose  case  is  as  yet  somewhat  meagrely  reported,  was 
found  to  have  caused  the  deatii  of  a fellow-player  fry 
“ charging  him  with  great  violence  from  behind.”  It  is 
possible  that  the  case,  when  we  learn  more  about  it,  may 
be  helpful  in  determining  whether  the  football  rules  need 
further  modification. 

The  Weekly  has  received  from  a much  - respected 
source  a British  “Humanitarian  League  Leaflet”  which 
sets  forth  the  monstrosities  incident  to  the  hunting  of 
carted  deer  by  the  Queen’s  buck-hounds.  It  is  desired  by 
the  distributor  of  this  leaflet  that  the  American  press 
should  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the 
special  cruelties  of  this  sport.  It  seems  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  American 
press  to  do  much  about  this  hunt.  It  is  on  its  defence  in 
England  as  unsportsmanlike.  No  one  seems  especially 
proud  of  it  as  a sport,  and  its  continuance  seems  due  to 
historical  associations.  Our  British  brethren  ought  to  be 
able  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  it  is  tolerable 
or  not.  An  American  newspaper  which  professes  to  be 
scandalized  by  it  is  liable  to  be  told  that  much  worse 
things  are  done  in  the  United  States,  and  that  thu  reports 
of  some  recent  occurrences  in  South  Carolina  make  much 
worse  reading  than  this  leaflet  about  the  chasing  of  tame 
deer. 

Dixie,  a monthly  periodical  published  at  Atlanta.believes 
that  because  we  are  on  terms  of  good-will  with  Mexico  we 
ought  to  send  back  the  cannon  and  flags  captured  in  the 
Mexican  war.  But  is  there  anything  about  our  possession 
of  those  trophies  that  hinders  amity  between  Mexico  and 
Uncle  Sam?  Apparently  not.  It  does  not  pay  to  try  to 
undo  history.  The  generation  of  Americans  who  fought 
the  Mexican  war  are  for  the  most  part  dead.  The  flags 
they  brought  home  are  held  in  trust,  and  it  is  better  not  to 
meddle  with  them.  They  cause  no  particular  exultation 
to  any  living  American.  They  are  simply  interesting 
relics  which  there  is  no  present  occasion  to  disturb. 

The  poetic  faculty  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  Ten- 
nyson family  was  shared  by  Frederick  Tennyson,  eldest 
brother  of  the  laureate,  who  died  on  February  26.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge; 
and  seventy  years  ago,  in  1828,  he  won  a prize  medal  fora 
Greek  ode.  He  seems  to  have  lived  a poetic  life,  for  we 
read  of  his  travelling  in  his  early  years  in  Sicily  nnd  the 
Ionian  Isles,  and  «»f  his  living  in  Florence  and  Pisa.  From 
1859  until  1895  his  home  was  in  the  Islnnd  of  Jersey,  but 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  London.  He  published  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
the  last  of  them  in  1895. 

Mr.  William  M.  Singerly,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
February  27,  was  best  known  as  the  editor  nnd  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  but  he  had  demonstrated  his  abil- 


ities as  a man  of  business  before  he  started  at  newspaper- 
making. He  was  already  a rich  man  when,  in  1877,  he 
bought  the  Record  and  made  it  a one-cent  paper.  It  was 
the  first  one  cent  morning  paper  published  in  Philadelphia 
after  the  war,  and  it  succeeded  so  well  that  the  other  day, 
when  its  owner's  financial  difficulties  culminated,  it  was 
proposed  ns  the  basis  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Singerly  was  an  influential  Democrat,  and  believed 
in  tariff  reform  and  sound  money.  Besides  being  an  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  he  was  very  deep  in  other  enterprises — 
real-estate  speculations,  paper  and  pulp  mills,  and  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufacture.  It  seems  to  have  been  this 
excessive  expansion  of  his  interests  that  brought  him 
finally  to  financial  grief  and  led  to  his  failure  last  De- 
cember. He  was  sixty -six  years  old,  and  doubtless  his  har- 
assing business  complications  were  to  blame  for  the  final 
collapse  of  his  strength. 

It  is  reported  that  the  sentiment  of  Radcliffe  College  in 
Cambridge  is  strongly  anti-woman  suffrage,  nnd  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  college  girls  don't  want  to  vote,  and 
are  familiar  with  all  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Mr.  C-arl 
Schurz  why  universal  suffrage  is  not  expedient. 

The  Radcliffe  College  “ English  Club”  (devoted  not  to 
the  cultivation  of  British  sentiments,  but  of  the  English 
language)  listened  the  other  night,  in  Cambridge,  to  a dis- 
course on  contemporary  British  poets,  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Robertson,  an  English  gentleman,  who  told  the  members 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Kudyurd  Kipling,  though  a skilful 
ballad-writer,  is  not  to  be  counted  as  a poet  at  all.  Mr. 
Robertson’s  notion  of  a poet  is  one  who  sings  subtly  nnd 
spiritually  of  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  He 
does  not  find  this  gift  in  Kipling,  and  does  not  believe  that 
his  poetry  will  live.  Mr.  Robertson  is  quoted  as  of  the 
opinion  that  “Recessional”  is  hypocritical,  and  savors 
strongly  of  over-zealous  piety. 

Poetry  is  like  a pair  of  boots,  capable  of  intrinsic  merit, 
and  yet  practically  useful  only  to  persons  whom  it  fits. 
Surmises  as  to  the  permanent  popularity  of  any  given  lot 
of  poetry  involve  speculations  as  to  the  tastes  and  quali- 
ties of  posterity.  Meanwhile  to  sell  Kipling’s  poetry  short 
is  a safe  and  harmless  occupation,  provided  the  time  of 
settlement  is  sufficiently  deferred. 

Time  and  the  Hour  reports  that  a dozen  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  lately  agreed, without  a 
dissenting  opinion,  that  the  greatest  English  historian  since 
Gibbon  was  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  It  is  suggested  to 
the  average  reader.as  an  exercise  in  restraint  of  intellectual 
pride,  that  he  should  inquire  of  himself  privately  whether 
lie  ever  before  heard  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  and  has  any  idea  of 
what  he  wrote  or  when  he  wrote  it.  Then  let  him  put  the 
same  questions  to  his  associates  nnd  learn  what  sort  of 
company  he  is  keeping.  The  number  of  superlatively 
important  books  that  a busy  man  may  omit  to  read  and 
still  make  a fair  showing  of  general  intelligence  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  great  facts  which  demonstrate  the  dispar- 
ity between  experience  and  expectation.  It  is  a comforting 
fact.  It  is  a solace  to  rememlier  that  one  may  be  civilized 
without  being  erudite,  and  rational  while  still  compara- 
tively ignorant. 

It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  Carolus  Duran  is  coming 
to  America  to  paint  some  portraits.  The  United  States  is 
the  Klondike  of  art,  where  temporary  sufferings  and  in- 
conveniences are  sometimes  compensated  by  golden  re- 
wards. 

The  suspicion  that  great  artists  and  sculptors  find  a 
European  environment  more  stimulating  than  ours  is 
strengthened  by  the  demonstrated  preferences  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, Mr.  Abbey,  and  others,  nnd  most  recently  by  the  re- 
ort  that  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
as  sent  word  home  to  rent  his  studio  in  West  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  which  he  lias  occupied  for  the  last  eighteen 

?rears.  The  New  York  Herald  says  that  he  intends  to 
ive  abroad,  and  that  his  home  will  be  in  Paris,  though 
he  has  a studio  in  Florence,  where  he  will  spend  part  of 
the  year. 

This  is  news  fit  to  be  received  with  heaviness  of  spirit, 
but  still  with  patience  and  resignation.  Mr.  St.  Gaudens 
has  aspired  to  do  his  best,  and  lias  succeeded  in  such  mea- 
sure that  it  is  matter  of  public  concern  that  his  work  dur- 
ing his  remaining  work  time  should  be  done  under  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  possible.  It  appears  that 
he  finds  the  art  atmosphere  of  New  York  less  congenial 
and  inspiring  than  that  of  Paris.  Folks  in  Paris  are  in 
less  haste  to  have  their  orders  filled;  the  average  Parisian 
knows  and  cares  far  more  about  art  than  the  average  New- 
Yorker;  and  the  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  to  accom- 
plishment seems  more  satisfactory  there  than  here.  It  is 
sad  that  all  this  should  be,  but  if  it  is,  Paris  is  the  place 
for  Mr.  St.  Gaudens.  He  is  fifty  years  old,  and  cannot 
spare  the  time  to  wait  for  the  full  development  of  New 
York’s  possibilities  as  a sphere  of  labor  for  a great  sculp- 
tor. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  Park  project  in  which  Cambridge 
is  so  deeply  interested  has  still  two  months  iu  which  to 
materialize.  The  option  on  the  Elmwood  land  expired  on 
March  1,  but  has  been  extended  until  May  1.  Thirteen 
thousand  dollars  is  still  lacking  to  the  necessary  total  of 
$35,000. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  never  kept  it  a secret 
that  he  has  read  French  literature  and  tried  to  learn  from 
it  anything  that  to  his  discerning  intelligence  seemed 
profitable  to  an  English-writing  story-teller  to  know.  It 
appears  that  the  compliment  which  Mr.  Matthews  has 
thus  paid  to  French  writers  is  being  returned.  A notice 
of  his  Outline*  in  Dtcal  Color,  which  appears  in  the  Revue 
dee  Deux  Morales,  commends  the  agreeable  mingling  of 
precision  and  fancy  with  which  its  author  describes  the 
scenes,  customs,  types,  and  aspects  of  New  York,  and 
finds  in  his  tales  reminders  of  the  “ Sketches  of  Loudon  ” 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fame  of  Dickens.  “ To 
better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  more  general  pictures.” 
adds  the  reviewer.  “ the  episodes  are  as  varied  as  one  may 
wish.  They  are  close  to  the  trut  h,  and  their  point  is  pleas- 
ing. Some  of  them  possess  a delicate  irony,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  which  we  gladly  suggest  as  examples  to  onr 
own  writers  of  novels,  so  well  does  the  description  har- 
monize with  the  plot,  to  the  great  profit  of  both.  ” 

And  thus  the  French  rolls  cast  upon  the  waters  get 
back  to  Paris  after  many  days.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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WRECKING  OPERATIONS  UNDER  WAY  ON  THE  WRECKED  “MAINE. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE  AT  HAVANA— MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ORDEN  PUBLICO  ON  GUARD. 


CAPTAINS  SAMPSON  AND  CHADWICK,  AND  LIEUT.-COM’R  POTTER 
VISIT  TO  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “MAINE." 


WRECKING-TUG  “RIGHT  ARM”  AT  WORK  ON  THE  WRECK. 


CONVEYING  NEWLY  ARRIVED  SPANISH  TROOPS  ASHORE  IN  LIGHTERS  FROM 
TRANSPORT  STEAMER. 


CUBAN  VOLUNTEERS  MARCHING  IN  THE  STREETS 
OF  HAVANA. 


THE  “MAINE”  DISASTER-WRECKING  OPERATIONS,  AND  THE  COURT  OF 

From  Photographs  by  Harold  Martin,  Special  Correspondent  of  “Harper’s  Weekly. 
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FEDERAL  BUILDING  AT  KEY  WEST,  WHERE  THE  COURT 
OF  INQUIRY  HELD  ITS  SESSIONS. 


Goode 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  CARNIVAL  ARRIVES  ON  THE  ROYAL  YACHT.— Drawn  by  E.  L.  Blumenschein. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CARNIVAL. 


THE  New’  Orleans  carnival  has  three  distinct  epochs. 
Previous  to  1837  it  was  a general  holiday,  in  which 
•the  entire  people  masked. danced, pelted  one  another 
with  flour  or  pease,  and  indulged  in  similar  follies. 
Colonel  Mandeville  Marigny,  I lie  leader  of  the  creole  colo- 
ny of  the  city, who  returned  from  France  in  1837,  brought 
with  him  the  idea  of  a carnival  parade  like  that  of  the 
students  of  Paris.  The  various  maskers  were  gathered 
in  a cavalcade,  and  marched  on  foot  and  on  horse  through 
the  principal  streets.  The  change  was  found  a good  one, 
as  it  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  excesses  previously  com- 
mitted under  cover  of  the  masquerading. 

In  1856  a number  of  gentlemen,  members  of  one  of 
the  leading  social  clubs  of  the  city,  banded  themselves  to- 
gether and  gave,  in  the  form  of  a street  parade,  a number 
of  tableaux  taken  from  Milton’s  “Cnmus.”  This  display 
proved  so  popular  and  successful  that  the  organization, 
which  was  originally  merely  a temporary  oue,  became 


permanent  as  “ the  Mystick  Krewe  of  Comus,”  and  have 
given  similar  street  parades  ever  since,  except  during  the 
civil  war,  illustrating  each  year  some  popular  book  or 
story.  A number  of  other  organizations  have  been  form- 
ed since  on  the  same  plan  ns  “ the  Mystick  Krewe,”  and 
in  this  way  some  two  hundred  of  the  most  famous  books 
or  authors  have  been  shown  in  public  tableaux  and  street 
parades.  The  tableaux  are  mounted  on  large  vehicles, 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

In  1873  the  Carnival  Association  was  organized  to  take 
general  charge  of  the  celebration.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  had  formerly  reigned 
among  the  promiscuous  maskers.  Many  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  were  masked,  and  that 
identification  was  impossible,  to  perpetrate  petty  offences 
and  outrages,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  give  control  of 
the  whole  matter  to  some  club  or  body  that  would  attend 
to  the  many  details.  The  Carnival  Association  is  a per- 


manent and  chartered  body,  which  includes  many  of  the 
most  solid  business  men  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  obtained 
authority  from  Congress,  as  a society  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  arts,  to  import  the  costumes,  decorations,  etc.,  free 
of  duly.  Originally  these  came  almost  exclusively  from 
Paris,  hut  they  are  now  manufactured  mainly  in  New 
Orleans.  They  give  employment  to  a large  number  of 
artists,  costumers. and  designers;  and  New  Orleansnot  only 
supplies  the  local  demand  in  such  matters,  but  furnishes 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  even  the  Pacific  coast  with 
masks,  decorations,  costumes,  etc.,  used  in  the  civic  fes- 
tivals which  have  become  so  common  of  late  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  are  more  or  less  modelled  on  the  New 
Orleans  carnival.  The  association  owns  its  floats,  or 
vehicles,  costumes,  etc.,  has  its  “den,”  where  the  work  is 
done,  and  its  corps  of  artists,  designers,  costumers,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  carnival  in  New  Orleans  is  largely' 
due  to  its  large  Latin  population,  to  the  absence  of  any 
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commercial  spirit  in  the  festival — the  celebration  being 
held  not  through  any  desire  to  attract  strangers,  but  for 
the  amusement  of  the  townsmen  themselves,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  social  prestige  which  carnival  honors  bestow. 

To  the  sober  American  from  a distance  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  dignified  gentlemen  arrayed  in  court  costume, 
covered  with  mock  decorations,  going  through  tlie  for- 
mality of  being  made  dukes,  seems  like  child’s  play. 
And  yet  so  thoroughly  is  the  spirit  of  this  mock  court 
preserved  that  the  numerous  distinguished  visitors,  from 
President  Grant  down,  who  have  been  honored  with  car- 
nival dukedoms  have  joined  as  heartily  in  the  fun  ns  the 
Orleanans  themselves,  and  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  their  more  mercurial  Southern  brethren. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  carnival  queens.  The  young 
woman  chosen  for  this  honor  receives  only  a crown,  scep- 
tre, and  jewels  of  rhinestones  or  similar  brilliants,  and  yet 
there  is  no  social  honor  more  sought  after  or  which  gives 
really  higher  social  prestige  than  this  mock  royalty.  It 
is  to  he  remembered  that  these  carnival  societies  (nil  of 
which  are  secret)  consist  of  men  prominent  in  the  social 
world.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  out  all  un- 
worthy or  undesirable  persons,  and  a secret  committee  of 
three  has  absolute  and  final  power  to  veto  any  invitation 
of  the  club.  The  utmost  care  and  secrecy  are  observed  in 
the  selection  of  the  queen.  The  choice  is  more  important 
than  success  at  a Patriarch’s  ball  was  of  old  in  New  York, 
for  the  society  or  club  is  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  the 
social  pre-eminence  of  its  queen.  It  gives  her  a place  of 
honor  at  every  subsequent  ball;  it  looks  after  her  in  many 


MISS  ANNIE  8AHIA, 
Queen  of  Nereus. 


other  ways;  and  with  so  many  men  prominent  in  society 
acting  ns  her  faithful  knights,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
young  woman  who  starts  out  as  a ciueen  will  be  a suc- 
cess. It  is  this  fact  that  has  enlisted  the  women  of  New 
Orleans  so  heartily  in  the  carnival,  and  which  is  so  largely 
responsible  for  its  success. 

The  carnival,  ns  distinguished  from  “ the  season,”  began 
this  year  with  the  first  of  the  masked  halls,  on  January 
30,  and  closed  on  mardi  gras  (Shrove-Tuesday),  February 
22.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  halls,  germans,  and  entertain- 
ments which  are  common  to  all  cities  at  this  gay  season, 
it  included  nine  large  masked  balls,  with  tableaux,  etc.,  and 
at  which  “queens”  were  chosen;  five  street  parades  and 
processions;  while  the  last  two  days — but  particularly  the 
last  one — were  devoted  to  general  masking,  and  were  more 
or  less  celebrated  as  the  carnival  is  in  Latin  countries. 

All  the  halls,  with  one  exception,  were  given  at  the 
French  Opera-house,  a building  well  adapted  to  an  enter- 
tainment of  this  kind  because  of  its  many  tiers,  its  large 
foyers,  and  ample  room.  The  parquet  is  covered  over  for 
dancing,  and  the  boxes  hold  4000  to  6000  persons. 

These  were  hut  the  prelude  to  the  two  big  days  of  the 
carnival,  lundi  and  mardi-gras,  February  21  and  22,  when 
business  is  generally  suspended,  and  New  Orleans  and  all 
the  “strangers  within  its  gates”  are  supposed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  fun,  jollity,  and  merriment.  The  pro- 
gramme is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  carnival  in  Nice. 
On  Monday  the  king  of  the  carnival,  somewhat  pleonas- 
tically  styled  “King  Rex”  bv  the  populace,  enters  the 
capital  city,  New  Orleans,  and  marches,  accompanied  by 
his  dukes,  his  army,  and  his  attendants,  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  the  Mayor  hands  over  the  keys  of  the  city  to  him. 
and  resigns  in  his  favor.  For  that  day  and  the  next  the 
king  is  Mayor  and  master  of  New  Orleans,  taking  pre- 
cedence over  every  one. 

The  arrival  of  Rex  for  some  years  past  has  been  by  way 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  lends  itself  to  a very  hand- 
some water  display.  The  scene  is  always  inspiring  and 
beautiful. 

This  year  a fleet  of  vessels,  gayly  decorated  with  bunt- 
ing, steamed  up  the  river.  As  it  passed  the  American, 
French,  and  Austrian  men-of  war  stationed  here  it  was 
received  by  a royal  salute,  and  a similar  salute  was  fired 
from  batteries  on  shore.  The  king,  accompanied  by  his 
royal  court,  all  masked  and  in  costume,  and  by  the  house- 


MISS  NOEL  FORSYTHE, 
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hold  troops,  also  masked  and  in  costume,  disembarked 
at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street,  the  lending  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  and  which,  like  the  Corso  in  Rome,  is  the  centre 
of  the  carnival.  Throughout  the  line  of  march,  extending 
a mile  from  the  river,  that  street  was  fairly  covered  with 
decorations  of  many  colors— flags,  pennants,  etc.— promi- 
nent among  which  was  the  carnival  flag  of  green,  gold, 
and  purple.  All  the  “galleries."  ns  the  balconies  are 
called  which  line  that  street  from  «nd  to  end.  were  fur- 
nished with  extra  posts  to  support  the  weight  of  40,000 
persons  who  from  these  “coigns  of  vantage”  witnessed 
the  parade  and  maskers  below.  Probably  three  times  as 
many  filled  the  street  and  sidewalks,  a dense  throng  of 
struggling  humanity.  The  royal  procession  consisted  of 
the  king,  the  dukes,  the  maskers,  the  various  local  and 
visiting  military  companies,  and  the  marines  and  sailors 
of  the  American  and  foreign  men-of-war.  It  was  largely 
military. 

At  night  Canal  Street  was  brilliantly  illuminnted. 
Strings  of  electric  lights  extended  some  eight  or  ten 
blocks  on  both  sides,  while  the  clubs  and  leading  stores 
displayed  brilliant  illuminations  in  colored  lights,  either 
electric  or  gas — mottoes,  crowns,  and  other  insignias.  In 
this  blaze  of  light  the  Knights  of  Proteus  gave  their 
parade  of  “Wonderland.”  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
have  been  the  handsomest  display  of  its  kind  ever  seen 
in  New  Orleans,  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  tableaux  and  in 
the  splendor  of  the  costumes.  One  wandered  amid  birds, 
butterflies,  and  flowers,  in  coral  caves  under  “ the  roots  of 
the  ocean,”  amid  enchanted  forests,  where  griffins,  drag- 
ons, and  other  fabulous  beasts  held  sway.  And  the 
Opera-house  at  night  was  indeed  a wonderland. 

February  22  was  mardi-gras  (“  Fat  Tuesday”)  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  the  day  for  promiscuous  masking,  when 
thousands  of  maskers  turn  out  and  pelt  you,  not  with  the 
flour,  as  of  old  in  this  city,  or  with  the  Italian  confetti  or 
flowers,  but  with  genuine  candies;  the  day  when  the 
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minor  carnival  organizations  parade,  when  the  streets  are 
filled  with  wandering  bands  of  minstrels,  troops  of  Ind- 
ians,cannibals,  masquerade  snilors,  clowns,  ballerines.eic.; 
when  the  greatest  license  is  allowed,  and  when  every  one 
is  supposed  to  indulge  in  his  favorite  folly.  There  is  no 
order  or  system,  but  most  of  the  maskers  congregate  on 
Canal  Street,  and  the  scene  is  brightest  and  liveliest  there. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  congregation  of  people,  mask- 
ed and  unmasked,  that  the  king  of  the  carnival  and  his 
followers  marched  in  parade  iii  the  afternoon.  The  fa 
mous  boeuf-gras (“the  fatted  ox”),  the  finest  and  largest 
animal  that  can  be  found  any  where  in  the  country,  gayly 
decorated  with  ribhons  and  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  led 
the  parade,  which  was  marshalled  by  Rex  nnd  George 
Washington,  in  honor  of  the  fact  that  mardi-gras  fell  this 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  half  a century,  on  Washington's 
birthday.  The  subject  of  the  parade  was  “The  Har- 
vests," and  the  tableaux  represented  the  harvest  season  of 
nearly  all  the  chief  crops  of  the  world.  There  was  a cot- 
ton tableau,  shaded  by  an  immense  open  cotton  boll,  un- 
der which  the  negro  hands  picked  cotton  and  danced  and 
sung  negro  melouies  to  the  banjo.  There  was  a tea-gar- 
den in  China  surrounded  by  tea-trees,  a coffee-plantation 
with  a kiosk  in  which  Turks  were  drinking  Mocha,  and  so 
with  corn,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  grapes,  oranges,  etc.  Each 
harvest  show’ed  a distinctive  and  characteristic  scene. 

At  a signal  at  dusk  all  the  “mardi-gras,”  as  they  are 
popularly  called  in  New  Orleans,  are  required  to  unmask, 
as  it  has  been  found  dangerous  to  allow  street  masking 
after  dark.  At  night  the  Mystick  Krewe  of  Comus,  the 
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oldest  of  the  carnival  associations  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  most  celebrated,  gave  their  forty-third  parade  and 
ball,  choosing  ns  the  subject  “ Shakespeare.”  There  were 
twenty  tableaux  from  as  many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  these  produced  not  only  the  costumes,  but  the  sur- 
roundings, the  mise  en  seine  of  each  play.  There  was 
Macbeth  in  his  uncanny  interview  with  the  witches;  Rich- 
ard III.  and  his  court;  t Toques.  Rosalind,  and  all  the  dia- 
matis  persona  of  “As  You  Like  It”  in  the  forest;  and 
Lear,  Cymbeline,  Shylock,  and  the  other  characters  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays. 

New  Orleans  is  supposed  to  dance  out  the  carnival, 
and  the  night  saw  20,000  to  30.000  persons  at  the  several 
balls  given,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  of 
Rex,  given  at  the  Washington  Artillery  Hall— where  a 
silver  jubilee  was  celebrated,  it  being  the  twenty  - fifth 
year  of  the  king’s  reign — and  those  of  Comus  at  the 
French  Opera-house.  The  Comus  ball,  being  the  last  of 
the  carnival,  is  the  scene  of  an  event  which  could  occur 
nowhere  in  this  country  save  in  New  Orleans,  and  which 
is  very  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  the  carnival. 
This  is  the  congress  or  congregation  of  the  carnival  kings 
ami  queens  and  maids  of  honor.  Each  of  the  nine  organi- 
zations chooses  a queen  and  from  three  to  six  maids  of 
honor  from  among  the  most  popular  society  young  wo- 
men. All  of  these  ladies  meet  at  the  Comus  ball,  and 
there  is  consequently  a gathering  of  royalty,  with  all  the 
insignia  of  crowns  and  sceptres,  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  a republican  country.  The  scene  is  really  imposing, 
and  is  probably  the  prettiest  of  the  entire  carnival,  for 
the  rich  costumes  of  the  maskers,  the  bright  dresses  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  blaze  of  the  crowns  and  royal  jewelry 
make  an  ensemble  which  cannot  here  be. discussed,  can  lie 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  is  never 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing it. 

In  this  “blaze  of  glory  ” the  New  Orleans  carnival  has 
just  closed — and  with  such  success  that  the  gentlemen 
who  are  principally  responsible  for  it  have  already  gone 
to  work  for  next  year’s  carnival,  for  it  is  a case  of  “Le  roi 
est  mort!  Vive  le  roi!”  And  one  carnival  is  no  sooner  over 
than  its  successor  is  arranged  for. 

While  the  carnival  is  given  primarily  for  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  it  has  proved  of  positive  advantage  to  New 
Orleans  by  bringing  so  many  visitors  here  and  making 
them  acquainted  with  it  under  pleasant  and  favorable 
conditions.  Norman  Walker. 
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THE  RED  AXE.* 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “Lochinvar,”  “The  Gray  Man,"  “The  Stickit  Minister.”  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

I STAND  SENTRY. 

THERE  are  (say  some)  but  two  tilings  worth  mak- 
ing in  the  world— war  and  love.  But  since,  be- 
ing laid  up  during  the  unkindly  monotony  of  our 
Baltic  spring  by  an  ancient  wound,  I fell  to  the 
writing  of  this  history,  I would  add  to  these  two  worthy 
adventures— the  making  of  books.  Which,  till  I tried  my 
hand  at  the  task  myself,  I would  in  no  wise  have  allowed. 
But  now,  when  the  days  are  easterly  of  wind  and  the  lash- 
ing water  beats  on  the  leaded  lozenges  of  the  window  lat- 
tice, I am  fain  to  stretch  myself,  and  take  a new  pen,  and 
be  at  it  again  all  day. 

But  I must  e’en  think  of  them  that  are  to  read  me, 
and  of  their  pain  if  I overstretch  my  privilege.  Besides, 
if  I prove  over  long  in  the  wind  they  may  not  read  me  at 
all,  which  would  somewhat  mar  my  purpose. 

I was  speaking,  therefore,  of  being  in  the  watch  and 
ward  of  two  women,  each  of  whom  (in  my  self-conceit  I 
thought  it)  certainly  regarded  me  without  dislike.  God 
forgive  me  for  thinking  so  much,  when  they  had  never 
plainly  told  me  so!  Nevertheless,  I took  the  thing  for 
granted,  as  it  were.  And,  as  I said  before,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that,  if  it  be  done  with  a careful  and  delicate 
hand,  more  is  gained  with  women  by  taking  things  for 
granted  than  by  the  smoothest  tongue  and  longest  Jacob- 
and-Rachael  service.  The  man  who  succeeds  with  good 
women  is  the  man  who  takes  things  for  granted.  Only 
he  must1  know  exactly  what  things;  otherwise  I am  mor- 
tally sorry  for  him.  He  will  have  a rough  road  to  travel. 
But  to  my  tale. 

Jorian  ushered  Ysolinde  and  Helene  into  the  rooms  from 
which  he  had  so  unceremoniously  ousted  the  former  ten- 
ants. How  these  chambers  were  lighted  in  the  daytime  I 
could  not  at  first  make  out,  but  by  going  to  the  end  of  the 
long  passage  and  leaning  out  of  a window  the  mystery 
was  made  plain.  The  ravine  took  an  abrupt  turn  at  this 
point,  so  that  we  were  in  a house  built  round  an  angle, 
and  so  had  the  benefit  of  light  from  both  sides. 
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“ Aud  where  are  our  rooms  to  be?”  1 asked  of  the  stout 
soldier  when  he  returned. 

Jorian  pointed  to  the  plain  hard  earth  of  the  passage. 

“ That  is  poor  lodging  for  tired  bones!"  I said.  “ Have 
they  no  other  rooms  to  let  anywhere  in  the  hostelry?" 

He  laughed  again;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  do 
little  else  whenever  he  spoke  to  me. 

“Tired  bones  will  lie  the  stiller,”  said  he  at  last.  “There 
is  some  wheaten  straw  out  there  which  you  can  bring  in 
for  a bolster,  if  you  will.  But  I think  it  likely  that  we 
shall  get  no  more  sleep  than  the  mouse  in  the  cat’s  dining- 
room this  night.  These  border  rascals  are  very  apt  to 
be  restless  in  the  dark  hours,  and  their  knives  prick 
sharp.” 

With  that  he  went  out,  leaving  the  doors  into  the  pas- 
sages all  open,  and  presently  I could  hear  him  raging  and 
rummaging  athwart  the  house,  ordering  this  one  to  find 
him  “Graubilnden  fleisch,”  the  next  to  get  him  some  good 
bread,  and  not  to  attempt  to  palm  off  “cow-cake”  upon 
honest  soldiers  on  pain  of  getting  his  stomach  cut  open, 
together  with  other  amenities  of  a seasoned  man-at  arms 
foraging  in  an  unfriendly  country. 

Then,  having  returned  successful  from  this  quest,  what 
was  my  admiration  to  see  Jorian  (whom  I had  called — and 
I began  to  be  sorry  for  it— a Wendish  pig)  strip  his  fine 
soldier’s  coat  and  hang  it  upon  a peg  by  the  door,  roll  up 
his  sleeves,  and  set  to  at  the  cooking  in  the  great  open  fire- 
place with  the  swinging  black  crooks  against  the  front 
wall,  while  Boris  stood  with  his  long  pistolet  ready  in  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  and  his  slow-match  alight,  by  the  door- 
way of  the  ladies’  apartment. 

I went  and  stood  by  the  long  man  for  company.  And 
after  a little  he  became  much  more  friendly. 

“ Why  do  you  stand  with  your  match  alight?”  I asked 
of  him.  after  we  had  been  awhile  silent. 

“ Why.  to  keep  a border  knife  out  of  Jorian’s  back,  of 
course,  while  he  is  turning  the  fry  in  the  pan,”  said  he,  as 
simply  as  if  lie  had  said  that  ’twas  a fine  night. 

“ I wish  I could  help,”  I sighed,  a little  wistfully,  for  I 
wished  him  to  think  well  of  me. 

“What!”  he  exclaimed;  “ with  the  frying-pan?  Well, 


there  is  the  basting-ladle,”  he  retorted,  and  laughed  in  his 
old  manner. 

I own  that,  being  yet  little  more  than  a lad,  the  tears 
stood  in  my  eyes  to  be  so  flouted  and  made  nothing  of. 

“ I will  show  you,  perhaps  sooner  than  you  think,  that 
I am  neither  a coward  nor  a babe!”  I said,  in  high  anger. 

And  so  went  and  stood  by  myself  over  ngainst  the  fur- 
ther door  of  the  three  which  led  from  the  outer  hall  to 
the  apartmeuts,  in  which  I could  hear  the  murmur  of 
women ’8  voices.  And  it  was  lucky  that  I did  so.  For 
even  as  I reached  the  door  a sharp  cry  of  terror  came 
from  within,  and  there  at  the  inner  portal  I caught  sight 
of  a narrow,  foxy,  peering  visage,  and  a lean  writhing 
figure  prone  like  a worm  on  its  belly.  The  rascal  had 
been  crawling  towards  Helene’s  room,  for  what  purpose 
I know  not.  Nor  did  I stop  to  ask,  for,  being  stung  by 
the  taunt  of  the  man-at-arms,  I was  on  Foxface  in  a mo- 
ment, stamping  upon  him  with  my  iron-shod  feet,  and 
then  lifting  him  unceremoniously  by  the  slackness  of  his 
back  covertures,  I turned  him  over  and  over  like  a wheel, 
tumbling  him  out  of  the  doorway  with  an  astonishing 
clatter,  shedding  knives  and  daggers  as  he  went. 

It  was  certainly  a pity  for  the  fellow  that  Boris  had 
taunted  me  so  lately.  But  the  abusing  of  him  gave  me 
real  comfort.  And  as  he  whirled  past  the  group  at  the 
re,  Jorian  caught  him  on  the  round  of  his  back  with  a 
stray  spit,  also  without  asking  any  questions,  whereat  the 
fellow  went  out  at  the  wide  front  door  by  which  we  had 
first  entered,  revolving  in  a cloud  of  dust.  And  where  he 
went  after  that  I have  no  idea.  To  the  devil,  for  all  I care. 

But  Boris,  standing  quietly  by  his  own  door,  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  impressed  by  my  good  luck.  For  soon 
after  this  he  came  over  to  me.  I -thought  he  might  be 
about  to  apologize  for  his  rudeness.  And  so  perhaps  he 
was,  but  it  was  in  his  own  way. 

“Did  you  spoil  your  dagger  on  him?”  he  asked,  anx- 
iously, yet  for  the  first  time  speaking  to  me  as  a man 
speaks  to  his  equal. 

“No,”  said  I;  “but  I stubbed  my  toe,  jarring  it  upon 
the  rascal’s  backbone  as  he  went  through  the  door." 
“Ah!”  he  replied,  thoughtfully,  uoddiug  his  head; 
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“ that  was  more  fitting  for  such  as  he.  But  you  may  get 
a chance  at  him  with  the  dagger  yet,  or  the  night  be 
over.” 

And  with  that  he  went  back  to  his  door,  blowing  up  his 
match  as  he  w*cnt. 

Presently  the  supper  was  pronounced  cooked,  and,  after 
washing  his  hands.  Jorian  resumed  his  coat,  amid  the  uni- 
versal attention  of  the  motley  crew  in  the  great  hall,  and 
began  to  dish  up  the  fragrant  stew.  He  had  been  col- 
leciing  for  it  all  day  upon  the  march,  now  knocking  over 
a rabbit  with  a bolt  from  his  cross-bow,  now  picking 
some  leaves  of  lettuce  and  water-cress  when  he  chanced 
upon  a running  stream  or  a neglected  garden — of  which 
last  (thanks  to  Duke  Casimir)  there  were  numbers  along 
the  route  we  had  traversed. 

Then,  when  he  had  made  all  ready,  our  sturdy  cook 
dished  the  stew  into  a great  wooden  platter  — rabbits, 
partridges,  scraps  of  dried  flesh,  hits  of  bacon  for  flavor- 
ing, fresh  eggs,  vegetables  in  handfuls,  all  covered  with  a 
dainty-smelling  sauce,  deftly  compounded  of  gravy  and 
red  wine. 

Then  Jorian  and  Boris,  one  taking  the  heap  of  wooden 
platters  and  the  other  the  smoking  bowl  of  stew,  marched 
solemnly  within.  But  before  he  went  Boris  handed  me 
his  pistolet  without  a word,  and  the  slow-match  with  it. 
Which,  as  I admit,  made  me  feel  monstrously  unsafe. 
However,  I took  the  engine  across  my  arm  and  stood  at 
attention  as  I had  seen  him  do,  with  the  match  thrust 
through  my  waistband. 

Then  I felt  as  if  I had  suddenly  grown  at  least  a foot 
taller,  and  my  joy  was  changed  to  ecstasy  when  the  Lady 
Ysolinde,  coming  out  quickly,  I knew' not  at  first  for 
what  purpose,  found  me  thus  standing  sentinel  and  blow- 
ing importantly  upon  my  slow-match. 

“Hugo,”  she  said,  kindly,  looking  at  me  with  the  aqua- 
marine eyes  with  the  opal  glints  in  them,  “ come  thy  ways 
in  and  sit  with  us.” 

I made  her  a salute  with  my  piece  and  thanked  her  for 
her  good  thought. 

“But,”  said  I,  “Lady  Ysolinde,  pray  remember  that 
this  is  a place  of  danger,  and  that  it  is  more  fitting  that 
we  who  have  the  honor  to  he  your  guards  should  dine  to- 
gether without  your  chamber  doors.” 

“ Na}',”  she  said,  impetuously,  “ 1 insist.  It  is  not  right 
that  you,  who  are  to  be  an  officer,  should  mess  with  the 
common  soldiers.” 

“ My  lady,”  said  I,  “ I thank  you  deeply.  And  it  shall 
be  so  when  we  are  in  safety.  But  let  me  have  my  way 
here  and  now.” 

She  smiled  upon  me— liking  me,  as  I think,  none  the 
worse  for  my  stiffness.  And  so  went  away,  and  I was 
right  glad  to  see  her  go.  For  I would  not  have  lost  what 
I had  gained  in  the  good  opinion  of  these  two  men-at- 
arms — no,  not  for  twenty  maidens’  favors. 

But  in  that  respect  also  I changed  as  the  years  went  on. 
For  of  all  things  a boy  loves  not  to  be  flouted  and  baby- 
fled  when  he  thinks  himself  already  grown  up  and  the 
equal  of  his  elders  in  love  and  war. 

So  in  a little  while  came  out  Jorian  and  Boris,  and  hav- 
ing carried  in  the  bread,  we  three  sat  down  to  the  remains 
of  the  stew.  Indeed,  I saw  but  little  difference  as  to 
quantity  from  the  time  that  Jorian  had  taken  it  in.  For 
maids’  appetites  when  they  are  anyways  in  lovq  are  pre- 
carious; but  after  they  are  assured  of  their  love’s  return, 
then  the  back  hunger  comes  upon  them  and  the  larder  is 
made  to  pay  all  arrears. 

Not  that  I mean  to  assert  that  either  of  these  ladies  was 
in  love  with  me— far  otherwise,  indeed.  For  this  it  would 
argue  the  conceit  of  a jack-a-dandy  to  imagine,  much 
more  to  write,  such  a thing.  But,  nevertheless,  certain  is 
it  that  they  were  both  of  small  appetite. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

HKI.ESE  HITES  HE. 

However,  when  the  provision  came  to  the  outer  port, 
we  three  sat  down  about  it,  and  then,  by  my  troth,  there 
was  little  to  marvel  at  in  the  tardiness  of  our  eating.  For 
the  rabbits  seemed  to  come  alive  and  positively  leaped 
down  our  throats,  the  partridges  almost  flew  at  us  out  of 
the  pot,  the  pigeons  rejoiced  to  be  eaten.  The  broth  and 
the  gravy  ebbed  lower  and  lower  and  left  all  dry.  But  as 
soon  as  we  had  picket!  the  bones  roughly,  for  there  was  no 
time  for  fine  work,  lest  the  others  should  get  all  the  best, 
we  threw  the  bones  out  to  the  hungry  crew  that  watched 
us  sitting  round  the  stalls. 

So  after  a while  we  came  to  the  end,  and  then  I went  to 
the  entrance  of  the  chamber  where  were  bestowed  the 
Little  Playmate  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  For  I began  to 
be  anxious  how  Helene  would  be  able  to  comport  herself 
in  the  company  of  one  so  dainty  and  full  of  devices  and 
convenances  as  the  lady  of  the  Weiss  Thor. 

But.  by  my  faith,  I need  not  have  troubled  about  our 
little  hiss.  For  if  there  any  were  embarrassed  that  one 
was  certainly  not  Helene.  And  if  nny  of  us  lacked  re- 
posefulness of  manners,  that  one  was  certainly  a staring 
jackanapes  who  did  not  know  which  foot  to  stand  upon, 
nor  yet  how  to  sit  down  on  the  oaken  settle  when  a seat 
was  offered  him.  nor,  last  of  all,  when  nor  how  to  take 
his  departure  when  he  had  once  sat  down.  And  of  the 
identity  of  the  jackanapes  there  needs  no  further  par- 
ticularity. 

Nevertheless,  I talked  pleasantly  enough  with  both  of 
them,  and  I might  have  been  an  acquaintance  of  the  day 
for  all  the  notice  that  the  Little  Playmate  took  of  me, 
even  when  the  Lady  Ysolinde  told  her,  evidently  not  for 
the  first  time,  of  my  standing  sentry  by  the  door  and 
blowing  upon  tin?  match  at  my  girdle. 

From  without  we  heard  presently  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  loud  merrymaking,  so  I went  to  find  out  what 
it  might  be  that  was  causing  such  an  uproar. 

There  I found  Joiian  and  Boris  giving  a kind  of  exhi- 
bition of  their  skill  in  military  exercises.  It  might  be 
also  that  they  desired  to  teach  a lesson  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wild  robber  border  folk  and  the  yet  more  ruffianly 
kempers  who  forgathered  in  this  strange  inn  of  Erdbcrg 
on  tiie  borders  of  the  Mark. 

I summoned  the  maids,  that  they  might  look  on.  For 
I wot  the  scene  was  a curious  and  pleasing  one,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  eyes  of  the*  Lady  Ysolinde  glittered. 
But  our  little  maid,  being  used  to  all  these  things  from  her 
youth,  cared  nothing  for  it,  though  the  thing  was  indeed 
marvellous  in  it -elf. 

When  1 went  out  our  two  men-at-arms  had  each  of 
them  in  hand  hi-  stiaiglit  Wendish  Tolleknife,  heavy  at 


the  end  of  the  Swedish  blade,  light  as  to  the  handle,  haft- 
ed  with  cork  from  Spain. 

Ten  yards  apart,  facing  each  other,  they  stood ; and  first 
of  all  each  of  them,  poising  the  knife  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  with  a peculiar  dancing  movement,  set  it  writhing 
across  the  room  at  a marked  circle  on  a hoard.  The  two 
knives  sped  simultaneously  with  a vicious  whir,  and 
stood  quivering,  with  their  blades  touching  each  other,  in 
the  centre  of  the  white.  At  the  next  trial  so  exactly  had 
they  been  aimed  that  the  point  of  tiie  one  hit  upon  the 
haft  of  the  other,  and  stripped  the  cork  almost  to  the 
blade.  But  Jorian,  to  whom  the  knife  belonged,  mended 
it  with  a piece  of  siring,  telling  the  company  philosophi- 
cally that  it  was  no  had  thing  to  have  a string  hanging 
loose  to  a Tolleknife,  for  when  it  went  into  any  one  the 
string  would  always  hang  out  of  the  wouud  iu  order  to 
pull  it  out  by. 

Then  they  got  their  knives  again  and  played  a more 
dangerous  game.  Jorian  stood  on  guard  with  his  knife, 
waving  the  blade  slowly  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a long- 
bodied letter  S.  Boris  poised  his  weapon  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  and  sent  it  whirring  straight  at  Jorian’s  heart. 
As  it  came  buzzing  like  an  angry  bee.  almost  loo  quick  for 
the  eye  to  follow,  Jorian  flicked  it  deftly  up  into  the  air 
at  the  right  moment,  and  without  even  taking  his  eye  off 
it,  he  caught  the  knife  by  the  handle  as  it  fell.  lie  bowed 
and  gave  it  back  to  the  thrower  ceremoniously.  Then 
Boris  guarded,  and  Jorian  iu  his  turn  threw  with  a like  re- 
sult, though  perhaps  a little  less  featly  done  on  Boris’s  part. 

All  the  while  there  was  a clamant  and  manifold  astonish- 
ment in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  together  with  a prodigal 
and  much  whispering  wonder. 

Then  ensued  other  plays.  Boris  stood  with  his  elbow 
crooked  and  his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  with  his  back  also 
turned  to  Jorian.  Buzz!  went  the  knife.  It  flashed  un- 
der the  arch  of  Jorian’s  armpit,  and,  lo!  it  was  caught  in 
his  right  hand,  which  dropped  upon  it,  like  a hawk  upon  a 
rabbit,  as  it  sped  through  his  elbow  port. 

Then  came  shooting  with  the  cross  bow,  and  I regretted 
much  that  I had  only  learned  the  six-foot  yew,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  in  the  company,  nor  indeed  room  to  dis- 
play it  if  there  had  been.  For  I longed  to  do  something 
to  show  that  I was  no  milksop. 

Now  it  chanced  that  there  was  in  one  corner  a yearling 
calf  that  had  been  killed  that  day  and  hung  up  with  a 
bar  between  its  thighs.  I saw  an  fixe  leaning  in  the  cor- 
ner— an  axe  with  a broad-cutting  edge — and  I bethought 
me  that  perhaps,  after  all,  I knew  something  which  even 
Jorian  and  Boris  were  ignorant  of.  So,  mindful  of  my 
father’s  teaching,  I look  the  axe,  and,  before  any  one  was 
aware  of  my  intent,  I swept  the  long-handled  axe  round 
my  head,  and  getting  the  poise  and  distance  for  the  slow 
drawing  cut,  which  does  not  stop  for  bone  or  muscle,  I 
divided  the  neck  through  at  one  blow  so  that  the  head 
dropped  on  the  ground. 

There  was  much  applause  and  wonder.  Men  ran  to  lift 
the  calf’s  head,  and  the  owner  of  the  axe  came  up  to  ex- 
amine the  edge  of  his  weapon.  I looked  about.  The  eyes 
of  the  Lady  Ysolinde  were  aflame  with  pleasure,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Little  Playmate  was  crimson  with 
shame.  Tears  stood  in  her  beautiful  eves. 

She  marched  straight  up  to  me,  and  clinching  her  hands, 
she  said,  “ Oh,  I hate  you!” 

And  so  she  went  within  to  her  chamber,  and  I saw  her 
no  more  that  night.  Now  I take  all  to  witness  what 
strange  things  are  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  best  of  wo- 
men. And  why  Helene  thus  spoke  to  me  I know  not — 
nay,  even  to  this  day  I can  hnzard  no  right  guess.  But,  as 
I have  often  said,  God  never  made  anything  straight  that 
He  made  beautiful,  except  only  the  line  where  the  sea 
meets  the  sky. 

And  of  all  the  pretty,  crooked,  tangled  things  that  He 
has  made,  women  arc  the  prettiest,  the  crookedest,  and 
the  most  distractingly  tangled. 

Which  is  perhaps  why  they  are  so  everlastingly  inter- 
esting, and  why  we  blundering,  ram-stam,  homely  favored 
men  love  them  so. 

But  the  best  entertainment  must  come  to  an  end.  And 
the  one  in  the  inn  of  Erdberg  lasted  not  so  long  as  the 
telling  of  it— for  the  matter,  being  more  comfortable  than 
that  which  came  after,  I have  perhaps  not  hurried  so 
much  as  I might. 

When  at  last  both  supper  and  entertainment  were  fin- 
ished, and  the  platters  huddled  away  into  the  hall  with- 
out, there  arose  a mighty  clamor,  so  tlmt  Jorian  went  to 
the  door  and  cried  out  to  the  landlord  to  know  what  was 
the  matter.  The  old  brick-dusty  knave  came  hulking 
forward,  and  with  greatly  increased  respect  he  addressed 
the  men-at-arms. 

“ What  is  your  will,  noble  sirs?” 

“I  asked,”  said  Jorian,  “ what  was  the  reason  of  tiiis  so 
ill-favored  noise.  If  your  guests  cannot  be  quiet,  I will 
come  among  them  with  something  that  will  settle  the 
quarrels  of  certain  of  them  in  perpetuity.” 

So  with  sulky  recurrent  murmurs  the  fray  finally  set- 
tled itself,  and  for  that  time  at  least  there  was  mo 'more 
trouble.  I went  to  the  door  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde  and 
the  Little  Playmate  and  cried  in  a courteous  good  night. 
For  I had  been  sorry  to  have  Helene’s  “ I hate  you!”  for 
a last  word.  And  the  Lady  Ysolinde  came  to  the  door 
in  a light  robe  of  silk,  and  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss.  But 
though  I said,  “ A sweet  sleep  and  a pleasant,  Helene,” 
no  voice  replied.  Which  I took  very  ill,  seeing  that  I had 
done  naught  amiss  that  I knew  of. 

Then  Jorian,  Boris,  and  I made  us  comfortable  for  the 
night,  and,  being  instructed  by  Boris,  I set  my  straw  with 
the  foot  of  my  bundle  to  the  door,  which  opened  inward 
upon  us.  Then  putting  my  sword  by  my  side  and  my 
other  weapons  convenient  to  mv  hand.  I laid  me  down, 
and  braced  my  feet  firmly  against  the  door,  thus  locking 
it  safely. 

Jorian  and  Boris  did  the  same  at  the  other  entrances, 
and  before  the  former  went  to  sleep  he  arranged  a tall 
candle  that  had  been  placed  uulighted  before  a little  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  (for  the  folk  were  not  wholly  pagan)  and 
lighted  it,  so  that  it  shed  a faint  illumination  on  the  long 
passage  in  which  we  were  bestowed,  and  on  the  inner 
door  of  the  ladies’  apartment. 

And  though  I was  far  from  being  in  love,  yet  the 
thought  of  the  wandering  damsels,  both  so  fair  and  so 
far  from  home,  moved  me  deeply.  Ami  1 was  in  act  to 
waft  a kiss  towards  the  door,  when  Jorian  cnnglit  me. 

“What  now?’’  he  said;  “art  at  thy  prayers,  lad?” 

“Aye.  that  am  I,”  said  1 — “towards  the  shrine  of  the 
Saints’  Rest.” 


Now  this  was  irreverent,  and  mayhap  we  were  all  pun- 
ished for  it.  But  at  least  it  was  on  the  level  of  the  sol- 
dier’s wit,  though  I own  no  great  matter  to  cackle  of. 

“Ho!  lio!  Good!”  chuckled  Boris,  under  his  breath. 
“One  of  them  is  a saint.  But  as  to  the  other — well,  let 
us  ask  the  Prince.  ‘ He  hath  a Princess,  and  she  is  oft 
upon  her  travels!’  IIo!  ho!  ho!” 

And  the  lout  shook  among  his  straw  to  such  an  extent 
that  I bade  him  for  God’s  dear  snkc  to  lie  still,  otherwise 
we  might  as  well  lie  in  a barn  among  questing  raltons. 

“ The  saints  of  your  Saints’  Rest  defend  us  from  lying 
among  any  worse!”  said  he.  and  betook  him  to  sleep. 

{TO  HR  CONTINURl*.] 


THE  CROCUS. 

Tiie  crocus  lifts  its  cup  of  burnished  gold 
All  tremulous  amid  the  blasts  that  blow. 

And  peeping  from  its  coverlet  of  snow, 

Smiles  in  the  cloudless  blue  above  it  rolled. 

A living  ember  in  the  whining  cold. 

It  shyly  shimmers  in  n molten  glow, 

And  flaunts  its  flame  while  tossing  to  and  fro, 
Free  as  the  winds  that  all  its  charms  unfold. 
This  flaming  censer  speaks  the  fragrant  dream 
The  earth  will  know  when  Martius’  trump  is  still. 
Then  silver  flakes  will  deck  the  orchard  tree, 
And  at  the  cottage  door  the  woodbines  lieam, 
While  the  lone  cricket  fifes  his  lyric  shrill, 

And  the  white  rose  bends  to  the  belted  bee. 

R.  K.  Munkittrick. 


LONDON. 

V ai.rmtihk’b  Dat,  February  IU,  1898. 

Parliament  has  met  for  the  session.  On  Friday  night 
the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Nationalist  Irish  was  finally  accomplished.  This 
event  has  long  been  expected,  and  has  been  brought  about 
by  Mr.  J.  Redmond,  the  ablest  and  most  resolute  of  the 
many  leaders  of  the  Irish  party.  Foreseeing  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parliament  nothing  could  be 
done  for  home -rule,  his  strategy"  assumed  the  form  of 
breaking  up  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Dillon.  Most  astutely 
was  this  purpose  accomplished  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Queen’s  speech,  humbly  representing  to  her  Majesty  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  the  Irish  people  for  na- 
tional self-government  was  the  most  urgent  of  all  subjects 
of  domestic  policy,  and  that  that  demand  could  only  be 
met  by  the  concession  of  an  independent  Parliament,  with 
an  executive  responsible  thereto  for  all  affairs  distinctively 
Irish.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  was  that  of  a bomb- 
shell. Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  is  not  believed  ever  to 
have  sincerely  approved  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  home -rule 

Ccy,  was  placed  in  a dilemma.  If  he  voted  for  the 
mond  amendment  he  would  alienate  his  English  Rad- 
ical supporters,  who  are  more  intent  on  tinkering  the 
British  Constitution  than  making  Ireland  a nation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Harcourt  voted  against 
Mr.  Redmond,  it  was  clear  that  by  following  the  govern- 
ment into  the  lobby  he  would  dissolve  “the  Union  of 
Hearts.”  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  Only 
three  Liberals  were  found  in  the  Irish  lobby,  and  home- 
rule  of  the  Gladstonian  type  may  now  be’  regarded  as 
dead  ns  Julius  Cfesar.  Mr.  Dillon  was  also  impaled  on 
the  horns  of  a dilemma.  By  failing  to  carry  with  him 
his  Liberal  allies  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  support,  it  became  clear  to  the  British 
constituencies  that  the  flimsy  sham  of  the  alliance  between 
Liberals  and  Nationalists  had  disappeared  in  thin  air,  and 
with  it  the  influence  Mr.  Dillon  himself  was  supposed  to 
exert.  Probably  the  Irish  question  will  now  assume  a 
new  phase,  and  will  be  dealt  with  by  new  men.  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  smartness  has  overreached  himself. 
Mr.  Dillon  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  for  the  moment  the 
physical-force  party  is  the  only  one  commanding  any  real 
influence,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Nationalist  Irish  affairs. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  air  is  thick  with  rumor.  Events 
tlint  are  happening  behind  the  scenes  are  not  altogether 
allowed  to  leak  into  the  newspapers.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  the  Chinese  problem,  important  as  it  is,  is  not 
fraught,  with  such  immediately  sinister  possibilities  as  the 
Anglo  French  dispute  in  West  Africa.  I understand  that 
matters  have  reached  a deadlock.  The  French  are  occu- 
pying territory  admittedly  belonging  to  England.  They 
refuse  to  budge,  reckoning,  it  is  said,  on  Lord  Salisbury’s 
unwillingness  to  go  to  war  on  any  question  that  does  not 
involve  organic  national  interests.  The  occupation  of 
Boussn,  iu  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  is  a serious  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world.  I am  informed  that  Monsieur 
llunotaux  and  the  French  ministry  are  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Personally  willing  to  maintain  treaty 
obligations,  they  are  afraid  to  do  so  because  of  the  press 
and  of  public  opinion.  Yielding  to  England  on  any  point 
would  hurl  them  from  office.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
do  not  surrender  their  untenable  position  there  is  grave 
danger  of  international  troubles.  The  patience  shown  by 
Lord  Salisbury  under  existing  circumstances  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  more  rational  grounds  than  timidity  or  unwill- 
ingness to  go  to  war  for  the  defence  of  British  interests. 
Tiie  present  state  of  France,  as  I hinted  in  last  month’s 
letter,  is  one  of  revolutionary  excitement.  Should  the 
present  ministry  he  ejected  from  office  there  is  positively 
no  man  and  no  set  of  men  lowborn  France  can  safely  turn 
for  guidance  and  control.  In  the  opinion  of  many  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  Eng- 
land, France  is  on  the  eve  of  a new  political  upheaval. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  present  time  were  to  insist  on 
British  rights  in  West  African  swamps,  the  solidarity  of 
our  brave  neighbors  would  be  at  once  re-established.  ' By 
playing  a waiting  game  the  weakness  of  France  from  in- 
ternal dissensions  is  likely  to  develop,  and  at  the  proper 
time  England  may  obtain  restitution  of  her  rights  without 
war.  Neither  the  papers  nor  public  speakers  have  given 
this  as  the  explanation  of  British  long-suffering  in  West 
Africa,  but  I am  convinced  that  it  is  true,  and  in  the 
course  of  a short  lime  the  French  will  retire  from  Boussa. 
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Tlie  one  point  upon  which  cabinet  anxieties  have  been 
really  roused  is  the  attempt  of  the  French  to  seize  the 
head  - waters  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Cavendish,  a relation  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  to  head  a well  armed 
and  equipped  expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile.  This  expe- 
dition is  not  official,  but  her  Majesty’s  government  regards 
the  enterprise  with  a sentiment  somewhat  warmer  than 
benevolent  neutrality.  It  is  believed  that  this  expedition 
will  be  in  time  to  save  the  situation.  The  French  have 
been  warned  by  Liberal  and  Unionist  administrations 
that  any  attempt  to  occupy  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile 
would  be  construed  by  England  as  an  unfriendly  net. 
In  diplomatic  language  this  means  that  England  will 
tight  to  prevent  it.  Events  are  marching  fast  in  those 
regions,  and  before  long  the  attempt  to  capture  Khartoum 
will  reveal  many  things  that  are  now  hid.  Some  appre- 
hension is  expressed  as  to  the  attitude  of  King  Menelek, 
but  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  Abyssinia 
and  its  ruler  express  themselves  as  confident  that  he  will 
“ ran  straight,”  and  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  recently  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  by  Mr. 
Ren nell  liodd. 

The  China  question  is  simmering,  and  it  is  unlikely,  if 
St.  Petersburg  is  obeyed,  that  any  complications  will 
ensue  during  the  next  few  months,  unless  the  Japanese 
make  a sudden  dash  on  the  Russian  fleet.  Government 
is  strengthening  ihe  China  squadron.  Two  more  battle- 
ships, tlie  Barfteur  and  the  Victorious,  have  been  ordered 
out  to  China.  More  cruisers  are  to  follow.  If  war  were 
to  ensue,  the  English  fleet  would  now  be  able  to  do  more 
than  hold  its  own.  Admiral  Seymour,  the  new  com- 
niander-in -chief  in  China,  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
admirals  in  the  English  service.  At  recent  naval  manoeu- 
vres he  has  exhibited  qualities  of  decision  and  resource 
that  have  given  him  a very  high  place  in  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  profession.  A fortnight  ago  all  tlie  avail- 
able coal  in  the  far  East  was  secretly  bought  up  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  for  some  months  to  come  England 
will  occupy  a most  favorable  position  as  regards  the  mo- 
bility of  her  naval  forces  iu  Chinese  waters. 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  witli  Anglo-Russian  rela- 
tions in  the  far  East,  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  is  understood  to  have  played  a considerable  part  in 
maintaining  a good  understanding  with  the  Czar.  The 
friendship  established  at  the  funeral  of  Alexander  III.  has 
borne  good  fruit.  It  has  long  been  known  that  no  love 
is  lost  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  nephew  the 
Kaiser.  When  Prince  Henry  paid  his  mysterious  visit 
to  London,  on  his  way  to  China,  he  attempted  to  see  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  view  of  delivering  personal 
messages  from  his  imperial  brother.  It  is  staled  that 
Prince  Henry  even  went  so  far  as  to  follow  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  his  box  at  the  theatre.  The  Prince,  however, 
refused  to  sec  him.  This  significant  episode  is  not  likely 
to  have  taken  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  occurrence 
in  question  is  that  there  is  a clearer  understanding,  for  the 
present,  at  all  events,  between  England  and  Russia  than 
is  generally  believed.  Russian  declarations,  however,  as 
to  the  freedom  of  trade  at  Port  Arthur,  inspire  no  con- 
fidence here.  The  record  of  Russia  on  the  subject  of 
pledges  is  a bad  one.  It  is  needless  to  contrast  in  parallel 
columns  tlie  promises  made  by  Russian  statesmen  with 
the  dates  on  which  they  were  broken.  When  Sir  Vesey 
Hamilton  hauled  down  the  British  flag  at  Port  Arthur  the 
Russian  minister,  Monsieur  Ladygensky,  pledged  the  sa- 
cred word  of  his  imperial  master  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  Russia  thereafter  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Korea.  The  value  of  that  promise  is  now  ap- 
parent. When  Russia  has  completed  her  land  conquests 
of  Mnnchooria  we  shall  hear  something  more  of  Port 
Arthur  aud  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Sir  Michnel  Ilicks-Beach  is  being  strongly,  if  privately, 
criticised  for  his  introduction  of  the  word  “ war  ” into  his 
recent  speech  on  the  China  question.  It  is  considered 
that  the  use  of  sueli  language,  in  the  absence  of  active 
measures,  such  as  calling  out  the  naval  and  military  re- 
serves, compromises  the  dignity  of  tlie  country.  When 
England  is  going  to  war  she  will  become  polite;  but  the 
unmistakable  signal  of  intended  action,  whatever  language 
may  be  employed,  will  be  found  in  the  mobilization  of 
the  reserve  fleet.  The  distinctive  note  in  the  teaching  of 
the  public  schools  of  England,  at  which  practically  the 
whole  of  our  governing  classes  are  educated,  is  detestation 
of  anything  like  brag,  bluster,  or  boastfulness.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Reach  is  considered  to  have  erred,  not  because  he 
threatened  war  without  necessity,  but  because  the  use  of 
such  language  should  invariably  be  accompanied  by  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a resolve  to  use  the  offensive 
resources  of  the  empire. 

Although  little  of  the  inside  of  European  politics  is  gen- 
erally known,  two  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  far  East 
have  leaked  out  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  during  the  past  five  mouths  a 
confidential  report  on  Continental  armaments  has  been 
prepared  bv  the  British  naval  and  military  attaches  be- 
longing to  "the  embassies  concerned.  This  report  shows 
that  the  experts  believe  that  the  Dual  Alliance  would  be 
likely  to  w in  in  a set  struggle  with  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  The  other  factor  in  the  problem  is  that  the  Russian 
Emperor  is  greatly  overworked;  and  being  conscientious 
aud  self-denying,  he  is  believed  never  to  approach  the 
really  important  questions  of  state  policy,  but  is  entangled 
in  a net-work  of  details  cunningly  prepared  by  his  ad- 
visers, who  desire  to  keep  power  in  their  own  hands.  The 
effect  of  this  preoccupation  of  the  Czar  is  that,  against  his 
will,  Anglo-Russian  complications  might  unexpectedly 
ensue  at  any  moment..  An  excited  or  over-patriotic  cap- 
tain of  a Russian  gunboat  in  the  China  sens  has  the  power 
to  bring  on  war.  People  who  do  not  know  Russia  do  not 
well  appreciate  Ihe  slenderness  of  the  control  exercised 
by  St.  Petersburg  over  the  distant  portions  of  the  empire. 
Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  recent  Asiatic  campaigns 
a Russian  general  has  taken  the  bit  between  his  teeth. 
Skobeleff  repeatedly  acted  in  this  way.  A naval  Skobeleff 
may  yet  undo  the  Czar’s  pacific  plans. 

Although  the  air  is  a little  clearer  all  round,  calculations 
that  peace  is  positively  assured  would  be,  premature  and 
over  sanguine.  There  is  a growing  habit  of  newspaper 
readers  to  look  at  the  day's  telegrams  us  if  they  stood 


alone.  Cablegrams  are  nothing  more  than  snap-shots  of 
momentary  incidents  in  a drama  that  will  take  years  to 
develop.  The  essential  conditions  of  the  problem  in  the 
far  East  must  be  read  into  every  day’s  telegrams.  Col- 
lision between  Russia  and  Japan  is  inevitable.  The  only 
question  is  whether  Russian  diplomacy  will  not  succeed 
in  obscuring  and  confusing  tlie  issue  of  Great  Britain’s 
defence  of  the  world's  open  commerce  with  China,  and 
forcing  upon  her  the  dilemma  of  cither  ullowing  Japan  to 
be  crushed  or  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Japanese. 
To-day  England  is  isolated.  To-morrow  her  isolation 
might  become  outlawry  if  she  were  to  join  Japan  against 
a European  power.  Such  a combination  would  mean  an 
alliance  with  yellow  men  and  a pagan  creed  against  white 
men,  Christians,  and  Europeans.  Already  England  is 
charged  with  being  a “ bad  European.”  To  consort  with 
Japan  on  equal  terms  would  render  an  aggressive  war  on 
Russia,  even  if  victorious,  scarcely  less  dangerous  than 
defeat.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  who  support  the 
Japanese  alliance  ignore  the  fact  that  the  first  gun  fired  in 
anger  iu  the  China  seas  will  transfer  the  venue  of  the 
quarrel  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are  no  Japanese  battle-ships  in  Western  waters 
available  for  a British  alliance.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
China  question,  if  it  comes  to  a fight,  will  be  settled  off 
Beuchy  Head,  Brest,  or  the  mouths  of  the  Nile— not  off 
Kiao-chou  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  Furthermore,  re- 
ligious opinion  iu  England— especially  High-Churchmen, 
who  long  for  a reconciliation  with  the  Eastern  Church — is 
opposed  to  a pagan  alliance.  Non-conformists,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  groups  into  which  the  Liberal  party  is  di- 
vided, have  not  forgotten  the  Japanese  massacres  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Formosa.  The  weight  of  religious  opinion  is 
undeniable. 

So  far  as  I know,  no  details  have  been  published  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese  massacres  at  Formosa,  although 
the  Port  Arthur  tragedy  is  well  understood  A friend  of 
mine  was  the  only  English  witness  of  a scene  without 
parallel  in  modern  warfare.  Perched  on  the  roof  of  u 
house  overlooking  a square  in  which  were  paraded  three 
captured  Chinese  regiments,  he  witnessed  the  butchery. 
Disarmed,  aud  commanded  by  Japanese  artillery,  the  Chi- 
nese soldiers  were  helpless.  Two  Japanese  regiments 
were  ordered  to  strip  to  the  waist,  and  with  a short  stab- 
bing bayonet  in  the  hands  of  each  soldier  the  Chinese 
were  butchered  to  a man.  My  friend  declares  that  the 
Japanese  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  Englishmen 
have  many  faults,  but  they  are  a proud  people,  and  their 
pride  recoils  against  an  equal  alliance  with  Japan.  When 
our  ministers  say  that  the  country  will  fight  rather  than 
see  the  door  into  China  shut  with  a clang,  they  mean 
what  they  say.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  all  Lord 
Salisbury’s  plans  are  made  without  reference  to  an  alli- 
ance with  yellow  men.  Japanese  may  be  employed  as 
mercenaries,  aud  England  may  even  use  her  fleet  for  the 
protection  of  the  island  kingdom  in  its  extremity.  So 
far  as  I can  gauge  the  most  sober  and  best  informed  pub- 
lic opinion,  no  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  on  6qual 
terms  with  Japan  will  be  entered  into  by  England  so  long 
as  Lord  Salisbury  is  Premier.  In  the  long-run  the  man 
in  the  street  governs  the  empire,  and  during  the  last  few 
mouths  heavy  demands  have  been  made  upon  his  sagacity 
and  self-control.  Again  and  again  in  our  “ rough  island 
story  ” the  courage  and  strong  sense  of  the  people  have 
enabled  their  rulers  to  win  their  way  through  troubles 
which  might  have  overwhelmed  a more  emotional  Latin 
race.  When  things  have  looked  their  blackest,  the  price 
of  consols  has  never  wavered.  No  public  meeting  lias 
been  held  to  alarm  the  people  and  hamper  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which 
the  common  people  desire  is  one  with  the  United  States. 
Any  British  cabinet,  however,  which  went  cap  in  hand  to 
the  Japanese  Emperor  would  not  live  a week. 

The  possibility  of  a national  struggle  for  existence  is 
much  iu  men’s  minds.  Thoughtful  and  serious  people 
are  facing  the  fact  that  if  Britain  were  compelled  to  fight 
for  equality  of  opportuniiy  in  the  world’s  trade  and  were 
to  lose,  it  would  be  belter  that  the  British  Empire  should 
break  up,  and  even  that  half  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  die  quickly  and  gloriously,  than  that  our 
race  should  tamely  submit  to  be  slowly  bled  to  death  by 
loss  of  trade  inflicted  by  foreign  military  despotism.  I 
lay  stress  upon  this  point  because  Englishmen  are  weary 
of  reading  in  the  world’s  press  that  they  have  lost  their 
spirit,  courage,  and  resolve.  The  educated  classes  and 
proletariat  alike  were  never  more  unanimous  or  deter- 
mined to  maintain  British  rights  at  all  costs. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Navy  League  to  explain 
to  the  public  the  effect  on  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a moderately  successful  war.  One  of  the 
two  great  evils  to  be  face'.*i  would  be  the  inevitable  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread.  It  is  calculated  that  the  four-pound 
loaf  would  be  at  a shilling  within  a few  days  of  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  other  immediate  consequence  of  the 
cutting  of  the  cables  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  two 
first-class  powers  would  be  a commercial  panic  the  like 
of  which  lias  never  been  seen.  The  enormous  structure 
of  credit  built  upon  a slender  foundation  of  gold  specie 
would  temporarily  collapse.  One  of  our  greatest  finan- 
cial authorities,  whose  name  commands  attention  from 
commercial  men  throughout  the  civilized  world,  tells 
me  that  iu  the  event  of  Avar  with  two  first-class 
powers  the  Bank  of  England  would  probably  suspend 
specie  payment  for  a short  time,  but  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would  be  followed  by  a 
restoration  of  confidence  a feiv  days  after.  Cable  com- 
munication, moreover,  might  not  be  quickly  restored, 
and  the  first  feAV  days  of  the  Avar,  and  probably  many  of 
the  cruiser  actions,  Avould  be  adverse  to  British  arms. 
England  would  require  to  win  all  the  fleet  actions  if  she 
were  to  survive.  Even  if  successful  in  this,  no  indemnity 
could  be  exacted  from  Russia  and  France.  Neither  could 
their  territory  be  held.  The  people  Avho  would  profit 
most  by  a great  Avar  would  be  tlie  Western  farmer  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  would  enjoy  high  prices 
and  an  illimitable  market  for  all  that  he  could  sell.  But 
Britain  is  not  yet  in  the  position  of  the  under  dog. 

The  election  for  the  appointment  of  a new  County 
Council  will  soon  take  place.  The  election  will  be  fought 
on  one  issue,  and  on  one  only.  According  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  this  issue  is  us  follows:  What  duties  shall  be 


taken  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  what  shall  be 
left  to  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  main  question. 
There  are  other  subsidiary  issues,  of  course,  but  the  elec- 
tion will  be  lost  and  won  according  as  the  electors  decide 
on  the  one  main  point.  It  is  a tight  bctAveen  socialism  of 
a meddlesome  kind  and  the  individualism  described  in 
Mill’s  Liberty. 

Two  accusations  are  preferred  against  the  County 
Council.  It  is  alleged  that  the  present  councillors  are 
prone  to  look  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  a measure, 
and  not  upon  the  ultimate  result,  and  that  there  is  a grow- 
ing tendency  among  them  to  undertake  functions  which 
are  outside  the  province  of  a municipality.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  last  count  of  this  indictment,  the  case  may 
be  cited  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  aud  the  action  therein 
by  the  council.  In  nine  years  the  County  Council  have 
spent  in  round  numbers  $2,500,000  on  the  erection  of 
these  dwellings,  and  have  provided  accommodation  for 
6000  people.  Such  au  expenditure  would  have  Avnrrnnted 
a more  satisfactory  result.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
artisuns'-dwelliug  companies  have  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility that  tenement  blocks  can  be  built  well  and  with 
due  regard  to  sanitation  while  at  the  same  time  yielding 
a rate  interest  to  the  shareholders.  The  County  Council, 
with  the  rates  of  London,  erected  their  dwellings  Avith 
the  object  of  providing  decent  accommodation  for  the 
working-classes.  This  object  could  have  been  gained 
with  greater  ease  and  at  au  eighth  of  the  cost  by  provid- 
ing proper  inspection  for  tenement  blocks  already  iu  ex- 
istence. It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  mutter  of  Avork- 
men’s  dwellings  the  County  Council  has  obtained  the 
miuimum  of  success  with  the  maximum  of  cost.  In  any 
case  the  Moderates  contend  that  the  duty  of  a municipal 
body  is  to  govern,  not  to  engage  in  speculative  building 
operations.  Turning  to  the  performance  of  the  Works 
Committee,  this  department  has  executed  work  not  supe- 
rior to  that  of  private  contractors,  but  at  u greater  cost. 
So  far  from  having  benefited  the  Avorkmen  of  London, 
the  department  has  driven  many  of  the  builders  away  to 
other  toAvns,  and  has  thereby  deprived  their  Loudon  em- 
ployes of  a living.  The  loss  of  money  consequent  on  the 
operations  of  the  Works  Committee" is  inevitable  when 
one  considers  that  the  management  is  under  the  control 
of  amateurs  who  do  not  know  and  never  will  know  the 
work  as  well  as  private  builders  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  business.  The  establishment  of  the  Works 
Committee  has  cost  the  rate- payers  $200,000,  and  this  is 
considered  au  appropriate  time  to  check  this  Avaste  of 
public  money. 

Socialistic  doctrines  ure  finding  increasing  fuvor  with 
the  Progressive  parly.  According  to  Mr.  Webb,  a distin- 
guished member  of  that  party,  the  County  Council  should 
take  over  the  management  of  the  docks,  hospitals,  and 
bakers’  shops.  The  same  gentleman  afterwards  declared 
that  he  Avould  contemplate  Avithout  alarm  the  imposition 
of  a rate  of  tAventy  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  is  declared 
that  while  shorter  hours  and  an  ample  remuneration  is  to 
be  offered  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  “ the  council 
shall  jealously  control  the  increase  of  large  salaries”  for 
intellectual  work.  If  the  London  County  Council  were 
to  put  a premium  on  the  acceptance  of  bribes  by,  their 
officials,  they  could  not  have  gone  a better  way  to  work. 
Still,  the  muin  charge  against  the  municipal  Socialists  is 
not  that  they  are  corrupt,  but  that  they  are  wasteful, 
silly,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  businesses  they  aspire  to 
control. 

Men  of  letters  have  been  stirred  by  the  action  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Academy  iu  “ crowning”  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’s 
Poems  as  the  book  of  the  year  1897.  Not  one  in  a thou- 
sand had  heard  of  Mr.  Phillips.  The  little  book  of  a hun- 
dred pages  scarcely  sold  until  the  Academy  awarded  the 
writer  a hundred  guineas,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  John 
Lane,  the  publisher,  tells  me  that  he  was  selling  five 
hundred  a day.  The  author — a poor  man— is  made  for 
life.  I gather  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  a young  man ; has 
been  on  the  stage,  married  a lady  from  the  ranks  of  the 
same  profession,  and  found  in  poetry  the  solace  of  a life 
saddened  by  narrow  circumstances.  No  serious  criti- 
cism is  raised  against  the  justice  of  the  award,  although 
many  competent  judges  consider — and  I agree  with  them 
— that  Captnin  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson  is  entilled  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  epoch-making  book  of  1897,  if  its  effect 
on  the  destiny  of  men  and  of  nations  is  weighed  in  the 
balance.  Mr.  Phillips’s  genius,  unlike  that  of  Captain 
Malian,  is  one  that  appeals  neither  to  emperors  nor  to  the 
masses.  His  disciples  are  few,  and  the  music  of  his  song 
is  in  the  minor  key.  Still,  the  poem  “Marpessa”  and 
“ Christ  in  Hades”  and  ‘‘The  Wife”  are  likely  to  give 
Mr.  Phillips  a place  in  history,  and  every  one  is  glad  of 
the  discovery  that  a new  singer  has  risen  among  us. 
That  the  fountain  of  honor  in  literary  matters  should  be 
acceptably  transferred  from  the  Queen  to  a threepenny 
weekly  journal  is  a significant  example  of  popular  reac- 
tion against  the  system  under  which  ‘‘honors”  are  con- 
ferred by  ministers.  To  honor  letters  and  art  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  a court.  With  a political  leader-writer 
as  Poet-Laureate,  and  Algernon  Swinburne  unrecognized, 
the  close  of  the  Victorian  era  filly  exemplifies  the  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  a prosaic  age.  We  shall  certniuly  see 
more  of  the  plan  inaugurated  by  the  Academy.  Fountains 
of  honor  will  bubble  up  in  all  directions  like  the  geysers 
in  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  play  of  the  month  is  ‘ ‘ TrelaAvney  of  the  Wells,”  by 
Mr.  Pinero.  Crinolines,  Balmoral  boots,  and  white  cotton 
stockings  for  the  ladies,  with  ‘‘peg-tops”  for  the  men, 
carry  the  memories  of  the  middle-aged  back  to  the  mid- 
Victorian  era.  In  the  “sixties”  hoops,  soul-destroying 
discords  of  color,  aud  an  incomprehensible  mania  for  "ugli- 
ness were  the  features  of  the  time.  If  the  bicycle  had 
been  invented  during  the  reign  of  the  crinoline  one  or  the 
other  must  have  disappeared.  The  girl  of  to-day  laughs 
derisively  at  the  picture  of  her  mother,  and  wonders  how 
girls  could  make  themselves  such  frights  in  pork-pie  hats, 
chignons,  arid  spangled  hair-nets.  But  the  beauties  of  the 
“sixties"  contrived  to  inspire  as  much  admiration  and 
affection  as  their  daughters  to-day.  “Trelawncy  of  the 
Wells,"  by  the  acting  of  Miss  Hilda  Spong,  Miss  Pattie 
Browne,  aud  Miss  Irene  Vuulmrgh  Avith  her  twenty-four 
flounces,  demonstrates  the  reason.  Middle  aged  men  are 
rushing  to  see  this  play.  Tender  chords  of  memory  are 
awakened. 

Arnold  White. 
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VII.— RAISING  PURE-BRED  CATTLE. 

IN  various  States  of  tlie  Middle  West  there  are  ranches 
where  large  numbers  of  what  are  known  as  pure- 
bred cattle  are  raised.  It  is  a business  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  a costly  plant, 
consisting  of  land  and  buildings  and  hundreds  of  the 
highest  grade  of  cattle,  many  of  them  having  been  im- 
ported. These  ranches  exist  because  of  the  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  raise  cattle  to  sell  for  food 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  herds,  so  as  not  only  to 
maintain  prices  and  quality  in  this  country,  but  to  com- 
pete in  the  English  market  with  importations  of  cattle 
from  other  countries,  especially  the  Argentine  Republic. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Live-Stock  Exchange, 
held  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  December  3 last,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  had  two  special  recommenda- 


tions to  make  regarding  cattle.  One  was  to  improve  the 
stock,  “ gradually  refining  or  getting  rid  of  the  common 
or  plain  class  of  cattle  by  crossing  the  breed  wiih  the  best 
grades  to  be  obtained,  and  continue  this  cross-breeding 
until  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  but  the  half,  three- 
quarter,  and  thoroughbreds,  the  last  being  desirable  for 
breeding  purposes  principally,  ns  this  animal  is  not  ,m» 
profitable  os  the  half  or  three-quarter  strain  ....  which  is 
more  desirable  for  food  than  the  thoroughbred.”  The 
other  suggestion  was  to  market  cattle  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  especially  “to  improve  more  and  more 
the  quality  of  our  output,  until  it  is  recognized  and  ac- 
corded the  palm  of  superiority  it  so  justly  deserves,  un- 
equalled by  that  of  any  other  nation.” 

It  has  been  found  that  cattle  which  are  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  thoroughbred  sell  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  more  a hundred-weight  than  the  native 
cattle  that  used  to  form  the  chief  product  of  the  cattle 
industry  even  a dozen  years  ago.  The  improved  breeds 
have  large  quantities  of  meat  high  tip  on  the  back,  and 
produce  more  porterhouse  and  sirloin  meat  and  rib  roasts 
than  the  old-time  cattle.  They  are  broad-backed  rather 
than  pointed,  and  at  what  is  known  as  the  “ heart  girth  ” 
many  of  them  are  almost  round,  the  outline  being  close 
to  that  of  a circle.  These  cattle  take  on  flesh  rapidly 
when  fed  for  market,  and  if  the  knack  of  knowing  how 
to  do  this  work  thoroughly  is  possessed  by  the  feeder  it 
means  that  he  can  put  fully  one  hundred  more  pounds  of 
meat  a head  on  cattle  than  his  unscientific  neighbor. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  ranches  for  supplying 
pure-bred  cattle  to  breeders  and  raisers  of  stock  for  meat 
is  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  I take  it  as  example  of  what 
is  being  done  at  the  others,  simply  because  in  my  trip 
through  the  State  last  fall  that  was  the  only  one  I had 
time  to  visit.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Cross,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  breeding- farms  for  Hereford 
cattle  in  this  country.  Here  is  a plant  worth  probably 
$150,000.  It  consists  of  about  1400  acres  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  what  is  known  as  the  best  cattle  region  in  Kan- 
sas— a region  consisting  of  about  five  counties,  where 
“aristocratic  cattle”  are  raised.  It  is  a region  also,  one 
might  add,  where  the  hard  times  that  swept  over  the 
State  from  1890  to  1897  were  scarcely  felt.  Of  the  three 


national  banks  in  Kansas  on  the  “ honor  roll  ” of  the  gov- 
ernment, two  of  them  are  in  Emporia. 

To  operate  a plant  like  the  Cross  ranch  requires  an 
expenditure  of  from  $18,000  to  $20,000  a year.  On  it.  are 
about  450  cattle,  of  which  about  125  are  bulls.  There  are 
fourteen  buildings  on  the  place,  and  fourteen  men  are 
under  salary,  one  of  whom,  the  superintendent,  is  a vet- 
erinary surgeon,  and  with  his  family  lives  in  the  attrac- 
tive farm-house.  There  are  more  than  a dozen  barns  on 
the  place,  as  many  wagons,  eighteen  horses,  and  a lot  of 
machinery.  There  is  a water- pumping  station  on  the 
ranch,  and  a complete  system  of  water  works.  The  wa- 
ter is  piped  into  every  lot  where  the  cattle  are  nllowed  to 
run.  The  cattle  are  divided  into  groups,  and  are  kept  in 
certain  lots  according  to  the  grouping.  An  interesting 
department  is  what  is  known  as  the  nursery,  where  the 
calves  are  kept  until  they  reach  the  dignity  of  yearlings. 

The  task  of  running  such  an  establishment  as  this  is 
complicated  by  the  large  amount  of  bookkeeping.  There 
is  an  elaborate  system  of  registration  required.  Records 
are  kept  of  every  animal  on  the  ranch,  and  are  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  who  have  charge  of  such  matters.  The 
first  thing  necessary  after  a calf  arrives  is  to  name  it,  and 
then  to  keep  track  of  it  almost  every  day  until  it  is  sold, 
and  some  other  man  has  to  do  the  bookkeeping  for  it.  A 
second  necessity  in  this  record-making  is  to  note  the  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  animals.  At  intervals  each  ani- 
mal is  driven  on  the  scales,  and  the  weight  is  set  down. 
This  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  kind  of 
food  required  in  developing  the  animal.  A third  requi- 
site in  caring  for  each  animal  is  to  make  frequent  tests, 
by  taking  the  temperature,  for  the  various  diseases  to 
which  cattle  are  subject. 

In  this  matter  of  the  regulation  of  the  health  of  cattle  it 
will  probably  be  a surprise  to  most  persons  to  know  that 
on  a well-regulated  pure  bred  cattle-ranch  the  animals  are 
washed  regularly  once  a month.  They  are  soaked  and 
scrubbed  thoroughly.  It  is  most  beneficial  to  their  coats 
and  skin.  It  has  an  effect  precisely  similar  to  that  which  a 
good  bath  has  on  a thoroughbred  animal, whether  it  be  dog, 
horse,  or  cat.  Out  on  the  Cross  farm  this  matter  of  bath- 
ing is  carried  out  so  consistently  that  a separate  building 
has  just  been  finished  there  in  which  the  stock  is  washed. 
It  is  called  a “cow  laundry,”  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  the  idea  of  erecting  such  a building  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  the  mind  of  any  of  those  closely 
identified  with  the  Cross  cattle  business,  but 
came  from  Mrs.  Cross,  who  one  day  watched 
the  washing  of  the  cattle  in  the  way  that  is 
common  oiT  most  of  the  ranches  in  the  West. 

She  asked  why  they  did  not  build  a separate 
building  with  an  enormous  shower-bath  iu  it, 
hot  and  cold  water  being  supplied  by  means 
of  the  machinery  required  to  operate  other 
branches  of  the  plant.  She  suggested  that  the 
cattle  be  driven  in  a building  and  be  made  to 
stand  on  a grating  of  wood,  and  that  the  water 
be  turned  on  them  from  a shower-bath  as  the 
men  scrubbed  the  cattle. 

Nobody  but  a woman  with  ideas  of  thorough 
cleansing  would  have  thought  of  such  a scheme 
for  years,  perhaps,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  first 
“cow  laundry  ” was  erected  in  this  country.  It 
is  a great  labor-saving  device.  The  building  is 
sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four  in  dimensions,  aud 
of  course  is  one  story  in  height.  Two  men  can 
wash  fifty  head  of  cattle  in  one  day  by  means 
of  these  shower-baths,  when  by  the  old  way  of 
dousing  on  water  or  of  using  a hose  they  could 
handle  only  fifteen. 

The  management  of  such  an  establishment  as 
this  calls  for  thorough  business  ability.  The  sale  of  the 
stock  requires  constant  correspondence,  and  scarcely  a day 
passes  but  some  visitor  to  whom  considerable  attention 
must  be  paid  arrives  at  the  ranch.  There  have  been  vis- 
itors to  the  Cross  farm  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
When  purchases  are  made  there  is  the  matter  of  shipment 
to  be  looked  after.  Occasionally  a herd  is  imported,  and 
this  involves  an  exchange  of  foreign  business  and  a matter 
of  supervision  that  usually  only  a large  mercantile  house 
employs  in  a great  city.  Then  there  are  the  frequent 
cattle  exhibit'ons  and  shows  that  must  be  attended,  and  at 
which  exhibitions  must  be  made  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  other  live-stock  dealers,  and  attract  the  attention 
necessary  to  make  such  an  establishment  as  one  of  these 
ranches  profitable. 

The  domestic  management  of  such  a place  requires  first 
of  all  the  ability  to  select  a site  fitted  to  the  raising  of  pure- 


bred cattle.  A sloping  territory  is  best, with  a gravel  sub- 
soil. This  provides  good  drainage,  and  comparatively 
dry  land  on  which  the  cattle  may  run.  The  next  thing 
of  importance  is  skill  in  feeding  the  cattle.  On  the  Cross 
farm  a mixture  of  food  is  used,  the  ingredients  being 
vnried  according  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  animals. 
The  next  requirement  is  to  know  how  to  care  for  the  ani- 
mals. This  knowledge  does  not  come  in  a day  or  a year. 
It  involves  a study  of  veterinary  surgery,  of  hygiene,  and 
of  general  farming.  The  successful  manager  of  such  a 
place  knows  when  it  will  pay  to  raise  food  upou  his  own 
land,  or  when  to  buy  it  from  others.  He  studies  archi- 
tecture, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  healthful  aud  simple 
construction  of  buildings  relatiug  to  the  care  of  cattle. 
He  plans  the  interior  arrangements  of  his  barns  according 
to  the  number  and  temperament  of  his  stock.  He  econ- 
omizes in  labor  and  food,  and  he  studies  his  farm  budget 
as  closely  as  a statesman  does  a scheme  for  raising  revenues 
for  a commonwealth  or  a nation.  He  must  insure  his 
buildings  as  well  as  his  stock.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
market  quotations,  and  also  with  what  his  rivals  in  busi- 
ness are  doing,  as  well  as  know  where  he  can  probably 
place  his  stock  to  the  best  advantage.  The  salary  of  a 
man  having  such  ability  is  larger  than  that  of  most  bank 
cashiers,  and  calls  for  an  ability  that  is  commensurate 
only  with  the  management  of  large  mercantile  enterprises. 
It  requires  labor  and  thorough  supervision  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  late  at  night. 

The  arrangement  of  the  barns  is  alwmys  an  important 
and  interesting  feature  of  a ranch  like  that  of  Mr.  Cross. 
In  the  largest  barn  about  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  are 
kept.  It  has  patent  stalls  with  fire-escape  arrangements. 
All  the  stalls  can  be  opened  by  a lever,  and  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  exits  are  near  at  hand.  The  stalls  are  ten  feet 
wide,  and  have  self-feeding  mangers.  This  main  barn  is 
54  by  175  feet  in  dimensions,  and  attached  to  it  is  a shed 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  where  the  cattle  may 
stand  in  severe  weather  and  get  air  and  some  exercise.  Then 
there  are  calving-stables, barns  for  calves,  a hospital,  alarge 
bull-barn,  and  two  barns  for  cows  separated  from  the  oth- 
er cattle  for  various  reasons;  a building  where  feed  is  pre- 
pared, which  contains  a gasoline  engine  of  twenty-five 
horse-power,  and  a machine-shop  for  sharpening  tools  and 
repairing  machinery.  Dairy  methods  of  the  highest  ap- 
proved standards  must  be  adopted,  so  far  as  dairying  is 
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necessary  for  the  successful  development  of  the  cattle. 
And  of  not  the  least  importance  is  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  animals  exercise  daily.  So  carefully  is  this  matter 
studied  and  practised  that  every  bull  on  the  place  is  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  four  hours  of  exercise  iu  the  open 
air  each  day. 

In  looking  after  the  hygiene  of  such  a plant  one  of  the 
most  essential  things  is  to  keep  the  Hies  away  from  the 
stock.  Every  door  and  window  on  the  Cross  farm  has  a 
peculiar  screen  of  wire,  to  which  a sort  of  home-made 
trap  is  attached  to  catch  the  flies.  Flies  seek  the  light, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the  screens  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  flies  make  for  them,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  get  more  light  fall  into  a trap,  that  doubtless  many  a 
housewife  in  summer-time  would  like  to  have  in  opera- 
tion near  her  kitchen.  Not  less  than  a peck  of  flies  are 
caught  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Cross  farm  every 
day  in  summer.  Freedom  from  worry  on  the  part  of  the 
cattle  means  considerable  more  meat  on  their  backs  and 
more  dollars  in  the  receipts  of  the  plant. 

It  is  the  maintenance  of  such  establishments  as  these 
that  is  causing  a gradual  improvement  in  our  cattle  in- 
dustry in  the  West,  and  enabling  it  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  quality  of  the  meat  must 
not  only  be  improved,  but  the  quality  of  the  cattle  them- 
selves must  be  made  higher  each  year.  Cattle  must  be 
raised  which  have  more  choice  meat  on  their  frames  than 
the  old-time  native  cattle  of  the  plains.  Some  of  the 
breeders  prefer  to  improve  the  grade  of  their  animals  by 
using  short-horn  or  the  Angus  breeds,  but  there  is  none 
that  does  not  recognize  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  stock 
with  that  of  some  pure  breed,  aud  thus  steadily  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  beef  in  this  country.  The  Cross  farm 
has  sold  its  stock  in  no  less  than  fourteen  of  our  States. 
Doubtless  other  farms  of  the  same  importance  have  a 
similar  story  to  tell.  The  cattle  industry  of  the  country 
has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  but  in  all  the  transformations  none  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  this  method  of  improving  the  breeds  of  the 
great  herds  that  roam  on  the  range  and  afterward  are  fed 
at  feeding-stations  preparatory  to  slaughter  for  food. 
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TUBBING  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  FLOODS-THE  TOWING-PATH  LIES  ALONG  THE  FENCE. 


During  Mr.  Whitney’s  absence  on  a sporting  tour  around 
the  world . in  the  interest  ©/Harper's  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment will  publish  contributions  from  well-known  writers 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Spoi’t. 

A HARVARD  MAN  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 

II.— AS  SEEN  FROM  AN  OXFORD  TUB. 

No  sight  is  more  familiar  to  the  American  visitor  to  Ox- 
ford than  the  score  of  college  barges  that  line  the  narrow 
Thames  at  Christ  Church  meadow.  These,  he  knows, 
command  the  finish  of  the  celebrated  bumping  races:  if 
he  has  been  at  Oxford  during  Eights’  Week  he  has  learned 
to  prize  a seat  on  their  roofs.  And  before  Eights’  Week 
is  over  he  comes  to  understand  in  a general  way  that  each 
of  them  is  the  home  of  the  boat  club  of  some  special  col- 
lege. Yet,  to  any  one  interested  in  boating,  the  Oxford 
barges  stand  for  much  more  than  this.  They  stand  for  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  aquatic  interest  undreamed  of  in 
America.  Each  of  the  barges  is  a grammar-school  of  oars- 
manship, where  a man  may  learn  anything,  from  what 
thickness  of  leather  to  wear  on  the  heels  of  his  boating- 
shoes  to  the  rhythm  in  rowing  by  which  alone  an  eight 
can  realize  its  full  speed;  and  from  the  barges  issues  a 
navy  of  boats  and  boating-men  more  than  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  of  an  American  university.  When  Mr. 
Rudolf  C.  Lehmann  arrived  at  Cambridge  to  coach  the 
Harvard  crew  he  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Charles 
River  and  the  Back  Bay,  and  in  wonder  at  the  absence  of 
boats  on  it.  At  either  Yale  or  Harvard  it  would  be  easy 
to  give  space  to  both  of  the  fleets  that  now  swarm  on 
the  slender  Isis  and  the  threadlike  Cam.  We  have  water 
enough — as  a Congressman  once  remarked  of  our  fighting 
navy — it  is  only  the  boats  and  the  men  that  are  lacking. 
The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  of  our  English  cousins  is  not 
so  much  a matter  of  reach  and  swing,  outrigger  and  blades, 
as  a generous  and  wholesome  interest  in  boating  for  the 
sake  of  the  boat  and  of  the  water;  and  it  is  less  apparent 
in  an  Oxford  ’varsity  eight  than  in  the  humblest  tub  of  the 
humblest  college. 

The  first  suggestion  that  I should  go  out  to  be  tubbed 
came  from  the  gray-bearded  dean  of  my  college,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  tnking  me  to  the  Master  for  formal 
presentation.  I told  him  that  I had  tried  for  my  class 
crew  at  Harvard,  and  that  three  days  on  the  water  had 
convinced  the  coaches  that  I was  useless.  He  fell  a pace 
behind,  looked  at  my  back  and  shoulders,  and  said  that  I 
might  at  least  try.  As  this  was 
liis  only  advice,  I did  not  forget  it; 
and  when  my  tutor,  before  advis- 
ing me  as  to  my  studies,  also  urged 
me  to  row,  I gave  the  matter  seri- 
ous thought.  I found  subsequent- 
ly that  every  afternoon,  betweeu 
luncheon  and  tea,  the  college  was 
virtually  deserted  for  field,  track, 
and  river;  and  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  unless  I joined  the  general 
exodus  I should  become  a hermit. 

Still,  my  earlier  unhappy  experi- 
ence in  rowing  was  full  in  mind, 
ami  I set  out  for  the  barge  humble 
in  spirit,  and  prepared  to  be  cursed 
roundly  for  three  days,  and  “ kicked 
out,”  or,  as  they  say  in  Oxford, 

“ given  the  hoof,”  on  the  fourth. 

Once  in  sight  of  the  Isis,  how- 
ever, all  unhappy  thoughts  faded 
in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  At 
New  Haven  the  first  impression  an 
oarsman  gets  is  said  to  be  an  odor 
so  unwelcome  that  it  is  not  to  be 
endeared  even  by  four  years  of  the 
good  - fellowship  and  companion- 
ship of  a Yale  crew.  At  Harvard 
the  Charles  — “Our  Charles,”  as 
Longfellow  spoke  of  it  in  a poem 
to  Lowell — too  often  presents  as- 
pects which  it  would  be  a sacrilege 


to  dwell  upon.  What  the  “ royal-towered  Thame ’’and 
“Camus,  reverend  sire,”  may  have  been  in  the  classic  days 
of  English  poetry  it  is  perhaps  safest  not  to  inquire.  Suffice 
it  that  to-day  they  are— and  especially  the  Thames — all  that 
the  uninitiated  imagine  “ our  Charles.”  Nowhere  does 
the  sun  stream  more  cheerfully  through  the  moist  gray 
English  clouds;  nowhere  is  the  grass  more  green,  the  ivy 
more  luxuriant,  and  the  pollard  willows  and  slender  elms 
and  poplars  more  dense  in  foliage.  And  every  building, 
from  the  thatched  farm-cottage  at  Christ  Church  meadow 
to  the  Norman  church  at  Ifliey,  is,  as  it  were,  more  native 
and  more  a part  of  creation  than  the  grass  and  trees.  The 
English  oarsman,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  as  conscious  of  all 
this  as  an  American  visitor.  Yet  the  love  of  out  doors 
which  has  been  at  work  for  centuries  in  beautifying  the 
English  landscape  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  British  sport- 
ing instinct.  Where  an  American  might  loiter  in  contem- 
plation uf  these  woods,  fields,  and  streams,  an  Englishman 
shoots,  hunts,  crickets,  and  rows  in  them. 

When  you  enter  the  barge  on  the  river  you  never  think 
of  comparing  it  to  the  bare,  chill  boat-houses  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges.  On  the  centre  table  are  volumes  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  crews  and  races  of  past  years;  the  latest 
sporting  papers  are  scattered  on  chairs  and  seats;  and  in 
one  corner  is  a writing-table,  with  note-paper  stumped 
“ Bulliol  Barge,  Oxford.”  There  is  a shelf  or  two  of 
bound  Punches , and  several  shelves  of  books— Innocents 
Abroad  and  Indian  Summer,  besides  Three  Men  in  a Boat 
and  The  Dolly  Dialogues.  On  the  walls  are  strange  and 
occult  charts  of  the  bumping  races  from  the  year  one — 
which,  if  I remember  rightly,  is  1837.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  room  is  a sea-coal  fire,  above  which  shines  the  prow  of 
a shell  in  which  the  college  twice  won  the  Ladies’  Plate 
at  Henley. 

The  dressing-room  of  the  barge  is  sacred  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eights,  who  at  the  present  season  are  engaged 
in  tubbing  the  Freshmen  in  the  hope  of  finding  a new 
oar  or  two.  At  the  appointed  horn:  they  appear,  in  eights- 
men  blazers  if  it  is  fair,  or  in  sou’westers  if  it  is  not— sad 
to  relate,  it  usually  is  not — and  each  chooses  a couple  of 
men  and  leads  them  out  to  the  float.  Meanwhile,  with 
the  rest  of  the  candidates — Freshmen,  and  others  who  in 
past  years  have  failed  of  a place  in  the  torpids  — you 
lounge  on  easy-chairs  and  seats,  reading  or  chatting,  tin- 
til  your  own  turn  comes  to  be  tubbed.  It  is  all  quiet  like 
a club,  except  that  the  men  are  in  full  athletic  dress. 

The  athletic  costume  is  elaborate,  and  has  been  worn 
for  a generation — since  top-hats  and  trousers  were  aban- 
doned, in  fact— in  precisely  its  present  form.  It  consists 
of  a cotton  zephyr— which  in  United  States  is  an  under- 
shirt— flannel  shorts  flappiug  about  the  knees,  and  socks, 
or  in  winter  Scotch  hose  gartered  about  the  calves.  The 
sweater,  which,  in  cold  weather,  is  worn  on  the  river,  has 
a deep  V neck,  supplemented  when  the  oarsman  is  not 
in  action  by  a soft  woollen  scarf.  Over  all  are  worn  a 
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flannel  blazer  and  cap  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
college.  This  uniform,  with  trifling  variaiions,  is  used 
in  ull  sports  on  field  and  river,  and  it  is  much  more  neces- 
sary, in  undergraduate  opinion,  than  the  academic  cap  and 
gown  which  the  rules  of  the  university  require  to  be 
worn  after  dark.  I was  not  a little  annoyed  to  find  bow' 
thoroughly  my  American  sweaters  — of  which  1 had 
brought  over  three,  relics  of  athletic  days  in  America — 
were  commented  on.  I was  forced  to  buy  a fourth  for 
the  sake  of  the  collarless  neck.  Yet  in  the  end  I did  not 
regret  it;  and  it  took  me  only  a few  days  to  see  that  the 
apparently  elaborate  English  dress  is  not  only  the  most 
sensible  in  the  world,  but  is  the  best  expression  I know 
of  the  lazy  and  familiar  way  in  which  an  Englishman 
goes  about  his  sports.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  it  is 
no  more  than  is  required  by  comfort  and  decency.  With 
the  addition  of  sweater,  scarf,  blazer,  aud  cap  it  is  pre 
sen  table  in  social  conversation — indeed,  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  an  afternoon  in 
the  barge  is— except  for  the  two  tubbings  on  the  river — 
so  much  like  one  spent  in  a club. 

In  America  an  oarsman  wears  socks  and  the  briefest 
possible  trunks.  If  he  wears  a shirt  at  all  it  is  quite 
likely  to  be  a mere  ribbon  bounding  the  three  enormous 
apertures  through  which  he  thrusts  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. Before  going  on  the  river  he  is  likely  to  shiver,  in 
spite  of  the  collar  of  his  sweater;  and  after  he  comes  in, 
his  first  thought  is  necessarily  of  donning  street  clothes. 
There  is  in  consequence  practically  no  sociability  in 
rowing  until  the  crews  are  selected  and  sent  to  the  train- 
ing-table. A disciple  of  Sartor  Resartus  would  be  very 
likely  to  conclude  that  until  American  rowing  adapts 
itself  to  the  English  costume  it  must  continue  to  be — 
except  for  the  fortunate  few— the  bare,  uukindly  sport  it 
has  always  been. 

II. 

All  this  time  I have  hnd  you  seated  in  an  arm-chair  be- 
side the  sea-coal  fire.  Now  an  eightsman  comes  into  the 
barge  with  two  deep-breathing  Freshmen,  and  nods  us  to 
follow  him  to  the  boat  the  three  have  just,  quilted.  On 
a chair  by  the  door  as  we  go  out  to  the  floats  are  sev- 
eral pads,  consisting  of  a rubber  cloth  faced  with  wool. 
These  are  spongeo  pilenes,  or  so  I was  told,  which  in  Eng- 
lish are  known  as  Pontius  Pilates  — or  Pontiuses,  for 
short.  The  eightsmen  will  advise  you  to  take  a Pon- 
tius to  protect  your  white  flannel  shorts  from  the  water 
on  the  seat;  for  there  is  always  a shower  threatening, 
unless  indeed  it  is  raining.  Every  one  knows,  how- 
ever, including  the  eightsman,  that  the  wool  is  no  less  im- 
portant a part  of  the  Pontius  than  the  rubber.  If  it  does 
not  actually  stand  between  you  and  a dinner  taken  from 
the  mantel.it  will  at  least  save  you  from  many  painful  im- 
pressions of  the  dinner  form  in  hall.  There  is  something 
to  l>e  said  in  behalf  of  comfort  even  in  manly  sport. 

We  are  already  on  the  river,  and  pair-oars,  fours  and 
eights,  are  swarming  about  us. 
“ Come  forward,”  cries  our  coach. 
“Ready.  Paddle!”  And  we  take 
our  place  in  the  procession  of  craft 
that  move  in  one  another’s  wake 
down  the  narrow  river.  Mean- 
while the  coach  talks  pleasantly  to 
us  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon  we  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  Eng- 
lish stroke  consists  in.  “You  are 
hurrying,  stroke.  Count  one  on 
the  swing,  and  two  as  yoti  come 
forward.  One,  two,  three.  That’s 
better.”  But  presently  I hit  up 
the  stroke  again,  and,  in  recollect- 
ing myself,  vary  it  so  that  you  are 
thrown  out  of  time.  “Time,  bow,” 
comes  the  word.  “ W ntch  stroke’s 
right  shoulder.  That’s  better.” 
We  paddle  on  a hundred  ynrds, 
and  then:  “ Both  of  you  must  learn 
to  drop  your  hands  at  the  finish 
and  shoot  them  free  liefore  vour 
bodies  begin  to  swing  forward. 
There— not  too  jerkily.  Remem- 
ber, you  are  not  mechanical  toys.” 
At  this  he  laughs  pleasantly,  and 
adds,  “Pardon  me,  but.  you  see,  in 
a shell  any  unrhythmical  motion 
jars  ....  Ea«y  all,”  comes  the  word 
at  last,  and  we  rest  ou  our  oars, 
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breathing  deeply,  but  not  in  the  least  tired.  Then  follows 
a more  detailed  lecture.  “ Stroke,  you  handle  your  oar 
fairly  well,  but  you  must  mind  your  body.  Swing  back- 
ward and  forward  in  one  piece  from  hip  to  shoulder. 
Don’t  bend  forward  at  the  beginning;  don’t  fall  into  your- 
self at  the  finish.  If  you  keep  your  back  solid  you  get 
the  power  on  in  an  unbroken  line  from  your  heels  to  your 
wrists  — thus.  If  you  don’t  keep  your  back  solid  the 
power  is  put  on  unevenly,  and  the  stroke  is  not  clean  and 
firm.  Your  main  fault  is  with  your  back.  When  you 
master  that  the  other  faults  will  correct  themselves.  It 
may  seem  difficult,  but  it  is  perfectly  simple.  Any  man 
can  learn  to  row  with  practice.  Bow,  you  must  learn 
not  to  pull  with  your  arms.  From  your  wrists  to  your 
shoulders  you  should  use  them  no  more  than  if  they  were 
ropes.  Get  hold  of  the  water  sharply  and  firmly,  aud  pull 
the  stroke  through  in  one  solid  piece.  Your  oar  will 
come  into  your  chest  of  itself.  Instead  of  finishing  as  I 
tell  you  to.  you  break  at  the  elbows  and  pull  your  body 
up  to  meet  the  oar.  That  doesn’t  help  the  boat  along  an 
inch.  I venture  to  say  that  your  arm9  are  quite  tired. 
You  oughtn’t  to  l>e  able  to  feel  them.  If  you  hold  your 
body  right  at  the  finish  the  impetus  of  the  boat  will  swing 
you  forward  without  your  making  an  effort.  Besides  all 
this,  every  break  in  the  arm  is  likely  to  make  a break  in 
the  even  progress  of  your  blade,  and  make  you  hoick  at  the 
finish.  I know  all  this  seems  complicated,  but  it  isn’t  so 
in  the  least.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  the  power  on 
firmly  at  the  beginning  and  row  the  stroke  through  in  one 
piece,  using  your  legs  and  keeping  your  back  solid.  Any 
one  can  do  it  with  practice.” 

The  sun  bursts  through  the  pearl-gray  clouds,  and  glows 
on  the  dense  verdure  of  grass  and  trees.  “Eyes  in  the 
boat,”  shouts  the  stern  voice  of  my  conscience;  but  the 
coach  says:  “Look,  fellows;  here’s  a ’varsity  trial  eight; 
w'atch  them  and  you  will  see  what  the  stroke  is  like. 
Those  fellows  in  red  caps  belong  to  the  Leander.”  Their 
backs  are  certainly  not  all  flat,  and  to  an  American  eye 
the  crew  presents  a ragged  appearance  as  a whole;  but  a 
second  glance  shows  that  every  back  swings  in  one  piece 
from  the  hips,  and  that  the  apparent  raggedness  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  on  the  bow  side  swing  in  one  line, 
while  those  on  the  stroke  side  swing  in  another  parallel 
line.  They  swing  together  with  absolute  rhythm  and 
ease,  and  the  boat  is  set  on  an  absolutely  even  keel.  Our 
coach  looks  them  over  critically,  especially  his  three  col- 
legemates,  one  of  whom  at  least  he  hopes  will  be  chosen 
for  the  ’varsity  eight.  No  doubt  he  aimed  at  a blue  him- 
self two  years  ago,  when  he  came  up,  but  blues  are  not  for 
every  man,  even  of  those  who  row  well  and  strongly.  He 
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watches  them  until  they  are  indistinguishable  amid  the 
myriad  craft  in  the  distance.  “ It’s  jolly  fine  weather,” 
he  concludes,  pleasantly,  with  a familiar  glance  at  the  sky, 
which  you  arc  at  liberty  to  follow.  "Come  forward. 
Ready — paddle !”  We  are  presently  in  the  barge  again 
with  the  other  fellows.  A repetition  of  this  experience, 
after  a half-hour’s  interim,  ends  the  day’s  work. 

When  I tried  for  my  Freshman  crew  at  Harvard  I was 
put  with  seven  other  unfortunates  into  a huge  clinker 
barge,  in  charge  of  the  Sophomore  coxswain.  On  the 
first  day  I was  told  to  mind  the  angle  on  my  oar.  On 
the  second  day  I was  told  to  keep  my  eyes  in  the  boat, 
damn  me!  On  the  third  day,  the  Sophomore  coxswain 
wrought  himself  into  a fury,  and  swore  at  me  for  not 
keeping  the  proper  angle.  When  I glanced  out  at  my 
blade  lie  yelled,  “Eyes  in  the  boat,  damn  you!”  This 
upset  me  so  that  I forgot  thereafter  to  keep  a flat  back  at 
the  finish  of  the  stroke.  When  we  touched  the  float 
he  jumped  out,  looked  at  my  back,  brought  his  boot 
against  it  sharply,  and  told  me  that  there  was  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  row  unless  I could  hold  a flat  back  and  swing  my 
body  between  my  knees.  That  night  1 sat  on  a dictionary 


with  my  feet  against  the  foot-board  and  tried  to  follow 
these  injunctions,  until  my  back  seemed  torn  into  fillets, 
but  it  would  not  come  flat.  I never  went  down  to  the 
river  again,  and  it  was  two  years  before  I summoned 
courage  to  try  another  sport.  The  bullyragging  Sopho- 
more coxswain  I came  to  know  very  well  in  later  years, 
and  found  him  as  courteous  and  good-hearted  as  any 
man.  To  this  day,  if  I mention  our  first  meeting,  he 
looks  shy,  aud  says  he  doesn’t  remember  it.  Yet  so  strange 
a thing  is  custom  that  if  he  were  to  coach  another  Fresh- 
man eight,  I do  not  feel  sure  that  he  would  vary  the  pro- 
gramme. 

In  order  that  no  injustice  should  creep  into  these  me- 
moirs, I have  referred  this  passage  to  the  ex-coach  in  ques- 
tion. He  wishes  it  stated  that  the  flat  back  is  a discarded 
fetich  in  Harvard  boating  circles,  that  even  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Lehmann  cursing  and  kicking  were  largely 
abandoned ; and,  moreover,  that  the  Freshman  crew  which 
be  helped  to  curse  and  kick  into  shape  was  one  of  the 
very  few  that  won  the  race  for  which  they  were  training. 
This  testimony  is  convincing  as  to  a change  of  practice, 
though  not  wholly  so  as  to  a change  of  heart. 

III. 

The  second  tubbing,  which  is  the  end  of  the  day's  work, 
is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  social  side  of  boating.  For 
an  interval  we  all  scatter  to  our  rooms, where  the  standing- 
room-only  of  the  flat  tin  British  bath  awaits  us;  but  mean- 
time some  one  of  thcFresh  men  is  sure  to  have  asked  the  rest 
to  tea  in  his  room;  or  perhaps  one  of  the  eightsmen,  who 
dress  from  lockers  in  the  barge,  where  they  have  a sure- 
enough  shower,  has  asked  us  to  join  him  later  at  the  com- 
mon-room of  the  college.  In  either  case  we  spend  the 
time  until  dinner  sipping  tea,  nibbling  cakes,  smoking  cig- 
arettes, and  especially  in  continuing  the  conversations  be- 
gun at  the  barge. 

After  a few  days,  when  the  coaches  have  learned  your 
name— and  they  usually  do  this  before  you  learn  theirs, 
perhaps  because  they  are  at  liberty  to  ask — they  send  you 
little  notes. 

Drab  Smith,— Come  to  my  rooms  to  breakfast,  If  yon  can,  with  Mr. 
Brown  and  me,  on  Wednesday,  at  8.30. 

Yours  sincerely,  A.  Robinson. 

You  accept  at  once— unless,  indeed,  some  one  else  has 
asked  you  before ; and  then  you  go  out  to  inquire  of  any 
available  acquaintance  whether  Brown  and  Robinson  are 
oarsmen  or  only  two  of  the  dons.  If  they  are  oarsmen, 
you  of  course  find  out  all  about  them,  and  inquire  of  the 
porter  where  their  rooms  are.  When  you  arrive  at  break- 
fast you  spend  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  in  trying  to 
find  out  which  of  the  familiar  faces  before  you  belongs  to 
Brown  and  which  to  Robinson — for  introductions  are  ns 
scarce  in  England  as  terrapin.  Other  Freshmen  have,  of 
course,  been  invited.  What  with  the  nfternoons  at  the 
barge,  twilights  over  tea,  nnd  mornings  at  breakfast,  your 
acquaintance  is  notably  extended  nnd  strengthened. 

After  a fortnight  of  tubbing  in  pair-oars,  the  better  can- 
didates are  tubbed  daily  in  fours,  and  the  fall  races  are  in 
the  horizon.  At  the  end  of  another  week  the  boats  are 
finally  made  up,  and  the  crew9  settle  down  to  the  task  of 
"getting  together.”  Each  of  the  fours  has  at  least  one 
man  from  the  torpid  of  the  previous  year  to  steady  it,  and 
is  coached  from  the  coxswain’s  sent  by  a member  of  the 
college  eight.  Sometimes,  if  the  November  floods  are  not 
too  high,  the  coach  runs  or  bicycles  along  the  towing- 
path,  where  he  can  see  the  stroke  in  profile.  If  a coach 
swears  at  his  men  there  is  sure  to  have  been  provocation. 
His  favorite  figure  of  speech  is  sarcasm.  At  the  end  of 
a heart-breaking  burst  the  conch  will  say,  "Now,  men, 
get  ready  to  row  or,  while  the  exhausted  crew  are  kill- 
ing themselves  in  a futile  effort  to  put  "devil”  into  the 
finish,  he  will  shout,  " I say,  fellows,  wake  up;  can’t  you 
make  a difference?"  The  remark  of  one  couch  is  now  a 
tradition— " All  but  four  of  you  men  are  rowing  badly, 
and  they’re  rowing  damned  badly!”  This  convention  of 
sarcasm  is  by  no  means  old.  One  of  the  notable  person- 
ages in  Eights’  Week  i9  a little  man  who  is  pointed  out 
to  you  as  the  Last  of  the  Swearing  Coxswains.  Tempora 
mutantur.  Perhaps  my  friend  the  ex-coxswain  is  in  line 
for  a similar  distinction. 

When  the  fours  are  once  settled  in  their  tubs  the  stroke 
begins  to  go  much  better,  and  the  daily  paddle  is  extended 
so  as  to  be  a real  test  of  strength  and  endurance  for  the 
new  men,  and  for  the  man  from  the  torpid  a brisk  prac- 
tice spin.  Even  at  this  stage  very  few  of  the  new  men 
are  “given  the  hoof”;  the  patience  of  the  coachers  is 
monumental.  And  still  the  teas  and  breakfasts  go  on; 
and  as  you  get  better  acquainted,  the  Seniors  ask  you  in- 
formally to  coffee  and  port  in  their  rooms  after  dinner,  or 
perhaps  to  dinner,  with  half  a dozen  others,  at  the  Grid- 
iron Club. 

The  tubbing  season  is  brought  to  an  end  with  a race 
between  the  fours.  Where  there  are  half  a dozen  fours 
in  training,  two  heats  of  three  boats  each  are  rowed  the 
first  day,  and  the  finals  between  the  best  two  crews  on 
the  following  day.  The  method  of  conducting  these 
rnccs  is  peculiar.  As  the  river  is  too  narrow  for  the  crews 
to  row  abreast,  they  start  a definite  distance  apart,  nnd 
row  to  three  flags  a mile  or  so  up  the  river,  which  nre 
exactly  as  fur  apart  as  the  boats  are  at  starting.  At  each 
of  these  flags  an  eightsman  is  stationed.  In  the  races  I 
saw  they  flourished  huge  old-fashioned  cavalry  pistols, 
nnd  when  the  appropriate  crew  passed  the  flag,  the  ap- 
propriate man  let  his  pistol  off.  The  crew  that  is  first 
welcomed  with  a pistol-shot  wins.  These  races  are  less 
exciting  than  the  bumping  races;  yet  they  have  a pic- 
turesque quality  of  their  own,  and  they  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  superiority  with  much  less  rowing.  The  members 
of  the  winning  four  get  each  a pretty  enough  prize  to 
remember  the  race  by,  and  the  torpidsman  at  stroke  holds 
the  “Junior  fours  cup”  for  the  year. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  season  of  tubbing  is  a 
" wine,"  to  which  are  invited  all  boating-men  in  college, 
and  the  representative  athletes  in  other  sports.  In  Balliol 
it  is  called  the  “Morrison  wine,”  as  the  races  are  called 
“ Morrison  fours,”  in  honor  of  an  old  Balliol  man.  a ’var- 
sity oar  and  coach,  who  established  the  fund  for  the  prize. 
The  wine  is  held  in  an  ancient  hall  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Several  of  the  dons  are  sure  to  be  present— at  least 
in  the  earliest  stages.  Songs  nre  written  for  the  occnsion, 
and  speeches  are  permitted,  if  they  are  short  enough  and 
loyal  enough  to  the  boating  interests  of  the  college.  Tow- 
ard midnight  the  fellow’s  clear  aw’ay  the  tables  and  dance. 
After  this  the  Morrison  wine  I saw  resolved  itself  into  a 


“ rag  in  the  quad,”  which  was  stopped  only  by  daylight 
and  the  dean.  The  most  curious  thing  about  this  affair 
is  that  it  is  not  given,  as  it  would  be  in  America,  by  the 
college,  or  even  by  the  men  who  have  been  tubbed.  It  is 
given  by  those  who  are  finally  chosen  to  row  in  the  races. 

To  my  untutored  mind  the  hospitality  of  English  boat- 
ing seemed  a pure  generosity.  It  made  me  uncomfort- 
able at  first,  with  the  sense  that  I could  never  repay  it; 
but  I soon  got  over  this,  and  basked  in  it  as  in  the  sun. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  think  of  it  still  as  a gift  from 
the  skies,  and  I am  sure  that  it  is  largely  a thing  of  plea- 
sant living  and  kindly  feeling.  Yet  at  the  bottom  it  is  no 
more  altruistic  than  any  other  human  institution.  The 
eightsmen  devote  their  afternoons  to  coaching  you  lH?cnu«e 
there  are  seats  to  be  filled  in  the  torpid  and  in  the  eight. 
They  speak  decently  because  they  find  that  in  the  long- 
run  decency  is  more  effective.  They  invite  you  to  tea. 
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to  breakfast,  nnd  to  dinner  because  success  on  the  river 
depends  on  a thorough  esprit  de  corps  among  the  boating- 
men  of  the  college.  Finally,  the  men  who  row  in  the 
races  give  the  wine  because  they  wish  to  honor  the  sport 
in  which  they  have  chosen  to  stake  their  reputations  as 
athletes.  In  a word,  where  in  America  we  row’  by  all 
that  is  self-sacrificing  and  loyal,  in  England  the  welfare  of 
boating  is  made  to  depend  upon  its  attractiveness  ns  a rec- 
reation and  a sport.  To  treat  the  differences  between  the 
two  systems  in  full  will  require  a separate  article. 


ART. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE;  THE  DEL  NEVO  BRONZES. 

It  is  a very  great  movement  to  which  the  Architectural 
League  is  supplying  the  momentum  and  guidance.  We 
have  got  beyond  the  stage  in  which  what  was  good  enough 
for  the  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us,  and  have  reached 
a point  where  we  are  striving  to  make  beautiful  our  pub- 
lic buildings,  city  streets,  and  homes.  But  with  an  awaken- 
ing of  taste  always  come9  that  insidious  fallacy  that  what 
is  costly  must  necessarily  be  beautiful,  and  that  what  is 
big  is  bound  to  be  grand.  It  is  here  that  the  League  has 
proved  its  value,  striving  always  as  a body  to  raise  the 
standard  of  pure  taste.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  of  the  arts.  The  architects  may  begin  it,  but  close 
behind  follow  the  sculptors  and  painters,  the  workers  in 
stained  glass,  mosaics,  fashioning  of  wood,  metal, and  other 
materials,  the  designers  of  fabrics  and  wall-papers,  and  all 
the  art  handicrafts  that  minister  to  the  growing  need  for 
beautiful  surroundings.  Instead  of  each  solving  his  prob- 
lem in  seclusion,  the  artists  have  united  nnd  compelled  for 
themselves  attention.  Never  had  a body  of  men  a greater 
opportunity,  or  was  there  a field  whiter  for  harvest.  The 
national  pride  and  determination  to  have  what  is  best,  the 
enormous  wenlth,  even  the  competition  of  trade,  aud,  not 
least,  the  necessity  on  all  sides  of  replacing  temporary  ex- 
pedients by  permanent  structures,  produce  a combination 
of  possibilities  for  artists  of  all  kinds  that  is  incalculable. 

The  League  is  doing  the  people’s  work,  nnd  the  people 
appreciate  it.  This  feeling  after  a better  understanding  of 
what  is  really  good  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Everywhere  the  people  are  moving 
towards  improved  taste,  blunderingly  often  and  with  lam- 
entable mi9judgmcnt,  but  with  a steady  net  result  of  im- 
provement each  year.  And  at  the  head  of  this  great  mov- 
ing mass  is  the  Architectural  League.  Some  of  us  may 
feel  that,  notwithstanding  its  broad  and  public-spirited 
policy,  this  society  scarcely  yet  appreciates  the  enormous 
responsibilities  which  it  has  assumed,  and  is  only  half 
awake  to  the  opportunities  which  lie  ready  to  its  hand. 
At  the  anuual  dinner— a gathering,  by-the-way,  attended 
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earnest  workers  from  other  cities,  for  i 
, J ea{rUe  is  catliolic,  and  knows  no  limit 
' State  or  city  — one  of  the  speakers 
uck  a strong  note.  He  called  upon  the 
ftjrue  to  abandon  its  tendency  to  confine 
elf  to  criticism,  and  to  come  out  boldly 
public  questions  with  a constructive  doJ- 
, He  was  a layman,  and  voiced  the  feel- 
depend  upon  it.  of  almost  all  his  fel- 
v’s  The  League  must  have  the  courage  of 
intentions.  It  is  not  enough  that  its  light 
not  hidden  under  a bushel;  it  must  be  set 
on  high  as  a beacon.  It  has  taught  the 
blic  to  look  to  it  for  guidance. 

3pace  will  not  permit  a detailed  account 
the  exhibition,  but  some  points  may  be 
ticed  In  the  architectural  section  were 
own  the  competing  designs  for  the  New 
)rk  Public  Library,  and  for  the  new  build- 
78  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  and 
jW  York  city  College;  also  a few  designs 
Office  buildings  and  hotels  and,  here  and 
ere,  of  churches  and  banks.  But  the 
redisplay  in  any  one  direction  was  of pres- 
ences. ft  was  a very  gratifying  one.  With 
,ry  few  exceptions,  the  various  designs 
jsscssed  the  qualities  one  looks  for,  not  al- 
ayswith  success,  in  a home, — asserting  the 
guity  of  the  owner  without  pretentious- 
(ss,  pleasantly  diversified  and  yet  not 
zaire  and  a great  many  of  them  had 
at  homelike  suggestion  which  beautifies  a 
sidence  into  a home,  and  that  touch  of  re- 
lement  which  should  be  as  essential  to  a 
>me  as  to  the  gentleman  who  owns  it.  1 he 
yles  exhibited  varied  between  the  Elizabe- 
uvn  “post  and  pan,”  or  timber  and  plaster 
•brick, with  high-pitched  roofs  and  massive 
ibles,  and  the  so-called  “ Colonial  style 
he  former  needs  a settiug  of  big-timbered 
ees  and  seems  to  demand  the  picturesque 
ivironmeut  of  a straggling  village.  But  of 
,e  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  Colonial  style 
iere  can  be  no  doubt.  Like  the  American 
eople,  it  embraces  what  is  good  from  many 
mrces,  and  seems  capable  of  endless  versa- 
lity. 

The  sculptural  exhibit  largely  consisted  of 
lemoriuls.  It  may  not  be  wrong  to  single 
it  for  special  mention  the  bronze  statue  of 
[ahnemaun,  by  C.  H.  Niehaus,  which  will 
e the  central  feature  of  the  beautiful  tne- 
lorial  designed  by  G.  Harder.  It  is  a sitting 
gure  draped  in  a gown,  with  one  leg  crossed 
ver  the  other,  and  head  resting  on  the  right 
and.  It  makes  no  sensational  appeal,  and 
el  speaks  straight  to  one’s  emotions,  ex- 
ressing  in  unmistakable  language  of  line 
od  mass  the  dignity,  bigness  of  character, 
nd  tender-heartedness  of  the  famous  physi- 
ian. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  colorists, 
rhich  included  the  mural  painters  and  artists 
a stained  glass  and  mosaic,  made  an  im- 
losing  effect,  for  the  room  was  excellently  nr- 
anged;  but  examination  showed  that  the 
ccomplisbment  of  the  past  year  and  the 
•remise  of  this  one  were  not  very  adequately 
epresented.  Perhaps  the  exhibit  which  at- 
mcted  most  attention  was  that  of  John  and 
lance  1 La  Farge,  for  a mosaic  panel  to  be 
ilaced  in ‘a  mausohum.  Its  distinction  con- 
ists  in  its  simplicity,  which  will  enable  it  to 
« translated  into  marble  without  loss  of 
alue,  and  in  its  superbly  audacious  coloring. 
)eep  greens  and  blues,  yellow  and  crimson 
irevail.  The  combination  is  full  of  vitality, 
,nd  its  color  message  is  clear.  From  the 
omb  it  will  speak  for  hope  and  immortality 
□ore  powerfully  thau  many  a sermon. 

By  reason  of  judicious  arrangement  greater 
imminence  was  given  this  year  to  the  subsid- 
ary  branches  of  decorative  work,  the  “ ap- 
ilied  arts,”  or  “ arts  and  crafts.”  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  enumerate  the  diversities  of 
hem;  but  this  improvement  in  the  fashioning 
)f  the  common  every-day  things— partly  of 
leccssity,  partly  of  ornament,  which  are  es- 
lential  t,o  every  house — shows  how  the  tide  of 
rood  taste  is  rising.  The  movement  is  so 
fairly  started  and  fits  in  so  clearly  with  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Architectural  League, 
;hat  this  recognition  of  it  was  very  commend- 
tble. 


An  exhibition  of  bronzes  recently  held  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  city, 
has  furnished  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
success  achieved  by  Signor  Angelo  del  Nevo, 
of  Rome,  in  making  reproductions  of  ancient 
statuary  and  metal -work.  He  obtains  an 
exact  representation  not  only  of  the  form  in 
its  most,  delicate  details,  but  also  of  the  pa- 
tine.  To  secure  the  former  he  uses  the  cire 
perdue  process,  in  which  the  mould  is  of 
wax,  which  is  afterwards  melted  off,  so  that 
the  wax  is  “ lost.”  By  this  means  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  original  form  is  obtained. 
The  value  of  his  reproduction  is,  however, 
incalculably  increased  by  exact  imitation  of 
the  original  patine,  that  exquisite  bloom  of 
color  and  incrustation,  as  of  lichen,  which 
distinguishes  antique  bronzes.  The  incrus- 
tation is  the  effect  of  weather  or  more  often 
of  the  statue’s  long  burial  in  the  soil.  But 
the  color,  while  it  may  have  been  refined 
by  the  touch  of  time,  was  first  of  all  due  to 
the  fingers  of  the  old  workers,  who  toned 
the  harsh  glitter  of  the  raw  bronze  by  the 
application  of  chemicals.  The  process  va- 
ried in  different  localities,  so  that  one  may 
come  very  near  assigning  a statue  to  its  ori- 
ginal environment  by  a study  of  its  patine. 
_n  the  case  of  the  old  EtruscaVfiJrvexam- 
ple,  the  colons  a ^vjd  yvhjUe  gifen;  ii 
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of  Pompeii  a duller,  less  white-green  ; while 
the  patine  of  a bronze  from  Herculaneum  is 
a deep  black-green;  and  that  of  old  Rome  a 
deep  gray-green,  and  polished.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  lost  art  Signor  Angelo  has  taken 
fragments  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  melted  them,  and  analyzed 
their  constituent  ingredients,  and  recovered 
the  secrets  of  the  various  chemicals.  But 
this  was.  after  all,  only  a preliminary  step. 
The  actual  success  has  been  achieved  by  the 
minute  study  of  the  originals  and  the  patience 
with  which  the  variations  of  color  in  each  case 
are  reproduced.  It  is  in  this  that  the  artist 
has  superseded  the  chemist.  What  has  been 
often  done  in  the  case  of  medals,  to  palm 
off  upon  uususpicious  collectors  fakes  for 
originals,  has  been  done  by  Signor  Angelo 
openly  in  the  cause  of  art.  The  majority  of 
the  originals  are  jealously  guarded  in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  where  alone  they  can  be 
seen,  but  these  reproductions  possess  the 
same  {esthetic  charm  and  educational  value, 
and  should  be  found  in  every  museum  in 
this  country.  Charles  H.  Cafein. 


It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  club  man 
orders  his  drink  of  Cakstaiks  Rye.  1 le  realizes  that 
in  using  such  a mellow,  pure  old  rye  whiskey,  the 
chances  of  the  bad  effect  in  the  morning  are  greatly 
lessened.  It  has  been  known  for  a generation  or  more 
as  “ Cakstaiks  Monogram,”  and  has  a reputation  for 
purity  and  age  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  brand. 
Like  every  other  good  tiling,  unscrupulous  dealers  en- 
deavor to  palm  off  inferior  Monogram  as  Carstairs, 
but  discreet  persons  will  observe  that  label  reads 
Cakstaiks  Rye  (the  word  Monogham  being  dropped 
to  avoid  future  imitations)  and  will  then  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  securing  the  best  that  may  be  had.  lo 
be  had  at  every  first-class  cafe;  and  family  trade  may 
be  supplied  by  all  fancy  grocers—  lAdr.J 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  Crime  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon,13  Rue  Grange  Bateli6re, Paris;  Park*  I ilkokd, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy -goods stores. 
-lAdv.}  ==____=_ 

Nothing  better  in  Bitters  than  Abbott’s  Origi- 
nal Angostura.  You  will  be  better  for  taking  the 
Bitters.  Abbott’s— the  only  genuine. -[Adv.\ 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegkrt’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 
[Adv.  ] 
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Pears* 

Why  is  Pears’  Soap — the 
best  in  the  world,  the  soap 
with  no  free  alkali  in  it — 
sold  for  15  cents  a cake  ? 

It  was  made  for  a hos- 
pital soap  in  the  first 
place,  made  by  request, 
the  doctors  wanted  a soap 
that  would  wash  as  sharp 
as  any  and  do  no  harm 
to  the  skin.  That  means 
a soap  all  soap,  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it,  nothing 
but  soap  ; there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  it.  Cost  de- 
pends on  quantity ; quan- 
tity comes  of  quality. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it, especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it,  especially  those  that 
know  what’s  what. 
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GOLF  IN  FROST  AND  SNOW. 

In  England,  and  especially  in  the  south,  we  have  en- 
joyed a mild  winter,  and  golf  has  been  proportionately 
popular  at  a time  of  year  when  frost  and  suow  generally 
make  it  but  a vexation  of  spirit.  It  is  a commonplace 
that  golf  may  be  played  at  all  seasons  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. This,  as  a hare  statement,  is  true,  but  the 
implied  inference  that  it  can  always  be  enjoyed  is  by  no 
moms  beyond  dispute.  There  is  really  very  little  enjoy- 
ment about  it  when  the  ground  is  so  iron-bound  with  frost 
that  every  slightest  touch  of  the  mother  earth  with  the 
driver  sends  ajar  all  up  your  arm,  to  culminate  in  the  fun- 
ny-bone; when  correct  lofting  play  is  a practical  impossi- 
bility, because  the  iron  or  mashie,  on  the  stony  ground, 
cannot  find  cleavage  so  as  go  kindly  beneath  tl>e  ball; 
and  when,  even  after  these  impossibilities  have  been  mi- 
raculously overcome,  and  the  ball  appears  to  be  lofted 
nicely,  the  manner  of  its  pitch  is  entirely  beyond  calcula- 
tion, because  every  lump  is  as  hard  as  brick,  and  the  ball 
that  pitches  on  the  hither  side  of  a lump  comes  back  tow- 
ards you,  while  that  which  pitches  on  the  further  side 
runs  indefinitely  far.  All  this  is  tiresome;  but  your  dis- 
comforts are  even  magnified  when  you  reach  the  putting- 
greens,  for  here  every  cast  that  an  enterprising  worm  has 
put  up  in  thfi  occasional  intervals  of  thaw  is  converted 
into  a stony  obstacle,  making  all  the  short  game  a matter 
of  pure  chance.  Of  all  abnormal  conditions  under  which 
golf  can  be  played,  frost  is  the  only  one  that  tends  in  favor 
of  the  weaker  player.  All  other  species  of  exceptional 
weather — and  it  is  an  American  notion  that  all  our  British 
weather  is  exceptional— works  to  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  the  stronger  player.  Every  condition,  frost  alone 
excepted,  gives  the  better  player  a relatively  better  chance, 
because  it  makes  the  game  more  difficult.  Virtually  wind 
and  rain,  making  scores  larger  all  round,  make  the  course 
louger ; and  the  longer  the  course,  the  better  chance  has  the 
better  player  of  giving  the  statutory  odds  to  the  weaker. 
This  is  a general  wny  of  statement,  of  which  the  truth  is 
obvious;  and  when  the  conditions  are  considered  in  more 
detail,  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  better  golfer  be- 
comes only  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  stronger 
driver  can  cope  with  the  wind  better,  can  drive  further 
into  its  teeth,  can  control  his  ball  better  under  its  assaults, 
is  conversant  with  little  dodges  of  putting  a little  slice  on 
his  ball  when  the  wind  is  from  the  left,  and,  conversely,  a 
little  pull  on  the  ball  when  the  wind  is  from  the  right. 
With  due  allowance  made  to  allow  the  ball  to  curve 
round  into  the  proper  course,  these  devices  give  hint  a 
longer  shot  than  is  within  the  compass  of  the  weaker 
player,  whose  philosophy  probably  does  not  include  these 
niceties.  Rain,  adding  to  the  general  vexatiousness  of  the 
game,  and  making  the  handles  of  the  clubs  so  slippery 
that  they  threaten  to  fly  from  the  grip  at  every  stroke,  is 
a less  formidable  inconvenience  to  the  strong  player  than 
to  others  whose  game  depends  on  all  circumstances  favor- 
ing them.  He  is  more  clever  at  taking  advantage  of  the 
slopping  power  of  the  wind  in  playing  an  approach  stroke 
boldly  up  to  the  hole,  ami  at  every  turn  his  greater  power 
and  experience  enable  him  to  gauge  the  effects  of  the 
wind  more  nicely,  and  sometimes  to  turn  actually  to  his 
favor  an  angle  of  wind  that  might  be  a direct  injury  to 
one  of  less  ability  as  a golfer. 

In  winter  we  have  much  wind.  This  winter  we  have 


had  our  full  share  of  it,  but  of  frost  but  little.  And  if 
wind  exaggerates  the  differences  of  golfing  power,  frost, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  universal  leveller.  It  makes  all 
men’s  driving  nearly  alike.  On  frost-bound  ground  a 
topped  ball  will  run  nearly  as  far  as  a well-hit  one  will  run 
and  carry;  the  weaker  player,  by  hypothesis,  more  often 
tops  his  ball.  Everybody’s  driving  is  lengthened  in  the 
frost,  because  all  balls  run  very  far  on  the  frozen  surface, 
but  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  long  and  the 
weak  and  short  is  far  less  pronounced  than  under  normal 
circumstances.  Bunkers  lose  half  their  terrors,  for  five 
balls  out  of  six  will  run  through  them,  and,  when  lies  are 
bad  all  through  the  green  and  every  little  cup  is  stony,  a 
bunker  is  not,  relatively  speaking,  such  a bad  place  to  be 
in.  Moreover,  the  floor  of  the  sand  bunker  will  be  frozen 
hard,  so  that  the  ball  can  scarcely  lie  smothered  as  when 
the  frost  is  not  in  possession  of  all  things.  The  approach- 
ing is  all  a matter  of  pure  hazard;  the  best-laid  schemes 
“ gang  aft  agley,”  and  the  humble  and  inartistic  run  up  or 
“ top  ” up  is  as  good  as  any  finished  achievement  of  golf- 
ing science.  On  the  putting-green,  in  the  frost,  all  men 
are  equal  ; within  certain  limits  of  difference,  golfers 
might  as  well  toss  up  to  determine  their  relative  merits  as 
play  a match  in  the  frost.  Incidentally  the  frost  makes 
the  game  very  expensive,  for  both  balls  and  clubs  are  apt 
to  split. 

Of  course  the  golfer  of  proper  enthusiasm  will  declare 
golf  even  under  these  discouragements  to  be  a better 
game  than  any  other  under  the  most  favorable  auspices 
— such  faith  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  amiable  lunacy. 
Thackeray  said  that  no  dinners  were  bad,  though  some 
dinners  were  less  good  than  others.  No  golf,  likewise, 
can  properly  be  styled  bad.  but  some  is  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter than  other,  and  among  the  less  excellent  kinds  is  the 
golf  that  we  arc  sometimes  compelled  to  play  in  the 
frost. 

But  even  applying  Thackeray’s  charitable  maxim — 
who,  after  all,  was  not  a very  charitable  man— it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discern  much  alleviation  of  the  absolute  badness 
of  golf  in  the  snow.  “ With  red  balls,  my  dear  fellow,  of 
course.  Capital  game!”  says  many  a droner,  who,  during 
the  snow’,  will  be  very  careful  never  to  leave  the  club  fire- 
side. He  knows  much  too  well  to  try,  but  does  not  mind 
recommending  it  for  trial  by  another.  But  let  that  other 
make  the  trial,  and  with  ‘‘red  balls” — what  then?  In 
this  country  the  snow  seldom  freezes  very  hard;  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  walk  over  it  with- 
out sinking  in.  This  would  not  matter  if  only  it  were 
hard  enough  to  wilhstund  the  impact  of  the  ball  falling 
from  its  flight.  But  even  this  very  relative  degree  of 
hardness  is  quite  uncommon  with  us,  however  it  may  be 
in  America.  Of  course  a deal  depends  on  the  angle  of  the 
ball’s  parabola;  a ball  that  is  driven  low  is  more  likely  to 
go  on  skating  over  the  surface  than  one  that  lias  been 
driven  high  and  falls  more  nearly  in  the  vertical  line.  For 
such  a ball  there  is  no  hope;  and  generally  spenking,  the 
ordinarily  struck  drive,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
snow,  descends  into  it,  and  there  slicks.  It  is  not  only 
that  it  sticks  upon  the  surface  like  a sugar-plum  on  a cake, 
but  it  plunges  in,  so  that  the  ball  is  entirely  lost  to  sight, 
and  all  that  can  ever  lead  you  to  retrieve  it  is  the  discovery 
—by  very  careful  marking,  or  by  the  zealous  offices  of  a 
fore-caddic— of  a small  hole  in  the  white  surface  of  the 
snow,  down  which — at  the  depth  of  a foot,  maybe— you 


are  able  to  spy  a little  speck  of  red  which  is  your  golf, 
ball.  You  pull  it  out,  drop  and  lose  one — probably  you 
have  made  your  “own  arrangements,”  as  the  ride  phrases  it, 
for  such  a probable  contingency  — then  you  drive  off 
again,  off  the  snow’,  and  the  same  process  is  apt  to  be  re- 
peated. Needless  to  say  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
you  do  not  ever  find  the  ball  thus  imbedded,  so  the  round, 
by  the  time  you  have  finished  it — supposing  that  you  sur- 
vive  to  the  end — is  likely  to  be  expensive.  The  putting, 
greens, we  will  suppose— for  on  any  other  supposition  the 
game  is  starkly  impossible — will  have  been  swept.  There 
you  are  beset  by  no  oilier  difficulties  than  those  of  the 
frozen  ground,  with  knobs  of  hard-caked  snow,  and  often 
the  snowy  castings  of  former  golfers’  boots — if  you  have 
had  any  predecessors  in  your  folly.  After  the  troubles 
of  the  long  game  the  putting  will  seem  tame  and  simple 
This  is  a plain  unvarnished  account  of  the  beauties  of 
the  game  in  the  snow.  Really  it  is  not  worth  the  play- 
ing. Only  one  important  match  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  played  under  these  conditions — between  poor 
“young  Tommy”  Morris  and  Mr.  Arthur  Molesworib. 
St.  Andrews  wras  the  arena;  the  amaieur  was  receiving  a 
third.  Having  made  the  long  journey  from  Westward 
Ho,  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  await  indefinitely — for 
the  snow  can  lie  in  the  east  heugh  of  Fife — the  coming  of 
the  thaw;  and  the  match  was  played.  But  it  was  a trav- 
esty of  golf.  “Young  Tommy”  won  with  some  ease. 
Mr.  Molesworth  found  it  impossible  to  lie  on  the  swept 
but  frozen  greens;  he  would  pilch  on  and  run  over,  or 
pitch  short  and  never  reach  them.  “Young  Tommy" 
lofted  on,  and  staid  there,  as  if  he  had  a string  tied  to  his 
ball.  But  then  “young Tommy”  was  a genius,  and  could 
do  all  kinds  of  things,  humanly  speaking  impossible,  w iih 
a club  and  ball.  That  is  the  account  of  the  match  given 
us  by  an  eye-witness,  and  we  believe  that  it  contains  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  In  any  case,  it  does  but  support  our 
contention  that  golf  in  the  suow  is  a game  not  worth  the 
playing.  If  you  are  a genius  like  “young  Tommy’’ 
Morris,  and  can  tie  a string  to  your  ball  to  make  it  stop, 
go  out  and  try  it;  but  if  not,  sit  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
club  fireside,  and  say  to  others,  “Golf  in  the  snow,  my 
dear  fellow?  Capital  game!  Red  halls,  of  course.  Go  out 
and  try  it.” 

Counsel  others  to  try  it  as  much  as  you  please;  admire 
their  struggles,  if  you  like,  from  the  club  windows;  even 
follow  them  a hole  or  two  in  your  snow-boots  out  on  the 
links;  but  spare  y’ourself,  your  temper,  your  clubs,  and 
your  red  balls.  Horace  Hutchinson. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

Under  the  apple  bough. 

Love— in  a dream  of  leaves — 

Dreamed  we  of  love,  then,  as  now ; 

All  that  gives  beauty,  or  grieves. 

Over  the  sad  w’orld  of  men 
Curved  like  the  sky  that  bough. 

I was  in  heaven,  then  : 

You  are  in  heaven,  now. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
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PENN  STATE 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 


THE  state  of  nffairs  to-day  in  Cuba  differs  so  mark- 
edly from  that  existing  a yeur  ago  that  a short 
comparison  of  the  two  periods  is  necessary.  In 
February  of  1897  the  drastic  severity  characteriz- 
ing the  policy  pursued  by  General  Weyler,  in  his  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insurrection,  was  at  its  height.  The  whole 
country  was  devastated  in  order  to  deprive  the  insur- 
gents of  the  necessary  food-supplies  and  so  force  them 
into  surrender.  In  the  towns  an  active  campaign  was 
carried  on  against  all  those  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebels,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  suppress 
the  revolutionary  centres  which  existed  on  all  sides. 
To  some  extent  these  methods  were  successful  in  attain- 
ing the  purpose  intended.  The  insurgents  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio  were  hard 
pressed,  and  in  some  cases  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
food.  Medicines  w'cre  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  suffer- 
ings from  fever  and  other  forms  of  sickness  were  wide- 
spread. The  seditious  centres  in  the  towns  were  so  far 
broken  up  that  communication  between  the  rebels  and 
their  friends  in  Havana  and  elsewhere  in  the  western 
provinces  became  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult,  and 
for  a time  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  insurgent  aid- 
ers and  abettors  to  smuggle  out  medical  stores  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  to  the  rebel  forces. 

The  measures  adopted  by  General  Weyler  ended,  how- 
ever, in  defeating  their  own  object.  Severity  degenerated 
into  brutality,  aggressiveness  into  cruelty,  and,  finally,  the 
methods  employed  to  prevent  the  rebels  obtaining  sup- 
plies into  a systematic  destruction  of  all  property,  with- 
out distinction,  and  of  a nature  entailing  what  practically 
amounted  to  the  extermination  of  the  peasant  population. 
A system  of  such  severity  as  that  followed  by  General 
Weyler,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  colony  of 
Cuba  was  not  justified  by  events,  and  could  in  any  case 
only  have  been  tolerated  if  it  had  been  supported  by  the 
most  strict  justice  and  absolute  good  faith.  The  Spanish 
organization  in  Cuba  was  of  too  corrupt  and  faulty  a 
character  to  provide  these  two  essential  attributes,  and 
the  system  itself  became  such  an  outrage  on  civilization 
that  Spain  was  at  length  obliged  to  condemn  it  as  im- 
practicable, and  to  resort  to  a totally  different  order  of 
procedure. 

General  Blanco  was  sent  to  Cuba  in  November  last 
with  instructions  to  act  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner 
towards  the  Cubans,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  of  self-government  which  has  been 
in  force  in  the  island  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  The  severe  methods  practised  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Weyler  for  a space  of  twenty  months 
were  immediately  suspended;  the  order  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  country  people  in  the  fortified  towns  was  at 
once  abrogated ; the  wholesale  deportations  of  suspected 
persons  to  Spanish  penal  settlements  were  no  longer  re- 
sorted to;  the  customary  trial  of  insurgent  prisoners  by 
summary  court  martial,  and  their  subsequent  execution, 
was  abandoned.  There  is,  indeed,  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint to-day,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  Cubans  by  the 
Spanish  government  is  concerned. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  severe  measures  pursued  in 
1899-7  remain,  however,  until  now,  and  it  is  the  difficul- 
ty of  dealing  with  this  question  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  a successful  outcome  to 
the  mission  of  General  Blanco  in  Cuba.  Those  measures 
have  left  a legacy  of  hate  amongst  the  insurgents  in  the 
field,  and  a feeling  of  such  intense  bitterness  amongst  the 
sufferers  in  the  towns,  against  Spain  and  everything  Span- 
ish, that  reconciliation  between  the  contending  parties  in 
this  fratricidal  struggle  would  appear  to  be  wellnigh  im- 
possible. 

In  one  respect  General  Blanco  has  undoubtedly  com- 
pletely failed  in  his  office  of  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 
I refer  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  whatever  has  been  made 
by  the  authorities  to  provide  relief  for  the  population  of 
the  country  districts  rendered  homeless  and  starving  by 
the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  order  of  General  W ey ler  that  the  peasants 
of  the  country  districts  should  leave  their  homes  and  re- 
main inside  the  lines  of  fortified  towns  crowded  into  these 
centres  more  than  600,000  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  women  and  children  without  any  adequate  means  of 
sustaining  life.  Some  300,000  of  these  unfortunates  died 
last  year  of  starvation  and  sickness,  brought  on  by  want 
and  lack  of  all  proper  medical  attendance.  When  Gen- 
eral Blanco  arrived  in  Cuba  he  ordered  this  inhuman  law 
relating  to  the  concentration  of  the  people  iu  the  towns  to 
be  immediately  suspended.  This  suspension  of  the  law 
was  not  enough,  and  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
These  country  people  had  been  accustomed  to  live  on  their 
small  farms,  where  sufficient  was  produced  to  supply  all 
the  necessary  articles  of  food.  A few  head  of  cattle,  some 
pigs  and  poultry,  comprised  the  wealth  of  the  family,  and 
the  products  from  these  and  the  patches  of  cultivation 
were  taken  to  the  nearest  market  for  sale.  When  General 
Blanco  suspended  the  order  for  a continuation  of  the  con- 
centration in  the  towns  there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
farms  for  these  poor  creatures  to  return  to.  The  home- 
steads had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  the  cattle  and  other 
live-stock  killed  or  stolen,  the  land  covered  over  with  the 
dense  vegetation  of  eighteen  months’  tropical  growth. 
Moreover,  nearly  all  able-bodied  males  were  in  the  insur- 
rection, or  had  been  killed  in  virtue  of  not  obeying  the 
order  to  move  to  the  towns.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was 
useless  for  the  surviving  women  and  children  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  localities  they  had  formerly  dwelt  in,  and 
they  remained  in  the  places  they  had  been  driven  into  by 
order  of  the  government,  where  they  are  now  dying  from 
want  and  misery  at  the  rate  of  thousands  every  week. 

To  give  a more  exact  idea  of  the  fearful  mortality 
amongst  the  people  in  the  fortified -towns,  I may  quote 
tlie  statistics  for  the  city  of  Sauta  Clara,  with  a population 
of  14,000  inhabitants.  For  the  six  years  front  1890  to 
1895  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  4072,  or  at  the  rate 
of  678  annually ; in  1897,  when  the  concentration  order 
was  in  force,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  6981.  Santa 
Clara  is  a fair  example  of  what  has  happened  in  other 
towns  which  have  been  made  centres  for  the  country 
people.  Amongst  the  800,000  destitute  persons  still  left 
alive  out  of  the  600,000  originally  driven  in  from  the 
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country  the  rate  of  mortality  is  quite  as  great  now  as  it 
was  last  year  when  the  concentration  order  was  in  full 
force. 

In  the  face  of  this  national  calamity,  the  government 
has  taken  no  steps  to  provide  relief.  Anything  that  has 
been  done  to  alleviate  the  distress  has  been  the  effort  of 
private  charity,  or  is  the  result  of  the  appeal  made  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Sherman  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
give  aid  to  the  starving  thousands  in  Cuba.  But  private 
charity,  together  with  the  assistance  sent  from  the  United 
States  in  consequence  or  Mr.  Sherman’s  appeal,  is  quite 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  present  situation.  The  gov- 
ernment is  perfectly  aware  of  the  true  slate  of  affairs, 
and  yet  makes  no  pretence  of  helping.  The  excuse  that  is 
given  for  this  attitude  is  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  out 
relief  works  ; but  a government  of  any  country  is  never 
blind  to  the  fact  that  when  a famine  occurs  its  first  duty 
is  to  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  evil  at  any  cost.  In  the 
matter  of  the  starving  population  of  Cuba"  the  altitude  of 
the  Spanish  government  has  been,  and  is  now,  nothing 
short  of  a reproach  to  civilization. 

The  plea  of  lack  of  funds  does  not  absolve  the  govern- 
ment from  the  responsibility  of  confronting  the  question 
of  help  for  the  destitute  population  of  Cuba.  A govern- 
ment that  can  spend  $100,000,000  a year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  armed  forces  in  this  island  is  hardly  in  a posi- 
tion to  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  not  to  organize  relief 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  dying  of  want 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  acts  of  that  government,  and 
whose  only  fault  is  that  they  happen  to  be  Spanish  sub- 
jects. The  government  in  Madrid  and  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment in  Havana  are  equally  culpable  in  this  matter, 
and  deserving  of  the  most  severe  censure  for  their  conduct. 

There  is  also  another  question  involved  in  this  unfor- 
tunate state  of  affairs.  It  is  this : Private  charity  will 
soon  be  exhausted  iu  Cuba  as  a means  of  providing  aid  to 
these  poor  people,  nnd  the  sole  channel  of  relief  will  be 
the  fund  raised  in  the  United  States  in  response  to  the 
appeal  made  by  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  expect  sufficient  resources  from  this  quarter 
to  sustain  300,000  people  for  an  indefinite  length  of  lime. 
And  yet  if  assistance  from  the  United  States  fails  them, 
the  great  majority  of  these  300,000  destitute  human  be- 
ings must  die  of  starvation  in  the  course  of  the  next  six 
or  eight  months.  Are  the  government  nnd  the  people  of 
the  United  States  justified  in  allowing  this  to  happen? 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  as  to  what  prospect 
there  is  for  the  re-establishment  of  peaceful  conditions 
throughout  the  island,  and  the  subsequent  reconstruction 
of  the  industrial  and  economic  life  in  the  country  districts. 
Spain  hopes  that  the  measure  of  self  government  put  into 
force  on  January  1 of  this  year  will  succeed  in  bringing 
these  about.  The  advocates  of  this  reform  state  that  the 
concessions  therein  granted  are  fully  as  liberal  as  those 
contained  in  the  British  North  American  Act  of  1867,  by 
which  Canada  was  consolidated  into  a constitutional  col- 
ony, with  power  to  regulate  her  own  local  concerns  and 
control  absolutely  her  revenue  and  expenditure.  To  a 
great  extent  the  new  constitution  of  Cuba  is  a copy  of 
that  granted  to  Cannda  in  1867,  but  there  are  certain  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  act  itself,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  granted,  which  make  any 
comparison  between  the  conditions  of  the  two  colonies 
practically  worthless. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  form  of  government  of 
Canada  was  given  to  that  country  in  time  of  peace,  and 
was  the  result  of  constitutional  agitation.  It  was,  further- 
more, embodied  in  the  terms  proposed  by  those  in  favor 
of  a reformed  system  of  administration,  and  who  consti- 
tuted the  sole  opposition  to  the  system  in  vogue  previous 
to  1867.  It  never  occurred  to  the  British  government  to 
refuse  to  make  this  change,  once  it  became  apparent  that 
the  majority  of  Canadians  themselves  favored  such  action. 
In  Cuba  totally  different  conditions  are  found.  After 
nearly  three  years  of  aimed  rebellion,  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents forced  such  a position  upon  the  Spanish  government 
that  a measure  of  self-government  is  given  in  the  hope  that 
this  may  save  the  colony  to  Spain.  But  a fundamental 
error  was  made  in  not  first  ascertaining  from  the  insurgents 
what  concessions,  if  any,  would  be  sufficiently  acceptable 
to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  result  of  this 
mistake  is  that  so  far  the  insurgents  in  the  field  refuse  even 
to  discuss  the  question  of  making  peace  and  returning  to 
their  houses  to  live  quietly  under  the  form  of  govern- 
ment now  existing.  The  Cuban  sympathizers  with  the 
revolt  living  in  the  towns  raise  other  objections  to  the 
new  regime.  They  say  that  clause  35  of  the  new  consti- 
tution allows  far  too  much  latitude  to  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
Cuba  for  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty. Certainly  this  clause  is  opposed  to  all  the  principles 
of  self-government,  insomuch  as  it  allows  the  Spanish 
Cortes  to  declare  the  amount  of  these  charges,  and  pro- 
hibits the  Cuban  Chambers  discussing  their  budget  until 
this  amount  la:  voted.  Objection  is  also  made  to  clause 
40,  by  which  preferential  duties  are  allowed  to  goods  of 
Spanish  origin  as  against  those  of  other  countries.  This 
leaves  open  the  door  to  one  of  the  abuses  that  has 
created  great  discontent  for  many  years  past.  A third 
reason  for  the  new  system  having  failed  to  attract  the 
bulk  of  the  Cubans  is  that  the  majority  of  men  appointed 
to  administer  the  present  government  have  very  small  in- 
fluence iu  the  country,  and  are  too  pro-Spanish  in  their 
feelings  to  excite  confidence. 

The  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is,  however,  that  the  Cubans 
nearly  all  presuppose  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Spain  in 
her  dealings  with  Cuba,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  overcome— for  the  present,  at  all  events. 
In  course  of  time  possibly  the  Cubans  might  come  to  be- 
lieve that  Spain  is  acting  honestly;  but  what  is  wanted 
here  is  peace  at  once,  and  not  after  a lapse  of  years. 

That  the  insurgents  up  in  arms  are  quite  decided,  as 
matters  now  stand,  not  to  accept  self-government  in  place 
of  the  independence  they  have  been  fighting  for  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  execution  of  Colonel  Ruiz,  who  went 
to  the  rebel  camp  to  try  and  induce  the  men  under  Aran- 
guren  to  surrender,  of  Augusto  Morales,  who  went  on  a 
similar  mission  into  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  of  a third  emissary 
sent  to  Matanzas.  Morales  was  tried  and  executed  on 


January  28,  whilst  the  execution  of  the  messenger  to  Ma- 
tanzas  occurred  only  two  weeks  ago.  The  rebels  have 
given  notice  that  any  further  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
capitulate  will  be  met  with  in  a similur  manner. 

That  the  Spanish  government  docs  not  think  that  there 
is  any  chance  of  immediate  peace  is  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  re-enforcements  of  troops  are  now  en  route 
to  Cuba.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  conviction 
is  forced  on  even  the  most  incredulous  persons  that  the 
conditions  prevailing  for  the  past  three  years  must  con- 
tinue for  a lengthened  period  in  the  future  unless  some 
unforeseen  accident  should  occur  to  precipitate  events. 

The  financial  prospect  under  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment is  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  strangle 
all  progress  and  development,  even  if  peace  could  be  as- 
sured. Under  one  of  the  additional  clauses  to  the  home- 
rule  constitution  the  public  debt  of  Cuba,  including  the 
expenses  incurred  for  past  and  future  military  operations, 
is  to  be  borne  by  Spain  and  Cuba  in  such  proportions  as 
may  be  hereafter  determined.  The  debt  before  the  revolt 
broke  out  was  $170,000,000  iu  round  figures.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1897  the  military  operations  cost  $240,000,000.  At 
the  present  time  the  expenditure  is  between  $8,000,000 
and  $9,000,000  monthly.  The  total  arrears  now  owing 
are  about  $70,000,000.  At  the  close  of  1898  the  debt  will 
be,  therefore,  not  less  than  $580,000,000.  The  total  service 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  can  be  calculated  at  $35,000,- 
000.  If  Spain  is  content  to  assume  one-half  of  these  obli- 
gations there  still  remains  a yearly  payment  of  $17,500,- 
000  to  be  made  by  Cuba.  The  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  the  Spanish  crown  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Cuban 
treasury,  and  to-day  this  is  costing,  as  has  "already  been 
stated,  a sum  equal  to  $100,000,000  annually.  This  cost 
could  of  course  be  very  greatly  reduced  if  peace  were  es- 
tablished on  a permanent  basis;  but  as  the  prospects  of 
peace  are  more  than  doubtful  at  present,  this  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  annually  must  be  allowed  in  all  calculations  for 
the  next  three  years  if  Cuba  remains  a Spanish  colony. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government 
is  estimated  at  some  $15,000,000  yearly,  and  no  doubt  can 
be  carried  on  for  that  sum  if  conducted  on  prudent  lines. 
To  meet  all  this  heavy  disbursement  there  is  only  a colo- 
nial revenue  of  $20,000,000,  or  thereabouts.  Previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  the  revenue  was  a little 
less  than  $25,000,000;  but  Cuba  was  then  exporting  five 
times  as  much  produce  as  is  now  the  case,  and  some  years 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  trade  of  the  island  re- 
covers from  its  present  state  of  chaos.  To  sum  up  the 
matter  briefly,  the  financial  condition  for  the  next  three 
years  under  the  new  constitution  is  this; 


Annual  charge  for  service  of  debt f 17,800,000 

Maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  crown. . 100,000,000 
Cost  of  colonial  administration 15,000,000 

Total  annual  expenditure $132,500,000 

Total  annual  revenue 20.000,000 

Annual  deficit $112,500,000 


At  the  end  of  three  years  the  accumulated  amount  of  these 
deficits  will  reach  $337,500,000 — clearly  an  impossible  posi- 
tion to  maintain  for  the  colonial  exchequer. 

If  Spain  remains  with  Cuba  this  sum  of  $337,500,000  is 
what  she  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  between  now  and 
1901  in  order  to  hold  her  colony.  Of  course  the  service 
of  the  debt  may  be  allowed  to  go  into  default,  and  the 
army  stationed  in  Cuba  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  the  Spanish  crown  may  lie  kept  unpaid  for  a very  long 
period;  but  if  such  a course  is  taken,  it  only  makes  the 
position  of  Spain  more  difficult  in  the  end. 

Nor  is  there  any  very  great  chance  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  island  improving  to  any  mnrked  extent 
under  this  system  of  so-called  self-government  upheld  by 
an  enormous  army  sent  over  from  Spain.  There  can  bie 
no  revival  of  confidence  in  Cuba  as  a field  for  investment 
until  a permanent  peace  is  established  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  So  long  as  the  insur- 
genls  remain  up  in  arms  any  large  inversion  of  foreign 
capital  into  sugar-growing  or  other  agricultural  pursuits 
is  not  to  be  expected.  Without  foreign  cnpital  the  recon- 
struction and  further  development  of  Cuban  industries  is 
practically  out  of  the  question.  Then,  again,  a further 
duration  of  present  conditions  means  that  the  working 
classes  will  continue  to  decrease  in  numbers,  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  are  killed  from  time  to  time  whilst 
fighting  in  the  rebel  ranks  and  those  who  die  of  hunger 
and  sickness  as  the  result  of  having  been  driven  into  the 
towns.  This  all  means  a great  dearth  of  laborers  in  the 
future,  unless  the  gaps  can  be  quickly  filled  by  immigra- 
tion from  abroad.  With  the  country  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  immigration  will 
take  place,  and,  unfortunately,  the  new  form  of  government 
does  not  give  any  promise  of  the  immediate  restoration  of 
law  and  order. 

The  insurrection  continues  in  much  the  same  way  as  it 
has  done  from  the  time  when  it  first  became  formidable,  in 
the  summer  of  1895.  It  is  altogether  a guerilla  warfare  of 
constant  skirmishes  and  ambuscades,  but  with  no  attempt 
to  bring  about  any  general  and  decisive  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  and  an  incapacity  to  do  so  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  is  no  practical  reason 
why  this  state  of  affairs  should  not  continue  for  years  to 
come,  so  long  as  the  rebels  can  obtain  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  Spain  find  the  means  to  send  out  troops. 
The  only  possible  solutions  that  are  at  all  clearly  in  view 
to-day  are  that  Spain  may  tire  of  this  continual  drain  on 
her  resources,  or  that  the  United  States  may  step  in  to  end 
the  strife. 

Before  closing  this  description  of  the  present  condition 
of  Cuba,  I wish  to  bear  witness  to  the  admirable  conduct 
of  all  the  Spanish  officials,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  terrible  disaster  to  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Maine.  Many  of  the  rescued  men  owe  their  Jives  to 
the  smart  way  the  boats  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alfonso 
XII.  were  called  away  to  render  assistance.  From  Gen- 
eral Blanco  downwards  every  possible  sympathy  was 
shown  to  the  survivors  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  regret 
expressed  was  absolutely  sincere.  Captain  Sigsbee  and 
his  officers  all  testify  to  the  consideration  and  kindness 
everywhere  extended  to  them  after  the  accident  occurred. 

Havana,  February  t6. 
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The  Vtscaya  steamed  slowly  into  this  port  last  evening 
at  ten  minutes  past  six.  Rockets  were  sent  up  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  the  reports  to  echo  through  the 
streets,  and  the  smoke  drifting  away  in  spoonfuls  before 
the  wind.  The  wharves  were  lined  with  an  excited  and 
enthusiastic  crowd,  cheering  the  great  vessel  as  she  swung 
through  the  narrows,  followed  by  a horde  of  the  harbor 
row-boats  and  small  tugs.  Night  was  falling,  and  soon 
the  rockets  trailed  tails  of  fire  over  grim  Morro,  and  the 
search-light  of  the  war-vessel  picked  out  the  lines  of  the 
excited  mob  of  black  men  and  soldiers,  women  and  towns- 
men, crowded  on  roofs  and  wharves.  It  was  “ Vim  Es- 
pafla!  Vim  la  Marina  de  Guerra!"  from  many  throats. 
And  in  pitiful  and  mournful  contrast  to  the  stirring  sight 
were  the  mast  and  twisted  irons  of  our  own  Maine , in  clear 
sight  of  the  crowd. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  when  the  Viscaya  arrived 
there  would  be  much  excitement,  and  that,  inspired  with 
- the  sight  of  their  formidable  man-of-war,  Spanish  feeling 
would  run  high  against  Americans.  At  the  time  of  the 
Viscaya's  entrance,  and  at  the  height  of  the  excitement, 
I was  crossing  the  harbor  in  the  ferry-boat  from  La  Regia. 
The  boat  was  crowded,  and  I stood  on  the  forward  deck, 
packed  close  by  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  and  a wharf 
rabble.  We  passed  close  to  the  Maine , and  beyond  was 
the  Viscaya;  no  word  of  Americans  or  of  the  United  States 
was  spoken  within  my  hearing. 

New  York  papers  of  February  21,  22,  and  28  have 
reached  Havana.  The  tenor  of  certain  Cuban  despatches 
and  their  misstatement  of  fact  have  disgusted  the  Ameri- 
can residents  of  this  port  with  the  methods  pursued  by 
these  journals.  An  article  to  the  effect  that  General  Lee 
bad  advised  American  families  to  leave  Cuba  before  it 
was  too  late,  and  that  he  himself  would  leave  the  island 
within  twenty-four  hours,  was  pure  fabrication.  There 
have  also  been  published  in  the  States  despatches  saying 
that  it  was  unsafe  for  Americans  to  remain  in  Havana. 

These  statements  are  unwarranted  and  sensational  re- 
ports, without  foundation.  There  are  no  signs  of  haired 
or  feeling  agaiust  Americans  in  this  port.  We  walk  the 
streets  alone  and  at  night,  apparently  in  perfect  safety, 
and  there  is  no  authentic  report  that  an  American  has  been 
molested  for  political  reasons.  The  people  of  Havana 
are  behaving  well  in  this  particular.  They  are  an  emo- 
tional people,  and  while  there  is  no  question  but  that  they 
consider  us  as  enemies,  who  are  responsible  in  a great 
measure  for  the  Cuban  successes,  they  hold  themselves 
well  in  check. 

They  are  a people  that  some  occurrence,  one  perhaps 
of  uo  great  importance  to  the  main  issues  under  consider- 
ation, might  at  any  moment  inflame  to  passionate  action. 
The  printing  of  the  above-mentioned  despatches  to  New 
York,  for  instance,  would  pave  the  way  to  outbursts  of 
ill  feeling  if  these  papers  were  largely  read  in  Havana. 
But  they  are  not;  a few  foreigners  see  them,  and  certain 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  who  read  English,  and  there  their 
circulation  stops.  If  some  Havana  paper  could  publish 
translations  of  certain  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
American  press,  the  result  upon  the  people  would  doubt- 
less be  one  to  be  feared ; but  this  they  cannot  do,  even  were 
they  inclined,  because  of  the  censor. 

La  Lucha  of  February  26  contains  an  admirable  article 
on  this  matter.  With  every  reason  to  provocation,  this 
state  of  affairs  is  thoroughly  and  dispassionately  review- 
ed and  deplored  in  courteous  language.  “ Fortunately 
for  Spain  and  the  United  States,”  says  La  Lucha.  “ this 
agitation,  produced  by  such  mischievous  methods,  lias 
been  leavened,  for  the  present,  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
government  and  of  the  saner  mass  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  We  trust  that  this  failure,  contrary  to  all  the 
hopes  of  those  who  instigated  this  pernicious  policy,  will 
lead  them  to  be  more  moderate  in  the  future.”  Im  Lucha 
further  speaks  of  the  good  and  quieting  effect  on  the  ex- 
citement prevailing  in  the  United  States  of  the  tact,  dis- 
cretion, and  prudence  displayed  from  the  beginning  by 
General  Lee  and  Captain  Sigsbee. 

Captain  Sigsbee,  all  through  his  most  trying  and  ago- 
nizing experiences,  treated  the  many  persons  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  communication  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  consideration,  and  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents in  Havana  can  only  speak  well  of  him  and  of  their 
treatment  at  his  hands. 

The  tranquillity  of  Havana  during  the  last  ten  days,  and 
the  absence  of  authentic  news,  would  lead  a casual  ob- 
server to  doubt  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Of  course 
interest  centres  around  the  court  of  inquiry  and  its  find- 
ings. Down  in  the  harbor,  and  slowly  settling  into  the  soft 
mud,  is  the  tangled  and  twisted  mass  of  metal  that  was 
the  Maine.  Anchored  close  to  her  until  Saturday  was  the 
United  States  light-house-tender  Mangrove.  The  court  of 
inquiry,  composed  of  Captain  Sampson  of  the  Iowa,  for- 
merly chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Captain  Chadwick 
of  the  New  York,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equip- 
ment; Lieutenant  Commander  Potter,  executive  officer  of 
the  New  York ; and  Lieutenant-Commander  Marix,  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Vermont,  who  is  judge-advocate — lived 
on  board  the  Mangrove,  and  daily  examined  witnesses  and 
heard  the  reports  of  the  divers.  This  court  convened  on 
Monday,  February  21,  and  its  work  proceeded  without 
break  until  Saturday,  February  26.  The  court  has  pre- 
served the  utmost  secrecy  as  to  its  proceedings  and  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  have  not  availed  to  bring  to 
light  any  reliable  information  as  to  what  has  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  court  of  inquiry  sailed  from  Havana  to  Key  West 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  26.  If  the  court  has  fin- 
ished its  work  here,  and  has  arrived  at  a conclusion  as  to 
what  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  this  fact  has 
not  got  out  in  Havana.  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  examination  made  by  the  divers  of  the  Maine's 
hull  has  been  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  explo- 
sion was  internal  or  external.  It  is  not  believed  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  in  one  week.  So  if  the 
court  of  inquiry  has  reached  a decision  in  the  matter, 
it  has  found  the  forward  magazine  intact,  or  made 
some  discovery  other  than  what  could  result  from  a 
general  examination  of  the  hull. 

The  feeling  in  Havana  toward  the  board  of  inquiry  is 
one  of  confidence  in  its  judgment  and  fairness;  while 
some  of  the  newspapers  assure  their  readers  that  the  find- 
ings of  this  court  will  result  in  proving  that  the  Maine 


was  blown  up  by  accident,  others  ignore  the  importance 
of  the  investigations  being  made  in  this  harbor,  and  still 
print  descriptions  of  the  fatal  occurrence  purporting  to 
come  from  eye-witnesses. 

The  naval  divers  have  continued  their  work  during  the 
court’s  absence.  The  divers  have  been  hindered  in  their 
work  by  the  following  conditions:  The  murkiness  of  the 
water,  which  impairs  the  power  of  the  electric  lamps. 
They  can'  see  but  a few  feet  under  water,  and  the  lamp 
requires  the  use  of  one  hand,  which  could  be  better  em- 
ployed. The  bed  of  slime  and  soft  mud  in  which  the 
wreck  is  sunk  renders  the  work  difficult,  and  examination 
is  further  impeded  by  the  twisted  and  distorted  mass  of 
iron-work,  shattered  and  torn  out  of  all  shape,  among 
which  the  divers  must  pass. 

Considering  these  conditions,  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  divers,  in  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  work,  could 
have  ascertained  from  the  direction  taken  by  twisted  and 
battered  plates  and  armor,  by  the  evidences  of  that  part 
of  the  hull  shattered  beyond  all  recognition,  whether  the 
explosion  came  from  within  or  without.  If  a huge  build- 
ing, by  reason  of  faulty  construction,  crumbled  and  fell 
into  a mass  of  unrecognizable  ruins,  it  would  be  as  bard 
to  determine  which  was  the  first  pillar  to  fall.  If  the 
court  of  inquiry  has  come  to  any  conclusion  on  this 
matter,  this  decision  would  have  to  be  formed  from  the 
finding  of  the  forward  magazine  intact.  Divers  could 
have  reached  this  magazine  in  a week,  and  if  it  was  found 
intact,  the  matter  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  might 
be  determined. 

But  there  is  no  light  on  the  matter;  at  best  all  is  con- 
jecture, and  conjecture  based  on  rumor. 

If  it  could  be  conclusively  proved  that  this  harbor  of 
Havana  is  or  is  not  mined,  much  would  be  gained.  The 
court  of  inquiry  has  been  trying  to  ascertain  this.  Just 
what  efforts  it  has  made  in  this  direction  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  lias,  of  course,  made  no  general  examination 
of  the  harbor  bottom.  All  efforts  must  have  been  con- 
flued  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wreck,  or  as  far 
out  from  it  as  a diver  can  proceed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  without  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  being 
noted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  would  undoubtedly 
interfere  in  any  such  action.  It  would  be  well  to  say 
here  that  the  Spanish  authorities  have  not  hindered  (his 
work  of  investigation.  There  wras  some  discussion  when 
the  question  of  a joint  examination  was  raised,  but  since 
the  arrival  of  the  court,  and  its  acceptance  with  confi- 
dence and  trust  by  Spain,  no  obstacles  have  been  put  in 
the  way  of  the  naval  officers  who  are  conducting  the  ex- 
amination. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  men  of  the  Maine  sus- 
pected the  mining  of  Havana  Harbor  before  the  explo- 
sion. The  possibility  was  recognized,  and  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  to  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  who  was  killed, 
was  given  the  duty  of  making  an  investigation  into  the 
matter. 

The  Spanish,  after  having  asked  and  obtained  from 
Captain  Sigsliee  permission  for  their  divers  to  examine 
the  wreck  of  the  Maine,  have  sent  their  men  down.  They 
began  work  to-day.  They  will  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation  to  a Spanish  naval  committee. 

A wrecking-tug  of  the  Merrilt-Chapman  Company  ar- 
rived in  Havana  this  morning,  March  2.  It  is  said  that 
this  boat  will  assist  the  Right  Arm. 

Regarding  the  final  report  of  the  court  of  investigation, 
conservative  men  in  Havana  believe  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  report  will  be  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  is  a mystery,  that  the  court  has  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a conclusion  from  the  examination  it  has  been 
possible  for  it  to  make,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter will  only  be  learned  when  the  hull  of  the  battle-ship  is 
raised  and  clear  to  the  eye.  This  result  of  the  present 
work  is  admitted  as  very  possible  by  a member  of  the 
court  of  inquiry.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  actual  re- 
sult of  this  investigation  will  be  kept  from  the  public 
until  the  government  itself  reveals  it. 

Reports  have  been  published  of  .interviews  with  naval 
officers,  survivors  of  the  Maine  and  others,  in  which  these 
gentlemen  were  reported  as  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
explosion  was  from  the  outside  of  the  war-ship.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  an  admission  to  the  contrary  might 
be  held  to  imply  a negligence  of  duty  and  laxity  of  disci- 
pline on  board  the  Maine,  and  that  esprit  de  corps  and  a 
desire  to  repudiate  the  implications  would  naturally  lead 
these  men  to  favor  the  evidence  of  an  outside  agency. 

The  reliable  reports  as  to  what  the  divers  find  are 
confined  to  the  salvage  of  property  and  the  recovery  of 
bodies. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Maine  has  attended  to  the  burial 
or  transshipment  of  recovered  bodies.  The  remains  are 
in  many  cases  so  mutilated  and  dismembered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  convey  them  to  the  cemetery  in  sacks.  On 
the  23d  certain  passengers  of  the  City  of  Washington,  that 
was  moored  close  to  the  Maine  on  the  night  of  the  explo- 
sion, were  examined  by  the  court.  The  Bache  left  this 
port  on  the  24th  for  Dry  Tortugas;  on  board  were  four  of 
the  sailors  of  the  Maine,  who~were  well  enough  to  be 
moved.  Since  then  all  of  the  wounded  men  have  been 
taken  to  Key  West.  While  in  Havana  they  received  the 
best  of  attention. 

On  February  24  the  wrecking-tug  Right  Arm  anchored 
close  to  the  wreck,  on  the  port  side  aft,  and  began  the 
work  of  salvage.  Various  articles  of  furniture  were  re- 
covered, among  them  Captain  Sigsbee’s  desk  containing 
papers  and  documents.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  the 
Right  Ann  began  the  work  of  taking  out  all  the  remain- 
ing bodies. 

It  was  an  impossibility  to  send  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
men  back  to  the  United  States  before  the  zinc  coffins 
were  provided  for  burial.  They  were  horribly  dismem- 
bered, many  were  unrecognizable,  and  the  delays  incident 
to  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  health  authorities  to 
send  the  bodies  to  this  country  would  have  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  any  such  undertaking. 

The  Cementerio  Cristobal  Colon  is  about  four  miles 
west  of  Havana.  It  is  within  a mile  of  the  sea,  and  lies 
on  the  flat  land  that  stretches  back  from  the  water’s  edge. 
It  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  Havana's  ceme- 
teries. From  the  massive  stone  arch  that  is  the  entrance 
a broad  avenue  lined  with  shade  trees  leads  to  the  church 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure.  Some  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  this  avenue,  and  midway  between  the  gate 
and  the  church,  is  the  plot  of  ground  allotted  to  the  dead 
of  the  Maine.  Partially  filled  trenches  and  heaps  of  red 
earth  are  what  is  seen  to-day.  The  men  are  buried  in  sep- 


arate coffins;  the  coffins  are  laid  side  by  side  and  four 
deep  in  each  grave. 

The  city  authorities  of  Havana  did  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  in  the  burial.  Every  facility  was  offered,  and  they 
were  most  efficient  in  the  handling  of  so  many  dead.  The 
experiences  and  necessities  of  the  last  two  years  helped 
them  in  this  particular.  Protestants  were  buried  with 
Catholics  in  the  same  holy  field,  and  this  is  a rare  occur- 
rence and  a great  concession  in  Catholic  countries.  The 
Bishop’s  presence  at  the-interment  was  extraordinary.  It 
js  very  seldom  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  iu 
Cuba  goes  in  person  to  the  cemetery. 

The  graveyard  is  a mass  of  green,  tropical  verdure, 
broken  by  the  gleaming  white  of  the  many  stones  and 
marble  columns.  From  the  gate  a brown  bare  plain 
stretches  down  to  the  sea,  that  is  blue  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunlight,  and  flecked  by  the  white-caps  in  the  after- 
noon breeze. 

None  of  the  sailors  of  the  American  vessels  recently  in 
this  harbor — the  Mangrove,  the  Fern,  and  the  Bache,  was 
allowed  shore  leave.  The  ships’  business  on  shore,  such 
as  the  getting  and  delivery  of  mail,  has  been  attended  to 
with  despatch  by  the  proper  officers,  and  there  has  been 
no  conflict  or  unpleasantness  between  the  American  sailors 
and  the  people  of  Havana.  Americans  walk  the  streets 
of  this  city  with  perfect  freedom  and  safety. 

Every  paper  iu  Cuba  is  censored  before  publication, 
and  every  despatch  must  be  submitted  to  the  censor,  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  his  approbation,  before  the  telegraph 
company  will  transmit  it. 

Despatches  are  submitted  in  the  original,  accompanied 
by  a Spanish  translation.  Changes  made  by  the  censor 
in  the  Spanish  must  be  recorded  iu  the  original,  and  again 
examined. 

All  papers  coming  into  the  country  are  examined  by  the 
censor.  Those  containing  allusions  detrimental  to  Spain 
and  Spanish  proceeding,  or  anything  that  the  government 
desires  to  keep  from  the  eyes  of  its  people,  are  burned. 
Many  sacks  of  mail  are  destroyed  every  day. 

The  most  important  and  latest  news  at  this  writing  of 
the  insurrection  is  as  follows:  General  Castellanos,  with 
2400  men  and  400  horses,  attacked  3000  insurgents  who 
were  strongly  posted  above  Camiuo  Real  y Cuba,  iu 
Puerto  Principe  province.  The  fighting  lasted  from  the 
18th  to  the  22d  of  February,  inclusive.  The  despatch 
cites  five  days  of  successive  victory  for  the  Spanish 
arms. 

The  insurgents  had  eighty-seveu  killed  and  ninety-four 
wounded.  They  lost  Colonel  Alvaro  Rodriguez,  Co- 
mandante  Angel  Recio,  and  other  officers.  The  Spanish 
captured  thirty-four  horses,  many  arms,  and  goods  of  war; 
they  had  seven  men  killed,  three  officers  and  seventy-three 
men  wounded.  This  admission  of  Spanish  losses  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
news  is  censored.  It  is  probably  true  that  there  was 
much  hard  fighting  in  Puerto  Principe,  and  that  General 
Castellanos  handled  his  men  ably,  ana  prevented  a defeat. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  he  be  decorated  for  his 
services  in  this  action.  . 

Senator  Redfleld  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  who  arrived  here 
on  February  26,  has  been  conferring  with  Mr.  Lee,  but 
there  is  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
mission  here.  He  breukfasted  with  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  American  re- 
lief in  Cuba,  and  leaves  Havana  to-morrow,  March  3, 
for  a 6hort  trip  into  the  interior.  He  will  go  to  Matan- 
zas  and  Pinar  del  Rio  provinces.  He  says  liis  trip  is  one 
of  personal  investigation  only. 

The  number  of  correspondents  in  this  city,  all  under 

reat  pressure  to  get  news  at  any  price,  has  created  a 

emand  for  rumor  that  is  being  supplied  by  interpreters 
and  others  with  advantage  to  themselves.  The  situation 
is  without  news  ou  the  principal  issue,  and  so  it  will  ne- 
cessarily remain  until  the  court  of  inquiry  makes  its  re- 
port. 

The  disaster  to  the  Maine  is  no  longer  the  main  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  people  of  Havana.  Mazzan- 
tini,  the  bull-fighter,  now  fills  the  public  interest. 

Harold  Marten. 

WASHINGTON. 

March  7,  1898. 

Popular  interest  was  freshly  stirred  this  morning  by 
the  news  that  Spain  had  requested  the  recall  of  Consul- 
General  Lee  from  Havana,  and  that  the  President  had 
positively  refused  the  request. 

When  General  Lee  was  in  Washington  last  year  he 
offered  to  resign,  as  his  very  candid  utterances  had  caused 
some  friction  between  himself  and  former  Secretary 
Olney,  lending  almost  to  his  recall.  President  McKinley, 
however,  urged  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  giving  him 
two  specific  instructions;  First — to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
offence  to  the  Spanish  authorities;  and  second  — to  be 
absolutely  immovable  in  resisting  any  trespass  upon  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  Since  that  visit  it  is  under- 
stood here  that  he  has  been  particularly  circumspect  in 
both  conduct  and  speech,  and  as  no  proof  was  forth-com- 
ing that  he  had  violated  his  instructions,  the  President  re- 
fused to  disturb  him.  An  official  despatch  from  Minister 
Woodford  ,n  the  afternoon,  however,  announced  that 
Spain  had  withdrawn  her  request  for  General  Lee’s  re- 
call on  learning  of  President  McKinley’s  staud. 

Another  grievance  which  Spain  has  laid  before  our  gov- 
ernment has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  two  naval  vessels, 
the  unarmored  cruiser  Montgomery  and  the  unarmored 
gunboat  Nashville,  to  carry  a cargo  of  supplies  to  Matan 
zas  and  Sagua  for  the  sick  and  starving  Cuban  reconcen- 
trados.  Public  sentiment  at  these  ports  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  intervention  by  the  United  States  that  Spain  is 
evidently  fearful  that  the  arrival  of  our  war-ships,  even  as 
light  vessels  as  the  two  named,  and  bound  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  may  be  seized  as  a pretext  for  an  embarrassing 
demonstration.  As  our  only  available  light-house  tender, 
the  Fern,  was  engaged  in  the  salvage  operations  on  the 
Maine,  it  was  thought  best  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  hold  to  the  original  programme. 

The  same  sort  of  a protest,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Maine  when  it  was  first  proposed  to 
send  her  on  her  visit  to  Havaua,  but  was  withdrawn  in  an 
apparently  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as  the  administration 
announced  its  final  resolution.  At  a late  hour  this  after- 
noon it  was  decided  to  let  the  Montgomery  relieve  the 
Fern,  and  to  send  the  Fern  with  all  the  supplies. 

Francis  E.  L*upf. 
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II J E spoke  last  week  of  a community  in  South 
YY  Carolina  which  has  killed  a negro  because 
Mr.  McKinley  had  made  him  postmaster,  and  we 
said  that  the  people  of  such  a community  were  not  fit 
to  govern  themselves.  The  same  ought  to  be  said 
of  a community  in  the  State  of  Indiana  which  some 
months  ago  hanged  several  persons  who  were  sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  certain  burglaries.  The 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  the  Attorney-General 
have  done  their  utmost  to  bring  to  justice  the  per- 
sons who  are  charged  with  this  crime;  but  the  grand 
juries  of  this  Indiana  community  refuse  to  find  in- 
dictments; and  one  justice,  at  least,  has  refused  to 
hold  one  of  the  persons,  although  the  evidence  was 
strong,  to  await  the  action  of  a grand  jury.  There- 
fore we  beg  to  extend  our  remarks  about  unfitness 
for  self-government  to  these  people  of  Indiana. 

Now  that  the  Loud  bill  has  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives,  another  question  pre- 
sents itself  for  the  consideration  of  those  wTho  are 
interested  in  putting  the  postal  service  upon  a 
proper  business  footing.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  that  the  amount  paid  to 
the  railroads  for  postal  service  is  exorbitant,  and 
that  it  might  be  cut  in  two  to  the  saving  of  nearly 
$15,000,000  a year.  The  Weekly  has  supported 
the  Loud  bill  not  only  for  the  economic  reforms 
that  would  be  worked  by  its  adoption,  but  because 
the  privileges  of  the  postal  laws  are  used  for  the 
pecuniary  profit  of  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
the  government’s  favors.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Loud  bill  was  defeated  largely  because  of  the 
argument  that  the  real  waste  in  the  service  is  in 
this  matter  of  railroad  charges,  which,  we  under- 
stand, have  only  been  changed  twice  since  1873, 
once  by  a reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  again  by 
a reduction  of  five  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  enor- 
mous lowering  of  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates, 
it  would  seem  that  the  maintenance  of  nearly  the 
rate  of  twenty  years  ago  for  postal  service  needed 
explanation. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Weekly 
will  lie  found  a very  admirable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  nav y personnel  bill,  which  we  believe,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  board  which  drew 
it  up,  is  called  the  Roosevelt  bill.  It  is,  we  un- 
derstand, the  most  radical  reform  that  can  be  pass- 
ed through  Congress,  but  it  is  not  radical  enough. 
However,  what  the  navy  needs  is  a chance  for  the 
promotion  of  able  and  younger  officers  of  the  line. 
If  we  are  to  have  a navy  it  ought  to  be  effective, 
and  in  order  to  be  effective  we  ought  to  have  young 
rear-admirals.  The  present  method  of  promotion 
by  seniority  is  helpful  to  weakness  rather  than 
to  strength.  Many  officers  reach  high  command 
grades  at  an  age  too  advanced  for  efficiency  and 
for  the  assumption  of  great  responsibilities,  while 
others  are  promoted  to  command  who  never  have 
been  fit  for  it,  and  who  receive  the  promotion  sim- 
ply because  they  have  lived  to  reach,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a death  or  re- 
tirement. We  commend  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  navy,  which,  we  lake  it,  includes 
all  intelligent  Americans. 

The  reason  for  the  suggestion  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  the  recall  of  Consul-General  Lee  from 
Havana  was  not  divulged,  but  it  was  an  unwise 
request  for  the  Spanish  government  to  make,  and 
it  was  eminently  proper  for  President  McKinley 
to  refuse  to  consider  it.  If  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment wishes  to  avoid  war,  it  will  not  do  anything 
to  exasperate  public  sentiment  in  this  country. 
The  people  of  the  country  believe  that  Consul- 
General  Lee  has  “ borne  himself,”  as  the  Stale  De- 
partment officially  said  in  speaking  of  the  request 
for  his  recall,  ‘’throughout  this  crisis  with  judg 
meat,  fidelity,  and  courage,”  and  that  the  President 
is  justified  in  his  “entire  satisfaction”  with  him. 


Whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not  between  the 
two  countries  depends  upon  the  condition  of  public 
feeling  here  and  in  Spain,  and  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  the  recall  of  the  Consul-General 
at  Havana  at  the  demand  or  request  of  Spain  would 
have  excited  our  people,  already  hot  enough,  to  a 
point  beyond  control.  The  Sagasta  government 
has  thus  far  been  a potent  influence  for  peace,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  that  po- 
litical Spain  will  continue  to  give  it  its  confidence. 
For  the  same  reason  that  it  was  wise  for  Spain  not 
to  insist  on  the  recall  of  General  Lee,  it  was  wise 
for  this  government  to  consent  to  Spain’s  request 
that  the  supplies  for  the  starving  in  Cuba  be  not 
carried  in  war-ships. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
has  offered  us  an  alliance  in  case  of  war  with 
Spain,  simply  because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  nations 
to  proceed  in  that  manner.  Moreover,  if  there  is 
to  be  a war  with  Spain,  we  can  play  our  part  in  it 
without  assistance.  Nevertheless,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  agree  with  Mr.  Duncombe,  the  Conser- 
vative member  who  asked  if  the  government  in- 
tended to  offer  the  British  fleet  to  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a war  between  this  country  and  any  for- 
eign power.  W e are  glad  to  feel  the  touch  of  kinship, 
even  though  we  must  decline  the  entangling  alli- 
ance. Moreover,  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  essentially  one  in  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  speak  of 
trade  alone,  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  last  year  amounted 
to  $603,000,000,  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  our  whole  ex- 
port trade.  But  sentiment  is  even  dearer  than  trade, 
and  while  an  entangling  alliance  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  the  idea  suggested  by  Englishmen 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples  should  stand 
together  when  any  one  of  them  is  assailed  by  a 
foreign  power  is  one  that  must  strongly  appeal  to 
men  who  are  imbued  with  the  noblest  instincts  of 
their  race,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  best  that  it 
should  continue  to  dominate  the  world — best,  above 
all  else,  for  the  promotion  of  its  steady  and  peace- 
ful progress. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be,  after  all,  a re- 
port from  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  that  a currency-reform  bill  of  some 
kind  will  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  sincerely  trust  that  this  is  so,  because 
the  sound-money  men  of  the  country  need  both 
organization  and  a rallying-point.  As  ex-President 
Cleveland  pointed  out  in  a letter  the  other  day, 
the  free-coiuage  men  are  arrogantly  confident,  and 
the  reason  for  this  confidence  is  that  they  are  or- 
ganized and  at  work,  as  they  have  been  for  several 
years,  and  as  they  were  for  many  years  before  the 
strenuous  campaign  of  1896.  The  friends  of  sound 
money  ought  to  have  learned  a lesson  from  the 
preparedness  of  the  silver  men  at  that  time,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  so,  and  all  that  the 
sound-money  men  can  hope  for  is  a commitment 
of  the  Republican  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  sound  money  principles.  This  will 
doubtless  lead  to  the  nomination  of  sound-money' 
men  for  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  in  the 
coming  campaign,  and  an  active  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign, with  all  the  resources  of  the  Republican 
party  against  free  coinage  and  its  supporters.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Republican  leaders  will 
thus  commit  themselves,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  will 
have  the  credit  of  bringing  about  both  a report  from 
the  committee  and  action  by  the  House.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  admirable  letter:  “I 
am  so  earnest  in  my  desire  to  see  our  country  bless- 
ed with  safe  money  and  a suitable  financial  system 
that  I am  of  the  opinion  we  ought  to  give  patriotic 
and  consistent  support  to  any  plan  which  insures 
this  result,  and  which  has  the  elements  that  prom- 
ise its  successful  advocacy.” 

The  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  prob- 
ably' defeated,  and  if  this  should  be  the  happy  re- 
sult, it  would  be  due  entirely  to  discussion.  Before 
the  present  session  of  Congress  began,  the  friends 
of  annexation,  and  notably  Mr.  McKinley,  were 
sure  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified  at  once.  In- 
deed, the  opponents  of  annexation  were  treated 
with  the  disdain  that  is  essentially  due  from  men 
of  feeling  like  annexationists  and  Jingoes  towards 
men  who  reason  and  go  slow.  But  there  was  a 
hitch  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme,  and 
first  we  heard  that  annexationists  lacked  three  of 
the  necessary'  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  then 
that  they'  lacked  five,  and  now  that  they'  lack  eight 
or  ten.  As  discussion  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  pro- 
ject has  been  going  on  during  all  this  time,  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  our  assertion  that  discus- 
sion has  brought  it  to  this  happy  pass.  Discussion 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  folly  of 
the  scheme  of  annexing  to  this  country  a distant 


group  of  islands,  inhabited  by  a people  mainly 
alien,  and  for  whose  government,  if  they  should 
be  annexed,  we  have  no  adequate  machinery. 
If  the  question  comes  up  in  the  form  of  a new 
joint  resolution  providing  for  annexation  by  law 
instead  of  by  treaty,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  further  and  open  discussion  that  will  accom- 
pany' the  attempt  to  pass  such  a resolution  will  still 
further  clarify  the  minds  of  all  of  our  Congress 
men,  so  that  they  will  see  that  the  American  people 
are  sensible  and  shrewd,  and  in  the  end  would  dis 
approveof  Representatives  who  voted  to  thrust  such 
a burden  as  Hawaii  upon  their  republic.  A law 
to  take  into  its  jurisdiction  a foreign  people,  most 
of  whom  are  unwilling  to  come,  certainly  seems 
foreign  to  the  purpose  and  nature  of  a republic. 

Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  charges  of  manslaughter  on  which 
they  have  been  on  trial  for  some  time.  We 
believe,  on  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  jury  and  that  is  known  to  the  public, 
that  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  just,  and  that 
Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  are  to  be  honored 
for  resorting  to  extreme  measures  in  upholding 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  Such  extreme  measures 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  very  much  oftener  than 
they  are  in  this  country.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
law  is  all  the  sovereignty  that  we  have,  and  suc- 
cessful assaults  upon  it  make  for  anarchy.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  daily- 
newspapers  in  treating  of  this  subject  has  been 
shameful.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  officers  of 
the  law  were  guilty  of  murder;  the  case  has  been 
tried  outside  of  the  court  room;  the  accused  were 
convicted  without  a particle  of  evidence;  and  now 
that  the  trial  has  ended  in  acquittal,  the  judge,  the 
jury',  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  are  exposed 
to  virulent  abuse,  including  indecent  caricature. 
The  extreme  limit  of  criminal  defiance  of  the  law 
and  of  murderous  intent  was  reached  by  one  news- 
paper, which  cunningly  suggested  to  the  miners 
that  they  throw  a dynamite  bomb  among  the  depu- 
ties as  they  sat  in  the  court-room.  This  one  bit  of 
defiance  colors  the  whole  attitude  of  that  part  of 
the  daily  press  which  made  it  its  business  to  try-  and 
condemn  the  accused  outside  of  the  court-house, 
and  without  regard  to  what  was  going  on  inside: 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  and  this 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  press  will  grow,  until 
the  courts  determine  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt  every  editor  who  is  guilty  of  in- 
fringing upon  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of 
judges  and  juries. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PEACE. 
rpHERE  ought  to  be  no  war  between  Spain 
X and  the  United  States,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  Spain  is  criminally  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine , we  are  sure  that  the 
two  governments  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  a 
conflict.  Whether  that  demonstration  be  possible 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Most  people  who  have 
kept  their  heads,  and  permitted  their  reason  to  pre- 
vail, believe  that  it  -will  be  impossible,  and  sincere 
patriots  hope  that  Spain  is  not  guilty.  But  al- 
though there  is  no  real  cause  for  war,  it  is  a blind 
and  ignorant  statesman  who  does  not  recognize 
one  of  the  best -known  facts  of  history',  and  who 
does  not  know  that  most  wars  have  been  causeless, 
and  that  unreasoning  rage  and  prejudice  often 
drive  nations  to  fighting  for  nothing,  apparently, 
but  the  relief  of  their  passions.  Therefore  we  must 
commend  the  action  of  the  government  in  making 
ready.  We  accept  with  a certain  feeling  of  re- 
lief the  hearty,  speedy,  and  unanimous  response  of 
Congress  to  the  request  of  the  President  for  money, 
and  for  additional  forces  of  men  and  ships.  In- 
deed, every  American  must  rejoice  that  on  the 
coming  of  the  crisis  all  parties  have  united  in  vot- 
ing to  the  Executive  the  money  and  the  power 
that  may'  be  needed  for  the  national  defence,  and 
in  trusting  the  expenditure  of  the  money  and  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  the  discretion  and  wisdom 
of  the  President  and  his  advisers.  We  rejoice  in 
this  exhibition  of  patriotism,  for  it  proves  again, 
what  has  been  proved  more  than  once,  that  a de- 
mocracy is  effective  whenever  it  believes  itself  in 
danger.  Besides,  this  show  of  determination,  of 
confidence  in  the  government.  oT  unanimity,  and 
of  power,  will  make  for  peace.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  said  of  late  concerning  the  virtue  of  be- 
ing prepared  for  war,  but  it  has  come  chiefly-  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  talk  war,  whether  the  na- 
tion is  prepared  or  not.  But  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  be  thickening,  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a strong  and  resourceful  nation  like 
the  United  States  is  the  demonstration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  all  its  citizens  to  subordinate,  for  the  na- 
tional defence,  their  politics  and  their  ordinary 
antipathies  and  their  business  interests  to  the 
general  welfare.  In  presenting  to  Spain  an  un- 
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broken  front,  and  in  showing  to  her  and  to  Europe 
that,  if  war  shall  unhappily  come,  the  United  States 
will  be  ready  to  bear  its  part  and  to  exert  all  its 
power,  a great  precaution  against  war  has  been 
taken,  and,  once  more,  the  country  has  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  wise  moderation  of  the  President  and 
of  Speaker  Reed,  and  for  their  readiness  to  act  the 
moment  it  became  evident  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  give  assurance  to  the  Spanish  people  that 
if  they  make  war  on  the  United  States  they  will 
be  obliged  to  reckon  with  millions  of  patriots  and 
millions  of  money. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  reason  for  war; 
and  if  war  comes,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  for- 
mally declared  by  either  government.  Each  gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  best  to  preserve  the  peace. 
So  far  as  the  Spanish  government  is  concerned,  it 
has  more  than  once  betrayed  a deep  solicitude  to 
avoid  war.  Sagasta  and  the  Queen-Regent  know 
that  war  is  almost  impossible  for  Spain.  The 
bankers  of  Paris  and  Loudon,  who  own  her  bonds, 
may  advance  more  money  to  her  to  save  invest- 
ments that  they  have  already  made,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  fact  that  she  is  bankrupt,  and  that 
her  drafts  upon  her  men  and  boys  for  service  in 
Cuba  have  wellnigh  exhausted  her  military  re- 
sources. But  the  Spanish  government  is  not  the 
Spanish  Jingoes  any  more  than  our  own  Jingoes 
are  the  McKinley  administration.  The  govern- 
ment will  do  its  best  to  prevent  war,  and  it  has  al- 
ready, on  more  than  one  occasion,  gone  as  far  as 
prudence  will  permit  to  avoid  a conflict.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  the  yielding  of  a point  to  the 
United  States  will  not  be  possible  without  bringing 
on  a revolution,  and  the  refusal  to  yield,  or  the 
revolution  that  may  follow  surrender,  may  lead  to 
some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Spain  which  will 
make  war  inevitable. 

If  war  is  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
come  in  this  way,  and  not  through  any  act  com- 
mitted by  this  country.  If  we  are  to  fight  Spain, 
if  we  are  to  “be  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war, 
with  its  killings,  with  its  carrion  on  the  field,  and 
its  Jingo  vultures  nesting  in  the  sutlers’  tents, 
may  we  go  into  the  war  like  gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians, and  not  like  blathering  bullies.  We  have 
expressed  our  opinion  of  our  own  Jingoes  and  their 
conduct  with  all  the  plainness  of  speech  at  our 
command.  We  know  the  few  who  are  not  medi- 
leval  philosophers  to  be  knaves  or  fools.  They 
have  done  their  best  to  bring  about  war,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  admirable 
equipoise  of  the  President,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  succeed. 

But  it  is  different  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple are  nearly  all  Jingoes — at  least  nearly  all  who 
are  heard  at  the  present  time  are  Jingoes— and  they 
are  ignorant  and  malicious.  They  believe  in  their 
very  hearts  what  the  South  professed  to  believe  of 
the  North — before  the  temper  of  the  North  had 
been  tried  on  Southern  battle-fields.  They  believe 
that  victory  will  attend  the  Spanish  arms  from  the 
moment  that  war  is  entered  upon,  that  the  Spanish 
navy  is  stronger  than  our  own,  that  Spain  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  that  she  will 
at  least  have  material  aid  from  France.  The  Span- 
ish newspapers  are  as  violent  and  as  mendacious  as 
our  own  yellow  journals,  and  much  more  danger- 
ous, because  they  appeal  to  an  ignorant  people 
who  believe  what  their  screamers  tell  them,  and 
apparently  there  is  no  antidote.  There  are  politi- 
cians, too,  in  Spain  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
plunge  their  country  into  deeper  trouble  if  by  do- 
ing so  they  can  wreck  the  present  monarchy;  per- 
haps they  would  be  content  to  do  so  if  they  might 
thereby  wreck  the  present  ministry.  There  are 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  also,  chief  among 
them  Weyler  himself,  who  hold  that  it  is  better 
to  give  up  Cuba  at  the  end  of  a war.  even  an  un- 
successful war,  with  a power  like  the  United  States, 
than  to  surrender  to  the  insurgents.  The  Sagasta 
government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  hold  in  check 
Spain’s  violent,  vicious,  and  degraded  populace,  for 
the  voice  of  the  moderate  and  reasonable  Spaniard 
has  not  been  heard  very  distinctly  in  the  present 
trouble. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  danger  of  war,  it  comes 
from  the  frenzy  of  mad  Jingoes  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  acting  and  reacting  upon  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions existing  in  Spain.  If  war  come,  except  in  the 
unlikely  case  of  the  finding  of  a criminal  design 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  it  is  likely  to  follow 
a hasty  and  unfortunate  blow  delivered  by  a com- 
paratively unimportant  person,  for  whose  act,  how- 
ever, Spain  will  be  responsible,  or  else  delivered 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  avoid  a revolution, 
or,  finally,  by  the  revolutionists  themselves,  and 
!>opular  frenzy  bears  directly  upon  these  possibili- 
ties. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  well  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  united  to  assure 
the  world,  including  the  Spanish  jieople.  that  this 
country  will  defend  itself,  and  in  its  defence  will 
make  aggressive  war  with  all  its  vigor  and  with 
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all  the  great  power  and  resources  at  its  command. 
The  United  States  government  has  done  its  best  to 
preserve  the  peace  by  reasonable  conduct,  just  ob- 
servation of  its  international  duties,  and  wise  self- 
restraint.  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  possibilities 
aroused  by  Jingo  cries  here,  and  worse  and  more 
vicious  Jingoism  abroad,  it  takes  one  step  more 
for  the  cause  of  peace  by  making  ready  for  war. 


NATIONAL  HONOR. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

The  honor  of  a person,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  is  his  moral  dignity.  To  offend  or 
wound  a person’s  honor  means  to  deny  or  im- 
peach his  moral  dignity  so  as  to  lower  it  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  and  perhaps  also  in  his  own 
self-respect.  To  forfeit  one’s  honor  means  to  do 
something,  or  to  permit  something  to  be  done, 
which  is  incompatible  with  one’s  moral  dignity. 
This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 
What  true  honor  consists  in,  what  constitutes  an 
offence  to  one’s  honor,  and  how  the  offended  honor 
can  or  should  be  vindicated  or  restored,  are  ques- 
tions which  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times  have  received  different  answers,  according 
to  the  different  conventional  conceptions  of  honor 
or  the  different  states  of  civilization  there  and  then 
prevailing. 

Whatever  divergences  of  opinion  on  these  points 
may  still  exist  in  this  country,  no  American  capa- 
ble of  sober  reflection  can  seriously  hold  the  belief 
that  considerations  of  national  honor  would  re- 
quire, or  even  that  its  moral  dignity  would  permit, 
this  great  republic  to  swagger  about  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  a chip  on  its  shoulder, 
shaking  its  fist  under  everybody's  nose,  and  telling 
the  world  on  every  possible  occasion  that  we  can 
“ whip  ” any  power  that  might  choose  to  resent 
this,  and  that  we  would  be  rather  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity for  doing  so.  A private  individual 
taking  such  an  attitude  would  certainly  not  be 
called  a gentleman.  He  would  be  considered  a 
vulgar  bully.  If  *a  person  of  great  physical 
strength,  he  would  be  feared  by  some,  esteemed 
by  nobody,  and  heartily  detested  as  a public 
nuisance  by  the  whole  decent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. A nation  playing  such  a role  would  deserve 
and  meet  with  the  same  judgment  in  the  family  of 
civilized  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
cultivate  within  itself  those  forces  of  evil  which 
are  always  developed  by  a perversion  of  the  sense 
of  honor,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  true  moral 
dignity  and  of  genuine  self-respect. 

Neither  would  any  American  having  the  honor 
of  his  country  sincerely  at  heart  find  it  compatible 
with  the  true  moral  dignity  of  this  great  republic 
that  the  American  people  should  always  be  ner- 
vously on  the  lookout  for  something  to  offend  or 
affront  it,  and  eager  to  construe  as  a grievous  in- 
jury or  a deadly  insult  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  capable  of  an  unpleasant  interpretation,  in 
order  to  avenge  it.  He  would  remember  the  com- 
mon experience  of  private  life  that  the  honor  of  the 
“hero”  of  many  so-called  “affairs  of  honor,”  the 
ever-ready  duellist,  is  apt  to  be  not  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, and  that  few  things  are  more  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  a gentleman  than  a propensity  to  pick 
unnecessary  quurrels— that  is.  quarrels  which  might 
honorably  be  avoided.  There  is  one  duty  which 
strong  men  and  strong  nations  that  are  imbued 
with  a true  sense  of  honor,  will  never  forget.  It  is 
that  the  strong  should  scrupulously  abstain  from 
abusing  their  strength  when  dealing  with  the 
weak.  Strong  men  and  strong  nations  conscious 
of  their  moral  dignity  will  be  slow  to  take  offence. 
They  will,  of  course,  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
injured,  or  insulted,  or  trifled  with,  or  balked  by 
anybody  at  will,  or  to  any  length ; but  they  will  be 
especially  solicitous  to  exhaust  all  peaceable  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  just  demands,  or  for 
the  amicable  composition  of  differences,  before  their 
superiority  of  brute  strength  is  brought  into  play. 
They  can  afford  and  they  should  use  the  greater 
forbearance,  as  it  cannot  be  charged  either  to  weak- 
ness or  timidity. 

A true  sense  of  national  honor  will  move  the 
American  people  to  keep  this  well  in  mind  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  not  intended  to  inquire 
here  what  our  grievance  against  Spain  may  be. 
Let  us  assume  it  to  be  very  grave.  What  will 
then  be  the  situation  ? This  republic  is  very  strong. 
Spain  is,  in  comparison,  very  weak.  We  have  a pop- 
ulation of  nearly  75.000,000.  Spain  has  18.000,000. 
We  are  immensely  rich  in  ready  means  and  still 
undeveloped  resources.  Spain  is  poor,  with  a 
heavy  debt  and  impaired  credit.  Although  Spain 
might  annoy  us  much  with  her  fleet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities, in  case  of  war.  there  is  no  doubt 
of  our  ability  to  defeat  her  thoroughly  in  a con- 
test the  final  result  of  which  depends  upon  mate- 


rial staying  power  and  the  tenacity  of  the  popular 
spirit.  Nobody  questions  this.  Our  manifest  su- 
periority is  so  great  that  there  would  be  little  glory 
in  our  triumph.  Neither  are  we  in  the  situation 
of  a people  whose  reputation  as  to  courage,  bravery, 
or  patriotism  is  still  to  be  established.  All  this  is 
so  well  known  and  so  universally  acknowledged 
that  no  forbearance  on  our  part  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  misinterpreted  as  a lack  of  power  or 
of  pluck— or  that,  in  fact,  it  can  appear  as  any- 
thing else  than  the  considerate  self-control  of  con- 
scious strength.  “But,”  we  are  told,  “ the  ‘dons’ 
are  insolent.  Unless  we  give  them  a sound  beating, 
they  will  say  that  the  Americans  are  afraid  of 
them!”*  Well,  what  of  it  if  they  were  foolish 
enough  to  say  or  even  to  think  so?  Would  any- 
body else  believe  it?  Would  it  in  any  manner 
diminish  the  power  of  this  republic  or  lower  its 
moral  dignity,  its  national  honor,  in  the  estimation 
of  other  nations  or  in  its  own?  No;  if  this  repub- 
lic, conscious  of  its  superior  strength,  seeks  to  ob- 
tain what  it  considers  just  and  proper,  with  that 
generous  forbearance  which  is  the  finest  privilege 
of  the  strong  when  dealing  with  the  weak,  and 
avoids  war  with  sedulous  solicitude,  until  all  hon- 
est efforts  to  preserve  peace  have  been  exhausted  in 
vain,  and  thinks  of  it  then  only  as  an  extreme  exi- 
gency and  a most  unwelcome  one,  it  will  serve  the 
national  honor,  the  moral  dignity  of  the  nation, 
infinitely  better  than  by  the  most  grandiloquent 
bluster  or  by  any  unnecessary  demonstration  that 
we  are  strong  enough  to  “whip”  anybody  whenever 
we  like. 

For  a just  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
national  honor  in  the  premises  it  may  be  useful  to 
look  also  at  the  Spanish  side  of  the  question.  Spain, 
as  the  weaker  party,  will  be  much  more  open  to 
the  imputation  of  timidity  if  she  yields  on  any 
dubious  point.  Her  proverbial  pride  may  render 
it  therefore  especially  painful  to  her  to  abandon 
any  position  she  once  has  held.  The  impulse  to 
vindicate  what  she  conceives  to  be  her  national 
honor  by  fighting  at  any  cost  to  the  last  extremity 
for  what  she  had  once  cluimed  as  her  right,  or 
against  what  she  had  once  denounced  as  a wrong 
or  an  indignity,  may  therefore  be  especially  poteut 
with  her,  even  though  she  might  herself  feel  that 
she  could  not  justly  maintain  her  contentions.  But 
if  she  were  conscious  of  that,  would  her  national 
honor  demand  that  she  should  at  least  try  to  up- 
hold those  contentions  at  the  cost  of  more  bloody 
and  destructive  war?  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  character  of  Spanish  rule,  nobody  will  say 
that  the  Spanish  nation  needs  further  proof  of  its 
courage  or  national  spirit.  Of  those  qualities  at 
least  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure 
with  which  Spain  has  struggled  to  keep  her  grasp 
upon  Cuba  has  given  new'  and  ample  demonstra- 
tion. In  that  respect,  therefore,  her  national  honor 
would  not  be  jeoparded  by  submission  to  any  fair 
demands,  if  such  were  made  upon  her  on  our  part. 

Neither  would  her  national  honor,  in  any  sense, 
suffer  by  the  abandonment  of  Cuba  as  soon  as  she 
has  to  admit  that  her  rule  over  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  There 
has  been  a rumor  that  the  proud  Spaniard,  when 
the  loss  of  Cuba  becomes  certain,  will  then,  for  na- 
tional honor’s  sake,  provoke  a w'ar  with  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  preserve  at  least  the  appearance  of 
succumbing  only  to  the  superior  strength  of  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  No  misconcep- 
tion of  national  honor  could  be  more  grotesque 
than  the  fancy  that  the  moral  dignity  of  a nation 
can  better  be  saved  by  punishing  one’s  self  with  an 
absolutely  useless  demonstration  of  willingness  to 
shed  more  blood  and  to  squander  more  wealth 
and  to  create  more  misery,  than  by  a wise  and 
decorous  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  It  is  a 
monstrous  notion,  which  can  have  sprung  only 
from  some  very  much  overheated  brain;  but  it 
fairly  illustrates  the  strange  confusion  of  ideas  in 
which  national  honor  figures  as  something  that 
stands  above  the  dictates  of  common-sense,  as  well 
as  of  common  morality. 

We  have  had  much  of  this  wild  sort  of  talk  in 
this  country,  and  we  may  have  more.  But  there 
is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  it  will  not  run 
away  with  the  self-respect  of  the  American  people. 
We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  self-contained  dignity 
with  which  so  far  President  McKinley  and  his 
ministers  have  conducted  our  foreign  affairs  amid 
the  excitements  of  the  day  ; proud  of  the  wellnigh 
unanimous  applause  which  the  calm  attitude  of 
those  in  power  has  elicited  from  the  citizenship 
of  the  country;  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  a bill 
to  put  the  republic  in  a shite  of  defence  could  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress  without  hot  appeals  to 
warlike  passions.  This  gives  us  a taste  of  that 
sense  of  national  honor  which  draws  its  inspira- 
tion not  from  hysterical  spasms,  but  from  sober 
wisdom;  not  from  the  brutal  wautonness  of  su- 
perior strength,  but  from  the  noble  resolve  to  be 
all  the  more  just  and  generous,  because  strong. 
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V.  8.  S.  « Minneapolis.” 

IJ.  S.  TUG  “SAMOSET,”  LIEUT.  YORKE  NOEL,  PLACED 
IN  COMMISSION  AS  A DESPATCH-BOAT. 


IT.  s.  CRUISER  ‘‘COLUMBIA,-’  CAPTAIN  J.  II.  SANDS, 
IN  DRY  DOCK— STERN  VIEW. 


U.  S.  RAM  “KATA11D1N. 


U.  S.  MONITOR  “ MIANTONOMOII,"  CAPTAIN  MORTIMER  L.  JOHNSON. 
NAVAL  ACTIVITY— FITTING  OUT  VESSELS  FOR  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  FLEET  AT  THE  NAVY-YARD,  LEAGUE  ISLAND,  PHILADELPHIA. — [Skk  I»jm*  283.] 


THE  DRAMA. 

The  Criterion  Independent  Theatre  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  lovers  of  the  drama  in  New  York  for  having 
had  the  energy,  the  wise  judgment,  and  Ihe  courage  to 
produce,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  Echegaray's 
powerful  work,  “ El  Gran  Gu lento.”  It  seems  a pity  that 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  instead  of  one  of  the  regular  the- 
atres, should  have  been  chosen  for  the  week’s  perform- 
ances; it  is  probable,  however,  that  none  of  the  regular 
theatres  could  have  been  secured.  Certainly  “El  Gran 
Galeoto,”  even  in  the  admirably  condensed,  coherent,  and 
altogether  effective  English  version  made  by  Miss  Maude 
Banks,  would  not,  for  several  reasons,  have  been  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  average  theatrical  manager.  In 
the  first  place,  it  appeals  strongly  to  the  intelligence — 
that  is,  it  makes  people  think.  Now  to  make  people  think 
is  exactly  what  the  average  manager  wishes  to  avoid,  for 
he  knows  that  most  people  go  to  the  theatre  merely  to  l>e 
amused,  to  be  relaxed  after  the  day’s  cares.  Then,  loo, 
“ El  Gran  Galeoto  ’’  ends  unhappily— a disastrous  feature, 
according  to  the  theatrical  manager.  Most  shocking  of 
all,  the  drama  is  “literary.”  So  it  is  plain  that  if  the 
Criterion  Independent  Theatre  did  not  exist,  we  could  not 
have  hoped  to  see  the  great  Spanish  play  on  any  metro- 
politan stage.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  seems  rather 
amusing  that  the  recent  performances  should  have  shown 
“El  Gran  Galeoto”  to  he  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
vivid,  and  dramatic  plays  seen  in  this  country  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

For  craftsmanship  “El  Gran  Galeoto"  might  be  taken 
ns  a model.  Throughout  the  drama  there  is  not  a super- 
fluous incident,  nor  an  unnecessary  word.  On  the  rise  of 
the  curtain  the  case  is  presented  in  a few  swift  scenes,  and 
swiftly,  logically,  and  inevitably  the  climax  is  developed. 
Here  are  three  honest  people  living  happily  together  in 
Madrid— a young  wife,  a husband  considerably  older,  and 
a young  poet,  the  son  of  the  husband’s  old  friend.  Into 
their  home  come  two  prying  relatives,  who  make  their 
“duty "an  excuse  for  repeating  the  inevitable  slander. 
The  husband  repudiates  it  angrily,  and  holds  out  his  arms 
to  his  wife.  The  young  man  insists  upon  leaving  the 
house.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  husband  becomes  watch- 
ful. suspicious,  nt  last  almost  crazy  with  jealousy;  but  he 
still  tries  to  convince  himself  that  he  believes  nothing. 
When  he  hears  that  the  youth  is  about  to  fight  a duel  in 
vindication  of  his  wife’s  name,  he  loses  all  restraint.  Such 
a meeting,  lie  argues,  would  make  his  wife  love  her  cham- 
pion even  if  she  had  not  loved  him  before.  So  he  forces 
his  way  into  the  presence  of  the  traducer,  insults  him,  and 
crosses  swords  with  him  at  once.  He  is  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  carried  into  the  very  apartment  were  his  wife  has 
gone  to  dissuade  the  youth  from  defending  her.  His  sus- 
picion then  becomes' a conviction,  and  the  drama  closes 
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with  his  death,  and  with  the  dishonor  of  the  two  young 
people,  who  have  no  recourse  but  to  verify  the  slander  by 
going  away  together. 

The  drama  was  very  strongly  presented  by  a company 
that  included  Mr.  Eben  Plympton  as  the  husband,  Miss 
Maude  Banks  as  the  wife,  and  Mr.  John  Blair  as  the  young 
poet.  Mr.  Plympton  acted  with  fine  impetuosity,  giving 
the  character  exactly  the  right  emphasis.  He  ought  to  be 
seen  more  often  in  New  York.  It  was  a satisfaction  to 
observe  that  he  has  modified  his  old  habit  of  over-nice 
enunciation,  which  used  to  make  some  of  his  performances 
very  irritating.  Miss  Banks  lias  never  done  anything  in 
New  York  to  compare  with  her  acting  in  this  Spanish 
piece;  it  was  natural,  effective,  and  nearly  always  finish- 
ed, her  only  fault  being  a tendency  to  become  shrill  when 
she  meant  to  be  passionate.  Mr.  Blair  made  a very  strong 
impression  on  the  audience ; his  work  in  his  earlier  scenes 
lacked  ease  and  variety,  hut  as  the  drama  developed  in  in- 
tensity he  rose  to  considerable  power.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  an  inspiring  presentation  of  an  uncommonly  fine 
play. 

Mr.  David  Bispham’s  adaptation  of  a romantic  one-act 
play  from  the  German,  with  Beethoven  ns  the  central 
figure,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  a regular  play-house, 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  one  afternoon  last  week.  It  is 
very  imperfectly  constructed,  the  speeches  are  clumsy, 
and  the  wTork  has  a very  slight  artistic  value;  neverthe- 
less, it  possesses  charm,  of  a dangerously  sentimental  kind, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  representation  of  the  great  composer  is 
very  interesting.  Even  if  the  piece  had  been  less  satis- 
factory than  it  proved  to  he,  it  would  have  given  pleasure 
to  the  audience  on  account  of  the  vigorous  acting  of  Mr. 
David  Bispliam — one  of  those  rare  opera-singers  who  are 
able  really  to  interpret  a role.  Mr.  Bispham’s  make-up 
was  a marvellous  imitation  of  the  well-known  picture  of 
the  master,  and  his  big.  sonorous  voice  lent  to  his  speeches 
the  effect  of  music.  The  actor  was  very  successful  in  de- 
picting Beethoven’s  profound  absorption  and  melancholy, 
as  well  ns  those  outbursts  of  joy  and  tenderness  at  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  his  beloved  Adelaide.  Miss  Julie 
Opp  gave  a very  beautiful  impersonation  of  the  title  part. 
In  the  touching  scene  of  her  parting  with  Beethoven,  at  the 
close  of  the  drama,  she  succeeded  in  expressing  a great 
deal  of  genuine  feeling.  Since  her  first  appearance  here 
this  winter  Miss  Opp  has  considerably  gained  in  authority 
of  bearing  and  in  finish.  Mannerisms  threatened  to  be  her 
bane,  hut  these  she  has  already  shown  a disposition  to 
correct. 

A few  weeks  ago,  when  a little  play  called  “Danger- 
field  '{to,”  by  Mildred  Dowling,  was  presented  at  a benefit 
in  New  York,  it  was  received  with  such  favor  that  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  put  it  ou  at  Hoyt’s  Theatre  in  connec- 


tion with  that  dreary  farce, “Oh,  Susannah!”  Its  success 
may  he  attributed  less  to  its  very  dubious  merits  than  to 
the  delightful  aeting  of  Miss  Annie  Bussell.  The  repre- 
sentation that  it  gives  of  a dissipated  young  Harvard 
man,  though  grossly  exaggerated,  is  perhaps  less  absurd 
tlmn  the  characterization  of  t he  suburban  Boston  girl,  who 
pretends  to  swear  and  to  become  tipsy  in  order  to  shock 
Dangerfield  '05  into  reformation.  However,  audiences 
like  these  travesties  of  human  nature,  which,  to  be  fair, 
are  in  this  instance  partly  atoned  for  by  brightness  of 
dialogue.  The  piece  has  done  good  service  in  giving 
Miss  Annie  Russell  a chance  of  reappearing  on  the  New 
York  stage,  where  she  ought  to  he  regularly  employed. 
Miss  Russell  is  one  of  the  few  really  fine  artists  i lint  we 
have,  and  she  has  never  displayed  tier  skill  more  ingen- 
iously than  in  this  foolish  curtain-raiser.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  think  of  the  material  our  actors  are  obliged  to  ex- 
ploit. It  seems  astonishing  that  any  of  them  should  be 
able  to  keep  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Frank  Mills,  who  play- 
ed with  Miss  Russell,  inis  never  shown  a disposition  even 
to  approximate  nature;  he  believes  lie  can  do  better.  So 
he  co-operated  with  the  creator  of  Dangerfield.  '95  in  mak- 
ing the  character  ridiculously  theatrical. 

Actors  like  Mr.  Mills  ought  to  go  and  see  Miss  Beatrice 
Ilerford,  who  is  now  giving  some  recitals  in  New  Yoik. 
Miss  Herford  recites  monologues  which  she  has  herself 
written,  each  being  a distinct  reproduction  of  character. 
She  appears  on  the  stage  without  accessories  of  any  kind, 
and  she  relies  for  her  effects  wholly  on  variations  of  speech 
and  manner.  Without  the  least  exaggeration,  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  artifice  or  of  a striving  for  points, 
she  gives  absolutely  vivid  and  lifelike,  ns  well  ns  most 
amusing  characterizations.  At  the  Waldorf-Astoria  the 
other  day  she  delivered  several  of  these  monologues,  in 
which  she  impersonated  a woman  book-agent,  several 
New'  England  types,  and  the  travelling  English  woman. 
It  was  a very  unique  and  remarkable  performance,  and  it 
illustrated,  among  other  things,  how  much  an  impersona- 
tor gains  by  going  straight  to  life  for  inspiration,  instead 
of  perpetuating,  as  so  many  of  our  actors  do,  the  absurd 
conventions  of  generations  of  had  performers. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robbins,  an  American  actress,  born  in 
Kentucky,  who  has  lived  for  eight  years  in  England,  and 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  productions  in  Lon- 
don of  plays  by  Ibsen,  is  to  give  next  week,  at  a matinee 
in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  the  first  performance  in  this 
country  of  Ibsen's  “ Hedda  Gabler."  If  this  venture  re- 
ceives sufficient  encouragement,  Miss  Robbins  will  present 
a series  of  Ibsen  plays.  In  London,  besides  appearing  in 
Ibsen  roles,  Miss  Robbins's  most,  ambitious  work  was  clone 
in  Mr.  Tree's  production  of  “Diplomacy,”  in  which  she 
played  the  part  of  the  Countess  Zicka. 

John  D.  Barry. 
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NAVAL  ACTIVITY— PITTING  OUT  VESSELS  AND  ENLISTING  CHEWS  FOR  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  FLEET.  [Skk  Park  270.] 

1.  Rushing  Work  on  the  U.  8.  Ram  “ Katahdin,”  Commander  G.  F.  F.  Wilde,  League  Island.  2.  Calking  Decks  and  preparing  Mounts  for  Rapid-Fire  Guns 
on  U.  S.  Monitor  “ Miantonomoh,”  League  Island.  3.  Types  of  Applicants  for  Enlistment,  New  York  Navy-Yard.  Brooklyn.  4.  Boxing  the  Cot 
pass — a wonld-he  Recruit  before  the  Enlisting  Officer,  on  Board  U.  8.  Receiving-Ship  “Vermont,”  Navy-Yard,  Brooklyn, 
waiting  their  8.  ReeeivinjgShip  “Richmond."  Navy-Yatd.  League  I-lan  I.  T>.  Gun  Deck.  U.  S.  Receiving  Ship  II 

tLiii’ning  Ronsd. 
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HAVANA. 

March  n,  lays. 

On  March  3 three  sets  of  divers  were  engaged  in  work- 
ing on  the  Maine  — the  Spaniards,  the  American  naval 
divers,  and  the  divers  of  the  wrecking  company. 

The  Spaniards  are  performing  their  work  in  a desultory 
way.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  their  examination, 
as  they  are  pursuing  it,  can  be  ail  effective  and  proper  one. 
Li  ttlei  merest  is  fell  in  their  doings,  and  less  in  the  com- 
ing verdict  of  the  committee  to  whom  they  will  report  the 
result  of  their  work. 

Our  naval  divers  are  working  with  a view  to  a further 
report  to  the  court  of  inquiry  when  it  returns  to  this 
port. 

An  occasional  body  is  recovered.  But  now  the  bodies 
are  so  decomposed  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  The  work  of 
identification  and  burial  has  been  attended  to  by  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Maine.  There  are  at  present.  164  men  buried  in 
Colon  Cemetery.  The  coffin  of  each  man  is  numbered,  and 
where  the  dead  man  has  not  been  identified  the  chaplain 
has  a description  of  the  body  under  that  number.  After 
five  years  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  any  of  the  bodies 
to  American  soil.  As  soon  as  the  chaplain  can  see  the 
descriptions  of  tire  enlisted  men  on  file  in  Washington  he 
believes  he  will  be  able  to  identify  many  of  the  men  now 
unknown.  It  has  been  ordered  that  all  bodies  recovered 
in  future  from  the  wreck  be  sent  to  Key  West.  The  Boche 
left  Havana  March  6,  bearing  five  of  the  latest  recovered 
bodies  to  American  soil.  There  remain  at  this  date, 
March  9,  about  eighty-five  bodies  in  the  wreck. 

The  wrecking  company  now  have  two  boats  along- 
side the  Maine.  The  I.  J.  Merritt , with  a lighter  in  tow, 
arrived  here  on  March  2.  The  company’s  men  are  sys- 
tematically pursuing  the  work  of  salvage. 

The  wrecking  tug  Right  Arm  has  returned  to  the  United 
States.  She  was  found  to  be  too  light  for  the  work  in 
question.  This  leaves  the  Merritt  and  the  lighter  Sharp 
at  present  moored  to  the  wreck  of  the  Maine. 

An  ensign  of  the  New  York  came  over  to  Havana  to 
take  charge  of  the  American  divers  working  on  the  Maine. 
In  the  beginning  his  duties  were  such  as  are  befitting  an 
ensign.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  divers  were  in- 
clined to  talk  too  freely  of  important  discoveries  below- 
water,  and  the  ensign’s  duty  gradually  changed  into  that 
\ of  guardian  to  the  tongue  of  the  most  communicative 
i diver.  This  diver  in  question  is  an  active  man,  and  eov- 
| ers  much  ground  in  a day,  but  he  has  never  been  seen, 
day  or  night,  without  the  ensign  close  at  his  side. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  some  of  the  men  who  were 
asleep  on  the  Maine  when  the  explosion  occurred,  aud 
who  were  saved,  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  what 
happened.  They  returned  to  consciousness  on  board  the 
City  of  Washington  or  in  hospitals,  surprised  at  not  being 
in  their  own  bunks.  So  it  is  a tenable  supposition  that 
many  of  the  men  who  were  asleep  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  who  were  killed,  were  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  death. 

Certain  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  visited  the 
city  of  Matanzas  on  March  2.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
visit  will  result  in  some  of  the  American  relief  being  sent 
to  that  city,  where  the  suffering  is  great.  There  are  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand  starving  people  in 
Matanzas,  out  of  a total  population,  at  the  present  day-,  of 
le'-s  than  forty  thousand;  and  so  far  not  one  pound  of  the 
American  relief,  contributed  by  the  people  of  our  country 
and  consigned  to  General  Lee  in  Havana,  has  reached 
Matanzas.  The  distribution  of  this  American  food  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  by  General  Lee.  Now  that  the  members  of  this 
society  have  had  ample  time  to  perfect  their  arrange- 
ments of  distribution,  and  that  they  are  not  hampered  at 
this  day  by  lack  of  sufficient  food,  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion should  advance  rapidly,  and  the  heart-rending  appeals 
from  Matanzas  and  Sugua  la  Grande  should  receive 
prompt  answers  It  is  said  that  they  would  have  their  first 
instalment  of  food  into  Matanzas  by  March  6,  and  into 
Sagua  la  Grande  soon  after.  It  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter if  this  relief  had  been  shipped  directly  to  the  seaports, 
instead  of  sending  it  first  to  Havana,  as  has  been  done. 
Then  there  would  not  have  been  several  hundred  tons  of 
food  idle  in  the  warehouses  of  this  city,  while  in  Matanzas 
alone  the  destitution  and  absolute  want  were  beyond 
words.  If  the  report  from  New  York,  saying  that  the 
consignments  of  food  and  medicine  are  to  be  made  direct- 
ly to  Matanzas  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  be  true,  it  is  a good 
thing,  and  a sign  that  we  may  hope  for  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  this  relief  in  the  future. 

On  March  4 certain  Americans  paid  the  first  honors  to 
the  dead  of  the  Maine.  A statement  was  issued  as  fol- 
lows: 

Havana,  Ciua.  fW,r„<iry  9S,  1x98. 

American  Citizens  at  Havana,— The  first  wreiith  of  flower* 
placed  mi  the  graves  of  the  260  dead  heroes  ot  the  battle -ship 

Mail  it. 

May  the  American  citizens  continue  this  eacti  year,  and  keep  sacred 
their  memory. 

We  all  some  day  will  have  passed  awny,  but  may  our  country  and 
the  memory  ol  these  heroes  “ Live  on  Forever.” 

On  that  afternoon  about  sixty  Americans,  including  Con- 
sul-General Lee,  Captain  Sigsbee,  and  Chaplain  Chidwiek 
of  the  Maine,  drove  out  to  the  cemetery  Cristobal  Colon. 
After  a short  opening  address  the  chaplain  made  a prayer, 
and  the  wreaths  were  placed  reverently  on  the  upturned 
soil  of  the  mounds. 

This  occurrence  has  its  interest  as  being  the  first  public 
testimony  of  honor  tendered  these  men  in  this  city.  This 
appeal  to  the  American  citizens  of  Havana  will  surely  he 
heard  by  our  country  at  large,  and  in  tlie  future,  on  tbe 
proper  date  of  each  year,  some  befitting  ceremony  will  be 
observed  to  keep  green  tlie  memory  of  these  men. 

The  court  of  inquiry  returned  to  Havana  from  Key 
West  on  Saturday.  March  5.  Work  by  the  court  was  im 
mediately  begun,  and  the  day  was  devoted  to  tlie  exami 
'nation  of  Ensign  Powclson.  Ensign  Powelson  lias  taken 
the  daily  reports  of  the  divers  who  have  been  working  on 
the  wreck  during  the  court’s  absence,  and  his  testimony 
was  a resume  of  what  the  divers  had  uecomplLlied  during 
this  time. 

When  the  court  left  here  before  for  Key  Wesl.it  was 
known  that  the  10-inch  magazine  had  not  exploded.  The 
other  forward  magazine,  the  6 inch,  did  not  contain  suf 
tieient  explosive  material  to  wreck  (he  Maine  ns  she  was 
wrecked;  oil  these  facts  alone,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
court  had  .sufficient  evidence  of  exterior  cxplo-doii.  There- 


fore there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  why  the  court 
returned  here.  Tlie  court  will  make  its  examination  a 
most  thorough  one,  and  nothing  will  be  neglected  by  it 
that  may  have  a bearing  on  its  verdict. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  5.  the  Almirante  Oquendo 
arrived  in  this  port  from  Spain.  The  Almirante  Oquendo 
is  a sister  ship  to  the  Vizcaya.  She  was  welcomed  as  was 
the  Vizcaya  on  last  Tuesday.  Tbe  people  were  enthusias- 
tic, mid  lined  the  wharves  and  house-tops.  Now  the  two 
sister  ships  are  side  by  side  in  tlie  bay. 

Tlie  political  situation  here  is  a 'complex  one.  It  is 
closely  allied  with  the  politics  of  Spain,  and  tlie  solution 
of  many  of  tbe  questions  must  be  looked  for  from  Madrid. 

The  Conservative  party,  the  intraiisigentes,  ns  they  are 
called,  are  the  Spanish  residents  of  Cuba,  loyal  to  the 
peninsula.  They  favored  Weyler  aud  bis  methods,  and 
regret  his  recall.  Blanco  arrived  with  the  banner  of  au- 
tonomy, but  this  policy  has  not  met  with  encouraging 
success.  As  evidence  of  its  failure,  two  recent  occur- 
rences arc  cited. 

Between  midnight  of  Thursday,  March  3,  and  midnight 
of  March  4 there  were  some  fourteen  political  arrests  in 
Havana.  The  men  taken  prisoners  were  Cubans,  insur- 
gent sympathizers,  some  of  whom  had  been  expelled  from 
tlie  island  by  Weyler,  and  who  had  returned  under  the 
alleged  modified  rule  of  Blanco.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  these  men  had  been  urged  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  insurgents  in  persuading  them  to  accept 
autonomy,  and  that  their  failures  in  that  direction  were, 
in  a measure,  accountable  for  their  arrest.  Not  since  the 
days  of  Weyler  have  there  been  such  wholesale  arrests  of 
political  prisoners  in  Havana,  and  this  occurrence  indi- 
cates a return  to  the  days  and  methods  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain-General. Only  these  men  in  question  are  not  to  be 
shot.  Their  bouses  were  searched,  and  they  themselves 
taken  to  Cabafias.  Some  are  to  be  deported  to  tbe  Isle  of 
Piues,  others  will  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Another  significant  occurrence  of  the  last  week  has 
been  the  assurance  from  the  palace,  which  was  confirmed 
from  Madrid,  that  the  Havana  volunteers  were  not  to  be 
disbanded  The  volunteers  number,  in  Havana  alone, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men.  and  there  are 
eighty  thousand  of  them  throughout  tlie  island.  They 
are  suniliar  to  our  militia,  being  drawn  from  the  towns- 
people: but  in  the  volunteers,  each  man  owns  his  arms, 
which  he  keeps  in  his  home.  Tbe  Havana  volunteers  form 
a local  guard  for  the  city.  They  have  never  been  sent 
into  the  field  against  the  insurgents,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  their  presence  as  a guard  to  the  city  has  not 
always  been  imperative.  They  arc  pampered,  and  they 
are  feared.  The  government  is'  uneasy  ns  to  what  course 
they  might  take  in  an  emergency,  for  they  are  intransi- 
gentes, loyal  to  Weyler,  and  opposed  to  autonomy.  So 
when  it  was  said  that  they  were  to  be  disbanded,  and  that 
this  act  was  a plank  in  the  autonomistic  platform,  the 
colonels  of  the  volunteers  met  in  conclave,  and  decided  to 
ask  for  a denial  of  the  rumor.  This  they  prompt  ly  received, 
from  Havana  and  from  Madrid.  The  volunteers  promise 
to  be  a most  disturbing  and  dangerous  element  in  future 
events  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

The  liberal  offer  of  Spain  in  tlie  matter  of  autono- 
my has  been  refused  by  the  Cuban  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion. While  the  Spanish  government  may  be  sincere  in  its 
offer  of  autonomy,  it  is  not  believed  that  this  applies  to 
the  Spanish  people. 

Bribery  has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  the  proposition  of  bribery 
through  tlie  lines  to  the  men  whom  they  want  to  reach. 
If  some  Cubans  have  taken  tlie  field  with  the  express 
purpose  of  being  bought  up.  that  the  Spaniards  might 
proclaim  the  fact  from  the  house-tops,  it  lias  no  bearing 
on  the  statement  that  the  insurgents  are  not  being  bought. 

It  was  discovered  last  week  that  a box  containing 
jewelry  and  other  dutiable  articles  has  been  sent  into 
Havana  among  the  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  tbe 
relief  of  the  reconcentrados,  which  have  come  into  Cuba 
free  of  duty.  General  Lee  and  the  Red  Cross  people  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter.  It  was  evidently  tbe  in- 
tention of  the  shipper  to  collect,  in  some  manner,  the  jew- 
elry in  question  from  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  trick  is  contemptible.  It  can  only  re- 
sult in  annoyance  to  those  who  are  attempting  to  relieve 
the  starving;  the  custom-house  authorities  are  naturally 
.suspicious  of  similar  attempts,  and  are  now  making  ex- 
aminations of  certain  consignments,  with  tlie  view  of  pre- 
venting further  evasion  of  their  regulations. 

Much  quinine  lias  been  sent  from  the  United  States.  It 
lias  been  sent  to  the  reconcentrados  in  tlie  couutry.  On 
Friday.  March  4,  an  older  was  received  from  the  palace 
forbidding  the  further  shipping  of  any  of  this  medicine. 
It  was  stated,  as  grounds  for  the  order,  that  tlie  quinine 
was  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Tins  is  a 
statement  worthy  of  belief;  the  reconcentrados  in  the 
smaller  towns  could  convey  the  medicine  to  their  rebel 
friends,  or  it  is  possible  for  the  insurgents  to  raid  a town 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  drug,  now  particularly  valu- 
able as  the  rainy  season  approaches.  General  Lee  lias 
been  appealed  to  in  the  premises,  but  it  is  not  a matter  on 
which  lie  feels  justified  in  taking  action. 

Condensed  milk  in  large  quantities  has  been  sent  from 
the  United  States  for  the  starving  masses  in  Cuba.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  needed  in  tlie  hospitals  and 
in  i lie  country.  But  it  lias  been  distributed  in  such  quan- 
tities to  the  poor  in  Havana  that  they  sell  it,  and  with 
the  few  coppers  obtained  for  a can,  buy  tobacco  or  other 
things  more  to  their  taste.  The  price  of  condensed  milk 
in  tlie  stores  lias  dropped  from  twenty  two  cents  to  ten 
and  eight  cents  a can  because  of  these  sales.  This  should 
not  for  a moment  he  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  milk 
is  not  needed,  but  only  as  an  evidence  that  its  distribu- 
tion is  not  carefully  superintended.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  Consul  General 

On  Sunday  the  court  did  not  meet  officially.  In  the 
morning  some  of  Saturday’s  testimony  was  reviewed. 

On  Monday,  the  7th.  the  examination  of  Ensign  Bowel 
son  was  continued,  supplemented  bv  personal  examination 
of  two  of  the  divers. 

The  Miaitgoinerii  arrived  at  Havana  to-day.  She  will 
replace  the  Fern  in  this  port.  The  Montgomery  will  serve 
as  quarters  for  Captain  Sigsbee  and  other  officers  of  the 
Maine  now  in  Havana.  Tin*  Ft  rn  will  carry  provisions 
to  Matanzas  and  to  Sagua,  la  Grande  for  the  reeoncen- 
t ratios. 

A new  hospital  for  children  has  been  opened  in  Cerro, 
an  immediate  suburb  of  Havana,  This  hospital  is  under 


the  direction  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  its  manage- 
ment lias  been  placed  in  competent  and  experienced 
bands.  The  building  i9  large  and  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses. and  tlie  situation  an  excellent  one.  Tbe  wards  are 
scrupulously  clean,  and  besides  the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  sit 
tendance,  three  young  Cuban  women  have  volunteered 
their  services.  There  were  thirty -seven  inmates  of  the 
hospital  on  tlie  first  day,  and  there  are  accommodations 
for  over  one  hundred.  A free  clinic  and  dispensary  is  run 
in  connection  witli  this  hospital. 

There  are  reports  in  Havana  that  tlie  American  papers 
of  Inst  Sunday  and  Monday  contain  most  sensational 
stories  concerning  the  safeiy'nf  American  citizens  in  this 
city.  These  reports  nre-entirely  unwarranted.  The  con- 
dition and  safety  of  Amei icansYnTTilvana  were  referred  to 
in  my  previous'letter,  and  the  facts  as  then  stated  remain 
unchanged.  The  arrests  of  the  political  prisoners  on  last 
Friday  probably  started  these  rumors. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  some  talk  of  certain 
newspaper  correspondents  being  sent  from  tbe  island,  no 
one  heeded  the  stories,  which  were  unfounded,  so  far  as 
is  known  at  this  writing.  Reports  of  this  were  sent  front 
here  to  Key  West,  and  then  tlie  trouble  was  done.  Key- 
West,  that  turbid  caldron  of  unfermented  lies  and  exag- 
gerations, seething  over  with  tbe  desire  to  startle  the  coun  - 
try  and  justify  countless  salaries  and  hotel  bills,  mag- 
nified the  facts  as  above  stated,  and  sent  you  reports  to 
its  heart’s  content. 

In  tlie  harbor  of  Havana  a rather  curious  arrangement, 
of  war- vessels  is  noticeable.  Around  tlie  wreck  of  the 
Maine,  outside  of  tbe  wrecking -tug  Merritt  aud  the 
lighters,  are  grouped  the  American  boats  the  Fern,  the 
Mangrove,  and  the  Montgomery.  The  Jiaehe  is  of  the 
number  when  she  is  in  port..  Around  this  assemblage  are 
tbe  Spanish  war-vessels.  Tiie  Vizcaya  and  tlie  Qquend* > 
are  moored  between  our  boats  and  tlie  entrance  to  the 
port,  tlie  Alfonso  XII.  and  a Spanish  gunboat  are  close 
to  us  mi  the  opposite  side.  The  Pelayo  i9  expected  soon 
to  join  the  number. 

On  board  the  Spanish  boats  visitors  ure  admitted  daily. 
Yet  this  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  strict  disci- 
pline and  the  daily  exercising  of  turrets  and  machinery 
Tlie  war- vessels  are  patrolled  all  day  by  their  boats  and 
launches,  and  at  night  a careful  watch  is  kept  at  the  har- 
bor’s mouth,  and  even  some  distance  outside. 

Senator  Proctor  returned  on  March  8 from  an  extended 
tour  to  Cienfuegos  and  Sagua  la  Grande.  He  leaves 
Havana  to-day  for  Key  West.  Harold  Martin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  It,,  189S. 

Ai.thocgh  there  have  been  no  new  developments  in  tbe 
matter  of  tbe  Maine  disaster  or  in  tlie  Cuban  situation, 
the  week  lias  been  characterized  by  extraordinary  activ- 
ity in  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  Congress  having, 
by  unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses,  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  national  defence,  to  be  expended  in  the 
discretion  of  tlie  President,  to  remain  available  till 
January  1, 1899.  “Hurry  orders”  were  issued  in  every 
direction  for  work  on  ships  and  guns.  Recruiting  sta- 
tions were  opened  in  the  East  for  the  1600  men  needed 
for  the  two  new  artillery  regiments  recently  authorized, 
and  in  the  South  and  West  for  2000  seamen  for  the  navy. 
The  naval  attaches  at  all  United  States  legations  in  Europe 
were  called  up  by  cnble  for  information  as  to  the  availa- 
ble ships  and  munitions  of  naval  warfare  which  could  be 
purchased  of  foreign  governments  nnd  manufacturers;  at 
the  same  time  Commander  W.  H.  Brownson  was  sent 
abroad  with  instructions  to  inspect  everything  of  this 
sort  offered  for  sale  to  us,  and  report  condition,  prices, 
etc.,  to  the  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  lias 
prepared  a list  of  all  the  merchant  and  passenger  vessels 
which  could  be  bought  or  impressed  into  the  naval  service 
if  needed,  and  finds  that  these  number  not  less  Ilian  two 
hundred.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announces  that 
not  only  the  $50,000, 000  appropriated,  but  $25,000,000 
additional  could  be  spared  from  the  free  gold  now  in 
the  Treasury  without  inconvenience.  The  President  has 
been  receiving  from  time  to  time  notes  of  the  evidence 
brought  out  by  tbe  board  of  inquiry  on  the  Maine  disaster, 
and  is  expecting  the  report  of  the  board  in  a few  days. 
The  indications  now  favor  a report  that  tbe  explosion  was 
caused  by  some  external  agency,  but  without  fixing  the 
direct  responsibility.  Meanwhile  the  cruiser  Montgomery 
lias  taken  tlie  place  of  the  Maine  at  Havana,  and  been  re- 
ceived with  every  courtesy.  The  new  Spanish  minister. 
Don  Luis  Polo  y Ilernabe,  lias  arrived  in  Washington  and 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President,  and  tlie  late 
Charge  d’Affnircs.  Scfiordu  Bose,  lias  disavowed,  in  behalf 
of  his  government,  any  desire  for  the  recall  of  Consul- 
General  Lee.  The  Consul-General  lias  notified  the  De 
partment  of  State  that  Americans  visiting  Cuba  hence 
forward  would  better  provide  themselves  with  passports 
accurately  describing  themselves,  and  that  these  passports 
are  liable  to  detention  twenty-four  hours  for  inspection 
before  their  bearers  arc  permitted  to  leave  the  island. 

None  of  the  “ war  talk  ” put  forth  by  imaginative  news- \ 
paper  correspondents  in  Washington  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  administration.  The  President  is  still  hope- 1 
ful  of  avoiding  a resort  to  arms,  and  to  that  end  is  gath- 
ering opinions  from  public  men,  whether  the  better  course 
would  he  to  treat  tlie  intervention  question  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Maine  disaster  separately,  or  as  one. 
If  treated  separately,  any  demand  for  indemnity  which 
we  may  make  will  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible; 
and  then  the  reports  of  our  consuls  in  Cuba,  showing 
that  intervention  offers  tlie  only  alternative  for  charitable 
relief  indefinitely  continued,  will  come  up  for  discussion 
If,  on  the  nilicr  hand,  the  questions  are  to  be  merged,  the 
President  has  been  urged  to  represent  to  Spain  that  our 
interference  in  her  affairs  is  unselfish  and  solely  in  tin- 
interest  of  humanity;  and  that,  in  order  to  strip  it  of  any 
misleading  appearance,  we  are  willing  to  waive  all  consid- 
erations of  indemnity,  and  find  our  satisfaction  in  the  sense 
of  having  brought  a bloody  and  devastating  war  to  attend. 
The  President  lias  both  plans  under  advisement,  his  one 
thought  being  to  adopt  that  which  will  the  more  surely 
make  for  international  peace  and  good-will.  In  spite  of 
the  supposed  popular  clamor  for  w ar,  ninety  - eight  per 
cent,  of  the  mail  which  pours  into  the  White  House  from 
all  over  the  country  contains  admonitions  to  keep  tin- 
peace.  Francis  E.  I. kuit\ 
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It  lias  seemed  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  inter- 
ested  in  the  proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Marshall  New- 
ell, a Harvard  athlete,  that  in  a recent  allusion  to  their 
project  in  the  Weekly  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  Mr. 
Newell’s  distinction  as  a football-player,  and  not  enough 
on  his  personal  character  and  its  influence  on  his  con- 
temporaries. They  wish  it  understood  that  the  memori- 
al will  stand  in  memory  of  a good  man,  rather  than  mere- 
ly in  memory  of  a successful  football- player.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  paragraph  to  winch 
exception  is  taken — that  so  far  as  the  proposed  memorial  is 
inspired  simply  by  affection  and  respect  it  is  outside  of 
criticism,  and  considerations  ns  to  whether  it  is  due  or  not 
are  not  relevant.  Memorials  of  all  sorts  which  attest  the 
affection  of  surviving  friends  for  good  men  whose  work 
is  done  are  common,  happily,  in  all  colleges.  Such  me- 
morials are  almost  always  welcome,  anti  the  propriety  of 
them  is  rarely  questioned. 

The  hearing  in  Boston,  on  March  2 and  4,  on  the  bill  to 
make  it  a misdemeanor  to  practise  any  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art  for  hire  in  Massachusetts  without  a certificate 
from  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  was  very 
lively,  and  excited  an  exceptional  degree  of  public  inter- 
est. The  bill  seems  to  have  been  generally  favored  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  opposed  by  spiritualists, 
Christian  scientists,  magnetic  healers,  druggists,  and  per- 
sons who,  though  they  personally  preferred  to  rely  on  the 
ministrations  of  the  educated  doctors,  were  content  to  let 
their  neighbors  seek  cures  wherever  they  thought  they 
might  find  them.  The  hearing  was  before  the  Legislature’s 
Committee  on  Public  Health.  The  most  notable  speeches 
against  the  measure  were  made  on  March  2 by  William 
Lloj'd  Garrison  and  Professor  William  James.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison’s plea  was  simply  for  liberty.  He  reminded  the  com- 
mittee of  the  long  and  bitter  fight  against  homoeopathy, 
and  of  how  that  method  of  cure  had  finally  won  recogni- 
tion and  equal  rights.  “ I come,”  he  said,  “as  a citizen 
jealous  of  all  infringements  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom.” 

Professor  James,  “ as  a citizen  who  cares  for  sound  laws 
and  for  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge,”  protested 
against  the  bill.  He  spoke  of  the  imperfect  and  experi- 
mental state  of  all  medical  knowledge.  He  intimated  that 
the  regular  physicians  knew  their  own  methods  nnd  no 
others.  He  doubted  if  a single  doctor  who  denounced 
mind  cure  methods  had  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  a 
mind-curer's  cases  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  results. 
Then  he  said : 

"I  sin  a doctor  of  medicine,  and  coant  some  of  the  advocates  of  this 
proposed  law  among  my  dearest  friends,  and  well  do  I know  how  I 
shall  stnnd  in  their  eyes  hereafter  for  standing  to-day  in  my  present 
position.  But  I cannot  look  on  passively,  and  I must  urge  my  point. 
That  point  is  this:  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  not  a 
medical  body,  has  no  right  to  a medical  opinion,  nnd  should  not  dare 
to  take  shies  in  a medical  controversy.  In  the  particular  business  of 
mental  healing  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  proposed  law  were 
really  enforced  it  would  stamp  out  and  arrest  the  acquisition  of  that 
whole  branch  of  medical  experience.  The  mind-curers  and  their  pub- 
lic return  the  scorn  of  the  regular  profession  with  an  equal  scorn,  and 
will  never  coine  up  for  the  examinations.  Their  movement  is  a reli- 
gions or  quasi-religious  movement;  personality  is  one  condition  of 
success  there,  nnd  impressions  and  intuitions  seem  to  accomplish  more 
than  chemical,  anatomical,  or  ptiysiologlcul  Information.  These  are 
the  facts,  gentlemen.  You  as  legislators  are  not  hound  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  them  yourselves,  or  In  any  way  to  judge  them  from  a medical 
point  of  view,  but  simply,  nfter  ascertaining  that  thousands  of  Intelli- 
gent citizens  lielleve  in  them,  decide  whether  to  legislate  or  not.  Do 
you  feel  culled  ou,  do  you  dare,  to  thrust  the  coarse  machinery  of 
criminal  law  into  these  vital  mysteries,  into  these  personal  relations  of 
doctor  and  patient,  into  these  infinitely  subtle  operations  of  nature, 
and  enact  that  a whole  department  of  medical  Investigation  (for  such 
it  is),  together  with  the  speciul  conditions  of  freedom  tinder  which  It 
fl.  «urislies,  must  cease  to  be  ? I venture  to  say  that  yon  dare  not,  gen- 
tlemeu.  You  dare  not  convert  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  into 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  truth.  You  nre  not  to  ask  yourselves 
whether  these  mind-curers  do  really  achieve  the  successes  that  are 
claimed.  It  Is  enough  for  you  as  legislators  to  ascertain  that  a large 
number  of  our  citizens,  persons  ns  intelligent  nnd  well  educated  as 
yourselves  or  I,  persons  whose  number  seems  daily  to  increase,  are  con- 
vinced that  they  do  achieve  them.  Here  Is  a purely  medical  question, 
in  which  "tir  general  court,  not  being  a well-spring  and  source  of  medi- 
cal vi  tae,  must  remain  strictly  neutral  under  penalty  of  making  the 
confusion  worse." 

Professor  James  hns  thus  been  quoted  at  some  length 
because  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  argument 
against  legislative  interference  with  mental  healers  will 
be  more  weightily  put  titan  he  has  put  It.  The  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  current  importance,  and  one  in  which 
Professor  James — a physician  by  education  and  a psychol- 
ogist by  profession— ought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  to 
speak.  He  has  looked  into  (lie  various  methods  of  men- 
tal healing,  nnd  thinks  ho  has  found  in  them  germs  of 
truth  too  valuable  to  l>e  stamped  out.  Yet  he  is  disinter- 
ested. He  said  in  his  speech  that  if  one  single  type  of 
practitioner  had  to  he  singled  out  for  license  he  would 
vote  without  hesitation  for  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
type,  but  he  found  no  necessity  for  such  exclusive  selec- 
tion. 

There  were  many  other  addresses,  and  at  the  second 
hearing  some  instances  were  given  of  Christian -science 
cures. 

On  March  7 the  committee  reported  against  the  bill. 

Columbia  University  has  received  a gift  of  New  York 
real  estate  valued  at  $1,100,000  for  an  endowment  for  its 
library.  The  giver  is  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Loubat.  of  New  York 
and  Paris,  who  establishes  the  fund  as  “ The  Galliard- 
Louhat  Library  Endowment  Fund,"  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  father.  The  income  of  this  fund  will  not  be 
immediately  available,  as  it  is  a condition  of  the  gift  that 
the  property  shall  pay  Mr.  Loubat  an  annuity  of  $60,000 
a year  during  bis  lifetime;  but  it  assures  what  will  even- 
tually be  an  ample  endowment  for  a great  library. 

The  Columbia  library,  housed  in  the  beautiful  build- 
ing given  by  President  Low,  already  numbers  about 
250,000  volumes,  and  promises  to  be  the  second  best  li 
brary  in  New  York.  Its  building,  if  all  of  it  were  used 
for  library  purposes,  would  shelter  more  than  a million 
books,  and  has  room  fora  thousand  readers;  so  that,  for 
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at  least  one  great  department  of  Columbia  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  ample  provision  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Loubat  was  born  in  New  York  in  1831,  and  was 
educated  chiefly  in  France.  He  is  a citizen  of  the  world, 
and  spends  a large  part  of  his  time  abroad.  He  lias  made 
other  notable  gifts,  especially  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Several  years  ago  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Due  de  Loubat,  which  is  perhaps  useful  to  him  in  Eu- 
rope, though  he  does  not  wear  it  at  home.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  very  many  clubs,  societies,  and  associations,  learn- 
ed and  social,  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  New  York  State,  Columbia,  with  289  teachers,  1921 
students,  and  a property  of  nearly  $18,000,000,  is  just 
now  the  leading  university  in  the  State.  Cornell  is  next, 
and  very  near,  followed  by  New  York  and  Syracuse  uni- 
versities. In  seven  years  the  amount  of  properly  owned 
by  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  in  this 
Slate  has  increased  from  $39,045,604  to  $77,148,944 — that 
is,  it  lias  very  nearly  doubled.  What  a prodigious  in- 
crease! If  we  don’t  come,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  know 
ns  much  as  the  Massachusetts  people,  it  won't  be  because 
the  rich  people  of  this  State  are  niggardly  in  their  dis- 
bursements for  secondary  education. 

Primary  education  and  public  instruciion  generally  in 
Greater  New  York  was  promoted  on  March  7 by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper  as  Central  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  New  York  city.  Dr.  Draper  is 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  it  is  confident- 
ly asserted  that  he  will  slay  where  he  is,  nnd  will  decline 
the  new  appointment.  In  that  case  the  office  seems  like- 
ly to  go  to  Dr.  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn,  another  admirable 
and  highly  competent  educator.  From  1886  to  1897  Dr. 
Draper  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruciion  in  this 
State,  and  filled  the  office  with  conspicuous  ability.  It 
seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Education  that 
he  belongs  to  this  State,  and  should  be  brought  back  here 
if  it  is  in  any  way  possible. 

Strange  experiences  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  adjective 
“colored.”  We  are  used  to  speaking  of  negroes  as  col- 
ored people.  That  usage  commends  itself  to  polite  peo- 
ple as  euphemistic  d,  but  the  derivatives  of  it  as  passing 
queer.  “For  a Colored  Reformatory,” is  the  head  line  or 
a recent  paragraph  in  a Boston  paper,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  wants  funds  (for  vvliat,  by-the-way,  seems 
a good  purpose).  What  is  a negro  reformatory  in  Rich- 
mond becomes,  apparently,  a colored  reformatory  when 
it  reaches  Boston. 

In  the  hearing  of  the  present  paragrapher  some  one  re- 
cently accused  Joel  Chandler  Harris  of  writing  “colored 
dialect,”  and  that  happened  not  in  Boston  at  all,  but  in 
New  York.  No  doubt  there  is  a “colored  press,”  the 
friends  and  owners  of  which  would  resent  the  supposition 
of  uninformed  persons  that  perhaps  it  was  “ yellow.” 
The  truth  is  that  the  immense  increase  in  the  scope  and 
descriptive  force  of  “ yeliow  ” has  made  " colored  ” rather 
too  ambiguous  a word  for  miscellaneous  use. 

The  six  causes  of  poverty,  as  defined  in  a recent  lecture 
by  Professor  Franklin  H.  biddings,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, are  refusal  to  work,  lack  of  employment,  struggle  to 
rise,  unequal  distribution  of  accident,  wrong  public  policy, 
and  sentimental  charity.  Any  reader  whose  income  is  in- 
adequate is  invited  to  consider  this  list  and  determine 
which  cause  fits  his  own  case. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that’in  a recent  paragraph  in 
this  department  of  the  Weekly,  which  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  do-every  thing  Hoe  press  on  modern  journal- 
ism, no  mention  was  made  of  the  analogous  influences  of 
the  linotype  machine  and  of  the  cheapening  of  paper.  Of 
course  all  these  innovations  tend  to  the  same  result  and 
share  a divided  responsibility.  The  facilities  and  pro- 
cesses for  getting  news  and  publishing  it  have  been  enor- 
mously improved  und  cheapened,  but  the  art  of  speaking 
the  truth  is  just  as  difficult  as  it  ever  was,  and  it  is  no 
easier  than  it  used  to  he  to  form  sound  opinions  and  put 
them  into  fit  words.  There  is  a lack  of  moral  earnestness 
and  personal  responsibility  about  contemporary  newspaper- 
makers  which  almost,  warrants  regret  for  the  good  old 
conscientious  times  when  William  C.  Bryant,  of  the  Even- 
ing Pont,  met  William  L.  Stone,  of  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tieer,  on  the  street  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  beat 
him  about  the  head  with  a cowhide  whip.  That  was  a 
fervent  and  strenuous  editorial  difference,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting, as  was  that  other  encounter  in  Wall  Street  be- 
tween James  Gordon  Bennett  and  James  Watson  Webb. 
Nowadays,  such  are  the  improvements  in  journalism,  edi- 
torial differences  have  lost  all  their  snap  and  are  dreary 
affairs.  There  is  no  more  cowhide,  no  more  personal 
collisions.  It  is  all  done  by  machinery — hy  the  familiar 
process  which  includes  the  stenographer,  the  type-writer, 
the  linotype  machine,  and  the  multiplex  Hoe  press — and 
the  only  discernible  result  is  that  great  expanses  of  cheap 
paper  are  covered  with  cheap  reading. 

A Boston  architect.  Mr.  Longfellow,  has  won  a prize  of 
$1000  for  the  best  design  for  an  elevated-railroad  station. 
It  will  l>e  interesting  to  observe  what  progress  Boston 
cau  make  towards  making  an  elevated  railroad  a thing  of 
beauty.  No  doubt  if  the  New  York  elevated  were  to  be 
built  over  again  its  appearance  would  be  ameliorated,  for 
we  certainly  do  things  of  that  sort  better  now  than  thirty 
years  ago.  About  our  elevated  railroad  as  it  is  there  are 
unnecessary  disfigurements,  some  of  which  are  so  queer 
and  so  conspicuous  as  to  have  a certain  comic  value. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  terminus  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
road  at  Fifty-ninth  Street.  The  elevated  tracks  project 
about  thirty*  feet  beyond  the  house  - line  of  Fifty ninth 
Street,  and  are  crowned  at  their  extremity  by  a tool-shed 
of  the  simplest  design,  constructed  at  a total  cost  of  per- 
haps $42.  That  shed  occupies,  year  after  year,  the  most 
conspicuous  site  on  that  street.  One  may  overlook  the 
Navarro  flais  or  the  new  athletic  club  building,  but  the 
simple  and  enduring  tool-shed  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  ele- 
vated. defying  oversight,  stands  out  like  a monument  to 
Russell  Sage. 

Chile  has  three  war-ships  in  course  of  construction  In 
England,  and  the  Chilian  representative  in  London  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  lie  has  had  recent  offers  for  them 


from  six  different  powers.  The  briskness  of  this  demand 
suggests  that  there  might  be  economy  and  profit  in  keep- 
ing war-ships  for  hire.  The  demand  for  a large  number  of 
war-shipsby  a modern  nation  isanalogous  to  the  demand  for 
a large  number  of  carriages  by  u modern  family.  Occasion- 
ally a family  basa  funeral, or  a wedding, and  has  temporary 
use  for  a lot  of  carriages,  just  ns  occasionally  a nation  has 
a war  scare  nnd  wnnts  all  the  floating  iron  in  sight.  But 
of  course,  if  the  average  family  attempted  to  maintain  all 
the  time  carriages  enough  for  its  use  at  funerals,  it  would 
suffer  great  inconvenience  from  the  expense  of  such  a 
precaution.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a huge  stableful  of 
war-ships  is  correspondingly  inconvenient  for  nations. 
As  livery-stables  meet  the  exiruordinary  demand  for  com- 
munities for  carriages,  so  should  be  met  the  extraordinary 
demands  of  the  world  for  war-ships.  All  families  don’t 
have  funerals  on  the  same  day,  so  all  nations  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  fights  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  As  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a family  to  engage  a lot  of  carriages  for  a certain 
date,  so  it  should  be  possible  for  a nation  to  engage  by 
cable  as  many  wnr-ships  as  it  thinks  it  will  need  for  a 
given  trouble.  Of  course  there  nre  inconveniences  and 
objections  to  this  plan,  but  there  are  huge  inconveniences 
and  terrible  objections  to  the  present  plan.  If  a syndicate 
of  capitalists  should  go  into  the  business  of  keeping  war- 
ships for  hire,  it  seems  likely  that  there  would  be  a great 
profit  in  it.  Of  course  the  stock  would  lie  idle  a good 
deal  of  the  time,  but  when  the  demand  did  arise  there 
would  be  a fine  chnnce  for  extortion.  The  property,  on 
the  whole,  would  be  pretty  safe  property.  The  percent- 
age of  loss  in  war-ships  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
low.  A few  were  damaged  in  the  Chinese  war,  two  or 
three  have  been  accidentally  sunk,  but  the  foe  that  modern 
war-ships  have  most  reason  to  fear  is  old  age. 

Mr.  Gulich’s  picture,  on  another  page  of  this  week’s 
Weekly,  of  the  “White  Ball  ” at  Nice  tells  its  own  story. 
People  don’t  go  to  Nice  in  search  of  mortifications  of  the 
flesh,  and  as  the  place  in  late  winter  and  early  Rpring 
abounds  in  idle  folks  who  need  to  be  amused,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  opportunities  of  Lent  should  lie  only 
moderately  appreciated,  and  that  mid -Lent’s  offer  of  a frol- 
ic should  be  somewhat  rapturously  embraced.  The  best- 
known  mid-Lent  frivolity  is  the  Battle  of  the  Flowers  at 
the  Casino,  which  is  followed  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  by  the  Grande  lledoute  Blanche , or  White  Ball.  It  is 
given  in  the  Opera-house,  which  adjoins  the  Casino,  and 
forms,  with  the  winter  garden,  an  enormous  building.  An 
admission-fee  of  twenty  francs  is  charged,  nnd  no  one  is 
let  in  who  is  not  in  a white  costume.  At  midnight  silk 
banners  are  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  best  costumes.  Then 
the  more  sedate  people  go  home  and  the  less  sedate  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  themselves. 

Sometimes  a red  ball  is  given  ( redaute  rouge),  but  that 
is  said  to  be  less  pretty,  because  there  are  too  many  con- 
flicting shades  of  color  that  pass  as  red. 

A discussion  of  considerable  warmth  prevails  about  the 
methods  of  teaching  English  at  present  in  use  at  Yale 
University.  At  a recent  Yale  alumni  dinner  at  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  discussed  the  matter  with  freedom  and 
lucidity.  He  said  that  there  was  only  one  good  teacher 
of  English  at  YTale,  nnd  that  that  one  was  more  or  less  in 
disgrace,  and  was  watched  jealously  for  fear  he  would 
make  the  study  of  English  popular.  The  teacher  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  understood  to  have  had  in  mind  is 
Mr.  William  L.  Phelps,  a Y'ale  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1887,  who  was  connected  for  several  years  after  gradua- 
tion with  the  English  department  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Phelps, 
for  a time,  gave  a course  at  Y'ale  in  modern  Action,  which 
was  so  alarmingly  popular  that  the  faculty  thought  it 
best  that  it  should  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Beers, 
professor  of  literature  at  Yale,  took  vigorous  exception  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  criticisms,  nnd  replied  to  them  with 
denials,  general  and  particular,  and  with  some  discharge 
of  rhetorical  missiles.  None  of  the  English  professors 
agrees  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  even  Professor  Phelps, 
whom  he  commended  as  the  sole  efficient  instructor  in 
the  English  department,  is  unable  to  approve  his  findings. 

The  truth  seems  to  he  that  the  study  of  English  at  Y'ale 
is  in  a transition  state,  and  while  it  lias  been  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  methods  which  have  recently  been  de- 
veloped at  Harvard,  it  has  not  fully  adopted  the  Harvard 
system,  nor  shown  a present  purpose  to  do  so.  The  study 
of  English  at  Y'ale  lias  been  largely  a study  of  English 
literature.  The  branch  of  the  study  of  English  at  Har- 
vard which  has  had  the  greatest  recent  development,  aud 
excited  the  most  general  interest,  lias  been  the  study  of 
English  composition.  Y'ale  seems  as  yet  not  inclined  to 
go  the  lengths  that  Harvard  has  gone  in  teaching  lads  to 
write.  “We  do  not  believe,”  says  Professor  Phelps,  “in 
devoting  more  time  to  composition  than  to  literature,  be- 
cause we  think  that  ideas  are  more  important  than  the 
expression  of  them.”  It  might  be  answered  that  expres- 
sion bears  a relation  to  ideas  analogous  to  the  relation  of 
digestion  to  food,  and  that  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
both. 

Designs  have  been  completed  for  three  new  professor- 
ships in  English  at  Yale.  Funds  for  one  of  them— the 
Emily  Sanford  chair — are  in  hand,  and  funds  for  the  other 
two  will  be  forth  coming  when  the  Lampson  bequests  are 
available.  As  yet  none  of  these  chairs  has  been  filled. 

The  Britisli  enterprise  known  as  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  has  developed  a New  Y'ork  branch,  with  twenty-five 
solvent  and  eminent  American  gentlemen  in  its  Council, 
and  three  in  its  Committee.  The  committee-men  are  Mr. 
C.  D. Warner,  Mr. II  M.  Wilcox,  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Brock- 
way, secretary  (2  Bible  House).  This  branch  hns  been 
started  on  the  strength  of  a resolution  of  the  London  so- 
ciety to  share  its  work  and  privileges  with  independent 
organizations  in  America,  to  receive  American  money  for 
explorations,  and  allot  to  the  societies  sending  it  a share 
in  antiquities  unearthed  proportionate  to  the  amount  con- 
tributed. American  subscribers  also  get  the  publications 
of  the  British  society. 

As  a diggings  Egypt  holds  out  wonderfully.  Some  of 
the  best  loot  ever  recovered  from  its  soil  has  lieen  taken 
out  within  the  last  two  years.  The  very  latest  discovery, 
reported  this  month,  is  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  It  wns  found 
by  a French  Egyptologist,  M.  Amelineau.  The  reports 
almut  it  are  accepted  in  London  ns  veracious,  and  it  is 
considered  to  be  not  less  than  ten  thousand  years  old. 

E.  S.  Maktin. 
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GRAVES  OF  “MAINE”  VICTIMS  IN  THE  CEMETERY  AT  HAVANA. 


I'.  S.  8.  “MONTGOMERY"  COALING  AT  KEY  WEST. 


WRECKING-BOATS  AROUND  THE  “MAINE. 


THE  DEATH-BOAT-ALWAYS  ANCHORED  NEAR  THE  WRECK 
WITH  ITS  LOAD  OF  EMPTY  COFFINS. 


FIRST  WREATH  PLACED  ON  THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SAILORS. 
“In  Memory  of  our  Dead  Heroes— American  Oilmens  mourn  their  Boys." 


GENERAL  LEE,  CAPTAIN  SIOSBEE,  AND  CHAPLAIN  CHIDWICK  IN  THE 
CEMENTKIUO  CRISTOBAL  COLON. 


THE  “MAINE"  DISASTER— WRECKING  OPERATIONS  AND  (ARE  OF  TIIE  DEAD. 

From  Photographs  by  Harold  Martin,  Special  Correspondent  of  “Harper's  Weekly."— [Skk  Pauk  270.] 
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THE  RED  AXE.* 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “ Lochinvar,”  “The  Cray  Man,”  “The  Stickit  Minister,”  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

, HUGO  OF  THE  BROAD  AXE. 

BUT  us  for  me,  sleep  I could  not.  And  indeed  that 
is  small  wonder.  For  it  was  the  first  night  I had 
ever  spent  out  of  the  Red  Tower  in  my  life.  I 
seemed  to  miss  some  accompaniment  to  the  act 
of  going  to  sleep. 

It  was  a long  while  before  I could  find  out  what  it  was 
that  was  disturbing  me.  At  last  I discovered  that  it  was 
the  howling  of  the  kennelled  blood-hounds  that  I missed. 
For  at  night  they  always  raged  and  leaped  on  the  bar- 
riers with  their  fore  feet,  hearing  mayhap  the  moving  to 
and  fro  of  men  come  up  slecplessly  from  the  streets  of  the 
city  beneath. 

But  here,  within  a long  day’s  march  of  Thorn,  I had 
come  into  a new  world.  Slowly  the  night  passed  on.  The 
candle  guttered.  A draught  of  air  blew  fitfully  through 
the  corridor  in  which  we  lay.  It  carried  the  flame  of  the 
candle  in  the  opposite  direction.  I wondered  whence  it 
could  come,  for  the  air  had  been  still  and  thick  before. 
Yet  I was  glad  of  the  stir,  for  it  cooled  my  temples,  and  I 
think  that  but  for  one  thing  I might  have  slept.  And  had 
I fallen  on  sleep  then  no  one  of  us  might  have  waked  so 
easily.  I heard  once  or  twice  the  flame  of  the  candle  give 
a smart  little  “spit,”  ns  if  a moth  or  a fat  bluebottle  had 
forwarded  into  it.  and  fallen  spinning  to  the  ground  with 
burnt  wings.  Yet  there  were  no  moths  in  the  chambers, 
or  we  should  have  seen  them  about  the  lights  at  the  time 
of  supper.  Nevertheless.  I heard  again  the  quick  light 
“ plap  /”  And  presently  I saw  a pellet  fall  to  the  ground, 
rolling  away  from  the  wall  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  straw 
on  which  I lay. 

I reached  out  a hand  for  it,  and  in  a trice  had  it  in  my 
fingers.  It  was  soft  like  mason's  putty.  “ Plop  ” came 
another.  I was  sure  now.  Some  one  was  shooting  at  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  with  intent  to  leave  us  in  the  dark. 
Jorian  and  Boris  snored  loudly,  like  tired  men-at-arms.  I 
need  say  no  more. 

I lay  with  my  head  in  the  shadow,  but  bv  moving  little 
by  little,  with  sleepy  grunts  of  dissatisfaction,  I brought 
my  face  far  enough  round  to  see  through  the  straw  the 
window  at  the  far  end  of  the  passage,  which,  as  I lmd  dis- 
covered upon  our  first  coming,  opened  out  upon  the 
ravine  running  at  right  angles  to  the  street  by  which  we 
had  come. 

Presently  I could  see  the  lattice  move  noiselessly,  and 
a while  face  appeared  with  a boy’s  blow-gun  of  pierced 
bore-tree  at  its  lips. 

“Alas!”  said  I to  myself,  “that  I had  these  soldiers’ 
skill  of  the  knife-throwing.  I would  have  marked  that 
* Began  in  IIa  Knit's  Wkkki.y  No.  2141. 


gentleman.”  But  I had  not  even  a bow — only  my  sword 
and  dagger.  I resolved  to  begin  to  learn  the  practice  of 
pistol  and  crossbow  on  the  morrow. 

“Flap-scat !”  The  aim  was  good  this  time.  "We  were 
in  darkness.  I listened  the  barest  fragment  of  a moment. 
Some  one  was  stealthily  entering  at  the  window  end. 

“ Rise,  Jorian  and  Boris!”  I cried.  “An  enemy !’’ 

And  leaping  up,  I ran  to  relight  the  candle.  By  good 
luck  the  wick  was  a sound,  honest,  thick  one,  a good 
housewife’s  wick— not  such  as  are  made  to  sell  and  to  put 
in  ordinary  candles  of  offertory. 

The  wick  was  red,  and  smoked  as  I put  my  hands  lie- 
hind  it  ami  blew.  “ Twang ! twang!  hiss!  hiss!"  went 
the  arrows  and  bolts  about  me,  bringing  dowu  the  clay 
dust  in  handfuls  from  the  walls. 

“Down  on  your  stomachs  — they  are  shooting  cross- 
wise along  the  passage!”  cried  Jorian,  who  had  instantly 
awakened.  I longed  to  follow  the  advice,  for  I felt  some- 
thing sharp  catch  the  back  of  my  under  suit  of  soft  leather, 
in  which,  for  comfort,  I had  laid  me  down  to  sleep.  But 
I must  get  the  candle  alight.  Hurrah!  the  flame  flickered 
and  caught  at  last.  “Twang!  twang !’’  went  the  bows. 
Something  hurtled  hotly  through  my  hair — the  iron  bolt 
of  an  arbalest,  as  I knew  by  the  song  of  the  steel  bow  in 
a man’s  hand  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

“Get  into  a doorway !”  cried  Boris,  as  the  light  re- 
vealed me. 

And  like  a startled  rabbit  I ran  for  the  nearest — that 
within  which  Helene  and  the  Lady  Ysolinde  were  lying 
asleep.  The  candle,  as  I have  said,  was  in  a niche,  which 
proved  a great  mercy  for  us.  For  our  foes,  who  had 
thought  to  come  on  us  by  fraud,  could  not  now  shoot  it 
out.  Also,  in  lighting  it,  in  my  eagerness  to  save  myself 
from  the  hissing  arrows  behind  me,  I lmd  pushed  it  to 
the  very  back  of  the  shrine.  I had  no  weapon  now  but 
my  dagger,  for  in  rising  to  relight  the  candle  1 had  care- 
lessly left  my  sword  in  the  straw.  And  I felt  very  use- 
less and  foolish  as  I stood  there  to  wait  the  assault  with 
only  a bit  of  guardless  knife  in  my  hand. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  came  a diversion. 

“ Crash !”  went  a gun.  Flame,  smoke— much  of  both — 
and  the  stifling  smell  of  sulphur.  Jorian  had  fired  at  the 
face  of  the  pop-gun  knave.  That  putty-white  counte- 
nance had  a crimson  splash  on  it  ere  it  vanished.  Then 
came  back  to  us  a scream  of  agony  and  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  fall  outside. 

“ End  of  act  the  first!  The  Wicked  Angels — hum.  hum 
— go  to  hell!” cried  Jorian.  cheerily,  recharging  his  pistolct 
and  driving  home  the  wadding  as  lie  spoke. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that,  during  our  encounter  with 
the  assailants  of  the  candle,  whose  transverse  fire  had  so 
nearly  finished  me,  the  company  out  in  the  great  kitchen 


had  not  been  content  to  lie  snoring  on  their  backs.  We 
could  hear  them  creeping  and  whispering  out  there  be- 
yond the  doors;  hut  till  after  the  shot  from  the  soldier's 
pistolet.  they  had  not  dared  to  show  us  any  overt  act  of 
hostility. 

Suddenly  Jorian.  once  more  facing  the  door,  now  that 
the  passage  was  clear,  perceived  by  the  rustling  of  the 
straw  that  it  began  to  open  gradually.  He  waited  till  in 
another  moment  it  would  have  been  wide  enough  to  let 
in  a man. 

“Back  there,  dog,  or  I fire!"  he  bellowed.  And  the 
door  was  promptly  shut  to. 

After  that  there  came  another  period  of  waiting  very 
difficult  to  put  over.  I wished  with  all  my  heart  for  a 
crossbow  or  any  shooting  weapon.  . Much  did  I reproach 
myself  that  I had  not  learned  before,  as  I might  well  have 
done  from  the  men-at  arms  about  the  Wolfsburg,  who  for 
my  father’s  sake  (or  Helene’s)  would  gladly  have  taught 
me. 

The  women  folk  in  the  room  behind  my  back  were  now 
up  and  dressed.  Indeed,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  would  have 
come  out  and  watched  with  us.  Bull  besought  her  to  abide 
where  she  wns.  Presently,  however,  Helene  pul  her  head 
without,  and  seeing  me  stand  by  the  doorwith  my  sword, 
she  asked  if  1 wanted  anything.  She  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  her  unkind  good  night  tone,  and  I was  not  the 
man  to  remind  her  of  it. 

“Only  another  weapon,  Sweetheart,  besides  this  prick- 
point  small  sword!”  said  I,  looking  at  the  thing  in  my 
hand,  I doubt  not,  a trifle  scornfully. 

Helene  shut  to  the  door,  and  for  a space  I heard  no 
more.  Presently,  however,  she  opened  it  again,  and  thrust 
an  axe  with  a long  handle  through  to  me.  It  was  the  very 
fellow  of  the  weapon  I had  used  on  the  pendent  calf  in 
the  kitchen.  I understood  at  once  that  it  was  her  apology, 
nnd  her  justification  ns  well.  For  the  Little  Playmate 
was  ever  a straight  lass.  She  ever  did  so  much  more  than 
she  promised,  nnd  ever  said  less  than  her  heart  meant. 
Which  perhnps  is  less  common  than  the  other  way  about — 
especially  among  women. 

“ I found  it  on  my  incoming,  and  hid  it  under  the  bed,” 
she  said. 

Then  judge  ye  if  I sheathed  not  my  small  sword  right 
swiftly,  and  made  the  broad  axe  blade,  to  the  skil  lof 
which  I was  born,  whistle  through  the  air.  For  a mighti- 
ly strange  thing  it  is  that  though  I hnd  ever  a roote  d hor- 
ror at  the  thought  of  my  father’s  office  itself,  and  from 
my  childhood  never  fora  moment  intended  to  exercise  it, 
nevertheless  I had  always  the  most  notable  facility  for 
cutting  things.  Never  to  this  day  have  I a stick  in  hand, 
but  when  I walk  abroad  among  the  ragweed  waving  yel- 
low on  the  grassy  pastures  below  the  Wolfsburg,  1 must 
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needs  make  wagers  with  myself  to  cut  to  au  inch  at  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  and  never  miss.  And  this  1 can  do 
the  day  by  the  length,  and  never  grow  weary.  Then 
again,  for  pleasaunce,  my  father  used  to  put  me  to  the 
cutting  of  light  wood  with  an  axe,  not  always  laying  it 
upon  a block  or  nag-clog,  but  sometimes  setting  the  billet 
upright  aud  making  me  cut  the  top  off  with  a horizontal 
swing  of  the  axe.  And  in  this  I became  exceedingly  ex- 
pert. And  how  difficult  it  is  no  one  knows  till  he  has 
tried. 

So  it  is  small  wonder  that  as  soon  as  I gripped  the  axe 
which  Helene  passed  me  I felt  my  own  man  again. 

Then  we  were  silent  and  listened — and  again  listened 
and  held  our  breaths.  Now  I tell  you  wlifen  enemies  are 
whispering  unseen  without,  rustling  like  rats  in  straw, 
and  you  wonder  where  they  will  break  in  next,  thinking 
all  the  while  of  the  woman  you  love  (or  do  not  yet  love, 
but  may)  in  the  chamber  behind— I tell  you  a castle  is 
something  less  difficult  to  hold  at  such  a time  than  just 
one’s  own  breath. 

Suddenly  I heard  a sound  in  the  outer  chamber  which  I 
knew  the  meaning  of.  It  was  the  shifting  of  horses’  feet 
as  they  turn  in  narrow  space  to  leave  their  stalls.  Our 
good  friends  were  making  free  with  our  horses.  And  if 
we  were  not  quick  about  it  we  should  soon  see  the  last  of 
them,  and  be  compelled  to  traverse  the  rest  of  the  road  to 
Plassenburg  upon  our  feet. 

“ Jorian,”  cried  I,  “do  you  hear?  They  are  slipping 
our  horses  out  of  the  stalls  1 Shall  you  and  I make  a sortie 
against  them,  while  Boris  with  that  pistol  of  his  keeps  the 
passage  from  the  wicks  of  the  middle  door?” 

“ Good!”  answered  Jorian.  “ Give  the  word  when  you 
are  ready.” 

With  the  axe  in  my  right  hand,  the  handle  of  the  door 
in  my  left,  I gave  the  signal. 

“ Wheu  I say  * Three!’  Jorian." 

“ Good!”  said  Jorian. 

Clatter  went  the  horses’  hoofs  as  they  were  led  towards 
the  door, 

“ One!  Two!  Three!”  I counted,  softly  but  clearly. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THK  SORTIE. 

The  door  was  open,  and  the  next  I mind  was  my  axe 
whirling  about  my  head,  and  Jorian  rushing  out  of  the 
other  door  a step  ahead  of  me,  with  his  broadsword  in  his 
hand.  I cannot  tell  much  about  the  fight.  1 never  could 
all  mv  days.  Aud  I wot  well  that  those  who  can  relate 
such  long  particulars  of  tales  of  fighting  are  those  who 
stood  at  a distance  and  labored  manfully  at  the  looking 
on  — not  of  them  that  were  close  in,  and  felt  the  hot 
breaths  and  saw  the  death-gleam  in  fierce  desperate  eyes, 
close  as  the  eyes  of  lovers  when  they  embrace.  Ah,  Bro- 
thers of  the  Sword,  these  things  cannot  be  told.  Yet,  of 
a surety,  there  is  heady  delight  in  the  fray  itself.  And  so 
I found.  For  I struck  and  warded  not,  that  being  scarce 
necessary.  Because  an  axe  is  an  uncauny  weapou  to  use, 
but  still  harder  to  stand  against  when  well  used.  And  I 
drove  the  rabble  before  me — the  men  of  them,  I mean. 
I felt  my  terrible  weapon  stopped  now  aud  then— now 
stopped  softly,  now  suddenly,  according  to  that  which  I 
struck  against.  And  all  the  while  the  kitchen  of  the  inn 
resounded  with  yells  and  threatenings,  with  oaths  and 
cursings. 

But  Jorian  and  I drove  them  steadily  back,  though  they 
came  at  us  again  and  again,  with  spits,  iron  hooks,  and 
all  manner  of  curious  weapons.  From  out  of  the  corners 
we  saw  the  gleaming  watchful  eyes  of  a dark  huddle  of 
women  and  children.  Presently  the  clamorous  rabble 
turned  tail  suddenly,  and  poured  through  the  door  out 
upon  the  pathway,  quicker  than  spring  water  through  a 
tide-race  in  the  fulness  of  the  ebb. 

And,  lo!  in  a moment  the  room  was  sucked  empty,  save 
only  for  the  huddled  women  in  the  corners,  who  cried  and 
suckled  their  children  to  keep  them  still.  And  some  of 
the  wounded  with  the  axe  and  the  sword  crawled  to  them 
to  have  their  ghastly  wounds  bound.  For  an  axe  makes 
ugly  work  at  the  best  of  times,  and  still  worse  on  the 
edges  of  such  a pagan  fight  as  we  three  had  just  fought. 

So  we  went  back  victorious  to  our  inner  doors. 

Then  Jorian  looked  at  Boris  and  nodded  across  at  me. 

“Good!”  was  all  that  he  said.  But  the  single  word 
made  me  happier  than  many  encomiums. 

In  spite  of  all,  we  were  no  nearer  to  getting  away  that  I 
could  see.  For  there  was  still  all  that  long,  desperate 
traverse  of  the  defile  before  we  could  guide  our  horses  to 
firm  grouud  again.  But  while  I was  thinking  bitterly  of 
my  first  night’s  sleep  (save  the  mark!)  away  from  the  Red 
Tower,  I heard  something  I knew  not  the  meaning  of — 
the  beginning  of  a new  attack,  as  I judged. 

It  sounded  like  a scraping  and  a crumbling  somewhere 
above. 

“ God  help  us  now,  Jorian!”  I cried ; “ they  are  coming 
upon  us  every  way.  I can  hear  them  stripping  off  the 
roof-tile  overhead — if  such  rabbit-warrens  as  this  have 
Christian  roofs!” 

Boris  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the  earthen  wall 
and  trained  his  pistol  upwards,  ready  to  shoot  whatever 
should  appear.  Presently  fragments  of  earth  and  hard- 
ened clay  began  to  drop  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  corridor. 
I heard  the  soft  hiss  of  the  man-at-arms  blowing  up  his 
match.  And  I waited  for  the  crash  and  the  little  heap  of 
flame  from  the  touch. 

Suddenly  a foot,  larger  than  that  of  mortal,  plumped 
through  our  ceiling  of  brick-dust,  and  a huge  scatterment 
of  earth  tumbled  down.  A great  bare  leg,  with  attach- 
ment of  tattered  hose  hanging  here  and  there,  followed. 

Before  the  pistol  could  go  off,  Boris  meanwhile  waiting 
shrewdly  for  the  appearance  of  a more  vital  part,  a voice 
cried,  “ Stop!” 

I looked  about  me,  and  there  was  the  Lady  Ysolinde 
come  out  of  her  chamber,  with  a dagger  in  her  hand,  look- 
ing upward  at  the  hole  in  the  ceiling. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  do  not  fire!”  she  cried ; “ ’tis  only  my 
poor  Lubber  Fiend.  Shame  on  me  that  I had  quite  for- 
gotten him  all  this  time!” 

At  which,  without  turning  away  the  muzzle,  Boris  put 
it  a little  aside,  and  waited  for  the  disturber  of  brick-dust 
ceilings  to  reveal  himself.  Which,  when  presently  he 
did,  a huge  grinning  face  appeared,  pushing  forward  at 
first  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  then,  as  soon  as  the  ears 
had  crossed  the  narrows  of  the  pass,  the  whole  head  to  the 
neck  was  glaring  down  and  grinning  to  us. 

“Lubber  Jan,  said  Ysolinde,  ‘ ‘ what  do  you  up  there?” 


The  head  only  grinned  and  waggled  pleasantly,  as  it 
had  been  through  a horse-collar  at  Danzig  fair. 

“Speak!”  said  Bhe,  and  stamped  her  foot.  “I  will 
shake  thee  with  terrors  else,  monster!” 

“Poor  Jan  came  down  from  above.  It  is  quite  ensyl” 
he  said.  “But  not  for  horses.  Oh  no!  But  I will  go 
and  bring  the  Burgomeister.  Do  you  keep  the  castle 
while  I go.  He  bides  below  the  town  in  a great  house  of 
stone,  and  entertains  our  Prince  Miller’s  Son’s  archers. 
I will  bring  all  that  are  sober  of  them.” 

“ God  help  us,  then!”  quoth  Jorian;  “ it  is  past  eleven, 
and  os  I know  them,  man  by  man,  there  will  not  be  so 
much  as  one  man  able  to  prop  up  another  by  this  time!” 

“Ahal”  cried  the  head  above,  “you  say  that  because 
you  know  the  archers.  But  I say  I shall  bring  twenty  of 
them— because  I know  the  strength  of  the  Burgomeister’s 
ale.  Hold  the  place  for  half  an  hour  aud  twenty  right 
sober  men  shall  ye  have.” 

And  with  that  the  Lubber  Fiend  disappeared  in  a final 
avalanche  of  brick -dust. 

He  was  gone,  and  half  an  hour  was  a long  time  to  wait. 
Yet  in  such  a case  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand 
it  out.  So  I besought  the  maids  to  retire  again  to  their 
inner  chamber,  into  which  neither  bullets  nor  arrows 
could  penetrate.  This,  after  some  little  persuasion,  they 
did. 

We  waited.  I have  since  that  night  fought  many  easier 
battles,  and  bloody  battles  too.  Now  and  then  a face 
would  look  in  momentarily  from  the  great  outer  door,  and 
vanish  before  one  could  put  a shot  into  it.  Next,  ere  one 
was  aware,  an  arrow  would  whistle  with  a “ llisst!"  past 
one’s  breastbone,  and  stand  quivering,  head -covered  in 
the  clay.  Vicious  things  they  were,  too,  steel-pointed, 
and  shafted  with  iron  for  half  their  length. 

But  ail  waitings  come  to  an  end,  even  that  of  him  who 
waits  on  a woman’s  arraying  of  herself.  Erdberg  evi- 
dently did  not  know  of  the  little  party  down  at  the  Bur- 
omeister’s,  below  the  pass  of  the  ravine.  Or,  knowing, 
id  not  care.  For  just  as  our  half-hour  was  crawling  to 
an  end,  with  a unanimous  yell  a crowd  of  wild  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands  poured  in  through  the  great  door 
and  ran  shouting  at  our  position.  The  window  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  opened,  and  a man  leaped  through. 
Him  I sharply  attended  to  with  the  axe,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  t lie  next.  He  also  came,  but  not  through  the  win- 
dow. He  ran,  head  first,  through  the  door,  and  being 
stricken  down,  completely  blocked  it  up.  Good  service! 
And  a usefully  bulky  man  he  was.  But  how  he  bled — 
Saint  Christopher!  That  is  the  worst  of  bulky  men,  they 
can  do  nothing  featly— not  even  die! 

One  man  won  past  me,  indeed,  darting  under  the  stroke 
of  my  axe,  but  he  was  little  advantaged  thereby.  For  I 
fetched  a blow  at  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  handle, 
which  brought  him  to  his  knees.  He  stumbled  and  fell 
at  the  threshold  of  the  maids’  chamber.  And,  by  my 
sooth,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  stooped  and  poignarded  him  as 
featly  as  though  it  had  been  a work  of  broidering  with  a 
bodkin.  Too  Tate  Helene  wept  and  besought  her  to  hold 
her  hand.  He  was,  she  said,  some  one’s  son  and  lover. 
It  was  deucedly  unpractical.  But  ’twas  my  Little  Play- 
mate. And,  after  all,  I suppose,  the  crack  he  got  from 
me  in  the  way  of  business  would  have  done  the  job  neatly 
enough  without  my  lady’s  dagger. 

1 tell  you,  the  work  wras  hot  enough  about  those  three 
doors  during  the  next  few  moments.  I never  again  want 
to  see  warmer  on  this  side  of  Peter's  gates— especially  not 
since  I got  this  wound,  with  its  trick  of  reopening  in  my 
thigh  at  the  most  inconvenient  seasons.  But  the  broad 
axe  was  a blessed  thought  of  the  little  Helene’s,  and  helped 
to  keep  the  castle  right  valiantly. 

Yet  I can  testify  that  I was  glad  with  more  than  mere 
joy  when  I heard  the  “trot,  trot!” of  the  Prince’s  archers 
coming  at  the  wolf’s  lope,  all  in  each  other’s  footsteps,  along 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  village  street. 

“ Hurrah,  lads!”  I shouted;  “quick  and  help  us!” 

And  then,  at  the  sound  of  them,  the  turmoil  emptied 
itself  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  The  rabble  of  ill-aoers 
melted  through  the  wide  outer  door,  and  the  archers  re- 
ceived and  attended  to  them  there.  Some  precipitated 
themselves  over  the  cliff.  Some  were  straightway  knocked 
down,  stunned,  and  bound.  Some  died  suddenly.  And 
a few  were  saved  to  stretch  the  judicial  ropes  of  the  Bail- 
iwick. For  it  was  always  thought  a good  thing  by  such 
as  were  in  authority  to  have  a good  show  on  the  “ Thieves' 
Architrave,”  or  general  gallows  of  the  vicinity,  as  a thing 
at  once  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  dispensers  of 
local  justice  and  pleasing  to  the  Kaiser’s  officer  when  he 
comes  spying  that  way. 

[TO  BM  OOMTU9DED.] 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

President  Kruger’s  abrupt  dismissal  of  Chief- Justice 
Kotze  has  precipitated  in  its  most  acute  form  a crisis  for 
which  students  of  South  African  history  have  long  been 
prepared.  The  net  result  of  the  President’s  action  is  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  judiciary,  to 
override  the  Grondwet,  or  written  constitution,  of  the  re- 
public, and  make  the  Volksraad,  like  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  land.  It 
is  as  though  some  American  President,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress,  but  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  were  suddenly  to  force  the  Supreme  Court  into  a 
position  of  subserviency  to  the  national  legislature,  and 
give  to  Congress  a plenary  power  in  the  making  of  laws, 
uncontrolled  by  the  Constitution  of  1789.  One’s  imagi- 
nation shrinks  from  considering  the  inevitable  chaos  even 
in  such  an  orderly  country  ns  America,  where  parties  are 
evenly  balanced,  and  no  class  reserves  to  itself  a divine 
right  of  tyrannizing  over  another  class,  and  where  a chance 
majority  in  Congress,  having  no  permanent  hostility  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  electorate,  would  be  less  likely  to 
abuse  its  illimitable  authority.  It  is  the  absence  of  all  these 
conditions  in  the  Transvaal  that  makes  the  open  subjec- 
tion of  the  judiciary  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the 
Volksraad  a grave  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic. 
Half  the  land  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  wealth  are 
owned  by  the  Outlanders,  who  have  no  votes  by  means  of 
which  they  can  influence  legislation.  These  Outlanders, 
who  outnumber  the  Boers  by  nearly  two  to  one,  possess 
also  whatever  intelligence  and  businesslike  capacity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  Boers,  to  whom  alone  is 
given  the  right  of  voting,  and  who  therefore  have  absolute 
control  of  the  Volksraad,  are  a nation  of  stock-raisers,  so 


ignorant  and  incompetent  that  their  President  bad  to 
import  a batch  of  clerks  from  Holland  to  run  their 
government  for  them.  Circumstances  have  rendered 
this  pastoral  oligarchy  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  the 
wealth-producing  majority  of  unenfranchised  residents. 
The  Volksraad,  in  particular,  has  made  it  a pastime  to 
harass  their  industries  by  every  conceivable  form  of  op- 
pressive legislation.  Some  of  its  less  backward  mem- 
bers are  disposed  to  a fairer  and  more  lenient  treatment 
of  the  Outlander  claims;  but  though  the  Volksraad  is 
legally  possessed  of  more  legislative  power  than  is  grant- 
ed to  any  other  chamber  in  the  world,  the  tumultuous 
course  of  events  has  made  the  President  practically  des- 
potic— just  as  the  American  civil  war  broke  through  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  made  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
dictator  as  absolute  as  Cromwell  or  Napoleon.  And  Pres- 
ident Kruger,  in  his  aversion  to  the  foreigners  who  have 
settled  in  the  Transvaal,  is  a thorough  Boer  of  the  old 
school,  and  as  little  disposed  as  any  one  can  be  to  change 
the  course  of  legislation  in  their  favor.  Hitherto  the  Out- 
landers  have  found  in  the  High  Court  and  the  ability  and 
rectitude  of  the  Chief  Justice  some  protection  ngainst  the 
more  wanton  of  the  President’s  acts.  Now  that  the  Chief 
Justice  is  dismissed  and  the  High  Court  made  subject  to 
the  Volksraad,  their  last  safeguard  is  taken  away.  The 
property  and  rights  of  100,000  Englishmen,  Germans,  and 
Americans,  who  claim  nothing  more  than  that  amount  of 
justice  which  is  allowed  to  the  resident  in  every  civilized 
land, are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  irascible  old  farmer 
who  can  hardly  sign  his  name. 

The  dispute  between  the  President  and  bis  Chief  Jus- 
tice must  be  traced  back  to  its  source  in  the  vague  draft- 
ing of  the  Grondwet  (“ground  law  ”) of  1858.  The  Boers 
who  drew  up  that  instrument  were  simple  farmers  whose 
dissociative  habits  and  restricted  language  had  more  than 
confirmed  their  native  ignorance.  Of  historical  or  legal 
knowledge  they  had  virtually  none.  Nor  had  they,  like 
the  sages  of  1789,  like  the  framers  of  the  Australian  Fed- 
eration to  day,  uny  pre-existing  political  organization  on 
which  to  model  their  new  constitution.  Indistinct  recol- 
lections of  the  system  of  government  in  Cape  Colony 
formed  their  only  material.  Necessarily  the  document 
they  hammered  out  was  crude,  imperfect,  and  often  ob- 
scure. It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  articles, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  the  most  trivial  subjects  in  the 
most  minute  way.  But  the  grand  defect  of  the  charter  is 
that  it  contains  no  provision  for  amendment— an  oversight 
all  the  more  curious  as  the  constitution  of  the  neighboring 
republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  framed  only  four  years 
earlier,  prescribes  a simple  and  effective  scheme  of  altera- 
tion. The  drafters  may  have  thought,  like  Justinian,  that 
their  handiwork  was  so  complete  and  would  so  commend 
, itself  to  posterity  that  no  change  would  prove  neces- 
sary. Possibly  they  relied  on  Boer  conservatism  and  the 
general  good  sense  of  the  nation.  More  probably  they 
'overlooked  the  point  altogether.  Its  omission  has  had 
' the  odd  result  of  casting  doubt  on  the  real  nature  of  the 
Grondwet.  Does  it  embody  a rigid  or  a flexible  con- 
stitution? That  is  to  sav,  can  it,  like  the  constitutions 
of  Switzerland  and  the  United  Slates,  be  altered  only  in 
some  specially  prescribed  fashion?  Or  may  it,  like  the 
British  constitution,  be  changed  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  authority  as  that  whereby  the  ordinary  law  is 
changed  ? 

In  favor  of  the  former  alternative,  that  the  constitution 
is  a rigid  one,  it  has  been  urged  that  since  the  Grondwet 
was  drawn  up  by  a Volksraad  specifically  elected  for  that 
purpose,  it  ought  only  to  be  altered  by  a similar  body 
chosen  in  like  manner;  that  the  general  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment it  provides  for — the  division  of  authority  among 
the  legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary — was  ob- 
viously meant  to  be  unchangeable;  and  that  several  of  its 
clauses— clause  9,  for  instance,  which  declares  that  “the 
people  will  not  allow  of  any  equality  between  colored  and 
white  inhabitants” — were  certaiuly  intended  to  be  aud 
have  always  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  minuteness 
of  some  of  the  provisions  forbids  the  idea  that  they 
could  ever  have  beeu  seriously  expected  to  remain  un- 
altered; and  as  no  specific  scheme  of  amendment  is 
laid  down,  the  changes,  when  change  is  necessary,  can 
only  be  made  by  the  Volksraad  acting  in  its  ordinary 
legislative  capacity.  Hence  the  constitution  must  be 
deemed  a flexible  one.  This  indeed  is  the  view  which 
the  Volksraad  has  repeatedly  taken  without  protest  from 
the  people  or  the  judiciary.  Several  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  government  have  beeu  effected  by  a simple 
act  of  the  Legislature  without  any  express  mandate  from 
the  people.  In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inten- 
tions of  its  framers,  the  Grondwet  has,  for  the  most  part, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  embodying  a flexible  constitution, 
alterable  by  the  Volksraad  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion. 

With  this  view  the  judiciary,  having  a natural  prefer- 
ence for  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  has  not  been  wholly 
in  agreement.  Many  times  it  has  seen  the  Grondwet 
violated  and  made  no  protest,  either  through  timidity  or 
conceiving  that  the  changes  contemplated  by  the  Volks- 
raad were  necessary,  and  did  not  affect  what  was  obvi- 
ously organic  and  fundamental  in  the  conslitution. 

But  of  late  years  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  legis- 
lature in  occupying  most  of  the  debatable  ground  left 
open  by  the  conslitution  - framers  of  1858  has  roused 
the  judiciary  to  a proper  sense  of  its  position,  nnd  made 
it  aspire  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Chief -Justice  Kotze  was  the 
first  to  announce  from  the  bench  that  the  Grondwet  was 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  nnd  to  claim  for  the 
High  Court  the  right  of  testing  the  enactments  of  the 
Volksraad  by  reference  to  its  provisions.  The  legislature, 
after  so  long  an  immunity  from  judicial  control,  did  not 
take  kindly  to  this  claim,  aud  for  the  past  ten  years 
disputes  between  the  Volksraad  and  the  High  Court  have 
been  frequent,  and  at  times  critical.  In  particular. 
Article  12  in  the  Grondwet  has  been  the  subject  of 
continuous  disagreement.  This  clause  allows  a period  of 
three  months  within  which  the  people  may  intimate  to 
the  Volksraad  their  opinion  on  any  proposed  law,  except 
“ those  laws  which  admit  of  no  delay.”  Now  the  legis- 
lature has  in  fact  neglected  this  provision,  and  passed 
what  it  has  called  “resolutions,”  many  of  which  have 
been  by  no  means  urgent,  and  on  none  of  which  have  the 
people  been  asked  their  ■ opinion.  These  “ resolutions  ” 
have  been  treated  as  equally  binding  with  laws  passed  in 
accordance  with  Article  12,  which  has  never  been  for- 
mally repealed.  But  when  the  judiciary  began  to  assert 
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itself,  the  validity  of  these  "resolutions”  was  very  prop- 
erly called  into  question,  and  many  of  them  pronounced 
null  and  void,  the  High  Court  declaring  that  it  alone 
could  determine  what  matters  were  or  were  not  urgent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  by  the  prevailing 
Roman  Dutch  doctrine  of  obsolescence  by  contrary  prac- 
tice, Article  12  has  been  implicitly  repealed;  and  that 
even  if  this  be  not  so,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Grondwet  to 
prevent  theVolksraad  from  deciding  at  its  own  discretion 
what  laws  do  or  do  not  admit  of  delay. 

Obviously  such  a rough  and  ready  system  of  jurispru- 
dence was  fraught  with  danger.  The  time  was  bound 
to  come  when  a direct  collision  between  the  judiciary 
and  the  legislature  on  some  vital  matter  could  not  be 
avoided.  Such  a time  came  in  1896.  The  Volksraad 
passed  the  Alien  Immigration  Act  and  the  Press  Act 
in  clear  contravention  of  Articles  6 and  19  in  the  Grond- 
wet. The  High  Court  declared  them  unconstitutional, and 
therefore  void.  Mr.  Kruger  retaliated  by  requiring  the 
judges  to  take  oath  they  would  henceforth  recognize  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature  as  of  higher  authority  than 
the  Grondwet.  This  the  Chief  Justice,  firm  in  the  sup- 
port of  professional  opinion,  refused  to  do.  A compro- 
mise was  effected  in  March,  1897,  by  which  the  High  Court 
agreed  not  to  question  the  acts  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
Volksraad,  provided  that,  after  the  Presidential  election, 
the  Grondwet  should  be  reaffirmed  as  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  High  Court  be  made  en- 
tirely independent.  The  election  took  place  last  month, and 
Mr.  Kruger  was  chosen  President  for  the  fourth  time.  His 
first  act  was  to  break  through  the  compact  of  the  preceding 
March,  dismiss  the  Chief  Justice,  and  appoint  in  his  place 
a judge  who  had  already  given  proof  of  a willingness  to 
oblige  the  President,  and  who  received  his  new  office  only 
on  condition  that  the  claim  of  the  High  Court  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Volksraad  should 
be  quietly  abandoned.  Chief-Ju9tice  Kotze  has  not  ac- 
cepted his  dismissal  without  protest.  He  has  adjourned 
the  High  Court  sinedie,  and  still  considers  himself  techni- 
cally the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  state.  But  he  is 
practically  powerless  to  enforce  his  claims  against  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Boers,  the  popularity  of  the  President,  and 
the  ambitions  of  theVolksraad.  The  Transvaal  judiciary 
has  iu  effect  become  the  tool  of  the  legislature. 

In  taking  this  extreme  step  President  Kruger  may  or 
may  not,  owing  to  the  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
Grondwet,  be  legally  correct.  But  that  his  action  is  one 
of  bad  faith  and  politically  mischievous  is  certain.  It  can 
only  increase  the  disaffection  of  the  Outlanders.  Of  all 
their  demands,  only  one,  and  that  the  least  important,  has 
been  conceded  since  Dr.  Jameson’s  raid  threw  discredit  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  remainder,  and  they  make 
a formidable  list,  are  as  far  from  being  granted  to-day  as 
they  ever  were.  In  America,  which  apparently  is  not  the 
same  country  that  once  held  the  principle  of  taxation  with- 
out representation  to  justify  a revolution,  their  claims  have 
been  scoffed  at  as  unreasonable.  For  all  that,  they  seem 
to  many  not  only  just,  but  certain  of  realization.  Two 
things  are  on  their  side — time  and  the  follies  of  the  Boer 
government.  The  latter,  by  making  a travesty  of  justice, 
will  gradually  alienate  the  more  enlightened  among  their 
supporters;  and  as  the  process  of  educating  the  Transvaal 
goes  on,  it  will  become  more  and  more  clear  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
admission  to  the  franchise  of  the  foreign  settlers.  A rev- 
olution is  bound  to  come;  whether  peaceably  or  with  war 
and  bloodshed  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Boers 
grant  or  resist  the  necessary  reforms.  President  Kruger’s 
conquest  of  the  judiciary,  by  incensing  the  Outlanders 
more  than  it  will  estrange* his  followers,  looks  ominous  for 
a peaceful  settlement.  It  may  easily  prove  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Sydney  Brooks. 


A NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARY. 

The  huge  and  ever-increasing  collection  of  newspapers 
which  now  forms  so  large  and  so  useful  a part  of  the 
National  Library  at  the  British  Museum  had  its  begin- 
nings in  an  almost  accidental  way.  From  the  days  when 
the  modern  newspaper 
came  into  existence  in 
England,  until  the  middle 
years  of  this  century, three 
taxes  were  paid  in  con- 
nection with  newspapers. 

White  paper  paid  a duty 
at  the  mill.  Every  news- 
paper had  to  be  impressed 
with  an  inland  revenue 
stamp,  and  another  duty 
was  paid  ou  advertise- 
ments. The  collection  of 
these  duties  formed  a large 
part  of  the  work  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment two  generations  ago, 
and  to  aid  the  collectors 
in  checking  the  amounts 
due  for  newspapers  and 
advertisements, printers  of 
newspapers  were  required 
by  law  to  send  copies  to 
the  department  at  Somer- 
set House  in  London. 

When  the  department 
had  used  the  newspapers 
for  its  purposes,  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
vast  collection  which  to- 
day includes  the  complete 
files  of  every  newspaper 
printed  in  England  during 
the  present  century. 

The  taxes  imposed  on 
newspapers  were  all  abol- 
ished between  1840  and 
1869  ; and  in  1869,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  gone, 
and  Parliament  was  free- 


the  French  Revolution,  it 
also  repealed  the  law  which 
required  the  sending  of  a 
copy  of  every  newspaper  to 
the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. By  1869,  however, 
the  value  and  utility  of  the 
great  collection  of  newspa- 
pers which  had  been  grad- 
ually formed  at  the  British 
Museum  had  become  well 
known,  and  there  was  some 
apprehensiou  lest,  when 
the  obligation  of  the  news- 

fuper  proprietors  to  the 
nland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment was  gone,  the  growth 
and  continuity  of  the  col- 
lection should  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

It  was  thought  that  an 
act  of  Parliament  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  into 
the  same  relationship  to  the 
British  Museum  that  they 
had  held  to  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue Department ; but  it  was  - 
discovered  that  the  Museum 
had  claims  upon  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  Copy- 
right act  of  1845.  These 
claims  had  not  been  pressed 
as  long  as  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue Department  was  acting 
as  the  collecting  agent  for 
the  Museum. 

As  soon,  however,  ns  the 
tax-collectors  ceased  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  the  Mu- 
seum authorities  asserted 
their  rights  uuder  the  Copy- 
right act ; and  since  1869 

every  proprietor  of  a newspaper  has  been  compelled  to 
send  files  of  his  journal  to  the  Museum.  < 

Nothing  that  can  be  described  as  a newspaper  escapes 
the  law.  A copy  of  every  issue  of  the  Time a is  on  file  at 
the  Museum;  so  is  a copy  of  every  provincial  weekly 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  insignificant.  All  the  papers 
are  sent  free  of  expense  to  the  Museum.  The  sending  of 
them  is  something  of  a tax  on  the  proprietors,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  copyrights  of  their 
journals  are  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers  thus  obtained  during 
the  present  century  the  Museum  has  acquired  — some- 
times by  purchase,  sometimes  by  gift — a large  collection 
of  journals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  these 
go  back  as  far  as  1720.  Altogether  there  are  now  some 
27,000  volumes  of  newspaper  files  at  the  Museum.  They 
are  all  carefully  catalogued,  and  the  volumes  are  as  easy 
of  access  to  students  as  any  of  tlie  books  iu  the  great 
library. 

This  was  not  always  the  case.  A few  years  ago 
the  collection  was  in  much  confusion,  and  there  was  no 
adequate  catalogue.  Within  the  Inst  three  or  four  years, 
however,  the  entire  collection  hns  been  rearranged.  Ev- 
ery volume  has  been  overhauled,  and  a large  number  of 
long-lost  journals  have  been  discovered  and  catalogued. 
The  cataloguing  and  the  arrangement  are  now  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  the  only  difficulty  which  confronts 
the  Museum  authorities  is  that  of  space. 

The  collection  grows  at  a remarkable  rate,  and  before 
long  it  will  have  absorbed  all  the  space  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting building,  can  be  set  apart  for  newspnpers.  Before 
long  some  system  of  selection  may  have  to  be  adopted. 
As  yet,  however,  everything  received  is  bound  and  cata- 
logued. 

The  rate  at  which  the  collection  grows  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  1881  the  English  provincial  newspapers  were 
all  contained  in  41  volumes.  The  number  for  1860  had 
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NEWSPAPER-REFERENCE  READING-ROOM  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


increased  to  278,  while  for  1894  it  was  over  900.  Twenty 
to  twenty-five  presses  arc  required  to  accommodate  the 
files  of  the  provincial  papers  for  one  year.  Only  in  the 
larger  English  towns  are  there  daily  journals.  Most  of 
the  provincial  papers  are  published  weekly;  a few  of 
them  twice  a week. 

Each  provincial  newspaper  is  not  given  a volume  en- 
tirely to  itself.  The  weekly  papers  arc  bound  in  sets  of 
thirteen  weeks,  nnd  it  oflen  happens  thnt  three  different 
sets  of  newspapers  are  contained  within  one  green  vel- 
lum cover.  The  name  of  encli  paper  in  the  volume,  nnd 
the  period  the  file  covers,  are  in  gilt  lettering  on  the  back, 
and  all  the  files  of  oue  year  are  arranged  in  adjoining 
presses. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  files  are  stored  on  either  side  of 
the  corridor  which  runs  around  outside  the  rotunda. 
The  general  reading-room  is  in  the  rotunda,  the  whole  of 
which  is  given  up  to  books  and  desks  for  readers.  The 
corridor  is  on  the  outside  of  this  vast  room,  and  on  the 
floor  below  the  reading-room.  Presses  and  shelves  line 
the  corridor  on  either  side,  and  on  these  shelves  the  files 
of  the  provincial  newspapers  are  stored.  The  inner  wall 
nffords  279  square  yards  of  shelf  space,  and  the  outer 
wall  860  square  yards,  while  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 
rotunda  and  in  the  adjoining  corridors  on  the  same  floor 
there  are,  in  addition,  890  square  yards.  In  all,  on  this 
floor  there  are  rather  over  10,000  square  yards  of  shelf 
room,  the  whole  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  provincial 
papers,  in  which  are  included  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

The  London  papers  are  all  housed  on  another  floor,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  White  Wing  of  the  Library  building, 
and  in  this  wing  is  the  hall  set  apart  for  newspaper- 
readers.  It  is  fitted  with  desks  and  racks  specially 
adapted  to  meet  the  convenience  of  searchers  and  stu- 
dents who  are  using  the  heavy  newspaper  files;  it  is  ex- 
cellently lighted;  ull  the  facilities  afforded  to  readers  in 
the  general  reading- room 
are  available,  and  no  news- 
paper research-work  is  per- 
mitted except  in  this  room. 
The  London  papers  are  on 
the  same  floor  ns  the  news- 
paper reading  - room  ; but 
any  one  of  the  27,000  vol- 
umes contained  in  the  col- 
lection is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  renders. 

Newspapers  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  not  accessible, 
but  the  work  of  binding, 
iudexing,  and  cataloguing 
the  volumes  is  kept  well 
up  to  date,  and  the  files  of 
one  year  nre  usually  avail- 
able early  in  the  next. 
The  majority  of  the  rend- 
ers are  lawyers,  historical 
students,  nnd  journalists, 
nnd  the  desks  in  the  news- 
paper-room are  alwnys  as 
well  filled  as  those  in 
the  general  reading-room. 
Some  of  the  larger  Eng- 
lish municipal  libraries, 
such  as  those  of  Manches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham, file  a number  of 
the  more  important  daily 
and  weekly  papers.  The 
collection  at  the  Museum, 
however,  is  the  only  one  of 
national  proportions  ; and 
the  fact  that  this  collec- 
tion exists,  is  so  inclusive 
and  so  easily  accessible, 
makes  it  unnecessary  foi 
the  public  libraries  of 
lesser  importance  to  use 
their  funds  or  their  space 
in  making  collections  of 
newspapers. 
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VIII.— DROUTH-RESISTINC.  CROPS— ALFALFA  AND 
KAFFIR  CORN. 

THE  man  who  has  seen  his  property,  representing 
perhaps  the  accumulation  of  a long  time,  swept 
out  of  existence  by  fire,  without  adequate  insur- 
ance, probably  can  understand  the  feelings  of 
utter  hopelessness  and  absolute  discouragement  that  come 
to  the  farmer  on  the  Western  prairies  when  the  blasting 
winds,  sometimes  in  a single  night,  blister  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  destroy  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  crops  by  “firing.”  When  such  a scourge 
comes,  the  farmer’s  lot  is  most  forlorn  It  seems  ns  if  the 
hand  of  God  was  raised  against  him.  The  blow  stuns  and 
staggers. 

What  in  the  East  would  be  called  a smart  breeze 
sweeps  almost  constantly  over  the  prairie  States  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  the  daytime  in  summer  il  is  usually  hot. 
At  sundown  the  wind  almost  ceases,  and  then  a cool  breeze, 
refreshing  and  sweet,  takes  its  plnce,  and  brings  rest  and 
comfort  to  the  tired  man  who  tills  the  land.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  evening  breeze  rolls  in  over  the  land 
as  if  it  had  been  caught  on  the  way  and  passed  through 
the  coils  of  some  monster  furnace;  it  burns  and  blisters 
even  worse  than  the  wind  through  which  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  shine.  The  farmer  tosses  wearily  on  his  bed,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  when  he  goes  to  his  fields,  he  finds 
that  a pestilential  might  has  passed  over  them  in  the 
darkness,  and  his  crops  are  ruined.  His  corn  has  been 
“fired.”  From  the  ground  perhaps  half-way  up  the 
stalks  the  plants  are  dead  and  yellow.  This  happens 
when  there  has  been  a marked  deficiency  of  moisture, 
and  the  ground  is  parched  until  its  life-giving  qualities 
are  almost  exhausted  before  the  killing  winds  arrive. 

At  such  a time  it  is  little  help  to  the  farmer  to  reflect 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  or  to  recall 
that  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  are  many.  The  West- 
ern farmer  is  not  an  irreligious  man— in  fact,  in  no  State, 
probnbly,  in  the  Union  are  the  churches  so  well  filled  as 
in  Kansas;  he  is  energetic  and  practical  in  his  beliefs  and 
theories.  He  has  fought  too  many  battles  with  nnture  to 
give  up  entirely  when  the  hot  winds  smite  him  grievous- 
ly. He  is  too  intelligent  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing  at  such 
a time,  and  so  for  years  he  has  been  studying  how  to  de- 
feat nature  in  what  to  him  is  her  most  costly  mood.  More- 
over, the  intelligent  farmer,  with  the  aid  of  scientific  re- 
search and  experiment,  has  been  practically  successful. 
In  two  crops,  alfalfa  hay  and  Kaffir  corn,  he  has  found 
drouth-resisting  qualities  that  practically  defy  nature's 
withering  blasts.  Alfalfa,  of  itself,  is  a most  valuable  crop 
for  feeding  and  developing  live-stock,  and,  besides,  w ith- 
stands great  heat.  It  is  almost  an  ideal  food.  Kaffir  corn 
has  practically  the  same  nutritive  qualities  that  Indian- 
corn  possesses,  and  also  withstands  great  heat.  Takeu 
altogether,  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  make  the  ideal  dairy 
ration,  as  has  been  found  after  exhaustive  tests— a ration 
that  is  bringing  prosperity  to  thousands  of  those  engaged 
in  that  industry. 

Alfalfa  is  not  new  to  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  crops  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  has  also  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
East,  but  not  by  the  ordinary  farmer.  The  farmer  of 
the  Middle  West  knew  little  of  it.  Professor  Flint,  who 
has  made  a study  of  grasses,  says  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  Darius,  from  Media  in  Asia,  about  5(H)  n.c. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians. 
When  the  western  hemisphere  was  discovered  Spanish 
priests  brought  it  across  the  Atlantic  and  planted  it  near 
their  missions  In  that  way  it  was  introduced  into  South 
America  In  that  way  also  it  crept  up  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  into  Central  America  and  into  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  it  has  gone 
it  has  proved  a blessing.  It  has  lasting  qualities  as  a 
forage  plant.  It  is  said  that  near  the  city  of  Mexico  there 
are  alfalfa-fields  more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  One 
authority  says  that  the  plant  will  live  in  a field  one  thou- 
sand years,  producing  bountifully  every  year.  With  half 
a chance  it  defies  heat.  It  even  laughs  at  hail.  It  en- 
riches the  soil,  and  it  does  what  probably  no  other  plant 
in  this  country  can  do — it  produces  three  crops  a year  even 
above  the  frost-line.  After  it  becomes  established  in  a 
home  it  requires  only  the  care  of  the  reaper.  Its  produc- 
tion is  cheap,  therefore,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  nature  ever 
made  a more  beneficent  gift  of  the  kind  to  humanity. 

Alfalfa  is  what  might  be  culled  a clover-plant.  It  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  clover.  It  is  slender,  and 
branches  considerably.  It  has  leaves  arranged  in  threes, 
but  smaller  than  the  leaves  of  clover.  It  is  what  is  called 
a leguminous  plant;  that  is,  it  bears  its  fruits  in  pods. 
It  has  beautiful  purple  blossoms  scattered  along  its  stems. 
But  its  crowning  glory  is  its  deep  green  color.  No  land- 
scape carpet  can  compare  with  it  in  that  respect.  A 
poetic  writer  of  Nebraska  has  called  the  plant  “ the  gentle 
green-robed  queen  of  the  prairie,”  which,  “ waving  her 
magic  wand,  has  brought  peace  and  plenty  to  many  an 
humble  home.”  It  holds  its  color  after  the  biting  frosts 
come,  and  a valley  spread  for  many  miles  with  alfalfa  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  sight  that  nature  affords  in 
the  Middle  West. 

The  chief  utility  of  the  plant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  that  it  will  grow  in  the  short-grass  country — the  sloping 
half  barren  lands  that  reach  clear  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. No  other  kind  of  “tame  grass”  may  be  grown 
there  successfully.  A long  and  bitter  struggle  has  con- 
vinced the  farmer  that  the  small  grains  and  ordinary  corn 
cannot  be  grown  with  a fair  certainty  of  profit  west  of 
the  middle-line  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  To  remain  in 
that  territory  the  farmer  must  raise  those  things  which 
will  not  antagonize  nature  too  deeply.  Live-stock  thrives 
on  the  natural  grasses,  and  in  that  there  is  a hint  which 
the  farmer  has  employed  to  his  advantage.  By  raising 
three  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  a year  he  has  something  with 


which  to  feed  bis  live-stock  in  the  winter  and  prepare 
them  for  food.  With  Kaffir  corn,  as  has  been  said,  it 
makes  the  ideal  dairy  ration,  and  this  enables  the  farmer 
to  make  money  iu  that  industry. 

The  chief  reason  why  alfalfa  hay  will  grow  in  the  short- 
grass  country  is  that  it  has  long  roots.  They  have  been 
known  to  strike  twenty-five  feet  deep  for  moisture.  The 
plant  will  not  thrive,  therefore,  in  soil  that  is  not  open  and 
deep.  An  ideal  place  for  its  growth  is  along  the  river 
bottoms  in  the  western  part  of  Kansas— land  under  which 
great  lakes  of  “sheet  water,”  miles  upon  miles  in  extent, 
are  found  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  roots  of  alfalfa  readily  push  down  to  the  water  and 
drink  when  they  need  moisture,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  plant  blossoms  and  prospers,  and  becomes  a never- 
failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  man  who  cultivates  it. 
On  the  rolling  uplands,  where  there  is  scarcely  an  average 
rainfall  of  twenty-five  inches  a year,  the  plant  will  live 
and  produce  hay  nearly  always.  It  makes  good  pasturage 
under  ordinary  conditions  there,  and  is  almost  certain 
every  year  to  produce  a fine  crop  of  seed.  All  the  uplands 
are  fertile  enough,  the  only  trouble  about  making  use  of 
that  fertility  being  the  lack  of  moisture.  Irrigation  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  water  in  abundance  to  the 
assistance  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  this  region,  and  there- 
fore only  such  a plant  can  live  ns  has  deep  roots,  and  a 
pertinacity  that  even  the  hot  winds  of  Kansas  cannot 
shake. 

There  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  plant 
that  none  of  its  rivals  possesses— that  is,  the  power  to  en- 
rich chemically  exhausted  land.  Along  its  tangled  roots 
close  examination  shows  masses  of  what  are  known  to  be 
tubercles.  In  other  words,  every  root  of  alfalfa  is  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis.  Inhabiting  these  tubercles  are  myriads 
of  bacteria.  It  is  a general  belief  that  bacteria  are  harm- 
ful to  the  human  race.  Some  kinds  are;  but  science  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  bacteria  are  not  always 
dangerous.  Professor  G.  L.  Clothier,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  Kansas,  says,  in  discussing  the  bacteria 
on  alfalfa  and  similnr  plants:  “Many  species  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  world.  Among  them  are  the  bacteria  in- 
habiting the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.” 

I remember  that  one  of  the  assistants  in  this  depart- 
ment of  that  college  held  up  to  me  with  a great  show  of 
pride  a culture  of  some  sort  showing  what  he  said  was  a 
marvellous  growth  of  bacteria  in  tubercles.  He  was  ab- 
solutely fond  of  those  tubercles.  My  thought  was  one 
of  great  surprise,  until  he  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
best  things  for  the  rehabilitation  of  exhausted  soils  was  to 
grow  some  sort  of  plants  on  whoso  roots  tubercles  such 
as  those  would  thrive.  Alfalfa  is  one  of  these  plants. 
Its  long  roots  have  a double  part  to  play  in  this  renova- 
tion of  nature.  The  millions  upon  millions  of  bacteria 
draw  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store 
it  up  iu  the  tubercles  for  use  when  the  plant  needs  it. 
Scientific  experiment  1ms  shown  this  to  be  absolutely 
true.  Then  the  roots  go  on  an  excursion  for  certain  chem- 
icals on  their  own  hook.  They  go  down  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  feet,  and  bring  up  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
that  a’re  needed  for  such  a plant  and  its  tubercles.  Now 
when  these  roots  decay  or  are  ploughed  underground 
they  not  only  release  the  great  quantities  of  chemicals 
that  have  been  stored  up,  but  they  leave  millions  upon 
millions  of  little  openings  in  the  earth,  into  which  fresh 
air  and  moisture  find  their  way,  and  thus  fertility  of  soil 
is  renewed.  In  other  words,  the  land  renews  its  youth 
and  vigor  by  means  of  a plant  which  drags  down  into 
its  roots  certain  chemicals  from  the  air,  and  pulls  up  into 
its  roots  certain  other  chemicals  from  the  deep  soil  that 
could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  It  has  been  said 
that  alfulfn  lives  more  on  the  air  than  on  the  soil. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  shndow  of  doubt  that  al- 
falfa does  renew  the  youth  of  the  soil.  Phenomenal 
yields  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  have  followed  the 
ploughing  under  of  fields  of  alfalfa,  and  these  yields  have 
continued  year  after  year.  Professor  Clothier  has  called 
attention  to  the  mistake  that  farmers  make  in  uprooting 
many  of  the  native  grasses  and  weeds  in  the  western 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  He  says  he  wants  to  see 
the  farmers  treat  the  soil  in  a rational  manner.  He  puts 
his  complaint  in  this  way: 

“ Something  over  forty  years  ago  man  came  along  and 
proceeded  to  disturb  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  plant 
species  which  nature,  by  the  law  of  evolution,  had  estab- 
lished. He  destroyed  the  wild  plants  in  order  that  he 
might  grow  wheat  and  corn.  But  wheat  and  corn  do 
not  support  the  beneficent  soil  bacteria,  so  these  gradually 
became  exterminated.  From  that  time  on  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  has  been  slowly  but  surely  becoming  exhausted, 
and  in  the  end  the  farmer  himself  is  becoming  exhausted 
in  the  process  of  raising  wheat  and  corn.  He  does  not 
know  that  the  extermination  of  a microscopic  onc-celled 
plant,  living  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  is  the  cause 
of  his  failure  iu  business,  and  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
case.” 

Professor  Clothier  also  adds,  “ In  my  opinion  the  wild 
lands  of  Kansas  contain  more  productive  wealth  (capital), 
if  left  in  the  wild  condition,  than  the  gold-mines  of  Col- 
orado.” 

The  immediate  use  to  the  farmer  of  alfalfa,  however,  is 
to  feed  his  live-stock.  He  may  use  it  as  pnsture  or  ns 
hay.  In  other  words,  he  may  feed  it  green  or  dry.  But  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  as  pasture  alfalfa  is  somewhat 
dangerous.  Cattle  and  sheep  which  eat  of  it  freely  be- 
come sick,  bloat,  and  often  die  rnpidly.  Horses  and  swine 
may  eat  it  green  with  safety.  It  is  rich  in  albuminoids, 
and  pigs  simply  thrive  on  it.  One  of  the  authorities  says 
that  “ alfalfa-grown  hogs  have  never  been  known  to  have 
the  cholera.  Diligent  inquiry  through  the  sections  of 
western  Kansas  where  hogs  have  been  grown  on  alfalfa 
fails  to  reveal  a single  case  of  loss  by  that  disease.” 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  chief  value  of  alfalfa  as 


a food  is  to  promote  growth  of  animnls,  and  that  to  produce 
fat  it  needs  some  other  food  mixed  with  it.  In  a dry  con- 
dition it  may  be  fed  with  reasonable  safety  to  all  kinds  of 
live  stock.  It  is  cheap  in  its  production, ’and  it  is  highly 
nutritious.  Its  nearest  of  kin  iu  hay  is  red  clover,  and 
chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  either  as  hay  or  in  a 
green  condition  alfalfa  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  red 
clover.  It  contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  crude  pro- 
tein, the  chief  element  in  all  foods,  than  red  clover.  Oue 
authority  has  figured  out  that  alfalfa  is  forty-five  percent, 
better  in  feeding  value  than  clover,  nnd  sixty  per  cent, 
better  than  timothy  hay.  It  must  be  a remarkable  plant, 
surely,  that  has  these  rich  food  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  resist  drouth  when  ordinary  grasses  would  die, 
and  also  the  power  to  reinvigorate  the  soil. 

One  might  ask  why,  if  all  these  things  are  true,  it  is 
not  raised  more  extensively  by  farmers  generally.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seed  is  expensive  as  yet.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  practically  new,  nnd  farmers  are  slow  to  take 
up  newfangled  things.  Again,  it  requires  most  skilful 
care  iu  raising  it,  a full  crop  not  being  available  for  three 
years.  At  one  year's  growth  the  plant  is  easily  killed. 
Too  much  water  or  too  little  cultivation  will  destroy  it. 
When  once  firmly  rooted  it  is  perennial,  and  requires  no 
care  except  to  gather  in  the  fruit  of  its  enduring  labor  iu 
the  shape  of  strong  succulent  hay.  The  farmer  must  know 
how  to  utilize  it  as  fodder,  or  it  becomes  dangerous,  and  it 
is  for  this  and  the  other  reasons  given,  probably,  that  it  has 
not  been  cultivated  more  extensively.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
increasing  in  ncrcage  yearly.  The  number  of  acres  grow- 
ing in  Kansas  in  1896  was  155,949,  a great  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  In  1897  the  number  of  acres  was  177,187,  an 
increase  of  more  than  21.000  in  one  year.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a profit  of  from  $10  to  $80  an  acre  iu  raising  this 
crop,  and  it  is  also  said  that  it  will  remnin  a profitable 
crop,  no  matter  how  many  farmers  go  into  the  business, 
beenuse  when  transformed  into  beef  it  makes  the  cheapest 
and  best  meat  in  the  central  West.  The  beef  industry  is 
one  that  by  the  nature  of  things  must  increase.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  sell  his  alfalfa  hay  at  pnying  prices  as  hay, 
he  can  sell  it  as  beef. 

The  Hon.  J.  II.  Churchill  illustrates  the  staying  quali- 
ties of  alfalfa  by  saying: 

“The  alfalfa  farm  is  a dividend  - paying  investment 
through  all  kinds  of  seasons,  an  insurance  against  hail,  as 
well  as  a guarantee  from  drouth.  I have  seen  a field  in 
bloom  cut  to  the  ground  by  a June  hail,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  days  blooming  again  for  the  harvest.  What  otheF 
crop  will  do  that?  ...  I believe  this  is  the  best  paying 
business  in  the  West  to-day.” 

'There  are  many  men  in  the  West  to  day  who  have  rec- 
ognized the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Churchill  says.  The  crop 
failures  of  receut  years  showed  that  it  paid  to  raise  al- 
falfa. One  of  the  best  known  newspaper  writers  in  Ne- 
braska, J.  W.  Johnson,  told  in  the  Nebraska  State  Journal, 
on  November  21  last,  a story  that  illustrated  this  fuct 
graphically.  He  had  been  driving  near  Culbertson,  in 
the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and  his  companion  stopped 
suddenly  and  pointed  out  a brick  bank  building  in  town 
and  a white  farm-house  not  far  from  towm.  Those  build- 
ings concerned  the  careers  of  two  men.  One  was  a banker 
who  had  come  out  into  Nebraska  about  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. He  had  been  county  treasurer  of  one  of  the  best 
known  counties  of  Iowa,  and  had  brought  with  him  to 
Nebraska  nearly  $80,000.  with  which  he  started  a bank. 
He  did  very  well,  until  hard  times  came  along,  and  then 
he  got  into  difficulties.  The  other  man  was  a Russian 

Feasant,  who  came  to  the  same  place  a year  or  two  later, 
t took  about  all  his  savings  to  get  to  his  destination,  so 
that  it  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  reached  Culbertson  he 
wns  ns  “ poor  as  a rat.”  That  man  got  hold  of  a bushel  of 
alfalfa  seed,  and  he  raised  as  much  of  the  hay  ns  he 
could  from  it,  increasing  his  crop  year  by  year.  He 
raised  cattle  and  hogs  as  well.  He  always  had  crops 
when  corn  and  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  failed,  nnd  he 
always  had  live  stock  to  sell.  He  soon  so  prospered  that 
he  gnvc  to  each  of  his  sons  a farm  at  marriugc,  and  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  married  not  long  ago,  he  gave  $1000 
in  cash— an  unheard  of  wedding  gift  for  a farmer  to  make 
out  in  that  territory.  This  alfalfa- grower  had  consider- 
able business  to  do  with  the  bank.  According  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  when  he  found  that  the  bank  wns  in  trouble  he 
demanded  his  money.  The  bank  went  down,  but  the 
farmer  remained  iu  control,  and  the  hnuker  hnd  to  quit. 
Alfalfa  for  that  man  had  not  only  withstood  all  the 
storms  of  nature,  but  had  helped  him  to  survive  the  finau- 
cial  storms  that  had  swept  over  that  region.  Those  farm- 
ers in  the  West  who  have  raised  alfalfa  with  care  nnd 
intelligence  are  not  among  the  people  who  are  distress- 
ingly poor. 

Illustrating  again  the  profit  there  is  in  raising  alfalfa,  I 
quote  from  a speech  made  by  the  lion.  W.  R.  Akers,  for- 
mer secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Board  of  Irrigation,  at  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska  Irrigation  As- 
sociation, at  Lcxiugton,  Nebraska,  on  November  20,  1896: 

But  of  all  the  ordinary  agricultural  crop*,  alfalfa  is  the  most  remu- 
nerative. I almost  fear  to  commence  to  talk  of  this  wonderful  fodder 
plant  and  to  tell  ill  relation  to  It,  for  fear  of  being  thought  untruthful. 
Some  of  the  stories  told  me  ou  a late  visit  to  my  home  iu  Scotts  Bluff 
County  seem  incredible,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I can  vouch 
for  tlie  honesty  of  the  people  who  told  me,  I would  scarcely  dare  to 
repent  them.  One  is  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  of  John  R.  Stilts,  of  Mitchell 
Valley,  Scotts  Bluff  County.  He  had  a forty-acre  field  of  alfalfa  which 
he  saved  for  seed,  nnd  from  this  field  he  took  thirteen  bushels  and  three 
pecks  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  $3  per  bushel ; besides,  he  cut  oue 
crop  of  hay,  which  alone  would  pay  all  the  expense  of  Irrigating,  cut- 
ting, and  threshing,  leaving  him  n net  profit  of  $41  2B  per  acre;  or, in 
oilier  words,  a net  of  ten  per  cent,  on  $412  -"0  per  acre.  I have  no 
doubt  I lint  if  you  had  offered  .John  $3o  per  acre  for  his  land  before  lie 
got  Ins  crop,  you  would  have  gotten  the  land. 

Akin  to  alfalfa  as  a drouth-resisting  plant  is  Kaffir  corn. 
It  is  something  new  in  agriculture  iu  this  country.  It  was 
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introduced  late  in  the  eighties  from  Africa,  where  it  had 
attracted  attention  in  resisting  drouth.  It  too  has  long 
roots.  They  rcacli  a depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches.  It  seems  to  have  the  power  of  sustaining  itself 
during  a period  of  arrested  development.  In  other  words, 
it  stops  growing  in  time  of  drouth,  when  other  corn  dies, 
and  if  a rain  comes  within  a reasonable  time — say,  three  or 
four  weeks  after  Indian  corn  1ms  been  killed— it  will  start 
up  growing  where  it  left  off,  and  produce  a crop.  The 
Hon.  Scott  E.  Winne  is  authority  for  this  statement  re- 
garding the  drouth-defying  qualities  of  Kaffir  corn: 

“ I have  seen  Kaffir  corn  mature  a crop  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  right  by  the  side  of  Indian  corn 
that  was  killed  by  drouth  so  that  not  even  a nubbin  was 
matured.” 

Kaffir  corn  does  not  grow  quite  as  high  ns  Indian  corn. 
It  sends  out  more  than  one  flower-stalk,  and  thus  develops 
several  ears.  The  yield  of  this  kind  of  corn  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  greater  than  Indian  corn  in  good 
years,  and  when  Indian  corn  produces  absolutely  nothing, 
Kaffir  corn  has  been  kuown  to  produce  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  of  corn.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  it  must  be  a complete  vegetation  killing  year 
when  it  will  not  produce  some  kind  of  a crop.  In  1893 
there  were  45,000  acres  of  this  kind  of  corn  grown  in 
Kansas.  In  1897  there  were  871,838  acres  of  it  produced 
in  that  State.  It  was  equivalent  to  1,858.739  tons  of  corn, 
and  the  value  of  it  was  $4,070,217.  Nebraska  raised  a 
large  quantity  of  this  kind  of  corn  also.  It  has  come  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  fortune  and  ecouomy  of  the 
West  in  the  ten  years  it  has  been  known. 

In  yielding  fodder  this  corn  has  another  desirable  char- 
acteristic. It  remains  green  until  after  the  seed  is  ripe. 
The  yield  of  this  fodder  is  nearly  double  that  of  ordinary 
corn.  The  grain  makes  good  flour,  and  is  also  a good  pop- 
corn. As  a food  product  it  is  not  quite  so  nutritious  for 
live-stock  as  Indian  corn,  but  the  margin  of  difference  is  so 
slight  that  only  scientific  research  is  able  to  reveal  it.  In 
a given  quantity  it  has  been  found  that  Indian  corn  has 
81.7  per  cent,  of  the  substances  that  produce  heat  and  fat 
and  support  muscular  effort.  Kaffir  corn  produces  80.7 
per  cent,  of  the  same  substances  in  the  same  quantity  of 
corn.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  for  the  farmer  to  pre- 
pare the  grain  of  Kaffir  corn  for  food  than  the  old-time 
corn.  Kaffir  corn  is  harder  and  grittier,  and  needs  more 
grinding  than  its  rival.  Neither  cattle  nor  swine  make  as 
great  a growth  in  weight  while  being  fed  for  market  on 
Kaffir  corn  as  on  the  old-time  feeds,  but  an  exhaustive  ex- 
periment, made  by  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  Kansas 
in  1896,  revealed  that  when  cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  to- 
gether. red  Kaffir  corn  (the  white  Kaffir  corn  not  being  so 
nutritious  as  the  red)  is  the  best  ration  that  can  be  used  on 
the  farm.  That  part  of  the  product  that  the  cattle  fail  to 
use  in  beef-making  the  hogs  absorb,  and  the  minimum 
waste  results.  Elaborate  tables  have  been  made  showing 
the  superiority  of  Kaffir  corn  to  all  other  kinds  of  corn  for 
the  Western  farmer,  all  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
drouth  - resister,  that  it  has  the  power  to  grow  again 
after  it  has  taken  a forced  rest,  and  that  it  does  not  be- 
come “ fired,”  as  ordinary  corn  does  in  a time  of  hot 
winds. 

A remarkable  thing  about  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  experiments  at  the  Kansas 


Agricultural  College,  and  that  is  that  twenty  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  eight  pounds  of  Kaffir  corn  make  the 
" ideal  dairy  ration.”  It  is  asserted  by  the  experts  at  this 
institution  that  on  this  ration  it  is  possible  for  the  Kansas 
dairy  cow  to  produce  the  very  best  butter  at  four  cent9  a 
pound.  Allowing  two  cents  a pound  for  freight  to  New 
York  city,  the  Kansas  dairymen  assert  that  they  can  put 
butter  on  the  market  in  the  metropolis  cheaper  than  any 
other  producers  in  the  country.  If  that  be  true,  the  out- 
look for  the  farmer  who  cultivates  these  unfailing  crops 
of  alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn  must  be  rosy,  for  whether  the 
farmer  decides  to  transform  these  crops  into  butter,  or  into 
beef,  pork,  or  mutton,  he  seems  to  be  in  a position  to  do  so 
at  the  minimum  cost. 

There  is  still  another  food  coming  into  cultivation  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  will  have  an  important  effect 
probably  on  agriculture  in  those  States.  That  food  is  the 
soy  bean,  a Japanese  product  that  was  brought  to  this 
country  in  1890.  This  bean  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
being  able  to  supply  certain  qualities  that  are  lacking  in 
all  varieties  of  corn  as  a fattening  product.  It  is  a little 
black  bean  that  has  been  grown  for  centuries  in  Japan, 
and  takes  its  name  from  a sauce  into  which  the  beans  are 
made  in  that  country.  None  of  the  ordinary  fodder  plants 
of  this  country  compare  with  the  soy  bean  in  nutritive 
qualities.  As  a food  it  is  equally  attractive  to  human 
beings  as  to  live-stock.  It  compares  favorably  with  the 
ordinary  bean  for  table  use.  Its  great  value  as  a supple- 
mental food  is  shown  by  some  tables  which  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  worked  out  in  an  experiment  with 
twelve  pigs.  When  fed  with  Kaffir-corn  meal  the  pigs  made 
a gain  of  .50  of  a pound  a day.  When  fed  with  a ration 
consisting  of  two-thirds  Kaffir  corn  and  one-third  soybean 
the  gain  was  1 44  pounds  a day.  When  fed  with  a ration 
of  ordinary  corn-meal  the  gain  a day  was  .80  of  a pound. 
When  fed  on  a ration  of  two-thirds  ordinary  corn-meal  and 
one-third  soy  bean  the  gain  was  1.46  pounds  a day.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  Japanese  beans  that  are  undergoing  in- 
vestigation in  the  West.  In  alfalfa  and  KalHrcorn  the  farm- 
er has  two  splendid  weapons  with  which  to  contest  with 
nature  for  supremacy.  The  officials  of  the  Kansas  Agri 
cultural  College  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  two  crops 
will  be  the  “probable  salvation  of  western  Kansas  and 
other  portions  of  our  Western  country  under  similar  cli- 
matic conditions.” 

When  one  goes  about  an  agricultural  community  and 
talks  with  this  and  that  man,  he  is  likely  to  become  con- 
fused as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  various  branches  of 
farming.  One  man  will  assert  that  it  pays  best  to  raise 
fruits.  Auotber  will  declare  for  live-stock.  Another  will 
assert  that  wheat  is  the  only  crop  worth  while  producing. 
As  each  branch  is  extolled,  and  only  the  good  points  of 
that  branch  brought  to  the  front,  one  wonders  how  any 
farmer  ever  failed  in  raising  almost  anything  on  his  prop- 
erty. It  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  unbiassed 
judgments  about  crops,  and  especially  about  alfalfa,  that 
Secretary  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture had  this  to  say  in  one  of  his  official  reports: 

“To  be  persuaded  of  its  worth  and  importance  does  not 
necessitate  accepting  without  qualification  the  honestly 
made,  well-meant,  yet  almost  incredible  statements  of 
yields  and  profits.  Discounted  fully  one-half,  they  still 
indicate  that  under  conditions  such  as  prevail  on  millions 


of  Kansas  acres,  alfalfa  can  and  should  early  become  a 
factor  in  our  agricultural  economy  and  prosperity.” 

If  alfalfa  may  be  called  the  “gentle  queen  of  "the  prai- 
rie,” surely  Kaffir  corn  may  be  designated  properly  as  the 
stalwart  king  and  consort.  And  it  is  not  too  great  a stretch 
of  the  fancy  to  denominate  the  soy  bean  as  an  attractive 
prince  of  the  realm. 


THE  WATEK-HYACINTII  PEST  IN 
FLORIDA. 

It  seems  strange  to  denominate  so  beautiful  a flower 
ns  most  of  us  regard  the  hyacinth  a pest,  and  yet  too 
much  of  a good  thing,  not  properly  placed,  frequently  be- 
comes noxious;  thus  it  is  with  the  water-hyacinth  in 
Florida.  Its  beauty  can  be  seen  from  the  vignette,  which 
represents  the  hyacinth  in  full  bloom,  and  its  pestiferous 
qualities  will  have  to  be  imagined  from  the  following  de- 
scription. 

It  is  not  actually  known  when  or  how  this  flower  was 
first  introduced  into  Florida,  although  statistics  tell  us 
that  it  was  found  in  the  St.  Johns  Itiver  about  1890,  in  a 
pond  somewhere  near  Palatka.  The  settlers  tell  us  that 
in  cleaning  out  this  pond  some  of  the  plants  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  they  grew,  and  were  so  beautiful  that  set- 
tlers transplanted  them  to  different  parts  of  the  river,  to 
beautify  their  places,  and  thus  the  seemingly  irreparable 
mistake  was  made. 

The  hyacinth  is  a native  of  South  America,  has  a thick 
bushy  root,  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  without  any 
apparent  attachment  to  the  bottom.  If  it  could  be  kept 
near  the  shore  no  danger  need  be  apprehended,  but  wind 
and  storms  send  it  floating  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream  in  such  large  masses  that  navigation  is  seriously 
impeded,  and  the  captains  of  the  river  craft  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  it  with  growing  fear  and  horror. 

As  I was  sailing  up  the  river  on  the  old  stennier  Ever- 
lades,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  toward  Jacksonville, 

noticed  this  great  green  mass.  As  we  sailed  farther  up, 
it  became  so  thick  tliut  the  vessel  advanced  with  difficul- 
ty. The  illustration  shows  how  our  steamer  struck  the 
mas9.  We  backed  and  pushed,  and  finally  extricated  our- 
selves. The  small  stern -paddle  boats  can  hardly  push 
their  way  through  these  large  masses,  and  at  times  are 
completely  blocked.  I have  seen  vessels  going  at  full 
speed  brought  to  a complete  standstill. 

These  plants  are  capable  of  doing  considerable  damage 
in  many  ways  other  than  that  of  endangering  navigation. 
They  propagate  so  fast  and  grow  so  rank  that  the  nar- 
row creeks  running  into  the  larger  river  are  so  thoroughly 
covered,  from  bank  to  bank,  that  boards  can  belaid  across 
that  would  easily  bear  a person,  so  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  expect  anything  short  of  a dredging-machine  to  pene- 
trate them.  One  can  also  see  how  much  danger  may  lie 
concealed  under  this  dense  mass.  It  imperils  the  health 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  it  grows  so  rank,  being 
washed  up  on  the  bank,  carrying  with  it  the  refuse  that 
has  been  caught  among  its  tangled  mass,  and  decaying, 
sends  forth  odors  that  are  neither  the  most  pleasant  to  iu- 
hnle  nor  the  most  healthful  to  breathe.  Then,  too,  the 
hyncinth  i9  destroying  the  timber  industry,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  float  the  logs,  and  it  i9  menacing  the  livelihood 
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of  the  fishermen,  by  preventing  tliem  from  spreading  their 
nets  as  has  been  their  custom  in  the  past;  and  not  only 
are  the  fishermen  prevented  from  catching  the  fish,  but 
the  fish  get  under  these  large  masses  and  multiply  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  The  fish  dying  in  large  numbers, 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  floating  on  the  water,  lodge  amongst 
the  other  decaying  matter  on  the  banks,  and  constitute 
a dangerous  menace  to  the  health  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  hyacinth  is  getting  to  be  so  abundant. 

The  query  is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pest.  An  agent  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  has 
been  sent  to  Florida  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  can  be 
done.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  if  the  red  spi- 
der or  some  natural  enemy  of  the  plant  were  deposited 
there  it  would  be  effectual  in  ridding  Florida  of  the  pest; 
but  after  this  work  had  been  accomplished,  aud  the  Flo- 
ridians had  got  rid  of  their  dreaded  hyacinth,  they  might 
possibly  find  a more  formidable  enemy  in  the  newly  im- 
ported exterminator. 

But  certain  it  is  something  must  be  done  Qr  the  rivers 
will  soon  be  completely  choked,  navigation  stopped  en- 
tirely, and  the  water-hyacinth  will  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  plagues  of  modern  times. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NAVAL 
PERSONNEL,  AND  ITS  BEARING  UPON 
EFFICIENCY. 

The  building  of  new  ships  and  the  providing  them 
with  armaments  have  absorbed  during  a large  part  of  the 
lust  sixteen  years  that  portion  of  the  public  attention  and 
energy  given  to  naval  affairs — a work  which  has  been  al- 
most wholly  creative  and  administrative. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  reconstruction  our 
navy  consisted  of  a few  wooden  corvettes,  which  had  long 
been  anything  but  a source  of  pride  or  security  to  the 
country,  and  which  were  following  one  another  to  “ Rotten 
Row  ” with  appalling  speed.  Unless  the  country  meant 
to  disappear  as  a naval  power,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
ships;  and  so  the  work  began,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day,  and  still  continues.  First,  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats were  supplied  to  take  the  places  of  the  old  vessels; 
then,  as  our  industrial  facilities  increased,  armored  cruis- 
ers were  produced,  and,  finally,  battle-ships  and  torpedo- 
boats,  until  the  fleet,  built  and  building,  is  of.  respectable 
size,  and  the  vessels  are,  of  their  respective  classes,  equal 
to  the  best  in  foreign  navies. 

This  work  depended  upon  a great  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  could  not  have  been  effected  without  it.  Its 
demands  induced  and  fostered  this  development.  There 
was  In  the  United  States  little  knowledge  of  steel-making. 
Men  claiming  to  be  expert  metallurgists  still  argued  vehe- 
mently in  favor  of  cast-iron  guns.  . There  was  no  establish- 
ment in  the  country  that  could  produce  the  forgings  for 
an  eight -inch  gun,  and  none  that  could  roll  five -inch 
armor.  In  the  rapid  strides  of  the  past  ten  years  these 
facts  have  been  almost  forgotten;  but  they  existed,  and 
they  serve  to  mark  the  industrial  advance  which  has 
placed  our  ship-yards  and  armor-plants  in  a position  to 
seek  and  obtain  foreign,  contracts,  not  finding  in  those 
from  their  own  government  enough  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed. 

There  was  little  to  do  at  sea  when  this  movement  began, 
and  comparatively  few  officers  were  employed  at  sea.  The 
ships,  diminished  in  number  and  small  in  size,  not  only  did 
not  demand  them,  but  could  not  accommodate  them.  The 
surplus  were  available  for  other  duties,  and  were  largely 
so  employed.  The  Coast  Survey,  the  Fish  Commission, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  all  the  naval  offices  of  the 
government  were  filled  with  officers  deprived  of  their 
legitimate  and  proper  field  of  duty  and  experience  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  fleet. 

To  this  surplus  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy  brought  new 
duties,  but  duties  which  were  technical,  not  military.  They 
were  employed  very  largely  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  ordnance,  and  also  in  steel  inspection,  in  the  supervision 
of  equipment,  and  in  the  domain  of  electricity.  Well 
grounded  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  at  An- 
napolis, versatile,  adaptable,  and  ambitious  of  results, 
naval  officers  took  for  fifteen  years,  after  the  first  appro- 
priations for  new  ships,  a large  part  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  fleet,  and  are  entitled  to  corresponding  credit  for  its 
successful  accomplishment.  In  the  mean  time  the  stagna- 
tion of  promotion,  which  had  begun  soon  after  the  close 
of  tiie  war,  grew  continually  more  pronounced,  and  men 
began  to  get  old  in  the  subordinate  grades.  In  1875  offi- 
cers reached  command  rank  at  the  age  of  thirty-four;  in 
1885,  at  forty;  and  in  1895,  at  forty-nine.  While,  how- 
ever, the  naval  miud  was  occupied  more  with  questions  of 
construction  and  of  armament  than  with  those  of  military 
organization  and  efficiency — i.  e.,  more  with  the  material 
of  war  than  with  the  means  of  using  it— this  block  in  the 
flow  of  promotion,  and  its  effect  upon  the  service,  failed 
to  attract  the  attention  due  to  its  importance. 

But  with  the  completion  of  a sufficient  number  of  ves- 
sels again  to  place  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  a 
respectable  and  rising  naval  power — a period  which  may 
be  regarded  as  beginning  with  the  first  assemblage,  in 
1889,  of  a squadron  of  the  new  cruisers,  and  with  the  re- 
turn of  officers  to  their  natural  and  proper  field  of  effort 
— military  questions  asserted  their  supremacy,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  future  employment  and  value  of  the  new 
ships,  produced  by  a stagnation  of  promotion  unexampled 
in  naval  history,  began  to  be  widely  and  seriously  dis- 
cussed. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  reme- 
dying this  growing  evil  took  place  in  1891,  when  Secre- 
tary Tracy  organized  a board  of  officers,  presided  over  by 
Captain  Phythian,  to  report  upon  its  causes  and  the  ne- 
cessary measures  of  reform.  Captain  Mahan  was  a mem- 
ber of  this  hoard.  It  made  an  exhaustive  report,  showing 
plainly  and  logically  that  defective  and  ill-considered  le- 
islation  and  administration  extending  over  a long  period 
ad  produced  only  natural  and  to  he  expected  results, 
and  it  recommended  incisive  aud  effective — in  some  re- 
spects, drastic — measures  of  reform.  This  report  pleased 
neither  the  navy  nor  the  Department.  It  w'as  a cold, 
clear-cut  analysis  of  the  situation,  and  its  recommendations 
were  made  without  regard  to  individuals  or  classes  of  of- 
ficers, but  wholly  in  the  interests  of  military  (naval)  ef- 
ficiency. The  majority  of  naval  officers,  conservative  by 
liabit  and  tradition,  opposed  any  change,  and  the  report 
was  pigeonholed.  But  its  able  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  without  effect,  and  those  who  advocated 
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this  important  reform  were  encouraged  to  continue  their 
efforts. 

The  next  step  was  Congressional.  In  January,  1894,  a 

Joint  subcommittee,  consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
lepresentatives  from  their  respective  naval  committees, 
was  appointed  “ to  fully  investigate  and  consider  the  en- 
tire subject  of  the  rank,  pay,  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  ” This  joint  subcommittee  sat 
for  about  a year,  heard  testimony  and  suggestions  from 
line-officers  of  the  several  grades,  from  staff-officers,  and 
from  representatives  of  the  enlisted  men,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  formulated  its  opinions  and  conclusions  in  a 
bill  which  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Butler 
of  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  bv 
Mr.  Meyer  of  Louisiana.  The  characteristics  of  this  bill 
were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Phythian  Board 
report  of  three  years  before— viz.,  that  arbitrary  transfers 
to  the  retired  list  or  to  a “reserved  list  for  shore  duty 
only,”  to  relieve  the  stagnation  in  promotion,  and  selection 
in  some  form  which  should  constantly  discriminate  be- 
tween officers,  and  bring  to  command  and  flag  rank  only 
those  of  superior  ability, character,  and  acquirements,  were 
both  essential  to  naval  efficiency. 

The  joint  subcommittee  bill  failed.  It  received  little 
or  no  support  from  the  Department,  and  its  enemies  in  the 
navy  were  active.  There  was  a majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  its  favor,  or  at  least  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a rule  limiting  debate  and  bringing  it  to  a 
vote;  but  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp,  whose  influence  had  been 
enlisted  against  it,  would  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a vote. 
A decided  step  in  advance  had,  however,  been  made,  and 
the  character  of  the  opposition  to  reform  had  been  more 
clearly  defined.  In  the  line  of  the  navy  it  came  from 
officers  who  were  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
change  in  existing  laws  which  impaired  the  security  of 
the  promotion  of  each  in  his  turn  to  the  highest  grade, 
and  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  with  the  high- 
est pay.  They  maintained  that  all  officers  were  of  equal 
merit,  or  of  merit  so  nearly  equal  that  no  board  could  dis- 
criminate with  justice  to  individuals,  or  with  advantage  to 
‘ the  service,  and,  therefore,  that  seniority  constituted  a par- 
amount claim  to  promotion.  They  admitted  that  this 
'system  had  wholly  broken  down  in  war;  that  in  1861, 
with  a navy  list  whose  composition  and  formation  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  existing  to-day— i.  e.,  the  re- 
sult of  a system  of  promotion  by  seniority  during  a long 
period  of  peace— complete  reorganization  of  the  personnel 
was  necessary  before  the  navy  wuis  put  fairly  upon  a war 
footing;  that  of  the  seventy-six  captains  at  the  head  of 
the  navy  at  that  time  very  few  achieved  distinction,  and 
that  the  great  majority  were  set  aside  altogether,  their 
places  being  taken  by  younger  men.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
face  of  this  tremendous  object- lessoD,  they  insisted  that 
nothing  should  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  but  that  the 
necessary  changes  should  be  effected  after  warbreaksout — 
which  means,  under  present  conditions,  that  they  shall  be 
made  in  the  face  of  an  alert  and  prepared  enemy.  For  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  views  of  these  officers 
are  not  sustained  by  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  foreign 
naval  power.  Abroad  it  is  held  that  everything  which  can 
be  done  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war  should  be  done, 
and  while  the  final  test  of  military  worth  is  undoubtedly 
active  service,  that  it  is  better  and  safer  to  select  those  of 
the  best  promise,  of  superior  industry  and  capacity,  than 
to  trust  to  chance  alone.  Much  of  the  work,  also,  upon 
which  the  success  of  campaigns  depends— the  work  of  or- 
ganization and  administration — is  the  same  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  can  be  judged  with  equal  fairness. 

And  of  the  advantages  of  more  rapid  promotion  there  is 
no  doubt;  that  is  a feature  apart  from  selection,  and  may 
be  separately  considered.  Men  must  be  young,  or  they  will 
not  have  the  vitality  for  war.  If  on  the  downhill  side  of 
life,  they  cannot  endure  its  physical  aud  nervous  strains. 
That  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  in  all  wars  of  any 
considerable  duration. 

No  other  navy  has  a record  of  service  comparable  with 
that  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  the  two  lead- 
ing features  controlling  advancement  here  referred  to  as 
essential  have  been  in  operation  for  generations  Officers 
are  selected  for  each  promotion  up  to  the  grade  of  captain, 
and  there  is  in  each  grade  an  age  for  retirement  which 
limits  the  age  of  promotion  to  the  next  grade  above  and 
weeds  out  the  poorest  men — viz.,  those  who  have  not  been 
selected.  A lieutenant  is  retired  at  forty-five,  a commander 
at  fifty,  a captain  at  fifty-five.  The  retiring  regulations  of 
the  British  navy  applied  to  the  United  States  navy  at  the 
present  time  would  retire  twenty-four  of  the  forty-five 
captains,  sixty-nine  of  the  eighty-five  commanders,  all  of 
the  lieutenant-commanders,  and  seventy-two— nearly  one- 
third — of  the  lieutenants.  Great  Britain  lias  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  personnel  of  her  navy  young  and  vigor- 
ous, and  to  get  the  best  men  in  the  highest  places.  She 
lias  thus  had  a navy  always  ready  for  war,  and  one  which 
has  always  stood  the  test  of  war  without  disorganizing 
changes  in  its  rank  list.  She  has  never  had  an  experience 
like  ours  in  1861-5,  when  a lieutenant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  a rear-admiral  at  its  close.  A system  which 
has  endured  such  strains  and  achieved  such  results  is 
worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 

There  was  still  another  important  source  of  opposition 
to  naval  reform  in  the  attitude  and  aspirations  of  the 
corps  of  naval  engineers.  In  the  new  ships  the  domain 
of  mechanics  was  complete.  Everything  was  done  by  or 
through  steam-power,  the  electric  and  hydraulic  motors 
being  worked  by  steam  through  a conversion  of  energy; 
and  the  engineers  claimed  that  this  great  change  gave  to 
their  profession  an  added  importance,  and  should  increase 
their  authority  aud  the  scope  of  their  duties.  This  view 
was  opposed  by  the  line,  which  claimed  that  the  prime 
conditions  of  military  organization  were  not  affected,  and 
that,  whether  ships  wrere  propelled  by  oars,  sails,  or  steam, 
the  functions  of  her  captain  and  other  military  officers  re- 
mained the  same,  and  that  their  authority  should  not  be 
divided  or  impaired. 

Much  was  said  on  both  sides.  Both  had  their  adher- 
ents, and  the  real  issue  was  not  always  clearly  under- 
stood; but  what  is  material  to  the  present  subject  is  that 
it  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  so 
long  as  line-officers  and  engineers  were  at  odds.  That 
was  plainly  stated  by  public  men  whose  dictum  was  con- 
clusive. 

Matters  were  in  this  shape  when,  last  fall,  the  board  pre- 
sided over  by  Assistant-Secretary  Roosevelt  was  organ- 
ized to  consider  and  report  upon  the  existing  difficulties 
and  propose  remedies.  Apart  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spe- 


cial interest  in  the  navy,  his  name  was  a guarantee  for 
the  thorough  and  conscientious  treatment  of  any  subject 
to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  and  the  naval  members 
of  the  board  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  service. 
There  were  seven  line-officers  and  four  engineers. 

Their  report,  presented  in  the  form  of  a bill,  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’,  and  is 
now  before  Congress.  Its  striking  and  radical  feature  is 
the  incorporation  of  the  engineers  with  the  line  of  the 
navy,  or  the  abolition  of  the  engineers  as  a separate- 
corps.  Of  course  this  change  is  to  be  applied  gradually 
to  existing  conditions.  The  older  engineers  are  to  have 
simply  a change  of  title,  but  no  change  of  duties.  The 
members  of  an  intermediate  group  may,  if  they  elect  to  do 
so,  and  can  pass  the  required  examinations,  be  assigned 
to  the  general  duties  of  the  line,  including  succession  to 
command;  otherwise  they  are  classed  with  the  first  group. 
The  younger  engineers  are  required  to  qualify  within  a 
certain  time  for  line  duties  in  all  respects.  Nearly'  all  of 
those  engineers  who  must  or  may  undertake  general  line 
duties  are  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  have  re- 
ceived a military  training.  The  bill  provides  also  for  a 
corps  of  warrant- machinists  for  engine-room  watches, 
and  when  the  change  has  been  completed  a lieutenant 
will  be  detailed  as  chief  engineer  of  a ship,  as  now  he  is 
detailed  as  her  navigator,  and  will  command  the  engineer 
division. 

This  scheme  runs  counter  to  tradition,  and  has  naturally 
excited  some  opposition;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  a very- 
large  majority  of  the  men  in  the  service  accepted  it  at 
once,  showing  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
were  prepared  for  this  solution  of  the  vexed  problem. 
Line-officers  are  more  than  half  engineers  already.  They 
have  had,  from  the  beginning  of  our  naval  renaissance, 
control  of  the  design,  installation,  and  management  of  nil 
electrical  and  ordnance  machinery',  and  have  successfully- 
met  the  attendant  demands.  To  be  thoroughly  compe- 
tent naval  officers  of  the  present  day,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  engineers,  and  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  admirable  letter, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  board,  this  is  set  forth  with 
effective  reasoning.  The  change  will  have  also  the  enor 
mous  advantage  of  simplifying  relations  on  board  ship, 
and  removing  causes  of  friction. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  questions  passed  upon  by 
the  board,  and.  in  the  estimation  of  many  officers,  not  the 
most  important  one.  The  combining  of  line  and  engi- 
neers was  simply  enlarging  the  sphere  of  duties  of  naval 
officers.  There  remained  the  pressing  demand  for  im- 
proving the  military'  condition  of  the  navy. 

Briefly,  the  two  prime  conditions  which  must  be  met  l»y 
any  real  reform  of  our  system  of  naval  advancement  are: 

(1)  To  bring  picked  men  to  the  head  of  the  list — i.e.,  to 
the  highest  commands  and  responsibilities. 

(2)  To  secure  promotion  to  command  rauk  prior  to  that 
age  at  which,  through  long  service  ns  a subordinate,  an 
officer's  capacity  of  ndapiitig  himself  to  new  conditions 
ami  to  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment  and  author- 
ity has  become  seriously  impaired. 

The  Roosevelt  Board,  like  the  Phythian  Bonfd  nnd  the 
joint  subcommittee  of  1894,  recognized  these  essentials 
in  the  measures  of  reform  which  it  proposed.  It  prescribed 
the  number  of  vacancies  which  should  take  place  in  the 
several  grades  each  year — thirteen  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, twenty  in  that  of  commander,  twenty-nine  in  that  of 
lieutenant-commander,  and  forty  in  that  of  lieutenant.  If 
these  occurred  through  natural  causes,  well  and  good, 
and  a measure  of  voluntary  retirement  was  introduced  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  vacancies.  But,  if  not,  a board 
of  rear-admirals  was  to  be  appointed  towards  the  close  of 
each  year  to  produce  the  vacancies  by  transferring  such 
officers  as  it  should  select  to  the  retired  list. 

This  is  by  no  means  a radical  measure.  It  will  still 
leave  some  of  the  lists,  nolably  those  of  the  lieutenant- 
commanders  and  lieutenants,  filled  with  officers  loo  old, 
according  to  naval  standards  and  the  experience  of  active 
service,  for  the  subordinate  duties  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  but  it  will  arrest  the  present  stagnation 
of  promotion,  nnd  will  probably  turn  the  tide  in  the  mb 
er  direction.  The  age  of  attaining  command  rank,  which 
is  now  fifty,  and  steadily  increasing — which  within  eight 
years,  under  present  laws,  will  be  fifiy-five — would  remain 
stationary  for  a few  years,  aud  would  (hen  probably'  grad- 
ually decrease. 

The  present  bill  is  the  latest  step  in  a series  of  move 
ments,  actuated  by  the  same  necessity,  meant  to  accom- 
plish the  snme  result,  and  which  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  similarity  of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
The  Roosevelt  Board,  like  its  predecessors,  finds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  promote  all  officers  to  command  rank,  or  all 
those  who  reach  command  rank  to  flag  rank,  and  main- 
tain the  navy  in  a healthy  and  fit  condition  for  war.  The 
proportion  of  subordinate  officers  to  those  of  command 
rank  is  so  great  that  if  all  are  promoted  they  reach  com- 
mand rank  too  late  in  life  successfully  to  take  up  its  new' 
and  important  duties;  and  the  proportion  of  commanding 
officers  to  flag-officers  is  so  great  that  if  all  are  promoted 
the  tenure  of  flag  rank  is  too  short.  It  being  necessary, 
then,  to  retire  officers  in  the  intermediate  grades,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  this  retirement  shall  best  be  effecicd, 
and  the  board  decides  that  it  should  be  done  by'  selec- 
tion. This  is  the  only  feature  of  the  board's  report 
which  was  not  unanimously  agreed  to.  One  of  iis  mem- 
bers, having  certainly  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  ultra  conservatives  when  he 
desired  this  retirement  to  be  effected  “ without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  intelligence” — i.  e.,  by  chance  or  lot. 
But  this  view  received  only  slight  support;  and  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  assert  that,  when  enforced  retirements 
are  to  be  made,  the  best  officers,  or  those  considered  the 
best,  should  be  retained.  That  is  merely  following  a rule 
adopted  in  all  departments  of  human  activity. 

The  case,  so  far  as  regards  the  importance — more  than 
the  importance,  the  necessity — of  this  reform,  seems  io 
be  closed.  If,  as  a distinguished  naval  authority  lias  as 
serted,  “a  ship  is  worth  no  more  than  the  man  who  com- 
mands her,”  it  is  imperative  that  this  man  should  have 
every  advantage  of  training  and  experience.  Existing 
conditions  deny  this  absolutely  to  the  men  who  w ill  in  a 
few  years  command  our  ships — even  to  the  men  who  will 
in  ten  or  tw'elve  years  command  our  squadrons.  No  bill 
which  has  ever  been  presented  to  Congress  for  the  in 
crease  of  the  navy  is  of  more  importance  than  this  mea- 
sure to  make  and  to  keep  the  personnel  equal  to  its  ships 
and  guns,  and  able  to  meet  all  demands  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  CHILD. 


THE  peasants  who  were  streaming  clown  the  moun- 
tain trail  had  in  their  sharp  terror  evidently  lost 
their  ability  to  count.  The  cattle  and  the  huge 
round  bundles  seemed  to  suffice  to  the  minds  of 
the  crowd  if  there  were  now  two  in  each  case  where 
there  had  been  three.  This  brown  stream  poured  on 
with  a constant  wastage  of  goods  and  beasts.  A goat 
fell  behind  to  scout  the  dried  grass,  and  its  owner, 
howling,  flogging  his  donkeys,  passed  far  ahead.  A colt, 
suddenly  frightened,  made  a stumbling  charge  up  the 
hill  side.  The  expenditure  was  always  profligate,  and 
always  unnamed,  unnoted.  It  was  as  if  fear  was  a river, 
and  this  horde  had  simply  been  caught  in  the  torrent, 
man  tumbling  over  beast,  beast  over  man,  as  helpless  in 
it  as  the  logs  that  fall  and  shoulder  grindingly  through 
the  gorges  of  a lumber  country.  It  was  a freshet  that 
might  sear  the  face  of  the  tall  quiet  mountain;,  it  might 
draw  a livid  line  across  the  land,  this  downpour  of  fear, 
with  a thousand  homes  adrift  in  the  current — men,  wo- 
men, babes,  animals.  From  it  there  arose  a constant  bab- 
ble of  tongues,  shrill,  broken,  and  sometimes  choking,  ns 
from  men  drowning.  Many  made  gestures,  painting  their 
agonies  on  the  air  with  fingers  that  twirled  swiftly. 

The  blue  bay  with  its  pointed  ships,  and  the  white 
town,  lay  below  them — distant,  flat,  serene.  There  was 
upon  this  vista  a peace  that  a bird  knows,  when  high  in 
air  it  surveys  the  world,  a great  calm  thing  rolling  noise- 
lessly toward  the  end  of  the  mystery.  Here  on  the  height 
one  felt  the  existence  of  the  universe  scornfully  defining 
the  pain  in  ten  thousand  minds.  The  sky  was  an  arch 
of  stolid  sapphire.  Even  to  the  mountains,  raising  their 
mighty  shapes  from  the  valley,  this  headlong  rush  of  the 
fugitives  was  too  minute.  The  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  hills 
combined  in  their  grandeur  to  term  this  misery  inconse- 
quent. Then,  too,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a face 
seen  as  it  passed  on  the  flood  reflected  curiously  the  spirit 
of  them  all,  and  still  more.  One  saw  then  a woman  of 
the  opinion  of  the  vaults  above  the  clouds.  When  a child 
cried,  it  cried  always  because  of  some  adjacent  misfor- 
tune, some  discomfort  of  a pack-saddle,  or  rudeness  of  an 
encircling  arm.  In  the  dismal  melody  of  this  flight  there 
were  often  sounding  chords  of  apathy.  Into  these  pre- 
occupied countenances  one  felt  that  needles  could  be 
thrust  without  purchasing  a scream.  The  trail  wound 
here  and  there,  as  the  sheep  had  willed  in  the  making 
of  it. 

Although  this  throng  seemed  to  prove  that  the  whole 
of  humanity  was  fleeing  in  one  direction — with  every  tie 
severed  that  binds  us  to  the  soil — a young  man  was  walk- 
ing rapidly  up  the  mountain,  hastening  to  a side  of  the 
path  from  time  to  time  to  avoid  some  particularly  wide 
rush  of  people  and  cattle.  He  looked  at  everything  in 
agitation  and  pity.  Frequently  he  called  admonitions  to 
maniacal  fugitives,  and  at  other  moments  he  exchanged 
strange  stares  with  the  imperturbable  ones.  They  seem- 
ed to  him  to  wear  merely  the  expressions  of  so  many 
bowlders  rolling  down  the  hill.  lie  exhibited  wonder 
and  awe  with  his  pitying  glances. 

Turning  once  toward  tin;  rear,  he  saw  a man  in  the  uni- 
form of  a lieutenant  of  infantry  marching  the  same  way. 


BY  STEPHEN  CRANE. 

He  waited  then,  subconsciously  elate  at  a prospect  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  into  words  the  emotion  which  hereto- 
fore had  only  been  expressed  in  the  flash  of  eyes  and 
sensitive  movements  of  his  flexible  mouth.  He  spoke  to 
the  officer  in  rapid  French,  waving  his  arms  wildly,  and 
often  pointing  with  a dramatic  finger. 

“ Alt,  this  is  too  cruel,  too  cruel,  too  cruel!  Is  it  not? 
I did  not  think  it  would  be  as  laid  as  this.  1 did  not 
think— God’s  mercy!— I did  not  think  at  all.  And  vet  I 
am  a Greek.  Or  at  least  my  father  was  a Greek,  i did 
not  come  here  to  fight.  I am  really  a correspondent,  you 
see.  I was  to  write  for  an  Italian  paper.  I have  been 
educated  in  Italy.  I have  spent  nearly  all  my  life  in 
Italy.  At  the  schools  and  universities.  ' I knew  nothing 
of  war!  I was  a student — a student.  1 came  here  merely 
because  my  father  was  a Greek,  and  for  his  sake  I thought 
of  Greece — I loved  Greece.  But  I did  not  dream—” 

He  paused,  breathing  heavily.  His  eyes  glistened  from 
that  soft  overflow’  which  comes  on  occasion  to  the  glance 
of  a young  woman.  Eager,  passionate,  profoundly  moved, 
his  first  words  while  facing  the  procession  of  fugitives 
had  been  an  active  definition  of  his  own  dimension,  his 
personal  relation  to  men.  geography,  life.  Throughout 
he  had  preserved  the  fiery  dignity  of  a tragedian. 

The  officer's  manner  at  once  deferred  to  this  outburst. 
“Yes,”  lie  said,  polite  but  mournful,  “these  poor  people! 
These  poor  people!  I do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of 
these  poor  people.” 

The  young  man  declaimed  again.  “ I had  no  dream — 
I had  no  dream  that  it  would  be  like  this!  This  is  too 
cruel!  Too  cruel!  Now  I want  to  be  a soldier.  Now  I 
want  to  fight.  Now’  I want  to  do  battle  for  the  land  of 
my  father.”  He  made  a sweeping  gesture  into  the  north- 
west. v 

The  officer  was  also  a young  man,  but  he  wns  bronzed 
and  steady.  Above  his  high  military  collar  of  crimson 
cloth,  with  one  silver  star  upon  it,  appeared  a profile 
stern,  quiet,  and  confident,  respecting  fate,  fearing  only 
opinion.  Ilis  clothes  were  covered  with  dust;  the  only 
bright  spot  was  the  flame  of  the  crimson  collar.  At  the 
violent  cries  of  his  companion  he  smiled  as  if  to  himself, 
meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  in  a glance  ahead. 

From  a land  toward  which  their  faces  were  bent  came 
a continuous  boom  of  artillery  fire.  It  wns  sounding  in 
rcgnlar  measures  like  the  beating  of  a colossal  clock — a 
clock  that  was  counting  the  seconds  in  the  lives  of  the 
stars,  and  men  had  time  to  die  bet  ween  the  ticks.  Solemn, 
oracular,  inexorable,  the  great  seconds  tolled  over  the 
hills  ns  if  God  fronted  this  dial  rimmed  by  the  horizon. 
The  soldier  and  the  correspondent  found  themselves  si- 
lent. The  latter  in  particular  wns  sunk  in  a great  mourn- 
fulness, as  if  he  had  resolved  willy-nilly  to  swing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  where  dwell  secrets  of  his  kind,  and 
had  learned  beforehand  that  all  to  be  met  there  was  cruel- 
ty and  hopelessness.  A strap  of  his  bright  new  leather 
leggings  came  unfastened,  and  he  bowed  over  it  slowly, 
impressively,  as  one  bending  over  the  grave  of  a child. 

Then  suddenly  the  reverberations  mingled,  until  one 
could  not  separate  an  explosion  from  another,  and  into 
the  hubbub  came  the  drawling  sound  of  a leisurely  mus- 
ketry Are.  Instantly,  for  some  reason  of  cadence,  the 


noise  was  irritating,  silly,  infantile.  This  uproar  was 
childish.  It  forced  the  nerves  to  object,  to  protest  against, 
this  racket,  which  was  ns  idle  as  the  din  of  a lad  with  a 
drum. 

The  Lieutenant  lifted  his  finger  and  pointed.  He  spoke 
in  vexed  tones,  as  if  he  held  the  other  man  personally 
responsible  for  the  noise.  “ Well,  there!”  he  said.  “If 
you  wish  for  war,  you  have  now  an  opportunity  magnifi- 
cent.” 

The  correspondent  raised  himself  npon  his  toes.  He 
tapped  his  chest  with  gloomy  pride.  “Yes!  There  is 
war — there  is  the  war  I wish  to  enter.  I fling  myself  in. 
I am  a Greek — a Greek,  you  understand.  I wish  to  fight 
for  my  country.  You  know  the  way!  Lend  ine!  I offer 
myself.”  Struck  with  a sudden  thought,  he  brought  a 
case  from  his  pocket,  and  extracting  a card,  handed  it  to 
the  officer  with  a bow.  “My  name  is  Peza,”  he  said, 
simply. 

A strange  smile  passed  over  the  soldier's  face.  There 
were  pity  and  pride — the  vanity  of  experience — and  con- 
tempt in  it.  "Very  well,”  he  said,  returning  the  how. 
“ If  my  compnny  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  I shall  be 
glad  for  the  honor  of  your  companionship.  If  my  com- 
pany is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  I will  make  other 
arrangements  for  you.” 

Peza  bowed  once  more,  very  stiffly,  and  correctly  spoke 
his  thanks.  On  the  edge  of  what  lie  took  to  be  a great 
venture  toward  death,  he  discovered  that  he  wns  annoyed 
at  something  in  the  Lieutenant's  tone.  Things  immedi- 
ately assumed  new  and  extraordinary  proportions.  The 
battle,  the  great  carnival  of  woe,  was  sunk  at  once  to  an 
equation  with  a vexation  by  a stranger.  He  wanted  to 
ask  the  Lieutenant  what  was  his  meaning.  He  bowed 
again  majestically;  the  Lieutenant  bowed.  They  flung  a 
siiadow  of  manners,  of  capering  tinsel  ceremony,  across  a 
land  that  groaned,  and  it  satisfied  something  within  them- 
selves completely. 

In  the  mean  time  the  river  of  fleeing  villagers  had 
changed  to  simply  a last  dropping  of  belated  creatures, 
who  fled  past,  stammering,  and  flinging  their  handahigh. 
The  two  men  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  great  hill.  Be- 
fore them  was  a green  plain  ns  level  as  an  inland  sea.  It 
sw’ept  northward,  and  merged  finally  into  a length  of  sil- 
very mist.  Upon  the  near  part  of  this  plain,  and  upon  two 
eray  treeless  mountains  at  the  skies  of  it,  were  little  black 
lines,  from  which  floated  slanting  sheets  of  smoke.  It  was 
not  a battle  to  the  nerves.  One  could  survey  it  with  equa- 
nimity, as  if  it  were  a ten  table,  but  upon  Peza’s  mind  it 
struck  a loud  clanging  blow.  It  was  war.  Edified, 
aghast,  triumphant,  In*  paused  suddenly,  his  lips  apart. 
He  remembered  the  pageants  of  carnage  that  had  marched 
through  the  dreams  of  ids  childhood.  Love  he  knew’  that 
he  lmd  confronted,  alone,  isolated,  wondering,  nn  indi- 
vidual, an  ntom  taking  the  hand  of  a titanic  principle. 
But  like  the  fnintest  bieeze  on  his  forehead,  he  felt  here 
the  vibration  from  the  hearts  of  forty’  thousand  men. 

The  Lieutenant’s  nostrils  were  moving.  “ I must  go  at. 
once,”  he  said.  “ I must  go  at  once." 

“ I will  go  with  you  wherever  you  go,”  shouted  Peza, 
loudly’. 

A primitive  track  wmund  down  the  side  of  the  mnun- 
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tain,  and  in  their  rush  they  bounded  from  here  to  there, 
choosing  risks  which  in  the  ordinary  caution  of  man  would 
surely  have  seemed  of  remarkable  danger.  The  ardor  of 
the  correspondent  surpassed  the  full  energy  of  the  soldier. 
Several  times  he  turned  and  shouted:  “ Come  on!  Come 
on!” 

At  the  foot  of  the  path  they  came  to  a wide  road  which 
extended  toward  the  battle  in  a yellow  and  straight  line. 
Some  men  were  trudging  wearily  to  the  rear.  They  were 
without  rifles;  their  clumsy  uniforms  were  dirty  and  all 
awry.  They  turned  eyes  dully  aglow  with  fever  upon  the 
pair  striding  toward  the  battle.  Others  were  bandaged 
with  the  triangular  kerchief  upon  which  one  could  still 
see  through  blood-stains  the  little  explanatory  pictures 
illustrating  the  wavs  to  bind  various  wounds— “Fig. 
1.”  “Fig.  2.”  “Fig.  7.”  Mingled  with  the  pacing  sol- 
diers were  peasants,  indifferent,  capable  of  smiliug,  gib- 
bering about  the  battle,  which  was  to  them  an  ulterior 
drama.  A man  was  leading  a string  of  three  donkeys  to 
the  rear,  and  at  intervals  he  was  accosted  by  wounded  or 
fevered  soldiers,  from  whom  he  defended  his  animals  with 
apelike  cries  and  mad  gesticulation.  After  much  clintter- 
ing  they  usually  subsided  gloomily,  and  allowed  him  to 
go  with  his  sleek  little  beasts  unburdened.  Finally  he 
encountered  a soldier  who  walked  slowly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a staff.  His  bend  was  bound  with  a wide  band- 
age, grimy  from  blood  and  mud.  He  made  application 
to  the  peasant,  and  immediately  they  were  involved  in  a 
hideous  Levantine  discussion.  The  peasant  whined  nnd 
clamored,  sometimes  spitting  like  a kitten.  The  wounded 
soldier  jawed  on  thunderously,  his  great  hands  stretched 
in  clawlike  graspings  over  the  peasant’s  head.  Once  he 
raised  his  staff  and  made  threat  with  it.  Then  suddenly 
the  row  was  at  an  end.  The  other  sick  men  saw  their 
comrade  mount  the  leading  donkey  and  at  once  begin  to 
drum  with  his  heels.  None  attempted  to  gain  the  backs 
of  the  remaining  animals.  They  gazed  after  him  dully. 
Finally  they  saw  the  caravan  outlined  for  a moment 
against  the  sky.  The  soldier  was  still  waving  his  arms 
passionately,  having  it  out  with  the  peasants. 

Peza  was  alive  with  despair  for  these  men  who  looked 
at  him  with  such  doleful  quiet  eyes.  “ Ah,  my  God!”  he 
cried  to  the  Lieutenant.  “These  poor  souls!  These  poor 
souls!” 

The  officer  faced  about  angrily.  “If  you  are  coming 
with  me,  there  is  no  time  for  this.”  Peza  obeyed  instant- 
ly, and  with  a sudden  meekness.  In  the  moment  some 
portion  of  egotism  left  him,  and  he  modestly  wondered  if 
the  universe  look  cognizance  of  him  to  an  important  de- 
gree. This  theatre  for  slaughter,  built  by  the  inscrutable 
needs  of  the  earth,  was  an  enormous  affair,  and  he  reflect- 
ed that  the  accidental  destruction  of  an  individual,  Peza 
by  name,  would  perhaps  be  nothing  at  all. 

With  the  Lieutenant,  he  was  soon  walking  along  behind 
a series  of  little  crescent-shaped  trenches,  in  which  were 
soldiers  tranquilly  interested,  gossiping  with  the  hum  of  a 
tea  party.  Although  these  men  were  not  at  this  time 
under  fire,  he  concluded  that  they  were  fabulously  brave, 
else  they  would  not  be  so  comfortable,  so  at  home  in  their 
sticky  brown  trenches.  They  were  certain  to  be  heavily 
attacked  before  the  day  was  old.  The  universities  had 
not  taught  him  to  understand  this  attitude.  At  the  pass- 
ing of  the  young  man  in  very  nice  tweed,  with  his  new 
leggings,  his  new  white  helmet,  his  new  field  glass  case, 
his  new  revolver-holster,  the  soiled  soldiers  turned  with 
the  same  curiosity  which  a being  in  strnnge  garb  meets  at 
the  corners  of  streets.  He  might  as  well  have  been  prom- 
enading a populous  avenue.  The  soldiers  volubly  dis- 
cussed his  identity. 

To  Peza  there  was  something  awful  in  the  absolute 
familiarity  of  each  tong,  expression,  gesture.  These  men, 
menaced  with  battle,  displayed  the  curiosity  of  the  cafe. 
Then,  on  the  verge  of  his  great  encounter  toward  death, 
he  found  himself  extremely  embarrassed,  composing  his 
face  with  difficulty, wondering  what  to  do  with  his  hands, 
like  a gawk  at  a levee. 

He  felt  ridiculous,  and  also  he  felt  awed,  aghast  at  these 
men  who  could  turn  their  faces  from  the  ominous  front 
and  debate  his  clothes,  his  business.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment which  was  new  born  into  his  theory  of  war. 

He  was  not  averse  to  the  brisk  pace  at  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant moved  along  the  line.  The  roar  of  fighting  was 
always  in  Peza’s  ears.  It  came  from  some  short hills  ahead 
and  to  the  left.  The  road  curved  sudden I}'  and  entered  a 
wood.  The  trees  stretched  their  luxuriant  and  graceful 
branches  over  grassy  slopes.  A breeze  made  all  this  verd- 
ure gently  rustle  and  speak  in  long  silken  sighs.  Absorb- 
ed in  listening  to  the  hurricane  racket  from  the  front,  he 
still  remembered  that  these  trees  were  growing,  the  grass 
blades  were  extending  according  to  their  process.  He  in- 
haled a deep  breath  of  moisture  and  fragrance  from  the 
grove,  a wet  odor  which  expressed  all  the  opulent  fecun- 
dity of  unmoved  nature,  marching  on  with  her  million 
plans  for  multiple  life,  multiple  death. 

Further  on  they  came  to  a place  where  the  Turkish 
shells  were  landing.  There  was  a long  hurtling  sound  in 
the  air,  nnd  then  one  had  sight  of  a shell.  To  Peza  it 
was  of  the  conical  missiles  which  friendly  officers  had  dis- 
played to  him  on  board  war-ships.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  this  first  shell  smacked  of  the  foundry,  of  men  with 
smudged  faces,  of  the  blare  of  furnace  fires.  It  brought 
machinery  immediately  into  his  mind.  He  thought  that 
if  he  was  killed  there  at  that  time  it  would  be  as  romantic, 
to  the  old  8iandards,  as  death  by  a bit  of  falling  iron  in  a 
factory. 

II. 

A child  was  playing  on  a mountain,  and  disregarding 
a battle  that  was  wnging  on  the  plain.  Behind  him  was 
the.  little  cobbled  hut  of  his  fled  parents.  It  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  a pearl  colored  cow,  that  stared  out  from  the 
darkness,  thoughtful  and  tender-eyed.  The  child  ran  to 
and  fro.  fumbling  with  sticks,  and  making  great  machi- 
nations with  pebbles.  By  a striking  exercise  of  artistic 
license  the  sticks  were  ponies,  cows,  and  dogs,  and  the 
pebbles  were  sheep.  He  was  managing  large  agricultural 
and  herding  affairs.  He  was  too  intent  on  them  to  pay 
much  heed  to  the  fight  four  miles  away,  which  at  that 
distance  resembled  in  sound  the  beating  of  surf  upon 
rocks.  However,  there  were  occasions  when  some  louder 
outbreak  of  that  thunder  stirred  him  from  his  serious  oc- 
cupation, and  he  turned  then  a questioning  eye  upon  the 
battle,  a small  stick  poised  in  his  hand,  interrupted  in  the 
act  of  sending  his  dog  after  his  sheep.  Ilis  tranquillity 
in  regard  to  the  death  on  the  plain  was  as  invincible  as 
that,  of  the  mountain  on  which  he  stood. 
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It  was  evident  that  fear  had  swept  the  parents  away 
from  their  home  in  a manner  that  could  make  them  forget 
this  child — the  first-born.  Nevertheless,  the  hut  was  clean- 
ed bare.  The  cow  had  committed  no  impropriety  in  bil- 
leting herself  at  the  domicile  of  her  masters.  This  smoke- 
colored  and  odorous  interior  contained  nothing  as  large  ns 
a humming-bird.  Terror  had  operated  on  these  runaway 
people  in  its  sinister  fashion,  elevating  details  to  enormous 
heights,  causing  a man  to  remember  a button  while  he 
forgot  a coat,  overpowering  every  one  with  recollections 
of  a broken  coffee-cup,  deluging  them  with  fears  for  the 
safety  of  an  old  pipe,  and  causing  them  to  forget  their 
first-born.  Meanwhile  the  child  played  soberly  with  his 
trinkets. 

He  was  solitary;  engrossed  in  his  own  pursuits,  it  was 
seldom  that  he  lifted  his  head  to  inquire  of  the  world  why 
it  made  so  much  noise.  The  stick  in  his  hand  was  much 
larger  to  him  than  was  an  army  corps  of  the  distance. 
It  was  too  childish  for  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  was 
dealing  with  sticks. 

The  battle  lines  writhed  at  times  in  the  agony  of  a sea- 
crenture  on  the  sands.  These  tentacles  flung  and  waved 
in  a supreme  excitement  of  pain,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
great  outlined  body  brought  it  near  and  nearer  to  the 
child.  Once  he  looked  at,  the  plain  and  saw  some  men 
running  wildly  across  a field.  He  had  seen  people  chasing 
obdurate  beasts  in  such  fashion,  and  it  struck  him  imme- 
diately that  it  was  a manly  thing  which  he  would  incor- 
porate in  his  game.  Consequently  he  raced  furiously  at 
liis  stone  sheep,  flourishing  a cudgel,  crying  the  shepherd 
calls.  He  paused  frequently  to  get  a cue  of  manner  from 
the  soldiers  fighting  on  the  plain.  He  reproduced  to  a 
degree  any  movements  which  he  accounted  rational  to 
his  theory  of  sheep-herding,  the  business  of  men,  the  tra- 
ditional and  exalted  living  of  his  father. 

III. 

It  was  ns  if  Peza  was  a corpse  walking  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  finding  there  fields  of  grain,  groves,  weeds, 
the  faces  of  men,  voices.  War,  a strange  employment  of 
the  race,  presented  to  him  a scene  crowded  with  familiar 
objects  which  wore  the  livery  of  their  commonness  pla- 
cidly, undauntedly.  He  was  smitten  with  keen  astonish- 
ment; a spread  of  green  grass  lit  with  the  flames  of  pop- 
pies was  too  old  for  the  company  of  this  new  ogre.  If 
lie  had  been  devoting  the  full  lens  of  his  mind  to  this 
phase,  he  would  have  known  he  was  amazed  that  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass,  all  tender  anti  peaceful  na- 
ture, hnd  not  taken  to  heels  at  once  upon  the  outbreak  of 
battle.  He  venerated  the  immovable  poppies. 

The  road  seemed  to  lead  into  the  apex  of  an  nngle 
formed  by  the  two  defensive  lines  of  the  Greeks.  There 
was  a straggle  of  wounded  men  and  of  gunless  and  jaded 
men.  These  latter  did  not  seem  to  be  frightened.  They 
remained  very  cool,  walking  with  unhurried  steps  and 
busy  in  gossip.  Peza  tried  to  define  them.  Perhaps  dur- 
ing the  fight  they  hnd  reached  the  limit  of  their  mental 
storage,  their  capacity  for  excitement,  for  tragedy,  and 
had  then  simply  come  away.  Peza  remembered  his  visit 
to  a certain  place  of  pictures,  where  he  hnd  found  himself 
amid  heavenly  skies  and  diabolic  midnights,  the  sunshine 
beating  red  upon  desert  sands,  nude  bodies  flung  to  the 
shore  in  the  green  moonglow,  ghastly  and  starving  men 
clawing  at  a wall  in  darkness,  a girl  at  her  bath  with 
screened  rays  billing  upon  her  pearly  shoulders,  a dance, 
a funeral,  a review,  an  execution — all  the  strength  of  Ar- 
gus-eyed art;  and  he  had  whirled  nnd  whirled  amid  this 
universe  with  cries  of  wToe  and  joy,  sin  and  beauty,  pier- 
cing his  cars,  until  he  had  been  obliged  to  simply  come 
away.  He  remembered  that  as  he  had  emerged  he  had 
lit  a cigarette  with  unction,  and  advanced  promptly  to  a 
cafe.  A great  hollow  quiet  seemed  to  be  upon  the  earth. 

This  was  a different  case,  but  in  his  thoughts  he  con- 
ceded the  same  causes  to  many  of  these  gun  less  wander- 
ers. They  too  may  have  dreamed  at  lightning  speed,  until 
the  capacity  for  it  was  overwhelmed.  As  he  watched 
them  he  again  saw  himself  walking  toward  the  cafe,  puff- 
ing upon  his  cigarette.  As  if  to  re  enforce  his  theory,  a 
soldier  stopped  him  with  an  eager  but  polite  inquiry  for 
a match.  He  watched  the  man  light  his  little  roll  of  to- 
bacco and  paper  and  begin  to  smoke  ravenously. 

Peza  no  longer  was  torn  with  sorrow  at  the  sight  of 
wounded  men.  Evidently  he  found  that  pity  had  a numer- 
ical limit,  and  when  this  was  passed  the  emotion  became 
another  thing.  Now  as  he  viewed  them  he  merely  felt 
himself  very  lucky,  and  beseeched  the  continuance  of  his 
superior  fortune.  At  the  passing  of  these  slouched  and 
stained  figures  he  now  heard  a reiteration  of  warning.  A 
part  of  himself  was  appealing  through  the  medium  of 
these  grim  shapes.  It,  was  plucking  at  his  sleeve  and 
pointing,  telling  him  to  beware,  and  so  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  he  cared  for  the  implacable  misery  of  these  sol- 
diers only  as  he  would  have  cared  for  the  harms  of  bro- 
ken dolls.  His  whole  vision  was  focussed  upon  his  own 
chance. 

The  Lieutenant  suddenly  halted.  “Look,”  he  said. 
“I  find  that  my  duty  is  in  another  direction.  I must  go 
another  way.  But  if  you  wish  to  fight,  you  have  only  "to 
go  forward,  and  any  officer  of  the  fighting  line  will  give 
you  opportunity.” 

He  raised  his  cap  ceremoniously,  Peza  raised  his  new 
white  helmet.  The  stranger  to  battles  uttered  thanks  to 
his  chaperon,  the  one  who  had  presented  him.  They 
bowed  punctiliously,  staring  at  each  other  with  civil 
eyes. 

The  Lieutenant  moved  quietly  away  through  a field. 
In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  Peza’s  mind  that  this  deser- 
tion was  perfidious.  He  lmd  been  subjected  to  a criminal 
discourtesy.  The  officer  had  fetched  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  thing,  and  then  left  him  to  wander  helplessly  tow- 
ard death.  At  one  time  he  was  ttpou  the  point  of  shout- 
ing at  the  officer. 

In  the  vale  there  was  an  effect  as  if  one  was  then  be- 
neath the  battle.  It  was  going  on  above  somewhere. 
Alone,  unguided,  Peza  felt  like  a man  groping  in  a cellar. 
He  reflected,  too,  that  one  should  always  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a fight.  It  was  too  difficult  to  thus  approach  it 
when  the  affair  was  in  full  swing.  The  trees  hid  all 
movements  of  troops  from  him,  and  he  thought  he  might 
be  walking  out  to  the  very  spot  which  chance  had  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  a fool.  He  asked  eager  ques- 
tions of  passim:  soldiers.  Some  paid  no  heed  to  him; 
others  shook  their  heads  mournfully.  They  knew  no- 
thing. save  that  war  was  bard  work.  If  they  talked  at 
all,  it  was  in  testimony  of  having  fought  well,  savagely. 


They  did  not  know  if  the  army  was  going  to  advance, 
hold  its  ground,  or  retreat;  they  were  weary. 

A long  pointed  shell  flashed  through  the  air,  and  struck 
near  the  base  of  a tree  with  a fierce  upheaval  compound 
ed  of  earth  and  flames.  Looking  hack,  Peza  could  set- 
the  shattered  tree  quivering  from  head  to  foot.  Its  whole 
bein^  underwent  a convulsive  tremor  which  was  an  ex 
hibilton  of  pain,  and,  furthermore,  deep  amazement.  As 
he  advanced  through  the  vale  the  shells  continued  to  hiss 
nnd  hurtle  in  long  low  flights,  and  the  bullets  put  ted  in 
the  air.  The  missiles  were  flying  into  the  breast  of  an 
nstounded  nature.  The  landscape — bewildered,  agonized 
— was  suffering  a rain  of  infamous  shots,  and  Peza  ima- 
gined a million  eyes  gazing  at  him  with  the  gaze  of 
startled  antelopes. 

There  was  a resolute  crashing  of  musketry  from  the 
tall  hill  on  the  left,  and  from  directly  in  front  there  was 
a mingled  din  of  artillery  and  musketry  firing.  Peza  felt 
that  his  pride  was  playing  a great  trick  in  forcing  him 
forward  in  this  manner  under  conditions  of  strangeness, 
isolation,  and  ignorance.  But  he  recalled  the  manner  of 
the  Lieutenant,  the  smile  on  the  hill-top  among  the  flying 
peasants.  Peza  blushed  and  pulled  the  peak  "of  his  hei 
met  down  on  his  forehead.  He  strode  onward  firmly. 
Nevertheless,  he  hated  the  Lieutenant,  and  he*  resolved 
that  on  some  future  occasion  he  would  take  much  trouble 
to  arrange  a stinging  social  revenge  upon  that  grinning 
jackanapes.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  until  later  that  he 
was  now  going  to  battle  maiuly  because  at  a previous 
time  a certain  man  had  smiled. 

fro  HR  CONOI.DDRI).] 


THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  CITIES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
there  was  showrn  on  the  screen  a number  of  views  of 
Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Huckstuhl  ex- 
plained the  buildings  and  their  decoration.  A point  made 
by  the  speaker  was  the  recent  origin  of  most  of  the  strik- 
ing buildings  nnd  monuments  of  the  capitals  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  proving  that  we  cannot  lake  refuge  behind 
the  newness  of  our  country  for  the  lack  of  beauty  in  our 
civic  buildings,  the  absence  of  plan  in  the  adornment  of 
our  cities,  the  neglect  of  sculpture  ns  decorations  for  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices.  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  have 
made  themselves  attractive  since  our  civil  war. 

Another  point  is  still  less  flattering  to  our  national  and 
civic  pride— in  these  two  cities,  many  of,  if  not  all.  tin* 
monuments,  fine  public  structures,  parks,  and  systems  of 
transportation  are  the  result  of  intelligent  support  on  tin- 
part  of  the  people,  not  the  work  of  the  upper  or  privileged 
classes  or  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hurt 
gary.  These  beautiful  or  convenient  novelties  on  ihe 
Danube  were  built  with  the  people’s  money,  with  the  per- 
mission, if  not  at  the  instigation, of  the  people  themselves. 

The  natural  moral  is  that  our  towns  and  cities  might 
lay  out  their  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  sites  for  future 
buildings  far  ahead  of  the  moment  when  they  are  used, 
and  pass  laws  forbidding  the  erection  of  buildings  that 
violate  certain  obvious  rules  made  for  the  preservation  of 
the  city’s  good  looks  and  the  health  and  enjoyment  of 
the  town  population.  But  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. complicated  by  the  two  factors  of  coarse — con- 
scienceless politicians  and  immigrants  who  sell  their 
votes— we  have  learned  how  useless  it  is  to  look  to  our 
municipal  officers  or  to  expect  them  to  possess  an  under- 
standing of  the  financial  as  well  as  the  (esthetic  value  of 
beauty  in  a city. 

But  we  can  do  something  by  way  of  citizen  initiative, 
nnd  to  this  end  there  exist  in  various  cities  organizations 
like  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
Fairmount  Park  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  Re- 
form Club,  which  is  a society  that,  has  a large  non-resident 
membership,  did  something  recently  to  rouse  the  members 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  to  greater  activity;  but  the 
dinner  and  speeches  on  that  occasion  will  be 'eaten  and 
spoken  in  vain  if  the  public  does  not  enlist  in  the  cause. 

As  it  now  works,  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York  puts  together  every  year  a few  thousand  dollars 
and  expends  almost  the  entire  sum  on  a mural  painting, 
like  the  Simmons  pictures  in  the  Criminal  Court  building, 
ora  piece  of  sculpture  with  architectural  surroundings, 
like  the  memorial  to  the  late  Richard  M.  Hunt.  Its  organ 
ization,  however,  does  not  permit  of  keeping  the  senti- 
ment of  local  patriotism  alive,  or  making  propaganda  for 
municipal  art.  Its  very  name,  as  an  artist  has  very  justly 
pointed  out,  is  unfortunate,  in  that  it  does  not  express 
definitely  that  its  object  is  the  embellishment  of  the  city. 
Municipal  art  is,  indeed,  a vague  term  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  public.  That  name  and  the  absence 
of  an  effective  organization  have  kept  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  confined  to  a very  narrow  horizon  of  the  populace. 

With  an  endowment  which  would  permit,  the  accumu- 
lation of  interest  and  furnish  the  money  so  that  proper 
steps  might  be  taken  to  widen  greatly  its  membership,  a 
society  for  the  embellishment  of  a city  might  do  great 
things.  The  alternative  is  a smaller  society  which  col- 
lects a round  sum,  say  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
from  each  of  its  members;  but  in  no  case  is  it  likclv 
that  an  American  town  government  will  be  found, 
not  even  in  populistic  and  socialistic  States,  to  spend 
money  for  the  decoration  of  an  American  city  on  the 
scnle  which  has  been  employed  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Vi- 
enna, Buda-Pesth,  nnd  Paris.  It  would  therefore  seem  tin- 
office  of  the  public  press  in  our  several  great  cities  to  t ake 
up  this  subject  ns  a very  pressing  public  work  and  em- 
ploy the  unrivalled  organization  of  its  leading  papers  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  embellishment  of  cities.  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  what  the  press  has  done  for  charities,  such 
as  hospital,  fresh-air,  and  ice  funds.  Why  should  we  not 
call  on  the  press  to  place  the  local  society  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  cify  where  papers  are  printed  in  such  a 
financial  position  that  it  can  attend  to  its  duties  with  ef- 
fectiveness? 

Most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land  are  already  provided 
with  museums  and  art  schools;  many  have  independi  nt 
societies  of  artists  who  pursue  their  studies  and  strive  m 
educate  the  public  about  them.  Has  not  the  time  conn- 
for  the  enlightened  public,  acting  through  its  natural 
mouthpiece,  the  press,  to  take  each  local  organization  ba- 
the embellishment  of  cities  under  the  arms  and  lift  it  clear 
of  financial  embarrassment?  A more  far  sighted,  nmre 
public-spirited  action  on  the  part  of  the  press  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  find.  Ciiaklks  pk  Kay. 
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other  flying  cavalry  service.  The  Mi  {ine- 
rt po!i*  and  Coin min a,  mounting  eleven  gnus 
each,  wilh  phenomenal  speed,  might  be  the 
hawks  in  search  of  quarry,  assisted  by  the 
Cincinnati,  of  eleven  guns, though  to  do  good 
work  these  flyers  should  have  two  or  three 
large  armed  merchant  steamships  along 
witli  them.  For  the  heavy  cruising  in  con- 
nection with  the  armored  fleet  about  Key 
West,  there  are  the  Detroit,  Montgomery , 
Marblehead,  swift  and  sure,  mounting  ten 
guns  each ; the  despatch -l>oat  Dolphin,  of  tw’o 
guns;  and  the  Wilmington , Nash rille, Machine, 
and  Conti ne,  of  eight  guns  each.  To  do  the 
lighter  work  of  the  squadron  there  are  the 
Annajtolis,  Vicksburg,  and  Newport,  of  six 
guns  each.  For  despatch- work  perhaps  the 
Vesuvius  might  suit  Admiral  Sicard;  she  is  a 
very  fast  little  ship.  There  are  some  other 
naval  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  to-day: 
the  Fern— what  excellent  work  such  craft 
can  do  has  been  recently  made  apparent— is 
one;  and  the  Adams, Alliance, Essex,  aud  En- 
terprise, good  wooden  sloops  of  war,  each 
mounting  six  guns,  are  others.  These  can 
be  made  use  of. 

Not  yet,  however,  are  all  the  fighting 
means  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  exhausted,  for 
there  are  the  torpedo-boats  Cashing,  Erics- 
son, Foote,  Rogers,  d inslotc,  Porter,  Du  l\mt, 
Gicin,  and  Talbot — names  to  conjure  with, 
and  to  inspire  deeds  of  greatest  daring. 

Summarizing,  we  find  in  figures  that  Ad- 
miral Sicard  Tuts  directly  under  his  com- 
mand to-day,  or  dependent  upon  it,  the  fol- 
lowing fleet: 

Armored  ships 7 

Cruiser* 20 

Torpedo-boats 0 

Total 30 

Monitors— new 4 


Improved 

Boston 


^eLE 

tl/Tnmn.  ,r  m-r 


In  the  official  list  of  the  ships  composing 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  the  vessels 
are  rated  according  to  their  displacement 
tonnage — displacement  tonnage  being  the 
weight  in  tons  of  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  vessel’s  hull  as  she  floats  up- 
right, with  all  her  armament,  stores,  and 
equipment  on  board;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  The  classification  of 
the  fleet  is  as  follows: 

Ships  of  the  first  rate.  5000  tons  and  over 
— 1 1,  eight  of  which  are  armored. 

Ships  of  the  second  rate,  between  3000  tons 
and  5000  tons— 16,  five  of  whickare  armored. 

Ships  of  the  third  rate,  between  1000  tons 
and  3000  tons— 42,  fourteen  of  which  are  ar- 
mored. 

Ships  of  the  fourth  rate,  between  500  tons 
and  1000  tons  — 7,  all  of  which  are  uuar- 
mored. 

This  makes  the  total  number  of  ships  of 
the  United  States  navy  all  told  equal  to  76 
vessels,  27  of  which,  including  13  old  Moni- 
tors, are  armored.  Not  all  of  these  70  ships 
are  ready  for  sea  at  this  instant,  nor  can  they 
all  be  mobilized— that  is,  passed  from  a con- 
dition of  peace  into  a condition  of  war — 
without  a considerable  time  being  spent  in 
repairing  them.  Nevertheless,  they  are  good 
ships,  not  obsolete,  and  not  unable  to  go  into 
action  when  fitted  out.  The  unserviceable 
ships  in  the  navy  number  9,  the  sailing  ships 
6,  and  the  receiving-ships  — serving  as  ren- 
dezvous and  enlistment  vessels  at  our  navy- 
yards— 5.  These  20 — old  ships,  receiving- 
ships,  ami  sailing-ships— are  not  included  in 
the  list  of  76  ships;  they  could  not  be  utilized 
as  fighting-ships,  whereas  all  the  76  could. 

There  are  to-day  in  commission  aud  ready 
to  go  immediately  into  commission  51  ships, 
officered,  manned,  ready  for  action,  each  one 
presumably  in  the  very  pink  of  perfection, 
for  each  one  has  been  recently  at  some  navy- 
yard  to  be  tuned  up.  These  51  ships  are  di- 
vided among  the  different  waters  of  the 
globe  as  follows:  in  Europe,  3;  in  Asia,  7;  in 
the  Pacific,  7;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  3;  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  27,  including  4 Monitors 
and  excluding  torpedo-boats.  But  since  the 
three  ships  of  the  South  Atlantic  are  now  in 
the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  they  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, aud  are  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Sicard,  the  commander  in-chief  of  that  squad- 
ron, so  they  form  part  of  that  squadron. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  these 
31  vessels  now  in  the  neighboring  waters  of 
Cuba  constitute  a thoroughly  efficient  fight- 
ing force,  well  officered,  well  armed,  well 
disciplined.  Three  of  them — the  Iowa,  In- 
diana, and  Massachusetts — are  first-class  bat- 
tle-ships, mourning  50  guns,  all  told,  in  their 
main  batteries.  Their  place  in  action  is  in 
the  line  of  battle,  where  the  fighting  is 
fiercest . They  are  to  give  hard  knocks  with 
their  12  inch,  13-inch,  and  8-inch  guns,  and  to 
receive  them  on  their  15  inch  and  17  inch  nick- 
el steel  armor  belts  and  turrets.  To  a some- 
what less  extent  are  similar  duties  demand- 
ed «if  the  smaller  battle-ship  Texas, ni  8guns. 

To  act  in  concert  with  these  battle  ships, 
though  with  greater  mobility,  more  after  the 
manner  of  the  heavy  detachments  of  a land 
force,  are  the  armored  cruisers  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  mounting  together  38  guns. 
The  largest  calibre  of  these  guns,  8-inch, 
should  be  more  than  a match  for  opposing 
armor  of  that  thickness.  Then  comes  that 
unique  craft  the  ram  Katahdin.  What  pos- 
sibilities lie  in  the  successful  application  of 
such  a weapon  are  known  to  all,  though  ns 
yet  no  ship  designed  solely  to  use  it,  unas- 
<i>tod  by  guns  or  torpedoes,  has  ever  been 
put  to  the  test.  Undoubtedly  the  place  of 
die  ram  is  near  the  battle-ships,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  so  that  when  close  quarters 
Mine  she  can  launch  herself  against  the  hull 
>f  her  foe.  Another  type  of  armored  ship 
belonging  to  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  is  the 
Monitor,  the  old  “cheese-box”  of  Ericsson. 
Alone  among  navies  do  we  still  adhere  to 
:his  class  of  vessel.  And  not  without  reason, 
for  to  pass  forts  unscathed,  though  stormed 
it  with  shot  and  shell,  the  Monitor  stands 
mequalled.  There  are  four  of  this  type  in 
:ommission  in  the  Atlantic  ports.  Very  read- 
ly  could  these  low  floating  platforms  with 
wo  round  turrets  on  them  go  to  sea  with  the 
■emainder  of  the  squadron ; but  the  Puritan, 
with  her  four  12-inch  guns,  and  the  Amphi- 
rite,  Miantonomoh,  and  Terror,  each  with 
our  10- inch  guns,  will  be  needed  to  safe- 
guard the  entrances  from  the  sea  to  our 
great  cities  like  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
lelphia,  Washington,  and  others.  Their 
Julies  will  l>e  arduous,  and  to  assist  them 
will  be  assigned  probably  the  Ajax,  Canoni- 
sts, Mahopac,  Manhattan,  Wyandotte,  Cats- 
tiil,  Jason,  Lehigh,  Montauk,  Na/iant.  Nan- 
tucket, and  Passaic — twelve  old-time  single- 
turret  Monitors,  each  mounting  two  smooth- 
t>ore  muzzle- loading  15-inch  guns.  Not  much 
tpeed  have  these  “old  hookers,”  but  they 
san  be  made  to  go  about  five  knots,  their 
turrets  can  be  made  to  train  and  their  guns 
to  fire,  and  they  can  be  put  into  service  after 
t week’s  hard  work.  Then  no  unarmored 
.h ip  dare  engage  them  in  battle;  the  safety 
>f  our  porta  will  Re  assured,  and  the  more 
iciive  ships  will  be  left  free  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country. 

Of  cruisers  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  has  a 
food  lot,  though  not  enough  of  them  to 
Wage  a war  against  an  extensive  opMtyen  e, 
v well  as  to  protect  commerce  afu  be  with 
be  fleet  to  a£t»  as  SCptjts.  l^oils,  my  ltd.) 
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Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
— [Adz-.]  _^===== 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers, Crime  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon,13  RueGrange  BateliCre, Paris;  Park  A-Tilpokd, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 
-[Adi-.] 


INDIGESTION  HAS  NO  TERRORS  FOR  HIM 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  PEPSALT.  It  cures  and  prevents  indigestion.  S 
It  tastes  like  salt:  in  fact  is  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is  incorporated  digestive  s 
stomach.  The  PEPSALT  mixes  with  every  particle  of  your  food  and  digests  it  ull. 
shaker  bottle  and  try  it.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  VAIIPEL  SAMARITAN  CO.,  Permanent  Building,  170  Euclid  A’ 


Dr.  Siegert’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  m< 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [Adv.] 


TheOriginalAngosturaBitters  is  manufactured 
>y  C.  W.  Abbott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
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WHY  ? 

It  is  the  intensity  of  activity,  the  concentrath 
lind  and  body  to  a given  purpose  in  American 
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American  Gentleman's  Whiskey.  It  is  pure,  ten  yi 
>ld,  of  rich  flavor,  and  fully  matured  and  mellow 
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Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 

•%  Tut  up  by  w.  D.  & H.  O. WILLS  of  Bristol.  England. 
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THE  GREATER  BOSTON  SPEEDWAY. 

New  York  narrowly  escaped  nn  irreparable  mutilation 
of  Central  Park  by  the  intrusion  of  a road  for  speeding 
liorses  in  tbe  midst  of  the  best  scenery  of  that  noble  plea- 
sure-ground. The  calamity  was  only  averted  by  the  as-* 
signment  of  the  Manhattan  bank  of  the  Harlem  River  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  most  unfortunately,  the  opportunity 
for  a beautiful  water-side  pleasureway  was  partially  lost 
by  w’ilful  neglect  of  the  landscape  opportunities  of  the 
site  and  tbe  refusal  to  consult  expert  advice  until  the 
work  had  been  taken  in  hand  and  the  scenery  of  the  shore 
damaged  beyond  remedy. 

A similar  misfortune  for  the  Boston  park  system  has 
been  made  impossible  by  the  wise  action  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Commission  in  including  in  its  scheme  of  park 
improvement  for  Greater  Boston  remarkably  complete 
provisions  for  speeding  purposes.  An  important  fea- 
ture of  this  metropolitan  scheme  is  the  reclamation  of 
the  scenery  of  the  Charles  River  by  converting  its  waters 
and  shores  into  a continuous  chain  of  pleasure-grounds. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  at  one  point  offered  an  ideal  site 
for  a speedway.  A plan  for  the  work  was  prepared  by 
the  landscape  architects,  Messrs.  F.  L.  and  J.  C.  Olmsted, 
and  its  execution  is  now  in  hand.  The  scheme  is  admira- 
bly complete  in  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
with  provisions  for  public  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  as 
well  as  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  participators. 

The  plan  comprises  two  speedways,  in  fact — one  for 
horses  and  the  other  for  bicycles.  The  location  is  central, 
being  in  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston,  just  across  the 
river  from  Cambridge,  and  easily  accessible  by  parkways 
or  other  good  roads  from  all  parts  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  famous  Longfellow  Meadow,  celebrated  in  the  poet’s 
verse,  and  the  chief  feature  in  the  landscape  from  the  his- 
toric Longfellow  homestead,  is  traversed  by  the  speed- 
way and  its  approaches.  Being  but  a short  walk  from 
Harvard,  it  will  be  a favorite  resort  for  the  university 
students,  with  whom  the  bicycle-track  will  be  especially 
popular.  The  speedway,  indeed,  is  a great  extension  of 
an  already  important  athletic  centre.  The  Harvard  ath- 
letic ground.  Soldiers’  Field,  presented  to  the  university 
by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Iligginson,  adjoins  it,  as  does  the  North 
Brighton  Play  ■ Ground,  and  the  Harvard  boat-house  is 
across  the  river,  close  to  the  Boylston  Street  bridge.  From 
the  North  Brighton  Play-Ground  a subway  passing  be- 
neath the  speedway  connects  with  a great  ball-field  on 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  speedway  is  approached  and  bordered  by  a park- 
way drive.  'I  bis  road,  where  it  parallels  the  speedway,  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  to  allow  space  for  the  return  of  the  speed- 
ers from  the  finish  to  the  start,  speeding  being  permissible 
only  in  one  direction.  A row  of  trees  in  a ribbon  of  turf 
separates  the  drive  from  tbe  speedway,  which  is  fifty  feet 
wide.  Instead  of  being  crowned,  the  speedway  slopes 
slightly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  counteracting  the  ef- 
fect of  the  long,  easy  curve.  The  course  is  a mile  from 


start  to  finish.  At  the  end  of  the  mile  is  a concourse,  and 
the  speedway  track  continues  in  a long  ” run  over,"  so  as 
to  slow  the  horses  before  turning  into  tbe  driveway. 

Next  the  horse-speedway  is  a double  bicycle-track.  The 
two  tracks, each  twenty  feet  wide,  are  separated  by  a hedge 
occupying  a space  five  feet  wide.  Like  the  horse-speed- 
way, these  tracks  are  also  sloped  slightly  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  curve  to  the  inner.  This  gives  a mile  on  a 
long,  easy  curve,  practicnlly  a “ straightaway.”  At  the 
end  of  the  mile,  however,  the  bicycles,  instead  ftf  swing- 
ing into  the  return  drive,  like  the  horses,  keep  on,  the 
track  making  a gradual  loop  and  returning  upon  itself. 
This  gives  a continuous  course  of  two  arid  n quarter  miles, 
with  “corners”  at  the  loop  similar  to  those  of  a one-third- 
mile  track.  To  avoid  interference  with  those  on  the  track 
the  start  is  placed  on  a siding,  and  subways  give  access  to 
tbe  space  within  the  track.  A lavatory  is  located  within 
convenient  access  of  the  start,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
users  of  the  track. 

The  edge  of  the  river  is  followed  by  a broad  promenade. 
Ro w s of  trees  separate  the  bicycle-track  from  the  horse- 
speedway and  from  the  adjacent,  walk.  All  these  ways, 
with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  tbe  boundary  road  that 
will  be  faced  by  houses,  have  a grade  just  above’thc  marsh- 
level,  and  are  protected  from  high  tides  in  the  river  bv  a 
temporary  dike  along  the  line  of  the  promenade.  With 
the  enactment  of  expected  national  and  State  legislation, 
a dam  lower  down  stream  will  keep  out  the  salt  water,  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  river  by  maintaining  an  even 
level  of  fresh  water.  Neither  the  horse-speedway  nor  the 
bicycle-course  will  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  racing- 
track,  since  all  parts  of  the  course  will  not  be  visible  from 
any  one  point.  But  a free  and  public  place  for  these  pop- 
ular sports  will  l>e  an  important  feature  in  the  scheme  of 
out-door  recreation  furnished  by  the  extensive  and  varied 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  New  England  metropolis. 


During 'Mr.  W hitney’s  absence  on  a sporting  tow  around 
the  world,  in  the  interest  of  Harper's  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment  will  publish  contributions  from  icell-  known  icriters 
ujwn  specud  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A HARVARD  MAN  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 

III.— ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BOATING. 

The  relationship  of  the  autumn  tubbing  I hnvcdesorilied, 
and  its  incidental  sociability,  to  the  welfare  of  the  sport 
in  the  college  and  the  university  seems  remote  enough  to 
an  Americau  mind;  for  out  of  the  score  of  fellows  who  are 


tubbed  only  three  or  four,  on  an  average,  go  into  the  col- 
lege torpid.  Yet  it  is  typical  of  the  whole;  und  it  will 
help  us  in  following  the  English  boating  season  through 
the  three  terms  of  the  college  year.  These  are  the  autumn 
term,  with  the  college  tubbing  and  fours,  which  I have 
described, and  with,  besides,  the  'varsity  trials;  the  winter 
term,  with  the  college  torpids  and  the  inler-'varsity  eights; 
and  the  summer  term,  with  (he  college  bumping  races. 
Throughout  the  year  there  are  two  converging  currents 
of  activity  in  boating.  On  tbe  one  hand,  the  tubs  in  the 
autumn  term  develop  men  for  the  torpids,  which  come  on 
during  the  winter  term,  and  the  torpids  develop  men  for 
tbe  summer  eights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'varsity  trials 
in  the  autumn  term  develop  men  for  the  ’varsity  eight 
which  trains  in  the  winter  term;  and  the  ’varsity  oarsmen 
end  tbe  season  in  the  eights  of  their  respective  colleges. 


The  torpid  is,  so  to  speak,  the  understudy  to  the  college, 
eight.  In  order  to  give  full  swing  to  the  new  men,  no 
memlier  of  tbe  eight  of  the  year  before  is  allowed  to  row 
in  it;  and  the  leading  colleges  man  two  boats— sometimes 
even  three.  The  training  here  is  much  more  serious 
than  that  given  to  the  tubs;  wine  and  tobacco  are  out 
of  order.  The  races,  which  are  conducted  like  the  cele- 
brated May  Eights,  are  rowed  in  midwinter — in  the  sec- 
ond of  tbe  three  Oxford  terms — under  leaden  skies,  and 
orten  with  snow  piled  up  along  the  towing-paths.  On 
the  barges,  instead  of  the  crowds  of  ladies,  gayly  dressed 
and  bent  on  a week  of  social  enjoyment,  one  finds  knots 
of  loyal  partisans  who  are  keen  on  the  afternoon's  sport. 
The  towing-path,  too,  is  not  so  crowded  ns  in  May  Week ; 
but  nothing  could  surpuss  the  din  of  pistols  and  rattles 
and  shouting  that  accompanies  tbe  races.  It  is  not  for 
the  lack  of  coaching  and  experience  if  the  men  in  the 
torpid  do  not  learn  how  to  row  the  stroke  to  tbe  finish 
under  the  excitement  of  a race.  When  the  torpids  break 
training  there  are  many  ceremonies  to  signalize  the  return  to 
the  flesh-pots;  one  hardly  realizes  that  the  weeks  of  sport 
and  comradeship  have  all  gone  to  the  filling  of  a place  or 
two  in  the  college  eight. 

All  this  time,  while  the  tubs  and  torpids  have  been  train- 
ing up  men  for  the  college  eight,  the  ’Varsity  Boat  Club, 
whose  home  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Isis  opposite  the  row 
of  college  barges,  has  also,  so  to  speak,  been  doing  its  tub- 
bing; and  though  one  seldom  stops  to  realize  it,  both  sets 
of  lobsters  (Oxford  is  guiltless  of  this  word)— those  of  the 
’varsity  eight  and  those  of  the  colleges— are  in  the  end 
equally  related  to  the  college  eights  of  May  Week.  The 
new  men  for  the  ’varsity  are  chiefly  those  who  have  come 
to  the  front  in  the  May  Eights  of  the  previous  year — oars 
of  two  or  three  years’  standing,  though  occasionally  men  arc 
taken  directly  from  the  Eton  eight,  which  enters  yearly  for 
the  Ladies’  Plateat  Henley  Thesewill  number  nine  orten; 
and  early  in  the  autumn  they  arc  taken  out  in  tubs.  They 
are  soon  joined  by  as  many  of  hist  year’s  blues  as  are  left 
in  Oxford.  The  lot  is  divided  into  two  eights,  as  evenly 
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matched  as  possible,  which  are  coached  separately.  These 
are  called  the  Trial  Eights,  or  ’Varsity  Trials.  'To  ‘‘get 
one's  trials  ” is  no  meau  honor.  It  is  the  trine  qua  non 
of  membership  to  the  Leander— admittedly  the  foremost 
boating  club  of  the  world.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  term 
there  is  a race  of  two  and  a half  miles  between  the  two  trial 
eights  at  Moulsford,  where  the  Thames  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  the  two  boats  to  race  abreast.  Of  the  men  who 
row  in  the  trials  the  best  ten  or  a dozen  are  selected  to 
train  for  the  ’varsity  during  the  winter  term. 

Of  the  training  o"f  the  ’varsity  eight  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  here  at  length.  The  signal  fact  is  that  the  men 
are  so  well  schooled  in  the  stroke,  and  so  accustomed  to 
racing,  that  a season  of  eight  weeks,  at  Oxford  and  at 
Putney,  is  enough  to  fit  them  to  go  over  the  four  miles 
and  a quarter  between  Putney  and  Mortluke  with  the  best 
possible  results.  The  race  takes  place  in  March,  after  the 
close  of  the  winter  term. 

The  ruces  I have  mentioned  give  some  idea  of  the  scheme 
and  scope  of  English  boating,  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
The  strength  of  the  boating  spirit  gives  rise  to  no  end  of 
casual  and  incidental  races.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
coxswainless  fours,  which  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  autumn  term,  while  the  trials  are  on  the  river.  The 
crews  are  from  the  four  or  five  chief  boating  colleges,  and 
are  made  up  largely  from  the  men  in  the  trial  eights.  The 
races  have  no  relation  that  I could  discover  to  the  'varsity 
race;  the  only  point  is  to  find  which  college  has  the  best 
four.  It  is  characteristic  that  merely  for  the  sport  of  it 
the  training  of  the  ’varsity  trials  should,  in  a measure,  be 
interrupted. 

After  the  ’varsity  race  the  members  of  the  crew  rest 
during  what  remains  of  the  Easter  vacation,  and  then  take 
their  places  in  the  boats  of  their  respective  colleges.  Here 
they  are  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  trials  men,  the  remaining 
members  of  last  year's  college  eight,  and  the  two  or  three 
men  who  have  come  tip  from  the  torpids.  Now  begins 
the  liveliest  season  on  the  river.  Every  afternoon  the 
river  is  clogged  with  eights  rowing  to  Iffley  or  to  Sand- 
ford,  and  the'  towing-path  swarms  with  enthusiasts.  The 
course  in  the  May  bumping  races  is  a mile  and  a quarter 
long — the  same  as  the  course  of  the  torpids — and  the 
crews  race  over  it  every  day  for  a week,  except  Sunday. 
These  races,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  expert  oarsman, 
are  far  less  important  than  the  ’varsity  race;  yet,  socially, 
they  are  far  more  prominent,  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
arouse  among  the  undergraduates  is  incomparable.  The 
entire  boating  system,  with  its  tubs,  torpids,  and  the  'var- 
sity crew  itself,  is  so  arranged  as  to  reach  its  climax  each 
year  in  the  college  bumping  races. 

II. 

The  difference  between  American  and  English  lioating 
is  primarily  a matter  of  numbers.  With  us,  in  a university 
of  from  two  to  four  thousand  men  there  are  normally 
four  class  crews  and  a 'varsity  crew,  though,  in  addition  to 
this,  a few  “scratch”  crews  are  manned  yearly.  In  the 
English  universities  each  of  the  score  of  colleges,  number- 
ing on  an  average  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  apiece,  mans  innumerable  fours,  at  least  one  eight- 
oared  torpid,  and  finally  the  college  eight.  A simple  cal- 
culation will  show  that  with  us  one  man  in  fifty-  to  seventy 
goes  in  for  the  sport,  while  in  England  the  proportion  is 
one  man  in  five  to  seven.  This  is  a conservative  estimate, 
and  it  makes  the  proportion  of  boating-men  in  England 
ten  times  greater. 

The  difference  in  spirit  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in 
numbers.  Where  so  many  men  take  part  the  motive  must 
be  as  much  the  love  of  the  sport  as  the  desire  to  excel  at 
it.  In  America  the  sole  purpose  of  boating,  which  is  pro- 
claimed again  and  again,  is  to  beat  the  rival  eight;  and 
the  arguments  used  to  call  out  candidates  is  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  university  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice  of 
personal  pleasure.  In  England  such  an  argument  is  un- 
dreamed of.  If  boating  were  not  a sport,  and  as  such 
enjoyable  to  the  normal  man,  no  argument  could  force 
men  into  it.  To  ask  them  to  come  out  to  be  tubbed, 
moreover,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  'varsity  or  the  col 
lege  eights,  would  be  a trifle  far-fetched.  The  result  of 
these  two  systems  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  inten- 
tion. The  English  college  eights  or  the  ’varsity  would  be 
as  poor  a thing  without  the  support  of  the  college  barges 
as  the  university  itself  would  be  without  Winchester, 
Eton,  Rugby,  and  the  rest  of  the  public  schools.  At 
Yale  and  Harvard  not  only  are  the  ’varsity  crews  ap- 
parently inferior  to  the  English  crews,  but  the  class  crews 
are  comparative  failures  in  producing  ’varsity  material. 
In  a word,  boating  in  England  is  a strong  native  growth; 
with  us  it  is  an  exotic, kept  alive  by  the  hot-house  stimu- 
lants of  inter-university  rivalry. 

A striking  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  systeih  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  lack  of  an  established  style.  Every  in- 
stitution has  a different  stroke,  which  is  usually  the  in- 
vention and  personal  property  of  one  man.  The  result  is 
that  endless  energy  is  spent  in  discussing  styles  and  ex- 
perimenting witli  them.  When  Yale  was  winning,  the 
Cook  stroke  was  thought  perfection,  but  no  sooner  did 
Yale  lose  at  Henley  than  its  author  began  a series  of  ex- 
periments at  adapting  English  ideas.  In  the  following 
year  Yale  and  the  English -coached  Harvard  crew  were 
beateu  by  Cornell.  Now  the  Courtney  stroke  is  supreme. 
What  the  merits  of  the  various  styles  may  be  1 do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a single  good  style 
well  adhered  to  will  do  more  in  spreading  the  boating 
spirit  and  in  getting  out  excellent  crews  than  decades  of 
experiments. 

A curious  consequence  of  this  lack  of  a traditional  style 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  physical  character  of  the  men  in  our 
boats.  Our  coaches  have  found  that,  as  a rule,  it  is  less 
trouble  to  educate  a green  oar  than  to  eradicate  the  habits 
of  an  oar  brought  up  in  a different  stroke.  Now  to  learn 
to  row  easily  and  correctly  requires  an  incredibly  long  and 
severe  course  of  training,  and  it  has  been  found  that  no 
one  who  has  not  originally  the  physique  of  an  ox  can 
stand  the  strain  Clearly,  however,  the  physique  of  an 
ox  is  not  that,  of  an  oarsman.  If  one  finds  a man  of  fine 
muscular  fibre  and  prime  nervous  energy  in  one  of  our 
crews  lie  is  likely  to  be  so  overtrained  by  the  day  of  the 
season  as  to  be  dead-wood  in  the  boat.  In  England  every 
Freshman  is  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  stroke,  and 
many  row  it  naturally.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  that 
eight  weeks  of  training  together  is  enough  for  a 'varsity 
crew.  The  supreme  advantage  of  having  an  established 
style  is  that  in  England  the  men  are  selected  from  the 


outset  for  their  skill  and  nervous  force,  so  that,  though 
naturally  heavier  of  mould  than  we  as  a race,  their  oars- 
men are,  as  a rule,  lighter  and  more  agile. 

III. 

To  the  American  who  believes  in  boating  as  a sport 
the  English  barges  have  clearly  a far-reaching  lesson  to 
teach.  Yet  it  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  the  English  system  in  toto.  The  rigors  of  our 
winter  make  the  sport  impossible  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
college  year,  sothat.iustead  of  rowing  in  torpids,  our  boat- 
ing-men are  forced  to  the  dire  monotony  of  pulley-weights 
and  to  the  galley -slavery  of  the  tank.  And  our  waterways, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  so  promising,  are  in  many  re- 
spects a drawback.  They  are  so  wide  that  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  a crew  from  the  shore,  either  in  practice  or  in  a 
race.  The  coaches  take  passage  in  a launch,  and  the  rest 
of  us  shiver  on  the  banks,  perhaps  for  hours,  and  in  the  end 
see  at  best  the  finish.  In  all  probability  English  boating 
has  gained  more  by  the  proximity  of  the  towing-path 
than  it  has  lost  by  the  narrowness  of  the  rivers. 

The  most  serious  drawback,  however,  is  not  in  the  con- 
ditions of  boating,  but  in  our  social  attitude  toward  it. 
Our  boat  - houses  are  so  bleak  und  barren  that  there  is 
little  or  no  comfort  in  them,  and  sometimes — as  not  long 
since  at  Harvard — they  have  caused  actual  sickness.  And 
then  there  is  that  curiously  difficult  aspect  of  our  sports, 
the  “society  **  influence  pure  and  simple.  Our  success- 
ful oarsmen  are  rewarded  for  the  martyrdom  of  sport  by 
social  advantages  far  greater  than  any  an  English  univer- 
sily  has  to  offer.  Yet  this  is  as  untoward  for  the  sport 
as  the  martyrdom  they  have  suffered.  Whereas  in  Eng- 
land the  tendency  is  always  for  the  ’varsity  oar  to  culti- 
vate the  members  of  his  college  eight,  for  the  eightsman 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  torpid,  and  for  both  of  these  to 
tub  Freshmen,  and  lie  hospitable  to  them,  our  social  sys- 
tem tends  constantly  to  lift  successful  oarsmen  out  of  the 
world  of  the  aspiring  novice.  The  two  are  apt  to  be  crea- 
tures of  different  spheres.  Instead  of  stimulating  the  in- 
stinct for  boating,  our  societies  knock  away  its  shores 
and  spurs. 

The  only  positive  influence  our  societies  exert  is  in  in- 
ducing men  to  take  up  with  boating  for  the  sake  of  social 
advancement.  In  effect,  the  social  spirit  says.  Give  your- 
self over  to  the  galley-slavery  of  boating  in  order  that  we 
may  win,  and  we  will  elect  you  to  the  best  societies.  It 
makes  one’s  gorge  rise,  and  all  the  more  la-cause,  when 
rightly  managed,  no  better  basis  can  be  found  for  club 
affinities  than  a love  of  manly  strife  in  the  open. 

What  of  the  future?  There  is  at  least  a gleam  of  hope. 
Among  the  class  crews  and  the  'varsity  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  train  more  men  und  row  more  races — a result  of 
Mr.Lelunann’s  excellent  influence  at  Harvard.  And  among 
the  laymen  the  attractions  of  boating  are  more  and  more 
strongly  felt.  Last  year  the  Weld  Boat  Club  at  Harvard 
put  forth  a set  of  oarsmen  who  stood  for  nothing  but  the 
love  of  sport,  and  won  a series  of  very  notable  victories 
over  boat  clubs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  And  lit- 
tle by  little  our  boat-houses  are  improving,  and  the  banks 
of  our  waterways  are  made  attractive  to  all  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  crews.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  civ- 
ilization, and  we  are  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  One 
fact,  however,  is  obvious:  as  a basis  for  boating  spirit  the 
rivalries  of  English  colleges  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
our  four  classes.  So  long  as  this  difference  remains  in 
the  social  structure  of  the  university  the  limit  of  our  de- 
velopment is  far  short  of  that  attained  in  England. 

SIR  ISAAC  HOLDEN,  MILL-BOY  AND 
MILLIONAIRE. 

BY  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HUItST. 

Isaac  Holden,  the  mill-boy  who  became  a millionaire, 
the  mechanic,  inventor,  philanthropist,  and  statesman, 
passed  away  not  long  ago  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Spurgeon, 
his  friend,  once  described  him  as  “being  good  and  doing 
good.”  In  spite  of  a frail  form,  he  maintained  his  health 
through  the  years  of  strenuous  labor,  toiled  at  his  numer- 
ous in  ventions,  built  up  a gigantic  business,  and  preserved 
to  the  end  his  simplicity  of  manners  and  sympathy  with 
the  needy.  His  life  is  a romance  of  industry  and  gener- 
osity. 

He  was  born  in  a collier’s  cottage  in  Scotland.  George 
III.  was  King  of  England,  Jefferson  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Bonaparte,  who  that  year  declared 
Great  Britain  blockaded,  was  the  national  bogie.  Ilis 
father  was  a Cumberland  mau,  who  had  married  a Scotch 
woman.  The  parents  of  both  had  become  Wesleyans 
under  John  Wesley’s  personal  guidance.  The  father, 
when  quite  young,  worked  in  a lead -mine.  His  little 
home  in  Cumberland  is  still  standing.  He  then  removed 
to  a Scotch  village,  and  became  head  man  in  a coal-pit 
near  the  Clyde.  Times  were  hard,  wages  low,  and  food 
at  famine  prices.  The  collier  had  often  only  two  days’ 
work  in  the  week. 

Isaac,  when  five  years  old,  began  his  education  in  a 
little  village  school.  Five  years  later,  when  work  at  the 
pit  ceased,  the  family  removed  again.  The  parents  de- 
voted all  their  savings  to  send  the  lioy  to  Kilbarchan 
Grammar-School.  But  the  wages  again  failed,  ami  food 
was  so  dear  that  Isaac  had  to  go  to  work  after  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  this  time  as  draw-boy  to  two  weavers. 
He  went  to  school  at  night.  The  sight  of  machinery  be- 
came his  constant  inspiration.  He  was  always  devising, 
even  then,  new  plans  for  saving  labor.  After  a while  he 
became  a full-fledged  mill-boy,  and  worked  fourteen  hours 
a day. 

When  better  days  came  he  left  the  mill,  and  was  sent  to 
the  school  kept  by  a Mr.  Fraser,  who  had  know'll  well  the 
poet  Burns.  This  schoolmaster  was  popularly  called 
“ Old  Radical."  Sir  Isaac  was  fond  of  telling,  later,  how 
Old  Radical  had  “A  Man’s  a Man  for  a’  Thai  ” printed 
in  large  .type  and  mounted  on  boards  for  the  boys  of  the 
school  to  look  at  and  parse  at  sight.  When,  in  the  year 
that  George  III.  died,  1820,  Isaac’s  father  removed  to  Pais- 
ley. Isaac  went  to  say  good-by  to  Old  Radical, who  talked 
lo  him  about  George  IV. ’s  accession,  and  said:  “ If  you 
want  to  study  the  new  King,  read  Suetonius  and  Petronius. 
You  will  find  his  counterpart  in  their  works.”  Isaac  had 
been  an  apt  pupil,  and  replied,  “ ‘The  kings  of  the  earth 
take  counsel  together,’  but  what  is  true  and  just  must  live 
in  spite  of  them.” 

The  boy  of  fifteen  was  placed  with  an  uncle  at  Paisley', 


to  learn  shawl- weaving.  Here  his  health  broke  down,  m 
that  he  could  do  little  or  no  manual  labor.  He  then  be- 
came assistant  to  John  Kennedy,  a scientific  lecturer, 
with  whom  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  mathe- 
matics. Twice  he  offered  himself  for  the  Wesleyan  min- 
istry, and  wuis  accepted  as  a candidate,  but  bis  feeble 
health  closed  this  path  to  him.  When  lie  was  nineteen 
he  became  a mathematical  tutor  at  Reading,  and  formed  a 
mathematical  institute,  giving  lectures  in  natural  science 
and  history.  Young  Holden’s  lectures  at  Reading  were 
given  to  about  one  hundred  young  men,  who  clubbed  to- 
gether and  furnished  a little  laboratory.  In  the  course 
of  his  chemical  experiments,  in  1829,  he  originated  the 
idea  of  the  lucifer-match,  though  he  never  patented  it  m>r 
derived  any  financial  benefit  from  it.  But  we  shall  hear 
him  tell  liis  own  story.  Before  a select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work 
ing  of  the  Patent  Laws,  he  said: 

“In  the  morning  I used  to  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in 
order  to  pursue  my  studies,  and  I used  at  that  time  the 
flint  and  steel,  in  tile  use  of  which  I found  very  great  in- 
convenience. I gave  lectures  in  chemistry  ut  the  time  at 
a very  large  academy.  Of  course  I knew,  as  other  chem- 
ists did,  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  instantaneous  light;  hut  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  a light  on  wood  by  that  explosive  material,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  under  the  explosive  mixture 
sulphur.  I did  that,  and  published  it  in  my  next  lecture, 
and  showed  it.  There  was  a young  man  in  the  room 
wlikise  father  was  a chemist  in  London,  and  he  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Ids  father  about  it,  aud  shortly  afterwards 
lucifer- matches  were  issued  to  the  world.  1 believe  that 
was  the  first  occasion  that  we  had  the  presenL  lucifer- 
match.” 

Mr.  Holden  gave  up  teaching  in  1830,  and  obtained  a 
place  as  bookkeeper  at  Cullingworth,  near  Keighley,  to 
Messrs.  Townend  Brothers,  in  which  establishment  he 
afterwards  became  manager.  From  the  time  when  he 
was  a mill-hoy  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  for  an 
improvement  in  the  process  of  wool- combing.  He  watch- 
ed the  hand-combers  at  work,  and  learned  that  many  at- 
tempts hud  been  made  to  treat  the  fibre  by  machinery, 
but  that  the  fibre  itself  was  so  delicate  that  every  ex 
periment  had  failed.  He  determined  to  try  again.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  the  production  of  the  “square-mo- 
tion wool-comber,”  with  action  to  imitate  that  of  the 
hands.  In  the  same  year  Holden  invented  a device  for 
genappe  yarns. 

He  next  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Lister,  now 
Lord  Masham,  whom  he  bought  out  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  by  the  payment  of  £85,000.  He  improved  liis  pat- 
ents, extended  liis  business,  and  accumulated  a vast  for- 
tune. His  Bradford  works  alone  combed  60,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  a year.  Great  factories  have  grown  up  in  France 
at  Rlieims  and  Croix  At  the  latter  place  the  population 
rose  as  Ihe  result  of  his  enterprise  from  1700  to  over 
10.000.  The  firm  of  Holden  & Sons  has  become  the  lar- 
gest industrial  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
French  towns  which  owe  their  prosperity  to  him  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  two  free  meals  each  day 
provided  for  them  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870. 

Miss  Emily  Crawford  tells  us  how  Sir  Isaac  killed  and 
buried  the  “flounced  petticoat,”  which  for  long  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  Paris  laundress.  The  cotton  famine 
which  followed  our  war  of  1861-65  gave  a great  stimulus 
to  the  wool  trade.  Muslin  dresses  almost  died  out  iu 
Frauce,  but  the  particular  petticoat,  so  richly  flounced, 
long  defied  all  opposition,  but  in  time  was  doomed  to 
entire  extinction.  It  had  been  a work  of  art  to  bleach, 
starch,  and  iron  Ihe  garment,  with  its  multitudes  of  small 
flounces,  and  it  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  to  “ get 
one  up.”  When  ironed,  the  petticoat  was  carried  home 
suspended  from  a pole,  and  in  streets  where  there  were 
many  lauudresses  there  were  daily  petticoat  processions. 
Sir  Isaac  believed  that  the  cotton  garment  could  be  re- 
placed by  light  mohair.  He  plotted  for  that  result.  The 
day  of  the  flounced  petticoat  was  gone  forever.  The  Hol- 
den factories  grew  apace  under  the  increased  demand  for 
the  new  and  very  fashionable  fabric. 

Mr.  Holden  entered  Parliament  in  1865.  and  retired  from 
public  life  in  1892.  He  attributed  his  vigorous  old  age  to 
regularity  and  temperance  in  living.  After  1892  lie  made 
it  a rule  to  take  ten  hours’  sleep  out  of  the  twenty'- four. 
On  one  occasion,  in  1893,  he  said:  “ I take  for  my  break- 
fast  at  present  one  baked  apple,  one  orange,  twenty 
grapes,  and  a biscuit  made  from  banana  flour.  My’  mid- 
day meal  consists  of  about  three  ounces  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton, with  now  and  again  a half-cupful  of  soup.  If  I take 
a little  fish,  I take  so  much  less  of  meat.  For  supper  I 
practically  repeat  my  breakfast  menu.  After  the  system 
inis  been  built  up,  and  the  period  of  manhood  has'  been 
reached,  all  starch  foods  should  he  banished  from  ihe 
human  diet.”  Thus  this  hard  working  man,  who  in  eariv 
years* had  feeble  health,  could  look  back  on  a ninetieth 
birthday!  He  was  habitually  cheerful,  aud  in  his  home 
life  he  was  singularly’  happy. 

The  baronetcy,  which  the  father  won  byr  liis  distin- 
guished public  services,  now  passes  to  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
Angus  Holden,  M.P..  who  was  born  in  1830. 

Sir  Isaac  was  for  many  years  a local  or  lay  preacher  in 
the  British  Wesleyan  Church.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  liturgical  worship,  yet  used  often  to  say  that,  if  lie  were 
a minister  he  would  prepare  his  prayers  as  carefully  as  lie 
would  his  sermons. 

As  an  employer  he  was  exact  and  just,  but  very  kind, 
generous,  and  sympathetic  with  all  his  work-people.  Of 
liis  factories  at  Rheims  and  Croix  he  was  proud  to  be  able 
to  say  that  of  the  English  population  there  three -fourths 
were  children  whose  fathers  had  been  in  his  employment, 
most  of  them  more  than  thirty  y’eais.  His  own  valet  had, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  served  Sir  Isaac  twenty  three 
years,  and  said  that  lie  had  never,  in  all  that  time,  noticed 
a shade  of  ill-humor  on  “the  master’s”  face,  or  heard  an 
impatient  word  cross  liis  lips. 

Thousands  of  workmen  stood  bareheaded  in  the  lanes 
as  his  funeral  cortege  passed  by’,  and  many  a tear  fell  as 
the  remains  of  this  eminent  master  of  industry  were  laid 
to  rest  in  the  family  tomb.  A friend  of  Sir  Isaac,  one  who 
knew  him  well,  has  said:  “ lie  was  not  a man  spoiled  by- 
success.  When  honors  poured  iu  niton  him,  and  high  po- 
sitions became  his,  and  the  Queen  selected  him  for  knight 
hood,  and  he  attained  European  fame,  he  was  the  same 
gentle,  modest,  sympathetic  man  as  he  was  seventy  years 
ago.” 
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remain  the  enemies  of  every  decent  man  in  public 
life,  the  inventors  of  sensations,  the  authors  of  lies 
when  the  truth  failed  to  contain  sufficient  spice  for 
their  depraved  tastes.  They  would  at  once  set  at 
work  an  army  of  spies,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  worm  out  all  the  secrets  of  the  war.  These  spies 
would  sneak  into  the  public  offices  and  into  the 
touts  of  the  commanding  generals  of  the  army. 
They  would  resort  to  the  meanest  and  most  dis- 
honorable subterfuges  to  attain  their  ends  and  earn 
their  pay.  If  by  bribery  or  other  base  devices  they 
could  obtain  a plan  of  campaign,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  publish  it  in  their  newspapers.  If  they 
could  steal  their  way  into  secret  defences,  they 
would  publish  plans  of  them.  The  fact  that  these 
publications  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of  our  own 
armies  or  the  capture  of  our  own  strongholds  would 
i lot  deter  them  from  printing  what  they  call  the  news. 
They  would  as  willingly  betray  the  enemy  as  their 
own  country,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  pa- 
triotism would  carry  them.  Their  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  affect 
popular  opinion,  which  they  would  direct  against 
every  self-respecting  officer  who  treated  them  as 
they  deserved  to  be  treated,  and  against  every  ca- 
pable officer  whose  movements  were  not  quick 
enough  or  sensational  enough  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  newspapers.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  our  government  will  be  called  upon  to 
deal  in  the  event  of  a war,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  so  difficult  as  to  make  successful 
war  almost  impossible.  The  country  would  find 
the  lying  newspapers  in  the  rear  quite  as  formi- 
dable as  the  armed  troops  and  navies  in  front. 

These  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  are  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  self-proclaimed  patriots  who 
are  the  embodiments  of  the  so-called  American 
spirit  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  “Amer- 
ican policy.”  Their  companions  and  tools  are  the 
lowest  of  the  politicians  with  whom  a commercial 
age  and  a commercial  perversion  of  our  system  of 
government  have  filled  the  offices  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  country.  With  them,  too,  are  a horde 
of  money-makers,  who  see  in  war  an  opportunity 
to  pocket  the  millions  which  the  government  will 
be  obliged  to  expend  for  supplies — for  ships,  for 
guns,  for  arms  of  all  kinds,  for  food  and  medicine 
for  the  sailors  and  soldiers,  for  clothing,  for  pow- 
der— for  all  that  must  be  bought  by  the  government 
at  a time  when  the  need  of  haste  is  so  great  that 
opportunity  for  thorough  inspection  is  lacking, 
while  opportunity  for  fraud  and  cheating  is  cor- 
respondingly great.  There  are  some  honest  but 
misguided  people  who  are  bilking  about  the  “Amer- 
ican spirit”  and  the  true  “American  policy  ” in 
much  the  same  foolish  way  as  these  others,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  shouters  are  such  as  we  have 
described. 

It  is  true  they  reach  the  height  of  insolence  in 
assuming  to  be  the  patriots  of  the  country;  but  if 
they  are  blessed  with  a war,  their  mendacity  and 
impudence,  re  enforced  by  their  noise,  will  triumph 
over  the  true  Americans  who  hold,  in  modesty  and 
silence,  the  true  American  view,  which  is  that  the 
republic  is  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
of  peace  and  for  the  prosperity  of  its  honest  and 
industrious  citizens  ; who  hold,  too,  the  faith  that 
Washington  taught  in  his  Farewell  Address,  and 
that  the  President  of  to-day  enforced  in  his  address 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  ; religion  and  mo- 
rality enjoin  this  conduel," 

said  the  first  President,  and  the  last  President 
echoes: 

“ Following  the  precepts  of  Washington  we  cannot  err. 
Tin*  wise  lessons  in  government,  which  he  left  us  it  will 
lx*  profnahle  to  heed.  He  seems  to  have  grasped  all  pos- 
sible conditions  and  pointed  the  way  safely  to  meet  them. 
He  lias  established  danger  signals  all  along  the  pathway 
of  the  nation’s  march.  He  has  warned  us  against  false 
lights.  He  lias  taught  us  the  true  philosophy  of  ‘a  per- 
fect union, ’.and  shown  us  the  graphic  dangers  from  sec- 
tionalism and  wild  and  unreasonable  party  spirit.  He 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  at  all  times  for  the  exercise 
of  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment.” 

These  are  the  words  of  true  patriots,  and  they 
speak  the  wish  of  true  Americans.  If  war  shall 
come,  it  will  be  fought  bravely  by  the  men  who 
love  their  country  for  the  blessings  of  peace  which 
have  followed  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
for  the  public  virtue  and  enlightenment  for  which 
it  stands,  for  its  attainments  for  human  liberty 
and  human  progress;  by  the  men  now  silent  and 
apprehensive,  who  look  forward  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  what  may  come;  by  such  men 
as  those  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  both  the 
civic  and  military  branches  of  the  government. 
These  are  the  men  who  come  to  the  surface  of 
American  life  in  every  dangerous  crisis  and  stur- 
dily hear  its  burdens,  only  to  retire,  we  regret  to 
say.  after  the  crisis  is  over,  to  leave  tin*  Held  to  the 


mouthing  boasters  whose  noise  may  have  produced 
the  crisis,  and  whose  aim  will  certainly  be  to  make 
all  the  money  possible  out  of  the  misery  and  the 
suffering  of  those  whom  they  are  now  insulting, 
and  upon  whose  strength  and  fidelity  depend  al- 
ways the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA. 

BY  CARL  SCHUltZ. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  sym- 
pathy of  Americans  with  other  Americans  who 
struggle  against  oppression,  and  with  those  poor 
victims  of  the  struggle  who,  in  consequence  of  it, 
are  reduced  to  starvation  and  misery.  That  the 
bloody  and  destructive  conflict  in  Cuba  be  brought 
to  a speedy  conclusion,  and  be  followed  by  a reign 
of  liberty,  law,  and  order,  is  therefore  the  sincere 
wish  of  all  the  good  people  of  this  country.  That 
wish  springs  from  a generous  sentiment,  and  it  is 
strengthened  by  a just  appreciation  of  the  annoy- 
ances, commercial  and  other,  which  are  caused  by 
the  frequent  recurrence,  of  distracting  disorders  at 
our  very  doors.  The  thought  that  it  may  be  the 
business  of  this  republic  to  put  an  end  to  the  trou- 
ble by  friendly  counsel  and  mediation,  or,  if  that 
be  of  no  avail,  by  forcible  interference,  finds,  under 
such  circumstances,  much  favor,  even  among  per- 
sons who  do  not  think  lightly  of  a war  with  its 
incalculable  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  which 
interference  by  force  woi,1i  bring  on.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  so  generous  a dis- 
position calmly  to  exanniK,  aside  from  other  con- 
siderations of  right  or  of  interest,  the  question 
whether  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  object  of 
such  interference,  the  abolishment  of  Spanish  rule 
in  Cuba,  would  really  have  the  desired  effect  of 
securing  to  the  people  of  that  island  the  blessings 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  a fair  measure  of  good  gov- 
ernment. In  this  respect  we  are  not  without  valu- 
able experience. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  American  continent  to 
achieve  their  independence  excited  much  sympathy 
in  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  championed 
their  cause  with  characteristic  fervor.  Those  ef- 
forts appeared  to  him  like  a repetition  of  our  own 
Revolutionary  war.  He  attributed  to  the  strug- 
gling South  Americans  all  the  political  capacities 
of  bis  own  people.  He  thought  that  as  to  their 
“ fitness  for  freedom  ” the  people  of  South  America 
were  “ in  some  particulars  even  in  advance  of  us.” 
He  fiercely  attacked  the  Monroe  administration  for 
not  aiding  them  effectively.  He  urged  the  repeal 
of  our  neutrality  laws  for  their  benefit,  and  in- 
sisted that  their  independence  be  formally  recog- 
nized while  the  struggle  was  yet  undecided.  He 
predicted  for  them  a glorious  future.  His  glowing 
speeches  created  a great  stir  in  the  country,  but  the 
administration  remained  firm  in  its  conservative 
attitude. 

In  March,  1821,  Henry  Clay  had  an  interview 
on  the  subject  with  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  John 
QUINCY  Adams,  who  thus  recorded  bis  part  of  the 
conversation  in  his  diary : “I  regretted  the  differ- 
ence between  his  [Clay's]  views  and  those  of  the 
administration  upon  South  American  affairs.  That 
the  final  issue  of  their  present  struggle  would  be 
their  entire  independence  of  Spain  I had  never 
doubted.  That  it  was  our  true  policy  and  duty  to 
take  no  part  in  the  contest  was  equally  clear.  The 
principle  of  neutrality  in  all  foreign  wars  was,  in  my 
opinion,  fundamental  to  the  continuance  of  our  lib- 
erties and  our  Union.  So  far  as  they  were  contend- 
ing for  independence  I wished  well  to  their  cause; 
but  I bad  seen,  and  yet  see,  no  prospect  that  they 
would  establish,  free  or  liberal  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. . . . Arbitrary  power,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical, was  stamped  upon  their  education,  upon 
their  habits,  and  upon  all  their  institutions.  Civil 
dissension  was  infused  into  all  their  seminal  prin- 
ciples. War  and  mut  ual  destruction  were  in  every 
member  of  their  organization,  moral,  political,  and 
physical. ...  Of  these  opinions,  both  his  [Clay's] 
and  mine,  time  must  be  the  test.” 

Time  has  been  the  test,  and  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  John  Quincy  Adams’s  predictions 
have  proved  far  more  correct  than  those  of  Henry 
Clay.  In  fact,  seven  years  after  the  interview, 
Clay  himself,  in  answering  a complimentary  let- 
ter from  Bolivar,  the  famous  South  American 
leader,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  words  to  his 
disappointment,  saying  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  still  anxiously  looking  for  the 
realization  of  their  hope  that  with  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  republics  free  institutions 
would  be  established.  “ insuring  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty.”  He  might  sav  the  same  tiling  now. 

The  question  whether  the  population  of  Culm, 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  white  Creoles,  and  one- 


third  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  is  in  any  essential 
respect  superior  to  that  of  the  American  republics 
south  of  us,  and  whether  better  things  may  lie 
expected  of  it,  is  certainly  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. That  question  is  by  no  means  answered 
by  the  statement  upon  which  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary lays  great  stress— that  the  insurgents 
in  Cuba  have  exhibited  splendid  fighting  qualities, 
and  that  they  may  therefore  he  trusted  with  equal 
capacities  for  self-government.  The  fighting  in 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  was  in  its 
time  quite  as  respectable  as  the  fighting  now  is  in 
Cuba;  and  considering  that  the  national  origin  of 
the  two  insurgent  forces  as  to  the  while  source  is 
the  same  — there  being  an  Indian  admixture  in 
South  America  and  a strong  negro  element  in 
Cuba — and  considering  further  that  the  two  pop- 
ulations have  grown  up  under  similar  tropical 
conditions  of  climate  and  under  similar  traditional 
influences,  religious,  social,  and  political,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  their  conduct  after 
the  achievement  of  independence  will  be  similar 
also.  In  other  words,  it  is  very  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  in  Culm,  as  in  South  America,  when 
the  war  against  the  Spaniards  ends,  wars  of  factions 
will  begin.  And  inasmuch  as  in  Cuba  a large  part 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  consists  of  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  high  plaees  of  command  being  held  by 
men  of  color,  who,  having  done  their  share  of 
fighting,  will  claim  their  share  in  “running”  the 
government,  those  wars  of  factions  are  likely  to 
become  embittered  by  race  antagonisms  of  pecu- 
liar acrimony. 

Those  of  us  who  by  warlike  intervention— that 
is,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  our  own  people  and 
by  sacrificing  the  treasure  of  our  own  country  for 
the  purpose  of  “ liberating”  Cuba — expect  to  stop 
bloodshed  and  destructive  disorder,  and  to  establish 
civil  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity  there,  may  thus 
meet  with  a disappointment  as  keen  as  that  of 
Henry  Clay  was.  To  accomplish  their  human- 
itarian end  entirely,  more  intervention  by  force 
will  probably  he  required  against  the  factious  dis- 
turbers. The  same  men  whom  our  first  interven- 
tion had  liberated  would  then  hate  and  fight  their 
friends  and  liberators  of  yesterday  as  their  enemies 
and  oppressors  of  to-day.  Whoever  regards  this 
as  an  overdrawn  picture  need  only  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  republics  south  of  us,  and 
imagine  that  the  United  States  had  helped  them 
against  the  Spaniard  by  warlike  intervention,  and 
then  attempted  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
and  orderly  government  within  their  borders. 
Such  a study  will  convince  every  candid  mind  of 
the  complexities  of  the  task.  And  nobody  can 
foretell  how  far,  after  we  had  once  embarked  in 
such  a task,  our  sense  of  responsibility  — not  to 
speak  of  the  growth  of  a reckless  spirit  of  ad- 
venture— would  drive  us  on. 

Would  not  then  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  appear  as  the  only  remaining  shift  t 
Probably  it  would.  This  would  mean  the  incor- 
poration in  our  political  system  of  a country,  with 
a population  of  over  1,500,000  souls,  which  is  es- 
sentially uncongenial,  if  not  positively  hostile, 
to  our  political  and  social  principles,  ways  of 
thinking,  and  habits;  a country  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  which  are  such  that  its  principal  la- 
boring force — that  is,  the  hulk  of  its  citizenship 
—can  never  consist  of  people' of  Anglo-Saxon, 
or,  more  broadly  speaking,  of  Germanic,  blood; 
a country  that  is  sure  to  breed  interminable  race 
antagonisms — an  evil  of  which  we  already  have 
more  than  enough  ; a country  in  every  way  un- 
fitted for  the  building  up  of  a well-ordered  de- 
mocracy as  we  understand  it.  The  idea  of  em- 
bodying in  our  political  system  such  a country 
with  such  a population,  of  making  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  “maintaining  a republican  form  of 
government”  and  peace  and  order  there,  and  of 
permitting  such  a State — for  a State  it  would  lie- 
come — to  take  an  important  part  in  governing  our 
whole  republic,  is  so  appalling  that  every  thinking 
American  may  well  hesitate  before  venturing  upon 
any  step  likely  to  lead  us  on  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
If  so,  it  is  conjecture  based  upon  historical  ex- 
perience which  no  serious  man  will  make  light  of — 
the  experience  that  no  American  republic  south  of 
us  lias  ever  enjoyed  many  years  of  internal  peace 
and  prosperity,  except  under  such  a government  as 
that  of  FofirioDiaz  in  Mexico — an  intelligent  and 
vigorous  martial  dictatorship  clad  in  republican 
garb — for  such  it  is— a kind  of  government  which, 
although  the  host  Mexico  or  any  southern  republic 
ever  lmd,  we  would  surely  not  tolerate  in  this 
country,  and  which  we  could  never  exercise  over 
others  without  fatal  injury  to  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions. In  the  face  of  so  grave  a situation  as  the 
present,  it  is  not  ungenerous  and  certainly  not  un- 
patriotic to  consider  tin*  future  of  our  own  country 
at  least  as  much  as  that  of  any  other. 
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HAVANA. 

March  U,  180$. 

TnE  daily  life  of  Havana  goes  on  in  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  tlie  rebellion  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
and  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  doings  of  the  court  of  in- 
quiry into  the  Maine  disaster.  The  bay  and  wharves 
are  busy  with  shipping  ; the  narrow  streets  are  crowded 
with  broad  mule-carts  and  the  ever-present  carriage.  A 
new  franchise  for  a street  railway  is  about  to  be  granted. 
The  present  omnibuses — the  plebeian  conveyance  of  those 
who  cannot  pay  twenty  cents  for  a cache — are  crowded; 
and  to  the  British  vice-consul,  just  out  from  home,  and 
who  probably  has  no  further  immediate  interest  in  the 
Maine  nor  in  the  revolution  than  we  have  in  the  depreda- 
tions of  a rebellious  tribe  of  Indian  hillmen.  Havana  may 
well  have  the  appearance  of  an  active  tropical  city.  Ha- 
vana is  white  and  glistening.  Havana  lies  sun  bathed 
day  after  day  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  tropics.  The 
cool  bree7.es  of  the  Gulf  blow  in  from  the  white-capped 
water,  and  watering-carts  lay  the  dust  in  the  streets. 
Calle  General  Weyier,  formerly  called  Obispo,  but  lately 
changed  to  honor  the  Captain  - General,  is  shaded  with 
awning9  and  gay  with  Spanish  Hags.  The  shops  seem 
busy,  and  summer  fabrics  are  displayed  to  the  Spanish 
women.  Spanish  oflieers  in  their  tropical  uniforms  crowd 
the  cafes  by  night,  and  walk  down  the  narrow  streets 
three  and  four  abreast.  There  are  so  many  of  them  in 
town  that  one  imagines  field  duty  may  be  unpopular. 
The  British  vice-consul  might  well  have  said:  “Is  there 
insurrection  in  the  island?  Do  they  anticipate  trouble 
with  the  States?” 

But  one  is  told  that  before  the  war  the  harbor  was  as 
full  again  of  shipping;  that  before  the  war  the  noticeable 
activity  of  the  city  was  double  what  it  now  is;  that  to- 
day business  is  dead;  that,  with  the  Spanish  merchants, 
the  idea  of  annexation  or  a protectorate  grows  daily  in 
favor,  for  their  interests  and  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with 
stability  of  government  and  commercial  confidence. 

Havana  is  awaiting  the  report  of  the  dignified  court  of 
inquiry  in  their  harbor  with  as  much  interest  as  you  are 
doing  at  home. 

Meantime  the  routine  work  goes  on;  the  autonomist 
party  print  long  accounts  of  their  policy  and  aspirations — 
manifestoes  that  are  laughed  at  and  ignored.  There  is 
also  published  in  the  papers  each  day  the  censored  news 
from  the  seat  of  war — which  means  from  the  whole  island 
-telling  of  the  sally  of  some  Spanish  column,  relating  the 
movements  of  officers  gone  to  join  their  regiments,  telling 
of  insurgents  killed  or  wounded,  of  a machete  and  saddle- 
bags captured  from  the  rebels.  There  are  long  telegrams 
from  the  mother  - country,  expressing  satisfaction  with 
what  has  been  done  by  force  of  Spanish  arms  and  the  au 
tonomistic  party  toward  the  pacification  of  Cuba,  and  as- 
suring those  fire-eating  volunteers  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  disarming  them;  that  Spain’s  confidence  in  them  ns 
defenders  of  the  country  and  preservers  of  public  order 
is  unshaken.  One  cannot  help  but  remember  that  the 
disbanding  of  the  80,000  volunteers  in  Cuba  was  the  first 
plank  in  the  autonomist ic  platform. 

Go  a few  miles  outside  of  Havana  and  you  come  to 
deserted  and  idle  land:  ten  miles  away  the  sugar-cane  is 
burned  nightly  by  rebels.  Between  the  fortified  villages 
the  railway  trains  run  through  insurgent  country,  and  the 
railway  companies  arc  said  to  pay  toll  to  the  rebels  for 
permission  to  run  their  trains  and  not  have  them  blown  up 
en  route.  The  fact  that  trains  are  now  seldom  wrecked 
would  point  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

And  in  the  city  there  arc  starvation  and  illness  and  mis- 
ery, mourning  and  sorrow.  Notice  the  many  women  in 
mourning  upon  the  streets;  see  them  kneeling  in  the  dim 
light  of  church  aisles.  Bead  the  death  notices  in  the  papers 
— they  fill  many  lines,  while  the  number  of  births  is  insig- 
nificant in  comparison.  On  last  Sunday.  March  6,  17.74.") 
people  were  fed  in  Havana  and  Guunabacoa  by  the  food 
sent  from  our  country.  And  Havana  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  war  less  than  any  other  city  in  the  island. 

And  behind  many  of  the  stucco  walls  and  grated  win- 
dows, hidden  from  view,  shrinking  sensitively  and  proud- 
ly from  the  pity  of  old  friends  and  newer  enemies,  are 
suffering  and  hunger  none  the  less  poignant  than  that 
which  can  be  seen.  From  the  possession  of  sugar  estates 
and  a house  on  the  Prado  to  a hideing-house  in  the  sub- 
urbs— it  is  an  old  story,  and  there  are  thousands  to  tell  it. 
Husbands  and  elder  brothers  dead  or  in  the  field;  the 
women  and  boys  striving  to  help  themselves,  striving  to 
help  tin-  cause. 

After  the  arrival  of  a troop  ship  from  Spain  one  sees 
upon  the  streets  knots  of  the  new  soldiers,  brave  in  bright 
uniforms— fresh,  strong-looking  boys  and  vigorous  young 
men.  What  if  they  have  been  drafted  to  the  war  against 
their  will?  The  colony  is  fidl  of  interest;  Havana  pleases 
them;  they  have  been  cheered  and  welcomed.  Ahead  of 
them  is  the  rainy  season;  fever  will  break  them  down; 
many  will  die  in  hospitals,  and  the  crowded  transport  that 
carries  the  remainder  back  to  Spain  will  enter  many  a 
death  on  her  books. 

Havana  in  the  evening  is  bright  with  electric  lights  on 
the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  stores  keep  open  until 
ten  o’clock,  and  a ceaseless  line  of  carriages  parades 
around  the  Central  Park  looking  for  fares.  As  is  the 
custom  in  every  South  American  city,  the  band  plays  on 
certain  evenings  in  the  park,  and  the  women  turn  out  to 
be  looked  at  by  the  men.  But  in  the  old  days  it  was 
different.  Then  the  plaza  on  band  nights  was  crowded; 
the  people  filled  every  available  chair,  at.  a fee  of  ten 
cents  per  chair  for  the  evening;  they  blocked  the  streets, 
and  kept  the  efficient  military  police  of  Havana  busy  in 
clearing  away  for  the  rorhts.  But  in  these  days  a few 
hundred  gather  on  one  side  of  the  park,  and  the  children 
plav  among  the  vacant  seats. 

Men  wander  listlessly  in  and  out.  of  the  cafes;  the  news- 
boys cry  their  wares  on  the  sidewalk,  announcing  each 
paper  to  be  of  to-day's  issue,  and  the  beggars  around  tin1 
hotels  arc  persistent.  The  cable  messages  that  you  read 
the  next  morning  have  been  censored  and  sent  to  the 
cable  office;  the  special  tugs  to  Key  West,  bearing  matter 
tin*  censor  would  never  pass,  have  sailed,  and  the  cor- 
respondents are  free  to  talk  of  the  day’s  news.  Men 
scan  the  hotel  register  for  the  names  of  the  latest  am 
vals,  hoping  to  find  the  name  of  a friend  from  the  North. 
Naval  officers  come  up  from  the  harbor,  tin-  Consul- 
General  is  talking  to  the  latest.  Senator  from  home,  and 
the  chief  of  Havana’s  police  walks  through  the  corridors, 


leisurely  and  unoccupied, but  noting  each  face.  You  may 
wake  up  in  the  morning  to  hear  that  the  police  have 
made  wholesale  political  arrests  during  the  night,  and 
that  the  man  you  talked  to  last  night  is  in  Cabanas. 

Such  was  my  experience  last  week;  and  straightway 
followed  an  exodus  from  Havana  to  the  insurgent  ranks 
of  many  Cubans.  They  deem  it  better  to  be  in  the  field 
than  in  Cabanas. 

Turn  from  the  lighted  plaza  and  the  strolling  officers 
down  a side  street.  Gaunt  women,  their  rags  drawn 
around  their  bony  bodies,  their  despairing  faces  hid 
against  their  dying  babies,  lean  against  the  walls.  Lit- 
tle Ikivs  and  girls  are  stretched  out  under  your  feet; 
their  bodies  are  swollen,  and  their  arms  like  pipe-stems. 
These  are  the  reeoncen l ratios,  and  that  many'  of  them  are 
alive  to-day  is  due  to  the  charity  from  our  country. 
There  are  thousands  that,  cannot  live;  life  is  torture, 
death  a blessing,  and  it. would  be  a mercy  to  aid  them 
peacefully  to  pass  away.  This  is  Havana,  and  Havana 
has  known  less  suffering  than  any  other  city  in  the 
island. 

The  court  of  inquiry  has  been  holding  daily  sessions, 
and  the  testimony  of  divers  and  experts  is  being  taken. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  considered. probable,  that  the 
findings  of  the  court  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and 
arbitration  of  a foreign  body,  and  to  he  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  such  a contingency,  should  it  arise,  the  court  is 
making  its  examination  a thorough  and  full  one  in  every 
particular.  The  wisdom  of  such  action  is  clear. 

The  Montgomery,  trim,  graceful,  glistening  with  white 
paint  and  burnished  guns,  is  moored  but  a few  yards 
from  the  Spanish  cruisers  Vizcaij.i  and  Ahnirante  Oquen- 
do. The  American  boat  comes  in  for  her  fair  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  harbor  and  the  wharves.  Her  batteries 
are  discussed  by  the  longshoremen,  and  there  are  always 
groups  of  idle  people  on  the  water  front  who  express 
their  favorable  opinion  of  our  war-vessel.  Her  visitors 
would  surely  be  many  were  visitors  allowed  to  the  degree 
that  is  permitted  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels;  but  this 
privilege  has  been  extended  to  Americans  only,  and  it  has 
beeii  a pleasure  indeed  to  receive  this  hospitality  and  the 
courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Montgomery'.  Vigilance  on  this  vessel  is  unabated  day  or 
night.  The  search-light  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
reports  as  to  harbor  happenings  are  constant  on  board  the 
American  cruiser. 

On  March  11  the  Austrian  steam-frigate  Donau  arrived 
in  this  port.  Official  visits  were  at  once  paid  to  her  by 
the  different  men -of-war  in  the  harbor;  it  was  a pretty 
sight  to  see  the  white  men -o'- war  boats  pulling  for  the 
latest  arrival,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  record  that  the  men 
of  the  Montgomery  got  away  in  fine  style,  and  beat  the 
whole  harbor  to  the  goal. 

To-day  there  have  been  paid  many  visits  of  courtesy  to 
the  men-of  war.  The  autonomistic  cabinet  went  on  board 
the  Montgomery  at  two  o’clock,  and  the  booming  of  salut- 
ing guns  has  been  incessant. 

The  attempt  to  smuggle  jewelry  into  Havana  tinder 
cover  to  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  and  the  annoyance  to 
that  society  resulting  therefrom,  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  The  government  was  naturally  incensed  at  the 
trick,  for  the  custom  receipts  are  of  vast  importance  here, 
and  when  one  attempts  to  evade  them  it  is  like  touching 
a man  in  his  most  tender,  as  well  as  only  tender,  spot. 
But  the  government  is  convinced  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tional attempt  at  fraud  or  evasion,  and  all  restrictions  to 
the  free  entrance  of  food  have  therefore  been  removed 
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The  court  of  inquiry  have  sailed  from  Havana.  Their 
work  here  is  finished  and  they  will  not  return.  They 
have  completed  and  perfected  all  plans  and  drawings; 
their  examination  has  been  careful  and  thorough. 

The  work  of  the  Spanish  divers  claims  so  little  attention 
and  awakens  so  little  interest  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
that  they  have  done  anything  that  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  They  have  worked  in  a perfunctory  and 
careless  manner,  and  have  made  reports  to  men  appointed 
to  hear  them;  and  while  these  men  are  ready  with  many 
plausible  reasons,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  Maine  ex- 
plosion was  internal,  very  little  serious  heed  is  paid  to 
the  Spanish  investigation. 

The  floating  derrick  Chief  was  yesterday  towed  into 
Havana  Harbor  by  the  tender irr iter.  The  Umh nrriter 
will  at  once  return  to  Newport  News  for  a large  lighter. 
The  Chief  is  a very  powerful  derrick,  and  capable  of 
raising  many  tons,  'it  is  believed  that  the  Maine's  great 
guns  can  be  saved  by  the  Chief,  as  well  as  much  armor- 
plate,  machinery",  and  other  valuable  material. 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  methods  used 
for  getting  the  American  food  to  the  sufferers  in  Havana. 
One  large  central  station  has  been  established,  which  is 
open  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  from  which  are  given  out 
weeklv  rations  for  twelve  thousand  people.  There  are 
three  sub -stations,  properly  located  in  the  near  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  which  are  open  all  day  Sunday,  and 
which  bring  the  number  of  people  fed  up  to  lt,4o0  a 
week.  There  has  also  been  established, as  an  experiment, 
a diet  kitchen.  If  this  one  is  successful,  others  will  be 
immediately  put  into  operation.  Here  cooked  food  will 
be  given  out  to  the  sick — such  food  as  is  suited  to  their 
needs — and  the  benefit  to  these  people  from  this  charity 
will  be  great  indeed,  for  many  of  the  suffering  have  no 
means  of  properly  cooking  food  for  themselves. 

The  much-talked  of  pacification  of  the  province  of 
Matanzas  is  amusing.  At  the  head  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
this  province  of  Matanzas  is  one  Betancourt,  with  a price 
of  $2000  on  his  head.  He  was  at  one  time  a dentist  in 
Matanzas  city;  he  is  a man  of  education,  and  a suc- 
cessful leader.  On  the  night  of  March  11  lie  raided  a 
point  on  tin*  San  Juan  Biver  not  more  than  a mile  from 
the  city  limits  of  Matanzas,  and  drove  off  eighty odd  head 
of  cattle,  and  more  than  forty  horses.  There  was  no  fight- 
ing on  t his  occasion.  On  February  24  last,  to  celebrate 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  insurrection,  an 
expedition  of  arms  and  amm  ’.nition  was,  by  night,  landed 
on  a beach  across  the  bay,  and  within  plain  view  of  the 
house  lops  of  Matanzas  citv,  and  not  more  than  a mile 
from  a Spanish  fort  called  Murillo. 

A strong  indication  that  the  Cubans  will  not  consider 
autonomy  is  given  by  the  following  very  recent  occur- 
rence. Three  men  were  found  dead  at  iln*  side  of  I be 
railroad  t rack.  The  bodies  bore  papeis  niinouncimr  tin  m 
to  be  Cuban  leaders  of  importance  who  had  been  killed 


by  their  comrades  when  it  was  discovered  they'  were  i*. 
communication  with  the  Spanish  with  a view  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  autonomistic  policy. 

By"  day  the  province  of  Matanzas  is  covered  with  the 
smoke  from  burning  sugar-cane.  The  ashes  from  de- 
stroying flames  blow  through  the  capital,  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  sun  is  dtdled  and  yellow  from  the  smoke.  At 
night-time  fires  give  their  dull  glow  to  the  darkness;  and 
on  Sunday  before  last,  in  broad  daylight,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  was  as  music  to  the  ears  of  the  rebel  fami- 
lies living  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Matanzas  city  that 
stretches  along  the  bay. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  was  an  engagement 
between  Spanish  and  Cubans  at  a town  not  more  than 
fourteen  miles  from  Matanzas.  The  insurgents  had  to 
retreat,  not  having  ammunition  to  return  their  enemies 
fire.  The  next  day  men  were  busily  occupied  in  the  city- 
in  buying  from  Spanish  soldiers  cartridges  at  a cent 
apiece,  and  by  the  following  night  the  insurgents  were 
replenished  with  ammunition. 

There  is  constant  and  easy  communication  between  the 
rebels  in  the  field  and  their  friends  in  Matanzas.  Letters 
are  received  one -day  and  answered  the  next.  Matanzas 
is  but  sixty-six  miles  east  of  Havana,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island.  Harold  Martin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  si,  ;sr*v 

Four  incidents  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion have  occupied  public  attention  here  during  the  la>r 
week.  The  first  was  the  purchase  by  our  government  <>f 
two  cruisers  which  had  been  built  in  England  for  the  Bra 
zilian  navy,  the  Amazonas  and  the  Ahnirante  Ahnaiall. 
The  second  was  an  order  from  the  Spanish  Admiralty, 
since  suspended,  for  the  sailing  of  a flotilla  comprising 
three  torpedo  boats  and  three  torpedo-boat-destroyers  from 
Cadiz  for  Porto  Bico.  The  third  was  an  informal  remon- 
strance by  Spain  against  our  assembling  so  formidable  a 
fleet  of  war-ships  in  the  waters  contiguous  to  Cuba,  as  in- 
dicating a spirit  unfriendly  to  Spain,  nnd  tending  to  defeat 
the  autonomic  experiment  in  Cuba  by  encouraging  the 
restless  element  there  to  vole  against  ihe  government  at 
the  coming  elections.  The  fourth  was  the  completion  of 
enough  of  the  work  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  on  the 
Maine  disaster  to  permit  of  its  preparing  a report. 

Possibly  before  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader 
the  substance  of  the  board’s  reoort  will  have  been  laid  be 
fore  Congress.  In  view  of  this  considerable  si gni fieri ne<* 
19  attached  to  a widely  printed  forecast  of  a report  which 
will  be  made  by  a Spanish  board  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  The  Spanish  report,  ii  i- 
announced,  will  declare  the  explosion  to  have  had  its 
origin  within  the  ship.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
Spain  is  prepared  for  a report  by  our  board  in  support  of 
the  external  origin  of  the  explosion,  nnd  purposes  to  con 
test  this  assumption,  with  a view  to  submitting  the  whole 
question  to  arbitration,  and  thus  postponing  for  a time 
any  further  step  on  our  part. 

Meanwhile  Congress  is  making  active  preparations  for 
the  national  defence.  In  the  House  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  has  provided  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  recruiting  the  Marine  Corps  to  its  legal  complement  of 
3000  men;  and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  War  Department,  has  prepared  a bill  to 
put  the  army  upon  a war-footing  with  104,000  men.  Sta- 
tistics have  been  gathered  from  all  the  States  and  Terri 
lories,  showing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  organized 
militia  to  be  114,362,  while  the  total  number  of  men  avail- 
able for  military  service,  but  now  unorganized,  is  inert* 
than  ten  millions.  Congress  has  been  much  agitated  by 
a rumor  that  the  President,  shares  the  hope  of  Speaker 
Reed  for  the  speedy  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills  ami 
an  early  adjournment.  This  is  resented  by  some  mein 
bers— chiefly  by  Senators — on  the  ground  that  it  implies 
disrespect  for  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government, 
and  a desire  to  leave  the  executive  branch  in  undisturbed 
control  of  the  negotiations  which  may  be  necessary  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Madrid  is  said  to  have  been  stirred  early  last  week  by 
a rumor  that  Cuban  sympathizers  in  the  United  States 
were  making  ready  an  armed  expedition  to  take  Porto 
Rico.  The  suggestion  is  made  in  well-informed  quarters, 
however,  that  this  story  probably  had  its  origin  in  Spain, 
as  it  afforded  a convenient  explanation  of  the  propo-ed 
despatch  of  the  torpedo  flotilla  to  Pm  to  Rico.  Wit  hout 
some  such  pretext  it  would  have  been  hard  to  account  Pu- 
tins action  on  any  theory  consistent  with  the  attitude  of 
protest  assumed  by  Spain  toward  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence made  by  the  United  States;  for  torpedo-boats  and 
torpedo- boat  - destroyers  are  used  only  for  operations 
against  a navy,  and  the  Cuban  insurgents,  of  course,  have 
no  navy. 

With  the  derision  of  the  Spanish  Admiralty  to  suspend 
the  sailing  orders  for  the  flotilla,  however,  and  our  simul- 
taneous substitution  of  the  harmless  Fern  for  tlie  formi- 
dable Montgomery  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, the  excitement 
at  Madrid  seems  to  have  subsided. 

Senator  Davis’s  sudden  change  of  base  on  the  Hawaiian 
question,  in  dropping  the  treaty  of  annexation  which  was 
pending  in  executive  session,  and  substituting  a joint 
resolution  to  be  considered  in  open  Senate,  was  regarded 
here  as  hearing  directly  upon  our  strained  relations  with 
Spain. 

The  war  party  in  Washington  has  demanded  lmste 
in  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  so  as  to  furnish  our  navy 
with  a base  for  operations  against  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  idea  being  to  strip  Spain  simultaneously  of  her  most 
valuable  colonies  in  hot  Ii  hemispheres,  and' thus  cripple 
her  efforts  to  r ii-e  money  in  any  foreign  market. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  has  referred 
to  a subcommittee  the  Roosevelt  jiersonncl  bill.  Leading 
members  of  the  committee  have  assured  Secretary  Long 
that  some  measure  in  the  general  line  of  the  personnel  bill 
will  la*  reported  to  the  House — either  the  Roosevelt  bill 
itself,  or  one  providing  for  one  hundred  additional  engi- 
neers and  machinists. 

The  latest,  indications  of  the  President’s  policy  point  to 
his  separate  treatment  of  the  Maine  incident  and  the  lior 
rors  of  Cuban  warfare.  If  Congress  consents  to  this  pro- 
gramme, any  further  steps  on  our  part  which  might  lead 
to  war  are  liable  to  go  over  till  fall. 

Francis  E.  Lf.ci»p. 
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A friend  of  the  Weekly  in  Noblesville,  Indiana,  read 
a recent  paragraph  in  this  department  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  H crosiers  to  stay  at  home  “after  they  had  won 
the  right  to  leave  the  State.”  She  calls  it  “an  attack  on 
our  I lousier  State,”  and  wants  to  know  if  the  idea  is  that 
Indiana  is  a prison,  and  that  “only  those  high  on  the 
‘ merit  card  ’ may  leave  the  State.”  Is  New  York,  she 
asks,  the  place  where  good  Iloosiers  go  when  they  get  the 
right?  and,  she  inquires  further,  where  do  the  good  New- 
Yorkers  go  to  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  move 
on?  These  queries,  put  in  the  name  of  a ladies’ club,  are 
of  special  interest  because  of  their  bearing  on  certain  ten- 
dencies of  American  life. 

When  our  querist  speaks  of  the  Weekly’s  “attack  on 
the  Iloosier  State,”  she  is  doubtless  joking,  for  the  import 
of  the  paragraph  she  read  was  to  felicitate  Indiana  on  her 
success  in  keeping  her  best  citizens  at  home.  The  reason 
why  there  is  anything  remarkable  about  that  is  because 
of  the  existence  of  a propensity  in  human  creatures  who 
mav  choose  their  place  of  abode  to  select  the  place  in 
which  they  think  that  life  will  be  most  interesting,  and 
because  persons  who  have  lived  long,  under  agreeable 
conditions,  in  great  capitals  like  Washington,  or  in  big 
seaboard  cities  like  New  York,  are  apt  to  consider  that 
there  is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  such  places  than  in  smaller 
cities.  It  is  recorded  of  Lincoln  that  after  he  had  served 
one  term  in  Congress  he  liked  Washington,  and  was  in- 
clined to  stay  there,  but  failed  to  get  a government  office 
which  lie  coveted,  ami  so,  happily,  went  back  to  Illinois, 
where  he  belonged.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Grant  was 
living  in  Galena,  Illinois.  When  he  retired  from  public 
life,  after  two  terms  in  the  White  House,  he  did  not  go 
back  to  Galena,  but  settled  in  New  York.  He  liked  the 
life  of  the  East,  and  had  lived  so  long  in  the  East  that 
most  of  his  friends  were  here,  so  that  it  was  a natural 
thing  for  him  to  stay  here.  When  General  Sherman  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  the  army,  he  trud  living  in 
St.  Louis,  but  didn’t  like  it,  and  finally  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  died.  It  was  natural,  because  he  had 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  East,  and  it  had  become 
more  homelike  to  him  than  Missouri.  When  Grover 
Cleveland  retired  from  the  White  House  for  the  first  time 
he  came  to  New  York  to  live.  When  he  finished  his 
second  term,  and  concluded  to  stop  wo’k,  he  settled  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  did  not  go  back  to  Buffalo. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  modern  life  is  the 
attraction  that  the  great  centres  of  population  have  for 
restless  or  unattached  persons.  Every  considerable  city 
gives  evidence  of  this  attraction.  New  Y’ork  being  the 
biggest  of  American  cities,  and  having  many  allurements 
of  business,  climate,  and  society,  attracts  more  people 
than  any  other  American  city.  Washington  is  socially 
attractive  in  an  analogous  way,  because  it  is  a capital. 
Boston  is  attractive  because  it  is  rich  and  handsome,  and 
has  delightful  suburbs.  People  who  can  get  a license  to 
live  in  Boston  often  find  life  there  very  pleasant.  Chi- 
cago is  a good  place  to  make  money  in.  People  go  there 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  and  as  it  is  an  exceedingly  co- 
gent motive,  they  go  steadily,  and  in  large  numbers;  but 
it  is  observed  that  Chicago  people  who  have  made  money 
enough  often  pack  up  and  come  East  to  live.  When  they 
do  that,  it  must  be  because  life  in  the  East  suits  them 
better. 

It.  does  appear,  therefore,  and  probably  the  Ladies’ 
Club  of  Noblesville  will  admit  it,  that  the  Americans 
straggle  a good  deal,  and  feel  no  special  obligation  to 
stick  to  one  particular  State,  if  they  think  they  can  find 
better  sport  in  another.  So  it  is  ail  the  more  a credit  to 
Indiana  that  it  seems  to  hold  the  Iloosiers  pretty  close, 
and  that  those  of  them  who  go  out  and  view  the  world, 
anil  serve  in  various  high  places,  are  apt  to  go  home 
again  in  the  end.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  na- 
tive Iloosiers  in  New  York,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
“ the  good  Iloosiers  ” come  to  New  York.  They  seem  to 
stay  at  home.  That’s  their  peculiarity. 

As  to  the  “ good  New-Yorkers,”  and  where  they  go, 
that  is  worth  considering.  It  used  to  be  said  that  good 
Americans  went  to  Paris  when  they  died,  but  that  was 
thirty  years  ago.  The  more  modern  tendency  is  to  go  to 
London.  The  migratory  habits  of  the  very  rich  Ameri- 
cans are  easily  studied.  Pretty  much  all  of  the  exces- 
sively rich  Californians  seem  to  be  living  in  New  Y’ork  or 
Europe.  Hicli  Chicago  people  who  get  tired  of  Chicago 
build  houses  in  New  York  or  Washington,  and  summer- 
houses in  New  England.  Ohio  is  a feeder  for  New  Y’ork, 
Washington,  and  London.  New  Y’ork  people  who  are 
cloyed  with  the  life  of  their  own  town  go  into  the  coun- 
try, or  live  on  a yacht  like  Editor  Bennett,  or  move  to 
England  like  Mr.  Waldorf  Astor,  or,  like  many  others, 
have  houses  in  various  likely  places  — London,  Paris, 
Borne.  Florence,  or  Scotland — and  still  keep  up  a few  es- 
tablishments for  occasional  use  at  home.  One  general 
truth  impresses  the  observer,  that  while  the  course  of  the 
star  of  empire  is  westward,  the  current  of  dollars  spent 
in  luxury  and  unproductive  investment  seems  to  run  the 
Other  way. 

It  is  true  that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  but  our  so- 
journings  in  it  interest  us  in  it  as  a place  of  temporary 
residence,  and  most  of  us  like  to  have  our  ideas  of  places 
and  people  assume  as  much  permanency  as  possible.  We 
like  to  identify  certain  people  with  certain  places,  and 
however  individuals  may  move  about  we  like  families  to 
have  places  of  permanent  residence.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  how  far  this  identification  of  families  with 
places  is  going  to  be  possible  in  this  country.  During 
the  present  century,  migration — especially  migration  west- 
ward-lias been  the  habit  of  the  country,  and  nowadays 
transportation  is  so  cheap  and  communication  so  general 
that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  go  somewhere  else  as  it  is  to 
stay  at  home.  The  two  classes  of  people  who  seem  most 
likely  to  maintain  permanent  relations  with  localities  are 
those  who  are  too  poor  to  get  away,  and  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  go  and  come  back.  Everywhere  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  industry,  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  places  and  situations,  keep  ehanging  and  com- 
pelling moves,  and  between  the  families  that  go  to  town 
to  make  a living  and  those  that  go  to  spend  a fortune 
and  those  who  leave  town  to  save  money,  the  art  of  stay- 


ing at  home  seems  to  get  finer  and  finer  all  the  time,  and 
the  successful  practice  of  it  more  and  more  unusual. 

General  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  who  died  on  March 
11  at  his  home  near  Redondo  in  southern  California, 
was  one  of  the  noted  generals  of  the  war  who  held  high 
command  and  won  high  distinction.  He  was  born  in  Del- 
aware County,  Ohio,  in  1819,  was  graduated  fifth  in  bis 
class  at  West  Point,  and  after  serving  eleven  years  in  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  regular  army,  resigned  (in  1854)  and 
opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati.  When  the  war  came  he 
promptly  received  a commission  as  Brigadier-General  in 
the  regular  army,  and  a command  of  11,(K)0  troops  in  West 
Virginia.  There  he  did  well,  repulsing  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
who  tried  to  recapture  the  State.  In  18(52  be  commanded 
a division  under  Pope  in  Halleck’s  army,  presently  suc- 
ceeded Pope  in  command,  was  appointed  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  won  the  battle  of  Corinth,  took  command  in 
October  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  very  end  of 
the  year  beat  Bragg  in  the  noted  battle  of  Stone  River, 
wherein  108,000  troops  were  engaged.  The  bnttle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  September,  1863.  which  was  saved  by 
Thomas  from  being  a serious  disaster,  ended  the  more 
brilliant  part  of  bis  military  career.  He  was  relieved  from 
command,  and  Thomas,  against  his  own  protests,  succeed- 
ed him.  After  serving  for  nearly  a year  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Missouri,  he  was  left  without  a com- 
mand during  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  1807  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  For  a year  lie  served,  by 
appointment  of  President  Johnson,  ns  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  and  about  1870  he  moved  to  San  Rafael, 
California,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  bis  profession  as 
civil  engineer.  He  served  in  Congress  two  terms,  from 
1881  to  1885,  and  from  that  time  until  aliout  a year  ago 
held  the  office  of  Register  of  the  Treasury. 

In  Charles  A.  Dana's  “ Reminiscences,”  in  the  February 
number  of  Mr  Chi  re’s  Magazine , ihere  is  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  impression  General  Rosecrans  made  on  Mr. 
Dana, who  was  with  him  in  the  Chickamauga  campaign  of 
1863.  Mr.  Dana  says  of  him : 

While  few  persons  exhibited  more  estimable  socinl  qualities,  I have 
never  seen  n public  man  possessing  talent  with  less  administrative 
power,  less  clearness  and  steadiness  in  difficulty,  and  greater  practical 
incapacity  than  General  Rosecrans.  He  had  inventive  fertility  and 
knowledge,  but  lie  had  no  strength  of  will  and  no  concentration  of 
purpose,  llis  mind  scattered  ; there  was  no  system  in  the  use  of  ids 
busy  days  and  restless  nights,  no  courage  against  individuals  in  his 
composition,  and.  with  great  love  of  command,  lie  was  a feeble  com- 
mander. He  was  conscientious  and  honest,  just  as  he  was  imperious 
and  disputatious;  always  with  a stray  vein  of  caprice,  and  an  over, 
weening  passion  for  the  approbation  of  his  personal  friends  and  the 
public  outside. 

This  is  an  interesting  estimate, whether  or  not  it  is  just. 
It.  is  proper  to  remember  that  it  wns  made  after  Chicka- 
mauga, and  not  at  a time  when  its  subject  appeared  at 
the  best  advantage.  As  to  General  Roseerans’s  patriotism, 
courage,  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  his  very  considerable  tal- 
ent, there  never  has  been  but  one  opinion.  Personally  he 
was  very  popular,  and  beloved  by  bis  soldiers,  and  liked 
by  the  generals  and  officers  who  served  with  him. 

A good  deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  current  processes 
of  making  war  news  by ’the  recent  intelligence  distributed 
by  the  Times , that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  war-news  editor 
of  the  Evening  World,  was  lying  at  bis  home  in  New  Jer- 
sey, gravely  iil  with  brain-fever.  The  nature  of  the  war 
extras  of  the  yellow  papers  has  been  so  generally  appreci- 
ated, and  the  process  of  getting  them  out  lias  seemed  so 
very  simple,  that  probably  few  persons  have  realized  that 
their  issue  involved  any  serious  strain,  except,  perhaps 
upon  machinery — multiplex,  million-a- minute  presses, 
linotype  machines,  and  devices  for  getting  red  and  black 
inks  upon  plates  in  expedient  contrasts.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s collapse,  however,  shows  that  there  is  more  to  the 
“extra”  business  than  that,  aud  that  it  even  involves 
something  fit  to  be  described  as  a mental  strain.  We  are 
told  that  from  the  time  of  the  Maine  explosion  until  he 
broke  down  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  bis  days  and  most  of 
his  nights  in  turning  out  incessant  designs  for  new  extras, 
and  worked  himself  into  a state  of  mind  which  finally  dis- 
covered itself  about  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  12,  in  the  appearance  on  the  street  of  a World  ex- 
tra which  announced  in  vociferous  head  lines  that  war  bad 
been  declared.  It  occurred  to  some  one  in  authority  that 
the  announcement  was  premature,  and  if  so,  might,  lie  in- 
discreet, so  this  issue  was  called  in,  and  arrangements  were 
promptly  made  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take  a month’s 
vacation.  The  next  night  brain-fever  developed,  a result 
of  over-zealous  solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  liis  em- 
ployer’s interests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  case  may  have  induced  better 
and  more  sensible  methods  in  issuing  extras.  There  is  no 
need  at  all  of  such  precipitation  in  the  preparation  of 
these  wares.  A better  way  is  illustrated  in  every  lunch- 
room where  they  serve  batter -cakes  hot  to  consumers.  The 
batter  is  all  prepared  beforehand,  the  griddle  is  kept  hot, 
and  the  cakes  are  issued  to  meet  the  demand.  Such  war 
extras  as  this  unlucky  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  worn  himself 
out  over  might,  just  as  well  have  been  issued  in  an  analo- 
gous way.  They  have  been  at  all  times  gloriously  inde- 
pendent of  fact  or  actual  occurrence,  and  could  have  been 
as  well  prepared  calmly  and  by  daylight  hours,  perhaps 
days  before  they  were  needed.  Mix  your  batter,  gentle- 
men, betimes,  and  if  possible  let  it  stand  overnight.  Have 
fifteen  or  twenty  different  pails  of  it  if  necessary,  and  then 
when  you  get  ready  let  us  have  our  extras  prompt  and  hot, 
and  in  such  succession  as  the  market  will  stand.  If  a little 
real  war  news  comes  in,  it  can  be  sifted  in  at  any  time,  and 
so  much  the  better,  but  don’t  let  faithful  men  wear  them- 
selves out  on  these  things.  Rather  than  have  that  happen, 
we  could  spare  them  altogether. 

These  many  eons  the  Lowell  Institute  lecture  course 
lias  been  a source  of  erudition  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
and  has  helped  to  account,  for  their  superior  accumula- 
tions of  knowledge.  One  of  iliis  season's  Lowell  lecturers 
lias  been  Dr.  William  Everett,  of  Quincy,  who  has  given  a 
series  of  very  popular  discourses  on  poets.  Any  one  would 
suppose  that  a Boston  lecturer  on  poels  would  wish  to  be 
contemporaneous,  and  would  consider  Kipling,  William 
Watson,  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Richard  Le  Gallicimc;  or 
if  he  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  then  Riley,  Sleadman, 
Aldrich,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  But  Dr.  Everett 
has  done  no  such  thing.  Fearless  of  the  reproach  that  his 
reading  and  appreciation  are  not  “up  to  date,”  lie  has 


been  turning  back  the  clock  and  talking  to  the  Boston 
moderns  about  the  poetry  their  grandmothers  read.  He 
has  lectured,  at  this  willing,  on  Cow  per.  Craiibc.  Seolt,  and 
Moore,  and  Campbell,  Byron,  ami  maybe  others  are. still 
to  follow.  Dr.  Everett  can  read  poetry  as  well  as  talk 
about  it  and  the  writers  of  it.  and  the  t/ansei  ijd  reports 
that  his  lectures  have  been  very  successful. 

Captain  Malian  is  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  world’s  accepted  aut  hority  on  one  great 
subject,  of  current  interest  by  no  means  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  all  bis  intelligence  has  been  concenlratcd 
on  1 hat  subject.  He  made  an  interesting  address  on 
March  15  at  a Lenten  service  in  an  Episcopal  church 
on  Brooklyn  Heights,  wherein  he  told  Ins  views,  or  rather 
his  experience,  of  religion.  He  said  nothing  novel  or 
startling,  suggested  no  new  interpretations  of  Scripture 
or  unusual  theological  deduction,  yet  his  testimony,  simple 
as  it  is,  is  interesting.  His  discourse,  as  reported,  includes 
this  passage: 

“My  experience  of  life  is  Hint  of  one  who  has  bused  bis  practice 
upon  the  full  intellectual  acceptance  of  llie  Christian  faith  as  explicit- 
ly set  fortli  in  l lie  historic  creeds  — t tie  Apostles'  ned  I lit-  Nicetie  creeds. 
In  those  and  in  the  Word  of  God  I have  found  and  And  not  merely 
comfort  and  strength,  bnt  intense  intellectual  satisfaction.'’ 

Evidently  Captain  Malian  does  not  share  llie  sentiments 
of  those  condescending  thinkers  who  regard  belief  in  the 
Christian  faith  as  a valuable  refuge  for  persons  who  are 
tired  of  thinking. 

The  new  circular  adopted  at  Pittsburg  by  the  Perma- 
nent Temperance  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  to  be  issued  to  the  presbyteries,  suggests  to 
church  courts  that  it  is  their  duty  to  “forewarn  parents 
of  the  temptations  that  may  beset  their  sons  as  they  enter 
upon  college  life,”  hut  does  not  name  or  suggest  any  col- 
lege in  which  those  temptations  seem  to  he  more  potent 
than  in  another.  It  does  state  that  “ the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  long  been  teaching  that  temperance  is  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicants — not  their  moderate  use — and 
that  the  traffic  (in  intoxicants),  licensed  or  unlicensed,  is 
a curse  to  be  constantly  combated  by  every  Christian 
citizen.” 

That  seeni9  a sufficiently  explicit  statement  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Presbyterian ‘'Church  towards  strong  drink. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  understood.  Perhaps 
it  is  wortli  noiing,  not  as  a basis  of  complaint,  hut  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  interest,  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
temperance  thus  determined,  the  Presbyterian  fold  must 
contain  a very  considerable  number  of  intemperate  sheep, 
and  not  a few  intemperate  shepherds. 

As  was  anticipated.  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  declined  his 
recent  election  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Greater  New  Y’ork,  and  on  March  16  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation elected  to  that  important  office  Mr.  William  II. 
Maxwell,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Brook- 
lyn. Mr.  Maxwell  is  serving  his  third  term  in  his  present 
office.  He  is  a native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  horn  in 
1852.  His  father  wns  a Presbyterian  minister.  He  was 
educated  in  Ireland,  is  a graduate  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, and  for  two  years  taught  in  the  Victoria  College  for 
women  in  Belfast.  He  came  to  America  in  1874,  and  be- 
came managing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  In  1880  lie 
began  to  teach  school  in  Brooklyn."  where,  since  1887,  he 
hns  been  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Aubrey  Beardsley  died  of  consumption  at  Mentone  on 
March  16.  Most,  unenlightened  persons  will  remember 
him  as  the  artificer  of  a line  of  drawings  ns  unwholesome 
as  ever  got  admittance  to  polite  society.  That,  however, 
is  doubtless  a crude  view  to  take  of  him.  The  company 
of  his  instigators  and  admirers  included  many  persons 
qualified  to  hold  opinions  on  matters  of  art,  and  though 
many  other  persons  equally  well  qualified  found  his  crea- 
tions absurd,  the  inquiring  layman  must  conclude  that  lie 
had  a talent  worth  developing,  and  which  we  must  regret 
to  see  cut  off.  His  success,  such  as  it  was.  was  astonish- 
ing, for  his  drawings  are  well  known  all  over  Europe  and 
America,  and  his  work  was  in  active  request,  yet  he  was 
horn  in  1874  which  makes  him  only  twenty-four yearsold. 

A Mr.  Sand  ford  of  New  Haven,  described  as  “Yale's 
old  centre  rush  and  football  coach,”  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers as  being  of  a mind  to  enlist  if  there  is  war,  and  as 
of  the  opinion  that  “every  old  college  football-player  in 
the  East  will  do  the  same.”  Mr.  Sami  ford  is  a peace  man, 
but  he  says  that  all  the  stalwart  old  Y’ale  athletes  whom 
Le  has  seen  are  ready  to  respond  to  a call  to  arms,  and  he 
believes  the  country  will  find  no  stouter  defenders  “than 
the  warriors  who  have  gained  courage  on  football  fields.” 

No  doubt  the  football  men  would  give  a good  account 
of  themselves  if  it.  came  to  blows,  though  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  if  our  troubles  will)  Spain  should  end 
in  active  hostilities,  the  heavy  end  of  the  conflict  would 
fall  not  so  much  upon  fighting-men  as  upon  stokers.  The 
value  of  football  as  a means  of  keeping  alive  a martial 
spirit  in  time  of  peace  lias  been  abundantly  dwelt  upon, 
yet,  after  all. the  chief  particular  in  which  veteran  football 
players  would  he  expected  to  excel  as  soldiers  would  he 
in  the  possession  of  superior  physical  endurance,  and  in 
that  particular,  if  war  came,  they  would  compete  not 
with  st  udents  and  young  men  somewhat delicately  reared, 
hut  with  the  great  body  of  working-men.  The  hard  phys- 
ical work  of  war  is  done  for  the  most  part  by  young  men 
accustomed  from  an  early  age  to  physical  labor.  In  the 
host-  of  such  men  that  are  available  for  service  the  little 
army  of  football  men  would  cut,  numerically  at  least,  a 
small  figure.  One  of  the  interesting  results  of  war  would 
he  the  chance  it  would  afford  of  ascertaining  whether 
football  has  had  a visible  effect  upon  our  military  capaci- 
ty. Of  course,  however,  it  wouldn’t  pay  to  hatch  out  a 
trouble  on  that  account  alone. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  llie 
Fine  Arts,  established  in  1893  by  Mr.  John  H.  Converse, 
lias  just  been  awarded  to  t wo  naiives  of  Philadelphia,  ami 
former  pupils  of  the  Academy,  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux  and 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Under "the  conditions  of  its  foun- 
dation this  medal  is  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  American  painters  and  sculptors  in 
recognition  of  high  achievement  in  ihcir  profession.  The 
Academy  is  fortunate  in  having  two  representatives  of  its 
own  schools  who  are  so  conspicuously  lit  to  receive  the 
honors  in  its  gift.  E.  S.  .Martin. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  CHILD. 

BY  STEPHEN  CRANE. 


IV. 

THE  road  moved  around  the  base  of  a little  hill,  and 
on  this  hill  a battery  of  mountain -guns  was  lei- 
surely shelling  something  unseen.  In  the  lee  of 
the  height,  the  mules,  contented  under  their  heavy 
saddles,  were  quietly  browsing  the  long  grass.  Peza  as- 
cended the  hill  by  a slanting  path.  He  felt  his  heart  beat 
swiftly;  once  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  look  this  phenomenon  in  the  face.  He  hurried,  with  a 
mysterious  idea  of  preventing  by  this  strategy  the  battle 
from  making  his  appearance  a signal  for  some  tremendous 
renewal.  This  vague  thought  seemed  logical  at  the  time. 
Certainly  this  living  thiug  had  knowledge  of  his  coming. 
He  endowed  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a barbaric  deity. 
And  so  he  hurried ; he  wished  to  surprise  war,  this  terrible 
emperor,  when  it  was  only  growling  on  its  throne.  The 
ferocious  and  horrible  sovereign  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
make  the  arrival  a pretext  for  some  tit  of  smoky  rage  and 
blood.  In  this  half-lull  Peza  had  distinctly  the  sense  of 
stealing  upon  the  battle  unawares. 

The  soldiers  watching  the  mules  did  not  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  anything  august.  Two  of  them  sat  side  by 
side  and  talked  comfortably;  another  lay  flat  upon  his 
back,  staring  dreamily  at  the  sky  ; another  cursed  a mule 
for  certain  refractions.  Despile  their  uniforms,  their  ban- 
doleers and  rifles,  they  were  duelling  in  the  peace  of  hos- 
tlers. However,  the  long  shells  were  whooping  from  time 
to  time  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  swirling  in  almost 
straight  lines  toward  the  vale  of  trees,  flowers,  and  grass. 
Peza,  hearing  and  seeing  the  shells,  and  seeing  the  pensive 
guardians  of  the  mules,  felt  reassured.  They  were  accept- 
ing the  condition  of  war  as  easily  as  an  old  sailor  accepts 
tlm  chair  behind  the  counter  of  a tobacco  shop.  Or  it 
was  merely  that  the  farm-boy  had  gone  to  sea,  and  he  had 
adjusted  himself  to  the  circumstances  immediately,  and 
with  only  the  usual  first  misadventures  in  conduct.  Peza 
was  proud  and  ashamed  that  he  was  not  of  them,  these 
stupid  peasants,  who,  throughout  the  world,  hold  poten- 
tates on  their  thrones,  make  statesmen  illustrious,  provide 
generals  with  lasting  victories,  all  with  ignorance,  indif- 
ference. or  half-witted  hatred,  moving  the  world  with  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  and  getting  their  beads  knocked 
together  in  the  name  of  God,  the  king,  or  the  stock  ex- 
change— immortal,  dreaming,  hopeless  asses  who  surren- 
der their  reason  to  the  care  of  a shining  puppet,  and  per- 
suade some  toy  to  carry  their  lives  in  liis  purse.  Peza 
mentally  abased  himself  before  them,  and  wished  to  stir 
them  with  furious  kicks. 

As  his  eyes  ranged  above  the  rim  of  the  plateau,  he  saw 
a group  of  artillery  officers  talking  busily.  They  turned 
at  once  and  regarded  his  ascent.  A moment  later  a row 
of  infantry  soldiers,  in  a trench  beyond  the  little  guns,  all 
faced  him.  Peza  bowed  to  the  officers,  lie  understood 
at  the  time  that  he  had  made  a good  and  cool  bow,  and  he 
wondered  at  it,  for  his  breath  was  coming  in  gasps;  he 
was  stifliug  from  sheer  excitement.  He  felt  like  a tipsy 
man  trying  to  conceal  his  muscular  uncertainty  from  the' 
people  in  the  street.  But  the  officers  did  not  display  any 
knowledge.  They  bowed.  Behind  thorn  Peza  saw  the 
plain  glittering  green,  with  three  lines  of  black  marked 
upon  it  heavily.  The  front  of  the  first  of  these  lines  was 


frothy  with  smoke.  To  the  left  of  this  hill  was  a craggy 
mountain,  from  which  came  a continual  dull  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. Its  summit  was  ringed  with  the  white  smoke. 
The  black  lines  on  the  plain  slowly  moved.  The  shells 
that  came  from  there  passed  overhead  with  the  sound  of 
great  birds  frantically  flapping  their  wings.  Peza 'thought 
of  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  during  a storm.  He  seemed  to 
feel  against  his  face  the  wind  that  races  over  the  tops  of 
cold  and  tumultuous  billows. 

He  heard  a voice  afar  off.  “ Sir,  what  would  yqu ?” 

He  turned,  and  saw  the  dapper  Captain  of  the  battery 
standing  beside  him.  Only  a moment  had  elapsed. 
“Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Peza,  bowing  again. 

The  officer  was  evidently  reserving  his  bows ; he 
scanned  the  new-comer  attentively.  “Are  you  a cor- 
respondent?” he  asked. 

Peza  produced  a card. 

“ Yes,  I came  as  a correspondent,”  he  replied,  “ but  now, 
sir,  I have  other  thoughts.  I wish  to  help.  Yoil  see?  I 
wish  to  help.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  said  the  Captaiu.  “ Are  you  a 
Greek?  Do  you  wish  to  fight?” 

“Yes,  I am  a Greek,  i wish  to  fight.”  Peza’s  voice 
surprised  him  by  coming  from  his  lips  in  even  and  delib- 
erate tones.  He  thought  with  gratification  that  he  was 
behaving  rather  well.  Another  shell,  travelling  from  some 
unknown  point  on  the  plain,  whirled  close  and  furiously 
in  the  air,  pursuing  an  apparently  horizontal  course,  as  if 
it  were  never  going  to  touch  the  earth.  The  dark  shape 
swished  across  the  sky. 

"Ah!”  cried  the  Captain,  now  smiling.  “I  am  not  sure 
that  we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  you  with  a fierce 
affair  here  just  at  this  time,  but — ” He  walked  gayly  to 
and  fro  behind  the  guns  with  Peza,  pointing  out  to  him 
the  lines  of  the  Greeks  and  describing  his  opiniob  of  the 
general  plan  of  defence.  He  wore  the  air  of  an  amiable 
host.  Other  officers  questioned  Peza  in  regard  to  the 
politics  of  the  war.  The  King,  the  ministry,  Germnny, 
England,  Russia — all  these  huge  words  were  continually 
upon  their  tongues.  “And  the  people  in  Athens,  were 
they — ” Amid  this  vivacious  babble  Peza,  seated  upon 
an  nmmunition-box,  kept  his  glance  high,  watching  the 
appearance  of  shell  after  shell.  These  officers  were  like 
men  who  had  been  lost  for  days  in  ihe  forest.  They  were 
thirsty  for  any  scrap  of  news.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them 
would  occasionally  dispute  their  informant  courteously. 
What  would  Servia  have  to  say  to  that?  No,  no;  France 
and  Russia  could  never  allow  it.  Peza  was  elated.  The 
shells  killed  no  one;  war  was  not  so  bad.  He  was  simply 
having  coffee  in  the  smoking-room  of  some  embassy  where 
reverberate  the  names  of  nations. 

A rumor  had  passed  along  the  motley  line  of  privates 
in  the  trench.  The  new  arrival  with  the  clean  white  hel- 
met was  a famous  English  cavalry  officer  come  to  assist 
the  army  with  liis  counsel.  They  stared  at  the  figure  of 
him  surrounded  by  officers.  Peza,  gaining  sense  of 
the  glances  and  whispers,  felt  that  his  coming  was  an 
event. 

Later  he  resolved  that  lie  could  with  temerily  do 
something  finer  He  contemplated  the  mountain  where 
the  Greek  infaolry  was  engaged,  and  announced  leisurely 


to  the  Captain  of  the  battery  that  he  thought  presenlly  of 
going  in  that  direction  and  getting  into  the  right.  He  re- 
affirmed the  sentiments  of  a patriot.  The  Captain  seemed 
surprised.  “ Oh,  there  will  be  fighting  here  at  this  knoll 
in  a few  minutes!”  he  said,  orientally.  “That  will  be 
sufficient.  You  had  better  stay  with  us.  Besides,  1 have 
been  ordered  to  resume  fire.”  The  officers  all  tried  to 
dissunde  him  from  departing.  It  was  really  not  worth 
the  trouble.  The  battery  would  begin  again  directly. 
Then  it  would  be  amusing  for  him. 

Peza  felt  that  he  was  wandering  with  his  protestations 
of  high  patriotism  through  a desert  of  sensible  men. 
T hose  officers  gave  no  heed  to  his  exalted  declarations. 
They  seemed  too  jaded.  They  were  fighting  the  men  who 
were  fighting  them.  Palaver  of  the  particular  kind  had 
subsided  before  their  intense  preoccupation  in  war  as  a 
craft.  Moreover,  many  men  had  talked  in  that  manner, 
and  only  talked. 

Peza  believed  at  first  that  they  were  treating  him  deli- 
cately. They  were  considerate  of  his  inexperience.  War 
had  turned  out  to  be  such  a gentle  business  that  Peza 
concluded  that  he  could  scorn  this  idea.  He  bade  them  a 
heroic  farewell,  despite  their  objections. 

However, when  he  reflected  upon  their  ways  aflerwards, 
he  saw  dimly  that  they  were  actuated  principally  by  some 
universal  childish  desire  for  a spectator  of  their  fine  things. 
Tiicy  were  going  into  action,  and  they  wished  to  be  seen 
at  war  precise  and  fearless. 


v. 

Climbing  slowly  to  the  high  infantry  position,  Peza 
was  amazed  to  meet  a soldier  whose  jaw  had  been  half 
shot  away,  and  who  was  being  lu-lped  down  the  steep 
track  by  two  tearful  comrades.  The  man’s  breast  was 
drenched  with  blood,  and  from  a cloth  which  he  held  to 
the  wound  drops  were  splashing  wildly  upon  the  stones 
of  the  path.  lie  gazed  at  Peza  for  a moment.  It  was  a 
mystic  gaze  which  Peza  withstood  with  difficulty.  He 
was  exchanging  looks  with  a spectre;  all  aspect  of  the 
man  was  somehow  gone  from  this  victim.  As  Peza  went 
on,  one  of  the  unwounded  soldiers  loudly  shouted  to  him 
to  return  and  nssist  in  this  tragic  march.  But  even  Peza’s 
fingers  revolted;  he  was  afraid  of  the  spectre;  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  touch  it.  He  was  surely  craven  in  the 
movement  of  refusal  he  made  to  them.  He  scrambled 
hastily  on  up  the  path.  lie  was  running  away. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  came  immediately  upon  a part 
of  the  line  that  was  in  action.  Another  battery  of  moun- 
tain-guns was  here, firing  at  the  streaks  of  black  on  the 
plain.  There  were  trenches  filled  with  men  lining  parts 
of  the  crest,  and  near  the  base  were  other  trenches,  all 
crashing  away  mightily.  The  plain  stretched  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  sec,  and  from  where  silver  mist  ended  this 
emerald  ocean  of  grass  a great  ridge  of  snow -topped  moun- 
tain poised  against  a fleckless  blue  sky.  Two  knolls, 
green  and  yellow  with  grain,  sat  on  the  prairie,  confront- 
ing the  dark  hills  of  the  Greek  position.  Between  them 
were  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  A row  of  trees,  a village,  a 
stretch  of  road,  showed  faintly  on  this  great  canvns,  this 
tremendous  picture;  but  men,  the  Turkish  battalions, were 
emphasized  startlingly  upon  it.  The  rauks  of  troops  be- 
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tween  i lie  knolls  ami  the  Greek  position  were  as  black  as 
ink.  The  first  line,  of  course,  was  muffled  in  smoke,  but 
at  the  rear  of  it  lmtta]ions  crawled  up  and  to  and  fro 
plainer  than  beetles  on  a plate.  Peza  bad  uever  under- 
stood that  masses  of  men  were  so  declarative,  so  unmis- 
takable, as  if  nature  makes  every  arrangement  to  give 
information  of  tlic  coming  and  tbe  presence  of  destruc- 
tion, the  end,  oblivion.  The  firing  was  full,  complete,  a 
roar  of  cataracts,  and  this  pealing  of  connected  volleys 
was  ail  justed  to  the  grandeur  of  the  far-off  range  of  snowy 
mountains.  Peza,  breathless,  pale,  felt  that  he  had  been 
set  upon  a pillar  and  was  surveying  mankind,  the  world. 
In  the  mean  time  dust  had  got  in  his  eye.  He  took  his 
handkerchief  and  mechanically  administered  to  it. 

An  otlicer  with  a double  stripe  of  purple  on  his  trousers 
paced  in  the  rear  of  the  battery  of  howitzers.  He  waved 
a little  cane.  Sometimes  he  paused  in  his  promenade  to 
study  the  field  through  his  glasses.  “A  fine  scene,  sir,” 
he  cried,  airily,  upon  the  approach  of  Peza.  It  was  like 
a blow  in  the  chest  to  the  wide-eyed  volunteer.  It  re- 
vealed to  him  a point  of  view. 

“ Yes,  sir,  it  is  a fine  scene,”  he  answered. 

They  spoke  in  French.  “Iam  happy  to  be  able  to  en- 
tertain monsieur  with  a little  fine  practice,”  continued  the 
officer.  “Iam  firing  upon  that  mass  of  troops  you* see 
there  a little  to  the  right.  They  are  probably  forming,  for.* 
another  attack.” 

Peza  smiled.  Here  again  appeared  mannersi-manners- 
erect  by  the  side  of  death. 

The  right -flank  gun  of  the  battery  thundered;  there 
was  a belch  of  fire  and  smoke;  the  shell,  fluug  swiftly 
and  afar,  was  known  only  to  the  ear,  in  which  rang  a 
broadening,  hooting  wake’ of  sound.  The  howitzer  had 
thrown  itself  backward  convulsively,  and  lay  with  its 
wheels  moving  in  the  air  as  a squad  of  men  rushed  tow- 
ards it.  And  later  it  seemed  as  if  each  little  gun  had 
made  the  supreme  effort  of  its  being  in  each  particular 
shot.  They  roared  with  voices  far  too  loud,  and  the 
thunderous  effort  caused  a gun  to  bound  as  in  a dying 
convulsion.  And  then  occasionally  one  was  hurled  with 
wheels  in  air.  These  shuddering  howitzers  presented  an 
appearance  of  so  many  cowards,  always  longing  to  bolt 
to  the  rear,  but  being  implacably  held  up  to  their  busi- 
ness by  this  throng  of  soldiers,  who  ran  in  squads  to  drag 
them  up  again  lo  their  obligation.  The  guns  were  herded 
and  cajoled  and  bullied  interminably.  One  by  one  in  re- 
lentless programme  they  were  dragged  forward  to  con- 
tribute a profound  vibration  of  steel  and  wood,  a flash 
and  a roar,  to  the  important  happiness  of  man. 

The  adjacent  infantry  celebrated  a good  shot  with  smiles 
and  an  outburst  of  gleeful  talk. 

“ Look,  sir!”  cried  an  officer  once  to  Peza.  Thin  smoke 
was  drifting  lazily  before  Peza,  and,  dodging  impatient- 
ly, he  brought  his  eyes  to  bear  upon  that  part  of  the  plain 
indicated  by  the  officer’s  finger.  The  enemy's  infantry 
was  advancing  to  attack.  From  the  black  lines  had  come 
fortli  an  inky  mass, which  was  shaped  much  like  a human 
tongue.  It  advanced  slowly,  casually,  without  apparent 
spirit,  but  with  an  insolent  confidence  that  was  like  a 
proclamation  of  the  inevitable. 

The  impetuous  part  was  all  played  by  the  defensive  side. 

Officers  called,  men  plucked  each  other  by  the  sleeve; 
there  were  shouts,  motions;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
the  inky  mass  which  was  flowing  towards  the  base  of  the 
hills,  heavily,  languorously,  as  oily  and  thick  as  one  of  the 
streams  that  ooze  through  a swamp. 

Peza  was  chattering  a question  at  every  one.  In  the 
way,  pushed  aside,  or  in  the  way  again,  he  continued  lo 
repeat  it.  “ Can  they  take  the  position?  Can  they  take 
the  position?  Can  they  take  the  position?”  He  was  ap- 
parently addressing  an  assemblage  of  deaf  men.  Every 
eye  was  busy  watching  every  hand.  The  soldiers  did  not 
even  seem  to  see  the  interesting  stranger  in  the  white  hel- 
met who  was  crying  out  so  feverishly. 

Finally,  however,  the  hurried  Captain  of  the  battery 
espied  him  and  heeded  his  question.  “ No,  sir!  No,  sir! 
It  is  impossible!”  he  shouted,  angrily.  His  manner  seem- 
ed to  denote  that  if  he  had  had  sufficient  time  he  would 
have  completely  insulted  Peza.  The  latter  swallowed  the 
crumb  of  news  without  regard  to  the  coatiug  of  scorn, 
and  waving  his  hand  in  adieu,  he  began  to  run  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  towards  the  part  of  the  Greek  line  against 
which  the  attack  was  directed. 

VI. 

Peza,  as  he  ran  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  be- 
lieved that  his  action  was  receiving  the  wrathful  atten- 
tion of  the  hosts  of  the  foe.  To  him  then  it  was  incredi- 
ble foolhardiness  thus  to  call  to  himself  the  stares  of 
thousands  of  hateful  eyes.  He  was  like  a lad  induced 
by  playmates  to  commit  some  indiscretion  in  a cathedral. 
He  was  abashed:  perhaps  he  even  blushed  as  he  ran.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  whole  solemn  ceremony'  of  war 
had  paused  during  this  commission.  So  he  scrambled 
wildly  over  the  rocks  in  his  haste  to  end  the  embarrassing 
ordeal.  When  he  came  among  the  crowning  rifle-pits 
filled  with  eager  soldiers  he  wanted  to  yell  with  joy. 
None  noticed  liim,  save  a young  officer  of  infantry',  who 
saiil,“  Sir,  what  do  you  want?”  It  was  obvious  that  peo- 
ple had  devoted  some  attention  to  their  own  affairs. 

Peza  asserted,  in  Greek,  that  he  wished  above  every- 
thing to  battle  for  the  father  land.  The  officer  nodded; 
with  a smile  he  pointed  to  some  dead  men  covered  with 
blankets,  from  which  were  thrust  upturned  dusty  shoes. 

“Yes,  I know,  I know,”  cried  Peza.  He  thought  the 
officer  was  poetically  alluding  to  the  danger. 

“ No,”  said  the  officer  at  once.  “ I mean  cartridges— a 
bandoleer.  Take  a bandoleer  from  one  of  them.” 

Peza  went  cautiously  towards  a body.  He  moved  a 
hand  towards  a corner  of  a blanket.  There  he  hesitated, 
stuck,  as  if  his  arm  bad  turned  to  plaster.  Hearing  a 
rustle  behind  him,  be  spun  quickly.  Three  soldiers  of 
the  close  rank  in  the  trench  were  regarding  him.  The 
officer  came  aurain  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“ Have  you  any  tobacco?”  Peza  looked  at  him  in  be- 
wilderment. His  hand  was  still  extended  towards  the 
blanket  which  covered  tbe  dead  soldier. 

“Yes,”  he  said,"  I have  some  tobacco.”  lie  gave  tbe 
officer  his  pouch.  As  if  in  compensation,  the  other  di- 
rected a soldier  to  strip  the  bandoleer  from  the  corpse. 
Peza.  having  crossed  the  long  cartridge-belt  on  his  breast, 
felt  that  the  dead  man  had  flung  his  two  arms  around 
him. 

A soldier  with  a polite  nod  and  smile  gave  Peza  a title, 
a rel.c  of  another  dead  man.  Thus  he  fell  besides  the 


clutch  of  a corpse  about  his  neck  thnt  the  rifle  was  ns  un- 
humanly  horrible  as  a snake  that  lives  in  a tomb.  He 
heard  at  his  ear  something  that  was  in  effect  like  the 
voices  of  those  two  dead  men,  their  low  voices  speaking 
to  him  of  bloody  death,  mutilation.  The  bandoleer  gripped 
him  tighter;  he  wished  to  raise  his  hands  to  his  throat 
like  a man  who  is  choking,  The  rifle  was  clammy;  upon 
his  palms  he  felt  the  movement  of  the  sluggish  currents 
of  a serpent’s  life;  it  was  crawling  and  frightfu,. 

All  about  him  were  these  peasants, with  their  interested 
countenances,  gibbering  of  the  fight.  From  time  to  time 
a soldier  cried  out  in  semi-humorous  lamentations  descrip- 
tive of  his  thirst.  One  bearded  man  sat  munching  a great 
bit  of  hard  bread.  Fat,  greasy,  squat,  he  was  like  an  idol 
made  of  talfow.  Peza  felt  dimly  that  there  was  a dis- 
tinction between  this  man  and  a young  student  who  could 
write  sonnets  and  play  the  piano  quite  well.  This  old 
blockhead  was  coolly  gnawing  at  the  bread,  while  he, 
Peza,  was  being  throttled  by  a dead  man’s  arms. 

He  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  that  a head  by  some 
chance  had  been  uncovered  from  its  blanket.  Two  liquid- 
like eyes  were  staring  into  his  face.  The  head  was  turn- 
ed a little  sideways,  as  if  to  get  better  opportunity  for 
the  scrutiny.  Peza  could  feel  himself  blanch;  he  was 
being  drawn  and  drawn  by  these  dead  men  slowly,  firmly 
down,  ns  to  some  mystic  chamber  under  the  earth,  where 
they  could  walk,  dreadful  figures,  swollen  and  blood- 
marked.  He  was  bidden;  they  had  commanded  him;  he 
wits  going,  going,  going. 

When  the  man  in  the  new  while  helmet  bolted  for  the 
rear,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trench  thought  that  he 
had  been  struck.  But  those  who  had  been  nearest  to  him 
knew  better.  Otherwise  they  would  have  heard  the  silken, 
sliding,  tender  noise  of  the  bullet  and  the  thud  of  its  im- 
pact. They  bawled  ufter  him  curses,  and  also  outbursts 
of  self-congratulation  and  vanity.  Despite  the  promi- 
nence of  the  cowardly  part,  they  were  enabled  lo  see  in 
this  exhibition  a fine  comment  upon  their  own  fortitude. 
The  other  soldiers  thought  that  Peza  had  lieen  wounded 
somewhere  in  the  neck,  because,  ns  he  ran,  he  was  tearing 
madly  at  the  bandoleer,  the  dead  man’s  arms.  The  sol- 
dier with  the  bread  paused  in  his  eating  and  cynically  re- 
marked upon  the  speed  of  the  runaway. 

An  officer’s  voice  was  suddenly  heard  calling  out  the 
calculation  of  the  distance  to  the  enemy,  the  readjust- 
ments of, the  sights.  There  was  a stirring  rattle  along 
the  line.  The  men  turned  their  eyes  to  the  front.  Other 
trenches  beneath  them  to  the  right  were  already  heavily 
in  action.  The  smoke  was  lifting  towards  the  blue  sky. 
The  soldier  with  the  bread  placed  it  carefully  on  a bit  of 
paper  beside  him  as  lie  turned  to  kneel  in  the  trench. 

VII. 

In  the- late  ivfternoon  the  child  ceased  his  play  on  the 
mountain  with  liis  flocks  and  his  dogs.  Part  of  the  battle 
had  whirled  very  near  to  the  base  of  his  hill,  and  the  noise 
was  great.  Sometimes  he  could  sec  fantastic  smoky 
shapes  which  resembled  the  curious  figures  in  foam  which 
one  sees  on  the  slant-  of  a rough  sea.  The  plain,  indeed, 
was  etched  in  white  circles  and  whirligigs  like  the  slope 
of  a colossal  wave.  The  child  took  seat  on  a stone  and 
contemplated  the  fight.  He  was  beginning.to  be  aston- 
ished; he  had  never  before  seen  cattle  herded  with  such 
uproar.  Lines  of  flame  flashed  out  here  and  there.  It 
was  mystery. 

Finally,  without  any  preliminary  indication,  he  began 
to  weep.  If  the  men"  struggling  on  the  plain  bad  had 
lime  and  greater  vision,  they  could  have  seen  this  strange 
tiny  figure,  seated  on  a bowlder,  surveying  them  while  the 
tears  streamed.  It  was  as  simple  as  some  powerful 
symbol. 

As  the  magic  clear  light  of  day  amid  the  mountains 
dimmed  the  distances,  and  the  plain  shone  as  a pallid  blue 
cloth  marked  by  the  red  threads  of  the  firing,  the  child 
arose  and  moved  off  to  the  unwelcoming  door  of  his 
home.  He  called  softly  for  his  mother,  and  complained 
of  his  hunger  in  the  familiar  formulae  The  penrl-colored 
cow.  grinding  her  jaws  thoughtfully,  stared  at  him  with 
her  large  eyes.  The  peaceful  gloom  of  evening  was  slow- 
ly draping  the  hills. 

The  child  heard  a rattle  of  loose  stones  on  the  hill-side, 
and  facing  the  sound,  saw,  a moment  later,  a man  drag 
himself  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  fall  panting.  For- 
getting his  mother  and  his  hunger,  filled  with  calm  inter- 
est, the  child  walked  forward  and  stood  over  the  heaving 
form.  His  eyes,  too, were  now  large  and  inscrutably  wise 
and  sad,  like  those  of  the  animal  in  the  house. 

After  a silence,  he  spoke,  inquiringly:  “Are  you  a 
man?” 

Peza  rolled  over  quickly  and  gazed  up  into  the  fearless 
cherubic  countenance.  He  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  He 
breathed  as  if  life  was  about  to  leave  his  body.  He  was 
covered  with  dust;  his  face  had  been  cut  in  some  way, 
and  his  cheek  was  ribboned  with  blood.  All  the  spick  of 
his  former  appearance  had  vanished  in  a genera)  dishevel- 
ment,  in  which  he  resembled  a creature  that  had  been 
flung  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  by  cliffs  and  prairies, 
during  an  earthquake.  He  rolled  his  eye  glassily  at  the 
child. 

They  remained  thus  until  the  child  repeated  his  words: 
“ Are  you  a man?” 

Peza  gasped  in  the  manner  of  a fish.  Palsied,  windless, 
and  abject,  he  confronted  the  primitive  courage,  the  sov- 
ereign child,  the  brother  of  the  mountains,  the  sky,  and 
the  sen,  and  he  knew  that  the  definition  of  his  misery 
could  Ire  written  on  a wee  grass  blade. 

TH«  KND. 


HOW  A FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDITION 
IS  LANDED. 

Fkom  an  experience  gained  in  two  successful  filibuster- 
ing expeditions,  I can  safely  assert  that  the  difficulty  does 
not  consist  in  effecting  the  actual  landing,  but  in  making 
the  start.  When  once  the  Cuban  coast  is  reached,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear;  the  whole  thing  becomes  a picnic.  The 
patrol  of  the  coast  by  Spanish  gunboats  is  entirely  inef- 
ficient. The  smart  little  filibuster  can  show  a clean  pair 
of  heels  to  any  of  their  boats.  She  is  handled  with  cool- 
ness and  dash,  and  the  men  aboard  her  are  brimful  of 
patriotism,  and  so  sure  of  success  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  almost  always  obtain  it. 

Now  to  tell  something  about  one  of  these  expeditions. 
It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February  — 


that  our  filibustering  steamer  picked  up  the  members  of 
the  expedition.  The  place  was  in  mid-ocean,  and  1 will 
satisfy  curiosity  by  saying  it  was  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  land.  A tug-boat  ran  ulong'ide 
of  usnnd  put  on  board  some  seventy  men.  Then  we  started 
for  another  rendezvous,  where  we  were  to  pick  up  the  boxes 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  took  us  two  days  to  reach 
the  spot,  and  there  a disappointment  awaited  us,  for  not 
a boat  was  in  sight.  How  we  strained  our  eyes  and  scru- 
tinized the  horizon!  and  how  many  times  some  fantastic 
cloud  was  mistaken  for  our  boat!  But  the  success  of 
filibustering  consists  in  being  able  to  anticipate  all  kinds 
of  contre  temps.  Something  had  evidently  interfered  with 
our  ship  reaching  this  point,  or  remaining  there  if  she  hud 
arrived;  and  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency  as^  this,  a 
second  place  of  rendezvous  had  been  settled  upon.  And 
for  this  we  started,  every Inxly  feeling  confident  that  we 
should  find  our  friends  waiting  for  us.  But  again  we  were 
disappointed.  There  was  not  a sign  of  a boat.  About 
thirty  miles  off,  however,  was  a light-house,  and  we  re- 
solved to  approach  iL  and  see  if  we  could  obtain  any  in- 
formation of  what  we  were  beginning  loeall  our  “ phantom 
ship.”  At  a mile  from  the  light-house  we  dropped  anchor, 
and  a boat  put  off  to  make  inquiries. 

It  was  over  five  hours  before  these  men  returned. 
Their  excuse  was  that  they  had  been  chicken-hunting,  ami 
that  the  chickens,  scared  by  so  many  strangers,  had  given 
them  a long  chase.  Later  on  it  transpired  ilmt  two  pretty 
daughters  of  the  light-house-keeper  had  led  the  chase,  so 
that  tiie  delay  was  easily  accounted  for.  The  sad  part  of 
it  was  that  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  news  of 
our  boat,  so,  after  much  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
visit the  first  meeting-place.  Great  was  the  excitement  of 
all  on  hoard  when,  early  next  morning,  the  lookout-man 
sang  out, “ Sail  right  ahead!”  We  had  had  so  many  dis- 
appointments that  some  of  our  number  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  pessimistic,  but  ns  we  got  within  hailing  dis 
tauce,  and  our  signals  were  answered,  and  we  knew  it  was 
our  supply-ship,  a long  hurrah  went  up  from  our  people! 

Once  alongside,  the  work  of  transferring  the  cargo  was 
soon  begun.  It  was  a fine  sight  to  see  the  ardor  and 
alacrity  with  which  this  handful  of  “bnnditis, ” ns  the 
Spaniards  would  call  them,  set  to  work.  In  reality  our 
party  were  good  representatives  of  the  Cuban-  upper 
classes.  Doctors,  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  merchants,  and 
an  owner  of  n sugar-plantation  worked  away,  not  only  at 
transferring  the  cargo,  but  also  at  filling  the  coal  bunkers, 
and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  experience.  By 
the  following  morning  we  had  transferred  to  our  little  fili- 
buster a complete  cargo  of  boxes  of  arms  nnd  ammunition, 
and,  exchanging  salutes  with  our  supply-ship,  we  started 
for  our  landing-place. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  morning  when  we  first  sighted 
Cuba.  The  sea  was  like  a mirror;  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  dawn  mingled  with  the  azure  of  the  Gulf  water  and 
spread  over  it  myriad  colors.  In  the  distance  the  green 
coast  loomed  through  a purple  haze.  The  picture  was 
so  thrilling  that  all  danger  was  forgotten  in  the  rapture 
of  the  scene.  Near  us  are  two  sailing-vessels,  but  of 
those  we  take  no  notice.  A veteran  of  the  ten  years’  war 
is  at  the  bow,  glass  in  hand.  Tbe  orders  are  to  get 
ready  for  the  landing.  While  approaching  the  shore  the 
lookout-man  reports,  “ Smoke  on  the  starboard  quarter!” 
Instead  of  heating  a hasty  retreat,  we  wait  to  investigate, 
nnd  presently  discover  that  the  stranger  is  a merchant- 
man, so  the  boat  is  lowered  and  a party  volunteer  to  go 
ashore  and  reconnoitre.  In  a very  short  time  they  come 
back  and  report  everything  favorable,  and  all  start  to 
busy  themselves  with  unloading  the  precious  cargo.  While 
the  work  is  proceeding,  a voice  is  heard  coming  from  the 
bushes  on  shore,  then  a shout  of  “Viva  Cuba  Libre.”  to 
which  we  answer,  “Cuba  expedicioneros.”  At  once  three 
coast-guards  mounted  on  little  mustangs  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  are  welcomed  by  us  with  a chorus  of  “Viva 
Cuba  libre."  The  joy  seems  to  have  intoxicated  us  nil. 
for  we  are  sure  now  that  the  expedition  will  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  One  of  the  coast-guards 
has  already  started  to  inform  a Cuban  foice,  encamped 
close  by,  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition.  The  steamer 
which  we  had  sighted  while  approaching  the  land  is  by 
this  time  plainly  seen  to  be  an  English  tramp  as  she  comes 
close  in  shore  to  satisfy  her  curiosity.  Guessing  our  mis- 
sion, she  hoists  her  colors  and  salutes  us  with  three  blasts 
of  her  whistle,  which  we  promptly  answer.  One  hour  and 
fifty  minutes  after  reaching  the  coast  the  cargo  has  been 
landed,  the  boats  are  hoisted,  and  we  sail  away,  amid  tbe 
hurrahs  of  those  on  board,  heartily  answered  by  those  who 
are  left  behind. 

The  barometer  had  begun  to  fall,  but  as  yet  caused  little 
anxiety  on  board,  as  it  might  portend  merely  squally  wea- 
ther, and  next  day  we  were  once  more  lying  alongside  of 
our  supply-ship.  On  account  of  the  i oiling  of  the  two 
vessels,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  very  slowly  in  the 
transfer  of  our  cargo,  and  it  was  the  following  day  before 
we  were  able  to  start  to  land  our  second  expedition.  The 
nearer  we  approached  the  Cuban  shore  the  worse  the 
weather  became.  Some  of  us  had  retired  to  the  cabin 
to  secure  a little  rest,  when  we  were  aroused  at  about  an 
hour  before  midnight  by  the  cry  of  fire — not  a pleasant 
awakening  on  a vessel  carrying  three  tons  of  dynamite. 
A lamp  had  exploded,  but  was  fortunately  thrown  over- 
board without  occasioning  further  damage,  and  quietness 
was  once  more  restored.  The  superstitious  sailors  wen- 
inclined  to  look  on  this  incident  ns  an  evil  omen,  hut  the  ef- 
fect was  counteracted  an  hour  afterwards  by  a large  Amer- 
ican eagle  which  majestically  landed  on  our  foremast. 

The  following  night  at  about  ten  o’clock  we  sighted  the 
light  of  Morro  Castle,  and  altering  our  course,  headed  for 
our  landing-place,  which  was  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Havana.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the 
rough  weather,  we  were  unable  to  make  our  port,  and 
were  compelled  lo  put  to  sea  again.  The  lookout-man 
announced  a vessel  approaching  on  our  port  bow,  and  at 
this  interesting  moment  our  steering-gear  gave  way.  For- 
tunately, the  accident  was  not  serious  and  was  quickly 
mended,  and  we  put  to  sea  without  further  incident. 
Next  day  we  lay  to  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  that  night 
once  more  headed  for  the  light  of  Morro  Castle.  This 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  repealing  our  error  of  the  night 
before,  we  went  so  near  to  Havana  that  we  were  able 
plainly  to  distinguish  the  electric  lights  in  Central  Park. 
Two  hours  later  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  In  two 
hours  more,  and  in  the  midst,  of  a driving  rain,  we  had 
landed  our  second  cargo  and  had  again  left  the  Cuban 
coast.  Kamok  bn.VA. 
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THE  PUBLIC  FINANCE  OF  SPAIN,  [895-1898. 

WONDERFUL  are  the  mysteries  of  financial  man-  by  expedients  that  were  hardly  defensible.  The  advances  and  it  was  admitted  that  better  returns  had  followed  than 

agement  in  a state  venting  on  bankruptcy,  from  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  com-  hud  been  secured  under  state  management.  With  the 

The  extravagancies  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish  pany,  originally  destined  by  law  to  oilier  extraordinary  prospect  of  a large  demand  for  money  in  the  fall,  it  was 
finance  were  long  the  envy  of  those  who  wish-  purposes,  were  used  in  part  to  obtain  a balance  in  the  felt  that  every  available  source  of  income  should  he- 
ed to  get  something  out  of  nothing,  and  were  willing  to  budget.  The  bank  had  offered  to  loan  to  the  state,  with-  touched,  and  the  fanning  system  was  proposed  as  promis 

spend  non-productively  what  their  trusting  lenders  would  out  Interest.  150,000,000  pesetas  for  a prolongation  of  its  ing  the  highest  results.  Without  it  an  appeul  to  the 
give  them.  It  was  only  the  intervention  of  the  European  charter  till  1921,  and  the  Tobacco  Company  offered  about  money-market  would  meet  with  poor  offers, 
powers  and  the  “ finaneial  conlrol  ’’  that  pricked  the  bub-  one-half  of  this  amount  ns  an  advance,  these  sums  to  lie  The  Cortes  was  prorogued  in  September,  having  con- 
ble  of  prosperous  borrowing  in  Egypt,  and  by  drastic  used  for  the  completion  of  the  new  fleet,  for  army  adminis-  ferred  full  authority  on  the  ministry  to  use  the  stall- 
measures  proved  that  a debt  was  not  a blessing,  or  public  tration,  and  subsidies  to  railway  companies.  No  further  credit  as  needed.  To  establish  that  credit  in  banking 
credit  illimitable.  Now  it  is  Spain  that  is  the  financial  advances  from  these  sources  could  be  looked  for  without  centres  outside  of  Spain,  the  parliament  had  passed  the 
wonder,  and  its  relations  to  the  United  Stales,  real  and  new  concessions  or  special  favors  of  too  liberul  a nature,  railroad  relief  measure,  by  which  the  government  was  cm 
possible,  make  the  question  of  its  financial  ability  of  more  The  Cuban  Treasury  had  since  1886  shown 'a  deficit  each  powered  to  give  subventions  to  the  railways  and  extend 
than  ordinary  interest.  year  of  nearly  25,000,000  pesetas,  so  little  real  basis  for  their  privileges  to  1980  as  a maximum  period,  on  condi- 

Bcfore  1882  Spain  was  suflferiug  from  financial  trou-  credit  could  be  found  in  the  island.  tion  that  the  roads  should  co-operate  with  1 lie  govern- 

bles.  The  anarchist  outbreak  of  1873,  the  Carlist  move-  From  the  opening  of  the  insurrection  the  demand  for  ment  in  establishing  a credit  of  1,000,000.000  | ex-tas* 
inent  which  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  1876,  and  the  funds  was  pressing,  and  this  is  what  was  done:  In  Feb-  with  a general  guarantee  of  the  nation.  Such  a law  was 
Cuban  rebellion  which  was  suppressed  in  1878,  lmd  in-  ruary  and  March,  1895,  the  Sagasta  cabinet  obtained  from  a curious  attempt  to  mingle  state  loans  wilh  company 
volved  the  credit  of  the  state  so  deeply  as  to  lead  to  a the  Bank  of  Spain  17,500,000  pesetas,  which  were  ad-  management,  and  cannot  he  defended  on  any  giound, 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  consolidated  vanced  to  the  Cuban  Treasury  upon  Cuban  5 per-cent,  financial  or  economic.  Armed  with  this  authority  and 
debt,  and  to  embarrass  the  treasury  in  its  ordinary  trans-  bonds  of  1890.  In  April,  1895,  the  Casiillo  government  backing,  which  practically  gave  power  to  negotiate  a loan 
actions.  During  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XII.  the  annual  induced  the  bank  to  make  a further  advance  to  the  Cuban  for  1,000,000,000  pesetas  under  a general  guarantee  of  the 
revenue  rose  from  659,000,000  pesetas  (a  peseta  — 19.8  Treasury  of  25,000,000  pesetas  at  percent.,  with  a guar-  Imperial  Treasury,  and  peilmps  a special  mortgage  on 
cents)  in  1876  to  873,700,000  pesetas  in  1888,  the  average  antee  in  the  shape  of  85.000,000  pesetas  of  Cuban  6-per-  some  state  monopoly  or  source  of  revenue,  the  adminis- 
for  the  period  being  765,400,000  pesetas.  The  expendi-  cent,  bonds  of  1886.  This  was  expected  to  carry  on  the  tration  went  into  the  loan  market. 

tures,  it  is  true,  increased  at  a more  rapid  pace,  and  it  was  Treasurytill  the  middle  of  June.  To  provide  further  means  It  was  long  since  any  government  of  Europe  had  un- 
little comfort  to  be  assured  that  the  increase  was  neces-  an  operation  not  dissimilar  to  the  resort  to  the  issue  of  dertaken  so  gigantic  an  operation  in  finance.  France, 
sitated  by  advancement  in  civilization,  and  was  in  part  bonds  under  our  old  Jaw  as  practised  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  when  her  war  indemnity  was  paid,  obtained  by  popular 
due  to  useful  and  reproductive  investments.  The  budget  administration  was  entered  into.  In  1890  the  Cortes  had  loan,  and  under  circumstances  that  impelled  every  French- 
accounts  of  War  and  Marine  diminished,  while -that  of  authorized  a very  large  issue  of  Cuban  5-per-cent,  bonds,  man  to  contribute  according  to  his  ability,  bad  success- 
internal  improvements  nearly  doubled.  Starting  .with  an  on  a guarantee  of  the  customs  and  other  revenue  of  the  fully  placed  two  loans — one  for  2,225,000,000  francs,  and 
expenditure  of  797,000.000  pesetas  in  1876.  the  amount  island.  These  bonds  were  to  be  used  in  funding  the  float-  one  for  3,478,000,000  francs.  But  French  territory  nnd 
continued  in  excess  of  the  receipts,  attaining  a maximum  ing  debts  and  arrears  of  the  island,  to  withdraw  the  depre-  nationality  were  at  slake.  Russia,  in  1896,  asked  for  400,- 
in  1882  with  906,500,000  pesetas.  For  the  period  1876-  ciated  paper  money,  nnd  to  convert  the  outstanding  Cu-  000.000  francs,  and  obtained  them  on  the  strength  of  her 
1885  the  annual  average  expenditure  was  834,800,000  pe-  ban  6-per-eeut.  bonds  into  the  new  .securities  bearing  a naturally  great  resources  and  her  scrupulous  regard  for 
setas,  or  nearly  79,000,000  pesetas  more  than  the  revenues  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  conversion  scheme  had  never  her  foreign  obligations.  Here  was  a loan  two  and  one- 
from  all  sources.  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the  ministry  now  proposed  half  times  that  of  Russia,  and  offered  by  a country  whose 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Regency,  the  receipts  and  to  use  the  bonds  originally  destined  to  that  purpose,  and  finances  had  long  been  dernnged,  and  whose  attitude  tow- 

expenditures  were:  amounting  to  600,000,000  pesetas,  as  a pledge  to  procure  ard  her  creditors  had  not  been  beyond  reproach,  aud  the 

advances  to  the  Cuban  Treasury.  The  Cortes  authorized  security  offered  was  a curious  combination  of  state  and 
this  act,  and  under  it  the  Minister  of  Finance  obtained  railway  companies — a combination  resting  upon  a debt 
50,000,000  pesetas  from  the  bank,  which  look  the  bonds  justly  due  from  the  state  to  the  companies;  one  that 

at  80,  and  sold  others  (about  30,000,000  pesutas)  in  the  should  have  been  paid  without  any  entangling  conditions, 

open  market,  obtaining  from  89  to  91  for  the  takings.  The  transaction  stands  almost  unique  in  public  finance. 

One  result  of  these  operations  was  to  turn  foreign  ex-  It  was  expected  that  some  share,  and  probably  a large 
change  against  Spain,  imposing  a heavy  lax  on  her  remit-  share,  of  the  offerings  would  be  taken  by  foreign  money 
tances  abroad.  These  remittances  were  increasing,  as  the  centres;  but  every  attempt  to  effect  an  arrangement  with 
purchases  of  war  material  arfd  the  interest  on  the  external  the  financiers,  French  and  Belgian,  to  whom  the  most 

debt  called  for  immediate  payment.  In  September  Cano-  tempting  terms  were  given,  failed,  and  the  ministry  were 

vas  thought  to  remedy  this  disadvantage  by  inducing  obliged  to  look  at  the  home  markets  for  support,  in  No- 
some  French  banks,  which  had  on  former  occasions  as-  vember,  1896,  the  government  invited  offers  for  400,000,- 
sisted  the  Spanish  Treasury,  to  open  a credit  of  100,000,000  000  pesetas  at  5 per  cent.,  redeemable  after  eight  years. 

Satisfactory  as  these  results  were  towjivd-ghowing  nn  ap-  pesetas,  on  a promise  of  future  concessions  to  Spanish  rail-  and  secured  by  a pledge  of  the  customs  revenue.  The 
proach  to  a balance  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  they  were  roads  in  which  French  capital  wns  largely  interested.  The  loan  was  liberally  subscribed  for,  and  produced  about 
accomplished  by  means  that,  in  the  end,  affected  the  rev-  only  result  of  this  suggestion  was  a sale  of  50,000.000  of  872.000.000  pesetns,  much  of  which  went  to  repay  the  lonn 
enue  ability  of  the  state.  Lotteries,  monopolies,  and  oc-  these  Cuban  bonds  to  the  Banque.de  Paris  et  Pays  Bus — a from  the  Bnnque  de  Paris  et  Pays  Bas,  and  some  of  1 lie 
trois  are  financial  instruments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  nnd  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  two  months’ expenditures  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  Spain— an  operation  which* 
discarded  in  most  commercial  countries.  By  the  side  of  in  Cuba.  Further  sales  were  made  to  the  Bank  of  Spain,  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  minister  some  of  the  Cuban 
these  antiquities  were  customs,  land  taxes,  succession  du-  and  in  this  way  aliout  400,000,000  of  the*  600,000,000  peso-  bonds  pledged  for  this  assistance,  hut  left  little  real  money 
tics,  and  the  sale  of  state  properties.  It  was  some  of  the  tas  were  marketed,  at  about  80,  before  the  opening  of  1896.  at  his  disposal.  The  Cuban  bonds  thus  obtained  had 
regular  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  the  farmed  monopo-  It  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  balance  could  be  greatly  fallen  in  value,  and  nn  attempt  to  place  them  anew 
lies  that  tended  to  give  better  returns.  The  increase  was  placed  before  the  end  of  June,  1896,  under  an  expectation  would  still  further  depress  them  in  the  market, 
not  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  difference  between  the  of  n speedy  reduction  of  the  island,  under  the  new  viceroy,  The  government  was  in  this  position  when  the  Cortes 
receipts  and  expenditures.  The  budget  on  paper  always  General  Weyler.  ’ assembled  in  Mny,  1897.  Money  was  absolutely  necessary 

balnnced,  or  showed  a small  surplus;  but  the  extraordinary  This  confidence  appeared  reasonable,  granted  the  basis  for  immediate  use,  and  the  available  resources  had  been 
credits  accorded  to  each  department  during  the  year  gave  on  which  it  rested — peace  in  Cuba.  The  bonds  of  that  utilized  as  far  as  it  was  safe  so  to  do  without  seriously  af- 
a deficit,  which  was  covered  by  the  issue  of  state  bonds,  island  bad  naturally  been  affected  by  tlie  insurrection,  the  fecting,  if  not  destroying,  the  credit  of  the  state.  Monop- 
or  of  temporary  obligations  issued  to  the  Bank  of  Spain.  6-per-cents,  falling  from  110  to  91,  aud  the  5-per-cents,  dies  might  be  created,  but  time  would  be  required  for 
Even  wilh  this  annual  drawback,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  from  101  to  80.  The  well  known  resources  of  the  island  their  operation,  and  any  advances  made  for  the  privileges 
Navarro  Reverter,  believed  a reduction  of  the  debt  could  were  expected  to  begin  to  pav  the  interest  on  <the  debt  granted  would  give  but  little  real  assistance  to  the  Trea- 
each  yenr  be  effected.  Indeed,  he  asserted  that  a conver-  within  a few  years  after  pacification,  and  indeed  offered  sury.  The  most  profitable  of  the  monopolies  had  been 
sion  of  the  debt  would  afford  a, part  of  the  saving  needed  better  promise  than  did  the  finances  of  the  mother-conn-  already  provided  for,  nnd  the  highest  returns  from  them 
for  the  financial  equilibrium,  and  he  had  drawn  the  most  ' try.  One  difficulty  was  imminent— the  expansion  of  the  assured.  What  remained  was  of  secondary  importance 
favorable  expectations  of  the  near  future — conditioned  on  note  issues  of  tbe  Bank  of  Spain,  due  to  tlie  heavy  ad-  from  a revenue  point  of  view.  The  bonds  in  the  hands  of 
peace  at  home  and  abroad.  vances  made  to  tbe  government  on  Cuban  nccount,  which  the  ministry  were  a doubtful  asset,  available  only  should 

In  January.  1893,  the  debt  of  Spain  was  classed  as  fol-  threatened  trouble  unless  the  holding  of  an  adequate  spe-  general  conditions  favor  their  sale.  After  more  than  two 

lows:  cie  reserve  was  enforced.  Further,  some  internal  discon-  years  of  borrowing,  of  pledging  monopolies,  nnd  attempt- 

« tent  was  arising  in  the  manhfacturing  districts,  whose  best  ing  a huge  credit  operation  dependent  upon  the  active 

Perpetual  fnteraal  0t“  Per“Cent  . ^ ” 2|274  66o’4fiO  nnd  often  sole  markets  were  to  be  found  in  Cuba  and  and  unselfish  aid  of  corporations  (the  railroads)  which  had 

Redeemable  “ “ .......................  i’ti-mrsIooo  Puerto  Rico.  Even  agricultural  interests  suffered  a loss  proved  reluctant  when  the  time  came  to  act,  tlie  govern- 

or trade,  as  the  exports  of  brendstuffs  to  the  colonies,  al-  ment  turned  to  taxation.  It  offers  one  more  instance  of  a 
In  addition  there  were  sums  due  on  public  works  and  ways  of  importance,  were  almost  disappearing.  Dimin-  nation  staving  off  what  is  a necessary  operation  in  yvnr, 
to  employes  amounting  to  2,156,640  pesetas,  making  the  ished  commerce  affected  the  shipping,  and  the  immense  because  it  forms  the  very  basis  of  all  credit,  to  a late  day. 
total  5,962.043.090  pesetas,  on  which  the  annual  interest  demand  for  transports  could  not  make  good  this  widely  Drastic  taxation  at  the  first  would  have  supplied  the  means 
and  charges  amounted  to  271,150.858  pesetas.  In  this  ac-  distributed  dislocation  and  destruction  of  Spanish  com-  of  supporting  Spain’s  financial  credit  at  home  and  abroad, 
count,  which  is  based  upon  official  figures,  are  not  in-  merce,  based  as  it  was,  even  in  natural  conditions,  on  a In  default  of  that,  a mere  exchange  of  securities,  of  new 
eluded  a small  sum  due  to  tlie  United  States  (3,000,000  high  protective  system.  borrowings  to  pay  old  debts,  nnd  each  new  lonn  demand- 

pesetas),  the  inscribed  debts  in  favor  of  civil  corporations  In  this  situation  wns  the  budget  for  1896-7  presented  ing  heavier  sacrifice,  could  not  vitalize  the  ability  to  c<mi- 
and  the  clergy  (725,836.000  pesetas),  a floating  debt  of  to  the  Gortes  by  Sefior  Reverter.  He  very  judiciously  mand  offers  wherever  money  could  be  bad  on  fair  terms. 

195,516,000  pesetas,  and  obligations  incurred  on  behalf  of  maintained  silence  on  the  cost  of  the  Cuban  war,  and  con-  It  is  tbe  usurer  who  profits  in  such  transactions. 

Cuba,  of  unknown  amount,  but  placed  at  about  250,000,-  fined  his  predictions  and  arrangements  — chiefly  predic-  In  the  Cortes  the  path  was  cleared  for  the  ministry  by 

000  pesetas.  The  price  quoted  in  London  for  the  4-per-  tions — to  the  home  finances.  Tlie  principal  object  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  opposition.  In  a session  of  eight 
cent,  external  bonds  in  1893  fluctuated  between  59$  and  attained  was  new  resources  of  revenue  and  better  returns  days  the  financial  propositions  of  the  government  were 
67j,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  at  63,  returning  to  from  tlie  old.  The  budget  statement  proposed  to  modify  carried— propositions  admittedly  “ temporary  makeshifts 
the  investor  somewhat  more  than  6 per  cent.  the  regulations  imposing  the  contributions  on  immov-  to  meet  the  requirements  of  extraordinary  circumstances 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  in  the  budget  statement  ablest  to  increase  the  tax  paid  by  industrial  stock  compa-  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.”  No  formal  budget  was 
for  the  service  of  1897-8  no  mention  is  made  of  the  capi-  nies,  to  alter  the  succession  duties,  and  to  reorganize  tlie  passed,  as  the  constitution  provides  for  an  extension  of 
tal  of  the  public  debt.  But  the  Estafeta  recently  publish-  system  of  octrois,  which  were  farmed  out.  and  under  a the  old  budget  in  case  the  Cortes  does  not  vole  a new  one. 
ed  the  composition  of  tlie  debt  on  January  1,  1898,  and  contract  having  still  three  years  to  run.  The  special  tax  The  ministry  admitted  there  would  be  a deficit  in  1897-8, 
with  it  a statement  of  tlie  Cuban  debt.  Since  1893  tlie  on  distilled  spirits,  on  sugars,  all  stamp  duties,  were  also  and  the  additional  revenue  was  to  be  obtained  (1)  by  add- 
capital  of  the  home  debt  has  not  materially  changed,  and  to  be  increased,  or  so  changed  as  to  bring  new  revenue,  ing  10  per  cent,  to  all  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  ex- 
stood  at  6,767,961,300  pesetas.  There  was  a floating  debt  The  tobacco  monopoly,  about  to  apply  for  a renewal  of  oept  on  landed  property  and  on  tlie  coupons  of  the  debt; 
of  30,000,000  pesetas,  and  advances  due  to  tlie  Bank  of  its  privileges,  agreed  to  pay  a higher  rental,  and  To  ad-  (2)  by  creating  monopolies  in  tlie  fabrication,  import,  and 
Spain  of  300,000.000  pesetas.  The  Cuban  debt  now  vn’nee  to  tiic  Treasury  60.000,000  pesetns  at  five  per  cent.,  sale  of  petroleum  and  all  mineral  oils,  and  the  fabrication 
amounted  to  1,448.400.000  pesetns,  or  six  times  wlmt  it  redeemable  in  twenty  years.  The  Rothschilds  came  ihto  . and  sale  of  explosives.  On  these  proposals  depended  the 
was  estimated  to  have  been  in  1893.  The  nnnual  debt  a conditional  agreement  to  make  a loan  upon  the  security  needed  revenue,  estimated  as  follows:  2.000.000  pesetns 
charges  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  two  accounts,  in-  of  an  extended  lease  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver- mines,  from  the  surcharge  on  direct  and  indirect .taxes;  40,000,000 
eluding  interest,  redemptions  (amortmements),  and  loss  in  amounting  to  about  75,000,000  pesetas;  and,  finally,  tbe  from  the  farmers  of  the  petroleum  privih  ges;  and  16.000,- 
exchange  on  foreign  payments,  are  placed  al  527,185,659  shipping  interests,  somewhat  favored  by  tlie  hire  of  gov-  000  from  the  explosives  monopoly.  Not  only  was  the  rev- 
pesetas — a very  heavy  item  to  be  provided  for  in  a budget  ernment,  acquiesced  in  a navigation  tax,  which  was  ex-  enue  from  these  objects  held  in' view,  but  operations  of 
of  less  than  800,000,000  pesetas.  In  these  charges  the  pected  to  produce  12,000,000  pesetas.  Here  were  expec-  credit  based  upon  that  revenue  were  contemplated. 

Cuban  debt  calls  for  87,718,000  pesetas  each  year.  tations  beyond  the  ordinary  sources  of  reveuue  of  147,-  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  arte  esti- 

The  expenses  of  the  war  in  Cuba  have  been  charged  000.000  pesetas.  mated,  aud  the  results  mny  differ  widely  from  the  csti- 

against  the  “resources”  of  that  island.  For  many  years  Wlmt  was  most  suggestive  in  this  scheme  was  the  pro-  mates,  as  they  have  so  frequently  differed  in  the  past, 
before  the  insurrection  those  resources  had  not  been  suf-  nounced  resort  to  monopolies,  nnd  tlie  expressed  intention  The  navigation  tax,  already  described,  had  not  produced 
ficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  necessities,  and  in  face  of  of  still  further  intrusting  the  collection  of  revenue  to  one-half  what  had  been  expected  from  it;  and  the  Rotlis- 
difficultics  could  not  be  made  to  meet  the  extraordinary  farmers  for  a long  term  of  years.  Authority  was  request-  childs  in  the  end  refused  to  close  a contract  for  the  lease 
requirements  of  war  expenditures.  I11  this  dilemma  re-  ed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  companies  to  be  formed  for  tlie  of  tlie  Almaden  quicksilver  - mines.  Full  powers  were 
course  was  had  to  credit — a credit  nominally  Cuban,  but  purpose  the  state  lottery  for  fifteen  years  and  a salt  mo-  continued  to  the  ministry  to  borrow  money  “to  cover  the 
supported  and  strengthened  by  a guarantee  from  Spain,  nopoly  for  twenty  - five  years.  The  tobacco,  stamps,  expenses  of  the  Cuban  war,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
The  deficits  in  the  home  reveuue  since  1891  had  been  met  matches,  and  explosives  had  been  already  farmed  out,  Imperial  Treasury,  and  with  a lien  011  such  sources  of  the 
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revenue  of  Spain  as  might,  be  considered  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  loans.”  A similar  power  was 
granted  for  the  cost  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,  and 
both  were  conceded  only  on  the  assurance  of  the  minister 
that  they  would  involve  temporary  sacrifices  on  the  Span- 
ish Treasury,  to  be  eventually  reimbursed  from  the  treasu- 
ries of  the  two  colonies. 

Supported  by  these  measures,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
obtained  a popular  loan  on  bonds  based  upon  a pledge  of 
the  Philippine  customs,  a resource  thitherto  almost  un- 
mortgaged. To  sell  a 6-per-ccnt.  bond  for  92,  allowing 
liberal  commissions  to  the  banks,  was  not  a very  brilliant 
operation.  Outof  i he  proceeds  of  this  loan  a certain  amount 
was  credited  to  the  Cuban  fund,  repayments  of  advances 
made  out  of  the  Cuban  bond  transactions.  But  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  loan  was  to  defray  the  war  expenses 
in  the  East  Indies.  For  Cuban  expenditures  the  ministry 
sounded  foreign  and  home  hankers,  only  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  It  became  doubtful  if  anything  could 
be  obtained  on  the  home  budget,  which  required  some 
bolstering  from  the  outside  to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
equilibrium.  In  its  trouble,  the  Treasury  appealed  to  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  and  the  statement  submitted  was  not  one 
calculated  to  excite  confidence.  On  Cuban  account  nine 
months’  arrears  were  due  to  army,  navy,  civil  servants, 
pensioners,  and  army  contractors— arrears  amounting  to 
400,000,000  pesetas.  Marshal  Blanco  would  require  20.- 
000,000  pesetas  each  mouth  on  that  account, and  40,000,000 
pesetas  monthly  to  defray  expenses  of  war  aud  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  colonial  militia — a necessary  measure 
in  his  plan  of  campaign.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the 
bank  200,000,000  pesetas  in  5-pcr-cent.  bonds  were  is- 
sued, supported  by  a pledge  of  the  Spanish  customs,  and 
with  this  assistance  the  administration  expected  to  meet 
the  demands  on  Cuban  account  until  April.  The  Cortes 
then  to  assemble  would  be  expected  to  frame  new  plans 
for  assisling  the  Cuban  Treasury. 

It  will  thus  he  recognized  that  the  fiction  of  paying  the 
cost  of  the  war  out  of  the  Cuban  Treasury  has  been  main- 
tained from  the  first,  hut  when  examined  clyarlv  it  seems 
to  have  no  foundation.  It  is  Spain  that  has  given  the 
money,  and  Spanish  resources  that  have  been  mortgaged 
to  obtain  this  money.  Upwards  of  800,000.000  pesetas 
in  5-pter-cent.  bonds,  redeemable  at  par  in  eight  years, 
with  (he  hypothecary  guarantee  of  the  Spanish  customs 
revenje.  have  been  issued  since  the  outbreak  in  Cuba, 
and  tflis  represents  about  one-half  of  the  real  debt  thus 
created.  For  700.000,000  of  the  Cuban  bonds  authorized 
in  1890  have  been  issued  since  1895,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  two  issues  is  held  by  Spaniards  or  Cuban  loyalists. 
Naturally  the  final  settlement  of  this  debt  will  present 
very  important  and  troublesome  political  and  financial 
problems.  In  Jbe  royal  decree  establishing  home-rule  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  the  reference  to  this  question  was 
eloquent  in  its  evasion  of  the  real  issue.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  Spanish  Parliament  would  later  on  be  asked  to 
“devise  the  means  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  debt  that 
burdens  the  Spanish  and  Cuban  treasuries,  and  the  debt 
that  will  have  been  contracted  up  to  the  close  of  the  war; 
and  in  this  law  will  be  fixed  the  share  corresponding  to 
the  two  treasuries,  and  the  special  means  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  redemption,  and  reimburse,  if  needs  be,  the 
capital.”  Suppose  Spain  loses  Cuba,  as  is  most  probable, 
what  remedy'  have  these  bondholders  outside  of  the  Span- 
ish Treasury?  And  if  Cuba  is  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  quiet  this  claim  by 
some  important  concessions  from  us?  Certain  it  is  that 
Cuba  will  be  in  no  position  to  meet  the  interest  on  even  a 
small  part  of  the  debt  nominally  Cuban. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered:  the  sources  of  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  Spanish  government  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Spain. 

It  has  been  shown  that  outside  of  new  arrangements 
in  certain  monopolies  the  Spanish  government  has  only 
lately  touched  the  existing  scheme  of  taxes  and  duties. 
On  the  elasticity  of  these  imposts  must  depend  the  ability 
to  obtaiu  the  money  needed  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
existing  debt  ami  that  on  the  debt  to  be  created.  The 
receipts  in  1895-6  were  obtained  from  the  following  prin- 
cipal sources: 


Land  find  building  tax  189,476,000 

Customs 111,478,000 

Tobacco 89.996,000 

Octrois 72, 202.000 

Stamp  duties 47.918,000 

Taxes  on  Industrial  and  cninnu-irinl  ciunpnnics 36,244,000 

Exemption  from  military  service 30, *293, 000 

Succession  and  legacy  duties 29,948.000 

Retained  sums  on  payments  and  tieusions 25,227,488 

Lotteries 22,480,000 


No  other  single  duties  yielded  as  much  ns  20,000,000 
pesetas.  From  alcoholic  liquors  only  2,368,000  pesetas 
and  from  sugar  only  14.000.000  pesetas  were  obtained. 
The  items  named  gave  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  totid 
revenue  collected  in  1895-6,  and  must  he  the  sources  to 
be  further  tapped  for  revenue,  unless  entirely  new  taxes 
be  devised.  The  customs  cannot  be  made  more  remuner- 
ative without,  a reduction  in  the  present  very  high  and 
protective  tariff,  framed  in  1892.  and  any  reduction  would 
encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  industrial  interests 
now  supposed  to  he  benefited.  Tobacco  and  stamp  duties 
are  as  productive  as  they  can  he.  as  they  arc  farmed  out, 
and  that  means  little  relaxation  of  vigilance  in  collection. 
Lotteries  are  no  longer  a certain  source  of  revenue,  and 
taxes  on  legacies  are  not  very  elastic.  The  purchase  of 
exemption  from  military  service  lias  brought  in  more 
than  100,000,000  pesetas  in  three  years,  hut  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a temporary  resource,  however 
profitable  at  present.  The  octrois  are  connected  with 
local  considerations  which  would  make  any  change  diffi- 
cult and  requiring  time.  So  that  in  distilled  spirits  and 
possibly  in  sugar  only  can  Spain  expect  to  obtain  addi- 
tional revenue  to  any  amount.  Spirits  are  now  very 
lightly  taxed,  and  vet  a new  duty  might  fail  by  encour- 
aging illicit  manufacture  or  smuggling.  Spanish  finan- 
ciers believe  that  the  laud  tax  could  he  made  much  more 
remunerative  than  it  is,  provided  a new  valuation  (cadas- 
tre) be  made,  and  greater  risror  applied  in  its  collection. 
To  make  a new  apportionment  would  require  years,  and 
even  then  might  prove  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  ex- 
isting one,  which  is  evaded  by  collusion  of  flic  assessors. 

The  results  of  the  ye  ar  1 896-7  gave  a net  revenue  of 
736,627,000  pesetas  against  706.368.000  pesetas  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  an  increase  due  to  the  activity  <>f  the  monop- 
olies and  temporary  conditions,  such  as  the  imports  of 
grain,  because  of  the  short  home  crops  and  the  purchase 


of  exemption  from  military  service.  Taxes  in  general 
showed  a reduced  yield,  and  it  is  only  by  regarding  the 
immediate  future  in  the  most  optimistic  light  that  hope 
of  an  nctunl  balancing  of  the  budget  can  be  entertained. 
The  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  increasing  each  year 
with  the  absolute  certainly  tliat  belongs  to  permanent  de- 
mands. An  immense  floating  debt,  liable  to  be  called  in 
any  emergency,  in  itself  constitutes  a serious  menace,  as 
no  form  of  indebtedness  is  so  dangerous  to  the  Treasury. 
Yet  an  economist  of  standing  thus  sums  up  the  financial 
situation  of  Spain:  “In  spite  of  the  existing  crisis  in 
Spain  and  her  colouies.  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  extreme 
protection,  in  spite  of  the  abuses  of  administration,  its 
financial  position  is  already  very  favorable,  and  permits 
the  supposition  that  with  "the  natural  resources  of  the 
peninsula,  with  the  proof  of  vitality  shown  hv  its  thrift, 
its  middle  class  and  its  capitalists,  in  the  domestic  loans 
and  enterprises  of  every  description,  the  Spanish  nation 
will  find  relief,  and  will  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations  on 
the  day  it  is  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the  Cuban  question.” 

As  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  the  Bank  of  Spain 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  financial  burdens  since  1895. 
Even  before  that  year  its  position  as  a hank  was  peculiar, 
by  reason  of  the  immense  advances  it  had  made  to  the 
state.  In  July.  1894,  its  capital  and  reserve  amounted  to 
about  165,000,000  pesetas.  It  bad  given  to  the  stale  a 
permanent  loan  of  150,000.000  pesetas,  and  in  addition  ad- 
vances upwards  of  620,000,000  pesetas  secured  by  bonds 
and  Treasury  obligations  of  various  kinds.no  large  part 
of  which  could  he  disposed  of  without  creating  a panic* 
As  the  deposits  in  the  bank  were  only  350,000.000  pesetas, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  true  resources  of  the  hank,  and 
the  grentcr  part  of  the  circulating  notes  in  excess,  had 
been  loaned  to  the  government. 

The  circulation  at  this  time  was  about  944,500,000  pe- 
setas, and  the  holdings  of  specie  were  428,000,000  pesetas, 
of  which  more  than  one-half,  230,000,000  pesetas,  was  in 
silver.  Since  1894  the  situation  has  become  more  critical. 
The  amount  of  gold  has  increased  nearly  one-fifth,  of  sil- 
ver one  eighth,  and  of  circulating  notes  nearly  one-third. 
In  1894  the  issue  of  notes  was  excessive,  for  the  deprecia- 
tion as  indicated  in  the  exchanges  was  27  per  cent.,  and  is 
now  over  33  per  cent.  It  is  nut  discoverable  how  much 
of  the  government  securities  are  at  present  held  !>y  the 
hank,  but  it  has  been  so  large  that  only  a few  months  ago 
relief  was  made  necessary,  and  a small  part  of  the  sums 
/lue  to  :the  bank  was  paid  out  of  the  current  popular 
loans. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  look  upon  Spain  as  actually 
bankrupt.  On  the  verge  of  it  she  must  he,  and  her  finances 
at  home  seem  to  be  hopelessly  deranged.  Her  4 -per  cent, 
bonds,  which  sold  at  80  three  years  ago,  are  now  quoted  at 
51,  and  the  paper  circulation  is  depreciated  one  third  of 
its  face  value.  From  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
a lesson  may  be  learned.  In  July,  1864,  the  paper  dollar 
(“  greenback  ”)  had  depreciated  so  far  ns  to  be  worth  only 
88.7  cents  in  gold — a depreciation- nearly  twice  that  now 
reached  by  the  Spanish  note.  Yet  recovery  of  value  was 
accomplished  in  one  case,  and  it  does  not  seem  improb- 
able that  Spain  could  do  the  same  when  freed  from  the 
cancer  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MINK  HOST  I-.UNS  HIS  LAST  RACE. 

HEARTY  were  the  greetings  when  the  soldiers 
found  us  all  safe  and  sound.  They  shook  us 
again  bv  the  hand.  They  clapped  us  on  the 
back.  They  examined  professionally  the  dead 
who  lay  strewn  about. 

“A  good  stroke!  Well  smitten!”  they  cried  as  they 
turned  them  over,  like  spectators  who  applaud  at  a game 
they  can  all  understand.  Specially  did  they  compliment 
me  on  my  axe-work.  Never  had  anything  like  it  been 
seen  in  Plassenburg.  The  head  of  the  yearling  calf  was 
duly  exhibited,  when  the  neatness  of  the  blow  and  the 
exactness  of  the  aim  at  the  weakest  jointing  were  prodi- 
giously admired. 

The  good  fellows,  mellow  with  the  Burgomeistcr’s 
small-ale,  were  growing  friendly  beyond  all  telling,  when 
in  the  light  of  the  offertory  taper,  now  growing  hegut- 
tered  and  burning  low,  there  appeared  the  Lady  Y'solinde. 

You  never  saw  so  quick  a change  in  any  men.  The 
heartiest  reveller  forthwith  became  silent,  and  slunk  be- 
hind his  neighbor.  Knees  shook  beneath  stalwart  frames, 
and  there  seemed  a very  general  tendency  to  get  down 
upon  marrow- hones. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  stood  before  them,  strangely  differ- 
ent from  the  slim  willowy  maiden  I had  seen  her.  She 
looked  almost  imperial  in  her  demeanor. 

“You  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  ready  obedience,* 
she  said ; “ the  Prince  will  not  forget  your  service.  Take 
away  that  offal!” 

She  pointed  to  the  dead  rascals  on  the  floor. 

And  the  men,  muttering  something  that  sounded  to  me 
like  “Yes,  your  Highness!”  hastened  to  obey. 

“Did  you  say  ‘Yes,  your  Highness’?”  I asked  one  of 
them,  who  seemed  by  his  air  of  command  to  he  the 
superior  among  them. 

“ Aye,”  answered  he,  dryly;  “ it  is  a term  usually  applied 
to  the  Lady  Y'soliiide,  Princess  of  Plassenburg.” 

I was  never  more  smitten,  dazed,  and  dumb  in  my  life. 
Ysolinde,  the  daughter  of  Master  Gerard,  the  maid  who 
had  read  my  fate  in  the  ink -pool,  whom  I had  “made 
suffer,”  according  to  her  own  telling — she  the  Princess  of 
Plassenburg! 

Ah!  I had  it  now.  Here  at  last  was  the  explanation  of 
the  threadbare  and  inexplicable  jest  of  Jorian  and  Boris — 
"The  Prince  hath  a Princess,  and  she  is  oft  upon  her 
travels!” 

But  what  a Wcndish  barking  about  so  small  a hone!  I 
have  heard  an  emperor  proclaimed  with  less  cackle. 

Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenburg  — yes,  that  made  a 
difference.  And  I had  taken  her  hand— I,  the  son  of  the 
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Red  Axe— I,  the  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolfmark! 
Well,  after  all,  she  had  sought  me,  not  I her.  And  then, 
the  little  Helene — what  would  she  make  of  it?  I longed 
greatly  to  find  an  opportunity  to  tell  her.  It  might  teach 
her  in  what  manner  to  cut  her  cloth. 

The  archers  of  the  Prince  camped  with  us  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  the  place  of  the  outcast  crew.  They  behaved 
well  (though  their  forbearance  was  perhaps  as  much 
owing  to  the  near  presence  of  the  Princess  as  to  any  in- 
herent virtue  iu  the  men  of  the  bow)  to  the  women  aud 
children,  who  remained  huddled  in  the  corners. 

Then  came  the  dawn,  swift-foot  from  the  east.  A fair 
dawn  it  was,  the  sun  rising,  not  through  barred  clouds, 
with  the  lightest  at  the  horizon  (which  is  the  foul-weather 
dawn),  hut  through  streamers  aud  bannerets  that  fluttered 
upwards  and  fired  to  crimson  and  gold  as  he  rose. 

We  rode  among  a subdued  people,  and  ere  we  went  the 
Princess  called  for  the  Burgnmcister  and  bade  him  send 
to  Plassenburg  the  lnndlord,  so  soon  as  he  should  he 
fouud,  and  also  the  heads  of  the  half-dozen  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  infl. 

Then,  indeed,  there  was  a turmoil  and  n wailing  to 
speak  aliout.  Women  folk  crowded  out  of  the  huts  and 
kissed  the  white  feet  of  the  palfrey  that  bore  the  Lady 
Y'soliiide. 

“Have  mercy!"  they  wailed;  “show  kindness,  great 
Princess!  Here  are  our  men,  unwounded  and  unhurt, 
that  have  lain  by  our  sides  all  the  night.  The}'  arc  inno- 
cent of  all  intent  of  evil— of  every  dark  deed.  iVh,  lady, 
send  them  not  to  your  prisons.  We  shall  never  see  them 
more,  and  they  are  all  we  have,  and  our  children.  ’Tis 
they  bring  in  the  bread  to  l his  drear  spot !” 

“ Produce  me  your  husbands,  then  !”  said  the  Lady 
Y'soliiide. 

YVhereat  the  women  ran  and  brought  a number  of 
frowsy  aud  bleared  men,  all  unwounded,  save  one  that 
had  a broken  head. 

Then  Y'solinde  call  to  theBurgomeister:  “ Come  hither, 
chief  of  a thievish  municipality;  tell  me  if  these  be  indeed 
these  women’s  husbands.” 

The  Burgomeister,  a pallid,  pouch-mouthed  man.  trem- 
ulously brick-dusty,  like  everything  else  in  the  village  of 
Erdberg,  came  forward  and  examined  the  men. 

“ Every  . man  to  his  woman!” he  ordered  brusquely,  and 
the  women  went  and  stood  each  by  her  own  husband — 
the  men  shamefaced  and  hangdog,  the  women  anxious 
and  pale.  Some  of  the  last  threw  a protecting  nrm  about 
their  husbands,  which  they  for  tiie  most  part  appeared  to 
resent.  In  every  case  the  woman  looked  the  more  capable 
and  intelligent,  the  men  being  apparently  mere  boors. 

"They  are  ail  their  true  husbands — at  least  so  far  as  one 
can  know!”  answered  the  Burgomeister, cautiously'. 

"Then,”  said  the  lady,  “bid  them  catch  the  innkeeper 
and  send  him  to  Plassenburg,  and  these  others  can  abide. 
But  if  they  find  him  not,  they  must  all  come  instead  of 
him." 

The  men  started  at  her  words,  their  faces  brightening 
wonderfully,  and  they  were  out  of  the  door  before  we 
could  count  ten.  We  mounted  our  horses,  and  under  the 
very  humble  guidance  of  the  Burgomeister,  who  led  the 
Princess’s  palfrey,  we  were  soon  out  again  upon  the  high 
table -land.  Here  we  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  breezes 
which  swept  with  morning  freshness  across  the  scrubby 
undergrowths  of  oak  and  broom,  and  the  sight  of  misty 
wisps  of  cloud  scudding  and  whisking  about  the  distant 
peaks  behind  which  lay  the  city  of  Plassenburg. 

We  had  not  properly  won  clear  of  the  ravines,  when  we 
heard  a grent  shouting  and  turmoil  behind  us — so  that  I 
hastened  to  look  to  my  weapons.  For  I saw  the  archers 
instinctively  draw  their  quarrels  and  bolt -pouches  off 
their  backs,  to  be  in  readiness  upon  their  left  hips. 

But  it  was  only  the  rabble  of  men  and  women  who  had 
been  threatened,  the  dwellers  in  those  twelve  houses  next 
the  inn,  who  came  dragging  our  brick-faced  knave  of  a 
host,  with  that  hard  - polished  countenance  of  Ills  gone 
slack  and  clammy— slate-gray  in  color,  too,  all  the  red  tar. 
clean  gone  out.  of  it. 

“ Mercy— mercy,  grent  lady  I"  he  cried.  “ I pray  you, 
do  execution  on  me  here  and  now.  Carry  me  not  to  the 
extreme  tortures.  Death  clears  all.  And  I own  that  for 
my  crimes  I well  deserve  to  die.  But  save  me  from  the 
estrappado.  from  the  torment  of  the  rack.  I run  nn  old 
man,  and  could  not  endure.” 

The  Lady  Y'solinde  looked  at  him,  and  her  emerald 
eyes  held  a steely  glitter  in  their  depths. 

“ I am  neither  judge  nor — ” I think  she  was  going  to 
say  “executioner,”  but  she  remembered  in  time,  and  fur 
my  sake  was  silent,  which  I thought  was  both  gracious 
and  charming  of  her.  She  resumed  in  a softer  tone: 
“ What  sentence,  then,  would  you  desire,  thus  confessing 
your  guilt?” 

“ That  I might  end  myself  over  the  cliff  there!”  said  the 
innkeeper,  pointing  to  the  cliff  along  the  edge  of  which 
we  were  t iding. 

“See,  then,  I lint  lie  is  well  ended!”  said  the  Princess, 
briefly,  to  Jorian. 

“ Good !”  said  Jorian,  saluting. 

And  very  coolly  betook  himself  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
where  lie  primed  his  piece  anew  and  blew  up  bis  match. 

" Loom*  the  man  and  stand  lmck!”  cried  the  Princess. 

A moment  he  stood  nerving  himself.  A moment  he 
hung  on  the  thin  edge  of  his  resolve.  The  slack  gray 
face  worked  convulsively;  the  white  lips  moved;  the 
hands  were  gripped  close  to  his  sides,  as  though  to  run  a 
race  His  whole  body  seemed  to  shrink  and  fall  in  upon 
itself. 

“ The  torture!  The  terrible  torture!”  lie  shrieked  aloud, 
ami  ran  Swiftly  from  between  the  men  who  had  held  him. 
Between  the  path  and  the  verge  of  the  cliff  from  which 
lie  was  suffered  to  east  himself  there  stretched  some  thir- 
ty or  forty  yards  of  fine  green  turf.  The  old  man  ran  as 
though  at  a village  fair  for  some  wager  of  slippery  pig's 
tail,  hut  the  face  of  him  was  like  Death  and  Hell  following 
after. 

At  the  cliff’s  edge  he  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  went 
headlong  down,  to  our  watching  eyes  ns  slowly  ns  if  he 
sank  through  water.  None  of  us  who  were  ou  the  path 
saw  more  of  him.  But  Jorian  craned  over,  regarding  the 
man's  end  calmly,  and  even  critically.  And  when  he"  lmd 
satisfied  himself  t lint  that  which  was  done  was  properl v 
done,  as  coolly  as  before  he  slowed  away  his  match  in  his 
cover-lire,  mounted  his  horse,  nnd  rode  toward  us. 

He  nodded  to  the  Princess.  “ Good,  my  Lady!"  quoth 
lie.  for  all  comment. 

“ I saved  a charge  that  time!”  said  he  to  his  companion. 
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“AT  THE  CLIFF’S  EDGE  HE  LEAPED  HIGH  INTO  THE  AIR,  AND  WENT  HEADLONG  DOWN.” 


“Good!"  quoth  Boris,  in  his  turn. 

We  had  now  a safe  and  noble  escort,  and  the  way  to 
Plassenburg  was  easy.  The  face  of  the  country  gradually 
changed.  No  more  was  it  the  pray,  wistful  plain  of  the 
Wolfmark  upon  which  our  Red  Tower  looked  down.  No 
more  did  vve  ride  through  the  marly,  dusty,  parched  lands, 
in  which  were  the  ravines  and  cavern  villages,  of  which 
Erdberg  was  the  chief.  But  green,  well-watered  valleys 
and  mountains  wooded  to  the  top  lay  all  about  us — a plea- 
sant land,  a fertile  land,  and,  as  the  Princess  had  said,  a 
land  in  which  the  strong  hand  of  Karl  the  Prince  had 
long  made  “the  broom-bush  keep  the  cow.” 

I had  all  along  been  possessed  with  great  desire  to 
meet  the  Prince  of  so  noble  and  well -cared  - for  a land, 
-and  perhaps  also  to  meet  the  husband  of  so  extraordinary 
a Princess. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PRINCK  JEHU  MIU.KU’S  SON. 

Fou  now  when  she  was  in  her  own  country,  and  as 
good  as  any  queen  thereof,  I found  the  Lady  Ysolinde  in 
no  wise  different  from  what  she  had  been  in  the  city  of 
Thorn  and  in  her  father’s  house.  She  called  me  often  to 
ride  beside  her,  Helene  being  on  my  other  side,  while  the 
Lubber  Fiend,  who  bad  saved  all  our  lives,  gambolled 
about,  and  came  to  her  to  be  petted  like  a lapdog  of  some 
monstrous  sort.  He  licked  his  lips  and  twisted  his  eyes 
in  ecstasy  till  only  the  whites  were  visible  whenever  the 
Princess  laid  her  hand  on  his  head,  so  that  it  was  as 
much  as  the  archers  of  the  guard  could  do  to  hide  their 
laughter  in  their  beards.  But  hide  it  they  did,  having  a 
wholesome  awe  of  the  emerald  eyes  of  their  mistress,  or 
perhaps  of  the  steely  light  which  sometimes  came  iulo 
them. 

It  was  growing  twilight  upon  the  third  day  (for  there 
were  no  adventures  worth  dwelling  upon  after  that  among 
the  cavern  dwellings  of  Erdberg),  when  for  the  first  time 
we  saw  the  towers  of  Plassenhurg  crowning  « hill,  with 
its  river  winding  slow  beneath.  We  were  yet  a good 
many  miles  from  it,  when  down  the  dusty  road  towards  us 
came  a horseman,  and  fifty  yards  or  so  behind  him  an- 
other. 

“The  Prince— none  rides  like  our  Karl!”  said  Jorian, 
under  his  breath,  but  withal  proudly. 

“He  comes  alone!”  said  I,  wonderingly.  For  indeed 
Duke  Casimir  of  the  Wolfsberg  never  went  ten  lances’ 
length  from  his  castle  without  a small  army  at  his  tail 

“ Even  so!”  replied  Jorian;  “ it  is  ever  his  custom.  The 
officer  who  follows  behind  him  has  his  work  cut  out — 
and  basted.  Not  for  nothing  is  our  Karl  called  Prince 
Jehu  Miller’s-Son,  for  indeed  lie  rhles  most  furiously." 

Before  there  was  time  for  more  words  between  us,  a 
•tall,  grim  faced,  pleasant  - eyed  man  of  fifty  rode  up  at 
a furious  gallop.  The  first  thing  I noticed  about  him 
was  that  his  hair  was  exactly  the  same  color  as  his  horse 
— au  iron  pray,  rusty  a little,  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  with 
iron  that  had  been  years  in  the  wet. 

He  took  off  his  hat  courteously  to  the  Princess. 

“ I bid  you  welcome,  my  noble  lady,”  said  he,  smiling; 
“ the  cages  are  ready  for  the  new  importations.” 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  reached  a hand  for  her  husband  to 
kiss,  which  he  did  with  singular  gentleness.  But,  so  far 
as  I could  see,  she  neither  looked  at  him  even  once,  nor  yet 
so  much  as  spoke  a word  to  him.  Presently  lie  .questioned 
her  directly:  “And  who  may  this  fair  young  damsel 
be  who  has  done  tne  the  honor  to  journey  to  my  country?” 

“She  is  Helene, called  Helene  Gottfried  of  Thorn,  and 
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has  come  to  be  one  of  my  maids  of  honor,”  answered  the 
Lady  Ysolinde,  looking  straight  before  her  into  the  gath- 
ering mist,  which  began  to  collect  in  white  ponds  and 
streaks  here  and  there  athwart  the  valley. 

The  Prince  gave  the  Little  Playmate  a kindly  ironic 
look  out  of  bis  gray  eyes,  which,  as  I interpreted  it,  had 
for  meaning,  “Then  God  help  thee,  little  one— ’tis  well 
thou  knowest  not  what  is  before  thee.” 

“ And  this  young  man  ?’’  said  the  Prince,  nodding 
across  to  me. 

But  1 answered  for  myself. 

“ I am  the  son  of  the  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolf- 
mark,”  said  I.  “I  had  no  stomach  for  such  work.  There- 
fore, as  I was  shortly  to  be  made  my  father’s  assistant,  I 
have  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  your  Highness,  in 
the  hopes  that  you  will  permit  me  the  exercise  of  arms  in 
your  army  in  another  and  more  honorable  fashion." 

“ I have  promised  him  a regiment!”  said  the  Princess, 
speaking  quickly. 

“ What— of  leaden  soldiers  ?"  answered  the  Prince, 
looking  at  her  mighty  soberly. 

“ Your  Highness  is  pleased  to  be  brutal,"  answered  the 
Lady  Ysolinde.  “ It  is  your  ordinary  idea  of  humor!” 

A kind  of  quaint  humility  sat  on  the  face  of  the 
Prince. 

“ 1 but  thought  that  your  Highness  could  have  nothing 
else  in  her  mind — seeing  that  our  Plassenburg  regiments 
will  only  accept  men-of  some  years  and  experience  to  lead 
them.  But  the  little  soldiers  of  metal  are  not  so  queasy 
of  stomach.” 

“May  it  please  your  Highness,”  said  I,  earnestly,  “I 
will  be  content  to  begin  with  carrying  a pike,  so  that  I 
be  permitted  iu  any  fashion  to  fight  against  your  ene- 
mies.” 

Jorian  and  Boris  came  lip  and  saluted  at  this  point, 
like  twin  mechamguard.  Then  they  stood  silent  and 
waiting. 

The  Prince  nodded  in  token  that  they  had  permission 
to  speak. 

“ With  the  sword  the  lad  fights  well,”  said  Boris.  “Is 
it  not  so,  Jorian?” 

“ Good!"  said  Jorian. 

“ And  with  the  broad  axe  he  slashes  about  him  like  nn 
angel  from  heaven — not  so,  Boris?”  said  Jorian. 

“ Good!”  said  Boris. 

“ Can  you  ride?”  said  the  Prince. 

“ Aye,  sire,”  said  I.  For  indeed  I could,  and  no  shame 
to  say  it. 

“ That  horse  of  his  is  blown;  give  him  your  fresh  one!” 
said  he  to  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  him.  “ And 
do  you  show  these  good  folk  to  their  quarters.” 

Hardly  was  I mounted  before  the  Prince  set  spurs  to 
his  beast,  and,  with  a casual  wave  of  his  hand  to  the 
Princess  and  her  train,  he  was  off. 

“ Ride!"  he  cried  to  me.  And  was  presently  almost 
out  of  sight,  stretching  his  horse’s  gray  belly  to  the  earth 
like  a courser  dog  after  a hare. 

Well  was  it  for  me  that  I had  learned  to  ride  in  a hard 
school  — that  is,  upon  the  unbroken  colts  which  were 
brought  in  for  the  mounting  of  the  Duke  Casimir’s  sol- 
diery. For  the  horse  that  I had  been  given  took  the  bit 
between  his  teeth  and  pursued  so  fiercely  after  his  stable 
companion  that  I could  scarce  restrain  him  from  passing 
the  Prince.  But  our  way  lay  homeward,  so  that  though 
I was  in  no  way  able  to  guide  or  control  my  charger,  yet 
presently  the  Prince  and  I were  clattering  through  the 
town  of  Plassenburg  like  two  fiends  riding  headlong  to 
the  pit. 


Within  the  town  the  Inmps  were  being  lit  in  the  booths, 
the  folks  busy  marketing,  and  the  watchmen  already  per- 
ambulating the  city  and  crying  at  the  street  corners. 

But  as  the  Prince  and  I' drove  furiously  through,  like 
pursuer  and  pursued,  the  busy  streets  cleared  themselves 
in  a twinkling,  and  we  rode  through  lanes  of  faces  yel- 
low in  the  lamp-light,  or  in  the  darker  places  blurs  of 
scrabbled  whiteness.  So  I leaned  forward  and  let  the 
beast  take  his  chance  of  uneven  causeway  or  open  sewer. 

I expected  nothing  less  than  a broken  neck,  and  for  at' 
least  half  a mile  as  we  flew  upwards  to  the  castle  I think 
that  the  certainly  of  naught  worse  than  a broken  arm. 
would  positively  have  pleasured  me.  At  least  I would 
very  willingly  have  compounded  my  chances  for  that. 

Presently,  without  drawing  rein,  we  flew  beneath  the  - 
dark  outer  port  of  the  castle,  clattered  through  a court, 
paved  with  slippery  blocks  of  stone,  thundered  over  a 
noble  drawbridge,  plunged  into  a long  and  gloomy  arch- 
way, and  finally  came  out  in  a bright  inner  palace  court 
with  lamps  lit  all  nbout  it. 

I was  at  the  Prince’s  bridle  ere  he  could  dismount. 

“ You  can  ride,  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried!”  he  said.  “I 
think  I will  make  you  my  orderly  officer." 

And  so  he  went  within,  without  a word  more  of  praise 
or  welcome. 

There  came  past  just  at  that  moment  nn  ancient  coun- 
cillor clad  in  a long  robe  of  black  velvet,  with  broad 
facings  and  rosettes  of  scarlet.  He  was  carrying  a roll  of 
papers  in  his  hand. 

“ What  said  the  Prince  to  you,  young  sir.  if  I may  ask 
without  offence?”  said  he.  looking  at  me  with  a curiously 
sly  upward  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  as  if  lie 
suspected  me  of  a fixed  intention  to  tell  him  a lie  in  any 
case. 

“ If  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,”  answered  I, 
rather  piqued  at  his  tone,  “the  Prince  informed  me  that 
1 could  ride,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  me  his  orderly 
officer.  And  he  called  me  not  ‘young  sir,’  but  Captain 
Hugo  Gottfried.” 

“How  long  has  he  known  you?”  said  Hie  Chief  Coun- 
cillor of  State.  For  so  by  his  habit  I found  him  to  be. 

“ Half  an  hour  or  thereby,”  answered  I. 

“God  help  this  kingdom!”  cried  the  old  man.  tripping 
off,  flirting  his  hand  hopelessly  in  the  air.  “If  he  hail 
known  you  only  ten  minutes  you  would  have  been  either 
Prime  Minister  or  Commundcr-in-Chiof  of  the  army.” 

It  was  in  this  strange  fashion  that  1 entered  the  service 
of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg — a service  which  I shall  ever 
look  back  upon  with  gratitude,  and  count  as  having 
brought  me  all  the  honors  and  most  of  the  pleasures  of 
my  life. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  afterwards  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets and  the  thunder  of  the  new  leathern  cannon  an- 
nounced that  the  Princess  and  her  train  were  eiiteiing  the 
palace.  The  Prince  came  down  to  greet  them  on  the 
threshold  iu  a new  and  magnificent  dress. 

“The  Prince’s  offleer-in-waiting  to  attend  upon  his 
Highness!”  cried  a herald  in  tiue  raiment  of  blue  and 
yellow. 

I looked  aliout  for  the  man  who  was  to  be  my  superior 
in  my  new  office — that  is,  if  Prince  Karl  should  prove  to 
have  spoken  in  earnest. 

“The  Prince’s  orderly  to  attend  upon  him!”  again  pro- 
claimed the  herald,  more  impatiently. 

I saw  every  eye  turn  upon  me,  and  I began  to  feel  a 
gentle  heat  come  over  me.  Presently  I was  blushing  fu- 
riously. For  I was  still  in  my  riding  clothes,  and  even 
they  had  not  been  changed  after  the  adventure  of  the 
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Comment  is  superfluous.  The  zealous  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen have  wasted  their  time  and  enthusiasm.  What 
have  they  done  except,  like  Ilamlet'a  “famous  ape,”  to 
unpeg  the  basket  into  which  they  had  crept,  aud  break 
their  own  necks  down?  What  kind  of  physical  con- 
dition an  orchestra  can  be  kept  in,  how  much  lime  and 
nerve  vigor  it  will  have  for  fine  concert-work,  when  it  is 
the  Metropolitan’s  band  — and,  we  suspect,  largely  the 
Metropolitan’s  old  band — beginning  work  in  November 
and  ending  it  in  the  spring?  Some  seventy  perform- 
ances arc  to  be  played,  and  Sunday  coucerts  and  what 
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Brick-dust  Town.  So  that  they  were 
in  no  wise  fitting  to  attend  upon  a 
mighty  Prince. 

The  Prince  of  Plasseuburg  looked 
round. 

“ Ha!”  he  said,  “ this  is  not  well— I 
had  forgotten.  My  orderly  ought  to 
have  been  duly  arrayed  by  this  time.” 

“Pardon,  my  Prince,”  said  I,  “but 
all  the  apparel  I have  is  upon  my 
sumpter-horse,  whicli  comes  in  the 
traiu  of  the  Princess.” 

My  master  looked  right  and  left  in 
his  quickly  imperious  aud  yet  humor- 
ous manner. 

“Here,  Count  von  Reuss.”  he  said, 
to  a tail,  handsome,  heavily  jowled 
young  man,  “strip  off  thy  fine  coat 
for  an.  hour,  aud  lend  it  to  my  new 
officer  in-waiting.  The  ladies  will  ad- 
mire thee  more  than  ever  in  thy  fine 
flowered  waistcoat,  with  silk  sleeves 
and  purfles  of  lace!” 

The  young  man,  von  Reuss,  looked 
as  if  he  desired  much  to  tell  the  Prince 
to  go  and  be  hanged.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  bearing  of  Karl  of 
Plassenburg — usurper,  as  they  called 
him — the  like  of  which  for  commnml 
I have  never  seen  in  the  countenance 
and  manner  of  any  lawfully  begotten 
prince  of  the  world. 

So,  beckoning  me  into  an  antecham- 
ber, and  swearing  evilly  under  his 
breath  all  the  time,  the  young  man 
stripped  off  his  fine  coat,  and  offered 
it  to  me  with  one  hand,  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  me.  He  gave  it,  indeed,  churlishly, 
as  one  might  give  a dole  to  a loathsome  beggar  to  be  rid 
of  his  importunity. 

“ 1 thank  you,  sir,”  said  I,  “ but  more  for  your  obedi- 
ence to  the  Prince  than  for  the  fashion  of  your  courtesy  to 
me.” 

Yet  for  all  that  he  answered  me  never  a syllable,  but 
turned  his  head  and  played  with  his  mustache,  till  his 
man-servant  brought  him  another  coat. 

[TO  UE  OONTINUhD.] 


MUSIC. 

Hostess  Quickly,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  a soul 
above  little  theological  hinderances.  “ What’s  a joint  of 
mutton  or  so  in  a whole  Lent?”  she  exclaims  with  scorn. 
The  days  when  concert  performances  betweeu  Ash- Wednes- 
day and  Easter  meant  a few  routine  mntters  smuggled  in, 
without  any  one's  thinking  of  referring  to  the  season  by 
their  circulars,  are  bravely  past.  The  musical  joints  of 
mutton  are  very  large,  aud  their  cuts  arc  ticketed  “ Lenten  ” 
amusingly.  Awhile  ago  we  had  only  Lenten  lectures 
and  evening  classes  and  so  forth.  Now  we  have  “ Lenten 
orchestral  concerts  ” (even  the  Chicago  Orchestra  employs 
that  term),  we  have  “Lenten”  piano -forte  recitals,  we 
have  “Lenten  violoncello  recitals,”  and  “Lenten”  ma- 
tinees of  chamber- music,  “Lenten  song -concerts,”  and 
dear  knows  what  not,  all  labelled  with  the  same  dubious 
suitability.  Really  it  is  a wonder  that  we  have  not  yet 
“Lenten”  comic  opera,  and  Holy- Week  vaudevilles— so 
temporal  rather  than  spiritual  a meaning  does  the  word 
seem  to  possess  in  the  minds  of  managers  of  music.  It 
would  be  well  to  allow  this  overworked  reference  to  re- 
main in  the  dictionary,  or  at  least  in  its  proper  company, 
unless  — as  some  needlessly  aesthetic  enthusiasts  would 
have  the  world  believe — art  and  religion  are  tantamount. 

A mighty  satisfaction  was  felt  by  Tammas  Haggart,  of 
Thrums,  in  his  “sense  o’  humor.”  The  outcomes— aud 
incomes— of  local  musical  projects  often  can  be  viewed 
with  most  philosophy  if  we  call  to  our  aid  just  as  much 
good-nature  as  we  can  warm  up.  The  proceedings  of  the 
latest  (but,  we  hope,  not  last)  plan  to  establish  a new  local 
concert  orchestra  on  an  endowed  basis,  or  (as  the  misap- 
plied term  goes)  to  make  a “permanent”  symphony-band 
here,  certainly  need  whatever  laughter  and  cheerful  sat- 
ire may  be  expended  on  the  affair  by  persons  who  have 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  seemingly  a pleasnut  sounding 
scheme  is  spoiled  as  nently  as  possible.  By  a fine  touch  of 
absurdity,  nlmost  exactly  the  thing  was  done  to  ruin  it  of 
which  the  promoters  of  it  should  have  called  out  to  each 
other  their  loudest  “ ’Ware!”  Two  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  a good  concert-orchestra, such  ns  was  mooted, are  its 
separation  from  hack-work,  operatic  or  other,  and  money 
enough  as  a foundation  to  make  that  sort  of  engagements 
wholly  foreign  to  the  members.  The  fund  for  the  orches- 
tra, pledged  from  one  source  here  or  from  another  source 
there,  while  large  and  literally  promising,  did  not  roll  up 
to  the  needed  million  dollars  that  was  judiciously  urged 
by  several  workers  for  the  scheme.  Mr.  Grnu,  being  in 
this  city  at  the  time,  occupied  with  arranging  his  long 
operatic  campaign  for  next  winter  at  the  Metropolitan, 
saw  his  opportunity.  Mr.  Gmu  offered  to  hire  the  new 
band  for  his  entire  season,  quite  ns  he  hires  Mr.  Anton 
Seidl  for  conductorial  work.  As  Mr.  Seidl’s  musical  sit- 
uation in  New  York  (with  all  sorts  of  announcements  and 
rumors  thrown  into  the  balance)  has  from  the  first  been 
a special  bit  of  politics  entering  into  the  plan— and  riot  to 
its  best  aspects— the  proposal  of  Mr.  Grau  was  delight- 
full}'  attractive  to  the  new  orchestra’s  pioneers.  The 
committees  in  power  at  last  accounts  had  closed  with  Mr. 
Gran’s  offer.  Tims  passes  over  their  orchestra  to  the  Me- 
tropolitau’s  arduous  seventeen  weeks  of  opera  service, 
not  to  speak  of  whatever  else  may'  go  with  Mr.  Grau’s 
practical  control  of  it  for  his  work. 


not  besides.  The  relations  of  a concert-band  to  precisely 
such  special  and  mechanical  outside  duty  have  already 
been  indicated  in  a discussion  here.  To  commit  a con- 
cert-orchestra  to  them  is  ruinous.  Much  better  were  it 
to  dismiss  the  scheme.  It  is  not  in  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Seidl  as  a director  of  Wag- 
ner’s operas  to  regret  the  obvious  mixture  of  special  and 
superfluous  zealotism  for  Mr.  Seidl’s  share  in  the  project 
from  the  first.  The  plan  should  have  been  impersonal. 
There  are  other  and  better  concert-leaders  than  Mr.  Seidl. 
Overstocked  as  we  are  with  foreign  musicians,  it  would 
even  be  belter  to  import  another  one.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  new  orchestra  is  named  and  to  be  incor- 
porated is,  all  the  same,  courageously  mnde.  Its  title  will 
be  “ The  Orchestra  of  New  York.”  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  assuming  a good  deal.  “ The  Orchestra  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  for  1898-99"  would  be  bet- 
ter. Certain  concerts  from  it  are,  indeed,  promised  to  occur 
at  such  times  of  the  year  as  are  most  practicable,  because 
not  in  conflict  with  its  duty  to  Mr.  Grau  and  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan. But  enough  real  superiority  to  average  good 
work  from  the  different  concert-bands  now  busy  here  is 
not  to  be  expected.  A new  name  for  just  the  same  in- 
strumentalists heard  otherwise,  and  busy  earning  their 
bread,  butter,  and  fiddle- strings  as  they  are  earning  it 
now,  will  not  change  the  amusing  aspect  of  Mr.  Grau’s 
swift  and  exquisitely  skilful  coup  d'etat. 

The  visit  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  is  not  concluded  as 
these  lines  are  written.  But  the  impression  of  its  superb 
quality  can  hardly  be  more  definite  than  it  has  already 
become,  even  with  the  last  programmes  to  be  played 
through.  A great  many  people  must  have  felt  that  the 
climax  of  the  season  had  not  come  until  that  afternoon 
concert  at  which  Rimsky- Korsakov’s  gorgeous  “ SherztUl  ” 
Suite  was  played  (for  the  first  time  here  including  its  sec- 
ond movement,  “The  Story  of  the  Calendar  ”)  and  Richard 
Strauss’s  even  more  gorgeous  and  complex  “ Thus  Spoke 
Zarathushtra,”  heard  for  the  second  time  locally.  Each 
was  given  with  a virtuosity  that  not  only  did  splendid  jus- 
tice to  such  rich  orchestral  devices,  but  was  more  inter- 
pretative of  such  extraordinary  works  than  were  preceding 


performances  here  under  other  leader- 
ship and  by  another  splendid  orches- 
tra. Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
given  to  the  precision  and  sentiment 
of  certain  individual  musicians  in  the 
band.  That  to  the  actual  Chicago 
fraternity  had  to  be  added  a contin- 
gent of  local  instrumentalists  for  some 
effects  that  the  peculiar  programme 
in  question  demanded  does  not  alter 
the  measure  of  individual  honor  to 
the  Chicagoans.  Mr.  Thomas  held  un- 
der control  both  his  own  men  and  the 
temporary  aids  as  few  even  ns  great 
conductors  so  potently  can  do.  It  was 
not  strange  that  the  huge  audience 
became  roused  to  a degree  of  enthusi- 
asm worthy  of  the  occasion,  again  and 
again — after  the  Suite  and  the  Strauss 
tone -poem,  in  which  modcrniiy,  the 
splendor  of  up-to-date  instrumental 
diction,  the  glow  and  ■quiver  and  be- 
dazzlement  of  sheer  sensuous  musical 
effect,  cannot  farther  go.  Hearing 
such,  we  soon  become  careless  of  how 
far  they  really  carry  out  a descriptive 
programme  or  merely  suggest  it;  the 
listener  sits  thrilled  and  amazed.  And 
that  interpretation  of  Brahms’s  Sec- 
ond Symphony  on  last  Wednesday 
night — what  a lecture  on  the  contents 
of  that  great  work  of  the  last  master- 
symphonist  it  was!  . It  is  one  way'  of 
estimating  the  virtues  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra;  and  of  recognizing  the  old- 
time  breadth  of  its  present  lender’s 
mind,  that  the  demands  of  the  latest 
elaborateness  are  met  as  effectively — without  less  impres- 
siveness—as  the  simpler-stated  and  far  profounder  music 
of  the  art’s  earlier  and  brighter  day. 

Of  young  Mr.  Hofmann  it  is  now  fairer  and  easier  to 
speak  critically  than  it  was  a fortnight  ago.  He  has  ap- 
peared in  several  orchestral  concerts  and — a finer  touch- 
stone— at  his  recitals  mentioned  previously.  His  measure 
is  manifest.  He  is  still  distinctly  a young  pinnistic  prodi- 
gy— not  an  infant  one  (as  he  might  have  been  called  when 
with  us  ten  years  ago),  but  still  a young  prodigy.  Far 
from  mature  as  an  interpretative  musician, obviously  unde- 
veloped in  his  sense  of  the  psychic  in  music,  he  is  a pian- 
ist of  unusually  finished  technic,  a performer  unusual  in 
his  hand,  in  his  touch,  in  a muscular  security  aud  vigor 
that  give  noble  effectiveness  to  his  dynamics.  He  plays 
chords,  especially,  with  a solidity  and  clearness  that  haunt 
the  ear.  His  runs  are  crystalline;  his  octaves  dazzle.  All 
the  lighter  outward  equipment  of  his  profession  this  boy 
— for  boy  he  yet  is— seems  to  have  at  his  fingers’  ends. 
Dignity,  repose,  aud  fire  each  enters,  at  times, wondrously, 
into  the  work  of  so  boyish  a pianist.  But  having  said  all 
this,  there  let  us  pause  and  trust  to  the  discretion  of  our 
ears  and  common-seuse.  The  lad  has  not  depth  of  mu- 
sical insight,  by  any  means,  more  than  have  dozens  of 
other  young  players  all  the  world  over,  nc  does  not  feel 
music  half  so  much  as  he  thinks  about  his  plnying  of  it. 
He  is  yet  to  come  into  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance — 
musical  emotionality.  Rubinstein  with  him  is  the  pi- 
ano’s pedal  and  key  board;  Saint-SaCns  is  so,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin— everybody  is  more  or  less 
so.  The  deeps  of  music,  the  eloquence  of  its  gravest 
speech,  he  does  not  perceive  nor  point.  No;  as  he  is,  he 
is  a wonderful  young  pianist,  greatly  advanced  on  his  lit- 
tle-boy identity,  but  yet  with  a whole  ocean  of  sentiment 
not  in  his  surmise.  The  heart  and  the  mind  of  artistic 
manhood,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life,  they  alone  make 
the  pianist  a musician.  They  alone  teach  the  player  the 
message  between  the  lines  on  the  page.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  with  young  Hofmann,  unless  his  whole  boyhood 
be  his  undoing?  What  error  to  expect  anything  at — is  it 
here  the  age  of  eighteen,  twenty,  or  what  other?  “We 
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learn  in  suffering  wlmt  we  teach  in  song.”  The  pianist 
limy  lie  made.  The  musician,  too,  is  made,  but  made  by 
other  Ilian  professional  teaching.  Josef  Hofmann  lias  yet 
to  he  so  instructed.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  his  sake,  that 
such  seems  his  fortune.  The  inward  lessons  will  probably 
come  soon,  ami  will  multiply  impressively  enough.  Mean- 
time a voting  player,  nearly  with  his  perfected  technical 
sensibilities  and  power,  he  is  a creature  to  hear  with  con- 
stant surprise,  some  respect,  anti  many  silent  and  yet  un- 
realized expectations  of  his  gift  and  career.  At  present 
the  fashionable  and  too  largely  undiscerning  admiration 
for  the  young  man  suggests  Trumbull’s  observation  that — 
Optics  sharp  it  needs,  I ween, 

To  see  what  is  not  to  tie  seen. 

E.  Irf.n,«us  Stevenson. 


NEW  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Tiie  new  Parliament  buildings  at  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia. which  were  formally  dedicated  with  impressive 
ceremonies  on  February  10,  are  the  handsomest  public 
ediliees  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  they  cost  about  one- 
quarter  the  amount  spent  on  the  Citv  Hall  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Five  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  erect  new  build- 
ings, and  architects  were  asked  to  submit  designs.  The 
competition  was  keen,  and  over  sixty  architects  from  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  sent  in  drawings.  Two  experts 
awarded  the  prize  to  F.  M.  Rattcnbury,  of  Vancouver,  a 
young  Englishman,  who  bad  recently  come  to  the  colony. 
The  older  architects  were  disgusted,  but  of  the  superiority 
of  young  Ratienbury’s  designs  there  was  no  question.  He 
lias  personally  superintended  all  the  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  result  is  a public  building  which  is  a credit 
to  the  colony.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Rat- 
tenliury  eoinpetcd  for  the  Capitol  building  at  Olympia, 
Washington,  and  secured  the  contract,  but  was  uuable  to. 
go  on  with  the  work  because  it  was  discovered  that  he 
was  a Canadian. 

Victoria  is  built  on  an  island  shaped  like  a man’s  linnd. 
One  of  the  fingers  is  a peninsula  which  adjoins  the  island 
of  Vancouver,  and  at  about  the  centre  of  this  peninsula 
are  the  Parliament  buildings.  Thus  the}'  are  unobstruct- 
ed. and  from  the  little  bay  which  separates  the  peninsula 
from  the  main  part  of  Victoria  the  view  is  very  striking. 

There  ate  three  buildings,  the  central  one  beiug  the  ad- 
ministrative block  and  including  the  legislative  hall,  and 
the  other  two  the  Provincial  Museum  and  the  government 
printing-office.  The  central  block  is  shaped  like  a T,the 
main  entrance  being  in  the  centre  of  the  two  arms,  and 
the  great  legislative  hall  forming  the  stem  of  the  letter. 
The  two  side  structures  are  built  a little  in  front  of  the 
main  building,  and  are  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
colonnade  forty  feet  long.  The  main  entrance  is  flanked 
bv  towers  and  surmounted  by  a beautiful  dome,  which, 
rising  above  the  trees,  is  as  perfect  ns  the  Dome  at  Wash- 
ington. Under  the  arch  of  the  entrance  are  statues  of 
Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  first  surveyor  of  Victoria, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Begbie,  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
The  main  hall,  or  rotunda,  is  imposing.  The  dome  rises 
clear  for  eighty  feet,  supported  by  eight  marble  pillars. 
There  is  a dado  of  marble  eight  feet  high,  and  the  floor 
is  a mosaic  of  fine  marble,  with  a handsome  border.  Di- 
reetlv  across  the  rotunda  is  the  entrance  to  the  legislative 
hall,  protected  by  handsome  gates  of  coppered  lacquer. 
The  hall  is  sixty-one  feet  by  thirty-nine  feet  three  incites, 
and  is  surmounted  on  all  sides  by  galleries.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  twenty-two  superb  solid  Italian-marble  pil- 
lars, with  giit.  Ionic  capitals,  and  there  is  an  Italian-mar- 
ble dado  eight  feet  high. 

The  throne  is  of  carved  Indian  oak.  with  twisted  col- 
umns on  either  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a ricli  canopy. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  province  is  carved  in  oak  over- 
head. Rooms  for  the  various  officials  and  committees 
occupy  the  remainder  of  this  building.  Each  is  finished 
in  native  woods.  The  museum,  which  is  located  in  one 
of  the  side  buildings,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any 
tourist,  as  it  is  rich  in  Indian  curios  and  in  specimens  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  North. 


LONDON. 

March  7,  IMS. 

I never  remember  to  lmve  heard  so  much  feeling 
expressed  by  average  Englishmen  on  any  American  topic 
as  with  reference  to  the  Maine  disaster.  What  has  touched 
people's  hearts  here  is  the  self  restraint  and  self-control 
displayed  by  President  and  people  in  the  face  of  almost 
irresistible  temptation  to  “do  something ” strong  under 
the  sting  of  a calamity  without  precedent  or  parallel. 
The  pride  and  high  spirit  of  the  American  Teuton  never 
made  a deeper  impression  on  this  side  than  when  it  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  sulphurous  suggestions  of  the  “yel- 
low press.”  If  trouble  ensues,  there  is  no  doubt  on  which 
side  ofTeeiive  British  sympathies  will  be  shown.  The 
telegram  of  sympathy  sent  by  the  Navy  League  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  courteously  acknow- 
ledged by  him.  meant  a good  deal  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  If  all  tin*  fleets  of  ilie  Continental  powers  were  to 
sink  at  their  moorings  to-morrow  morning,  the  Navy 
League  would  despatch  no  telegram  of  regret. 

The  English  Radical  press  has  contrived  to  give  the 
impression  in  Europe  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain are  divided  on  the  subject  of  colonial  policy,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  West  Africa.  Not  only  the  French 
newspapers,  hut  those  who  inspire  organs  of  French  opin- 
ion, like  the  Temp*,  are  firmly  under  the  belief  that  a 
struggle  is  going  on  in  the  cabinet  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Prime  Minister.  This 
is  a mischievous  perversion  of  the  facts.  I have  the  liest 
reason  for  knowing  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain are  absolutely  at  one  on  the  subject  of  French 
eneroaehmenis  in  West  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Not  long 
since  Lord  Salisbury  remarked  to  a friend  that  he  had 
s:il  in  many  cabinets  with  many  men,  but  in  no  cabinet 
and  from  no  man  lmd  lie  ever  experienced  such  harmoni- 
ous and  friendly  collaboration  as  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
It  has  also  conic  to  my  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  harm 
in  repeat imr  it.  that  Mr  Chamberlain  has  freely  expressed 
to  his  political  friends  his  satisfaction  at  the  cordial  and 
<a>y  rel.ii ions  existing  between  himself  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  for  whom  he  entertains  a profound  admiration. 
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Having  regard  to  their  political  divisions  in  the  past,  it 
is  only  natural  that  friction  is  attributed  by  irresponsible 
writers  to  the  working  relations  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  no  friction.  On  principles 
they  are  absolutely  agreed;  even  on  details  there  has 
been  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  cabinet  is  a united 
cabinet,  and  the  harmony  between  the  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial secretaries  is,  and  lias  been,  absolutely  unbroken.  It 
would  he  well  if  the  French  could  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  this  fact. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alterations  recently 
made  in  the  programme  of  the  Channel  squadron’s  cruise 
are  not  without  grave  significance.  Leaving  the  west 
coast  of  Spain  ou  March  19,  Admiral  Sir  II.  F.  Stephen- 
son's magnificent  fleet  will  visit  Sardinia,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  and  will  remain  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  until  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  event  of  trouble  with  France,  the  immediate  junction 
of  the  British  Channel  and  Mediterranean  squadrons  is 
of  the  highest  strategical  importance.  With  the  Channel 
fleet  between  Toulon  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the 
French  Mediterranean  fleet,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
would  be  unable  to  effect  a junction  with  the  Brest  squad- 
ron, and  the  French  admiral  in  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet  would  have  no  option  hut  to  remain  under 
the  guns  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  disposition  of  the  British  fleets  has  attracted  no  pub- 
lic attention,  but  I have  good  reason  for  saying  that  diffi- 
culties with  France  in  West  Africa  and  the  Upper  Nile 
Basin  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  recently  alter- 
ed programme  of  the  Channel  squadron’s  cruise. 

Although  confident  hopes  are  held  out  that  satisfactory 
arrangements  will  he  come  to  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of 
our  West  African  difficulties,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  a growing  feeling  of  irritation  with  France. 
In  the  course  of  the  colonial  estimates  recently  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a sum  of  ,£10,000  was  voted,  after 
protest,  for  the  compensation  of  the  French  fathers  of 
the  Catholic  Mission  at  Uganda,  whose  property  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  disturbances  that  took  place  on  the 
occupation  of  that  region  by  the  British.  This  payment 
of  indemnity  by  England  to  France  is  regarded  as  a 
right  and  dignified  course  to  adopt,  as  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  comity  of  nations.  An  unpleasant  impres- 
sion, however,  has  been  created  by  the  revelation  that 
what  is  known  as  the  Waima  affair  still  remains  un- 
settled. On  the  5th  of  January,  1894,  Captain  Lendy, 
Lieutenant  Wroughton,  and  Lieutenant  Liston,  with  one 
sergeant  and  twenty-six  men  of  one  of  iier  Majesty’s  West 
India  regiments,  were  shot  down  by  French  soldiers  on 
British  territory,  at  Waima,  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Observations  taken  by  Colonel  Ellis  immediately  after  the 
occurrence,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the’ Delimita- 
tion Commission,  established  the  fact  that  Waima  is  in 
British  territory.  It  is  true  that  neither  Lendy  nor  the 
two  subaltern  officers  who  were  killed  had  much  political 
or  social  influence.  It  is  also  true  that  twenty-seven  of 
the  slain  were  colored  men,  hut  they  were  all  of  them 
soldiers  of  the  Queen.  France  has  never  expressed,  or 
been  asked  to  express,  regret  for  the  occurrence;  France 
has  neither  paid,  nor  brt*n  asked  to  pay,  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  families  of  the  slain  as  would  be  afforded  by  a 
money  indemnity.  A strong  feeling  exists  that  this  is  no 
mere  question  of  trade  or  of  territory.  National  honor  is 
involved.  In  Siam,  Madagascar,  Tunis,  Newfoundland, 
and  West  Africa  the  squeezability  of  England  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  great  powers.  Graceful  concession  in 
small  mutters  or  in  large  is  all  very  well,  provided  conces- 
sion is  reciprocal.  When,  however,  the  concession  is  all 
on  one  side,  when  indemnities  are  paid  by  England  to 
French  subjects  for  mere  loss  of  property,  hut  are  not  re- 
ceived from  France  after  the  gravest  provocation  and 
actual  slaughter  of  British  troops  by  French  trespassers, 
the  question  of  honor  takes  precedence  of  that  of  material 
gain.  The  Earl  of  Selborne,  the  painstaking  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonial  Office,  declared  the  other 
night  that  England  was  absolutely  unanimous  that  war 
with  France  would  have  been  far  too  dear  a price  to  pay 
for  the  loss  of  our  trade-rights  in  Madagascar.  I am  con- 
vinced that  Lord  Selborne  unconsciously  misrepresents 
the  feeling  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  on  this  point.  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  Jingoes,  but  when  the  point  of  honor  is 
raised,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  occasion  relate  to  a 

Bestiferous  swamp  or  a combination  of  paradise  and  El 
torado.  We  have  now  reached  that  state  of  relations 
with  Fiance  when  no  language  and  no  diplomacy  involv- 
ing compromise  or  concession  will  settle  outstanding  dif- 
ferences. War  or  the  unconditional  surrender  of  France 
on  the  Boussa  question  is  the  only  alternative. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  naval  and  military  experts,  the 
present  is  a favorable  time  to  settle  our  differences  with 
France,  if  fighting  is  necessary.  In  fact,  by  sending  the 
Channel  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  junction  of  the  French  Toulon  and  Brest  squad- 
rons, the  French  battle  ships  will  cither  he  compelled  to 
remain  in  port  or  submit  to  battle  with  a superior  force. 
French  cruisers,  for  the  first  fortnight,  may  infiiet  a great 
deal  of  damage  on  our  commerce  ; the  cables  will  he  cut; 
much  suffering  will  he  caused  to  the  population  of  both, 
countries ; hill  the  result  to  France  will  be  her  extinction 
ns  a great,  power.  She  will  lose  all  her  colonies  within  a 
month,  including  the  West  African  hinterlands,  for  the 
sake  of  which  she  has  driven  England  to  bay.  Speaking 
with  a full  sense  of  responsibility.  I hare  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  twenty-fifth  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. under  present  circumstances,  however  bitterly  to  be 
deplored,  is  now  inevitable  unless  France  yields  or  Eng- 
land sheds  her  honor.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  three  generations  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out. the  forces  of  England  and  France  meeting  in  battle 
array.  For  the  first  time  since*  gunpowder  was  invented, 
no  man  lives  who  lias  fired  a shot  in  warfare  between  the 
French  and  English  nations. 

The  British  public  are  gradually  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  a vital  principle  is  involved  in  the  West  African  dis- 
pute with  France.  The  hinterlands  of  two  British  colo- 
nies have  been  obliterated  without  serious  resistance  by 
Great.  Britain.  The  precedents  of  delay  and  surrender 
which  made  the  name  of  Lord  Granville  a byword  in 
British  diplomacy  have  wrought  incalculable  evil,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  still,  strong  man,  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  came  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  a serious 
stand  was  made.  Probably  the  majority  of  English  peo- 


ple have  regarded  West  Africa  as  not  w'ortli  fighting 
about.  Whether  or  not  this  lie  true,  if  we  show  to  tin* 
great  powers  that  we  are  ready  to  be  squeezed  if  they 
only  exert  sufficient  pressure,  we  shall  soon  Ik*  squeezed 
dry.  A propaganda  of  unavailing  resistance  to  French 
encroachments  has  been  made  by  two  people  during  the 
last  few  years,  each  of  whom  is  remarkable  as  an  indi- 
viduality. One  of  them  is  a lady,  Miss  Mary  II.  Kings 
ley— niece  of  the  author  of  Westward  Ho,  and  the  (laugh 
ter  of  Dr.  Kingsley— whose  extraordinary  travels  on  the 
west  coast,  described  in  a thick  and  ill-arranged  hut  most 
able  hook,  have  lifted  the  purdah  from  the  mangrove 
swamps,  the  forests,  the  silent  rivers,  the  malaria,  and 
the  sunny  uplands  of  that  unlovely  region  in  a way  iliai 
has  been  accomplished  by  no  other  writer.  Miss  Kingsley 
has  the  rare  grace  of  humor.  No  more  depressing  tim  ; 
of  country  exists  on  the  earth’s  surface  than  the  stretch 
of  coast  line  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Miss  Kingsley  com 
bines  several  remarkable  qualities.  She  shuns  notoriety. 
With  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  facts,  she  has  refused 
to  join  in  the  discussion  on  west,  coast  affairs.  Her  indi- 
viduality may  be  judged  by  the  remark  of  a west  coast 
negro  chieftain,  who  said  to  a trader  that  Miss  Kingsley 
was  not  a white  woman,  but  a while  devil.  I understand 
that  the  sable  monarch  was  not  so  much  alluding  to  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin  ns  he  was  referring  to  the  mi 
qucnchuhlc  vitality,  energy,  and  resolution  of  the  lady  in 
question.  Site  has  travelled  in  Congo  Francois,  in  i lie 
German  Cameroons  and  Togolnnd.  as  well  as  in  the  various 
west  coast  settlements.  Her  influence  with  the  governing 
men  in  the  present  instance  is  considerable. 

More  remarkable,  however,  than  her  courage  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  worst  of  climates,  or  her  complete  knowledge 
of  the  tangled  web  of  west  const  politics,  is  ti.e  note  of 
detachment  which  enables  Miss  Kingsley  to  illuminate 
this  most  complex  and  difficult  subject  with  the  dry  light 
of  reason  and  sense.  Almost  every  one  else  with  win *m 
I have  conversed  has  some  axe  to  grind— pecuniary,  polit- 
ical, military,  or  administrative — which  tends  to  obscure 
his  judgment,  if  not  to  impair  the  value  of  his  evidence. 
To  these,  however,  there  is  one  exception. 

Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie  belongs  to  a type  more 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  in  the  stress  of  tin  sc 
weltering  days.  Like  Charles  George  Gordon,  whom  lie 
resembles  in  more  than  one  side  of  his  character,  he  ah 
hors  publicity,  and  there  is  a touch  of  chivalry  in  his  na- 
ture which  for  years  hns  sustained  him  under  misrepre- 
sentation, detraction,  and  a sea  of  troubles  that  would 
have  drowned  a smaller  man.  Sir  George  Goldie,  under 
a quiet  and  gentle  manner,  covers  a will  <>f  steel.  Until 
Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  the  Colonial  Office  Goldie  bore 
upon  iiis  own  shoulders  the  brunt  of  such  resistance  in 
French  aggression  as  was  possible  under  the  flaccid  ad- 
ministration and  degenerate  traditions  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. A west  coast  Athanasius,  alone  he  stood  against 
the  world.  The  result  is  now  visible  in  the  malevolent 
persecutions  of  the  French  press.  Fora  long  time  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  French  ambition,  Goldie 
is  now  the  personification  to  the  French  colonial  party  of 
British  interests  and  British  force.  Sir  George  Goldie  is 
no  arm-chair  politician.  As  governor  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  he  personally  undertook  last  year  to  break  tin- 
tyranny  of  the  slave-raiding  Fulalis  in  tlic  kingdom  of 
Nupe,  the  strongest  of  the  states  making  up  the  empire 
of  Sokoto.  I have  no  space  to  describe  the  campaign, 
or  to  recount  the  admirable  arrangements  organized  hy 
the  non-ndvertising  bend  of  the  Niger  Company.  On  the 
2otli  of  February  last  year  the  big  fight.  between  30,0(10 
Fulalis  and  the  Haussa  troops  of  the  company  took 
place.  The  city  of  Bida  was  captured.  There  is  lit i le 
doubt  that  the  Fulalis  who  were  dispersed  on  that  occa- 
sion have  summoned  the  French  to  their  help,  and  that  in 
the  form  of  a quasi-seientific  expedition,  well  armed  and 
with  superfluous  stores  of  ammunition,  a French  party, 
though  disavowed  by  Monsieur  Ilanotaux,  has  actually 
crossed  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Niger. 

The  hinterland  of  Lagos  is  of  far  greater  value  than  its 
coast  possessions.  It,  is  not  generally  known  even  in 
England  that  for  centuries  the  products  of  the  west  roast 
found  their  way  into  Europe  through  Tripoli  anil  TunK 
and  pepper  grown  on  the  Niger  and  transported  overland 
was  sold  in  Constantinople,  and  found  its  way  to  Lon- 
don in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Myriads  of  caravans 
threaded  the  Sahara  region,  which  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally the  desert  it  is  generally  believed  to  be,  though  white 
men  are  not  guided  through  the  fertile  valleys  it  contains. 
Prosperity  induced  by  this  traffic  created  the  populous 
cities  of  Kano  and  Kong.  Gradually  a touch  of  tin- 
ruling  Arab  blood  graded  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Bight  of  Benin  ami 
Tripoli.  The  French,  to  a large  extent,  have  gained  i he 
sympathy  of  these  people.  Leaders  of  French  expe»ii- 
tlons  have  been  not  only  resolute,  hut  tactful  and  charm- 
ing in  mnnner.  Upon  traders  they  look  down  with  con- 
tempt. The  Senegalese  are  a fine  fighting  race,  nnd.  in 
the  opinion  of  some  west-coasters,  would  walk  through 
the  Ilaussa  soldiery  “ like  a hot  knife  through  butter.”  to 
use  the  language  of  one  of  them.  When  the  great  earn 
van  trade  was  first  reduced  by  the  sea  outlet  provided  by 
British  enterprise  and  the  current  of  trade  reversed,  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  vast  semi-civilizations  dimin- 
ished. Hunger  produced  discontent  among  the  masses 
Rude  civilization  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  to-day  a 
few  caravans  only  thread  their  way  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic.  I need  not  point  out  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  open  door  into  West  Africa  gave  n» 
the  United  States  the  possibility  of  a greater  trade  than  is 
at  present  dreamed  of.  The  city  of  Kano  alone  contains 
over  a million  inhabitants,  still  rudely  civilized.  Were 
Kano  to  become  French,  American  machinery,  textiles, 
and  merchandise  would  be  shut  out.  If  Kano  remains 
British,  the  prosperity  of  your  Atlantic  coast  cities  will  be 
sensibly  advanced.  American  and  British  interests  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  arc  absolutely  identical  as  in 
China.  The  policy  of  the  “open  door"  will  yet  brim: 
about  an  understanding  between  the  two  branches  of  our 
race,  although  the  hard  knocks  seem  likely  to  fall  on  the 
British  for  the  next  few  years. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  ill.  Iiis  inability  to  get  through  liis 
work  has  long  been  the  subject  of  murmurings  among 
his  own  subordinates,  and  of  comment  by  the  members  of 
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the  corps  diplomatique.  A foreign  diplo- 
matist accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
was  heard  to  recount  his  experiences  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a manner  which,  though 
amusing,  effectively  displays  the  practical 
results  of  Foreign  Office  administration  when 
the  minister  has  too  much  to  do.  The  foreign 
envoy  in  question  described  a Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  " I arrive  in  Downing  Street  to 
see  Lord  Salisbury.  Most  politely  they  place 
me  in  a room.  I wait  one  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hours.  My  business  is  important. 
Then  comes  a young  gentleman  with  charm- 
ing manners.  He  is  desolated  at  my  waiting 
so  long,  and  lie  conveys  the  profound  regrets 
of  Lord  Salisbury  that  owing  to  pressure  of 
public  affairs  with  other  countries  he  has 
hern  compelled  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me.  And  then  this  young  gentle- 
man continues  by  saying  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  catch  the  train  to  Hat- 
field, he  must  ‘ go  home  to  tea.’  And  so  my 
business  is  not  done.  Friendly  to  England, 
I have  been  unable  to  communicate  impor- 
tant information  that  would  have  been  in- 
valuable in  recent  difficulties,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  But  you  are  asking  me  do 
not  I see  Lord  Salisbury  in  society?  Yes,  I 
see  the  British  ministers  in  society,  but  if 
I talk  t<>  one  of  them  on  my  business  he  is 
freezingly  polite,  but  unmistakably  conveys 
to  me  that  I am  a bore.  I do  not  wish  to  be  a 
Imre,  and  therefore  I go  to  spend  my  Wednes- 
day afternoons  in  the  Salle  d’Attente  of  the 
Foreign  Office.”  These  are  the  ijmssima 
verba  of  a highly  popular  representative  of 
a friendly  state;  and  1 am  not  without  rea- 
son for  saying  that  in  dealing  with  ambas- 
sadors from  more  powerful  slates  than  that 
represented  by  the  minister  to  whom  I have 
referred.  Lord  Salisbury’s  preoccupations 
have  also  led  to  the  curtailment  of  commu- 
nications and  of  the  postponement  of  re- 
plies to  important  letters.  The  foreign  re- 
lations  of  England  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  such  a rearrangement  of  the  duties  of 
Hie  Foreign  Minister  as  would  enable  him  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers.  It  is  said  that 
even  the  United  States  ambassador  has  not 
received  the  prompt  attention  which  is  due, 
no  less  to  the  dignity  of  the  country  lie  rep- 
resents, than  to  his  own  distinguished  per- 
sonality. Arnold  White. 


During  Mr.  Whitney’s  aim  are  on  a sport- 
ing tour  around  the  too  rid,  in  the  interest  of 
Harper’s  Weekly,  this  department  trill  pub- 
lish contributions  from  well-known  writers 
tijton  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur 
Sport. 

THE  MILITARY  TOURNAMENT. 

Although  the  Military  and  Athletic  Tour- 
nament which  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  week  was  announced  as  the 
second  annual  tournament,  it  was  the  first 
held  under  the  management  of  the  Military 
Athletic  League — the  first  tournament,  held 
in  1897,  having  been  run  by  private  enter- 
prise for  the  very  incidental  benefit  of  a hos- 
pital. To  prevent  any  similar  misuse  of  the 
services  of  military  athletes,  the  Military 
Athletic  League  was  formed  recently,  which 
•rave,  hist  week,  most  successfully,  its  first 
tournament,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  mon- 
ument to  the  late  General  Porter. 

To  the  league  belong  all  but  two  of  the 
military  organizations  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  similar  organizations  from 
other  States;  the  regular  army  has  approved 
it,  and  the  great  athletic  organizations,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  assist  it.  Its  officials 
are  known  both  as  military  men  and  as  ath- 
letes, and  its  individual  members  have  the 
backing  of  their  own  regiments  and  of  the 
great  athletic  organizations  named. 

The  week’s  programme  opened  on  Mon- 
day night  with  a review  by  the  president  of 
the  Military  Athletic  League.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Luscomb,  of  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, N.G.N.Y.,  of  detachments  from  each 
of  the  military  organizations  participating  in 
t he  tournament,  ami  then  the  games  began. 
These  were  all  “ track  events  ” — bicycling 
and,  running  races  — and  were  hotly  con- 
tested. A well-banked  track  had  been  laid, 
176  yards  in  length ; but  as  it  was  to  he  used 
by  the  contestants  in  the  military  part  of 
the  tournament,  it  could  not  be  made  so 
hard  as  for  an  ordinary  athletic  tournament, 
and  the  records  made  on  it  were  slow.  The 
athletic  tournament  developed  into  a lively 
contest  for  first  place  between  the  Twenty- 
second  New  York  and  tin'  Fourth  New  Jer- 
sey regiments,  with  the  Twelfth  New  York 
pushing  these  closely. 

After  the  track  events  each  evening  came 
the  military  part  of  the  programme,  the 
participants  being  detachments  from  the 
regular  army  and  from  the  organizations  be- 
longing to  the  League.  From  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  came  Troop  E,  of  the  Sixth  Caval- 
ry; from  Fort  Hamilton,  Light- Battery  D,  of 
the  Fifth  Artillery;  from  West  Point,  the 
cavalry  detachment;  from  Fort  Columbus, 
a detail  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry;  and  the 
United  Stales  Monitor  Terror  sent  a detail. 
Of  the  New  York  organizational*^.  Naval 
Reserve  sent  a detail  from  tlrf^ First.Rat- 
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talion;  Troop  C,  the  Seeond  Signal  Corps, 
and  the  First  and  Second  Batteries  were  rep- 
resented strongly.  An  attractive  programme 
had  been  prepared,  varying  each  day,  which 
was  carried  through  promptly,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  a crowd  of  spectators  that  grew 
larger  every  night.  The  cavalry  exercises 
were  remarkable,  as  showing  the  complete 
control  of  the  horses  by  the  men,  and  the  mu- 
tual understanding  between  man  and  beast; 
the  artillery  mameuvres  were  striking;  the 
infantry,  musicnl,  and  calislhenic  drill  show- 
ed how  men  may  be  made  athletes  without 
even  “ home  gymnasiums  ’;  while  the  work 
of  the  Signal  Corps  was  a revelation  to  the 
spectators.  Although,  of  course,  the  regu- 
lars far  excelled  the  militiamen  in  the  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  of  their  manoeuvres,  the 
latter  held  their  end  up  creditably,  and,  even 
in  comparison  with  the  regulars,  showed 
themselves  well- trained  and  not  “tin  sol- 
diers.” 

On  Wednesday  night  the  tournament  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Major  General 
Miles,  commanding  the  army,  who  appeared 
in  the  new  uniform  which  his  inspection  of 
the  European  armies  indicated  to  ids  experi- 
enced mind  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  small  army.  With  him  was 
General  Merritt,  in  evening  dress;  and  their 
aides  and  a number  of  officers  and  Indies  ac- 
companied them.  The  games  began  earlier 
than  usual,  nnd  were  interrupted  to  permit 
of  a review  by  General  Miles  of  the  detach- 
ments from  the  organizations  participating 
in  the  tournament.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lus- 
comb  commanded,  the  band  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry  led,  and  behind  followed  detach- 
ments from  the  Monitor  Terror,  the  New 
York  Naval  Militia,  the  Old  Guard,  the  Thir- 
teenth Infantry,  and  the  Sixth  Cavalry;  and 
from  these  National  Guard  organizations,  the 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth, Twenty- 
second,  Twenty- third,  Forty -seventh,  and 
Seventy-first  New  York  regiments, the  Fourth 
New  Jersey,  the  First.  Second,  anti  Third 
Batteries,  Troop  C.  nnd  the  Signal  Corps. 
These  detachments  were  in  four  battalions, 
and  quite  filled  the  arena. 


Advickto  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrluea. 
-[AJvd  


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers, Crime  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon,13  Rue  Grange  Hateliere,  Haris;  Hark  & Ti  l for  d. 
New  York,  Druggists,  Herfumers,  !•  ancy -goods  stores. 
-[Adv.]  ====— 


The  snap  and  tone  you  lack.  Edge  to  appetite. 
Fuller  joy  to  life.  Abbott’s  Angostura  Bitters 
gives  these — and  more.  Must  be  the  genuine. — [Adv.] 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

It  is  a wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm ! It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a baby’s;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 

Pears’. 


All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


VICI 

LEATHER  DRESSING 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  this 
jj  shoe  has  been  polished  with  Vici 
Leather  Dressing.  The 
lustre,  the  softness, 
the  look  of  newness, 
all  testify  to  the 
merits  of  this 
great  medicine  for 
leather. 

VICI 
Leather 
Dressing 

is  prepared  for  £ 
all  kinds  ofgj 
leather-all  kinds  fl 
of  shoes.  Sold  6 
by  all  dealers.  It  | 
is  made  by  the  fi 
makers  of  Vici  5 
I Kid,  known  and  g 
[ worn  the  w i d e fi 
| world  round.  J 

An  Instructive  book, 

J handsomely  illustrated,  L 
' about  shoes  and  their  G 
care,  mailed  free.  r 

Robert  H.  Foerderer,  < 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ESTERBROOKS 

STEEL  PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  NUMBERS  : 

048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Aak  your  Stationer  for ' ESTERBROOK  S ’ 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 

Works,  Camden,  N J 20  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

He  is  a Public  Benefactor  sstss 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 


Shaving-Easy-Safe-  Luxurious. 


WITH 


SHAVING 

mm 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts. 

Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 

Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

Williams*  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers’).  6 Round  Cake., 
x lb. 40c.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet.  Trial  cake  for  ac.  stamp. 


PSEND  FOR  A BICYCLE 

\ High  Grade  ’EM  Model*.  *14  to  *40. 

[ CREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  '#7  and  ’M 

2 models,  best  makes,  t<>  CIN.  Sent  on 

\ approval  without  a cent  payment.  Free  u»e 
1 of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
\pl»i  "How  to  Kara  a Bicycle”  and  make 
^ -noney.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-40  high 
Trade  ’97  models  (slightly  shopworn],  $10  75 
jach.  “Wandering*  Awheel,”  a souvenir 
i)  bookof  art,  FKKE  for  stomp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  281  Ave.K,  Chicago. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  port  rails  of 
authors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest-Grade  Pianos. 

CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  please  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMER  l’inno  witli  one 
of  a similar-souiidiug  name  of  a cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

S-O-M— IVI  E-R 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

fi  g i r a I frof“fc  Kyt" w 2U  s,‘ 

PENN  STATE 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


THE  WARNER  LIBRARY 
COMPLETED. 

THE  GREATEST  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  BOOK-MAKING. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  SPECIAL  CLUB  OFFER 
WHICH  HAS  RESULTED  IN  AN  ADVANCE 
SALE  OF  NEARLY  ONE  MILLION  VOLUMES. 

The  completion  of  the  remarkable  Library 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature  is  accom- 
plished. It  is,  indeed,  the  literary  event  of 
the  present  generation.  All  that  remains 
now,  in  order  that  complete  sets  can  be  de- 
livered to  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  introductory  price 
as  offered  by  Harper’s  Weekly  Club,  is  the 
printing  of  the  last  volume.  When  this 
volume  comes  from  the  press,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly will  some  time  during  the  present 
month,  the  special  price  and  easy  payments, 
that  are  just  now'  offered  by  Harper’s  Weekly 
Club,  will  be  withdrawn,  nnd  the  regular 
subscription  canvass  at  full  prices  will  be 
inaugurated. 

That  the  Library  has  at  once  taken  rank 
ns  the  one  great  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  is  a truth  that  must  have  impressed 
itself  upon  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
survey  its  pages. 

Certainly  there  has  never  before  been 
brought  together  such  an  array  of  famous 
men  to  do  so  notable  a work.  The  foremost 


living  men  of  letters  in  all  the  world,  the 
greatest  scholars  and  writers  nnd  thinkers, 
have  been  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

FROM  WOULD  FAMED  MINDS. 

In  the  limits  of  a brief  review  it  is  clear- 
ly impossible  to  give  any  adequate  view  of 
so  colossal  a work.  Perhaps  I may  best  con- 
dense my  impression  of  the  work  by  say- 
ing that  the  Library  commends  itself  to  the 
general  reader  of  liooks,  and  especially  to 
those  who  seek  a broader  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, for  ten  vital  and  decisive  reasons. 

A MEANS  OF  BROAD  LITERARY  CULTURE. 

1.  It,  to  me,  is  the  finest  Library  that  ever 
inis  been,  or  ever  could  be.  compacted  into 
like  compass.  It  includes  the  world's  great- 
est writers,  and,  furthermore,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  greatest  writers.  Of  what 
private  collection  of  books  can  this  be  said  ? 
It  is  all  wheat— no  tares.  It  represents  the 
wealth  of  an  unsifted  10,000  volumes  ; it  in- 
cludes all  epochs,  nil  types,  all  forms  of  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

2.  Its  hundreds  of  critical  essays,  in  in- 
terpretation and  exposition  of  the  world's 
great  authors  and  literatures,  eacli  written 
by  the  recognized  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject treated,  provide  endless  delightful  ex- 
cursions into  every  field  of  literature,  and 
likewise  the  means  for  the  broadest  culture. 

3.  The  Library,  through  these  interpreta- 
tive essays  and  what  is  given  as  representa- 
tive of  the  work  of  the  authors  themselves, 
affords  an  unrivalled  introduction  to  wider 
reading,  so  that,  with  these  aids,  the  reader 
no  longer  explores  the  treasure  land  of  books 
at  random,  hut  with  accurate  knowledge, 
and  with  the  clearest  possible  insight. 

4.  The  Library  is  a biographical  history 
of  literature  such  as  has  never  before  been 
written.  Everything  one  may  wish  to  know 
of  the  world’s  immortals,  their  personali- 
ties and  peculiarities,  as  well  as  their  larger 
achievements,  is  here  to  be  found. 

A MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  REFERENCE. 


ographical  studies,  the  three  final  volumes 
contain  four  special  Departments,  which 
are  not  only  invaluable  features,  but  are  ab- 
solutely unique  in  characler.  They  have 
been  prepared  exclusively  for  the  Warner 
Library,  and  their  like  cannot  be  purchased 
elsewhere,  or  found  in  any  public  collection 
of  books.  These  are  detailed  below. 

TIIE  FAMOUS  BOOKS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

6.  The  department  devoted  to  the  Fumous 
Books  of  the  World  gives  a graphic  analysis, 
description,  and  digest  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
greatest  books  in  all  the  world's  literature. 
It  affords  an  instantaneous  view  of  these 
masterpieces,  sums  up  their  characteristics 
or  details  their  plots  (if  novels  or  dramas), 
and  enables  one  to  gain,  in  a few  minutes’ 
reading,  a clear  and  definite  idea  of  each.  As 
a means  of  study,  reference,  or  for  refresh- 
ing one’s  memory,  this  feature  is  of  inesti- 
mable service. 

7.  The  anthology  of  famous  single  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry,  lyrics,  hymns,  and  the 
like  includes  many  splendid  efforts  of  genius 
which  have  given  immortality  to  names 
which  would  have  else  been  long  since  blot- 
ted out.  This  department  sweeps  the  whole 
field,  ancient  and  modern,  not  omitting  many 
poets  now  living,  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waiting-list  of  the  world’s  Academy 
of  Immortals. 

8.  There  yet  remain  the  distinctive  litera- 
tures of  different  ages  and  different  countries, 


which  are  more  the  creation  of  a people  or  a 
race  than  of  a mau.  These  include  the  Vedas 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse;  the 
legends  of  the  Argonauts  nnd  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table ; the  Niebelungen  Lied; 


rian,  and  many  others.  All  these  have  been 
treated  in  elaborate  signed  articles  by  schol- 
ars who  are  the  first  authorities  in  their  sev- 
eral fields. 

9.  Then,  as  rounding  up  and  completing 
this  monumental  work,  we  have  such  a dic- 
tionary of  authors  of  the  world  as  has  never 
before  been  compiled.  Between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  writers  have  here  been  treated, 
the  salient  facts  of  their  lives  given,  and 
their  names  pronounced,  and  accompanying 
this  is  a complete  bibliography  of  each 
author.  There  is  now  no  such  dictionary 
in  existence,  so  that  this  volume  will  be 
absolutely  unique — a fact  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  broad  and  at  Hie  same  time 
minutely  detailed  character  of  this  truly 
marvellous  work. 

A WONDERFUL  ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 

10.  Finally,  every  page  and  topic,  every 
character  and  subject,  the  name  of  every 
author  or  book,  in  the  entire  work,  lias  been 
exhaustively  indexed  nnd  dross-indexed,  so 
as  to  he  instantly  accessible,  There  is  no 
item  of  interest  in  the  whole  range  of  writing 
which  may  not  here  be  quickly  found. 

DR.  SHAW’S  VIEW. 

The  Library  has  elicited  the  warmest  com- 
mendations from  those  whose  experience  and 
culture  best  enables  them  to  be  judges  of 
such  a work.  Of  these  I quote  a single 
letter,  which  will  be  of  especial  weight.  That 
is  from  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  the 
lierieic  of  Reviews.  He  writes  : 

“I  am  impressed,  ns  I cxnmine  the  successive  vol- 
umes iu  the  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature, 
with  the  value  tliiil  this  series  of  volume*  must  possess 
as  a menus  of  literary  educaliou  and  culture. 

“I  can  say  for  myself  with  all  frankness  that  I find 
it— in  actual  frequent  use,  botli  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence and  for  purposes  of  agreeable  browsing— to  lie  a 
much  more  valuable  home  possession  than  1 had  even 
nmicipated.  . . . 

“ An  exceedingly  agreeable  way  to  spend  au  even- 
ing or  two  a week  tu  the  family  circle  is  to  read  aloud 
the  os-iy  and  what  is  chosen  as  representative  of  the 
mil  leu  ’s  best  work.  The  result  is  the  acquaintance- 
ship with  an  author  of  a more  valuable  kind  in  muny 
Sases  than  would  have  been  obtained  from  a more  ex- 
tended and  indiscriminate  reading  of  his  works  alone. 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  indiscriminnting  read- 
ing nowadays,  and  one  of  the  particularly  valuable 
things  about  this  Library  is  that  it  helps  the  reader  to 
discriminate,  and  furnishes  a safe  guide  to  those  who 
would  like  to  go  outside  for  a more  complete  and  ex- 
tended study  of  the  writiugs  of  this  author  or  that.” 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ADVANCE  SALE. 

Such  a work,  the  production  of  such  an 
imposing  array  of  distinguished  men,  could 
hardly  fail  of  the  warmest  reception.  I am 
told  that,  while  yet  in  course  of  publication, 
the  advance  sales  have  reached  nearly  one 
million  volumes — an  almost  incredible  num- 
ber— the  subscriptions  coming  not  from  the 
United  States  alone,  but  from  Europe,  and 
such  far-away  lands  us  Australia  and  China. 

INTRODUCTORY  PRICE  TO  BE  WITHDRAWN. 

Such  a success,  richly  as  it  is  merited,  has 
been  possible  only  through  the  broadly 
popular  character  of  the  Library  itself  and 
the  extremely  liberal  terms  upon  which, 
pending  its  completion,  it  lias  been  offered. 
For  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  work 
into  a few  homes  of  each  community,  and 
thus  acquainting  the  public  generally  with 
its  standard  qualities  and  far-reaching  ed- 
ucational value,  the  Library  lias  been  dis- 
tributed by  Harper's  Weekly  Club  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price  and,  further,  upon  easy 
monthly  payments. 

A postal-card  sent  to  Harper’s  Weekly 
Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will  se- 
cure full  particulars  regarding  the  favora- 


Ships and  Sailors 

“All  Hands  ” 

Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  Rufus  Fairchild  Zoo 
baum,  Author  of  “ Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons.”  Large  4to,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, Full  Gilt,  $5  oo. 

Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812 

By  James  Barnes.  With  21  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman, 
printed  in  color  and  tint.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $4  50. 

The  Ship's  Company 

And  Other  Sea  People.  By  Lieut.- 
Com.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N. 
Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
T op,  $2  50. 

Voyages  of  a Merchant  Navigator 

Of  the  Days  that  are  Past.  Compiled 
from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of 
the  late  Richard  J.  Cleveland.  By 
H.  VV.  S.  Cleveland.  With  Por- 
trait. i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Elements  of  Navigation 

By  W.  J.  Henderson.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
$1  00. 

Among  Our  Sailors 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Extracts 
from  the  Laws  and  Consular  Reg- 
ulations governing  the  United  Stales 
Merchant  Service.  By  J.  Grey 
Jewell.  121110,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

From  the  Forecastle  to  the  Cahin 

By  Samuel  Samuels.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 


It  has  been  a success  from  the 
beginning.  The  book  reviews  have 
been  discriminating  and  well  writ- 
ten ; the  special  articles  have  been 
of  a high  order,  and  its  original 
poetical  contributions  especially 
meritorious.  The  department  of 
literary  notes  has  contained  a 
wealth  of  interesting  items  to  the 
book  reader  and  the  student  of 
literature.— N.  Y.  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. 


LITERATURE 

THE  NEW 

International  Gazette  of  Criticism 

The  aims  of  the  publishers  of  LITERA- 
TURE are  so  far-reaching  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  assert  that  they  haz’e  been  fully  attained ; 
but , on  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that  this  pe- 
riodical has  already  secured  the  approval  and  flu 
confidence  of  an  important  part  of  the  American 
public. 

A FEW  ADDITIONAL  NOTICES  OF 
“ LITERATURE.” 

It  is  dignified  in  appearance  and  contains 
solid,  well-considered  reviews. — Critic,  N.  Y. 

It  is  in  every  sense  a sober  and  authoritative 
organ.  Literary  topics,  criticism,  and  comment 
are  rendered  full  and  impartial  treatment  in  an 
impressive,  oracular  manner,  quite  unlike  the 
sprightly,  vivacious,  and  flippant  tone  with 
which  many  of  our  critical  journals  seek  to 
mould  public  taste  in  books. — Philadelphia 
Ixdgcr. 

The  criticisms  on  new  books  are  above  the 
average ; they  are  wise,  scholarly,  dignified, 
and  fair.  . . . We  heartily  commend  the  new 
paper  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. — 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

It  has  three  excellent  features — the  editorials 
always  carefully  written  and  suggestive,  the 
series  of  monographs  contributed  by  well- 
known  writers  under  the  title  of  “ Among  My 
Books,”  and  the  “ Notes,”  which  are  accurate 
and  exhaustive,  besides  being  neatly  turned.— 
Chap-Book,  Chicago. 

Subscription  Price,  $4  00  a Tear 
10  Cents  a Copy 


Portrait  Copyrighted  by  Rockwood,  1887. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


5.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  compre- 
hensive Reference  Library  of  literature  in 
nny  language.  Asid&r^m  the  Library  1|- 

DigTtized"t:y1‘ferO'OJ?ll 


the  Talmud  nnd  the  A vesta ; the  stories  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  ; and,  finally,  the  nation- 
al literatures  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  the 
I^Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  Pole  and  Hunga- 


ble  terms  upon  which  it  is  being  offered 
(during  publication)  to  club  members,  and 
which  will  positively  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  last  volume  comes  from  the  press. 
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THE  MILITARY  AND  ATHLETIC  TOURNAMENT  AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK.—  Drawn  by  Max  F.  Kleppkk  — [Suit  Pagk  8(>7.] 

1.  Extended  Order  Drill  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry.  2.  Rough  Riding  by  Troopers  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry.  3.  Manoeuvres 

by  Light  Battery  D,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery. 

~ Original  from 
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ART. 

SOME  NOTABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

To  the  friends  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists— and 
they  embrace  nearly  every  one  in  this  country  who  is  in- 
terested in  painting— the  excellence  of  this  year’s  exhibi- 
tion is  a subject  for  great  rejoicing.  It  is  impossible,  on 
glancing  round  the  galleries,  not  to  feel  that  in  variety, 
individuality,  and  general  interest  this  show  is  the  best  of 
recent  years.  The  galleries  present  a glow  of  color  to 
which  we  have  been  strangers.  This  carries  with  it  a 
sense  of  vitality,  which  is  increased  by  further  perusal  of 
the  pictures.  The  evidence  not  only  of  earnestness  but 
of  virile  work  is  particularly  refreshing.  For,  after  all, 
we  live  in  a world  of  work,  and  a gallery  of  pictures  to  ap- 
peal to  what  is  best  in  us  must  show  the  signs  of  strenu- 
ous endeavors  that  capture  our  enthusiasm.  More  than 
that,  we  look  for  sturdy  individuality;  for  proof  of  men 
having  grappled  with  problems  of  their  own,  instead  of 
echoing  those  of  others.  In  these  particulars  the  exhibi- 
tion is  quite  notable,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  that  we 
have  had. 

First  honor  is  due  to  Mr.  John  La  Farge’s  superb  panel 
of  “Greece,”  painted  for  Bowdoin  College,  where  it  will 
tit  into  the  semicircular  space  in  the  hall  of  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  in  company  with  the  mural  paintings,  already 
in  position,  by  Messrs.  Vedder,  Cox,  and  Thayer.  Against 
a background  of  deep  violet  hills  and  sky  are  set  three 
female  figures.  The  centre  one,  semi-nude,  with  yellow 
drapery  around  her  lower  limits,  stands  by  the  side  of  a 
pedestal  holding  a torch,  which  reaches  from  the  ground 
to  her  head.  On  her  left  is  a figure  seated  on  a mossy 
rock, with  a mural  crown  upon  her  head;  and  on  the  right 
the  form  of  Pallas  with  helmet,  and  a tablet  and  stilus  in 
her  hands.  One  can  only  hint  here  at  the  mingling  of 
majestic  repose  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  with  which 
the  full  and  empty  spaces  of  the  panel  are  balanced,  dec- 
orating the  half  circle  with  a sumptuous  embroidery  of 
form.  The  color  is  even  more  delightful— full  of  depth 
and  richness.  Deep  violets,  brilliant  greens,  yellows, 
crimsons,  and  grays  are  blended  into  a harmony  of  amaz- 
ing force;  and  every  individual  mass  of  color  has  its  own 
separate  quality.  For  a moment  one  is  reminded  of  the 
richness  of  stained  glass;  but  it  is  rather  a distinction  of 
the  diverse  qualities  of  velvets  and  precious  stones,  for  the 
colors  are  so  impenetrable  and  solid.  Bowdoin  College 
may  congratulate  itself  on  having  had  to  wait  for  this 
magnificent  picture.  Work  such  as  this  cannot  he  pro- 
duced “ on  time”;  it  must  grow  out  of  the  artist’s  temper- 
ament, and  the  labor  will  be  long.  Boston  learnt  this  les- 
son in  the  case  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens's  Shaw  Memorial,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  who  give  commissions  for  big  work 
would  realize  it.  Too  oftcn  our  men  are  hurried,  and  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Mr.  La  Farge’s  rank  enabled  him  to  take  his  own  time, 
and  the  country  is  the  richer  by  a great  picture. 

As  one  turns  to  the  picture,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  of 
the  full-length  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  regret  that  this  great  painter,  who 
has  proved  himself  in  the  library  of  Boston  possessed  of 
such  grandeur  of  imagination  and  accomplishment,  should 
be  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  success  to  spend  so  much 


time  upon  what  is,  after  all,  a minor  branch  of  art.  It  is 
true  he  dignifies  a portrait  by  making  it  a picture,  and 
introduces  so  much  technical  excellence  that  he  compels 
admiration.  The  lady  wears  a white  duck  skirt  and  a 
navy-bluejacket,  and  stands  erect  and  alert  and  sparkling 
with  pleasant  vitality  in  the  front  of  the  picture.  Behind 
her,  in  half-shade,  is  the  gentleman,  clad  in  flannels:  and 
most  admirably  represented  is  the  loose  and  easy  attitude 
of  his  figure.  As  usual,  the  textures  of  flesh  and  fabrics 
are  painted  with  marvellous  fidelity,  all  the  more  remark- 
able owing  to  the  breadth  of  treatment.  The  eye,  after 
taking  in  the  ensemble,  can  travel  with  delight  over  every 
part  of  the  canvas,  and  will  assuredly  linger  especially 
upon  the  painting  of  the  lady’s  hand,  which  rests  upon 
her  hip.  Mr.  Sargent  is  also  represented  by  a small  por- 
trait of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  lounging  in  a chair,  with 
one  leg  thrown  over  the  other.  How  marvellously  char- 
acteristic it  is!  The  face  so  full  of  intellect  and  kindli- 
ness, the  hands  vibrating  with  sensitiveness,  even  the 
knee,  showing  through  the  loose  trousers,  expressing  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  man! 

The  picture  selected  by  the  jury  for  purchase  under 
“The  Shaw  fund,”  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Shaw,  is 
the  “ Night  and  the  Waning  Day  ” of  Mr.  G.  It.  Burse,  Jr. 
Those  who  have  followed  this  painter’s  work  must  have 
been  impressed  with  his  evident  earnestness,  and  his  de- 
termination to  reach  an  ideal  that  is  still  ahead  of  him. 
What  the  ideal  exactly  is  one  can  only  conjecture,  but  it 
seems  to  be  to  use  the  nude  figure  as  a symbol  of  emotion. 
He  is  a facile  draughtsman,  but  his  skill  iu  this  direction 
does  not  flatter  him  into  contentment  with  the  mere  charm 
of  drawing.  He  strives  to  idealize  the  human  figure  and 
to  make  it  express  an  abstract  thought,  and  secures  a re- 
sult at  once  decorative  and  poetic.  In  this  picture,  also, 
without,  strictly  speaking,  being  a colorist,  he  has  sought 
for  and  obtained  a large  measure  of  emotional  quality 
through  his  color.  The  deep  glassy  green  at  the  bottom 
of  the  panel,  the  purple-black  of  the  drapery,  and  the  pale 
grecu-blue  sky  are  a lovely  foil  to  the  delicate  flesh-tints, 
and  at  the  same  time  express  the  beautiful  solemnity  and 
calm  which  are  felt  in  a fuller  degree  in  the  figures  that 
float  ns  softly  as  swan's-down.  The  picture  is  full  of  ten- 
der feeling,  and  yet  virile  in  conception  and  treatment. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  George  de  Forest  Brush 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  He  contributes  a portrait 
of  Master  Scribner — a boy  in  brown  velvet  suit,  with 
a background  of  landscape  in  warm  deep  tones — a beauti- 
ful example  of  his  strong,  serious  style  and  splendid  sense 
of  color. 

Besides  his  “Pot  of  Basil,”  which  was  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander  sends  two  pictures 
of  girls — one  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  the  other  straining 
forward  over  the  arm  of  a chair  to  play  with  a kitten  at 
her  feet.  They  are  very  clever,  and  the  former  has  a 
pleasant  scheme  of  color  and  is  decorative  in  composition; 
but  each  is  little  more  than  a tour  deforce — “ lots  of  fun  ” 
to  do,  but  scarcely  serious  work.  There  are  t wo  chat  ming 
little  portraits,  respectively,  by  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  and  Mr. 
Mowbray,  the  former  being  especially  good.  Mrs.  Cox 
exhibits  a very  graceful  little  composition,  and  Mrs.  Prcll- 
witz  a larger  canvas,  which  proves  that  she  is  advancing 
rapidly  in  her  work. 

The  “Song  of  the  Pities,”  by  Mr.  Douglas  Volk,  isia 
.more  than  ordinarily  interesting  picture.  It  represents  a 


woman,  bearing  a branch  of  pine,  standing  against  a back 
ground  of  rich  dark  trees,  beyond  which  is  a patch  of 
crimson  sky.  There  is  a tender  sadness  in  the  expression 
of  the  face,  the  eyes  look  far  forward,  aud  a strong  note  of 

F>assionate  feeling  runs  through  the  rest  of  the  picture 
t is  a fine  example  of  exalted  symbolism.  Another  sub 
ject  that  appeals  especially  by  its  decorative  feeling  i* 
Mr.  Herbert  Denman’s  “Sirens” — a turquoise  sea.  with 
silvery  haze,  a ship  in  the  distance,  and  three  beautiful 
forms  wrapped  in  cool  purple  shade. 

The  English  painter  Mr.  Frank  Braugwyn  makes  an 
imposing  show  with  the  Oriental  subject  that  was  exhibit 
ed  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  a large  design  for  tapestry. 
One  of  his  objects  is  to  make  his  surface  of  canvas  a piece 
of  magnificent  decoration,  aud  how  well  he  succeeds  may 
lie  noted  in  the  first  gallery,  where  his  picture,  occupying 
the  centre,  gives  a richness  and  vivacity  to  the  whole  wall. 
To  the  left  of  it  is  a highly  interesting  portrait,  by  Mr 
Carroll  Beckwith,  of  a well-known  model.  He  is  a man 
with  mustache  and  imperial,  of  very  fierce  aspect,  and,  in 
the  old-fashioned  uniform  with  which  the  painter  has 
clothed  him.  makes  a most  unique  appearance.  The  paint- 
ing is  vigorous,  and  the  picture  altogether  a very  striking 
one.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a portrait  by  Mr. 
S.  Sham,  which  has  much  charm  of  composition  and  color. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Van  Ingen  sends  a decorative  panel,  iu  which 
he  exhibits  a very  serious  intention.  The  picture  is  rich 
in  color  and  very  charming  in  sentiment. 

There  are  four  pictures  by  Mr.  J.  McNeill  Wlustler. 
three  of  which  represent  his  earlier  method.  One  is  of 
Old  Westminster  Bridge,  painted  in  1862,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  fidelity  to  detail  which  it  exhibits.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  mastered  the  difficulty  of  painting  things 
just  as  they  are  that  he  ventured  to  eliminate  unessen- 
tial, and  to  represent  things  as  they  appear  to  his  artist's 
vision.  Mr.  W.  M.  Chase  sends  several  pictures — facile, 
attractive,  but  unsatisfying. 

The  Webb  prize,  given  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  for  the 
best  landscape  in  the  exhibition  by  a painter  under  forty 
years  of  age,  has  been  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Mr.  George 
11.  Bogert.  The  river  winding  through  pasture  - lands 
suggests  a reminiscence  of  Daubigny,  but  the  picture  is 
treated  in  an  entirely  individual  way.  It  is  solidly  pnint- 
cd,  sparkling  in  color,  and  full  of  light  and  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Horatio  Walker  has  a remarkably  strong  picture  of  a 
scene  in  a clearing  of  the  woods,  with  a yoke  of  oxen  aDd 
their  driver  in  the  foreground.  It  is  exquisite  in  color, 
with  a veil  of  quiet  poetry  over  the  landscape,  and  a note 
of  rugged  strength  in  the  man  and  oxen.  The  picture 
represents  in  their  true  relation  the  poetry  and  prose  of 
life,  and  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  stimulating.  A snow 
scene  by  Mr.  T.  Appleton  Brown  is  particularly  pleasing. 
It  is  novel  in  its  choice  of  subject,  and  represents  not  the 
sparkle  or  shimmer  of  snow, but  that  muffled  stillness  of 
foliage  and  buildings  when  even  the  air  seems  choked. 

In  the  centre  gallery  is  a very  interesting  collection  of 
miniatures,  of  which  those  by  Miss  Laura  Hills  may  be 
singled  out  for  special  notice.  The  sculpture  exhibit  is 
small,  the  most  notable  pieces  being  two  memorial  panels 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Adams,  executed  by  himself  in  marble. 
Recent  mention  has  been  made  iu  the  Weekly  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  work,  so  that  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  these 
panels  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  charming  quali- 
ties. CHARLES  H.  Caffin. 
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rpHE  departure  of  the  Spanish  torpedo  fleet  from 
X the  Canary  Islands  is  on  its  face  a menace  of 
war,  and  every  step  taken  looking  towards  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  is  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though it  is  a step  which  we  may  possibly  be  called 
upon  to  resist,  it  is  not  a step  of  which,  in  view  of  our 
own  preparations,  we  have  the  right  to  complain. 
We  have  made  ready  for  war,  and  in  doing  so  we 
have  taken  a proper  step,  and  one  that  would  have 
made  for  peace  if  Spain  were  wise  and  willing  to 
face  the  facts  of  the  situation  ; but  if  Spain  is  fool- 
ish enough  to  desire  war  notwithstanding  our  pre- 
parations for  it,  the  step  that  she  has  taken  is  nat- 
ural and  logical. 

If  unhappily  there  is  to  be  a war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  this  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  tbe  officers  who  are  in  command  of 
the  fleet  at  Key  West.  No  more  intelligent  offi- 
cers can  be  found  in  auy  navy  in  the  world  than 
Captains  Sampson,  Evans,  and  Chadwick.  We 
are  moved  to  say  this  especially  on  account  of  an 
impression  which  has  gone  abroad,  to  some  extent, 
concerning  Captain  Evans.  Notwithstanding  his 
well-earned  title  of  “Fighting  Bob,”  he  is  one  of 
the  most  tactful  and  self  restrained  of  men.  The 
fleet  will  undoubtedly  give  an  excellent  account 
of  itself  if  it  should  be  called  upon  to  act,  and  the 
country  may  be  sure  that  a war  will  not  be  pre- 
cipitated by  anything  that  any  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers  may  do. 

Senators  Gallinger  and  Thurston  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  discussion  on  Cuba  which 
was  begun  by  Senator  Proctor.  They  add  nothing 
to  Senator  Proctor’s  statement,  which  was  strong 
and  convincing.  They  went  to  Cuba  partly  as 
the  advertising  agents  of  a disreputable  newspa- 
per which  has  been  seeking  to  create  war,  while 
lie  went  as  a self  respecting  gentleman.  What  he 
said  is  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  because  of  his  char- 
acter. What  they  said  will  be  accepted  so  far  as 
they  have  repeated  him.  Thurston's  statement  that 
no  one  in  this  country  is  opposed  to  warlike  inter- 
vention except  the  money-changers  is  an  untruth, 
and  Mr.  Thurston  knows  that  it  is  an  untruth, 
and  a wicked  slander  as  well  against  the  Christian 
and  educated  and  civilized  part  of  the  community. 
It  comes  especially  with  ill  grace  from  a Senator 
elected  by  the  Republican  party  of  Nebraska,  which 
has  been  the  facile  tool  of  corrupt  corporations, 
and  the  dishonesty  of  whose  politicians  has  turned 
the  State  over  to  the  control  of  Bryan  and  Bry- 
auism. 

This  year's  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New,  York  is  worthy  of  careful  study.. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  men,  from  whom  much 
was  expected  and  little  obtained,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  were  completely  under 
the  control  of  Platt  and  Croker  — chiefly  of 
Platt  — and  there  never  was  a session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  so  entirely 
under  the  control  of  money  and  of  corporations 
having  schemes  of  gain  to  be  promoted  through 
legislation.  The  process  is  simple  and  obvious. 
The  corporation,  through  the  boss,  obtains  what 
laws  it  desires  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
community.  Legislation  this  winter  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  buy  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  corporation  whose  privi- 
leges and  powers  are  created  by  law  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  a gang  of  bandits.  No  Legislature 
in  the  history  of  the  country  ever  was  more  shame- 
lessly corrupt  than  this  one  has  been,  except,  of 
course,  Quay's  Legislatures  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  at  last  agreed  upon 
a measure  of  currency  reform.  The  plan,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  not  one  that  will  wholly 
commend  itself  to  anyone,  but  it  is  probably  the 
best  compromise  that  could  be  made.  It  provides 
for  transferring  the  obligation  to  redeem  the  green- 


backs to  the  banks,  and  for  an  issue  in  their  place 
of  what  are  to  be  known  as  National  Reserve  notes. 
In  return  for  the  burden  thus  to  be  placed  upon- 
the  banks,  certain  privileges  of  a valuable  charac- 
ter are  to  be  accorded  to  them.  But  what,  the 
country  will  be  most  interested  in  knowing  is  that 
the  measure  firmly  maintains  the  present  gold 
standard,  and  provides  eventually  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  government  paper  by  bank  paper  based 
upon  bank  assets — that  is,  in  effect,  upon  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  the  country.  Practically,  also, 
the  silver  certificates  are  to  supply  the  notes  of  de- 
nominations up  to  ten  dollars.  Another  important 
feature  of  the  plan  is  the  permission  granted  to  the  , 
banks  to  establish  branches  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A 
full  report  has  not  reached  us,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  now  discuss  the  proposition,  but  from  the 
abstract  given  in  the  Associated  Press  despatches - 
we  are  convinced  that  the  proposed  measure  is 
a great  improvement  upon  the  existing  money  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  system,  and  we  trust  that  it  may 
become  a law. 

The  proposition  that  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate $500,000  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  most  of  the  daily 
press  as  a threat  of  war.  As  the  Spanish  have 
permitted  the  United  States  to  expend  $50,000  for 
the  relief  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  and  have 
also  permitted  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  send  large  quantities  of  supplies  to  the  islatod, 
which  have  been  distributed,  partly  at  least,  under 
the  supervision  of  Spanish  authority,  we  do  not 
see  how  the  proposed  charity  can  be  regarded  as  a 
hostile  movement.  However,  almost  everything 
probably  seems  warlike  to  the  over-excited  nerves 
of  Jingoism.  In  view  of  this,  Senator  Bacon’s 
resolution  reciting  the  well-known  and  well-recog- 
nized,principle  that  while  the  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  always  “ maintain 
their  national  honor  and  protect  their  material  in- 
terests,” it  is  their  “desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth,”  was  a proper 
and  sanitary  measure.  The  resolution  further  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States;  in  the 
present  “threatening  emergency,  earnestly  and 
patiently  to  use  every  practical  and  honorable 
means  to  preserve  peace,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  nation  and<with 
their  duty  to  themselves.”  This  is  ript  only  sane 
and  true,  but,  while  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  it 
is  well  that  it  should  have  been  injected  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate,  where  wisdom  is  a not 
too  frequent  visitor. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Bailey  is  an  inter- 
esting contemporaneous  politician.  He  is  leader 
of  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  we  think  we  can  say  truthfully  that 
of  all  leaders  that  either  side  of  the  House  has 
ever  had,  Bailey  possesses  the  meanest  intellect 
and  the  lowest  standard  of  public  virtue.  He  pro- 
fesses to  want  war  with  Spain  over  Cuba,  and  the 
reason  why  he  wants  it  is  characteristic  of  him, 
and  of  a good  many  other  politiciansat  Washington, 
who  are,  unlike  him,  however,  in  the  possession  of 
sufficient  sense  to  preserve  silence  and  to  refrain 
from  telling  their  wicked  and  unpatriotic  thoughts. 
Bailey  is  for  war  because  he  thinks  that  war  is 
good  politics.  If  he  were  not  for  war,  in  other 
words,  he  might  not  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  he  might  even  fail  of 
election  to  the  House.  He  believes  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  compel  war,  because  if  they  do  not 
they  will  be  beaten  at  the  next  elections,  and  that 
if  the  Democrats  oppose  any  Republican  war-  mea- 
sure, they,  too,  will  have  no  future.  Bailey,  in 
other  words,  would  sacrifice  his  country,  would 
slaughter  its  men,  would  make  widows  and  or- 
phans of  its  women  and  children,  would  prevent 
the  return  of  prosperity,  would  afflict  it  with  the 
barbarisms  that  always  accompany  and  follow  war, 
for  the  sake  of  carrying  the  elections,  first  in  his 
district  in  Texas,  and  then  the  general  elections 
through  the  country.  Bailey  is  the  kind  of  pa- 
triot that  any  country  is  better  without. 

.Mr,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  lias  given  utterance  to 
his  opinion  of  bosses  in  connection  with  the  Cro- 
KER  effort  to  seize  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
for  the  profit  of  himself  and  Platt.  When  Mr. 
Hewitt  is  at  his  best  he  is  always  invigorating 
and  inspiring.  He  was  addressing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  passed  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  bill  dismissing  the  present  commission- 
ers, and  providing  for  a bi-boss  commission  in  its 
place.  Croker  had  impudently  announced  in  a 
public  interview  what  he  thought  of  the  present 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  basing  his  thoughts,  if 
he  really  had  any,  upon  either  ignorance  or  un- 
truth, and  Mr.  Hewitt  pointed  out  that  here  was 


a change — an  otninous  change.  In  other  time- 
the  boss  kept  his  wicked  or  crafty  designs  to  him- 
self, and  accomplished  them  in  secret,  not  darin;- 
to  announce  in  advance  his  intentions  against  tin- 
welfare  and  the  pockets  of  the  people;  but  Croker 
has  gone  a step  beyond,  and  takes  the  public  into 
his  confidence.  At  least  he  dares  tell  the  public 
what  he  proposes  to  do,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
Truly  we  hope  it  is  true  iliat,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  said, 
“there  is  a limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  self-re- 
specting community.”  If  it  be  true,  the  limit  has 
certainly  been  reached.  CROKER,  of  course,  could 
not  rest  under  Mr.  Hewitts  castigation,  because 
he  now  takes  himself  seriously  as  a talking  and 
letter- writing  statesman.  Therefore  he  returned 
to  the  subject  on  the  following  day  in  an  interview 
notable  chiefly  for  its  unblushing  mendacity.  The 
boss  contented  himself  with  saying  that  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  ought  to  be  abolished  because 
in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  it  has  accomplished 
nothing.  Mr.  Croker  knows  that  this  statement 
is  untrue,  because  the  present  commission  has  ac- 
complished everything  that  has  been  done  for 
Rapid  Transit.  This  untruth  was  to’  eei  ve 

those  who  read  it.  The  boss  also  said  . - Tam- 

many commission  would  do  Something.  He  also 
knows  that  this  is  untrue,  for  Mr.  HEwrri  remind- 
ed him  that  there  had  been  a Tammany 'com mis- 
sion for  six  years— from  January  1,  1889,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1895— and  that  it  did  absolutely  nothing. 

INTERVENTION. 

rpHERE  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  Mr. 
X McKinley  will  attempt  to  secure  peace  for 
Cuba.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  will 
undertake  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  an  unduly 
offensive  manner,  that  is,  in  a manner  which  will 
inevitably  bring  on  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  set  about  his  task  in 
a way  that  will  make  war  difficult,  unless  Spain  i* 
intent  on  fighting.  It  may  be  that  political  con 
siderations  will  force  the  Spanish  government  into 
war,  and  that,  to  rally  the  factions  threatening  the 
rule  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  son,  and  to 
unite  them  in  its  support,  Sagasta  will  find  cause 
for  quarrel  where  none  is  intended  and  where 
none  is  sought.  It  may  be,  too.  that  Spain  will 
deem  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a war  with  a 
strong  power  for  repudiating  the  whole  or  part  of 
her  debt,  one  that  ought  not  to  be  missed. 

While  war  may  therefore  be  demanded  by  Spain, 
so  far  tys  Mr.  McKlNLEY  has  power  over  the  issue 
it  will  not  be  incited  by  the  United  States.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  obstinate  vanity  of 
Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  demands  of  the  in- 
surgents o:i  the  other  side  for  complete  indepen- 
dence. Spain  cannot  conquer  the  insurgents. 
This  has  been  evident  for  many  months.  It  was 
evident  to  Mr.  Cleveland  more  than  two  years 
ago,  when  intervention  by  this  country  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Maceo.  To  put  down 
the  insurrection  Spain  has  sent  more  than  200.000 
men  and  bo\\s  to  the  island.  Senator  Proctor, 
in  his  interesting  report  of  his  recent  visit  to 
Cuba,  says  that  about  60,000  of  these  soldiers 
remain  fit  for  duty.  The  rest  are  dead  or  ill. 
Of  the  dead,  many  were  the  victims  of  disease. 
While  the  men  have  shown  themselves,  both 
physically  and  morally,  unfit  for  the  work  before 
them,  their  officers  have  proved  themselves  in- 
competent. The  Spaniards  have  made  no  prog- 
ress since  the  insurrection  began.  To  quote  again 
from  Senator  Proctor,  the  Spaniards  hold  in  the 
“four  western  provinces  just  what  their  army  sits 
on.”  The  consequence  of  constant  discourage 
ment  and  almost  constant  defeat,  joined  to  the  fact 
that  their  pay  is  about  nine  months  in  arrear.  is 
the  utter  demoralization  of  the  soldiers.  They  are 
sick,  ill  clad,  frequently  hungry,  and  apparently 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  Cubans  whenever 
they  move  out  of  their  ridiculous  fortifications.  So 
wholly  lost  is  their  military  spirit,  so  utterly  de- 
praved have  they  become,  that  it  is  not  a rare  thing 
.for  them  to  sell  even  their  cartridges  to  insurgents 
— furnishing  their  enemies  for  money  with  the  im- 
plements of  their  country's  defeat.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a trustworthy  and  intelligent  cor 
respondent,  whom  we  sent  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  investigation,  that  Cubans  are  in  the 
habit  of  crossing  the  trochas.  thus  entering  towns 
or  villages  supposed  to  be  fortified,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  cartridges  from  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
who,  he  says,  readily  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  a cent 
apiece.  The  Spanish  officers  keep  their  men  in 
the  towns,  or  march  them  up  and  down  the  roads, 
and  the  insurgents  go  where  they  will  outside  of 
the  towns,  burning  and  destroying  everything.  Tlie 
fields  are  desolate  and  blackened  by  burnings  to 
within  a.  few  miles  of  Havana,  and  of  every  other 
town  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  island,  while 
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the  insurgents  are  in  full  possession  of  the  eastern 
end. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  military  situation.  In  or- 
der to  make  up  for  their  weakness  in  the  field, 
the  Spaniards  have  resorted  to  the  cruel  device  of 
concentrating'  the  country  people  in  the  villages. 
Weyler's  order  was  intended  to  deprive  the  in- 
surgents of  food-supplies,  by  rendering  the  country 
a desert.  It  has  resulted,  as  Senator  Proctor 
says,  in  “ desolation  and  distress,  misery  and  star- 
vation.” The  reconcentrados  have  died  literally 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a competent  authority  that  at  least  600,- 
000  of  the  1,500,000  inhabitants  of  the  island  have 
died  within  the  last  three  years— the  years  during 
which  the  insurrection  has  been  in  progress — and 
that  most  of  these  deaths  have  been  by  starvation 
and  resulting  diseases.  Within  eighteen  months 
450.000  persons  have  been  buried  within  the  Spanish 
lines,  in  consecrated  ground.  This  is  the  report  of 
the  Bishop  of  Havana.  The  death-rate  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  island  is  appalling,  and  the  scenes 
that.  ,•>  '*yly  witnessed  in  the  country  towns  and 
the  r cities  are  more  shocking  than  any 

of  wu  ii  the  modern  civilized  world  has  ever 
before  been  conscious.  Chief  among  the  horrid 
sights  witnessed  by  Commander  Converse  and  his 
men  were  four  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets  of 
Matanzas.  Captain-General  Blanco,  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  revoked  the  Weyler  order  of  concentra- 
tion on  his  arrival,  but  this  appears  to  be  partly  a 
mistake.  He  simply  gave  permission  to  weak  and 
starving  men,  without  seeds  or  tools  or  strength  or 
means  of  any  kind,  to  go  abroad  during  the  day— 
they  must  return  at  night — to  cultivate  land  under 
the  threatening  rittes  of  the  guerillas  who  haunt 
the  country,  and  who  hate  the  reconcentrados  more 
bitterly  than  the  Spanish  do.  This  painful  tragedy 
has  been  excused  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a war  mea- 
sure. It  might  have  been  an  excusable  war  mea- 
sure in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  it  might  be  now 
among  the  tribes  of  central  Africa,  but  it  is  not  a 
war  measure  recognized  by  civilized  and  Christian 
countries,  nor  is  it  one  that  would  be  adopted  by 
a strong  and  self-reliant  power.  It  is  the  natural 
resort  of  a backward  race  facing  a force  that  it 
cannot  defeat  in  manly  warfare. 

If  the  Spaniards  were  wise  they  would  have 
recognized  the  inevitable,  and  would  have  long 
since  ended  the  war  which  they  are  waging,  and 
which  must  end  in  their  defeat.  The  incapacity  of 
their  military  power  has  been  established.  They 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  For  a long  time 
they  have  been  selling  six-per  cent,  bonds  for  80, 
and  they  cannot  possibly  much  longer  continue  a 
struggle  that  is  costing  them  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
88.000.000  a month.  The  insurrection  at  present 
is.  indeed,  nothing  but  wanton  slaughter — slaughter 
by  disease  and  starvation,  not  only  of  soldiers,  but 
of  innocent  women  and  children.  It  is  also  the 
destruction  of  a once  fertile  island,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  again,  for  years  to  come  at  least, 
produce  the  revenues  which  Spain  once  collected 
from  it. 

The  horrors  of  the  situation  ought  to  appeal  to  ev- 
ery civilized  and  Christian  power — not  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  our 
duty,  since  Spain  persists  in  keeping  up  her  war? 
We  are  already  intervening,  in  fact,  by  sending 
food  and  clothing  to  the  starving  people  of  Cuba, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  intervene  in  this  way  for 
months  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  whether 
Spain  is  willing  or  not  that  we  should  repair  her 
ravages.  If  Mr.  McKinley  can  perhaps  prevail 
upon  the  contending  forces  to  cease  their  work  of 
mutual  destruction,  he  will  put  a stop  to  the  causes 
which  have  produced  and  are  producing  these  terri- 
ble results.  There  ought  to  be  peace  in  Cuba. 
The  people  and  the  land  want  rest.  The  civilized 
world  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  Cuba 
is  a terrifying  and  unwholesome  spectacle.  But 
all  this  cruelty,  misery,  and  wretchedness,  all  this 
inhumanity  and  killing,  cannot  be  cured  by  more 
war,  by  more  misery,  and  by  more  killing.  Peace 
should  be  compelled  by  peaceful  methods.  The 
insurgents  should  listen  as  well  as  the  Spaniards. 
They  are  no  nearer  independence  than  the  Span- 
iards are  to  compassing  their  subjugation,  and  they 
are  no  more  fit  to  rule  themselves  by  popular  gov- 
ernment than  the  Spaniards  are  fit  to  rule  them. 
If  the  United  States  are  to  intervene  at  all,  why 
shall  it  not  be  by  way  of  demanding  of  the  insur- 
gents that  they  make  a trial  of  autonomy?  Have 
the  insurgents  no  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter? 
There  is  no  need  of  war.  and  there  should  be  no  war, 
unless  Spain  shall  insist  on  fighting.  If  she  does 
insist  on  that  direful  resort,  the  United  States, 
which  have  everything  to  lose  and  absolutely  no- 
thing to  gain,  will  be  ready.  But  if  Spain  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  the  situation,  she  will  welcome  an 
intervention  that  will  bring  her  peace,  even  at  the 
cost  of  an  eventual  but  postponed  loss  of  Cuba; 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cubans  are  wise, 
they  will  accept  what  they  can  get  without  further 
desolation  and  death.  At  least  they  ought  to  re- 
alize that  no  misery  in  Cuba  will  be  cured  so  long 
as  this  country  and  Spain  are  at  war  with  each 
other. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  CIVIL 
SERVICE  REFORM. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

In  these  days  of  war  alarms  we  should  not  for- 
get that  there  are  also  home  interests  which  de- 
mand unremitting  attention.  Here  is  one  of 
them. 

The  efforts  of  Republican  spoils  politicians,  after 
the  triumph  of  their  party  in  1896,  to  destroy  the 
merit  system  in  the  civil  service  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  States  in  which  it  had  been  introduced,  form 
the  most  discreditable  chapter  in  our  recent  political 
history.  Governor  Black  of  New  York  was  hailed 
by  them  as  the  hero  who  “fired  the  first  gun” 
against  the  hated  reform.  It  is  remembered  how 
jauntily  he  proclaimed  in  his  first  official  utterance 
that  he  would  “take  the  starch  out  of  civil  service”; 
how  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Legislature  he 
caused  a bill  to  be  passed  which  was  designed  to 
accomplish  that  end;  and  how,  when  at  a public 
hearing  the  vicious  qualities  of  that  bill  had  been 
laid  bare  to  him,  he  sought  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  exposure  by  hot  personal  invective  in  an  official 
document  which  many  of  his  own  party  friends 
condemned  as  indecent.  It  is  also  remembered 
how  in  his  latest  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
he  complacently  praised  his  bill  as  “the  best  civil 
service  law  this  State  ever  had— a distinct  gain 
over  previous  laws  in  the  direction  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  civil  service  most  desire.”  A report 
has  now  been  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  on  the  actual  workings  of  the 
“ Black  law,”  which  may  give  the  Governor  abun- 
dant food  for  sober  reflection. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  Black  bill  at 
the  public  hearing  had  been  that  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  the  competitive  character  of  civil  service 
examinations  in  giving  the  appointing  officers  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  management  of 
those  examinations  and  in  determining  the  de- 
cisive ratings  of  candidates  ; that,  as  appointing 
officers,  according  to  wellnigh  universal  expe- 
rience, were  apt  to  be  governed  by  political  in- 
fluence or  personal  favoritism,  the  very  first  re- 
quirement of  impartial  examinations  and  of  fair 
competition  is  the  entire  independence  of  their 
management  from  control  by  the  appointing  pow- 
er; that  the  “ merit  ” examinations  conducted  by 
independent  civil  service  commissioners,  although 
ever  so  fair  and  impartial,  would  practically  go  for 
nothing  if,  as  the  Black  bill  provided,  the  appoint- 
ing officers  had  the  power  to  examine  candidates 
for  “ fitness”  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  and  to 
overrule  the  resultsofthe  “merit”  examinations  by 
their  own  arbitrary  ratings;  that  the  system  em- 
bodied in  the  Black  bill  would  work  well  only  in 
the  case  of  appointing  officers  who  absolutely  sub- 
ordinated selfish  or  partisan  considerations  to  the 
public  interest,  and  who  also  had  the  stuff  in  them 
of  which  political  martyrs  are  made;  that  any  ap- 
pointing officer  who  cared  more  for  party  politics 
than  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  or  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  a party  machine  or  boss, 
would  find  in  the  Black  bill  abundant  facil- 
ities for  “ beating”  the  civil  service  law,  and  for 
making  a farce  of  the  competitive  merit  system; 
that,  moreover,  the  trouble  and  expense  imposed 
upon  candidates  by  the  absurd  multiplication  of 
examinations  at  different  places  would  be  apt  to 
deter  from  competing  all  those  who  did  not  have  a 
“pull”  to  encourage  them;  and  that,  for  all  these 
reasons,  the  Black  bill  would  simply  serve  to  re- 
store the  spoils  system  with  its  characteristic  abuses 
aud  scandals. 

The  report  now  before  the  public,  with  its  indis- 
putable statements  of  fact,  conclusively  justifies  all 
those  objections  aud  prophecies.  The  criticism  of 
the  bill,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  exasperate 
the  Governor  beyond  decorous  self-control,  is  now 
shown  to  have  been  absolutely  correct  in  every  de- 
tail.. With  a clearness  which  must  convince  every 
candid  mind  it  is  proved  that  the  Black  law 
has  enabled  appointing  officers  utterly  to  defeat 
the  competitive  merit  system,  and  thus  to  nullify 
the  mandate  of  the  State  constitution,  whenever 
they  pleased  to  do  so:  that  the  “ fitness  ” examina- 
tions managed  by  such  appointing  officers  were 
turned  into  farce  in  exactly  the  manner  described 
to  the  Governor  at  the  public  hearing;  that  the 
results  of  “merit”  examinations  conducted  by  in- 
dependent civil  service  boards  went  in  such  cases 
for  nothing,  and  that  influence  and  favoritism  had 
itall  their  own  way ; and  that  thus  the  Black  law  has 


furnished  to  the  spoils  politicians  the  most  effective 
means  and  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for  de- 
molishing all  the  beneficent  reforms  that  had  been 
accomplished  through  the  original  civil  service 
law. 

Governor  Black  is  credited  with  saying  that 
“as  soon  as  it  were  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  new  law  does  not  produce  the  best  results,  he 
would  aid  in  any  movement  to  re-establish  the  old 
one.”  Every  friend  of  good  government  would  re- 
joice to  see  him  justify  that  declaration.  For  this 
he  had  a splendid  opportunity,  but  he  has  thrown  it 
away.  A bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the 
enactment  of  which  into  law  would  substantially 
have  accomplished  that  end.  Nobody  doubts  that 
if  Governor  Black  had  desired  the  passage  of  that 
bill  he  could  easily  have  compassed  it.  Nothing 
but  his  influence  pushed  through  his  own  bill  last 
year,  to  which  many  members  of  the  Legislature 
who,  yielding  to  his  pressure,  voted  for  it,  were 
at  heart  opposed.  The  same  influences  would 
have  been  equally  powerful  now.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  same,  aud  perhaps 
more,  members  would  have  gladly  supported  the 
repeal  now  in  order  to  relieve  the  Republican 
party  of  the  dangerous  burden  with  which  the 
Black  law  had  saddled  it,  had  not  the  Governor 
stood  in  the  way.  To  pretend,  after  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  that 
he  sustained  his  law  because  it  had  “ produced  the 
best  results”  would  be  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
equally  vain  to  say  that  the  repeal  could  not  be 
passed,  for  want  of  time,  for  although  the  time  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  was  short, 
it  was  no  shorter  than  the  time  for  passing  the 
Black  law  had  been  last  year.  Governor  Black 
and,  through  him,  the  Republican  party,  must 
therefore  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  knowing- 
ly and  wilfully  sustaining  a law  which  has  been 
conclusively  shown  to  work  serious  injury  to  thq 
public  interest  in  undoing  a beneficent  reform; 
and  that  responsibility  will  become  all  the  more 
burdensome  and  hurtful  when,  as  after  the  failure 
of  the  repeal  bill  it  certainly  will  be,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Black  law  is  contested  in  the 
courts — eminent  lawyers  having,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, pronounced  the  opinion  that  of  its  un- 
constitutionality there  can  be  no  doubt.  After 
the  experience  the  people  of  this  State  have  had  of 
the  workings  of  the  Black  act.  the  restoration  of 
the  old  law  is  only  a question  of  time,  and  the  Re- 
publican party  may  find  that  Governor  Black  did 
it  a very  bad  service  in  firing  that  “first  gun,”  for 
which  the  spoils  politicians  all  over  the  country 
praised  him  so  lustily,  and  then  in  preventing  the 
party  from  relieving  itself  of  the  responsibility  for 
a manifest  wrong. 

In  Congress  the  assault  upon  civil  service  reform 
which  had  been  heralded  with  such  resounding  vo- 
ciferation, and  begun  in  an  apparent  “do  or  die” 
spirit,  has  come  to  a dead  halt.  The  inquiry  ipto  the 
working  of  the  national  civil  service  law,  which  had 
been  instituted  in  the  Senate,  and  from  which  the 
spoils  politicians  had  promised  themselves  revela- 
tions sure  to  discredit  the  whole  “civil  service 
humbug,”  has  resulted  in  a report  favoring  cer- 
tain exceptions  from  the  competitive  rule,  with  the 
very  proper  recommendation,  however,  that  the 
whole  matter  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  indicates  that  there  will  be  no  far- 
ther interference  by  the  Senate.  As  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  sub  committee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  civil  service  which  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  Evans  bill,  that  famous  civil  service 
reform-killer, has  made  a unanimous  report  against 
the  bill.  That  report  will  in  due  time  go  before 
the  House.  Then  the  moment  will  have  arrived 
for  General  Grosvenor,  the  truculent  leader  of  the 
anti-civil-service-reform  forces,  to  make  good  his 
pompous  proclamation  that  the  bill  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  permitted  to  be  smothered  with- 
out action  by  the  House,  and  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  sternly  determined  to  have  their  in- 
nings. But  he  is  now  reported  as  wavering  in  his 
purpose.  His  ravings  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion puzzled  the  listener  as  to  whether  to  ascribe 
them  to  culpable  ignorance,  or  to  downright  men- 
dacity. or  to  partial  unsoundness  of  mind.  It 
would  be  characteristic  of  him  if,  after  all,  he 
shrank  from  a decisive  battle  and  confined  himself 
to  a furtive  attempt  to  browbeat  the  President  by 
persistent  pressure  into  large  concessions  to  the 
spoils  politicians,  which  might  appear  as  a victory 
for  them  sufficient  to  render  a further  open  fight 
in  Congress  needless.  A man  so  reckless  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  party  can  hardly  be  more  care 
ful  of  the  good  name  of  the  President.  But  ii 
is  only  just  to  President  McKinley  to  believe  that 
his  duty  as  President  and  his  honor  as  a man  are 
more  sacred  to  himself  than  to  General  Grosve- 
nor or  to  any  one  of  those  who  clamor  for  public 
plunder  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good. 
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THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  “KENTUCKY.” 


THE  DOUBLE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  U.  S.  BATTLE-SHIPS  “ KEARSARGE"  AND  “KENTUCKY”  AT  NEUTORT  NEWS,  MARCH  24,  1898. 

Photographs  by  Hastings  & Millkr. 


TWO  NEW  BATTLE-SHIPS. 

The  ceremony  of  launching  the  sister  wnr-ships  Rear- 
targe  und  Kentucky*  was  performed  with  complete  success 
and  amid  a scene  of  splendid  enthusiasm.  The  occasion 
was  a triumph  for  the  Newport  News  Ship-building  and 
Dry  Docks  Company,  for  never  before  had  a great  battle- 
ship. much  less  two,  been  launched  from  a private  yard  in 
the  South.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  18,000  people  were 
present  when  the  launching  party, escorted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  and  his  staff,  with  a guard  of  honor  of 
the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment,  reached  the  gayly  deco- 
rated stand  at  the  bow  of  the  Kearsarge.  The  honor  of 
being  sponsor  to  this  new  and  more  magnificent  edition 
of  “ the  ship  of  the  nation”  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Herbert 
Winslow,  as  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Winslow, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  Captain  who  commanded  the 
older  Kearsarge  in  her  historic  fight  with  the  Alabama 

As  the  noble  ship  started  to  glide  down  her  ways,  Mrs. 
Winslow  broke  a bottle  of  champagne  over  the  bow, 
and  exclaimed,  “ I christen  thee  Kearsqrge. ” An  hour 
later  the  distinguished  party  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion, on  the  Kentucky,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated, 
this  time  with  Miss  Christine  Bradley,  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradley  of  Kentucky,  in  the  post  of  honor.  The 
latter  occasion  will  be  memorable  as  the  first  in  which  a 
goblet  of  water  has  been  substituted  for  the  traditional 
wine.  The  water  was  drawn  from  a spring  on  the  old 
Lincoln  farm. 

Independent  Kentuckians,  however,  did  their  best  to 
counteract  this  official  innovation  by  dashing  flasks  of 
Bourbon  whiskey  at  the  big  ship’s  sides. 

• A fall-page  illustration  and  complete  riescriplion  of  these  vessels 
were  given  in  Habpkr’b  Wkkki.v,  January  22,  189'. 


CUBA. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  RELIEF  IN 
MATANZAS  AND  HAVANA. 

M atanzas,  sixty -six  miles  by  rail  from  Havana,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sugar  exporting  ports  of  Culm.  Cardenas,  another  such 
port,  is  but  a short  distance  beyond  M atanzas,  and  to- 
gelher  the  exports  of  these  two  cities  may  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  activity  in  the  sugar  industry  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.'  These  ports  are  the  outlets  of 
a vast  and  richly  productive  country. 

In  normal  times  tins  city  of  Matanzas,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  gay  with 
evidences  of  wealth,  and  active  with  much  commercial 
movement.  Before  the  insurrection  it  contained  over 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Here  were  found  the  homes 
of  many  rich  sugar-planters— homes  that  a rare  combina- 
tion of  good,  taste,  luxury,  and  tropical  comfort  rendered 
charming  and  seductive,  despite  iron-barred  windows  and 
forbidding  walls.  ■ 

In  the  good  times  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  al- 
ways anchored  in  the  bay  of  Matanzas;  freight-lighters 
were  swung  to  the  long  wharf,  unloaded,  and  charged 
again  many  limes  in  a day;  the  black  bodies  of  the  steve- 
dores glistened  with  the  hard  work,  and  in  the  shade  at 
the  far  end  of  the  wharf  customs  officers  lounged  in  white 
duck,  and  chatted  with  visiting  sea-captains.  Handsome 
yachts  from  the  North,  their  polished  launches  and  trim 
sailor-men  the  admiration  of  the  water-front, were  frequent 
visitors  at  Matanzas. 

To-day  the  city  is  quiet  and  stilled.  The  big  steel 
lighters  are  moored  fast  to  the  river-bank,  and  their  tar- 


paulins lwive  covered  their  empty  holds  for  months.  The 
wharf  is  rotting  and  falling  into  the  bay.  The  ware 
houses  are  empty  and  closed  by  dusty  doors;  cabs,  once 
plentiful  and  busy,  are  now  hard  to  find.  Starving  peo- 
ple drag  listlessly  through  the  streets.  Occasionally  a 
steamer  comes  in;  then  for  a day  or  two  the  freighters  are 
busy,  and  customs  officials  examine  crates  and  barrels,  and 
check  invoices  and-  hills  of  lading.  But  as  soon  as  the 
steamer  clears,  the  city  returns  to  its  inactivity,  the  peo- 
ple to  their  questions  of  the  future,  and  the  starving  io 
numb  despair. 

Since  two  thousand  four  hundred  men. women,  and  chil- 
dren, but  mostly  women  and  children,  died  in  this  city  in 
two  months;  since  the  dead  lay  and  rolted  in  her  streets; 
since  sharks  crowded  t he  bay,  seeking  their  share  of 
corpses — Matanzas  1ms  changed  indeed. 

With  her  ten  thousand  starving  people,  with  the  gaunt 
beggars  crowding  the  streets, with  her  suffering  women  in 
pitiful  and  threadbare  mourning,  and  the  silent  records 
of  the  trenches  for  the  dead,  Matanzas  was  a sad  city  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1898. 

Then  the  smoke  of  burning  cnne-fiekls  yellowed  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  fine  ashes  blew  through  tlie  streets. 
The  glow  of  destroying  fires  was  seen  nightly  from  house- 
tops. The  streets  were  silent  and  almost  deserted,  save 
for  the  clattering  passage  of  a Spanish  officer  and  his 
orderly  mounted  on  well  groomed  and  well-fed  horses, 
the  officer  brave  in  English  riiling-boots,  cool  and  fresh 
in  the  linen  uniform  of  bis  country,  and  proudly  wearing 
bright  medals  for  bravery  and  heroic  action. 

This  is  one  of  the  cities  to  which  our  country  has  sent 
food  and  medicines,  to  which  the  American  relief  will  be 
regularly  supplied. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  12,  the  first  American 
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RECONCENTRADOS  IN  DOORWAY  OF  AMERICAN  REI.IEF 
BUREAU,  HAVANA,  AWAITING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD. 


TIIE  FIRST  LOAD  OF  AMERICAN  RELIEF  RECEIVED  IN  MATANZAS,  BROUGHT 
IT.  S.  TRANSFORT  STEAMER  “FERN." 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  RELIEF  IN 


RECONCENTRADOS  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  MATANZAS. 


APPLICANTS  FOR  RELIEF  IN  UNITED  STATES  CONSULATE,  MATANZAS. 


THE  DESERTED  WHARVES  AND  WAREHOUSES  OF  MATANZAS. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  AMERICAN  RELIEF  IN  CUBA 

From  Photographs  by  Harold  Martin,  Special  Correspondent  of  “Harper's  Wkeki. 
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relief— long  expected,  long  talked  of,  often  asked  for— ar- 
rived in  the  United  Slates  steamer  Fern  and  the  Norwegian 
tramp  steamer  Bergen.  The  Fern  brought  thirty-live  tons 
from  Key  West,  and  the  Bergen  delivered  fifty  tons  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  There  was  probably  no 
place  in  stricken  Cuba  where  the  help  from  our  country 
was  more  sorely  needed  than  in  Matanzas.  Eighty-five 
tons  of  food  for  the  starving!  The  news  of  it  went  through 
the  city,  and  women  and  children  and  old  men  crowded 
down  to  the  consul's  office,  long  before  the  goods  were 
landed  on  the  wharf,  bearing  each  a can  or  a sack  to  carry 
away  his  or  her  portion. 

On  this  day  certain  members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
came  over  to  Matanzas  from  Havana  with  the  intention 
of  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  this  relief.  While  the 
eighty-five  tons  of  provisions  already  referred  to  was  the 
first  Of  the  / merican  relief  to  be  received  in  Matanzas,  a 
shipment  of  fowl  to  that  city  had  been  made  by  rail  early 
in  the  week  from  Havana.  This  consignment  of  about 
two  tons  had  l>een  directed  to  the  “ Agent  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Matanzas.”  The  railroad  people  knew  of  no  one 
representing  the  Red  Cross  in  their  city,  consequently  the 
goods  lay  for  five  days  in  the  station,  and  were  only  taken 
out  and  delivered  to  the  starving  people  after  the  visiting 
delegation  of  the  much -talked -of  society  were  well  on 
their  way  back  to  Havana  on  the  afternoon  of  March  12. 
It  subsequently  transpired  that  the  Red  Cross  people  in 
Havana,  who  made  this  shipment  of  food  to  Matanzas, 
had  intended  that  it  should  be  received  and  distributed 
by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Brice,  American  consul  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Brice  had  no  intimation  tliat  the  food  was  coming, 
he  had  no  notification  of  its  shipment,  and  the  result  of 
the  unfortunate  blunder  in  not  properly  marking  the 
goods  was  that  the  suffering  suffered  for  five  days  longer. 

Sunday  being  a holiday,  nothing  could  come  through 
the  custom-house;  and  although  the  eighty-five  tons  of 
food  was  delivered  on  the  wharf  by  Saturday  evening, 
it  was  not  examined  by  the  authorities  until  Monday 
morning. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  government 
agreed  to  permit  this  relief  to  come  into  Cuba  free  of 
duty.  This  it  has  done;  but  the  regrettable  incident  of 
the  box  of  cheap  jewelry  found  among  the  relief  con- 
signed to  our  consul-general  in  Havana  resulted  in  the 
Matanzas  custom  - house  being  ordered  by  the  Havana 
authorities  to  make  an  examination  of  the  relief  landed 
in  its  port,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  custom-house  officials  in  Ma- 
tanzas did  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  this  examination, 
and  that  the  least  possible  delay  resulted  therefrom. 

All  day  Sunday  the  American  Consulate  was  visited  by 
the  reconcentrados  asking  news  of  the  relief,  bringing 
their  tins  and  bags  in  the  vain  hope  of  at  once  receiving 
food.  Letters  also  came  to  the  consul,  hundreds  of  them, 
in  Spanish  and  in  English,  recommending  to  his  generos- 
ity, and  the  charity  of  our  country,  people  whom  the 
writers  feared  would  be  overlooked.  The  letters  all  told 
the  same  story.  The  one  that  is  given  herewith  is  a fair 
sample  of  them  all: 

A.  C.  Brio 4,  Emj.: 

Dkak  Sir,— For  God’s  sake,  I recommend  yon  the  poor  and  sick 

widow,  Mrs.  , for  when  yon  will  distrlbnte  the  reliefs  coming 

from  States. 

She  has  five  children,  two  of  them  sicks,  and  nobody  help  her. 
She  lives  No.  81 

Many  thanks  and  excuses.  Tours  truly,  

Mr.  Brice  carefully  kept  all  names  sent  to  him  in  this 
manner,  and  the  cases  were  subsequently  attended  to. 

Those  seeking  the  Consulate  for  information  could 
only  be  told  that  the  food  was  still  in  the  custom-house, 
anil  that  they  should  leave  their  names  and  addresses 
with  the  civil  governor,  whose  committee  would  attend  to 
their  case.  Wearily  the  people  turned  away,  and  some 
went  to  the  governor’s  palace  to  enter  their  names.  I 
followed  one  woman,  wishing  to  see  how  she  was  treated 
there.  She  came  slowly  out  of  the  broad  doorway  of  the 
palace. 

“ Did  you  think  for  a moment  they  would  nllow  such 
ns  I to  enter?”  she  said  to  me.  “ The  soldiers  turned  me 
away.”  Her  voice  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  she  leaned 
against  the  walls  for  support.  “ Tell  me,"  she  went  on, 

“ is  there  really  food  for  ns?” 

I assured  her  there  was,  and  that  more  was  coming. 

“ Many  of  us  will  die  on  the  palace  steps,  waiting  for 
them  to  decide  how  best  to  give  it  to  us,”  she  said. 

The  civil  governor  of  Matanzas  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  seven  men  to  direct  the  distribution  of  this 
relief.  Four  of  these  men  are  doctors,  most  of  them  are 
Cubans,  and  they  are  all  men  of  good  reputation  and 
standing  in  the  community.  This  committee  is  helped 
in  its  work  of  distribution  by  the  firemen  of  the  city. 
The  bom/tero*.  as  they  are  called  in  Spanish,  are  the  best 
association  of  men  in  the  capital.  They  are  fair  and  reli- 
able, men  of  respectability  and  standing,  and  that  they 
are  well  inclined  toward  the  poor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  past  they  have  maintained  a free  dis- 
pensary for  the  diseased  and  the  suffering.  The  firemen 
are  to  make  a canvass  of  the  city,  which  is  divided  into 
districts,  report  the  needs  of  the  tiistressed  in  each  district 
to  the  civil  governor,  who  will  issue  orders  on  the  ware- 
house for  the  food  in  quantity.  The  relief  thus  obtained 
will  be  distributed  by  the  firemen,  or  under  their  direc- 
tion, to  the  families  on  their  original  lists 

It  is  not  a simple  matter  to  distribute  food  to  thousands 
of  starving  people,  and  especially  in  this  Spanish  city, 
where  many  resent  this  so-called  intrusion  of  our  country 
into  their  own  affairs,  and  where  it  is  the  custom  for  all 
men  to  enrich  themselves  in  some  manner  from  an)’  pub- 
lic work  that  it  befalls  them  to  pet  form.  This  system  has 
the  stamp  of  our  consul’s  approval.  Mr.  Brice  has  been 
our  consul  in  Matanzas  for  nearly  four  years.  He  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  witnessed  its  horrors  and  its 
cruelties,  and  now  lie  is  active  in  relieving  the  misery 
and  starvation  that  follow,  and  he  has  the  respect  and 
commendation  of  all  men  who  know  him.  Mr.  Brice  con- 
trols the  warehouse,  and  will  deliver  food  on  orders  signed 
by  the  governor  only.  If  he  suspects  misapplication  of 
the  relief,  he  is  at  lilierty  to  refuse  to  deliver  until  he  has 
seen  the  abuse  remedied. 

Mr.  Brice  is  also  free  to  send  food  where  he  may  see  fit. 
independent  of  the  governor  or  of  the  governor’s  com- 
mitter. In  this  way  he  will  reach  many  of  the  ‘ silent 
sufferers.''  This  class  is  large,  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
to  reach  in  all  Cuba.  They  are  the  people  who,  by  the  war 


and  its  consequences,  have  been  reduced  from  affluence 
and  comfort  to  absolute,  inevitable  want.  They  are  starv- 
ingwithin  the  walls  of  their  dismantled  homes.  Everything 
has  been  sold;  the  house  itself  is  given  by  deed  for  the 
few  dollars  that  will  carry  them  along  a month  longer. 
The  men  of  the  family  are  dead  or  in  the  field,  the  women 
and  children  are  fighting  alone.  Their  property  has  been 
destroyed.  In  deep  mourning,  with  sunken  eyes  and 
hollow  cheeks,  they  are  seen  walking  hurriedly  hand  in 
hand.  Their  faces  are  gaunt  and  pale,  their  eyes  furtive 
and  sail  and  despairing.  Too  proud  to  beg,  too  sensitive 
to  come  openly  for  relief,  they  despairingly  drag  through 
the  bitter  days,  doing  their  feeble  best  to  hold  on  to  life — 
it  is  often  hard  for  one  to  imagine  for  what  reasons.  Then, 
in  an  apathy  that  is  born  in  the  race  and  fed  by  years  and 
months  of  physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish,  they 
hopelessly  and  gently  die.  Of  all  the  suffering  and  sor- 
row and  misery  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  this  fair 
island  by  reason  of  their  present  struggle  for  liberty,  I 
Itelieve  the  greatest  burden  has  been  borne  by  these  sad 
and  silent  women  I have  mentioned.  A lady  in  Matanzas 
told  me  this  story.  It  is  about  one  of  these  silent  suffer- 
ers. The  lady  in  question  had  in  her  house  a tame  dove, 
which  is  a common  thing  in  the  city.  One  day  a friend, 
a young  girl  about  twenty,  daughter  of  a man  formerly 
of  considerable  wealth  and  position,  called  upon  her.  The 
hostess  was  aware  that  her  visitor’s  family  was  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  The  visitor  noticed  the  dove  and  ad- 
mired it. 

“ My  little  sister,  who  is  ill,  you  know — and  we  fear  she 
will  die— has  been  wishing  so  much  for  n pet  dove.  How 
happy  she  would  be  if  I could  get  her  one!  Do  you  know 
where  I could  do  so?” 

-The  dove  in  question  was  donated  to  the  small  sister, 
and  the  girl  went  home  with  it  under  her  shawl. 

Some  days  after  this  she  was  found,  disguised,  in  the 
street  at  night,  begging.  A gentleman  recognized  her, 
led  her  to  his  house,  ana  made  her  sit  down  at  his  table. . 
Her  mind  was  wandering;  she  had  eaten  nothing  since 
the  dove.  She  fiercely  gathered  into  her  shawl  the  food 
before  her,  and  staggered  toward  her  home. 

Such  cases  as  the  above  come  by  various  ways  to  the 
notice  of  our  consul,  as  well  as  to  the  governor’s  com- 
mittee of  seven.  It  is  for  the  relief  of  these  people 
that  Mr,  Brice  will  distribute  independently,  and  he  has 
secured  the  assistance,  in  this  branch  of  his  work,  of  sev- 
eral women  in  the  city. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  record  that  on  March  14  one 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  was  sent  to  our  consul  in  Matan- 
zas for  the  express  relief  of  these  silent  sufferers,  and  a 
like  amount  was  sent  to  the  American  consul  in  Sagua  la 
Grande.  This  money  was  given  by  the  Christian  Herald 
of  New  York. 

All  day  Monday,  March  14,  the  customs  officials  were 
busily  engnged  in  examining  the  relief.  The  quality  and 
condition  of  the  food  sent  in  were  excellent.  There  were 
flour  and  corn  meal,  rice,  bacon,  lard,  condensed  milk, 
corn,  codfish,  beans,  potatoes,  clothing,  quinine,  etc.  The 
people  of  Matanzas  are  unused  to  flour  and  its  prepara- 
tion, and  to  prevent  its  being  wasted,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  a baker  of  the  city  by  which  this  man  is 
to  return  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  bread  for 
each  two  hundred  pounds  of  flour  delivered  to  him.  The 
bread  will  be  given  out  to  the  reconcentrados. 

On  Monday  the  poor  of  the  city  visited  the  wharf  and 
looked  wistfully  at  the  food  that  was  being  loaded  on 
drays  and  ox -carts  to  be  transferred  to  the  warehouse 
which  had  been  kindly  loaned  for  purposes  of  storing  and 
distributing  the  same. 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  how 
the  Spaniards  of  Matanzas  considered  the  sending  in  of 
this  American  relief  to  the  starving  of  their  city.  The 
civil  governor,  who  is  a man  of  humane  feelings,  was  un- 
doubtedly pleased,  and  so,  of  course,  were  all  Cubans,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Matanzas.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
element  thought  that  this  application  of  indiscriminate 
relief  was  harmful  to  the  people;  that  if  the  starving 
were  succored  now  they  would  cease  all  effort  to  help 
themselves,  and  look  to  our  country  for  future  support. 
Certain  others  of  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  see  others 
assume  a duty  in  which  they  had  so  shamefully  failed; 
while  still  others  resented,  with  expressions  of  anger, 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  our  intrusion  inti*  their 
own  affairs,  and  declared  that  this  was  a leading  step  to 
gain  possession  of  the  island,  that  this  wns  our  ulterior 
motive,  and  we  began  our  tactics  by  filling  the  bellies  of 
the  starving  people.  One  custom-house  man  was  surely 
hard  pressed  to  account  for  the  arrival  of  this  relief  that 
every  one  said  came  from  the  United  States. 

“Do  you  think  the  Americans  are  sending  you  this 
food?”  lie  said  to  a group  of  lingering  reconcentrados  on 
the  wharf.  “Not  at  all;  it  comes  from  the  rich  Spaniards 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.”  But  I think  the  recon- 
centrados knew  better  than  to  believe  him. 

It  is  probably  a fact  that  some  of  the  ill  feeling  in  Ma- 
tanzas awakened  by  our  action  in  this  matter  can  he 
traced  to  the  pockets  of  venders  of  food  in  Matanzas,  who 
will  lose  money  thereby.  Mr.  Brice  has  spent  in  this  city, 
since  last  May,  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  fifty-thou- 
sand dollar  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  relief  of 
American  citizens  in  Cuba;  this  expenditure  will  now 
cease.  Anil  while  the  reconcentrados  surely  had  little 
enough  to  spend  on  food,  still  there  was  something;  and 
now  even  this  will  probably  be  lessened. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  relief  was  all  in  the  ware- 
house and  ready  to  be  distributed  on  the  governor’s  or- 
ders. The  firemen  and  the  committee  of  seven  were  busy 
with  lists,  and  this  work  was  being  attended  to  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  hitches 
in  the  beginning;  but  under  the  sharp  eyes  and  decisive 
action  of  our  consul  they  will  soon  be  straightened  out, 
and  by  the  time  the  second  consignment  of  relief  reaches 
Matanzas  the  entire  distributing  machinery  will  l*e  in 
working  order.  It  is  Mr.  Brice's  intention  to  establish 
kitchens  where  cooked  food  will  be  given  out  to  the  sick 
and  to  those  who  have  no  facilities  at  their  command  for 
the  preparation  of  the  raw  article. 

There  has  been  established  in  the  palace  a bureau  where 
those  who  have  been  omitted  from  the  firemen’s  lists  can 
repair  and  enter  their  names.  This  bureau  is  accessible 
to  the  people,  and  they  are  no  longer  turned  away  from 
the  palace  doors  by  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  same  vessels  that  brought  this  relief  to  Matanzas 
have  proceeded  to  Sagua  la  Grande,  bearing  as  much  food 
to  that  city  as  was  left  here.  There  the  distribution  of 
the  food  is  in  the  hands  of  American  Consul  Barker. 
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The  four  hospitals  in  Matanzas  are  receiving  good  ami 
ample  rations.  On  an  allowance  of  a pound  a day  to  each 
person,  eighty-five  tons  of  provisions  will  feed  ten  thou- 
sand people  for  seventeen  (lays.  The  excellent  arrange 
ments  completed  in  Havana  by  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  tin 
Chnstian  Herald , for  the  shipping  to  various  points  on  the 
island  of  the  American  food  received  in  that  city,  and  the 
telling  efforts  of  Mr.  Klopsch  to  have  this  food  sent  down 
to  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  leave  no  doubt  that  Mm 
tanzas  will  receive  a second  supply  before  its  present  one 
is  exhausted. 

Even  in  Havana.where  food  has  always  been  more  plenti- 
ful, and  where  the  American  relief  has  been  actively  applied 
for  some  weeks  past,  the  distress  and  suffering  arc  still 
great.  Mention  of  this  has  already  been  made  in  these 
letters. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly  will 
be  seen  an  excellent  picture  of  Los  Fosos,  in  Havana. 
This  place  is  a long  narrow  yard  not  five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Prado,  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  Havana.  Los  Fosos 
was  formerly,  and  to  a certain  extent  still  is.  a store- 
house for  the  city  drays,  a stable  for  the  city  mules,  and 
the  depository  for  old  and  useless  municipal  property. 
This  is  the  only  place  that  the  city  of  Havana  provides 
for  the  free  shelter  of  the  vast  number  of  reconcentrados 
within  her  walls.  In  English  the  name  Los  Fosos  means 
The  Ditches,  and  the  name  is  well  applied. 

Formerly  the  condition  of  Los  Fosos  and  its  wretched 
inmates  was  indescribable.  Six  hundred  people  were 
crowded  into  the  two-story  shambles  on  the  left.  They 
were  naked  and  starving,  diseased,  filthy,  dead,  and  dying 
There  were  no  beds,  no  food,  no  attendance,  and  no  help 
— nothing  but  a herded  mass  of  Cuba's  unfortunates, 
reeking  with  dirt,  eaten  by  disease,  who  had  dragged 
themselves  to  Los  Fosos  to  die.  And  die  they  did,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  a day. 

During  November  and  December  of  last  year  efforts 
were  made  to  better  the  condition  of  Los  Fosos.  Subs** 
quently  the  Red  Cross  Society  became  active  in  this  field, 
and  much  good  1ms  been  accomplished. 

To  one  who  now  visits  Los  Fosos  the  improved  condi 
tion  of  affairs  is  readily  seen.  There  are  beds  and  bed 
ding;  there  is  regular  food;  doctors  are  in  attendance: 
medicine  is  supplied;  and  efforts  are  made  toward  clean 
liness.  The  death-rate  varies  from  three  to  six  a day. 
But  in  Los  Fosos  to-day,  bettered  as  it  is,  occur  scenes  i>f 
misery,  disease,  starvation,  and  death  that  can  never  lie 
driven  from  the  memory  of  those  who  witness  them. 

Harold  Martin. 


WASHINGTON. 

March  J8,  1893. 

The  President  is  still  considering  various  plans  for  in- 
tervening between  Spain  and  Cuba  in  behalf  of  the  starv- 
ing reconcentrados,  with  a view  to  adopting  that  which 
will  give  Spain  the  least  legitimate  cause  for  offence.  It 
hns  been  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  European 
holders  of  Spanish-Cuban  bonds  that,  if  he  should  go  sc. 
fnr  as  to  demand  a cessation  of  all  warfare,  he  should  do 
it  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  room  for  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation; they  believe  that  thejr  can  then  arrange  a 
peaceful  understanding  which  shall  provide  for  tlie  as- 
sumption by  Culm  of  all  the  Spanish  debt  incurred  on 
Cuban  account,  with  the  United  States  government  as 
guarantor.  On  the  other  hand,  an  intimation  has  been 
conveyed  informally  from  Madrid  that  a party  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  there  is  trying  to  arrange  for  the  feeding  of 
the  reconcentrados  at  Spanish  expense,  and  for  a decree 
of  the  most  liberal  autonomy  for  Cuba,  reducing  Spanish 
sovereignty  to  a mere  name,  and  demanding  only  a reason- 
able fixed  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  mother-country. 

Meanwhile  warlike  preparations  on  the  part  of  both 
Spain  ami  this  country  continue.  The  Spanish  torpedo 
flotilla,  which  was  halted  for  a few  days  at  the  Canaries, 
has  sailed  fnr  Porto  Rico.  The  naval  appropriation  bill 
now  before  Congress  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Xa  vv 
to  enlist,  men  and  boys  enough  to  man  all ‘ships  in  com- 
mission, provided  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  ser- 
vice shall  not  exceed  12,750,  and  of  boys  1000.  Recruit  ing- 
offlees  for  seamen  have  been  opened  at  all  convenient 
points,  with  instructions  for  enlistment  thus  far  unlim- 
ited. Orders  have  been  issued  to  repaint  all  our  war-ships 
a leaden-gray,  that  being,  next  to  white,  the  coolest  color 
under  a tropical  sun,  and  rendering  ships  least  conspicu- 
ous as  targets  for  an  enemy’s  fire  by  daylight.  Eight 
cutters  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  Department,  to  be  armed  and  equipped 
for  war,  and  the  list  of  light  house  tenders  has  been  sifted 
for  those  vessels  which  can  be  made  available  for  naval 
service.  Eight  of  the  old  single-turret.  Monitors  have  lieen 
brought  out  of  retirement,  and  will  be  assigned  to  harlmr 
defence,  in  charge  of  the  naval  militia. 

On  Thursday  Admiral  Sicard  was  relieved  of  command 
at  Key  West  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  succeeded  by 
Captain  William  T.  Sampson,  with  Captain  Rublev  T. 
Evans  second  in  command,  and  Commodore  Winfield  S. 
Schley  was  given  command  of  the  flying  squadron  now 
rendezvoused  at  Hampton  Roads.  According  to  a 
statement  prepared  hv  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
the  United  Slates  navy  will  stand  only  sixth  among  the 
navies  of  the  world,  even  including  the  newly  purchased 
vessels  and  those  to  be  built  with  the  appropriations  in 
this  year's  budget, which  authorizes  three  first-class  battle 
ships,  six  torpedo-boats,  six  torpedo-boat-destroyers,  and 
one  gunboat  for  the  Great  Lakes.  Spain's  navy  ranks 
seventh. 

Chaplain  Chidwick  of  the  Maine  has  made  a report 
which  shows  that  257  men  and  two  officers  perished  in 
the  disaster,  and  that  seven  men  died  afterward  of  their 
injuries.  Of  the  171  bodies  recovered  from  the  wreck. 
160  have  been  buried  at  Havana  and  eleven  at  Key  West. 
Congress  has  passed  a bill  to  reimburse  the  survivors  of 
the  disaster  for  the  losses  they  sustained,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  year's  sea  pay  in  each  ease,  and  direct 
ing  the  payment  of  a sum  equal  to  one  year’s  pay  to  the 
heirs  of  the  officers  and  men  who  perished. 

The  naval  board  of  inquiry  on  the  Maine  disaster  fin- 
ished its  report  on  Monday  last,  and  on  Tuesday  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Marix,  the  .lodge- Advocate,  started 
with  it  for  Washington.  On  Friday  milrniug  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  considered  iiy  the  cabinet,  and 
to-day  it  was  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Congress 
(See page d.iofor  "Maine ” njMtrt.)  Francis  K.  l.t:rt’t\ 
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one  of  the  best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  West,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  shall  man  combine  Ihese  two  elements  and 
reclaim  the  land  that  now  resembles  a desert  to  some  ex- 
tent? 

With  present  implements  and  tools  scientific  work 
along  this  line  is  not  satisfactory.  Professor  Hood  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  says  that  he  is  sure  au 
immense  future  awaits  the  use  of  the  wind  in  irrigation. 
Little  study  and  inventive  talent  have  been  applied  to  this 
problem  as  yet.  What  is  needed  most  is  machinery  that 
■will  vary  the  lifting  power  according  as  the  wind  is  light 
or  strong,  and  that  will  not  call  for  a definite  load,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  energy.  Professor  Hood  also  says  such  ma- 
chinery must  be  nearly  automatic,  and  must  run  almost 
•without  oil,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  average  farmer 
•will  not  climb  a ladder  to  oil  the  machinery  of  a wind- 
mill. Any  one  who  hns  seen  costly  farm  machinery 
standing  out-of-doors  in  all  sorts  of  weather  in  Kansas 
■will  understand  why  the  farmers  will  not  climb  ladders 
to  keep  windmill  machinery  in  order. 

All  through  the  western* part  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
the  visitor  will  see  strange  contrivances  that  the  farmers 
have  fixed  up,  many  of  them  in  half  violation  of  well- 
known  laws  of  physics,  to  pump  up  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion. Poverty  practically  drove  the  farmers  to  attempt 
irrigation,  and  hence  the  machinery  used  has  been  such 
as  poverty  - stricken  men  would  devise.  Many  farmers 
who  were  not  poor  also  contrived  home-made  pumping 
apparatus,  owing  to  the  uncertain  condition-  of  irrigation 
results. 

Nebraska  apparently  has  taken  the  lead  in  fashion- 
ing these  affairs,  and  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  see 
what  are  known  as  “jumbo”  mills  and  “go-devil”  mills 
pumping  water  for  little  patches  of  irrigated  property  in 
that  State.  Professor  E.  H.  Barbour,  of  the  Nebraska 
State  University,  has  made  a thorough  study  of  these 
crude  windmills  and  their  possibilities,  and  has  published 
bis  views  extensively  in  agricultural  and  other  newspa- 
pers. He  has  found  that  the  average  cost  of  these  mills 
that  are  knocked  together  on  the  farm  is  only  about  $0. 
They  are  made  from  old  broken  machinery,  and  generally 
face  toward  the  south.  A long  rectangular  box  is  first 
constructed,  and  on  the  sides  rest9  the  axle  of  the  revolv- 
ing part  of  the  machinery.  From  four  to  eight  arms  pro- 
ject from  this  axle.  The  wind  catches  one  of  these  arms 
and  thrusts  it  down  into  the  box,  where  it  is  cut  off  from 
the  breeze,  and  this  pushes  up  another  arm,  which  i9 
caught  by  the  breeze  and  whirled  around  down  into  the 
hold,  and  so  arm  after  arm  or  sail  after  sail  is  raised,  and 
the  axle  turns  in  the  wind,  the  power  being  applied  to  a 
pump  that  raises  the  water  from  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  mills  is  a little 
“jumbo”  in  Kearney,  Nebraska,  that  cost  only  $1  50.  It 
is  6 feet  high,  3 feet  wide,  9 feet  long,  and  has  eight  fans. 
This  mill  saved  a strawberry-patch,  a garden,  and  some 
small  fruit  in  the  worst  drought  that  Nebraska  ever  ex- 
perienced. There  is  another  of  these  mills  at  Liucoln, 
Nebraska,  which  is  9 feet  wide,  13  feet  high,  13  feet  long, 
and  which  cost  only  §8.  The  box  is  made  of  discarded 
lumber  about  the  place,  and  the  sails  are  wooden  frames 
on  which  old  coffee-sacks  are  stretched.  This  odd  con 
trivance  irrigates  five  acres  of  garden-land,  and  supplies 
a reservoir  150  feet  long,  5 feet  wide,  and  2 feet  deep. 
Another  peculiar  kind  of  windmill  is  what  is  known  as  a 
merry-go-round  mill.  It  has  sails  that  spread  themselves 
out  full  automatically  when  the  wind  is  at  their  back,  and 
turn  an  edge  and  cut  through  the  wind  when  it  is  against 
them  as  the  affair  whirls  around.  Professor  Barbour,  in 
pointing  out  the  crudities  of  these  mills,  says:  “They 
all  point  to  a tendency  to  invent  along  the  line  of  para- 
mount importance  to  agriculture.  And  who  dares  say 
that  these  crude  mills  may  not  lead  to  a solution  of  the 
only  agricultural  problem  of  the  West — that  is,  methods 
of  supplying  sufficient  moisture  at  the  critical  moment 
for  growing  crops?” 

In  talking  of  the  value  of  these  mills,  Professor  Bar- 
bour tells  this  story  in  the  Farm  Implement  News: 

The  largest  and  beet  known  jnmbo  mill  in  the  eastern  third  of  the 
State  is  probably  that  of  John  Tnnnahill,  market-gardener  and  nurs- 
ery-man, of  Columbus,  Platte  County,  Nebraska.  It  rises  like  a great 
winged  spectre  above  the  lake  of  water  which  it  supplies  by  its  two 
heavy  pumps.  This  mill  irrigates  ten  acres  successfully,  and  is  now 
so  surrounded  by  a growth  of  timber  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  n 
miniature  forest  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  camera.  Photo- 
graphs taken  six  to  eight  years  ago  show  a level  prairie  diversified 
chiefly  by  a huge  jumbo  and  a pond.  This  sudden  transformation  can 
be  better  understood  by  the  Westerner  than  by  the  Easterner.  On 
the  treeless  prairie  the  cottonwood  and  other  trees  often  attain,  ill 
eight  years,  a height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  a diameter  of  ten  to 
twelve  inches.  The  writer  has  seen  many  a house  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska surrounded  by  n forest  so  dense,  though  not  ten  years  old,  as 
to  shut  out  the  camera,  or  rather  shut  in  all  the  farm  buildings,  the 
irrigating -pond,  and  the  stately  windmill  and  tower,  so  that  photo- 
graphs, no  matter  how  desirable  and  instructive,  were  impossible. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  getting  the  water  above- 
ground in  a crude  way.  The  real  effective  windmill  is 
yet  to  be  invented  for  tapping  the  great  tertiary  under- 
flow or  the  deep  Dakota  waters.  At  present  Nebraska 
leads  in  the  mutter  of  irrigation  by  diverting  the  streams 
that  flow  through  the  State.  It  has  an  irrigation  law 
patterned  largely  after  the  law  of  Wyoming,  which  nims 
to  give  the  largest  use  of  the  public  waters  to  the  farm- 
ers. The  State  has  a State  Board  of  Irrigation,  which 
grants  permits  to  companies  and  individuals  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  rivers.  The  claims  are  known  popularly  as 
the  old  and  the  new  claims,  deriving  that  designation  from 
the  fact  that  in  1895  the  irrigation  law  of  the  State  was 
changed.  The  new  claims  have  been  filed  under  the  re- 
vised law.  The  old  applications  for  water  numbered 
2200,  with  a total  estimated  cost  of  the  ditches  amounting 
to  about  $2,750,000,  covering  about  1,061,000  acres  of 
land.  The  cost  averaged  about  $2  50  an  acre,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  the  State  board  in  Lincoln,  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  the  laud  is  more  than  §9,000,000, 
or  about  $9  an  acre.  That  shows  the  desirability  of  irri- 
gation. The  new  claims  before  the  board  aggregate 
about  2200  miles,  with  au  estimated  cost  under  the  new 
methods  of  $6,000,000,  and  an  increased  acreage  amount- 
ing to  2,400,000  acres.  The  estimated  increase  in  land 
values  is  about  §19,000,000. 

Kansas  has  no  such  board,  but  irrigalion  from  canals 
into  which  river  water  has  been  led,  it  is  said,  amounts  to 
the  use  of  about  1500  miles  of  ditches  of  various  sizes. 
In  1895  Kansas  appointed  a board  to  examine  into  the 


possibilities  of  irrigation.  The  appropriation  was  most 
meagre  for  the  work  assigned  to  it,  and  the  board  could 
not  begin  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  it.  It  sunk  nearly 
a score  of  wells  in  the  upland  districts  and  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  geologic  conditions,  much  of  which 
has  been  summarized  in  this  article.  It  was  a most  thor- 
ough report  of  most  thorough  work.  When  Governor 
Leedy  sent  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January 
of  last  year  he  was  not  impressed  seriously  with  the  pros- 
pects of  irrigation.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  a copy  of  the 
commissioners’  report,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  thought 
the  scheme  of  irrigation  on  a large  scale  chimerical.  The 
report  has  been  made  public  since  then,  but  it  is  uot 
known  whether  the  Governor  has  modified  his  views. 

In  Nebraska  no  such  extended  study  of  the  geology  of 
the  water-supply  has  been  made.  Professor  Stout  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Nebraska  State  University 
lias  issued  a bulletin  on  the  water-supply  of  Nebraska,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  sheet-water  supply  is  difficult  to 
estimate  or  determine.  He  says,  however,  in  speaking  of 
irrigating  from  wells,  “ It  is  almost  certain  that  within 
the  next  few  years  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  western  and 
middle  parts  of  the  State,  where  the  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable,  will  have  from  two  to  fifteen  acres  under  irri- 
gation by  this  method.”  This  presupposes  a wide  extent 
of  the  sheet  water  on  the  uplands  of  Nebraska,  such  as  is 
known  to  exist  on  the  uplands  of  Kansas.  The  Dakota 
water  is  known  to  exist  to  a great  depth  in  Nebraska,  ns 
in  Knnsas  and  in  all  that  sloping  territory  that  lies  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

Some  notable  cases  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation  have 
been  published  in  the  Nebraska  Irrigation  Annual  for 
1897.  Instances  are  given  where  irrigated  corn  has  yield- 
ed 65  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  adjacent  corn,  not  irri- 


The present  chief  nse  of  the  uplands  of  the  western  third  of  the  State 
is  for  the  growing  of  stock,  mid  in  order  that  they  may  be  utilized  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  this  business,  it  is  necessary  that  families  reside 
there,  and  that  water  l>e  pumped  from  the  cartli  and  food  grown  for 
man  and  beast.  There  Is  uot  one  domestic  animal  in  the  western  third 
of  Kansas  where,  under  proper  conditions,  five  might  be  maintained. 
Nor  will  there  be  until  an  irrigation  plant  is  the  basis  of  each  home. 

Our  investigations  satisfy  us  that  there  is  available  water  to  irrigate 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  upland,  which,  with  a fair  market  for  the 
prodnet,  would  make  a rich  agricultural  and  stock-growing  section, 
and  this  proportion  of  the  land  wilt  come  under  intense  cultivation  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  is  brought  home  to  the  people. 

To  renlize  the  chnnge  of  conditions  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  smnll  irrigation  plant  in  connection  with  stock-growing,  let  us 
suppose  that  1 per  cent,  of  the  Innd  is  irrigated.  This  means  0.4 
acres  per  section,  and  Is  easily  within  the  powers  of  a single  windmill. 
This  nmonnt  thus  cultivated  Is  a sure  support  for  a family  of  five  per- 
sons. The  remainder  of  the  040  acres  is  available  for  stock  and  forage 
crops,  and  will  support  thirty  head  of  cattle,  the  profits  of  which  may 
be  laid  aside,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  poultry.  Assuming 
the  connties  to  average  thirty  miles  square,  there  would  be  900  sections 
to  the  county.  Five  inhabitants  to  the  section  means  a rural  popula- 
tion of  4500.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  the  irrigation  of  l per  cent, 
of  the  lnuds. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  a onc-per  cent.  irrigation  would 
not  only  bring  back  those  30,000  persons  who  have  left 
western  Kansas,  but  would  add  greatly  to  the  population. 
There  are  nearly  forty  counties  in  the  arid  region  of  the 
State.  A population  of  4500  to  the  county  would  mean 
180,000,  or  100,000  more  than  the  population  at  the  height 
of  the  boom-times,  ns  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  would  mean  a new  kind  of  farming— the  farm- 
ing of  small  tracts;  the  intense  farming  rather  than  farm- 
ing on  broad  areas.  It  would  probably  lead  to  another 
change  in  the  character  of  the  live-stock  industry,  and  in 
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gated,  yielded  only  30  bushels  tin  acre.  H.  J.  Hendryx, 
of  Platte  County,  had  twenty-five  acres  of  celery  under  ir- 
rigation. The  proceeds  were  §200  an  .acre,  and  the  profit 
$125  an  acre.  A Lodge- Pole  Creek  farmer  raised  1365 
bushels  of  onions  on  an  irrigated  acre  of  ground, the  largest 
onion  of  the  crop  weighing  19  ounces,  which,  the  Annual 
declares, made  “a  fair-sized  meal  for  seven  persons”— of 
course  meaning  the  vegetable  part  of  a meal.  Neighbors 
without  irrigation  raised  only  about  100  bushels  of  pnions 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  Sailing  of  Cozad,  Dawson  County,  irri- 
gated his  wheat-field,  applying  water  to  it  only  twice. 
His  wheat  averaged  40  bushels  to  the  acre, while  adjacent 
wheat  laud,  not  irrigated,  only  produced  from  20  to  23 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

These  instances  are  extreme  cases,  of  course,  but  they 
show  the  trend  of  events  in  agriculture  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  of  the  West.  A notable  incident  in  this 
matter  of  irrigation  is  the  annual  fair  that  is  held  in  Ne- 
braska, where  exhibits  of  produce  raised  through  this 
method  of  cultivation  are  made.  These  exhibits  and  the 
annual  meeting  in  that  State  of  the  friends  of  irrigation 
are  spreading  the  cause  rapidly  through  the  entire  arid 
and  semi-arid  territory,  and  bringing  about  a change  in 
farmers’  methods.  It  is  even  declared  that  farmers  in  the 
East  will  learn  in  lime  that  it  will  pay  for  them  to  have  a 
‘storage  reservoir — they  are  made  easily  by  scooping  out  a 
pond  and  allowing  cattle  to  trample  its  bottom  solid  and 
hard— ns  the  best  way  of  forestalling  a drought.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Eastern  farmers,  like  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  will  see  the  utility  of  having  a pond 
of  water  where  a fish-supply  may  be  cultivated  for  house- 
hold uses,  and  where  in  winter  ice  in  large  quantities  may 
lie  gathered. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  arid 
lands.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  supply  of  tertiary  water 
may  be  drawn  upon  when  improved  cheap  machinery 
comes.  The  Dakota  supply  must  be  ignored,  at  its  great 
depth,  for  a long  time.  The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of 
machinery  is  to  secure  some  kind  of  a pump,  to  be  run  by 
the  winds,  that  can  take  advantage  of  low-velocity  breezes, 
say  those  that  blow  at  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
miles  an  hour.  A desirable  thing  would  be  to  have  a mill 
operate  more  tliau  one  pump  as  the  force  of  the  wiud 
increases.  Owing  to  the  uncertain  source  of  supply  of 
the  tertiary  water,  Professor  Haworth  has  estimated  that, 
using  only  that  part  of  the  water  which  is  supposed  to 
sink  through  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  56  per  cent, 
of  Kansas  may  be  irrigated  to  advantage. 

The  State  Board  of  Kansas  sums  up  the  matter  in  these 
words: 


time  to  the  abolition  of  the  ranges  for  developing  meat 
food. 

The  subject  of  irrigation’s  future  has  been  summed  up 
in  a picturesque  way  by  Secretary  Coburn  of  the  Kansns 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  poetic  and  practical 
words  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  hobby  I have  used  before 
in  these  articles.  He  says,  regarding  “the  demonstrated 
extensive  underground  water-supply,” 

“The  pumping  of  these  waters  will  be  inexpensively 
done  by  harnessing  to  the  work  the  ever-present  breezes 
which,  shot  through  and  through  with  sunshine,  are  waft- 
ed across  our  broad  prairies,  and  give  the  ideal  healthful 
climate  for  nil  breathing  things,  and  for  developing  the 
choicest  growths  of  grain,  fruit,  and  flower.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  such  an  ideal  time  does  come  it 
will  be  by  a gradual  encroachment  upon  the  uplands  from 
the  river-fed  valleys.  The  steps  will  be  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  and  will  be  slow.  Kansas  has  grown 
tired  of  rushing  into  things  without  counting  the  cost. 
Mr.  Ingalls  has  said  that  the  State  “developed  at  ran- 
dom.” One  may  ensily  believe  that,  whether  one  consid- 
ers some  of  the  public  men.  big  or  little,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced, or  whether  one  considers  some  of  the  crops  of  great 
and  small  extent  that  it  has  brought  forth.  That  time 
and  condition  have  passed  in  the  State.  With  unlimited 
waters  below  the  fertile  ground  and  unlimited  breezes 
above  it,  perhaps  these  twro  agents  may  be  made  to  mingle 
their  powers  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  it  may  become 
a garden.  But  it  will  require  time— a long  time. 


IN  AFTER-DAYS. 

WtiAT  you  desired  wa9  once  endeavor’s  aim, 

But,  since  you  nothing  crave,  I nothing  do; 

Ambition  has  no  purpose  but  for  you, 

You  caring  not,  I reck  of  praise  nor  blame. 

The  while  I hoped  for  love  I fought  for  fame, 

I strove  for  you,  and,  striving  thus,  I knew 
How  fair  it  is  to  win  what  we  pursue — 

Now,  laurel  or  no  laurel,  ’lis  the  same  I 
For  your  sweet  sake  fate’s  blows  could  make  me  wince, 
For  mine  I fear  no  failure  I may  meet, 

Nor  is  there  any  guerdon  I could  prize ; 

Alike  are  honor  and  dishonor,  since 
Win  all,  I may  not  lay  it  at  your  feet, 

Or,  losing,  see  reproach  within  your  eyes ! 

Gcv  Wktmoke  Oarryi,. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ANOTHER  MAN’S  COAT. 

I FOLLOWED  the  Priuce  without  another  word,  and 
when  lie  received  the  Princess  I had  the  happiness 
of  taking  the  Little  Playmate  by  the  hand  and  con- 
ducting her  as  gallantly  as  I could  into  the  palace. 
And  I was  glad,  for  it  helped  to  allay  a kind  of  reproach- 
ing feeling  "in  my  heart,  which  would  keep  tugging  and 
gnawing  there  whenever  I was  not  thinking  of  anything 
else.  I feared  lest,  in  the  throng  and  press  of  new  experi- 
ences, I might  a little  have  neglected  or  been  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  love  of  the  many  years  and  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  our  solitary  companionship. 

Nevertheless,  I kuew  well  that  I loved  her  sweetest  eyes 
more  than  all  the  worlds  of  men  and  priests. 

And  even  as  I helped  her  to  dismount,  I went  over  and 
told  her  so. 

It  was  just  when  I held  her  in  my  arms  for  a moment 
as  she  dismounted.  She  clung  to  me,  and  methought  I 
heard  a little  sob. 

“Do  not  ever  be  unkind,  Hugo,”  she  said.  “Iam  very 
lonely.  I wish  I were  back  agnin  in  the  old  Red  Tower.” 

“Unkind — never,  while  I live,  little  one,”  I whispered 
in  her  ear.  “ Cheer  your  heart,  and  to-morrow  your  sor- 
rows will  wear  off,  and  you  and  I both  shall  find  friend- 
ship in  the  strange  land.” 

“I  hate  the  Princess!  And  I shall  never  like  her,  as 
long  us  I live!”  she  said,  with  that  certain  concentrated 
hate  which  only  good  women  feel  towards  those  a degree 
less  innocent,  specially  when  the  latter  are  well  to  look 
upon. 

There  was  no  time  to  reply  immediately,  as  I conducted 
her  up  the  steps.  For  I had  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Prince  conducted  himself,  and  in  the  easy 
ceremonial  of  Plassenburg  it  chanced  that  I did  nothing 
extravagant. 

“ But,  Helene,  you  said  awhile  ago  that  you  hated  me,” 
I said,  after  a little  pause,  smiling  down  at  her. 

‘ ‘ Did  I?”  she  answered.  “ Surely  nay.” 

“ Ah,  but  'tis  true  as  your  eyes,”  I persisted.  “ Do  you 
not  remember  when  1 had  cut  the  calf’s  head  off  with  the 
axe?  You  did  not  love  the  thought  of  the  Red  Tower  so 
much  then!” 

“ Oh.  that  /”  she  said,  as  if  the  discrepancy  had  been  fully 
explained  bv  the  inflection  of  her  voice  upon  the  word. 
But  she  pressed  my  hand,  so  I cared  not  a jot  for  logic. 
“ You  do  not  love'her,  you  are  sure?”  she  said,  looking 
up  at  me  when  we  came  to  the  darker  turn  of  the  stairs; 
for  the  corkscrews  were  narrower  in  the  ancient  castle 
than  in  the  new'  palnce  below. 

“Not  a bit!” suid  I,  heartily, without  any  more  pretence 
that  I did  not  understand  what  she  meant. 

She  pressed  my  hand  again,  momentarily  slipping  her 
own  down  off  my  arm  to  do  it. 

“It  is  not  that  1 love  you,  Hugo,  or  that  I want  you  to 
love  me,”  she  said,  like  one  who  explains  that  which  is 
plain  already,  “except  of  course  as  your  Little  Playmate. 
But  I could  not  bear  that  you  should  care  about  that — 
that  woman.”  , 

It  was  evident  that  there  were  to  be  stirring  times  in 
the  Castle  of  Plassenburg,  and  that  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  was 
to  have  my  share  of  them. 

As  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  the  banqueting-hall,  the 
Prince  beckoned  me  and  presented  me  formally  to  the 
Lady  Ysolinde. 

“Your  Highness,  this  is  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried,  my 
new  oftieer-in-wniting.” 

The  Princess  bowed  gravely  and  held  out  her  hand. 
Her  aquamarine  eyes  were  bent  upon  me,  suffused  with  a 
certain  quick  and  evident  pleasure  which  became  them 
well. 

“Your  Highness  has  chosen  excellently.  I can  bear 
witness  that  the  Captain  Gottfried  is  a brave— a very  brave 
man,”  she  said. 

And  at  that  moment  I was  most  grateful  to  her  for  the 
testimony.  For  behind  us  stood  the  young  von  Reuss, 
pulling  at  his  mustache  and  looking  very  superciliously 
at  me. 

Then  the  Lady  Ysolinde  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  that  day  I got  no  more  words  with  her  nor 
with  Helene. 

The  Prince  also  went  to  his  room,  and  I remained  where 
I wras,  deeming  that  for  the  present  my  duty  was  done. 

The  servant  of  the  man  whose  cout  I wore  stood  with 
another  servitor  close  at  hand — indeed,  many  of  all  ranks 
stood  about. 

“That  is  the  fellow,"  I heard  one  say,  tauntingly, 
“ peacocking  it  there  in  my  master’s  coat!” 

His  companion  laughed  contumeliously,  at  which  the 
passion  within  me  suddenly  stirred.  I gave  one  of  them 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  aud  as  the  other  fell  hastily  back 
my  foot  took  him. 

“What  ho,  there!  No  quarrelling  among  the  lackeys!” 
cried  von  Reuss,  insolently,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

“ Were  you,  by  any  chance,  speaking  to  me?”  said  I, 
politely,  looking  over  at  him. 

“Why.  yes,  fellow!”  he  said.  “If  you  squabble  with 
the  waiting-men  concerning  cast  off  clothes,  you  had  better 
do  it  in  the  stables,  where,  as  you  say,  your  own  wardrobe 
is  kept.” 

“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ the  coat  I wear,  I wear  by  the  command 
of  your  Prince.  It  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  you 
when  the  Prince  permits  me  to  go  off  duty.  In  the  mean 
time  pray  take  notice  that  I am  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried, 
officer-in-waiting  to  the  Prince  Karl  of  Plassenburg,  and 
that  my  sword  is  wholly  at  your  service.” 

“ You  are,”  retorted  von  Reuss,  “ tlie  son  of  my  uncle 
Casimir’s  Hereditary  Executioner,  and  one  day  you  may 
be  mine.  Let  that  be  sufficient  honor  for  you.” 

“That  I may  he  yours  is  the  only  pint  of  my  father’s 
hereditary  office  I covet!”  said  I,  pointedly. 

And  certainly  I laid  him  there,  for  immediately  he 
turned  on  his  hoe]  and  would  have  walked  away. 
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But  this  I could  not  permit.  So  I strode  sharply  after 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  his  embroidered  shoulder-6trap, 

I wheeled  him  about. 

“ But,  sir,” said  I,  “you  have  insulted  an  officer  of  the 
Prince.  Will  you  answer  for  that  with  your  sword,  or 
must  I strike  you  on  the  face  each  time  I meet  you  to 
quicken  your  sense  of  honor?” 

Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the  Prince  enme  in. 

“ What!  quarrelling  already,  young  Spitfire?”  he  cried. 
“I  made  you  my  orderly — not  my  disorderly!" 

Yon  Reuss  and  I stood  blankly  enough,  looking  away 
from  one  another. 

“What  was  the  quarrel?”  asked  the  Prince,  when  he 
had  seated  himself  at  table. 

I looked  to  von  Reuss  to  explain.  For  indeed  I was 
somewhat  awed  to  think  that  thus  early  in  my  new  career 
I had  embroiled  myself  with  the  nephew  of  Duke  Casi- 
mir,  even  though  he  was.  like  myself,  in  exile  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  liberality  of  Prince  Karl. 

But  since  lie  did  not  speak,  I made  bold  to  say:  “Sire, 
the  Count  von  Reuss  taunted  me  with  wearing  a borrowed 
coat,  and  called  me  a servitor  because  by  birth  I am  the 
son  of  tlie  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the  Wolfmark  So 
I told  him  I was  an  officer  of  your  household,  and  that  my 
sword  was  much  at  his  service.” 

“So  you  are,”  cried  the  Prince,  “so  you  are — a servi- 
tor! So  is  he — young  fools  both!  And  as  for  being  son 
of  the  Hereditary  Executioner,  it  is  throughout  all  our 
. German  land  an  honorable  office.  Once  I was  assistant 
executioner  myself,  and  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I 
had  been  principal,  and  so  pocketed  the  gilders.  No  more 
of  this  folly,  von  Reuss.  I am  ashamed  of  you,  and  to  a 
new-comer.  Hear  ye,  sir,  I will  not  have  it!  I will  e’en 
resume  my  old  trade  and  do  a little  justicing  on  my  own 
account.  Shake  hands  this. instant,  you  young  bantams!” 

And  tlie  Prince  sat  back  and  looked  grimly  at  us.  I 
went  a step  forward.  But  von  Reuss  held  back. 

“Provost  Marshal!”  cried  the  Prince,  in  a voice  which 
made  every  one  in  the  room  jump  and  all  the  glasses  ring 
on  the  table— “bring  a guard!” 

The  Provost  Marshal  advanced,  bowed,  and  was  depart- 
ing, when  von  Reuss  came  forward  and  held  his  hand  out, 
at  first  sulkily,  but  afterwards  readily  enough. 

Then  we  shook  hands  solemnly  and  stiffly,  loving  one 
another  not  one  whit  better. 

“Ah,”  said  the  Prince,  "I  thought  you  would.  For  if 
you  lmd  not,  your  uncle,  Duke  Casimir,  would  have  been 
a Duke  without  either  an  heir  to  his  Dukedom  or  a suc- 
cessor to  his  Hereditary  Justicer! 

“ Now  sit  down,  lads ; sit  down  and  agree !”  he  said, 
after  a pause.  “ The  Indies  come  not  to  table.  So  now 
begin  and  tell  me  all  the  affair  of  the  Earth  houses.  I 
must  ride  nnd  see  the  place.  I grow  rotten  and  thewless 
in  this  dull  Piasseuburg,  where  they  dare  not  stick  so 
much  as  a knife  in  one  another,  all  for  fear  of  Karl  Miller’s- 
Son!  Since  I cannot  adventure  on  my  own  account,  I am 
become  a man  that  wearies’ for  news.  Tell  me  every  part 
of  the  affair,  concealing  nothing.  But  if  you  can,  relate 
even  your  own  share  in  it  as  faithfully  as  becomes  a mod- 
est youth.” 

So  I told  him  at  length  all  that  hath  already  been  told, 
giving,  as  far  as  I could,  the  credit  to  Jorian  and  Boris,  as 
indeed  was  their  desert. 

Whereupon,  the  tale  being  finished,  the  Prince  said, 

“ Have  the  two  archers  up!” 

And  while  the  pursuivant  had  gone  for  them,  the  old 
Councillor  leaned  across  tlie  table  and  whispered,  “Euter 
Field-Marshal  Jorian  and  General  Boris!” 

But  when  tlie  archers  came  in  and  stood  like  a pair  of 
kitchen  pokers,  the  Prince  ordered  them  to  tell  the  story. 

Jorian  turned  his  head  to  Boris,  and  Boris  turned  his 
head  to  Jorian.  They  both  made  a little  impatient  gesture, 
which  said,  “Tell  it  you!” 

But  neither  appeared  to  be  able  to  speak  first. 

“Wind  them  up  with  a cup  of  wine  apiece!"  cried  the 
hearty  Prince ; “surely  that  will  set  one  of  them  off.” 

Two  great  flagons  of  wine  were  handed  to  Jorian  and 
Boris,  and  they  drank  as  if  one  machine  had  been  propel- 
ling their  internal  workings,  throwing  off  the  liquor  with 
beautiful  unanimity,  and  then  bringing  their  cups  to  the 
position  of  salute,  as  if  they  bad  been  musketoons  at  the 
new  French  drill.  After  which  each,  having  finished, 
gave  the  little  cough  of  content  and  appreciation  which 
among  the  archers  means  manners. 

But  the  Prince's  information  with  regard  to  the  nffuir 
of  Erdberg  was  not  increased. 

“Go  on!”  he  cried,  impatiently,  looking  at  Jorian  and 
Boris  sternly. 

They  were  still  silent. 

“This  officer,  Captain  Hugo  Gottfried,  "said  the  Prince, 
looking  at  me.  “ tells  me  that  the  credit  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Princess  among  the  cave  folk  is  due  to  you 
two  brave  men.” 

“ He  lies!”  said  Wendish  Jorian,  with  n face  like  a blank 
wall. 

“Good!”  muttered  Boris,  approvingly. 

“He  did  it  himself,”  said  Boris,  adding,  after  a pause, 

“ with  an  axe.” 

“Good!”  quoth  Jorian. 

“He  cut  a calf’s  head  off,”  said  Jorian,  as  a complete 
explanation  of  how  the  preserving  of  the  Princess  was 
effected. 

Whereat  all  laughed,  and  tlie  Prince  more  than  any. 
For  ever  since  lie  drank  his  first  draught  of  wine  he  had 
begun  to  mellow. 

“ Well,  hearty  fellows,  what  reward  would  you  have  for 
your  great  bravery?” 

They  turned  their  bends  simultaneously  inwards,  with- 
out moving  any  other  part  of  their  bodies.  They  nodded 
to  one  another. 

“Well,”  cried  the  Prince,  “what  reward  would  you 
desire?” 

“ Now  for  the  Field-Marshal's  wand,”  said  the  Council- 
lor near  to  me,  under  bis  breath. 

“Twelve  dozen  Rhenish,”  said  Jorian. 

The  Prince  looked  at  Boris. 
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“And  you?”  he  said. 

“Twelve  dozen  Rhenish,”  said  Boris,  without  Roving 
a muscle. 

“God  Bacchus!”  cried  the  Prince— “you  will  ernpty 
my  cellars  between  you,  and  I shall  not  have  a sober 
nrcher  for  a month.  But  you  shall  have  it.  Go!” 

Jorian  and  Boris  snluted,  with  a wink  to  each  other  as 
they  wheeled,  which  said,  as  plain  as  monk’s  script,  or 
plainer,  “Good!” 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PRINCK’S  COMPACT. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks  and  difficulties  (and  I had  my 
share  of  them)  I loved  Plassenburg.  And  especially  I 
loved  the  Prince.  The  son.  so  they  said,  of  a miller  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aimer,  he  bad  entered  the  guard  of  the 
last  Prince  of  Plassenburg  much  as  I bad  now  entered  his 
own  service.  Prince  Dietrich  bad  tuken  a fancy  to  him, 
nnd  advanced  him  so  rapidly  that  after  the  disastrous  war 
with  Duke  Casimir  of  the  Mark  nnd  the  death  of  the  last 
legitimate  Prince,  Karl  the  miller’s  son,  having  set  him- 
self to  reorganize  the  army,  succeeded  so  well  thnt  it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  himself  the  source  of  all  author- 
ity in  Plassenburg. 

Thereafter  be  gave  to  the  decimated  and  heartless  land 
adequate  defences  and  complete  safety  against  foreign 
foes,  together  with  security  for  life  nnd  property  under 
equal  laws  within  its  own  borders.  So  in  time,  no  man 
saying  him  nay,  Karl  Miller’s-Son  became  the  Prince  of 
Plassenburg,  and  his  seat  was  more  secure  upon  his 
throne  than  that  of  any  legitimate  prince  for  a thousand 
miles. 

After  the  quarrel  with  von  Reuss,  the  Prince,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  favored  me  with  a great  deal  of  his  so- 
ciety. He  was  often  graciously  pleased  to  talk  concerning 
his  early  difficulties. 

“ When  I was  an  understrapper,”  he  wa3  wont  to  say, 
“ the  land  was  overswarmed  and  overeaten  by  official- 
dom. I could  not  see  the  good  meat  wasted  upon  crawl- 
ers. ‘Get  to  work,’  said  I,  ‘or  ye  shall  neither  eat  nor 
crawl!’ 

“ ‘ We  will  eat— to  bejgj  we  are  not  ashamed;  to  steal  is 
the  right  of  our  noble  Ritterdom,’  the  crawlers  replied. 

“ ‘ So,'  said  I,  'bitte— as  to  that  we  shall  see.’ 

“Then  I made  me  a fine  gallows,  builded  like  that  out- 
side Paris,  which  I bad  seen  once  when  on  an  embassy' 
for  Prince  Dietrich.  It  was  like  a castle,  with  walls 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  on  the  beams  of  it  room  for  a hun- 
dred or  more  to  swing,  ench  with  his  six  feet  of  clear- 
ance, all  comfortable,  and  no  complaints. 

“Then  came  the  crawlers  and  asked  me  what  this  fine 
thing  was  for. 

“ ‘For  the  sacred  Ritterdom  of  Plassenburg,’  answered 
I,  ‘ if  it  will  not  cease  to  burn  houses,  and  to  ravish  and 
carry  off  honest  men’s  wives  and  daughters.’ 

“ * But  you  must  catch  us,’  said  they.  ‘ Walls  fourteen 
feet  thick.’  said  they. 

“ ‘Content,’ cried  I;  ‘there  is  more  fun  in  catching  you. 
Only  the  end  is  the  same — thnt  is  to  say,  my  new  well- 
ventilated  castle  out  there  on  the  heath,  girdles  and  neck- 
pieces and  anklets  of  iron,  and  six  feet  of  clearance  for 
each  of  you  to  swing  in.’” 

“ So  they  went  back  to  their  castles,  and  robbed  and 
ravished  and  rieved  even  as  did  their  fathers  for  a thou- 
sand years.  But  I took  my  soldiers, whom  in  seven  years’ 
service  I had  taught  to  obey  orders— two  foot  of  clearance 
did  well  enough  for  the  disobedient  among  them,  being 
neither  ritters  nor  men  of  mark.  And  I.  Karl  the  Miller’s 
brat,  as  at  that  time  they'  called  me  in  contempt,  borrowed 
cannon — great  lumbering  things — from  my  friend  the  Mar- 
grav  George,  down  there  to  tlie  south.  A great  work  we 
bad  dragging  them  up  by  rope  and  chain  and  laboring 
plough-oxen.  We  shot  them  off  before  the  fourteen-feet 
walla.  Then  arose  various  clouds  of  dust,  shrickings, 
surrenderings,  crying  of  ‘Forgive  us,  great  Prince;  we 
never  meant  to  do  it* — followed,  ns  I had  said,  by  the  six- 
feet  clearances.  But  these  in  time  I had  to  reduce  to  four 
— so  great  became  the  competition  for  places  in  my  new 
Schloss  Mflllerssolm. 

“But  ‘Once  done,  well  done  — done  forever,’  is  my 
motto.  So  since  that  time  the  winds  have  mostly  blown 
through  the  Schloss  untainted,  and  the  sons  of  Ritterdom, 
magnanimous  captains  and  honest  bailies  of  quiet  baili- 
wicks, are  my  very  good  friends  and  faithful  officers.” 

Prince  Karl  the  Miller’s  son  was  silent  a moment. 

“But  I am  still  looking  out  for  another  man  with  a 
head-piece  to  come  after  me.  I have  no  son ; nnd  if  I had, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  lie  would  be  either  a milk- 
sop or  a flittermouse  painted  blue.  Milksops  I bate  and 
send  to  the  monkeries.  I can  endure  tiittermiee  painted 
blue,  but  they  must  wear  petticoats  — and  pretty  petti- 
coats. too.  Have  you  observed  those  of  the  Princess?” 
said  he,  abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

“The  Princess’s  flittermice?”  I faltered,  not  well  know- 
ing what  I said,  for  he  had  turned  roughly  and  suddenly 
upon  me. 

“ Aye,  marry,  you  may  sny  it!  But  I meant  the  Prin- 
cess’s wilieonts!” 

“ No,”  said  I,  ns  curtly  as  I could,  for  the  subject  bad 
its  obvious  limitations. 

“ All,  they  are  pretty  ones,”  said  Karl,  “ I assure  you. 
She  lias  at  least  an  undeniable  tasie  in  lace  nnd  cambric. 
They  say  in  other  lands — not  in  this — though  I would  not 
hinder  them  if  they  did — that  she  wears  the  under-gar- 
ments of  men  and  rules  the  state.  But  I think  not  so. 
The  Princess  is  a betier  Queen  than  wife,  a better  woman 
than  either.” 

On  this  subject  also  I bad  nothing  to  say  which  I dared, 
venture  to  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Y'solinde. 

“She  rend  my  horoscope,"  said  I,  weakly,  searching 
for  something  to  change  the  subject  in  the  corners  of  my 
brain. 

“ How  so?”  said  the  Prince,  quickly. 

" First  in  a crystal  and  then  in  a pool  of  ink,”  I replied. 

“It  was  a good  horoscope  and  of  a fortunate  ending?” 
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‘“THE  PRINCESS  LOVES  YOU,’  HE  SAID  AT  LAST,  LOOKING  SHREWDLY.” 


“ On  the  whole — yes,” said  I,  “though  there  was  much 
in  it  that  I could  not  understand.” 

“Like  enow!"  laughed  the  Prince.  “I  warrant  she 
could  not  understand  it  herself!  It  is  ever  the  way  of  the 
ink-pool  folk.” 

Then  ensued  a silence  between  us. 

Prince  Karl  remained  long  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand.  He  looked  critically  at  the  twisted  stem  of  his 
wineglass,  twirling  it  between  his  thick  fingers. 

“The  Princess  loves  you,”  he  said  at  last,  looking 
shrewdly  at  me  from  beneath  his  gray  brows. 

It  was  spoken  half  as  a question  and  half  as  informa- 
tion. 

“Loves  me!”  stammered  I,  the  blood  sucking  back  to 
my  heart  and  leaving  my  head  light  and  tingling. 

The  Prince  nodded  calmly. 

“ So  they  say,”  said  he. 

“My  Lord,  it  is  a thing  impossible!”  cried  I.  “I  am 
but  a poor  lad — and  she  has  been  kind  to  me  Hut  of  love 
no  word  ha9  lieen  spoken.  Besides — ” 

And  I stopped. 

“Out  with  it,  man!”  said  the  Prince,  more  like,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  a comrade  inviting  a confidence  than  a great 
Prince  speaking  to  a newly  made  officer. 

“ Well,  I — I love  the  Little  Playmate.” 

It  came  out  with  a rush  at  last. 

“Oh!”  said  he;  “that  is  bad.  I hope  that  is  not  a mat- 
ter arranged,  a thing  serious.  For  if  the  Princess  knows 
as  much,  the  young  woman  will  not  have  her  troubles  to 
seek  in  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg.” 

I hung  my  head  and  said  naught,  save  that  Helene  de- 
clared she  loved  me  not,  but  that  I thought  she  was  mis- 
taken. 

“All,  then,”  cried  the  Prince,  like  one  exceedingly  re- 
lieved, “it  is  some  boy  and  girl  affair.  That  is  better. 
She  may  clinnge  her  mind,  as  you  will  certainly  change 
yours — and  that  several  times,  among  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  I whs  in  hopes—” 

And  the  Prince  stopped  in  his  turn,  not  from  bashful- 
ness, but  neither  like  a mau  who  desires  more  carefully  to 
choose  his  words. 

“I  was  in  hopes,”  he  went  on,  speaking  slowly,  “that 
if  the  Princess  loved  your  boy’s  face  and  liked  my  conver- 
sation (which  I may  say  without  pride  that  I think  she 
does)  you  and  I together  might  have  kept  her  at  home. 
So  overmuch  wandering  is  not  good  for  the  state.  Also, 
it  gets  her  a name  beyond  all  manner  of  ill  within- 
doors.” 

Once  more  I knew  not  well  what  to  nnswer  to  this 
speech  of  the  Prince’s,  so  1 remained  discreetly  silent. 

“I  have  seen  the  flittcrmice  about  her  before,  often 
enough  (I  thank  thee  for  the  word,  Sir  Captain),  but  this 
is  the  first  lime  she  has  performed  the  ink-pool  and  crys- 
tal foolery  with  a man.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  the 
Princess.  ” In  the  things  of  love  she  is  as  inflammable  as 
the  ink,  and  as  soft  ns  the  crystal.  Fen’”  t,  Joseph.  Poti- 
phera  may  be  depended  upon  not  to  proceed  to  extremi- 


ties. But  I was  in  some  hopes  that  you  and  I could  have 
arranged  matters  between  us — being  both  men,  and  honor- 
able men.” 

I saw  that  Karl  Miller’s-Son  looked  sad  and  troubled. 

“Prince,  j’ou  love  the  Princess!”  said  I,  thrusting  out 
my  hand  to  him  before  I thought.  He  did  not  take  it,  but 
instead  he  thrust  a flagon  of  wine  into  it,  as  if  I had 
asked  for  that — yet  it  was  not  done  ns  a rebuff.  I saw 
that  plainly. 

“ Pshaw!  What  does  a grizzle  - pate  with  love?”  said 
he,  gruffly.  “Nevertheless.  I was  in  hopes.” 

“ Prince  Karl,”  said  I,  “I  give  you  word  of  honor  ’tis 
not  as  you  say  or  they  say.  The  Princess  has  indeed 
done  me  the  honor  to  be  friendly — ” 

“To  hold  your  liaud  !”  he  murmured,  softly,  like  a 
chorus. 

“ Well,  to  be  friendly,  nnd — ” 

“ To  caress  your  cheek?”  put  in  the  Prince,  gently  ns 
before. 

“ Done  me  the  honor  to  be  friendly — ” 

“ To  play  with  your  curls,  lad?” 

“ The  Princess—”  I began,  all  in  a tremor.  For  anything 
more  awkward  than  this  conversation  I had  never  expe- 
rienced. It  bathed  me  in  a drip  of  sweat. 

“To  kiss  you,  perhaps,  at  the  way-going?”  he  insin- 
uated. 

"No!”  thundered  I.  at  last.  “Prince,  you  do  your 
Princess  great  wrong.” 

He  lifted  his  hand  in  a gentle  deprecating  way,  most 
unlike  the  rider  who  had  ridden  so  fast  and  so  well  that 
night  of  our  coming. 

“ You  mistake  me.  sir,”  he  said.  “ On  the  contrary,  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Princess  Ysolinde.  I 
would  not  wrong  her  for  the  world.  But  I know  her 
track  of  old.  You  are  a brave  lad,  and,  after  all,  I fear 
there  is  something  in  that  calf-love  Of  yours— devil  take 
it!” 

I thought  I could  now  dimly  discern  whither  the  Prince’s 
plans  were  tending. 

“Your  Highness,”  said  I,  “ I am  a young  man,  and  of 
little  experience.  I cannot  tell  why  you  have  chosen  to 
speak  so  freely  to  me.  But  I am  your  servant,  and  in  all 
that  hurts  not  the  essence  and  matter  of  my  love  for  the 
Little  Playmate,  I will  do  even  as  you  say.” 

Prince  Karl  grasped  my  hand. 

“Ah,  well  said!”  he  cried:  “You  are  running  your 
head  into  a peck  of  troubles, though.  And  you  are  likely 
to  have  some  experience  of  womenkind  shortly — a thing 
which  does  no  brisk  young  fellow  any  harm,  unless  he 
lets  them  come  between  him  and  his  career.  Women  are 
harmless  enough,  so  that  you  keep  them  well  to  leeward. 
I am  Baltic-bred,  and  have  ever  held  to  this — that  you 
may  sail  unscathed  through  fleets  of  farthingales,  so  being 
that  you  keep  the  wind  on  your  quarter  and  see  the  fair- 
way clear  before  you.” 

I did  not  at  the  time  understand  half  he  said,  but  I knew 
we  had  made  some  sort  of  a bargain.  And  I thought,  with 


an  aching,  unsatisfied  heart.tlmt  though  it  might  be  well 
enough  for  an  iron-gray  and  cynical  old  Prince,  the  thing 
would  hardly  commend  itself  to  Helene,  my  Little  Play- 
mate, to  whom  I had  so  recently  spoken  loving  words, 
sweeter  than  ever  before. 

“Devil  take  all  Princes  and  Princesses!"  I said,  ns  I 
thought,  to  myself.  But  I must  have  spoken  aloud,  for 
the  Prince  laughed. 

“Do  not  waste  good  prayers  needlessly,”  lie  said;  “he 
will.” 

And  so,  with  a careless  and  lmmorsome  wave  of  his  hand 
to  one  side,  he  went  down  the  staircase,  and  so  out  into 
the  quadrangle  of  the  palace. 

[TO  UK  OONTINUK7).  ] 


A WAIt-CLOUD. 

Gods,  so  long  thought  dead, 

Flap  their  wings  overhead. 

Hover — a war-cloud ! 

Moloch  and  Astaroth,  Loki  and  Siva, 

Eblis,  Asmodeus;  famine  and  fever — 

Grendel,  the  low  browed! 

Singhalese  demons,  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 

Ogre  and  goblin  and  vampyre  and  ghoul. 

From  forest  and  mountain  and  graveyard  and  pool, 
Greedy  or  plethoric! 

Swooping  and  darting, 

Thronging  or  parting, 

These  make  the  war-cloud: 

Diti  and  Belial,  Nyang  and  Mini, 

African  devils,  South-Sea,  and  Hindu. 

These  bring  the  war-shroud: 

Persian  and  Saxon  fiends,  Norse,  Madagascan, 

Reeri  from  Ceylon,  Typhaon,  Azazel, 

Beelzebub,  Biam,  (devils  from  every  hell) — 

The  fire-fiend  Ahriman! 

Quicken  once  more,  when  we 
Lapse  into  savagery, 

Hunger-demons  and  spirits  of  darkness,  demons  of 
flame  and  of  flood, 

Storm -gods,  demons  of  plague  and  of  madness, 
barrenness,  nnd  blood; 

Demons  that  devour  men’s  food,  with  those  that 
steal  men’s  breath, 

Bahnian,  Abaddon,  Samatfi,  with  Kali,  goddess  of 
death. 

Makrion  Wilcox. 
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GUNBOAT  « PRINCETON,”  APPROACHING  COMPLETION  AT 
DIALOGUES’  SHIP-YARD,  CAMDEN. 


DECK  VIEW  OF  THE  FAST  TORPEDO-BOAT  “MACKENZIE,"  APPROACHING 
COMPLETION  AT  HILLMAN’S  SHIP-YARD. 


WAR-SIIIPS  BUILDING  ON  THE 
DELAWARE. 

Philadelphians  arc  npt  to  say  with  pride  that  the 
Delaware  River  is  the  Clyde  of  America,  and  there  seems 
to  be  some  justification  for  the  boast. 

To  most  persons  outside  of  Philadelphia,  and,  indeed,  to 
many  within,  ship-building  on  the  Delaware  means  “the 
Cramps’.”  as  the  great  yard  of  William  H.  Cramp  «fc  Sons 
is  casually  referred  to.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Delaware 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  is  lined  with  ship-building 
yurd.s,  and  while  beside  Cramps’  only  a few  of  them — 
perhaps  one — can  undertake  the  construction  of  a battle- 
ship or  a transatlantic  liner,  for  anything  smaller,  which 
does  n<  necessarily  mean  a small  boat,  they  are  w’ell 
equippeu. 

The  stir  growing  out  of  the  complications  with  Spain 
has  much  significance  to  these  ship-building  firms,  and  to 
the  thousands  who  earn  their  living  in  these  yards— many 
of  whom,  in  Richmond  and  Kensington,  as  ship  builders 
have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

At  several  of  the  Delaware  yards  are  ships  building  or 


being  finished  for  the  government,  and  in  these  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  hammering  and  delving,  which  to  the 
ordinary  person  seems  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Of  course  interest  centres  in  the  work  at  Cramps’,  where, 
amidst  the  din  occasioned  by  the  rush  orders  in  every  de- 
partment of  this  immense  yard,  mostly  for  ships  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  commerce,  there  is  to  be  heard  a note  par- 
ticularly loud,  struck  by  the  hundreds  who  swarm  like 
flies  or  ants  over  the  two  war-ships  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion with  all  possible  speed.  One  of  these  is  the  Japr 
anesc  cruiser  Kasagi,  recently  launched. 

As  many  men  as  can  work  on  her  at  one  time  are  at 
work,  yet  two  months  or  more  will  be  required  to  finish 
her.  She  is  built  on  beautiful  lines,  and  the  Japanese  na- 
val officers  under  whose  inspection  she  is  being  finished 
arc  very  proud  of  her. 

Close  by,  a veritable  mammoth  of  iron  and  steel,  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest  of  limber,  is  the  battle  ship  Ala- 
bama, which  will  be  the  largest  battle  ship  on  the  ocean. 

From  the  decks  of  the  Kasagi  a good  view  of  her  stern 
is  to  lie  had,  and  the  holes  for  the  shafts  that  will  turn  her 
three  screws  are  conspicuous.  An  army  of  men  are  at 
work  on  her,  but  on  the  sides  and  in  the  depths  of  her  im- 


mense liyll  they  are  lost,  and  only  the  great  noise  of  ham- 
mering and  drilling  tells  of  the  work  that  is  going  on.  No 
need  to  tell  one  who  sees  her  immense  proportions  that 
the  Alabama  will  be  a leviathan  among  war-ships. 

Below  Cramps’  yard  there  are  several  others,  including 
Hillman’s  and  Neafic  & Levy’s.  The  latter  could  turn 
out  a liner  if  it  had  the  order,  but  it  has  no  government 
work  on  hand.  At  Hillman’s,  however,  there  is  a scurry 
over  the  torpedo-boat  Mackenzie,  which  looks  more  like  a 
toy  than  anything  else.  She  is  101  i feet  long,  12  feet  0 
inches  beam,  and  7 feet  9 inches  deep.  With  her  engines 
of  850  horse-power  she  is  expected  to  make  tweuly-eight 
knots  an  hour  or  better.  She  has  one  torpedo-tube  for- 
ward and  one  aft,  aud  beside  this  will  carry  only  one 
rapid-fire  1-pounder.  About  two  months’  more  work  will 
complete  her. 

The  yard  of  John  H.  Dialogue  & Son  is  at  Kaighn's 
Point,  Camden,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  Philadelphia. 
There  they  are  bending  every  energy  to  finish  the  gun- 
boat Princeton,  a trim,  smart-looking  craft,  that  would  be 
of  great  service  if  a war  should  tax  our  resources.  She 
can  be  ready  to  go  into  commission  in  about  six  weeks. 

IIenrv  Starr  Richardson. 


FROM  THE  BOW  TO  AMIDSHIPS  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  “ALABAMA,"  NOW  ON 
THE  STOCKS  AT  CRAMPS’  SHIP-YARD. 


CRUISER  “KASAGI,”  BEING  RUSHED  TO  COMPLETION  AT  CRAMPS’ 
SHIP-YARD  FOR  THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT. 


STERN  OF  THE  GREAT  BATTLE-SHIP  “ALABAMA,"  ON  THE  STOCKS  AT  CRAMPS’. 


LOOKING  AFT  FROM  FORWARD  OF  THE,  BRIDGE  ON  THE  “PRINCETON." 
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THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  APPELLATE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  MADISON  SQUARK.-.Jamk.b  Brown  Lori.,  Ai-.oun rot. 


ART. 

THE  APPELLATE-COURT  BUILDING. 

The  site  of  this  new  building  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Madison  Square,  at  the  north  corner  of  Twenty  - fifth 
Street,  its  long  side  and  main  entrance  fronting  upon  the 
street,  and  its  west  end  facing  the  square.  It  is  thus  in 
close  contact  with  buildings  of  a domestic  style  of  archi- 
tecture— a point  which  has  evidently  been  well  considered 
hv  Mr.  James  Brown  Lord,  the  architect.'  lie  has  pre- 
pared a design  which  is  characterized  in  its  main  mass  by 
unostentatious  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  adding  a 
classic  portico  with  pediment  above,  and  by  placing  on 
the  short  side  an  order  of  columns  supporting  the  pro- 
jecting cornice,  he  has  given  the  building  an  impressive- 
ness which  befits  its  purpose.  The  material  is  to  be 
white  marble. 

A very  notable  feature  of  the  design  is  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  sculpture,  treated  not  as  a mere 
embellishment,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  architect- 
ural scheme — the  only  correct  method  of  using  sculpture 
upon  a building.  For  example,  increased  dignity  w’ill  be 
given  to  the  entrance  by  filling  the  tympanum,  or  triangu- 
lar space  enclosed  within  the  pediment,  by  a sculptural 
composition  representing  the  triumph  of  law,  and  this 
enrichment  will  be  echoed  and  resolved  into  a conclusion 
by  the  triangular  group  upon  the  balustrade  above.  The 
monotony  of  the  latter  will  be  relieved  at  intervals  by  fig- 
ures, treated.with  severe  simplicity,  which  will  show  against 
the  sky-line  not  so  much  as  independent  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, but  as  members  of  the  whole  mass,  balancing  the 
horizontal  tendency.  Again  at  the  short  end  of  the  build- 
ing figures  are  introduced ; yet  not  merely  ranged  in  a row 
like  statuettes  on  a mantel-piece,  but  performing,  as  cary- 
atides, an  actual  function  in  the  general  plan. 

To  that  portion  of  the  public,  every  day  increasing  in 
number,  who  are  eagerly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
national  art,  and  who  know  from  the  universal  testimony 
of  past  times  that  the  greatest  results  will  grow  from  the 
collaboration  of  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  this 
intelligent  use  of  sculpture  will  be  especially  gratifying. 
And,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  Mr.  Lord  has  re-enforced 
the  interior  by  availing  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
painters.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  interior  may  be 
briefly  described.  The  main  entrance  opens  into  a hall, 
from  which  rise  staircases  and  elevators.  To  the  left  are 
rooms  for  the  clerks;  above  are  private  rooms,  each  with 
its  anteroom,  for  the  use  of  the  judges,  and  on  the  third 
floor  of  this  part  of  the  building  are  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall  is  the  lawyers’ 
room,  and,  adjoining  it,  the  court-room — the  latter  rectan- 
gular in  shape,  with  windows  at  each  end,  and  a circular 
domed  skylight  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  To  secure 
light  for  this  a circular  shaft  of  steel  and  glass  will  run 
through  the  two  stories  above,  and  terminate  in  a skylight 
on  the  roof.  The  second  floor  of  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  the  library,  above  which  will  be  the 
janitor’s  quarters  and  store-rooms. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  opportunity  for  dig- 
nified treatment  occurs  in  the  hall  and  court-room,  and  it 
is  at  these  points  that  the  work  of  the  mural  painters  has 
been  massed.  Both  will  be  panelled  with  marble— prob- 
ably Sienna— up  to  withiu  four  feet  three  inches  of  the 
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cornice.  In  the  hall  the  painting  of  the  frieze,  which  runs 
round  three  sides,  has  been  assigned  to  Messrs.  II.  Sid- 
dons  Mowbray,  Robert  Reid,  and  W.  L.  Metcalf.  In  the 
court  room  the  judges’  desk  will  occupy  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  loug  sides,  with  a circular  enclosure  under  the  dome 
for  the  bar.  Ou  the  opposite  wall  will  be  three  panels, 
about  ten  feet  square,  to  be  executed  respectively  by 
Messrs.  Edwin  II.  Blashfield,  Edward  Simmons,  and  H.O. 
Walker.  On  each  side  of  these  will  run  a frieze,  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Collins,  while  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox  is  responsible  for  the  frieze  upon  the  opposite 
wall.  At  the  short  ends  of  the  room  the  spaces  between 
the  windows  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lauber.  There 
are  thus  engaged  upon  this  important  building  no  less  than 
nine  painters  and  as  many  sculptors,  whose  co-operation 
has  been  included  in  the  scheme  from  its  commencement. 

Charles  II.  Caffin. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  CLUB. 

Tiif.  club  of  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  artists  which 
a number  of  gentlemen  are  about  to  found  is  sure  to  be  a 
success  if  care  is  taken  to  make  it  in  fact  what  it  proposes 
to  be  in  name— a national  art  club.  That  its  headquarters 
are  to  be  in  New  York  is  the  natural  result  of  geographical 
conditions.  Toward  New  York  tend  the  great  railway 
systems;  through  New'  York  pass  those  who  voyage  to 
and  from  Europe;  to  New  York  come  every  now  and 
then  most  men  of  other  cities  who  would  be  likely  to 
support  an  organization  of  the  kiud.  Its  membership 
outside  of  the  metropolis  would  he  of  more  importance 
to  its  permanent  usefulness  than  its  membership  in  New 
York. 

The  restricted  social  clubs  in  the  city  which  pay  more 
or  less  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  the  special  organiza- 
tions of  the  artists  which  touch  one  another  through  the 
Fine  Arts  Federation,  seem  to  cover  all  the  local  wants  of 
artists.  And  for  art-lovers  in  special  lines  New  York  has 
special  clubs,  like  the  Grolicr  and  the  Numismatic.  But 
there  is  no  society  general  in  its  scope  that  reaches  beyond 
the  metropolis  and  extends  a hand  of  greeting  to  the  art 
clubs  and  amateurs  of  the  country  at  large.  Why  is  this? 
For  the  reason  that  heretofore  the  fine  arts  have  not  taken 
so  strong  a hold  on  the  people  as  they  do  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  need  of  some  bond  of  this  sort  did  not 
force  itself  on  amateurs  and  artists. 

The  World’s  Fair  lies  only  five  years  back;  we  can 
now  realize  what  an  awakening  that  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  arts.  Since  then  a hundred  clubs  of  artists  or  of  lay- 
men who  wish  to  further  art  have  sprung  into  being. 
There  are  cities  in  the  Union  which  do  more  for  the  fine 
arts  in  proportion  to  their  population  than  New  York 
does  with  all  her  art  societies  and  private  clubs.  These 
clubs  and  their  members  will  have  something  to  say  in 
the  future  regarding  the  thousand  and  one  problems  of 
municipal  and  industrial  advance  into  which  the  fine  arts 
enter. 

The  field  which  a national  art  club  has  to  plough  is 
virgin  soil  and  of  vast  extent.  Unless  the  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  have  very  narrow  horizons— and 
the  names  connected  with  it  prove  just  the  contrary — they 
will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a national  art  club,  properly 
officered,  and  having  the  confidence  of  distinguished  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  may  do  incalculable  good  in 


the  way  of  counsel,  explanation,  suggestion.  It  might 
save  cities  untold  millions  that  otherwise  might  be  wasted 
in  parks,  public  buildings,  mouuments,  and  paintings, 
which,  ordered  and  begun  without  due  counsel  and  delib- 
eration. without  full  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  some 
other  city,  would  soon  become  intolerable  to  citizens  with 
taste.  It  might  add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  the  Union  by 
pointing  out  ways  to  give  artistic  brilliancy  and  financial 
value  to  manufactures  and  industrial  art  works.  It  might 
lend  that  spirit  of  organization  to  the  fine  arts  which 
would  make  our  ex  posh  ions  the  most  beautiful  the  world 
has  known,  and  point  the  way  for  painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and  artist -artisans  to  obtain  commissions  wherever 
the  work  of  each  particular  artist  would  best  apply. 

All  these  and  many  other  good  deeds  may  some  day 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  national  art  club  if  the  found- 
ing of  it  be  approached  in  a spirit  of  liberality  and  large 
wisdom  that  has  not  always  characterized  foundations  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Too  often  there  has  been  a ten- 
dency here  to  look  to  Europe  rather  than  the  Union  for 
approval.  Too  often  there  has  been  evidence  of  a silly 
forth-putting  on  the  part  of  Gothamites,  which  the  citi- 
zens of  other  cities  very  rightly  resent.  Nonsense  of  this 
kiud  is  likely  to  have  grown  with  the  abnormal  increase 
of  population  due  to  the  inclusion  of  neighbor  cities  and 
towns  in  the  name  New  York,  although  the  evils  and  un- 
certainties of  the  change  may  have  exerted  for  the  nonce 
u chastening  effect  upon  civic  exuberance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a meeting- ground  for  those  interested  in  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  art,  for  collectors  of  art  objects, 
and  for  artists,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  should  not  l»e 
provided  on  Manhattan  Island.  Certainly  there  would  be 
advantages  accruing  to  the  metropolis,  but  no  less  to  the 
country  at  large. 

There  are  thousands — nay,  hundreds  of  thousands— who 
do  not  know'  what  is  meant  when  they  see  people  excited 
about  matters  of  the  fine  arts.  They  can  understand  a 
deep  interest  in  religion,  and  perhaps  share  enthusiasm 
for  music;  but  the  fine  arts  swim  somewhere  just  be- 
yond their  ken.  Those  who  can  appreciate  works  of  the 
fine  arts  know  well  enough  what  relief  they  give  to  minds 
under  tension  through  business  or  politics,  through  fam- 
ily discord,  or  feelings  wounded  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. The  collector  appreciates  well  enough  what  solace 
his  hobby  gives  him.  A national  art  club  nppeals  to  the 
thousands  who  experience  such  relief  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  the  work  a-dny  world.  It  forms  an  entrance  to  a 
pleasure-ground  where  the  bother  of  business  and  politics 
is  forgot.  Art  exerts  on  those  who  enjoy  it  simply  and 
frankly  a soothing,  health-giving  influence  which  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  that  of  religion.  In  its  essence,  indeed,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlike  religion,  since  it  takes  us  up  into 
another  world  of  intellectual  vibration  and  of  beauty. 

Certainly  the  National  Art  Club  starts  with  excellent 
prospects.  Among  those  consulted  are  President  Gilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  and  President  Marquand  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Director  Ives  of  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Commissioner  La  Farge  of  New  York,  Professors 
Allan  Marquand  of  Princeton  and  Laird  of  Philadelphia; 
art  collectors,  like  Messrs.  James  W.  Ellsworth  and  Ilall 
McCormick  of  Chicago,  Messrs.  Charles  Henry  Hart  and 
C.  II.  Hutchinson  of  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Perry  Belmont, 
William  T.  Evans.  George  A.  Hearn,  and  John  De  Witt 
Warner,  of  New  York;  architects,  such  as  Messrs.  George 
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B.  Post,  Bruce  Price,  Stanford  White,  James  Brown 
Lord,  and  Walter  Cook;  sculptors,  such  as  Messrs.  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  French.  Adams,  Bitter,  Kuckstuhl  ; painters, 
like  Alessrs.  Tiffany.  Blashfield,  Weir,  and  Shirlaw  and 
Allen  of  Boston.  Counselled  by  distinguished  men  of 
such  varied  talents  and  varied  minds,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  new  club  will  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 


NEW  YORK’S  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell  has  been  chosen  to  be  the 
first  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  enlarged  city.  It 
is  very  certain  that  no  fitter  man  could  have  been  chosen. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  born  with  the  instincts  of  a scholar 
and  bred  in  scholarly  ways.  His  achievements  iu  that 
direction  have  been  remarkable. 


AILLtAM  II.  MAXWELL. 


But  he  is  not  merely  a scholar.  He  is  a man  of  broad 
intellectual  grasp,  of  exceedingly  liberal  mind,  and  of  un- 
usual executive  ability,  as  he  has  demonstrated  in  his  long 
years  of  control  of  the  Brooklyn  public  schools. 

In  that  position  he  has  won  for  himself  a place  second 
to  that  of  no  other  educator  in  the  country 

Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  said.  “ I regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  qualified 
superintendents  that  I have  ever  known.” 

President  Draper  of  the  University  of  Illiuois,  and  for- 
merly New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, says  that  he  doubts  “ if  another  man  can  be  found 
who  possesses  so  many  of  the  qualities  which  would  go 
to  make  a highly  successful  leadership  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  greater  city. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  said  of  him,  “I  have 
known  Superintendent  Maxwell  for  about  ten  years,  and 
have  thought  him  the  most  intelligent  and  best  equipped 
superintendent  of  schools  within  my  acquaintance.” 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1852, 
the  son  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman.  While  yet  a youth 
he  entered  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  winning  first  place 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  examinations,  and  taking 
then  and  afterwards  scholarships  and  money  prizes,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  his  entire  expenses  in  college  were 
paid.  After  his  graduation  he  was  made  a sub-master  in 
the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  and  during  his  service 
in  that  capacity  took  post-graduate  courses  in  philosophy 
and  political  science,  winning  the  degree  of  A.M. 

He  came  to  America  iu  1874.  Failing  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  his  profession  as  teacher,  he  took  up  news- 
paper work,  at  which  he  was  conspicuously  successful 
during  the  next  half-dozen  years.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  as  a leacher  and  lecturer  in  the  Brooklyn 
evening  schools.  In  1882  he  was  made  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  in  1887  he  succeed- 
ed lo  the  Superintendency — a place  which  he  has  held  with 
conspicuous  honor  and  success  ever  since. 

During  all  iliese  years  his  influence  has  been  used, 
strongly,  persistently,  aud  aggressively,  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cational reform.  It  was  he  who  led  the  movement  of 
superintendents  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  an  enact- 
ment forbidding  the  employment  of  any  person  as  a 
teacher  who  had  not  received  a college  education,  or, 
lacking  that,  had  not  passed  at,  least  one  year  in  some 
recosrnized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  pedagogy. 
Baffled  in  this  effort  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Legislature, 
and  by  the  activity  of  ignorant  and  selfish  politicians 
constituting  boards  of  education,  Air.  Maxwell  did  what 
he  could  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  by  raising  the 
standards  of  examination  for  their  places. 

It  is  to  him  mainly  that  New  York  Slate  owes  the  very 
great  advance  made  in  the  standing  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  subjects  of  required  study  in  the 
schools.  Not  only  was  he  the  inspiration  of  that  move- 
ment, but  he  has  been  its  practically  guiding  agent.  He 
has  invented  methods  which  have  produced  extraordinary 
results,  and  he  has  taught  the  teachers  how  to  use  them 
with  the  best  effect.  Iu  brief.  Air.  Maxwell  is  a scholar, 
an  enlightened  educator,  an  administrator  of  rare  ability, 


and  a man  of  large  and  fruitful  experience  in  the  practi- 
cal conduct  of  schools. 

It  is  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  consolidated  city  to 
have  so  fit  a man  to  inaugurate  its  educational  system. 

George  Cary  Eggleston. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  recently  closed  his  regular  season 
in  New  York  with  a brilliant  revival  of  “The  School  for 
Scandal.”  It  is  a pity  that  this  production  could  not  have 
been  given  earlier  iu  the  winter,  and  permitted  to  run 
for  several  weeks,  instead  of  one  week  only.  Air.  Daly 
mounied  the  piece  elaborately  and  with  exquisite  taste. 
There  is  not  another  manager  in  the  country  who  would 
have  cared  enough  for  the  delightful  old  comedy  to  revive 
it  and  to  expend  upon  it  so  much  money  and  care,  and  we 
have  no  other  company  that  could  have  played 
it  with  so  high  an  average  of  excellence.  No 
detail  was  neglected  that  would  help  to  make 
the  production  complete,  and  even  the  actors 
who  played  the  small  parts  showed  that  they 
had  been  skilfully  trained.  Mr.  Daly  had  made 
some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scenes 
that  could  not  reasonably  be  accounted  for; 
they  did  not  give  the  action  added  clearness 
or  movement,  and  they  served  only  to  bewil- 
der and  annoy  those  lovers  of  Sheridan  who 
know  “The  School  for  Scandal”  almost  by 
heart.  Among  the  players,  Aliss  Ada  Rehan 
naturally  dominated  as  Lady  Teazle.  Her  com- 
edy scenes  she  carried  off  with  extraordinary 
abandon,  but  in  the  scenes  in  which  Sheridan 
so  ingeniously  brings  out  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  woman  she  did  not  always  strike  the  note 
of  sincerity.  Air.  Edwin  Varrey,  as  Sir  Peter, 
proved  to  be  rather  disappointing.  His  per- 
formance was  easy  and  intelligent,  but  it 
lacked  variety  and  force.  As  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  Air.  Herbert  Gresham  offered  another 
evidence  of  his  versatility  and  skill;  helms  the 
rare  art  of  absolutely  identifying  himself  with 
every  character  he  plays.  If  this  could  lie  said 
of  Air.  Charles  Richman,  the  Charles  Surface 
would  have  been  an  element  of  strength  rather 
than  of  weakness  iu  the  production.  Not  for 
one  moment  did  Air.  Richman  suggest  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  inside  the  part;  in- 
stead of  playing  it.  he  merely  played  at  it, with 
a certain  hard  technical  correctness,  but  with- 
out creating  the  least  illusion.  Mr.  Clarke 
played  Joseph  Surface  with  his  usual  care  and 
discretion,  but  he  made  the  character  seem  too 
old  Airs.  Gilbert  was  an  exquisite  Mrs.  Can- 
dour, and  an  extremely  nice  bit  of  acting  was 
done  by  Aliss  Wismer  as  Maria. 

After  a few  supplementary  appearances  in 
New  York  next  month,  and  after  a brief  lour, 
Aliss  Rehan  will  take  a long  and  greatly  need- 
ed rest.  To  those  who  have  watched  her  act- 
ing during  the  past  winters,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  she  should  have  been  in  deli- 
cate health — at  times  on  the  verge  of  pros- 
tration. Her  performances  in  this  city  have  never  shown 
more  spirit  or  more  finish.  Aliss  Rehan  has  also  been 
developing  out  of  those  annoying  mannerisms  which  used 
to  obscure  her  rare  talent.  No  finer  acting  has  been 
seen  in  New  York  this  season  than  her  Peggy  Thrift,  and 
for  this  impersonation  alone  she  would  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. Her  ill  health  1ms  prevented  her  appearance 
this  year  as  Portia  in  Air.  Daly’s  long-promised  produc- 
tion of  “The  Alerchant  of  Venicft,”  but  thi§  has  only  been 
deferred  till  the  season  to  come.  Some  curiosity  has  been 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  actor  who  will  be  assigned 
to  play  Shylock.  Three  actors  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  r61e — Air.  George  Clarke.  Air.  Syd- 
ney Herbert,  and  Air.  Tyrone  Power.  Air.  Clarke  would 
be  sure  to  give  a competent  performance,  but  the  part,  is 
much  better  suited  to  the  style  of  either  of  the  younger 
men.  Air.  Herbert  has  done  a great  deal  of  excellent 
character  work,  but  nothing  as  yet  to  show  that  he 
is  heavy  enough  to  play  Shylock.  Air.  Power,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  all  the  qualities  that  the  part  requires — the  gift 
of  characterization,  a heavy  voice,  and  authority  of  bear- 
ing. During  the  past  senson  Air.  Power  has  had  almost 
nothing  to  do,  and  yet  he  is  far  nnd  away  one  of  the  best 
of  Air.  Daly’s  players.  His  enforced  idleness  illustrates 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  stock  company,  where  the 
actors  are  many  and  the  productions  are  few.  Last  season 
Air.  Power  gave  a remarkably  strong  performance  of  Cali- 
ban, which  was  much  criticised  because  of  its  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  Shakespearian  ideal,  and  showed  that  he  lmd 
the  courage  of  his  artistic  convictions.  With  a strong 
Shylock.  Air.  Daly’s  production  of  “The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice” will  be  oue  of  the  great  events  of  the  coming  season; 
but  no  matter  how  brilliant  the  production  may  be  in 
other  respects,  a weak  Shylock  will  ruin  it. 

At  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  Frau  Agnes  Sorma  has  re- 
turned to  renew  the  success  that  she  won  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  last  year.  For  her  rentree  she 
chose  the  part  of  Nora,  in  “The  Doll’s  House,”  probably 
because  of  the  opportunities  it  gave  her  to  reveal  the  many 
sides  of  her  talent.  We  have  seen  several  remarkable  Noras 
— Airs.  Fiske,  Madame  Rejane,  and  Aliss  Beatrice  Cam- 
eron. who.  by-the-way,  revealed  iu  this  character  qualities 
she  had  never  been  credited  with  possessing.  Not  one 
of  them  has  succeeded  in  making  Nora  intelligible,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Frau  Sorma  should  also  have  failed 
in  this  regard.  Up  to  that  last  scene, where  Nora  leaves 
her  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  order  to  improve 
her  mind,  the  character  is  perfectly  consistent.  But  that 
long  harangue  of  Nora's  at  the  close,  that  sudden  submis- 
sion to  her  will  of  her  prig  and  petty  tyrant  of  a hus- 
band— who  can  explain  these?  Ibsen  himself  has  con- 
vinced us  that  Uelmer  would  not  allow  Nora  to  leave  the 
house,  and  that  if  she  did  succeed  in  leaving  she  would 
inevitably  come  back  the  next  day.  Perhaps  Ibsen  show- 
ed his  cleverness  by  closing  the  piece  just  where  he  did, 
and  has  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  our  attempts  to 
discover  what  he  meant.  But.  this  would  not  explain  the 
husbaud’s  attitude,  would  it?  Frau  Sorma,  like  all  other 
Noras,  is  really  two  persons  in  one,  nnd  very  skilfully 


does  she  differentiate  them.  Shelias  all  of  Duse’s  tech- 
nical skill,  a gift  of  facial  expression  greater  than  Duse’s, 
but  she  is  altogether  inferior  to  Duse  in  her  ability'  t<> 
interpret  with  equal  skill  all  the  emotions.  There  are 
times  when  her  acting  seems  less  a reproduction  ot  Nature 
than  either  an  “ improvement  ” on  Nature  or  a failure  to 
carry  out  her  intention.  Her  defects  were  conspicuously  be- 
trayed in  “ The  Alaiden’s  Dream,”  an  old-fashioned  drama 
iu  verse,  in  which  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  here. 
As  the  royal  heroine,  a Germanized  Hypatia,  who  deter- 
mines to  rule  her  little  court  on  the  strictest  principles, 
to  check  all  flirtntions,  nnd  to  keep  love  out  of  lier  own 
life,  Frau  Sorma  was  altogether  overweighted.  Neither 
in  looks  nor  in  style  was  she  suited  to  the  role,  aud  her 
performance  seldom  rose  above  competent  mediocrity. 
As  the  coquettish,  light-hearted,  and  mischievous  young 
wife  in  “ Untrue,”  however,  she  showed  that  she  was  <>ue 
of  the  best  interpreters  of  light  comedy  on  the  stage.  Not 
a fault  could  l>e  found  with  the  impersonation,  which  was 
marked  by  humor,  spirit,  and  extraordinary  artistic  re- 
source. The  piece  itself  is  one  of  the  cleverest  German 
comedies  seen  here  in  many  a day — a wholly  new  treat- 
ment of  the  old  device  of  the  loving  wife  who  tries  to  cure 
her  husband  of  jealousy  by  indulging  in  a mock  flirtation 
with  another  man.  With  judicious  “ washing  ” it  ought 
to  become  popular  iu  English. 

On  her  return  engagement  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
Madame  Alodjeska  was  seen  as  Rosalind  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  in  several  years.  Her  own  performance, 
full  of  grace  and  charm  and  subtlety',  as  it  has  always 
been,  suffered  from  the  distressing  inadequacy  oi  the  pro 
duction  as  a whole.  The  scenery  was  shabby,  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease,  nnd  the  spectator  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  constantly  impending  disaster.  As 
Mr.  Haworth  had  been  incapacitated  by  an  accident,  the 
r61e  of  Orlando  was  taken  by  Air  Lester  Lonergon,  who 
gave  an  earnest,  if  not  an  altogether  satisfactory,  per- 
formance. Two  members  of  the  cast  stood  out  for  good 
work — that  always  admirable  comedian  Air.  William  F. 
Owen,  as  Touchstone,  and  Aliss  Grace  Fisher  as  Celia. 

The  success  in  Paris  of  “ Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ” seems  to 
be  almost  unprecedented.  Not  only  do  vast  crowds  attend 
the  performances  of  M.  Coquelin  at  the  Porte  St.-AIartin. 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  but  the  demand 
for  the  book  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  bad  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  with  it.  In  New  York  all  the  copies 
were  sold  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  a large  number  of 
people  have  been  awaiting  copies  from  Paris.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  secured  the  piece 
for  England,  and  that  Air.  Richard  Mansfield  has  pur- 
chased the  American  rights,  promises  well  for  the  two 
productions  in  English  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  in- 
terest taken  in  the  work,  their  success  is  very  problemat- 
ical. The  piece  is  so  absolutely  French  that  one  won- 
ders if,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  it  will  appeal  to 
English-speaking  audiences.  The  humor  is  Gallic,  the 
pathos  might  easily  lend  itself  to  ridicule,  and  the 
poetry  is  of  the  kind  that  loses  much  of  its  charm  when 
transferred  to  our  ruder  Anglo-Saxon.  Much  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  Euglish 
version  is  made;  to  do  the  piece  perfect  justice,  the  abili- 
ties of  a poet  will  be  required.  Two  years  ago  we  saw 
bow  Francois  Coppee’s  “ Pour  la  Couronne”  suffered  here 
from  inadequate  translation.  As  for  the  interpretation  of 
Cyrano, which  Coquelin  is  said  to  play  in  a masterly  fash- 
ion, the  peculiar  abilities  of  both  Irving  and  Mansfield 
will  suit  it  admirably.  From  Paris  comes  the  report 
that  the  young  author,  Air  Edouard  Rostand,  is  eager  to 
play  the  role,  and  that  he  is  waiting  for  a chance  to  take 
the  place  of  Coquelin,  who  has  been  ill  of  late.  Coque- 
lin, however,  drags  himself  through  his  work  every  even- 
ing, for  he  knows  how  the  Parisian  public  would  acclaim 
the  already  much  idolized  author  if  Rostand  should  make 
a success  in  his  own  creation.  John  D.  Barry. 


INDUSTRIOUS  CUPID. 

Within  his  shop,  on  toil  intent. 

Sly  Cupid  whiles  the  hours  away 
In  making  arrows,  duriug  Lent, 

To  use  on  Easter  day. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


THE  “MAINE”  REPORT. 

Washington,  March  23. 

Every  oue  had  been  so  well  prepared  by  premature 
publication  of  hints  as  to  its  contents,  that  the  report  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  created  no  sensation  in  either  House. 
In  the  Senate  the  reading  <>f  the  message  was  sandwiched 
in  between  features  of  the  routine  business  of  the  day,  and 
the  only  tribute  paid  it  was  that  of  silence  aud  attention. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  close  of  the  reading 
was  followed  by  a round  of  applause,  aud  the  Houses 
soon  thereafter  adjourned. 

The  findings  of  the  board  are  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion, 9.40  p.m.  on  February  15,  the  ship  was  lying  in 
five  and  one-half  fathoms  of  water,  that  discipline  on  1 oard 
was  excellent,  and  that  as  late  as  8 p.m.  the  temperature 
of  the  magazines  was  normal,  except  that  of  the  after  ten- 
inch  magazine,  which  did  not  explode;  that  there  were 
two  distinct  and  different  explosions,  with  a very  brief 
interval  between,  and  that  the  first  one,  which  was  like 
the  discharge  of  a gun,  lifted  the  ship;  that  the  condition 
of  the  wreckage,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible. to  ascer- 
tain, points  to  the  explosion  of  a mine  under  the  ship  on 
her  port  side;  that  the  outside  explosion  appears  to  have 
caused  the  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  the  magazines  for- 
ward, but  that  the  board  was  unable  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  explosion  upon  any  person  or  persons.  The 
report  was  signed  by  the  entire  board.  It  was  accom- 

Sanied  by  a message  of  transmittal,  in  which  the  Presi- 
ent  reviewed  in  detail  the  history  of  the  sending  of 
the  Maine  to  Havana,  and  stated  that  the  report  had  been 
referred  to  the  Spanish  government  with  full  assurance 
that  its  sense  of  right  would  impel  it  to  do  what  was  just 
and  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Any  later  proceed- 
ings, the  President  added,  would  be  duly  reported  to  Con- 
gress, and  be  begged  of  that  body  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject.  FRANCIS  E.  Leupp. 
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ton.  The  development  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period  has  been  still  more  start- 
ling. Bessemer’s  benefaction  of  cheap  steel 
has  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  railway  and 
ship  building,  and  nearly  every  variety  of 
structural  methods,  aud  there  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  contemporary  industry  which  lias 
not,  felt  its  stimulus.  lie  was  knighted  in 
1879,  and  received  numerous  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  crowned  heads  and  learned 
societies.  In  the  United  States  the  towns 
of  Bessemer,  Michigan,  and  Bessemer,  Ala- 
bama, were  named  from  him. 


A HINT  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Joseph  Ladue,  the  famous  trapper  and 
miner  and  the  present  owner  of  Dawson 
City,  and  for  many  years  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  gives  a hint 
to  persons  going  to  Alaska,  and  pays  great 
compliment  to  a well  known  article.  Ib* 
writes: 

“ 1 have  always  used  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  in 
Alnskn  and  Northwest  Territory,  as  no  other  gave 
equal  i-atisfaction  in  that  harsh  climate.  I also  found 
my  customers  always  insisted  on  having  that  brand.’’ 

— New  York  Tribune. 


THE  “JAUNDICE”  ON  TOP! 

Wabuington,  D.  C. 

The  President  and  cabinet  and  the  New 
York  Jaundice  correspondent  spent  three 
hours  in  conference  in  the  Jaundice's  Wash- 
ington Bureau  last  night.  The  President  tit 
first  favored  waiting  until  the  report  of  the 
board  of  inquiry  is  acted  on  before  declaring 
war,  but  when  your  correspondent  informed 
him  that  the  Jaundice's  Sunday  edition  tic- 
scribing  and  illustrating  the  “First  Naval 
Duel”  off  Key  West  was  already  printed, 
he  immediately  receded  from  his  position, 
and  stated  that  he  would  issue  the  necessary 
declaration  of  war  as  soon  as  the  Jaundice's 
tugs  containing  reporters,  artists,  and  trance- 
mediums  reached  Key  West..  By  special 
arrangement  with  the  telegraph  companies, 
connections  have  been  made  between  the 
Gulf  Squadron  and  the  Jaund  ce  building, 
New  York,  so  that  the  first  shot  fired  in  the 
Jaundice's  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  will  be  fired  bp  the  Jaundice!! 

One  hundred  picked  men  arrived  here  from 
Yappevillc,  Wisconsin,  to  defend  the  nation- 
al capital.  They  were  “ picked  ” at  the  de- 
pot and  relieved  of  all  their  valuables. 

The  Jaundice  has  arranged  the  following 
programme  for  the  navy:  At  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  the  United  States  Monitors 
Melancholia,  Fitzsimmons,  Singed  Cat,  and 
Sitting  Bull  will  individually  engage  the 
Spanish  destroyers  Tamale,  Be  Monk,  Garrote, 
and  Tarantula.  Our  submarine  torpedo  boat 
McGinty  will  station  herself  off  Key  West, 
and  apply  spontaneous  combustion  to  all- 
comers under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  Fish  Commission  this  morning  issued 
a most  significant  order  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  aggressive  course  the  admin- 
istration means  to  pursue  towards  Spain. 
The  order  reads  that  "All  Spanish  mackerel 
are  to  leave  United  Slates  waters  by  noon 
to-morrow.”  Prominent  diplomats  sa^  that 
Spain  will  at  once  resent  this  harsh  edict, 
and  attack  our  helpless  coasts. 

Footpads  broke  into  the  naval  gun  foun- 
dry last  night,  aud  this  morning  it  was  found 
that  several  guns  had  been  rifled. 

At  the  Spanish  legation  last  evening  an 
important  conference  was  held,  the  nature 
of  which  your  correspondent  could  not  learn, 
his  ladder  being  too  short  to  enable  him  to 
get  his  ear  to  the  window.  C.  S.  McN. 
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THE  SPANISH  MINISTER. 

SeSok  Poi.o  y BERNABfe.  the  successor  of 
Minister  Dupuy  de  Lome  as  the  envoy  of 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  has  by  his  agree- 
able personality  gone  far  to  efface  the  unplea- 
sant impression  left  by  the  de  Lome  incident. 
Sofior  Bernabe  will  fill  his  most  difficult  and 
responsible  post  the  belter  because  a previ- 
ous residence  in  the  United  States  may  be 
assumed  to  have  put  him  en  rapport  with 
American  life  and  characteristics.  He  spent 
two  years  here  as  attache  when  his  father, 
Admiral  Bernabe,  was  Spanish  minister  dur- 
ing the  Grant  administration.  Seftor  Ber- 
nabe. while  he  has  held  no  very  important 
political  office,  has  beeu  well  trained  for  his 
new  duties  by  his  place  as  chief  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Colonial  Bureau 
at  Madrid,  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to 
be  intimately  associated  with  Cuban  affairs. 
Senor  Bernabe  married  the  daughter  of  Seiior 
Mendez  de  Vigo,  the  present  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  and  is  connected  with  the 
first  families  of  Spain.  The  words  of  his 
address  to  the  President,  on  his  presentation, 
were  marked  by  great  tact  and  clean  grasp 
of  the  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  most  digni- 
fied Spanish  courtesy. 
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The  name  of  the  great  inventor  Sir  Henry  | 
Bessemer,  who  died  in  London,  England,  on 
Monday.  March  14.  belongs  to  the  greatest 
revolution  of  the  industrial  world  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
was  the  process  of  rapidly  ami  cheaply  con-  I 
verting  pig-iron  into  steel  by  blowing  a blast 
of  air  through  the  molten  metal,  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  heat  by  the  combustion 
of  the  impurities  in  the  iron. 

Born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1813.  lie  adopted 
engineering  ns  a profession,  and  took  out 
numerous  patents  at  an  early  age;  but  his 
specialty  as  a discoverer,  strangely,  did  not 
belong  to  his  earlier  investigations.  The 
pivotal  thought  came  to  him  by  an  inspira- 
tion. The  final  discovery  was  the  result 
of  numerous  and  cosily  experiments.  The 
first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1855,  but  before 
its  final  success  in  1862  was  a considerable 
period  of  struggle  The  process  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  but  it  lias  only 
been  in  the  United  Stales  that  the  inventor 
reaped  any  financial  advantage  from  bis  for 
eign  patents.  The  usefulness  of  the  Bes- 
semer process  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
discoveries  of  Snelus,  Gilchrist,  and  Thomas 
in  furnishing  a basic  lining  of  tlie  converter, 
which  eliminated  the  phosphorus,  and  by 
the  improvements  of  Alexander  Holley,  an 
American  engineer,  in  the  form  of  the  con- 
verter. Though  the  Siemens-Martin  open 
hearth  steel  process  became  a rival  of  the 
Bessemer,  the  latter  still  retains  its  promi- 
nence, on  the  whole,  as  a cheap  steel.  The 
following  illustration  of  the  value  of  Bes- 
semer’s invention  may  be  cited:  Previous  to 
1855  the  annual  production  <>f  sieel  in  Great 
Britaiu  was  51.000  tons  at  £50  per  ton.  In 
1890  in  Sheffield  alone  ilie  anm  production 
was  830,000  tons,  and  iliiott-^mt  Europe 
3 000,000  tons,  at.  an  uvcrug.rfpneF  n£_£8  per 
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Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion 
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THE  WALTER  M.  LOWNEY  CO. 


Heads  the  1,1st  of  the 
Highest-Qrade  Pianos. 
CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  please  i 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMER  Tiano  with  c 
of  a simitar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 
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OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 
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g}  The  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put  ga 
vat  into  a bicycle,  and  the  only  per-  Kjx 
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The  Spring’s  Dainty  Cotton  Fabrics  MOSlCF 


Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  I 


fSEND  FOR  A BICYCLE 

\ High  Grade  >98  Model*,  914  to  940. 

0 CHEAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  ’97  and  >M 

1 models,  best  makes,  49.75  to  918.  Sent  on 
5 approval  without  a cent  payment.  Free  use 
^ of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
K\plun  ‘-How  to  Earn  a Bicycle”  and  make 

money.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-40  high 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  281  Ave.  K,  Chicago. 

’98  JC-F  “MY  OWN”  CYCLES 


From  Factory  straight  to  Rider  Itelow  Jobbing  price*. 
NO  TRASH,  N»  jolt  LOTS.  Scud  for  catalogue  and 
special  offer.  F.  ».  IIEAV18,  87  B St..  Pcurlu,  111. 

"ALL  HANDS" 


Pictures  of  Life  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  By  RUFUS  FAIRCHILD  ZOG-  j 
BAUM,  Author  of  “ Horse,  Foot,  and  ' 
Dragoons.”  Large  4to,  Cloth,  Orna-  ■ 
mental,  Full  Gilt,  $$  oo. 

It  is  a pleasant  pastime  lo  follow  Mr.  Zogbaum  through  | 
the  duties,  trials,  and  pleasures  of  daily  life  on  a warship — 
through  storm  and  calm,  in  home  waters,  on  the 
heaving  ocean,  and  on  alien  seas.  The  illustrations, 
on  super-calendered  paper,  are  clear  and  finely  printed,  j 
and  are  as  good  a substitute  for  the  originals  as  the  latest  j 
and  finest  reproductive  process-work  can  make  them. — I 
N.  V.  Times. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 
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There  isn’t  a textile  fabric  in  existence  which  gives  so  much  beauty  for  so 
little  money,  as  these  Cotton  Dress  Stuffs.  They  fairly  breathe  of  summer-time.  ( 
Their  delicate  tints  and  graceful  floral  patterns  are  made  to  harmonize  with  | 
spring  flowers,  and  the  very  blossoms  them-  1 
selves  seem  entangled  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  exquisite  weaving. 

f rs*'r<’N.  With  all  this,  they  don’t  cost  much,  and 

7 ^at’s  not  a small  recommendation.  We 
have  a showing  in  Lawns  and  Dimities, 
I’ercales  and  Organdies,  which  we  think 
■*  's  ^ar^es1,  l^e  Pettiest,  and  the  cheap- 

CSt  ^°U  Ca” 

VU  We’d  like  to  send  you 
\ Samples  of  them 

Jo  ° il  an^  ^et  )'ou  judge  for  yourselves. 

^ 0 ° \j{h  Inyyf  First,  here  are  some  forty  designs  in  Printed  Lawns 

y t/  at  7c.  a yard.  Floral  and  conventional  designs,  : 

/ fy  ^ .y  white  and  navy  polka  dots,  and  some  stripe 

patterns.  Fresh  and  pretty  goods.  They  have  j 
never  before  rttaile  1 at  less  titan  ioc.  a yard.  | 
Second,  Twelve-and-a-half  cent  Figured  Swiss  Mulls  at  ioc.  a yard.  Pretty,  solid  colors,  | 
cream  pink,  light  blue,  maize,  lavender,  cardinal,  navy  blue,  and  black. 

Also.  Sheer  Lawns— iaj^c.  kind — at  10c.  a yard.  In  solid  colors,  light,  summery  tints,  used 
either  for  gowns  or  for  lining  purposes. 

French  Printed  Javanaise,  50c.  a yard.  We  have  about  thirty  new  patterns  in  these  beautiful 
goods,  mostly  floral  patterns  on  white  and  tinted  grounds.  Their  clear,  bright,  delicate 
hues,  and  the  firmness  yet  delicacy  of  their  weaving,  make  them  almost  ideal  fabrics  for 
summer  dresses.  The  usual  prices  on  these  run  from  65c.  to  75c.  a yard.  We  offer  them 
to  you  at  50c. 

The  above  are  only  a few’  specials  out  of  many.  We  are  very  strong  indeed 
in  the  higher-priced  Dimities  and  Organdies,  and  in  fact  in  Cotton  Fabrics 
as  a whole. 

Would  you  like  samples? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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j Safes  andYaults  j 

\ The  Mosler  Safes  and  Vaults  ; 

j are  best  and  cheapest, and  fur-  \ 
5 nish  the  most  reliable  protec-  « 
: tion  against  thieves  or  fire.  \ 
£ “That  which  is  worth  ■ 
: saving  is  worth  protecting.”  « 
§ The  Mosler  Safe  is  univer-  i 
j sally  used  and  recommended.  \ 
« Catalogues  furnished  upon  5 
f application.  $ 
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The  folding  Cem. 

ie  neatest,  smallest, 
, carefully built  of  all 


closed.  Automat- 
ic locks  Itself  at  prop- 
! < ruling  distance. 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a spring. 


Luxii  ri  ous  Wri ti ng  ! 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing  in  every  position;  glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolled  steel,  I, a i.i.- Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  ail  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


COMPLETE,  $7.00. 

I ROCHESTER  CAMERA  CO. 
43  Elizabeth  8t.,  Roohester,  N.  Y. 

^Safety  Revolver 


$1.30  per  box  of  i gross. 

25  cts.,  post  free  fro 
H.  Bainbkiugh  aco..  90  Willia 


ted  sample  box  oj  34  pens  for 
'ationers,  or  wholesale  of 
, Edward  Kimpton,  48  John  Street, 


luWHK  Manufacturing  CO.,  306  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  11.  1 IFP1NCOTT  A-  Co..  715  Market  Street.  Plidadclphil 
Hooper,  Lewis  A Co..  8 Milk  Street,  Boston. 


calibre.  Very  short  barrel.  Therefore 
specially  desirable  for  bicycliatH,  as  it  may  be  earned 
in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience.  Descriptive 
catalogue  free. 

SMITH  & WESSON, 

15  Stockbridge  Street,  - - Springfield,  Mass. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 


By  H.  G.  Wells 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.  With  Illustrations.  Fost  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

One  of  the  supreme  sensations  of  literature. — Outlook , London. 

An  unusually  vivid  and  effective  bit  of  workmanship. — Academy,  London. 

Has  beaten  Jules  Verne  on  his  own  ground. — Speaker , London. 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool 

THE  RED-BRIDGE  NEIGHBORHOOD.  A Novel.  Illustrated  by 
Clifford  Carlkton.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

Since  “ Dally”  the  author  has  not  given  us  a stronger  or  more  powerful  story 
than  this. — Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 


By  Maxwell  Gray 


RIBSTONE  PIPPINS.  A Country  Tale.  Post  8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1  00. 

A tale  ns  charming  in  its  unaffected  simplicity  as  it  is  in  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  author  has  pictured  the  children  of  the  soil. — Philadelphia  Press. 


By  I.  Zangwill 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

As  a study  of  the  race  the  book  is  a noble  contribution  to  literature  ; as  a mere 
collection  of  interesting  stories  it  stands  pre-eminent  for  ils  intensity,  tenderness,  and 
absorbing  interest. — N.  Y.  World. 

By  Maurus  Jokai 

THE  LION  OF  JANINA;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  the  Janissaries.  A 
Turkish  Novel.  Translated  by  It.  Nisbkt  Bain,  lflmo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25. 

The  book  abounds  in  stirring  and  tremendous  scenes,  and  affords  some  fine 
studies  of  Oriental  and  Greek  character.  ...  It  is  a vigorous  and  fascinating  novel. 
—Brooklyn  Eagle. 

By  E.  F.  Benson 

THE  VINTAGE.  A Romance  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

The  romance  is  of  a stalwart  and  yet  touching  fibre  seldom  seen  in  latter  day 
novels  of  its  sort.-  Gaea  go  Times-  Ueruld. 
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AN  ENGLISH  RUGBY  LINE-UP  ON  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PARKS. 

On  the  Right  two  opposing  Half-bucks  arc  putting  the  Ball  in  play;  on  the  Left  two  more  Half-backs  and  six  Three-quarters  are  facing  each  other  in  Pairs.  One  Full-back  is  showing  on 

the  extreme  Right  The  Referee  is  on  the  Side-lines. 


t 


During  Mr.  Whitney’s  absence  on  a sporting  tour  around 
ttie  world,  in  the  interest  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment-trill  publish  contributions  from  well -known  writers 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 

A HARVARD  MAN  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 

IV. -A  LITTLE  SCRUMMAGE  WITH  ENGLISH  RUGBY. 

I had  scarcely  set  foot  on  an  English  Rugby  field  when 
I was  confronted  with  the  inevitable  question.  I replied 
that  from  a hasty  judgment, which  I should  doubtless  soon 
alter,  the  game,  compared  with  ours,  seemed  haphazard 
and  inconsequent.  “We  don't  kill  one  another,  if  that's 
what  you  mean  by  * inconsequent,’  ” my  English  host  re*- 
plied;  and  I soon  found  that  the  report  that  Hinkey  and 
Butterworth  had  been  killed  in  the  Thanksgiving  - day 
match  of  1893  had  never  been  denied  in  England.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  exaggerated  press  accounts  of  the 
Springfield  game  of  1894  were  repeated  in  England 
with  further  exaggerations;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Thanksgiving-day  game  it  was  reported  that  the  police 
inspector  had  come  out  on  the  field  as  the  elevens  were 
lining  up,  and  warned  them  that  if  they  committed  crim- 
inal assault  upon  each  other  the  law  would  take  its  due 
course.  Soon  after  this  1 had  my  attention  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  London  Weekly  Sun — “ Harvard  is  a 
place  where  the  undergraduates  manage  their  studies, 
while  the  professors  manage  the  football.”  Finally  I 
discovered  the  true  source  of  the  British  acrimony  against 
our  game.  “This  is  the  sport,”  my  friend  remarked, 
“ which  Caspar  Whitney  says,  in  his  Sporting  Pilgrimage, 
has  improved  English  Rugby  off  the  face  of  the  earth!” 
I was  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  the  well-beloved  game. 


Meanwhile  I had  unusual  facilities  for  observing  Eng- 
lish Rugby.  During  the  Morrison  wine  which  ended  the 
season  of  tubbing  on  the  river  the  captain  of  the  Rail iol 
fifteen  threw  his  arms  about  me,  and  besought  me  to  play 
on  the  team.  He  had  not  a single  three-quarters,  he  said, 
who  could  get  out  of  his  own  way  running.  I pleaded  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  and  ignorance  of  the  game.  He 
said  it  did  not  matter.  “And  I’m  half  blind,”  I added. 
“ So  am  I.”  he  interrupted,  “ but  we’ll  both  be  all  right  in 
the  morning.”  I said  I referred  to  the  fact  that  I was 
very  near-sighted;  but  he  took  all  excuses  as  a sign  of 
resentment  because  he  had  failed  to  invite  me  to  break- 
fast in  my  Freshman  term ; he  appeared  to  think  it  his 
duty  to  invite  all  possible  candidates.  I speak  of  these 
circumstances  partly  to  explain  how  the  captain  came  to 
recruit  his  team  from  the  halt  and  blind,  and  partly  to 
suggest  the  extreme  informality  of  the  training  for  the 
English  game. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  wrote  me  that  there  was 
a match  on  against  Merton,  and  asked  me  to  come  out  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  rest  for  a little  coaching.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  learn  to  play 
football!  In  spite  of  the  captain’s 
predictions  of  the  night  before,  I 
was  not  so  sure  that  he  was  yet 
“all  right”;  so  I went  out  to  the 
porter’s  lodge  and  scanned  the  bul- 
letin-board. My  name  stared  me 
in  the  face.  I had  scarcely  time  to 
take  luncheon  and  don  a pair  of 
football  shorts. 

The  practice  my  coach  gave  me 
consisted  in  running  the  length  of 
the  field  three  or  four  times,  pass- 
ing the  ball  back  and  forth  as 
we  went.  His  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  game  were  equally 
simple.  To  keep  in  proper  posi- 
tion I had  only  to  watch  my  Mer- 
ton cis-d-ris  and  take  a place  sym- 
metrical with  his.  When  the  enemy 
heeled  the  ball  out  of  the  “scrum  ” 
to  their  three-quarter-back  I was  to 
watch  my  man,  and,  if  the  ball  was 
passed  to  him,  to  tackle  him.  If 
lie  passed  it  before  I could  tackle 
him  I was  still  to  follow  him,  leav- 
ing the  man  who  took  the  ball  to 
l»e  watched  by  my  neighbor,  in  or- 
der that  I might  be  on  hand  if  my 
man  received  it  again.  Where  our 
rule  is  for  all  to  follow  the  ball, 
the  English  rule  is  for  each  player 


to  follow  his  man.  If  our  side  heeled  out  the  ball  and 
one  of  our  three-quarters  began  to  run  with  it,  the  other 
three-quarters  ana  I were  to  follow  at  his  heels,  so  that 
when  lie  was  about  to  lie  tackled — “collared”  the  Eng- 
lish say — he  could  pass  it  on  to  us.  There  was  no  such 
thing  its  combined  “interference”  among  the  backs.  A 
player  who  gets  between  the  man  with  the  ball  and  the 
enemy’s  goal  is  rankly  off  side.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  captain  coached  all  this  information  into 
me.  I had  to  button-hole  him  and  pump  it  out  word  by 
word.  Coaching  of  any  sort  is  all  but  unknown  on  Eng- 
lish football-fields.  All  there  is  of  the  game  is  learned  at 
school — or  in  the  nursery! 

When  the  opposing  teams  faced  each  other  I noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  there  was  not  a spectator  on  the 
grounds  to  embarrass  me.  It  is  so  in  almost  all  English 
college  games — the  fellows  have  so  many  sports  of  their 
own  on  that  there  is  no  object  in  hanging  round  the  fields 
where  their  friends  are  having  the  fun. 

On  the  kick-off,  luckily,  the  ball  did  not  come  to  my 
corner  of  the  field,  for  I could  scarcely  have  seen  it,  much 
less  caught  it.  When  our  side  had  returned  the  kick,  the 
“scrummage”  formed.  If  there  is  one  feature  of  the 
English  game  that  awes  an  American,  it  is  the  “scrum- 
mage,” or  “scrum.”  What  happens  is  this:  the  nine 
forwards  gather  in  a semi-ellipse,  bend  their  bodies  to- 
gether in  a horizontal  plane,  with  their  heads  carefully 
tucked  beneath  the  mass,  and  then  squirm  against  the 
opposing  mass  of  forwards,  who  are  similarly  placed. 
The  scrum  ns  a whole  looks  like  a huge  tortoise  with  a 
score  of  legs  at  each  end,  which  by  some  unaccountable 
freak  of  nature  are  struggling  to  walk  in  opposiie  direc- 
tions. The  sight  arouses  in  the  native  American  a super- 
stitious awe.  I found  my  mind  reverting  to  an  aboriginal 
state  in  which  I was  likely  to  worship  this  tortoise  ns  a 
totem.  It  took  weeks  before  I realized  that  it  masked  no 
abstrusely  working  tactics;  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in 
it  beyond  the  push  and  shove  that  meets  the  eye. 

When  our  scrum  was  thoroughly  compacted  the  um- 
pire tossed  the  ball  on  the  ground  between  the  opposing 
sets  of  legs,  whereupon  both  sides  began  to  struggle.  The 
Bnlliol  legs  pushed  harder  and  the  Balliol  bodies  squirmed 
to  more  advantage,  for  our  men  had  presently  got  the 
ball  among  their  feet.  They  failed  to  hold  it  there,  how- 
ever, and  it  popped  out  into  a half-back’s  hands.  He 
passed  it  quickly  to  one  of  my  companions  at  three-quar- 
ters. who  dodged  his  man  and  ran  toward  the  corner  of 
the  field.  I followed,  and  just  as  the  full-back  collared  him 
he  passed  the  ball  to  me.  Before  I had  taken  three  rheu- 
matic strides  I had  two  men  hanging  at  my  back;  but 
when  they  brought  me  down  the  ball  was  just  beyond 
the  line.  The  audience  arose  as  one  man— to  wit,  the 
referee,  who  find  been  squatting  on  the  side-lines— and 
shouted,  “Played.  Well  played!”  I had  achieved  uni- 
versal fame. 

During  the  rest  of  the  game  the  Balliol  scrum,  which 
was  a very  respectable  affair  of  its  kind,  kept  the  ball  to 
itself,  while  we  backs  cooled  our  heels. 

A few'  days  later,  in  a game  against  Jesus,  the  scrums 
were  more  evenly  matched,  and  the  ball  was  heeled  out 
oftener.  I soon  found  that  my  eyes  were  not  sharp 
enough  to  follow  quick  passing;  and  when,  just  liefore 
half-time,  a punt  came  in  my  direction,  I was  horrified  lo 


see  it  multiply  until  it  looked  like  a flock  of  balloons. 
As  luck  had  it,  I singled  out  the  wrong  balloon  to  catch. 
Jesus  fell  on  the  ball  just  as  it  bounced  over  the  goal- 
line. In  the  second  half  the  captaiu  put  one  of  the  for- 
wards in  my  place,  and  put  me  in  the  scrum. 

The  play  here  was  more  lively,  though  scarcely  more 
complex  or  difficult.  Each  forward  stuck  his  head  be- 
neath the  shoulders  of  the  two  men  in  front  of  him, 
grasped  their  waists,  and  then  heaved  Until,  when  the 
ball  popped  out  of  the  scrum,  the  word  came  to  dissolve. 
There  were  absolutely  no  regular  positions;  the  man  who 
was  in  the  front  centre  of  one  scrummage  might  be  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  next.  On  some  teams,  I found  by  in- 
quiry, a definite  order  is  agreed  on,  but  this  is  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  advantage.  Tactics  and  strategy,  as  we 
understand  the  words,  are  scarcely  thought  of. 

What  we  call  “ plays  ” are  almost  unknown.  When  the 
umpire  or  a half-back  tosses  the  ball  into  the  middle  of 
the  scrummage,  there  are,  at  an  ultimate  analysis,  four 
things  that  can  happen.  The  two  sides  may  struggle 
back  and  forth,  carrying  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  their 
feet,  which  constitutes  a “ pack.”  Aguin,  the  stronger 
side  may  cleave  the  weaker,  and  run  down  the  field,  drib- 
bling the  ball  yard  by  yard  as  they  go,  until  either  side 
picks  it  up  for  a run,  or  else  drops  on  it  and  cries 
“down.”  Sometimes  one  side  is  able  to  “screw  the 
scrum,”  a mameuvre  which  almost  rises  to  the  altitude  of 
a “ play.”  The  captain  shouts  “ Right !”  or  perhaps  “ Left!” 
and  then  his  forwards  push  diagonally,  instead  of  direct- 
ly, against  their  opponents.  The  result  is  what  we  used 
to  call  in  America  a revolving  wedge,  except  that,  since 
the  ball  is  carried  on  the  ground,  the  play  eventuates, 
when  successful,  in  a scattering  rush  of  forwards  down 
the  field,  dribbling  the  ball  at  their  feet,  just  as  when  the 
scrum  has  licen  cloven.  The  fourth  possibility  is  that  the 
side  that  gets  the  ball  amongst  its  eighteen  legs  allots  it 
to  ooze  out  behind,  or,  if  its  backs  are  worthy  of' con- 
fidence, purposely  heels  it  out.  Thereupon  a half-back 
pounces  upon  it  and  passes  it  deftly  to  the  three-quarters, 
who  run  with  it  down  the  field,  passing  it  back  and  forth. 
As  a whole,  the  game  of  the  forwards  is  much  more  fun 
than  that  of  the  backs,  though  decidedly  less  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators— a consideration  of  slight 
importance  on  an  English  field! 

Just  as  I began  to  get  warmed  to  my  new  work  I 
smashed  my  nose  against  the  head  of  a Balliol  man  who 
was  dodging  back  into  the  push.  The  captain  told  me 
that  I need  not  finish  the  game;  but  as  it  is  against  the 
English  rules  to  substitute  players,  1 kept  up  the  grunt- 
ing and  shoving.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  captaiu 
very  politely  gave  me  the  hoof.  This  was  just  what  1 
expected  and  deserved;  but  I was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  fellows  had  objected  to  my  playing  the  game  through. 
They  would  have  preferred  not  to  be  bled  upon. 

II. 

To  get  a clearer  idea  of  modern  English  Rugby,  and  of 
the  relationship  our  game  bears  to  it,  we  must  look  at  its 
historical  development.  The  Rugby  Union  was  formed 
in  1871,  and  the  first  international  game  was  played  in  the 
same  year  between  England  and  Scotland.  For  the  fol- 
lowing six  years  the  play  was  characterized  by  tight  scrum- 
mages. Twenty  was  the  orthodox  number  of  players; 

and  when, ns  often  happened  in  club 
matches,  only  fifteen  men  played, 
the  fact  was  the  result  of  a lack  of 
men,  not  of  a preference  for  smaller 
sides.  Of  the  twenty  men,  fifteen 
played  “ forward  ” in  the  scrum. 
'They  were  regarded  as  the  offen- 
sive element.  Their  duty  was  to 
keep  a firmly  packed  mass,  and  to 
shove  the  opposing  mass  down  the 
field,  carrying  the  ball  at  their  feet. 
To  heel  out  the  ball  to  the  backs 
was  considered  a rank  breach  of 
sportsmanly  etiquette.  This  was 
probubly  because  the  backs — two 
half-backs  and  three  full-backs — 
were  regarded  merely  ns  a reserve 
for  defence,  whose  business  it.  was 
to  tuckle  the  enemy  if  he  broke 
through  or  round  the  pack  of 
forwards.  If,  however,  the  ball 
chanced  to  ooze  out  of  the  scrum 
— as  it  was  apt  to  do,  say  at.  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes  — one  of  the 
half-backs  pounced  upon  it,  and, 
to  prevent  a loss  of  ground,  made 
■ the  best  of  his  way  into  the  enemy’s 
territory.  . The  opposing  scrum, 
meanwhile,  was  so  tightly  woven 
that  it  could  not  possibly  block  or 
tackle  him.  It  left  the  backs  to 
stop  him,  nnd  ravelling  out  at  its 
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leisure,  trotted  amiably  up  to  the  ball.  There  was  thus 
nil  utter  lack  of  co-operation  between  forwards  and  bncks. 
This  has,  as  I shall  point  out,  been  measurably  lessened; 
but  even  to-day  an  American  spectator  at  an  English 
game  cries  out  in  his  l.eart,  “ Eiery  man  get  into  the 
push!" — forgetting  that  “interference”  and  “possession 
of  the  ball  ” are  requisite  to  our  thorough-going  team-play. 

In  the  international  match  of  1877  fifteens  were  intro- 
duced instead  of  twenties.  This  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  traditional  game;  packed  scrummages  rapidly 
gave  way  to  the  mobile  modern  formation.  The  first  duty 
of  the  forwards  was  still  to  make  their  way  down  the  field 
by  brute  force;  but  to  supplement  the  primitive  grunting 
and  shoving  they  had  learned  the  tricks  of  cleaving  their 
opponents  and  of  screwing  the  scrum.  When  either  of 
these  feats  had  been  accomplished,  they  broke  away  from 
each  other  and  dribbled  the  ball  down  the  field,  until  ar- 
rested by  the  opposing  backs.  Meanwhile  the  prejudice 
against  heeling  out  gave  way.  A weak  scrum  which  was 
flanked  by  a clever  set  of  backs  heeled  out  as  often  as  it 
could  manage  to  get  control  of  the  ball.  And  the  op- 
posing scrummagers.  thus  put  on  the  defensive,  soon 
learned  to  get  into  the  running.  This  caused  a revolu- 
tion among  the  backs.  The  half,  who  could  no  longer 
count  on  evading  the  enemy's  scrum,  was  forced  to  kick 
into  touch— a play  much  more  frequent  in  the  English  than 
in  the  American  game,  though  its  use  here  is  of  marked  ad- 
vantage, and  is  rapidly  growing — or,  like  our  quarter-back, 
to  pass  at  once.  This  development  of  heeling  out  and  pass- 
ing in  all  probabilily  caused  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
three-quarter-backs.  There  had  been  two  of  these  and 
two  full-backs,  but  by-and-by  one  of  the  full-backs  was 
drawn  up  to  three-quarters.  The  duty  of  the  three-quar- 
ters was  precisely  that  of  our  half-back,  except  that  they 
eluded  the  tackling  of  the  enemy  not  by  interference  or  to 
any  considerable  degree  by  dodging,  but  by  passing  the 
ball  back  and  forth.  The  forwards,  meanwhile,  were  not 
infrequently  able  to  struggle  loose  from  the  scrum  iu  time 
to  join  their  own  backs  in  the  passing. 

The  full  realization  of  the  value  of  scientific  passing 
came  about  1885.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  strict- 
ly modern  game.  To-day  so  great  is  the  horror  of  “self- 
ish playing,"  that  a three-quarters  scarcely  dares  to  run  ten 
yards  without  tossing  the  ball  to  a neighbor,  and  the  for- 
wards are  expected  to  be  almost  as  clever  at  passing.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  open  passing  game 
is  that  to  be  quite  up  to  date  a team  has  to  sacrifice  a man 
from  the  scrum,  and  play  four  men  at  three-quarters.  I 
know  no  more  beautiful  sight  on  the  football-field  than 
three  or  four  or  five  English  players  dashing  among  the 
enemy’s  defence,  and  meanwhile  passing  the  ball  so  deftly 
from  one  to  another  that  it  is  impossible  to  collar  a single 
man  in  the  combination. 

To  sum  up  the  development  of  the  English  game:  The 
original  and  perhnps  the  typical  formation  is  the  simple 
packed  scrum,  with  a reserve  of  backs  for  defence.  Out 
of  the  packed  scrum  have  grown  the  screwed  scrum 
and  the  cleft  scrum,  both  to  be  followed  by  dribbling  or 
by  passing.  The  backs,  at  first  a reserve  for  defence,  took 
new  duties  when  heeling  out  was  recognized,  and  became 
an  important  engine  for  offensive  play.  Of  late  years 
runuing  with  the  ball  in  the  open  has  become  the  most 
prominent  feature  for  both  scrummagers  and  backs. 


This  “ scientific  " co  operation  between  the  backs  and 
the  scrum,  curiously  enough,  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 


important  games.  When  Oxford  plays  Richmond,  or 
Cambridge  plays  Blackheatli,  Mercury  himself  could  not 
be  more  fleet  and  sure  than  the  rival  backs:  but  when  Ox- 


had  a friend  used  to  our  admirably  strategic  game  to 
laugh  with  me.  Each  side  played  its  four  three-quarter- 
backs, sacrificing  a man  from  the  scrum  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  passing,  as  every  self-respectiug  team  must  do; 
but  each  was  so  doggedly  bent  upon  shoving  the  other 
down  the  field  that  the  ball  seldom  left  the  scrum.  The 
four  unhappy  three-quarters  cooled  their  heels,  viewing 
the  conflict  from  afar,  and  might  almost  as  well  have  l»een 
iu  ulsters  on  the  side-lines.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  Even  in  the  scrum  the  playing  went  to  the  dogs. 
England.it  seemed,  was  past  master  at  “screwing,”  and 
time  and  again  the  spectators  rose  with  a shout  of  “Play- 
ed, England!”  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  their  cham- 
pions charge  into  Scottish  territory,  dribbling  or  passing 
the  ball.  Not  once  did  this  happen.  In  their  bull-like 
efforts  they  apparently  forgot  the  ball  at  their  feet:  and 
when  they  had  whirled  their  opponents  well  about,  it 
transpired  that  the  canny  Scotchmen,  though  unable  to 
stop  the  revolving  rush,  had  cleverly  tweaked  the  baU 
from  among  the  English  heels.  At  this  stage  of  the  play, 
it  is  obvious,  the  English  forwards  had  wheeled  quite  out 
of  the  line  of  defence  of  their  own  goal,  so  that  only  their 
three-quarter-backs  could  prevent  Scotland  from  making 
a " try.”  The  chief  use  of  the  four  crack  three-quarters  in 
that  game  was  to  prevent  Scotland  from  scoring  after  Eng- 
land had  successfully  screwed  the  scrum.  Their  position 
was  precisely  that  of  the  primitive  backs  of  the  seventies. 
The  incident  is  characteristic.  Eminently  playable  as  the 
English  game  is.  its  spirit  is  at  bottom  one  of  brute  force 
rather  than  of  science,  as  we  understand  the  term.  To 
grasp  this  fact  completely  it  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
at  length  into  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  game 
from  the  parent  sport.  Besides  the  interest  from  a sports- 
man’s point  of  view,  the  inquiry  will  reveal  curious  evi- 
dences of  a difference  iu  nalioual  traits  and  characteristics. 


U.  S.  DESPATCH  BOAT  “MAYFLOWER" 
Purchased  from  the  Ogden  Uoelet  Estate. 


ford  plays  Cambridge,  and  Richmond  plays  Blackheatli, 
a wonderful  thing  takes  place.  In  the  iutense  excitement 
the  players  forget  modern  refinements,  and  the  game  re- 
verts towards  its  primitive  barbarism  of  packed  scrums. 
In  international  games  the  tendency  is  redoubled.  The 
players,  who  are  the  stars  of  the  crack  local  fifteens  of  a 
kingdom,  seldom  or  never  compete  together  as  a team 
before  the  important  match,  and  are  sometimes  virtual 
strangers  to  one  another.  In  the  most  important  games  of 
the  season  the  reversion  to  primitive  pushing  and  shoving 
is  most  complete.  At  the  match  between  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  chnmpiouship  of  the  United  Kingdom 
my  amusement  would  have  been  complete  if  I had  only 


* 
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ADDITION'S  TO  THE  NAVY. 

Recent  additions  to  the  navy  by  purchase  and  by 
completion  of  contract  represent  varied  types.  Five  ves- 
sels which  have  attracted  attention  are  the  New  Orleans 
(formerly  the  Amazona * of  the  Brazilian  navy),  purchased 
in  England  just  as  she  was  about  to  sail  for  Brazil;  her 
sister  Bliip  the  Albany  (formerly  the  Abrouall );  the  May- 
flower,  purchased  in  New  York  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Ogden  Goelet;  the  torpedo  boat  Girin,  finished,  with  her 
sister  ship  Talbot,  at  the  Herreshoff  works  iu  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  New  Orleanx  and  Albany  are  unarmored  twin-screw 
cruisers  of  the  Cincinnati  type.  They  are  330  feet  long, 
43  feet  9 inches  wide,  16  feet  10  inches  deep,  have  a ton- 
nage of  3600,  a speed  of  20  knots,  and  carry  about  300  of- 
ficers and  men.  They  are  armed  with  six  6-inch  50-calibre 
Elswick  quick-firing  guns,  four  4.7  inch  50-calibre  quick- 
firing  guns,  ten  6-pounders,  four  l-pounders,  four  Maxims, 
two  field-guns,  and  have  three  torpedo-tubes.  They  have 
7500  horse  power,  and  carry  about  800  tons  of  coal.  Their 
coal -bunkers  serve  as  a protection  to  their  machinery. 

The  Mayflower  was  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  steam-yachts  in  existence.  She  was  designed  by 
G.  W.  Watson,  the  famous  English  yacht-designer,  and 
was  built  at  Clydebank,  England.  Site  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  despatch-boat  Dolphin.  She  is  321  feet  long, 
36  feet  6 incites  wide,  draws  16  feet  6 inches  of  water, 
has  2400  tonnage,  twin  screws,  and  a theoretical  speed  of 
nearly  twenty  knots.  Four -inch  rapid-fire  guns  with 
launching-tubes  for  torpedoes  will  probably  compose  her 
new  armament. 

The  Gwin  is  one  of  the  four  single-screw  20-knot  tor- 
pedo-boats contracted  for  on  October  6,  1896.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Stiletto,  they  are  the  smallest  and  slowest 
of  their  type  in  the  navy.  The  Gwin  is  98  feet  long,  12 
feet  6 inches  wide,  draws  3 feet  4 inches  of  water,  has 
20  knots’  speed,  is  of  850  tonnage,  and  has  two  torpedo- 
tubes.  She  is  waiting  for  her  crew. 
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Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 


In  Albuminuria,  in  Bright’s  Disease 
Gestation,  etc. 


Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon-General  (retired)  U.  S.  Army, formerly  na|  a°j  wc 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
New  York , etc.,  Washington , D.  C. : The  thor 

used  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  with  remarkable  effect.  When  taken  stU(j  TtsCar 

in  large  quantities,  its  influence  in  such  cases  is  unmistakably  beneficial.  In  one  case  of  ^ “ 

Puerperal  Mania  it  was  a powerful  adjunct  to  the  other  means  used  to  effect  a cure.”  n . in  E 
• As  a preventive  of  Puerperal  Con-  piinMi  a i ixuiik  WatTT?  as  mos*  Netherland 
vulsions  and  Puerperal  Mania  I regard  the  DUF FALO  LITHIA  WATtK  v a 1 u - *el,,er,ana 

able.  It  should  with  this  view  form  the  constant  beverage  of  pregnant  women  in  the  place  of  THE  AV 
ordinary  water.  I have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  water  in  the  treatment  of  Mexico 
Bright’S  Disease.  I have  witnessed  the  Albuminuria  of  this  affection  and  also  casts  of  the  Lummis 
renal  vessels  disappear  on  the  use  Of  the  water,  and  this  not  only  in  a single  case,  but  ill  Crown  6 
several  of  which  I have  full  notes  It  must  in  these  cases  also  be  taken  in  large  quantities  and  . 

its  use  continued  for  a considerable  lime."  f.  w*? 

investigiitio 

George  Halstead  Boyland,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  I search,  for 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  “ New  York  Medical  Journal, ,”  August  22 , 1 896,  says : 

“ There  is  no  remedy  so  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and  Bright’S  Disease,  \ Mexico  witl 
whether  acute  | |TUln  ll/ATrD  Spring  No.  2,  accompanied  by  a milk  try  and  its 

or  chronic,  as  DUl?  LI  1 nl/\  WA1  til  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancy  where  ram, /Jar 

albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late  as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a 
milk  diet  are  prescribed  the  albumen  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  INTERN/ 
a positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions.  Used  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  ENCES. 
water  during  gestation,  it  will  be  found  invaluable  as  a preventive  of  puerperal  con-  cloth,  $ 

vulsions  and  other  disturbances  incident  to  this  condition.  It  is  also  an  undoubted  tonic  Foi.  the 

to  both  mother  and  child,  allaying  at  the  same  time  nausea  and  vomiting."  even  tjie  s 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  Water  Pamphlets  on  application.  ( various  ^det 


“ Silver  Plate  that  Wears." 

Wh7oU  Buy  Spoons 

knives,  forks,  etc.,  buy  reliable  brands,  even 
if  they  do  cost  a little  more.  They  are  worth 
the  difference.  The  prefix  “1847 ” on  any 
spoon  or  fork  insures  the  genuine  Rogers 
quality,  famous  for  wear. 

Full  trade-mark 


/ 847  Rogers  Bros. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY. 
Merideu,  Conn.;  ao8  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


IRunnymede  (£lub 


THE 

LAW 

PROCLAIMS 

IT 

PURE 


ZlXDlhisky 

IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER. 
VISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN. 
MENT.  GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY.  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE. 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL. 
ERS  WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD. 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S.  WRITE  TO  US- 
R.  F.  BRLKG  fi>  CO., 

DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville, Kentucky.U.S.A. 


ELEMENTS  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

By  Chaiu.es  F.  Johnson.  Author  of 

‘‘English  Words.”  16mo,  Cloth,  80  cents. 

It  is  explicit,  terse,  and  therefore  of  distinct 
value. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Professor  Johnson  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  . . . We  will  answer  unreservedly  for 
the  spirit  of  this  little  book,  for  its  high  purpose, 
and  for  its  general  usefulness  in  the  bauds  of  any 
competent  reader  or  teacher. — Churchman , N.  Y. 


Agents ; Tourist  Aye 
add r os  Geo.  W.  Boyd 
Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  HtTCHINSON, 


J.  R.  WOOD. 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 
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■ 3000  volumes,  will  be 
>f  Ten  Cents  In  stamps. 
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BOOT  JACK: 
Manufactured  for  All 
Consumers  Who  Can  Afford 
and  Will  Have 


Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

pf  Natural  Champagne 

* Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health, 
giving  properties,  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondsport,  N,  Y. 

Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 


Mail  36  silver  paper  strips  from  5-cent  cuts  of 
Boot  Jack  tn  the  manufacturers  and  receive  in  re- 
turn a handsome  aluminum  pocket  tobacco  case. 
Order  of  any  Tobacconist  or  of 

JOHN  FINZER  & BROS..  Manufacturers 
Louisville,  Ky. 


ED  RAIS 


by  myself  from  carefully  selected 
cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
(on  tne  principle  that  like  begets 
like)  yet  sold  as  cheap  as  seed  raised 
from  trash.  As  the  original  intro- 
ducer of  Cory  and  Lacky  Corn,  Deep 
Head  and  All-Season's  Cabbages, 
Hubbard  and  Warren  Squash,  Mil- 
ler’s Melon,  Burbank  Potato,  the 
Surprise  Pea,  and  scores  of  the  best 
vegetables  now  grown  everywhere, 
brother  farmer,  I invite  a share  of 
your  patronage.  1 want  you  to  plant 

GREGORY’S 

SEEDS 

As  promising:  novelties  I catalogue 
for  1898  the  Enormous  Potato,  (ft>4 


THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8 to  10  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8 to  10  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers’  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York : 

3 times  magnifying  power,  $44.50  6 x magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9 x magnifying  power,  $63.50  12  x magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 
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In  Twenty  Minutes 


be  made  by  using  as  "stock' 


instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and.  in  addition,  time  and  fuel— and  frequently  temper— will  be 
saved.  The  result  will  be  a beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of  a delightful  flavor,  and  entirely  free 
from  grease.  That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles,"  mailed  free  upon  application. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


SOLD  AT  OLD 
55  STOBES 
LOCATED  IP1 
THE  PCinCIPAL 
(HIES  THDOL  GIL 
OUT  THE 
iniTED  STATES 
SEE  DAILY 
. PAPEBS. 


SOL  DRY  5000 
DETAIL  SHOE 
DEAL  EDS  n 
EVtfiY  SECTIOn 
01  LHE 

LifllTED  STATES. 
LOCAL  ADVEK- 
TlbinG  STATES 
WHEBE. 


AUTHORS 


155  Widths 

^ Styles  and  From  A to  EE. 

TOHE  have  always  endeavored  to  give  the  wearers  of  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes 
the  best  that  could  be  made  at  the  price,  and  in  announcing  our  spring 
and  summer  goods,  we  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  obtained  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  who  desire's  first-class  shoe  at  popular  prices. 

iMONE  GENUINE  unless  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  price  Is  stamped  on  bottom. 
11  * If  not  convenient  to  our  stores  or  dealers,  try  our  Mall  Order  Department.  We 
send  shoes  everywhere  on  receipt  of  price  with  25c.  extra  for  carriage.  State  size 
and  width  wanted,  we  can  fit  you.  Catalogue  from  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Contains  as  much  flesh-form 
ing  matter  as  beef.” 


G1AINLESS 

MAKES 

HILL 

CLIMBING 

EASY 

PRICE 

$I25 


CHEW 


mans 


The 

Original 


All  Columbia! 
are  made  of  th< 
famous  si  Nicke 
Steel  Tubing- 


THE  RAMBLER  GEAR  CASE 


Pepsin 

Gum 


Is  Ml  i>  and  PfST  proof,  and 
does  all  that  is  vlaimed  for 
a chainless  wheel  without  its 
uncertainties  and  drawbacks. 
It  is  supplied  on  Rambler^  at 
a slight,  additional  cost  over 
list  price — $60. 


“Has  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years'  use 
among  all  classes  of  people, 
and  lor  purity  and  honest 
worth  is  unequalled.” 

— Meilical  and  Surgical  Journa 


material  known 
to  the  art.  If 
anything  better 
can  be  found  we 
will  put  it  into 
Columbias. 


STANDARD  OF  Til  [WORLD, 

POPE  MEG  GO.  HARTFORD.  CON  M 

ART  CATALOGUE  OF  COLUMBIA  BICYCLES  BY  MAIL 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  FOR  ONE  TWO  CENT  STAMP. 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.im. 

DORCHESTER,  MAMS. 


BICYCLKS 

List  Price,  $60. 

Unique  Rookie!  of  Ramblers— free. 

GORMULLY  & JEFFERY  MEG.  CO. 

Chicago,  Boston.  Detroit.  New  Vnrk, 
Washington,  Brooklyn.  Cincinnati, 
BnflDtlo,  Cleveland,  Condon. 


financial 


STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
I.etters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co 


Outlines  of 
International  Law 


Spring  Cloths 


travelers’ 
ILettersof  Crefcit 


Plain  and  Mixed  Cheviots. 
Serges,  and  Golf  Suitings, 
Reversible  Bicycling  Checks 
Mixtures. 


With  an  account  of  its  Origin  and  Sources,  and  of  its  Historical 
Development.  Crown  8vo,  $2  00. 


Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BV 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST..  K.  C. 


Wool  and  Silk  Vestings. 

Vicunas,  Blacks  and  Oxford  Mixtures. 

White  and  Colored  Ducks 


By  GEORGE  B.  DAVIS 


This  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  provide  a work  sufficiently  elementary 
in  character  to  be  within  the  reach  of  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  International  Law.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a text-book  rather  than  as  a book  of  formal  reference. 
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Patronize  American  Industri  es 
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L.  LEORAIM  P (QRIZi- PERFUMERY)  1 1.  F>lnce  de  In  Madeleine.  PAbib  1 


Leaves  New  York  at  10.00  every  morning  vi^  New  York  Cenf 
Arrives  at  Chicago  at  9.00  next  morning  via  Michigan  Cent 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  II 

CAPTAIN  H.  C.  TAYLOR,  U.S.N., 
i«»  r.Juse  o»»»'  “hip  “Indiana." 


CAPTAIN  F.  J IIIGOINSON,  U.S.N., 
1st  Class  Battle-Ship  “ Massachusetts.” 


CAPTAIN  F.  A.  COOK,  U.S.N., 
Armored  Cruiser  “Brooklyn.” 


W CAPTAIN  F.  E.  CHADWICK,  U.S.N., 

Armored  Cruiser  “New  York.” 
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ANOTHER  thing  besides  the  freedom  of  Cuba 
will  certainly  accompany  war,  if  war  there 
must  be.  Notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  the 
real  patriots  of  the  country  who  do  not  wish  war  ex- 
cept as  the  last  extremity,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  present  a united  front  to  their  enemies. 
There  will  be  no  differences  of  opinion  among  us 
while  war  lasts;  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  pro- 
viding the  means  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war; 
there  will  be  manifested  everywhere,  and  by  all 
classes,  devoted  loyalty  to  the  country,  and  those 
with  whom  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  contend  will 
have  to  withstand  the  full  force  of  a powerful  and 
willing  nation.  The  first  step  taken  for  the  nation- 
al defence,  aside  from  the  preparations  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  was  taken  by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  appropriating  a million  dollars  to  be  used 
by  the  government  in  case  of  the  expected  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  the  award  of 
the  tribunal,  fixing  the  amount  of  damages  owing 
by  the  United  States  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  unlawful  seizure  of  vessels  in  Bering 
Sea,  has  not  yet  been  paid.  This  is  a case  where 
all  dispute  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  claim  and  the 
justice  of  the  amount  is  ended.  A judgment  has 
been  rendered  against  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  lean 
as  we  do  from  Washington,  that  the  award  will 
probably  be  paid  at  the  present  session.  But  there 
has  already  been  too  much  delay  about  it. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  will  be  found  an  ar- 
ticle on  Cuban  commerce,  written  by  the  author 
of  the  article  on  “The  Public,  Finance  of  Spain,” 
which  appeareu  in  a iecem  ,,  . of  the  Wrcr;f 

LY.  This  article  will  be  found  even  more  interest- 
ing to  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  previous 
article,  for  it  is  this  country  which  furnishes  to 
Cuba  its  best  market,  and  the  commerce  of  the  island 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon 
its  relations  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
interesting  suggestions  of  the  article  is  that  Spain 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Cuba  by 
adopting  the  same  policy  towards  the  island  colony 
that  the  general  government  of  our  own  country 
lias  adopted  towards  the  agricultural  States  in  be- 
half of  the  manufacturing  States. 

Judge  Bradley  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  he  is  reported  correctly, 
ought  to  be  called  to  account.  The  other  day,  in 
denying  a motion  made  on  behalf  of  a negro  who 
had  been  convicted  of  murder,  he  said,  “ Lynching 
probably  would  be  better  than  putting  the  govern- 
ment to  the  expense  of  keeping  and  hanging  that 
brute.”  We  have  had  lawless  opinions  from  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  we  have  had  a ruling  by  a 
Kentucky  judge  on  what  he  called  the  “unwritten 
law,”  but  Judge  Bradley's  utterance  goes  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  in  our  history.  Lynching  is 
one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  country.  Communities 
and  people  who  are  guilty  of  it  are  not  civilized, 
and  a judge  who  would  uphold  it  is  himself  a crim- 
inal. Congress  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  is 
contemplating  impeachment.  If  the  judge  is  guilty, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  his  removal. 

At  least  one  notable  good  has  resulted  from  the 
feverish  excitement  of  preliminary  war  from  which 
the  world  has  been  suffering  for  many  days  past. 
It  was  made  clear  to  Spain  that  the  policy  of  con- 
centrating the  people  of  Cuba  in  villagesand  towns 
there  to  starve  and  die  must  be  abandoned,  and  an 
end  has  been  made  to  that  horror.  General  Blanco 
having  issued  an  order  doing  practically  what,  he 
pretended  to  be  about  to  do  when  lie  assumed  the 
Captain-Generalship  of  the  island.  Under  his  order 
the  reconcentrados  are  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  farms  and  to  remain  there.  Moreover,  they  are 
to  be  helped  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  desolate 
island  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  horror 
aroused  by  Senator  Proctor  was  certainly  the 


direct  cause  of  General  Blanco’s  order,  but  not- 
withstanding that  order  Spain  will  remain  pilloried 
as  the  one  modern  and  Christian  nation  ready  to 
resort  to  mediaeval  barbarities  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  hold  over  an  unwilling  people. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  bosses  of  New 
York  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  were  before 
the  last  election.  Platt  and  Croker  have  failed 
in  some  of  their  schemes.  They  failed,  for  ex- 
ample, most  signally,  to  secure  control  of  the  rapid- 
transit  project  in  the  interest  of  Tammany  ban- 
dits. They  failed  also  to  pass  their  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  criticism  by  the  public  press;  and 
CROKER  will  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the 
continuance  of  the  habit  which  the  press  of  New 
York  has  acquired  of  treating  him  with  much  less 
respect  than  the  English  press  manifests  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  for  Lord  Salisbury.  As  the  New 
York  Times  recently  said,  the  boss  ceases  to  be 
strong  with  the  politicians  whenever  the  politi- 
cians are  made  to  understand  that  the  people  are 
aggressively  hostile  to  the  boss.  Croker  is  riding 
to  his  doom  by  exhibiting  himself  too  plainly  to 
the  people  of  New  York  city,  and  Platt  is  prob- 
ably to  meet  his  fate  from  a Governor  who  has  not 
always  shown  himself  over-scrupulous,  but  who 
evidently  has  too  much  ambition  to  remaiu  always' 
a humble  servitor. 

When  the  report  of  the  Maine  board  of  inquiry 
came  before  Congress,  the  Jingoes  made  a remark- 
able exhibition  of  their  true  character.  Every  de- 
cent citizen  in  the  country  accepted  the  report  as  a 
final  judgment  on  the  disaster.  The  officers  who 
composed  the  board  were  known  to  be  able  and 
honorable  men,  who  had  reached  their  conclusions, 
and  their  failure  to  conclude  definitely,  after  a pa- 
tient, thorough,  and  intelligent  examination  of  all 
the  evidence.  But  the  Jingoes  were  not  satisfied. 
Representative  Hull  of  Iowa,  for  example,  decided 
that  “the  Maine  was  blown  Up  by  a Spanish 
mine.”  Representative  Dolliver  said  that  the 
explosion  was  the  result  of  a “ well-planned  con- 
spiracy.’’ Senator  Hawley  has  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  by  a set  of  photographs  of  which  he 
is  the  happy  possessor,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  was  due  to  “ Spanish  treachery.”  Of  course 
Senators  Morgan,  Mason,  Frye,  and  Davis  all 
know  better  than  the  members  of  the  board  of  in- 
quiry. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
feature  of  the  episode  is  an  old  one.  It  is  that  the 
Jingo  always  believes  what  he  wants  to  believe, 
and  is  oWays  ready  to  denou;.*  «:•  i'vpi-v  one  who 
disagrees  with  him. 

The  lease  o\  China  to  Russia  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Ta  Lien-wan  is  finally  consummated,  and  there 
is  general  anticipation  in  Europe  of  trouble  in  the 
Far  East.  The  trouble,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
arise  between  England  and  Russia,  which  seem  to 
be  on  good  terms  so  far,  notwithstanding  the  Chi- 
nese concessions  to  the  latter.  Russia  promises 
that  her  ports  in  China  will  be  as  open  to  foreign 
commerce  as  are  other  Russian  ports.  The  trouble 
that  is  likely  to  break  out  will  be  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  There  is  really  very  serious 
danger  of  a war  between  these  two  countries. 
The  latest  letters  of  our  London  correspondent, 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  give  us  a clear  exposition  of 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  aud  every  American 
who  is  not  blinded  by  the  lunacy  of  Anglophobia 
will  wish  well  to  our  English  cousins.  Where  they 
go.  go  also  freedom  and  self-government,  ami, 
besides,  the  nation  of  our  kindred  is  now  our  stron- 
gest friend. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  France  is  in  danger.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Russian  alliance  will  he  of 
any  help  to  her  in  any  difficulty  which  she  may 
have  with  England.  Morally,  it  has  been  a dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  her.  While  M.  Hanotaux 
is  professing  friendship  for  both  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  and  promising  neutrality  in  case 
war  breaks  out,  the  sympathy  of  the  official  press 
is  largely  with  Spain,  just  as  it  was  the  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  Russian  alliance.  But  the 
Russian  alliance  is  an  unnatural  one  for  the  French 
Republic.  It  is  mainly  an  alliance  compelled  by 
money  considerations  — - in  other  words,  by  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  profit  of  the  Paris  bankers 
who  hold  Turkish  bonds.  This  alliance  between 
the  bankers  of  Paris  and  the  Russian  Tsar  made 
the  republic  the  enemy  of  the  Cretans  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  supporter  of  the  Sultan 
in  his  war  with  Greece.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  made  the  republic  the  treacherous  enemy  of 
England  in  Africa,  and  an  intriguer  against  her 
interests  in  China.  It  lias  also  made  the  French 
press  pretty  generally  the  unfriendly  critic  of  our 
own  republic  in  its  trouble  with  Spain.  The 
French  press  is  full  of  sneers  not  only  at  the  folly 
of  our  Jingoes,  but  at  the  wise  and  conservative 
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course  of  our  government,  and  of  our  naval  officers 
who  have  been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Maine.  So  blind  are  these  Paris  papers  to 
the  facts  of  the  situation  that  their  editorial  col- 
ums  are  simply  filled  with  untruths  uttered  in  the 
contemptuous  manner  which  is  natural  to  French 
wits.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  France 
like  this  attitude  towards  us  any  more  than  they 
really  like  the  attitude  of  the  republic  in  its  adher- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  its  hos- 
tility to  the  Cretan  struggle  for  self-government. 
If  the  spirit  which  is  dominating  France,  which  in- 
cludes at  present  the  military  spirit  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  the  army  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent assault  upon  its  honor  by  Zola,  succeeds  in 
bringing  about  war  between  England  and  France, 
France  will  probably  suffer  a serious  defeat,  and 
an  important  loss  of  territory  in  the  East,  and 
after  that  the  bankers  and  bourgeoisie  will,  we 
fear,  have  to  reckon  with  socialism. 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
fpHE  United  States  can  wage  war  on  Spain  and 
X retain  the  respect  of  herself  and  of  the  civilized 
world  if  Spain  refuses  to  permit  us  to  help  the 
starving  reconcentrados,  or,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  starvation  and  misery,  to  arrange 
to  bring  the  wasting  war  in  Cuba  to  an  end.  We 
may  rightfully  wage  war,  too,  if  Spain  docs  not 
make  a proper  response,  touching  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine , to  Mr.  McKinley’s  appeal  to  her  sense 
of  justice.  We  could  not  make  war  righteously 
unless  we  waited  for  the  refusal  of  our  aid,  or  of 
the  demanded  promise  of  eventual  peace,  or  of 
sufficient  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  our  Amer- 
ican ship  and  sailors.  The  President's  course  has 
been  to  make  Spain  commit  the  first  act  of  war, 
and  in  this  the  President  lias  been  right,  while,  in 
trying  to  hurry  him,  Congress  has  been  wrong. 

Intel  1 igen  t men  will  agree  that  this  country  ought 
not  to  deliver  the  first  blow  unless  for  better  rea- 
sons for  its  hostile  altitude  than  were  contained 
in  the  resolutions  offered  in  the  Senate  last  wtek. 
Not  one  of  these  stated  a single  authentic  fact 
which  would  sustain  us  before  the  court  of  na- 
tions in  making  war  on  Spain.  They  were  the 
frenzied  imaginings  of  distempered  minds  bent  on 
war,  and  disappointed  because  war  bad  not  al- 
ready come.  Not  a word  in  them  would  excuse 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  or  anything  but 
diplomatic  negotiation  for  the  peace  of  Cuba  and 
the  indemnification  of  the  United  States,  such  ne- 
gotiations as  the  President  insisted  on  carrying  on 
: • -h«  Ptld. 

i ; ' is  undoubtedly  the  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent needs  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  rational 
men  of  the  country.  Since  the  report  of  the  board 
of  inquiry  on  the  Maine  was  sent  to  Congress 
there  has  been  a great  losing  of  heads  that  had  up 
to  that  moment  been  cool  and  intelligent.  Since 
Monday  of  last  week  a very  large  number  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  perhaps  a majority,  have 
believed  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  design, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Span- 
iards of  the  monumental  wickedness  and  folly  of 
such  a crime.  The  people  who  are  newly  recruited 
for  war  say,  indeed,  that  they  want  to  fight  for 
humanity’s  sake,  but  when  they  come  to  the  last, 
and  bottom  declaration  of  the  cause  of  their  hos- 
tility it  is  found  that  they  are  filled  with  rage  be- 
cause the  Maine  was  blown  up,  and,  in  their  opin- 
ion, blown  up  by  a treacherous  and  inconceivably 
wicked  foe,  who  all  the  time  was  pretending  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States,  and,  besides,  was  all  the 
time  making  court  to  Europe  by  a show  of  dig- 
nity and  reserve,  intended  to  emphasize,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  enormity  of  the  alleged  offence  and 
the  gravity  of  the  alleged  impertinence  committed 
by  the  United  States  in  threatening  to  interfere  be- 
tween a friendly  power  and  her  rebellious  subjects. 

We  have  hoped  that  there  was  to  be  no  war.  but 
we  have  realized  that  the  shouters  who  want  war  for 
war's  sake,  or  for  the  chance  that  war  gives  to  rob 
the  government  and  the  people  through  contract- 
ing and  other  forms  of  sutlering,  have  succeeded  in 
superheating  a good  many  intellects  to  a point 
where  thinking  is  difficult  to  them.  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  very  character  of  the  men  who  have  been 
clamorous  for  war  would  have  incited  to  caul  ion 
and  suspicion.  Is  il  not  a fact  that  the  men  in  pub- 
lic life  whom  the  country  most  trusts  have  been  for 
an  honorable  peace,  if  an  honorable  peace  could  l>e 
maintained  ? Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  loudest  for 
war  have  been  the  discredited  ? However,  as  weliave 
said,  the  cry  for  war  has  been  so  strong  and  lusty 
that  it  has  drowned  men’s  reasons,  and  politicians 
who  have  earned  and  received  the  contempt  of 
good  citizens  have  lately  been  accepted  as  ti  usi- 
wortliy  guides  because  they  have  wanted  to  light 
the  torch  of  war.  We  must,  reckon,  too,  with  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  with  the  feeling  that  oven  war 
would  be  better  than  a condition  of  uncertainty. 
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But  a large  part  of  this  spirit  is  also  commercial, 
and  has  its  sources  in  disappointment  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  spring  trade,  and  in  consequent  loss 
of  advertisements,  rather  than  in  the  everlasting 
and  blessed  fountains  of  patriotism.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  too,  the  influence  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents and  the  Junta,  who  nisist  on  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  compelling 
this  country  to  win  the  independence  of  Cuba  at 
any  cost  to  itself.  We  must  reckon  also  with  the 
baser  politicians  who  are  governed  entirely  by 
their  party  and  personal  interests,  and  who  are 
quite  willing  that  Americans  shall  be  killed  in 
war,  whether  the  war  be  just  or  unjust,  so  long  as 
their  temporary  political  ends  are  gained  thereby. 
And,  above  all,  we  must  reckon  with  the  awakened 
sympathies  of  the  people,  who  have  been  stirred  in 
the  depths  of  their  hearts  by  Senator  Proctor’s 
revelations,  and  whose  cause  is  always  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  respect. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?  We  could  not 
go  to  war  over  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  Even 
those  who  believed  that  Spain  is  guilty  could  not 
rationally  advocate  such  a course.  The  report  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  stood  in  the  way.  The  board 
believed  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the 
outside,  but  it  had  not  a particle  of  evidence  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  accident.  For  our 
part,  we  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  board.  We 
believe  in  the  men  who  composed  it,  and  in  the 
character  and  thoroughness  of  their  investigation. 
We  believe  that  in  such  a case  as  this,  involving 
as  it  does  the  gravest  international  relations,  and 
holding  within  itself  the  most  serious  of  possibili- 
ties, that  the  board  would  understate  rather  than 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  purely  circumstantial 
testimony.  Therefore  we  believe  that  there  is  the 
strongest  of  reasons,  short  of  absolute  certainty,  for 
the  finding  that  the  explosion  was  from  the  out- 
side. But  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  fixing  the 
guilt  on  anyone;  so  that  Spain  is  only  responsible, 
in  international  law,  for  constructive  negligence, 
and  the  only  compensation  that  could  properly  be 
demanded  for  such  responsibility  is  a money  com- 
pensation. We  do  not,  of  course,  accept  the  Span- 
ish report  in  the  disaster  as  of  the  slightest  value. 
That  follows  from  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of 
our  own  officers;  but  even  if  our  own  report  had 
not  been  made,  the  assertion  of  the  Spanish  board, 
taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigation on  which  it  was  based,  is  of  no  greater 
value,  say,  than  is  any  important  assertion  made 
by  any  sensational  newspaper.  In  taking  the  re- 
port of  the  Sampson  board  as  conclusive,  we  differ, 
of  course,  from  the  Jingoes;  but  no  honest  and 
competent  man  can  agree  with  them  unless  the 
facts  happen  to  jump  with  Jingo  desires. 

But  if  there  is  no  cause  for  war,  how  could  a cause 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  recoueentrados, 
unless  Spain  refused  to  permit  us  to  feed  them  ? 
We  admit  that,  if  Spain  should  object,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  fight  for  the  privilege.  There  is 
something  more  attractive  in  this  proposition  than 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  report  of  the  Sampson 
board  is  not  true,  and  that  we  should  fight  before 
Spain  has  had  an  opportunity  to  say  no  to  a de- 
mand for  recompense,  on  a state  of  facts  which  the 
board  explicitly  declared  that  it  could  not  find. 
“ No  matter  about  the  Maine  ! No  matter  about 
any  other  cause!”  shouted  the  Jingoes  the  week 
before  last.  “Let  us  fight  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity!” And  the  country  was  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  go  with  them.  But  if  Spain  would  not 
object  to  our  feeding  the  poor  wretches,  the  reason 
for  fighting  for  the  privilege  would  be  gone.  There 
is  no  one  but  Thurston  who  has  deliberately  de- 
clared that  his  charity  cannot  be  seasoned  to  his 
taste  except  with  powder  and  shot.  If  Spain  would 
permit  us  to  feed  the  reconcentrados,  and  would 
give  us  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  ending  of  the 
war,  certainly  we  could  not  then  declare  war.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  President,  while  the  position 
of  the  Jingoes  was  that  war  should  be  declared  with- 
out waiting  for  Spain’s  refusal  of  our  charity. 

The  President  has  not  wanted  to  fight  merely  for 
the  sake  of  war  or  for  Cuban  independence  uncon- 
nected with  humanitarian  reasons.  Until  the  pres- 
>nt  time  very  few  citizens  of  this  country  have 
wanted  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  for  Cuban 
independence  alone,  and  not  many  would  now 
favor  such  a war  were  it  not  for  the  temporary 
blinding  influence  of  unreasoning  passion.  Sensi- 
ble persons  have  a just  appreciation  of  the  liollow- 
less  of  the  pretence  of  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Cuban  patriots.  There  may  come  cause  for  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  but  it  will 
never  be  merely  the  struggle  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence. The  horrors  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba 
justify  the  United  States  in  demanding  that  Spain 
give  up  its  effort  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  but 
while  Spain  is  consenting  to  our  charitable  inter- 
•ention  we  should  not  press  her  with  undue  haste. 
Vnd  since  she  thus  permits  us  to  feed  the  victims 


of  her  barbarities,  we  cannot  consistently  shoot 
the  consenting  Spaniard  with  one  hand  while  we 
are  feeding  the  starving  Cuban  with  the  other, 
unless  the  Spaniard  insists  that  there  shall  be  no 
consideration  of  peace  by  him  until  the  insurrec- 
tionists surrender.  It  is  here  that  the  President 
has  found  himself.  He  has  sought  to  relieve  the 
distress,  the  revelation  of  which  has  horrified  and 
amazed  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
his  country  from  the  terrible  evils  of  war.  He  has 
performed  the  task  of  a just,  merciful,  and  wise 
man.  He  has  been  surrounded  by  .a  snarling  pack 
of  warlike  politicians  and  newspapers  who  have 
wanted  war  for  reasons  which  they  cannot  sustain 
— in  short,  for  any  reason  that  will  draw  blood. 


THE  PHILANTHROPIC  POLICY. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

A FEW  days  ago  the  excitement  about  Cuba 
seemed  to  turn  on  the  miseries  of  the  reconcen- 
trados. The  recent  speech  of  Senator  Proctor 
describing  their  pitiful  condition  called  forth  out- 
bursts of  genuine  sympathy  all  over  the  country, 
which  did  honor  to  the  popular  heart.  Their  sin- 
cerity was  proved  by  the  renewed  efforts  made  on 
all  sides  to  succor  the  unfortunates,  and  it  was  re- 
sponsive to  the  popular  feeling  that  President 
McKinley,  whose  general  conduct  under  trying 
circumstances  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise, 
made  this  work  of  humanity  the  most  prominent 
point  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion. Spain  did  not  repel  this  peaceful  interven- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  General  Blanco  has  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  issued  an  order  returning  the  re- 
eoncentrados  to  their  homes,  and  promising  them 
material  assistance  ou  the  part  of  his  government. 
It  is  said  by  advocates  of  armed  intervention  in 
Cuba  that  Spain  cannot  be  trusted  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  her  promises.  Granted  for  argument’s 
sake.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  under  the  fierce 
pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  now 
bearing  upon  her  she  will  really  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  keep  that  promise?  If  this  is  her  inten- 
tion, will  not  armed  interference  by  the  United 
States  in  Cuba,  which  would  mean  war,  be  apt  to 
change  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
relieve  the  reconcentrados,  thus  return  those  un- 
fortunates to  their  misery,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prive them  of  the  philanthropic  assistance  intend- 
ed for  them  by  our  people?  For  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  in  case  of  war  the  Spaniards  would 
necessarily  make  a desperate  effort  to  shut  us 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  sufferers, 
and  if  we  made  any  attempt  to  reach  them  with 
our  food-supplies  and  hospital  stores,  to  capture 
those  things  for  themselves.  In  the  mean  time 
the  miserable  reconcentrados  would  be  in  a more 
wretched  and  forlorn  plight  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, for  they  would  be  robbed  of  the  help  they 
are  now  receiving.  It  may  be  said  that  our  war- 
ships and  our  brave  troops  would  soon  open  a way 
to  them.  But  that  would  depend  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  war,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  are  notori- 
ously very  uncertain;  they  are  especially  so  when 
the  war  is  to  be  mainly  fought  out  on  the  sea  with 
those  modern  battle -ships  of  which  nobody  can 
predict  how  they  will  behave  or  calculate  to  what 
accidents  they  will  be  exposed  in  actual  conflict. 
We  may  be  superior  to  the  Spaniard  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  our  ships,  the  power  of  our  bat- 
teries. and  the  efficiency  of  our  men.  But  a chance 
shot  fired  from  a Spanish  vessel  may  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  of  an  important  naval  engagement 
disable  our  best  ship,  and  turn  the  action  in  favor 
of  the  enemy.  This  would,  of  course,  not  determine 
the  final  result  of  the  war,  which,  we  can  safely  as- 
sume, will,  owing  to  the  immense  superiority  of  our 
resources,  leave  us  master  of  the  field.  But  it  may 
enable  the  Spaniards  to  hold  the  sea,  and  to  shut  us 
off  from  the  island  of  Cuba  awhile  longer,  and 
thus  give  the  poor  reconcentrados  plenty  of  time 
to  starve  to  death  or  to  perish  from  disease. 

Thus  it  appeai-s  that,  if  it  is  really  our  aim 
promptly  to  relieve  the  reconcentrados  of  their  pres- 
ent misery,  we  should  jump  at  the  chance  of  doing 
this  peaceably,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  armed 
interference— that  is,  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  ourselves  and  the  power  ruling  the 
country  in  which  our  charity  is  to  be  exercised — 
would  forcibly  separate  us  from  the  objects  of  our 
benevolence,  and  doom  them  to  further  sufferings 
for  a time  to  be  determined  by  that  uncertain  fac- 
tor the  fortune  of  War.  He  whose  philanthropic 
feeling  for  the  reconcentrados  is  sincere  will 
therefore,  ou  their  behalf,  be  for  peace,  at  least  so 
long  as  he  is  peaceably  permitted  to  pursue  his 
philanthropic  work.  He  may  be  for  war — that  is, 
for  armed  intervention— only  when  the  path  of  the 
philanthropic  work  is  obstructed  by  force,  and  he 
lias  to  cut  his  way  through  to  those  he  seeks  to 
benefit.  He  who  is  for  war  while  that  way 


is  open  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  other 
motives  and  aims  than  those  of  philanthropy  are 
imputed  to  him.  To  say  that  armed  intervention 
will  have  the  purpose  of  securing  the  future  wel- 
fare of  those  we  wish  to  succor  is  useless,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a great  many  of  them 
would  be  sure  to  perish  while  we  were  seeking 
to  secure  their  future  welfare  in  a manner  render- 
ing us,  for  some  time  at  least,  unable  to  provide 
for  their  present  existence;  and  secondly,  the  war 
with  Spain, precipitated  by  that  armed  intervention, 
would  deprive  us  of  every  possibility  of  obtaining 
b}'  further  peaceable  negotiation  the  philanthropic 
end  we  have  in  view — which  peaceable  negotiation 
would  probably  become  much  easier  and  more 
promising  after  we  lipd  once  won  from  Spain  the 
admission  of  our  friendly  interest  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Cuba. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  if  philanthropy  really 
constitutes  the  ruling  motive  of  our  action,  our 
object  will  be  best  served  by  a peaceable  policy, 
and  that  if  we  precipitate  a war  with  Spain  by 
armed  intervention  without  absolute  and  obvious 
necessity,  the  singleness  of  our  philanthropic  mo- 
tive, no  matter  what  our  protestations  may  be, 
will  hardly  be  trusted  by  anybody.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  high  importance  to  us,  as  to  our  honorable 
standing  in  the  family  of  nations,  that  our  integrity 
of  purpose  and  profession,  our  character  for  truth 
and  veracity,  should  stand  above  question  in  the 
opinion  of  civilized  mankind.  In  this  respect  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  our  philanthropic 
policy  is  to  have  full  credit,  it  should  not  only  be, 
but  also  appear  to  be,  free  from  all  promptings  of 
selfishness.  We  shbuld, therefore, neglect  no  means 
or  opportunity  for  convincing  the  world  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  for  the  United  States,  as  an  in- 
tended or  a merely  incidental  result  of  our  action, 
is  absolutely  foreign  to  our  thoughts. 

Neither  should  we  forget  that  the  philanthropic 
policy,  if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  must  be  philanthropic 
“ all  round.”  It  must  not,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  some,  impose  avoidable  suffering  on 
others.  That  Cuba  has  been  sorely  oppressed  and 
maltreated  by  Spanish  misgovernment;  that  the 
struggle  between  the  Cuban  insurgents  and  the 
Spanish  forces  bore  traits  of  outrageous  cruelty;  that 
L’e  forcible  “concentration  "of  the  country  people 
in  the  towns  without  means  of  subsistence  was  a. 
barbarous  measure,  subjecting  its  victims  to  horri- 
ble misery ; that  the  Spanish  government  has  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  put  an  end  to  such  re- 
volting atrocities;  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
afflicted  portion  of  the  Cuban  people  powerful- 
ly appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  the  helpful  im- 
pulses of  every  generous  person — all  this  is  cer- 
tainly true.  It  is  no  Jess  true  that  if,  in  obedi- 
ence to  such  helpful  impulses,  we  resort  to  war, 
we  shall  sacrifice  the  lives  of  an  incalculable 
number  of  our  own  people  in  battle  or,  in  case 
of  an  invasion  of  Cuba,  by  disease;  we  shall  spend 
in  the  work  of  slaughter  and  devastation  perhaps 
a hundred  times  as  much  money  as  it  would  cost 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked  in 
Cuba — or,  for  that  matter,  to  relieve  the  miseries 
of  the  indigent  in  our  own  country — for  many 
months;  we  shall  cause  that  trouble  and  distress 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  own  people  by 
which  every  war  is  accompanied  and  followed; 
and  we  shall  call  into  unbridled  activity  those  ele- 
ments of  corruption  and  demoralization  in  our  social 
and  political  life  which  war  never  fails  to  stimu- 
late, and  of  which  we  already  witness  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  All  this,  too,  is  certainly  true.  If 
the  one  side  is  entitled  to  generous  consideration,  is 
not  the  other?  If  philanthropy  demands  that  we 
avert  harm  from  the  Cuban  people,  does  not  the 
same  philanthropy  demand  that  we  avert  harm 
from  our  own  people  likewise?  Is  only  the  one 
thing  to  be  called  “magnanimity”  and  “honor,” 
and  the  other  “cowardice”? 

But  we  are  asked,  “Shall  we  stand  by  in  cold 
blooded  selfishness,  unwilling  to  take  any  risk  to 
save  our  unfortunate  neighbors?”  No.  But  if  we 
are  a wise,  a truly  generous,  a truly  philanthropic 
people,  willing  even,  if  necessary,  to  take  any  risk, 
we  shall  exhaust  the  last  chance  for  the  peaceable 
attainment  of  succor  to  the  suffering  and  the  stop- 
page of  bloodshed  and  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba ; we 
shall  firmly  sustain  the  noble,  patriotic,  and  states- 
manlike efforts  of  President  McKinley  to  accom- 
plish that  object;  we  shall  honor  him  for  his  stead- 
fast fidelity  in  seeking  to  save  both  sides  from 
harm;  and  with  him  we  shall  firmly  uphold  the 
first  principle  of  true  philanthropy  — honorable 
peace  so  long  as  it  is  possible;  war  only  when  it 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity. 

When  this  was  written,  negotiations  with  Spain 
were  still  pending.  By  the  time  it  will  appear  the 
situation  may  be  essentially  changed.  But  the 
principles  and  views  herein  set.  forth  may  even 
then  he  thought  deserving  of  consideration. 
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LONDON. 

March  19,  IS'jS. 

In  Lord  Salisbury’s  break-down  the  inevitable  has  hap- 
pened. The  task  of  governing  the  British  Empire  in  qui- 
et times  requires  the  vigor  of  a healthy  Titan.  During 
the  last  fortnight  England  has  been  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  France.  Nobody  knows  better  than  Lord  Salisbury 
the  meaning  of  war,  and  if  those  behind  him  have  cried 
“ Forward!"’  with  ever- increasing  urgency,  the  task  of 
holding  the  country  in  check  has  imposed  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  a burden  under  which  lie  lias,  at  all  events,  tem- 
porarily, succumbed.  Notwithstanding  the  optimistic  fore- 
cast of  his  friends,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
construction of  the  ministry,  at  which  I have  more  than 
once  hinted,  will  not  long  be  delayed.  With  foreign  af- 
fairs in  their  present  tangled  condition,  the  conduct  of 
the  Foreign  Office  cannot  long  remain  in  commission.  For 
the  present  Mr.  Balfour  visits  the  Foreign  Office  for  a 
short  time  every  day,  when  the  more  important  despatches 
aud  decisions  are  submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beacli,  Lord 
Lausdowne,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  who  form  the  inner  circle 
of  the  cabinet,  will,  it  is  understood,  be  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  special  moment.  This  stop  gap  plau  may  last 
for  a few  weeks,  but  it  is  fatal  to  rapidity  of  action,  to 
continuity  of  design,  or  to  the  strength  of  policy  that  is 
attainable  only  from  the  exercise  of  asingle  mind  invested 
with  plenary  powers. 

As  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  saved  from  the  necessity  of  much  correspondence 
and  consultation;  still,  the  union  of  the  two  offices  is  un- 
likely to  recur  in  our  time.  The  mere  physical  labor  of 
perusing  despatches  has  prevented  the  rapid  transaction  of 
business.  Many  despatches  are  necessarily  put  aside.  The 
Foreign  Office  is  clogged  with  arrears.  Misunderstandings 
accumulate.  And  the  result  of  the  Prime  Minister  adding 
to  his  duties  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Britain 
is  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  the  senior  partner  of  a great 
firm  were  to  undertake  personal  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  largest  department  of  the  business  in  addition 
to  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  others. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulties  with  France,  it  is  now 
understood  that,  so  far  as  British  and  French  statesman- 
ship is  concerned,  matters  will  not  be  forced  to  a head 
before  the  new  French  Chamber  is  elected.  Colonel  Lu- 
gard,  on  landing  at  Lagos,  will  find  himself  in  command 
of  a force  of  8000  men,  with  ample  stores  and  munitions 
of  war.  Transport  by  the  Niger  route  will  again  be 
available  early  in  April.  I am  informed  from  trustworthy 
sources  that  the  French  have  also  sent  strong  re  enforce- 
ments to  Dahomey.  Whatever  may  be  the  desire  of  the 
governments  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  is  possible 
that  events  on  the  West  Coast  may  force  their  hands. 
Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  Monsieur  Hanoiaux,  there 
is  reason  to  know  that  a French  force— whether  disavowed 
or  not  is  immaterial— is  actually  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Niger, in  the  region  expressly  reserved  by  the  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  1890  as  constituting  the  British  Protectorate.  An 
adequate  Britisli  force  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  is  now 
understood  to  be  in  pursuit  of  the  French  expedition  re- 
pudiated by  Monsieur  Hanotaux.  Either  by  force  or 
persuasion  the  latter  will  be  compelled  to  retire.  It  is 
expected  that  decisive  news  will  be  received  on  this  sub- 
ject within  the  next  few  days. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  the  event  of  French  defeat 
or  retirement,  how  Puris  and  the  Chauviniste  element  in 
France  will  accept  the  situation.  Behind  the  question  of 
French  encroachments  in  Sokoto  there  is  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  Boussa,  English  by  direct  treaty, 
dated  July  20,  1890.  By  the  third  article  of  this  instru- 
ment, after  granting  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company  full  and 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  all  foreigners  in  the  territories 
of  Boussa  aud  Borgu,  the  Emir  and  chiefs  undertake  never 
at  any  time  to  “ cede  any  of  our  territories  to  any  other 
person  or  state,  or  enter  into  any  agreement,  treaty,  or 
arrangement  with  any  foreign  government, except  through 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Company  [the  Royal  Niger], 
or,  if  the  Company  should  at  anytime  so  desire,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  Jier  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India.” 

If  these  details  are  not  very  interesting,  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  record  them  in  order  to  prove  to  the  American 
public  that  Great  Britain  is  not  grasping  territory  that 
is  not  admittedly  British.  The  state  of  relations  with 
France  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  one 
great  Jewish  house,  of  both  London  and  Puris,  are  sent 
by  special  messenger,  as  it  is  afraid,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling,  to  trust  its  despatches  to  the  French  post- 
office. 

The  self-restraint  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
at  issue  with  Spain  continue  to  be  watched  with  the  clos- 
est attention,  and  the  hope  is  growing  that  a conflict  may 
be  avoided.  The  general — I might  almost  say  the  uni- 
versal-opinion of  serious  men  is  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  war,  even  if  the  Maine  disaster  should  prove  to  be 
the  result  of  design,  so  long  as  the  Spanish  government  is 
not  implicated  in  the  crime.  The  only  justification  for 
war  by  a great  civilized  state  is  either  defence  of  national 
existence  or  the  vindication  of  national  honor.  Neither 
of  these  considerations  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
Maim-.  Her  lo<s  does  not  imperil  your  national  safety,  and 
the  act  of  an  individual  foreign  miscreant  does  not  touch 
your  national  honor.  The  case  of  Cuba  is  diifercnt.  If 
Armenia  were  an  island  in  the  British  Channel. governed 
by  the  Turk  aud  subject  to  inveterate  misgovernment,  the 
sentiments  of  Englishmen  would  be  identical  with  the 
feelings  of  Americans  towards  Cuba.  The  view  in  Eng 
land  is  that  the  United  States  is  justified,  on  the  ground 
of  national  honor,  in  sacking  to  put  things  right  in  Cuba 
with  or  without  war.  If  accomplished  peaceably,  the 
achievement  will  be  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
the  higher  statesmanship  recorded  in  the  present  century. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  tells  the  American 
people  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  ruling  cla-scs 
are  really  with  Spain,  and  that  they  are  as  hostile  to  Amer- 
ind a>  tiny  win  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  I, incoin. 
The  statement  is  untrue,  aud  is  obviously  dictated  by  tin- 
desire  to  create  bad  blood  between  England  and  the  United 
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States.  On  good  authority,  I am  able  to  say  that  a recru- 
descence of  the  physical-force  party  in  Ireland  has  beguu. 
Secret  meetings  are  being  held,  and  active  endeavors  are 
being  made  to  revive  the  Agruriuu  trouble.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  rebellion  of  1798  is  being  employed  to  sow  ill 
feeling  and  to  neutralize  the  patient  and  not  ungenerous 
attempts  made  by  England  during  the  last  thirty  years  to 
repair  the  injustice  of  former  generations.  If  Fenianism 
should  revive,  it  will  be  put  down.  The  English  people 
now  understand  too  much  of  the  Irish  question  to  dance 
to  the  piping  of  a gang  of  political  mercenaries.  Mr.  Da- 
vitt opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Arbitration  Act  with 
America  because  his  desire  to  injure  England  is  greater 
than  his  power  to  benefit  his  compatriots  in  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  Anglo-American  relations  is  the  subject 
of  constant  discussion.  Thoughtful  Englishmen  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  international  affairs  throughout  the 
world  are  driving  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  into  a closer  union,  both  of  interest  and  of  policy. 
England  and  the  United  States  arc  now  virtually  the  only 
efficient  representatives  of  liberty  and  law  against  militar- 
ism and  despotic  government.  If  England  and  America 
are  to  come  together,  their  mutual  approach  will  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  peoples  long  before  their  rulers 
have  formulated  the  conditions  under  which  their  mutual 
interests  will  be  defined.  Questions  have  been  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  this  week,  by  Mr.  Davitt  and 
other  Irishmen,  ns  to  whether  Great' Britain  will  loan 
war-ships  to  the  United  States.  The  negative  answers 
of  Mr.  Cunton  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  If  a con- 
flict ensues  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  England  to  offer,  or  for  the  United 
States  to  accept,  the  active  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
an  act  which  might,  not  unjustly,  be  regarded  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  American  people. 

Still,  there  are  other  methods  by  which  the  warm  and 
active  sympathy  of  Britain  with  the  States  might  be  ex- 
hibited. The  use  of  British  ports,  coaling-stations,  and 
dock-yards,  given  to  the  United  States  and  withheld  from 
Spain,  would  provide  the  former  with  naval  bases  in  Eu- 
ropean waters,  the  value  of  which  could  not  he  overrated. 
There  is  every  disposition,  and.  I believe,  a popular  deter- 
mination, to  do  anything  that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  with  which  the  United 
States’  action  in  reference  to  Cuba  is  bound  up. 

As  an  instance  of  the  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
United  Slates  now  exhibited  in  purely  English  gather- 
ings, I may  mention  that  at  a dinner  given  by  the  Navy 
League  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  the  speeches  began 
with  a pointed  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  Maine  that 
showed,  after  all,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  The  Navy 
League  dinner  was  naturally  restricted  to  British  subjects, 
but  I noticed  that  the  only  man  in  the  room  not  of  Eng- 
lish birth  was  a distinguished  American  gentleman,  whose 
presence  indicated  the  character  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  Ou  the  occasion  of  Cap- 
tain Mahan’s  visit  to  England,  in  July  next,  he  also  will  be 
the  guest  of  the  Navy  League.  These  are  straws  which 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Anglo  American  relations 
I venture  to  stale  with  perfect  frankness  the  admirable 
effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  English  public  opin- 
ion by  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  awarded  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  sealing  arbitration.  Although  the 
amount  involved  is  but  small  and  the  people  interested 
obscure  and  unknown  here,  the  prompt  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  what  is  looked  on  as  the  just  dues  of 
British  subjects  would  be  both  timely  and  in  the  highest 
political  sense  a generous  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
international  arbitration. 

Officers  wounded  in  the  Afridi  campaign  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  London  society,  and  one  hears  from  them 
many  things  of  deep  interest  which  have  not  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  Here  is  one.  Much  has  been  said  lately 
against  the  type  and  character  of  the  private  soldiers  sent 
from  England  to  India.  It  is  true  that  before  and  even 
during  the  campaign  some  slight  weeding  was  necessary. 
An  officer  who  himself  was  severely  wounded  by  a Dum- 
dum bullet  tells  the  following  story  of  thirteen  private 
soldiers,  which  deserves  to  go  down  into  history.  During 
one  of  the  rear-guard  actions  a small  detachment  of  twelve 
men  and  a non-commissioned  officer  was  cut  off.  The 
officer  referred  to  was  in  command  of  the  party  despatched 
next  morning  to  find  them.  On  reaching  the’  place  where 
the  men  had  made  their  last  stand  he  found  thirteen 
dead  bodies.  All  their  rifles  were  of  course  stolen  by  the 
Afridis.  Here  comes  the  point  of  the  story.  After  firing 
his  last  cartridge,  each  man  of  the  thirteen  removed  the 
breech-bolt  of  his  rifle  and  threw  it  as  fur  as  he  could,  so 
that  the  rifle,  which  he  knew  would  be  used  against  his 
countrymen,  might  be  rendered  useless.  Every  one  of 
those  thirteen  bolts  was  recovered  by  the  young  officer 
in  command  of  the  search  party.  The  last  thought  of 
these  men  before  they  laid  down  their  lives  was  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  countrymen  and  comrades.  It  is 
good  to  belong  to  the  race  capable  of  such  things. 

I am  afraid  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  following 
extract  from  a private  letter  received  from  an  officer  on 
the  Indian  frontier  who  has  had  his  share  of  hard 
knocks : 

“ I don’t  know  if  the  useless  war  is  to  be  carried  to  still 
greater  lengths  or  not.  I don’t  see,  at  the  present  rate,  how 
it  will  ever  end!  1 hope  you  will  persuade  your  journal- 
istic friends  that  the  forward  policy  is  absolutely  fatal, 
and  that  India  will  soon  be  ruined  by  such  incompetent 

men  as  we  have  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Sir 

is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  Afridi  trouble,  and  yet  the 

Viceroy  still  upholds  him  in  power.  Lord 

seems  to  be  very  incompetent  too.  and  judging  from  his 
speeches,  he  knows  nothing  about  India.  They  should 
give  up  Ciiitral  and  recall  the  Viceroy,  and  then  India 
might  have  a chance.  Thank  goodness,  Sir is  go- 

ing; we  shall  have  one  fool  the  less  amongst  the  authori- 
ties now.  Sir is  a dead  failure,  and  he  has  had 

much  to  sav  to  all  the  disasters  at  the  front.  The  British 
public  have  been  blinded,  but.  thank  God,  tln-rc  nre  men 
like  yourself  at  home  \\  ho  should  enlighten  them  about  1 he 
real  state  of  Indian  affairs.  1 am  no  pessimist,  but  I really 


believe  India  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  military  partv 
has  too  much  power  out  here,  aud  the  Viceroy  is  a weak 
man  and  of  no  ability.  There  will  be  a new  campaign 
now,  and  all  the  bloodshed  repeated  all  over  again,  and 
we  shall  gain  nothing  for  it  all.  The  sole  cause  c.f  all 
these  frontier  troubles  is  Chitral  and  the  making  of  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  Swat  country.  How  Russia  and 
the  Ameer  must  be  laughing  at  us  for  pulling  their  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  for  them!” 

For  seven  or  eight  years  the  public  have  heard  nothing 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  well 
known,  first,  as  an  able  official  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and,  secondly,  as  the  secretary  and  colleague  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  in'  his  monumental  work  on  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  work  was  a study  of  comparative  politics  and 
a survey  of  the  entire  empire.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Bodley  investigated  the  South  African  problem  for  Sir 
Charles,  and  that  the  section  of  the  work  devoid!  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Zambesi  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Bod- 
ley. From  that  time  to  this  Mr.  Bodley  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  literature  and  public  affairs.  He  has 
not  been  idle.  The  result  of  his  leisure  has  just  lieen 
given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a scholarly,  comprehen- 
sive, impartial,  and  pregnant  analysis  of  the  political 
situation  in  France.  He  tells  us  that  during  a residence 
of  some  seven  years  in  France  he  has  investigated  every 
source  of  information  likely  to  throw  light  upon  his  task. 
He  frequented  all  classes  of  French  society.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  peasantry,  with  the  army,  with  men 
of  letters,  with  the  aristocracy,  and  with  the  middle  class- 
es. Like  Arthur  Young,  he  sojourned  in  rural  France,  and 
one  result  of  his  work  is  to  dispel  the  notion,  too  preva- 
lent both  in  the  United  States  and  in  this  country,  that 
Paris  is  France. 

The  pessimism  of  France  seems  to  he  concentrated  in 
the  capital  and  in  the  great  cities.  The  French  people 
outside  the  centres  of  population  are  industrious  and 
happy.  Although  the  republic  has  excluded  from  its 
service  the  worthiest  sons  of  France,  and  has  discouraged 
politicians  of  decorous  example,  the  cynicism  and  dejec- 
tion which  form  the  distinctive  note  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion have  not  yet  invaded  rural  France.  That  portion  of 
the  people  which  goes  resolutely  about  its  daily  work  and 
is  careless  of  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  lives 
is  not  yet  stricken  with  the  pessimistic  disease  that  rav- 
ages whole  communities,  irrespective  of  their  racial  origin 
or  system  of  government.  Civilized  progress  in  France 
in  some  important  features  has  had  less  depressing  results 
in  France  than  elsewhere.  There  is  no  counterpart  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  of  the  “submerged  tenth” 
of  our  English  cities,  whose  condition  still  disgraces  our 
statesmanship. 

The  social  question  is  serious  in  France,  but  it  does  not 
present  any  such  sombre  pictures  of  suffering  as  would 
warrant  extreme  dejection.  The  dolorous  contagion  of 
pessimism  in  France  is  largely  due  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  war  with  Prussia.  Through  all  history  France  has 
been  blithe,  expansive,  and  debonair.  She  is  now  peev- 
ish, suspicious,  damaged  in  fortune,  restless,  and  bereaved 
in  her  affections  The  “ fatal  drollery  of  representative 
government,”  ns  Mr.  Disraeli  once  called  it,  seems  to  be 
unsufted  to  the  buoyant  and  somewhat  irresponsible  tem- 
perament of  the  French  people.  This  is  the  true  origin 
of  our  present  disputes  with  France.  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  be  a success,  requires  two  homogeneous  and 
well-defined  parties.  France  is  split  up  by  the  group 
system,  and  this  is  but  a synonym  for  irreconcilable  con- 
flict, and  is  the  raw  material  of  inveterate  corruption  in 
public  life. 

In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  the  rise  and  fall  of  dy- 
nasties, not  of  ministries,  have  reflected  the  varying  moods 
of  the  nation.  France  has  failed  to  realize  any  one  of  the 
three  items  in  the  formula  of  the  Revolution — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  The  solid  result  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  bring  Napoleon  into  the  field,  and  togive  hi* 
mastermind  the  opportunity  of  establishing  that  system 
of  internal  organization  which  has  outlasted  the  bun 
dred  changes  of  men  and  principles  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Revolution.  The  fabric  of  law  and  of  adminis- 
tration which  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  modern  France 
is  due  to  Napoleon.  Constitutionalism  is  unsuited  to  the 
French  blood.  No  system  of  Parliamentary  government 
satisfies  the  French  people.  It  is  not  the  republic  per 
se.  that  is  responsible  for  the  low  ebb  to  which  French 
politics  has  sunk.  The  fault  lias  been  in  the  attempt  to 
copy  the  Parliamentary  system  of  England,  which  is  the 
result  of  slow  growth,  and  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
planted to  foreign  soil  inhabited  by  men  of  the  Latin 
race.  Amid  the  chaos  of  the  Terror  and  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Revolution  Napoleon  devised  a system  of  local  admin- 
istration which  has  outlived  his  conquests,  and  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory on  the  achievements  of  his  life  will  finally  rest. 

Such  arc  the  main  ideas  of  Mr.  Bodley’s  work.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  coming  revolution  in  France  will 
transform  the  republic  in  the  direction  of  the  Napoleonic 
system.  The  absence  of  a Caesar  alone  has  prevented  the 
resumption  of  power  by  the  inevitable  strong  man.  The 
hour  has  come,  but  not  the  savior  of  society.  One-man 
power  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  French  people.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  Mr.  Bodley’s  work,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  well  ar- 
ranged, is  the  best  exposition  of  the  temper,  politics,  feel- 
ing. and  genius  of  the  French  people  that  has  yet  been 
given  by  an  Englishman  to  English-speaking  people. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton’s  delightful  works  are  planned  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  occupy  a lower  plane.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  future  of  France,  or  take  interest  in  the 
process  of  fermentation  which  now  occupies  the  attention 
of  Europe,  will  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Bodley's  book.  In 
this  day  of  slipshod  impressionism  and  superficial  analysis 
the  results  of  seven  years’  hard  work  of  a trained  political 
thinker  arc  too  valuable  to  pass  over  with  casual  and 
heedless  praise. 

The  principal  theatrical  event  of  the  week  is  Nelly  Far 
reu’s  benefit,  from  which  she  derives  an  income  of  $2000 
for  life.  Londoners  are  more  grateful  to  those  who  make 
them  laugh  than  to  those  who  make  them  think. 

Attxou)  White. 
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These  are  good  times  for  professional  prophets.  Ev- 
ery one  wants  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  no 
one  except  an  experienced  prophet  can  tell.  Volunteer 
prophets  do  not  count  for  much  just  now.  They  are  apt 
t<»  be  emotional,  and  their  forecasts  are  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  prompted  by  their  wishes  or  their  fears. 
Besides,  they  are  so  numerous  and  their  anticipations  are 
so  conflicting  that  no  reliable  data  can  be  extracted  from 
them.  Only  regular  prophets  who  know  their  business 
need  expect  attention.  Of  these  the  most  noted  is  Lieu- 
tenant Totten.  He  has  been  heard  from;  his  voice  is 
clear,  and  his  attitude  that  of  Anthony  Trollope's  hero 
who  Knew  He  was  Right.  He  declares  that  it  is  all  turn- 
ing out  as  he  expected;  that  Daniel  seems  to  have  had 
the  Maine  disaster  and  the  Cuban  war  in  mind  in  his  fore- 
casts, and  that  next  year,  the  last  year  of  the  century,  will 
see  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  dawn  of  the 
millennium.  Mr.  Totten  reconciles  himself  cheerfully  to 
the  possible  obliteration  of  Spain  by  the  United  States, 
though  he  does  not  absolutely  certify  that  that  is  going  to 
happen.  He  reads  our  prospects  not  in  the  yellow  jour- 
nals, but  in  the  stars,  which  cannot  lie  and  have  no 
“ extras”  to  dispose  of.  The  heavenly  bodies,  he  says, 
are  in  a state  of  violent  excitement,  which  points  to  mo- 
mentous occurrences  between  the  15th  and  18th  of  the 
present  mouth.  From  March  29  to  April  1 was  anotlien 
period  for  which  he  predicted  violent  inflammation. 

If  matters  turn  out  as  Lieutenant  Totten  expects,  it  will/ 
be  interesting  to  notice  whether  he  is  called,  as  a man  of 
military  education,  to  active  service  in  the  army,  or  left  to 
marshal  the  stars  and  translate  the  celestial  signals. 

James  Payn,  who  died  in  London  on  March  25,  had 
been  an  industrious  man  of  letters  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  turned  out  in  his  time  a prodigious  amount  of 
readable  “copy.”  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, published  a volume  of  verse  before  he  left  college, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  graduated— in  1854— became  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Westminster  Review  and  Household 
Words.  In  1858  he  became  editor  of  Chambers’s  Journal, 
in  which  came  out  his  first  novel,  “A  Family  Scape- 
grace,” and  some  years  later  “Lost  Sir  Massingberd,”  a 
very  successful  story,  which  is  said  to  have  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine that  published  it. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Payn  had  no  less  than  thirty-six  nov- 
els to  his  credit.  The  British  Museum  catalogue  makes 
him  the  author  of  more  than  100  volumes.  His  stories 
were  popular  and  successful,  though  none  of  them  won 
permanent  distinction.  He  also  wrote  many  essays,  and 
a volume  of  recollections.  In  1892  he  became  editor  of 
the  Comhill  Magazine. , and  for  some  years,  until  very 
latelv,  he  has  furnished  a wegkly  page  of  paragraphs  to 
the  London  Illustrated  News.  Of  late  he  had  been  very 
much  out  of  health,  though  that  seemed  not  to  have  much 
effect  upon  his  literary  activity. 

A Washington  correspondent  reports  the  findings  of 
the  government  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  matter  of 
the  house-fly.  The  fly  is  an  enormously  reproductive 
creature,  and,  if  a fair  chance  is  given  to  it,  can  supply  any 
demand  in  a very  short  time.  Practically  all  flies  are 
bred  in  stables.  The  eggs  do  best  in  horse'-  droppiugs. 
They  are  easily  killed  by  chloride  of  lime  or  kerosene; 
and  as  the  new  flies  make  for  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  a 
dish  of  poisoned  water  in  a stable  is  effective  in  reducing 
their  numbers.  The  way  to  keep  a stable  clear  of  flies  is 
to  spray  all  fresh  manure  with  kerosene.  The  most  hope- 
ful token  of  the  abatement  of  flies  in  cities,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horses,  but 
tliat  is  still  so  far  off  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
fly  question  will  still  be  actively  discussed  long  after'the 
Cuban  question  is  settled. 

Modern  spiritualism  dates  from  the  “ Rochester  knock- 
iugs,”  which  began  on  the  night  of  March  31, 1848,  in 
llydesville,  New  York.  The  Fox  sisters,  who  invented 
the  knoekings,  soon  carried  their  phenomena  to  Rochester, 
where  they  began  careers  of  adventure  which  were  far 
from  edifying  in  their  results.  To  the  average  lay  ob- 
server spiritualism  seems,  a barren,  disappointing,  mis- 
leading, and  demoralizing  nffair.  It  has  done  notorious 
damage  to  many  persons,  and  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  any  good  has  come  from  it,  br  that  it  has  brought  to 
light  any  important  new  truth.  It  has  been  so  honey- 
combed with  fraud  that  it  has  always  been  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  there  was  anything  else  than  fraud  to  it; 
yet  perhaps  it  has  been  of  some  use  in  promoting  inquiry 
iuto  psychical  phenomena. 

There  were  some  celebrations  of  the  jubilee  of  Ameri- 
can spiritualism  last  week,  but  the  chief  celebration  will 
be  held  next  June,  when  the  International  Congress  of 
Spiritualists  meets  at  Rochester.  However  unremunera- 
live  spiritualism  may  seem  to  most  persons,  the  believers 
in  it  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  numerous  enough  to 
form  an  important  and  active  religious  sect,  with  au  or- 
ganization and  an  estimated  membership  of  150,000,  dis- 
tributed among  six  or  seven  hundred  local  associations. 
They  own  a million  dollars’ worth  of  property,  including 
about  eighty  churches,  and  employ  about  1500  mediums. 
No  doubt  their  experiments  and  researches  afford  them 
much  entertainment,  and  of  course  they  enjoy  that  fel- 
lowship of  kindred  minds  in  which  all  sorts  of  sectaries 
find  their  profit.  Au  Alabama  man  explained  hi9  willing- 
ness to  fight  Spain  by  the  confession  that  it  was  power- 
ful dull  in  Alabama  a good  deal  of  the  time.  The  dulness 
of  normal  existence  for  very  many  people,  which  drives 
some  of  them  to  drink,  explains  very  many  curious  things, 
and  no  doubt,  among  others,  the  growth  of  spiritualism. 
What  an  enormous  accumulation  of  fads  there  will  be  for 
the  prohibitionists  to  turn  attention  to,  and  maybe  fight, 
after  they  have  abolished  rum! 

Long  ago  life  must  have  ceased  to  be  worth  living  for 
Mrs.  Delia  Stewart  Parnell,  and  her  death,  which  came  on 
March  27,  must  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a welcome  re- 
lease. Misfortunes,  bereavements,  and  reverses  clouded 
her  mind  as  her  years  advanced,  and  made  her  old  age  a 


tragedy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Commodore  Stewart 
of  the  American  navy,  was  born  in  1815,  and  in  1842  mar- 
ried John  Henry  Parnell,  at  that  time  an  attache  of  the 
British  legation  in  Washington.  She  and  her  husband 
lived,  for  six  years  after  their  marriage,  on  the  Parnell  es- 
tate in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  there  was  born  her 
famous  son,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  great  home-rule 
leader.  In  1869,  being  then  a widow,  she  inherited  from 
her  father  his  home  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  lived 
there  with  her  daughter.  Her  fortuue,  which  at  one  time 
was  ample,  was  lost  through  bad  investments*;  her  son 
Charles  died  after  a disastrous  loss  of  prestige;  her  daugh- 
ter died;  and  it  became  known  five  or  six  years  ago  that 
she  had  come  to  want.  Her  necessities  being  for  the  time 
relieved,  in  April,  1895,  she  was  knocked  down  by  a foot- 
pad in  Bordentown  and  nearly  killed.  After  that  she  went 
back  to  Ireland  to  live  with  her  surviving  son,  and  has 
finally  died,  the  newspapers  tell  us,  from  the  effects  of 
burns,  a consequence  of  her  clothing  taking  fire. 

In  her  later  years  she  was  apparently  a difficult  person 
to  live  with,  but  no  one  who  remembers  ber  can  doubt 
that  very  strong  materials  contributed  to  her  make-up, 
and  that  from  her  and  her  father  wa9  inherited  much  of 
the  tenacity  and  persistence,  as  well  as  of  the  strength  and 
lucidity  of  mind,  that  made  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  the 
most  effective  of  modern  Irish  leaders. 

Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  ^nd  themselves  unable 
conscientiously  to  abet  the  development  of  journalism  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  William  Hearst.  Mr.  Cleveland  brief- 
ly declined  to  be  a member  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Maine  monument 
committee,  on  the  ground  of  unwillingness  to  allow  his 
sorrow  to  be  perverted  to  the  furtherance  of  an  advertis- 
ing scheme  for  Mr.  Hearst’s  paper.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
exposing  the  untruth  of  a Journal  “interview,”  has  dis- 
closed the  opinion  that  the  methods  of  that  paper  are  in- 
famous. Neither  of  these  incidents  is  at  all  surprising. 
What  is  extraordinary  is  that  the  Hearst  paper  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  passiye  co-operation  of  so  many  respect- 
able men  in  its  vainglorious  purposes.  As  curiosities, 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  property  are  somewhat  successful, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  they  bear  up  well  under  the  strain  of 
constant  exhibition.  Both  are  believed  to  be  in  fair  health, 
though  temporarily  somewhat  hoarse  from  overmuch 
screeching  in  four-inch  type. 

The  remark  that  “‘Christian’^  almost  as  loose  and 
indefinite  a word  as  ‘ gentleman  ’ ” strikes  a courteous 
Boston  reader  as  “demoralizing,  both  from  a social  and  re- 
ligious stand- point.”  The  remark  was  made  on  this  page 
of  the  Weekly  anent  a recent  discussion  in  Boston  as 
to  whether  Unitarians  are  Christians.  The  remonstrant 
aforesaid  holds  that  “a  Christian  is  one  who  believes  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,”  whether  he  lives  up  to  his  belief 
or  not,  and  that  folks,  however  upright  and  good,  who  do 
not  so  believe  are  not  Christians. 

Many  words  have  a technical  meaning  which  is  precise, 
and  a larger  significance  which  is  based  on  usage.  It  may 
be  that  “ Christian  ” ought  to  mean  what  our  Boston  cor- 
respondent says  it  does  mean,  but  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  affirm  that  general  usage  (as  well  as  the  diction- 
aries) gives  it  a more  comprehensive  significance  than 
that,  and  applies  it  to  believers  in  Christ’s  doctrines  as 
well  as  in  His  divinity,  and,  in  general,  to  followers  of 
Christ.  What  “Christian”  means  to  the  theologian  is 
one  thing;. what  it  means  to  the  philologist  is  another. 
That  theologians  should  agree  about  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for;  but  philologists,  who  are  concerned  only  with  the  idea 
that  the  word  conveys  in  talk  or  general  literature,  may 
reach  satisfactory  conclusions  by  the  mere  use  of  their 
ears  and  eyes  and  general  faculties  of  observation. 

It  seems  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  question  of  who  shall  vote  for  Harvard 
overseers  to  the  graduates  who  vole  at  present.  On 
March  28  the  legislators  decided  that  if  a majority  of  the 
academic  alumni,  the  president  and  fellows,  and  the  over- 
seers should  favor  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  professional  schools,  it  should  be  so  extended. 
This  decision  seems  reasonable  and  fortunate,  and  if,  as  is 
likely,  it  results  in  giving  the  graduates  of  the  schools  a 
vote,  none  will  have  reasonable  ground  for  complaint. 

Thrifty  persons  who  use  postal  cards  should  take  care 
not  to  waste  their  pennies  and  incur  the  inconveniences  of  a 
lost  message  by  lack  of  attention  to  the  government  order, 
“ Write  only  the  address  on  this  side.”  To  be  sure,  it  hns 
l>een  ruled  in  Washington  that  the  business  of  the  per- 
son addressed  may  be  Indicated  without  causing  the  card 
to  be  thrown  out,  but  there  are  other  chances  of  exclusion 
to  guard  against.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  of  an  unfortunate  pa- 
tron of  the  post-oftice  who  wrote  on  a postal  card  bearing 
an  important  message,  “ Please  deliver  as  addressed.”  The 
postal  card  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  first  official  that 
saw  it,  and  the  message,  of  course,  was  not  delivered.  Yet 
the  request  was  a necessary  direction,  indicating  that  the 
card  that  bore  it  was  not  to  be  forwarded.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  postal  cards,  though  useful  for  some  pur- 
poses, are  not  as  trustworthy  as  communications  winch 
bear  the  two-cent  stamp.  They  have  this  drawback,  also, 
that  when  they  are  thrown  out  the  sender  gets  no  notice 
of  it. 

Another  postal  device  which  sometimes  defeats  the  end 
for  which  it  is  used  is  the  special-delivery  stamp.  If  a 
letter  with  one  of  these  stamps  on  it  gets  to  a post-office 
late  in  the  evening,  but  before  the  office  is  closed,  one  at- 
tempt is  made  to  deliver  it;  but  if  it  fails,  the  letter  goes 
into  the  mail,  and  its  Anal  delivery  is  apt  to  be  later  than 
if  no  ten-cent  stamp  was  put  on  it.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  happen  in  New  York,  where  a letter  mailed  up- 
town for  quick  delivery  downtown  often  reaches  its  des- 
tination after  the  downtown  places  of  business  are  closed. 
Such  a letter  recently  mailed  to  a downtown  address, 
though  marked,  “Deliver  in  the  morning,”  came  to  the 
place  addressed  about  midnight,  and,  delivery  failing  at 
that  time,  finally  reached  the  person  addressed  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  A letter  without  the  blue  stamp  would 
have  beaten  this  record  by  at  least  five  hours. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  Zola  has  agreed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  deliver  about  fifteen  lectures,  relating 
probably  to  anti-semitism  in  France,  and  to  the  trials  of 
Dreyfus  and  himself.  The  arrangement  is  asserted  to 
have  been  made  with  Mr.  Edmund  Gerson,  of  New  York, 


and  to  have  followed  immediately  upon  the  decision  of 
the  French  government  to  grant  M.  Zola  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment  lately  pronounced  upon  him. 
An  interesting  detail  of  this  report  is  that  a sum  approach- 
ing |60,000  is  promised  to  M.  Zola  for  his  visit.  One 
could  wish  perhaps  that  that  detail  had  been  omitted.  M. 
Zola  would  undoubtedly  excite  great  interest  here  and 
would  draw  full  houses,  but  lie  most  interests  Americans 
at  present  in  his  character,  lately  assumed,  of  patriot  and 
protestant  against  prejudice  and  injustice,  and  interest 
based  on  grounds  of  that  sort  is  hardly  suitable  for  con- 
version into  cash.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  recent 
experiences  have  been  costly,  and  that  he  has  more  than 
ordinary  need  of  money. 

Literature  (London  and  New  York)  announces  a series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Henry  Jameson  “ American  Literature.” 
Mr.  James  occupies  a position  that  is  in  some  respects 
exceptionally  favorable  for  such  discourses,  since  he  is  a 
looker-on  at  the  game  of  American  letters  without  having 
ceased  to  be  a sharer  in  its  hazards.  He  is  an  American 
writer,  yet  his  later  books  are  hardly  American.  An 
American  writer  of  English  books,  we  must  call  him,  no- 
ticing as  we  do  it  that  lie  is  almost  the  only  living  writer 
whom  such  a description  fits.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  as  much 
expatriated  as  Mr.  James,  but  helms  never  ceased  to  write 
American  books,  and  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  follows  the 
same  practice.  Analogously  Mrs.  Burnett,  who  lived  long 
in  America,  writes  English  books.  Ccelum  non  animnm 
seems  to  be  the  rule  with  writers,  with  Mr.  James  for  the 
exception,  and  with  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  for  the  outlying 
unclassified  instance  which  doesn’t  count. 

It  was  recorded  the  other  day  in  the  public  prints  that 
Mr.  James  had  leased  Lamb  House,  the  sent  of  the  Lamb 
family  at  Rye,  in  Sussex.  It  is  described  as  a house 
abounding  in  history,  with  two  panelled  rooms  anil  a 
walled  garden.  Georges  I.  and  II.  were  entertained  in  it, 
and  Rye  is  the  cinque-port  that  figures  in  Denis  Duval. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world,  and  one  of  them 
is  home.  The  other  undeniably  offers  a great  deal  of  va- 
riety; some  parts  of  it  are  better  than  others,  and  the  par- 
ticular part  that  Mr.  James  has  pitched  upon  must  be  one 
of  the  best.  The  man  who  has  a little  money  and  a self- 
supporting  mind  may  live  in  delightful  places,  but  the 
mind  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  money. 

Just  as  one  gets  himself  nicely  broken  of  the  penny-pa- 
per habit,  along  comes  some  violent  public  agitation  and 
drives  him  back  into  all  his  old  excesses.  For  two  months 
past' it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  the  day’s  history  in  in- 
stalments about  as  follows:  In  the  morning,  a three-cent 
and  a two-cent  paper  for  news,  and  a one-cent  paper  to 
see  what  sort  of  information  the  readers  of  the  one-cent 
morning  papers  are  getting.  At  noon,  a one-cent  paper 
to  see  if  anything  happened  overnight.  At  three  o’clock, 
two  or  three  one-cent  papers  to  compare  reports  and  see 
if  anything  is  really  going  on.  At  five  or  six  o’clock,  the 
latest  one-ceut  papers  to  see  if  war  has  been  declared.  In 
the  evening,  a tliree-cent  evening  paper  as  a sedative. 
Nine  or  ten  papers  a day  have  answered  for  most  readers, 
though  many  of  us  have  had  more.  That  is  an  excessive 
indulgence.  It  is  worse  than  cigarettes,  and  nearly  as  bad 
a9  absinthe.  If  we  should  have  the  war  which’  at  this 
writing  the  very  latest  extra  predicts,  we  shall  have  to 
adopt  stringent  measures  of  self-restraint,  and  take  the 
news  three  or  four  times  a day  and  no  more,  ns  we  take 
food.  Else,  if  hostilities  should  be  at  all  prolonged,  there 
won’t  be  Lakewoods  and  Bloomingdales  enough  to  hold 
us  all.  ^ 

What  we  all  expected  to  read  about  this  spring  was  the 
rush  to  the  Klondike,  and  the  adventures  and  experiences 
of  the  adventurers.  There  every  one  was  going  who 
wanted  excitement,  or  could  give  a graphic  description  of 
what  he  saw.  We  expected  to  be  interested  in  descrip- 
tions of  aerial  railroads,  of  road  - building,  of  freight 
transportation,  of  the  wild  life  of  great  camps,  of  lucky 
finds,  the  development  of  claims,  and  the  exertions  of 
capital,  intelligence,  and  labor  to  make  a .rough  arctic 
region  habitable  for  man. 

The  rush  has  begun.  All  through  March  the  Klon- 
dikers  were  trooping  Westward  in  increasing  numbers,  but 
we  hear  little  of  them.  Considerations  of  buried  treasure 
are  of  surpassing  interest  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  can- 
not hold  an  audience  when  there  is  a prospect  of  a fight. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  record  the  remarkable  impression 
made  upon  his  contemporaries  by  the  late  Morris  Black, 
whose  death  about  a month  ago  in  Cleveland  was  public- 
ly lamented  by  preachers  in  their  pulpits,  in  resolutions 
adopted  at  a special  meeting  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
city,  and  liy  a multitude  of  citizens  who  came  to  his 
funeral.  He  was  a young  man,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  a graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of ’91.  lie  studied 
law,  travelled  abroad  for  a year,  and  starting  to  practise 
law  in  Cleveland,  undertook  seriously  and  steadfastly  to 
do  his  duty  as  a citizen.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  in  which  immediately  he  took  a 
conspicuous  and  highly  important  place  as  a champion  of 
good  government.  His  efforts  were  so  vigorous  and  ef- 
fectual that  after  two  years  of  public  service  his  un- 
timely death  is  recognized  as  a calamity.  His  record  re- 
calls the  rapid  development  in  public  usefulness  which 
marked  the  astonishing  career  of  William  E.  Russell. 

The  inter  collegiate  debate  in  New  York,  on  the  evening 
of  March  25.  between  Columbia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  of  special  note  as  being  the  first 
contest  of  the  sort  between  representatives  of  an  Eastern 
and  a Western  college.  Heretofore,  since  the  revival  of 
interest  in  inter-collegiate  debating,  about  six  years  ago, 
the  contests  have  all  been  between  neighbors.  Vale.  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton  have  disputed  together;  Cornell  and 
Pennsylvania;  Williams  and  Dartmouth;  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago. Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern  universities;  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  California— but  not  before  last 
month  have  the  West  and  the  East  met  on  the  platform. 
Columbia  won'the  other  night,  but  the  Chicago  men  gave 
a very  good  account  of  themselves,  and  pleased  and  edi- 
fied their  hearers. 

On  the  same  night  Yale  met  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
It  was  the  fifth  contest  between  them.  Ex  - President 
Cleveland  presided,  but  did  not  prove  an  effectual  mas- 
cot for  the  college  of  his  choice,  for  the  judges  awarded 
the  victory  to  Yale.  E.  S.  Maiitin. 
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BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “ Lochinvar,”  ‘‘The  Gray  Man,”  “The  Stickit  Minister."  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


I.OVES  MK — LOTUS  ME  NOT. 


NOW  liow  this  plan  of  my  Lord  Prince’s  worked  in 
the  Palace  of  Plassenburg  I find  it  difficult  to  tell 
without  writing  myself  down  a “painted  flitter- 
mousc,”  as  the  Prince  expressed  it.  I was  in  high 
favor  with  my  master;  well  liked  also  by  most  of  the 
hard-driving,  rough-riding  young  soldiers  whom  the  mill- 
er’s son  had  made  out  of  the  sons  of  dead  and  damned 
Ritterdom.  I got  my  share  of  honor  and  good  service, 
too,  in  going  to  different  courts  and  bringing  back  all  that 
Prince  Karl  needed.  To  exercise  myself  in  the  art  of  war 
I hunted  the  border  thieves  and  gave  them  short  enough 
shrift.  In  a year  I had  made  such  an  assault  as  that  of 
the  inn  at  Erdberg  an  impossibility  all  along  the  marches 
of  our  provinces. 

The  crusty  old  councillor,  Leopold  Dessauer,  who  had 
held  office  under  the  last  Prince  of  the  legitimate  line, 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  me  with  the  kindest  of  deeds  and 
the  bitterest  of  words. 

“What  did  I tell  you  about  being  Field-Marshal?”  said 
he  one  day— “ in  Karl’s  kingdom  the  shorter  the  service, 
the  higher  the  distinction.  If  you  and  the  Prince  live 
long  enough.  I shall  see  you  carry  a muskctoon  yet,  and 
not  one  of  the  latest  pattern,  either.  You  will  be  pro- 
moted down,  like  a booby  who  has  been  raised  by  chance 
to  the  top  of  the  class!” 

“Well,”  said  I,  humbly,  for  I always  reverenced  age, 
“ then  I hope.  High-Councillor  Dessauer,  that  I shall  car- 
ry my  musketoon  well!” 

“I  do  not  doubt  it!”  said  he.  “And  that  is  the  most 
hopeful  thing  I have  seen  about  you  yet.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  you  may  yet  rule  and  the 
Prince  carry  the  piece.” 

“God  forbid!”  said  I,  heartily.  For,  next  to  my  own 
father,  of  all  men  I loved  the  Prince. 

“The  Princess  hath  a pretty  hand,”  remarked  Dessauer, 
casual  ly. 

v P faith,  yes!”  said  I.  “What  have  you  been  at  to 
find  out  that?” 

“Weak — weak!”  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  “I  fear 
you  will  wreck  on  that  rock.  It  is  your  blind  peril.” 

“My  blind  peril!”  cried  I.  “What  may  that  be,  High 
Councillor?” 

“Ah,  lad,"  he  said,  smiling  with  that  wise,  all-patient 
smile  which  the  aged  affect  when  they  intend  to  be  im- 
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pressive,  yet  know  how  useless  is  their  wisdom,  “it  was 
never  intended  by  the  Almighty  that  any  man  should 
have  eyes  all  round  his  head.  That  was  why  He  fixed 
two  in  front,  and  made  them  look  straightforward.  That 
is  also  why  He  made  him  a little  lower  (generally  a good 
deal  lower)  than  the  angels!” 

I heard  him  as  if  I heard  him  not. 

“You  do  me  the  honor  to  follow  me?”  he  said,  looking 
at  me.  He  was,  I think,  conscious  that  my  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  door,  for  indeed  I was  expecting  the  Little 
Playmate  down  every  minute. 

“Ah!  yes,  you  follow  iudeed,”  he  said,  bitterly;  “but 
it  is  the  flirt  of  farthingales  down  the  turret  steps.  No 
matter!  As  I wTas  saying,  every  man  has  his  blind  peril. 
He  can  see  the  thousand.  He  provides  laboriously  against 
them.  He  blocks  every  avenue  of  risk,  he  locks  every 
dangerous  door,  and,  lo!  there  is  the  thousand-and-first 
right  before  him,  yawning  wide  open,  which  he  does  not 
see— his  Blind  Peril!” 

“And  which,  High-Councillor  Dessauer,  is  my  blind 
peril?” 

“I  will  tell  you,  Hugo,”  he  said;  “not  that  you  will  be- 
lieve or  alter  a hair.  A man  may  do  many  things  in  this 
world,  but  one  thing  he  cannot  do.  He  cannot  kiss  the 
fingers  of  a Princess — dainty  fingers,  too,  separating  finger 
from  finger— and  kiss  also  the  Princess’s  maid  of  honor 
on  the  mouth.  The  combination  is  certainly  entertaining, 
but  it  is  somewhat  explosive.” 

“ And  how,”  asked  I,  “ may  you  know  all  that?” 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  sagely. 

“Neither  by  ink-pool  nor  yet  by  scrying.  All  the  same, 
I know.  Moreover,  your  peril  is  not  a blind  peril  only, 
but  a blind  man’s  peril.  Ye  must  choose,  and  tljat  quick- 
ly", little  son — fingers  or  lips.” 

I heard  the  rustle  of  a skirt  down  the  stair.  It  was  the 
light  springing  tread  of  the  one  I loved  first  and  best,  last 
and  only.  “ By  the  twelve  gods,  lips!”  cried  I,  and  made 
for  the  door. 

And  I heard  the  chuckling  laughter  of  High-Councillor 
Dessauer  behind  me  ns  I followed  Helene  down  the  stairs. 
It  sounded  like  the  decanting  of  mellow  wine,  long  hidden 
in  darksome  cellars,  and  now  bringing  to  the  light  the 
smiling  of  ancient  vineyards  and  the  shining  of  forgotten 
suns. 

I found  Helene  arrived  before  me  in  the  rose-garden. 
She  did  not  turn  round  as  I came,  though  she  heard  me 
well  enough.  Instead  she  walked  on,  plucking  at  a mar- 
guerite. 
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“ Loves  me— loves  me  not!”  she  said,  bearing  upon  the 
last  word  with  triumphant  accent,  as  she  continued  to  dis- 
mantle the  poor  flower. 

And  flashing  round  upon  me  with  the  solitary  petal  in 
her  hand,  she  presented  it  with  a low  bow,  in  elvish  mock- 
ery of  the  manner  of  the  court  exquisite. 

“Ah,  true  flower!”  she  said,  apostrophizing  the  bare 
stalk;  “a  flower  cannot  lie.  It  has  not  a glosing  tongue. 
It  cannot  change  back  and  forth.  The  sun  shines.  It 
turns  towards  the  sun.  The  sun  leaves  the  skies.  It 
shuts  itself  up  and  waits  his  return.  , Ah,  true  flower, 
dear  flower,  how  unlike  a man  you  are!” 

“Helene,”  said  I,  “you  have  learned  conceits  from  the 
catch-books.  You  quarrel  by  rote.  Were  I as  eager  to 
answer  me,  I might  say:  ‘ Ah,  false  flower,  you  grow  out 
of  the  foulness  underneath.  You  give  your  fragrance  to 
all  without  discretion  — a common  lover,  prodigal  of 
favors,  fit  only  to  be  torn  to  pieces  of  pretty  spiteful  fin- 
gers, and  to  die  at  last  with  a lie  in  your  mouth.  Again  I 
say  false  flower!’ ” 

“You  can  turn  the  corners,  Sir  Juggler,  with  words, 
answered  Helene.  “So  much  they  have  already  taught 
you  in  a court.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  your  fine- 
feathered  tutors  have  not  taught  you— to  make  love  to 
two  women  in  one  house  and  hide  it  from  both  of  them. 
Hot  and  cold  come  too  near  each  other.  They  will  mix 
and  make  lukewarm  of  both.” 

A wise  observation,  and  one  that  I had  made  myself. 

“May  the  devil  take  all  princes  and  princesses!”  I be- 
gan, as  I had  done  to  the  Prince  himself. 

Helene  shook  her  head. 

“Hugo,”  she  said,  “I  was  but^a  simpleton  when  1 
came  hither,  and  knew  nothing.  Now  I am  wise,  and  I 
know!” 

She  touched  her  forehead  with  her  finger,  just  where 
the  curls  were  softest  and  prettiest. 

“ Oh,  you  have  learned  to  be  thrice  more  beautiful  than 
ever  you  were!”  I said,  impetuously. 

“ So  I am  often  told,"  answered  she,  calmly". 

• “ Who  dared  tell  you?”  cried  I,  quick  as  fire,  laying  my 
hand  on  my  sword. 

“The  false  common  flowers  by  the  way-side  tell  me! 
said  Helene,  pertlv. 

“ Let  them  beware,  or  I will  take  their  heads  off  for 
lank  weeds!”  I answered. 

For  at  that  time,  in  the  Court  of  Plassenburg,  we  talked 
in  figures  and  romance  words.  We  had  indeed  become 
so  familiar  with  the  mode  that  we  could  use  no  other, 
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even  in  times  of  earnestness.  So  that  a man  would  go  to 
be  hanged  or  married  with  a conceit  on  his  lips. 

“ I think.  Sir  Janus,"  she  said,  “that  you  would  not  be 
the  worse  of  a little  medicine  of  your  own  concocting.” 

And  with  that  she  swept  her  skirts  daintily  about  and 
tripped  down  into  the  pleasaunce  of  flowers,  to  make 
which  the  Prince  Karl  had  brought  a skilled  gardener  all 
the  way  from  France. 

I prowled  moodily  about  the  higher  terrace,  moodily 
watching  the  sky  ami  thinking  on  the  morrow’s  weather. 
And  by-nnd-by  I saw  one  come  forth  from  among  the 
cropped  Dutch  hedges  and  stride  across  to  where  Helene 
walked  with  a flower  in  her  hand.  I could  see  her  again 
picking  a flower  to  pieces,  and  methought  I could  hear 
the  words.  My  jealous  fancy  conjured  up  the  ending: 
“Loves  ine  not— loves  me!  Loves  me  not!” 

She  turned  even  as  she  had  done  to  me.  It  was  that 
sneering  court  fop,  the  Count  von  Reuss,  Duke  Casimir’s 
nephew'— still  in  hiding  from  the  wrath  of  his  uncle.  For 
at  that  time  hardly  any  court  in  Germany  was  without 
one  or  two  of  these  hangers-on,  and  a bad.  reckless,  ill- 
contriving  breed  they  were  at  Plnssenburg,  as  elsewhere. 

Then  grew  my  heart  hard  and  bitter,  and  yet  in  a mo- 
ment afterwards  was  only  wistful  and  sad. 

“She  had  been  safer,”  thought  I.  “in  the  old  Red 
Tower  than  playing  flower  fancies  with  such  a man.” 

1 had  seen  the  very  devil  look  out  of  his  eye — which, 
indeed,  it  did  as  often  as  he  cast  it  on  a fair  woman.  In 
especial  I longed  to  throttle  him  each  time  he  turned  to 
watch  Helene  sis  she  went  by.  And  here  she  was  walking 
with  him,  and  talking  pleasantly  too,  in  the  rose-garden 
of  the  palace. 

“ Ah,  devil  take  all  princes  aud  princesses !”  said  I. 
This  one,  it  is  true,  was  only  a count  and  disinherited. 
But  I felt  that  this  wsb  the  Prince's  doing,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  covenant  he  had  made  with  me  that  I 
had  to  put  up  with  such  a toad  as  von  Reuss  crawling 
and  besliming  the  fair  garden  of  my  love. 

It  was  an  evening  without  clouds — everything  shining 
clear  after  rain,  the  scent  of  the  flowers  rising  like  incense 
so  full  and  sweet  that  you  could  almost  see  it.  The  un- 
numbered birds  were  every  one  awake,  responsive  and 
emulous.  The  silence  of  midsummer  was  broken  up.  It 
was  like  another  spring. 

The  Princess  Ysolinde  came  out  to  take  the  air.  She 
was  wrapped  in  her  gown  of  sea-green  silk,  with  the 
sparkles  of  dull  copper  upon  it.  The  dress  fitted  her  like 
a snake's  skin,  and  glittered  like  it  too,  ns  she  swayed  her 
lithe  body  in  walking. 

“Ha,  Hugo!”  she  said,  “I  thought  I should  find  you 

here!” 

I did  not  say  that  if  another  had  been  kinder  she  might 
have  found  me  elsewhere  and  otherwise  employed.  I had 
the  discretion  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  For  the  time 
to  speak  plainly  was  not  yet. 

8he  took  my  arm,  and  we  paced  up  and  down. 

“ Princess — ” I beguu. 

“ Ysolinde,"  corrected  she.  softly. 

It  was  an  old  and  unsettled  contentidn  between  us. 

"Well,  then.  Ysolinde,  to-morrow  must  I ride  to  fl^ht 
the  men  of  mine  own  country  of  the  Wolfraark.  I like 
not  the  duty.  But  since  it  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  the 
brave  Prince,  it  shall  be  well  done.” 

“You  do  not  say,  ‘For  your  sake,  Ysolinde’?’’  she 
answered,  pensively. 

“ No;”  I said.  “For  the  Prince’s  sake.” 

“ You  would  do  all  things  for  the  Prince’s  sake— no- 
thing for  mine!"  said  the  Princess,  withdrawing  her  hand. 

“On  the  contrary.  Lady  Ysolinde,”  I made  answer,  “I 
do  all  things  for  your  sake.  Save  for  the  sake  of  your 
good-will  I should  now  be  elsewhere.” 

Which  was  true  enough.  1 should  have  been  in  the 
garden  pleasaunce  beneath,  and  probably  witli  my  sword 
out.  arguing  the  case  with  von  Reuss. 

But  she  pressed  my  arm,  for  she  understood  that  I had 
delayed  a day  from  my  duty  for  her  sake.  So  touched  at 
heart  was  Ysolinde  that  she  slipped  her  hand  down  from 
my  arm  ami  took  ray  hand  instead,  flirting  a corner  of  her 
shawl  cleverly  over  both,  to  hide  the  fact  from  the  men- 
at-arms,  as  Helene  could  not  have  done  to  save  her  life. 
But  every  maid  of  honor  who  passed  noted  and  knew, 
lifting  eyebrows  at  one  another,  I doubt  not,  as  soon  as 
we  passed,  which  thing  made  me  feel  like  u fool  and  blush 
hotly.  For  I knew  that  ere  they  were  couched  that  night 
every  maid  of  them  would  tell  Helene,  and  with  pleasure 
in  tlie  tale  loo. 

“ Devil  take—"  I began,  and  stopped. 

“ What  did  you  say?”  asked  Ysolinde,  almost  tenderly. 

“That  if  I come  not  back  again  from  the  Wolfmark  it 
will  be  the  better  for  all  of  us!”  I made  answer,  which  was 
indeed  the  sense,  if  not  the  exact  text  of  my  remark. 

“Nay.”  she  said,  shuddering;  “not  better  for  me  that 
am  companionless.” 

“ Why  so?”  said  I,  boldly.  “ You  do  not  love  me.  Deep 
at  the  lK)ttom  of  your  heart  you  love  your  husband,  Karl 
the  Prince.  You  know  there  is  no  man  like  him.  Me 
you  do  not  love  at  all.” 

“You  will  not  let  me,”  she  said,  softly,  almost  like  a 
shy  country  maiden. 

“ Ah,  if  I had.  you  would  have  slain  me  long  ere  this,” 
said  I,  “for  I read  you  like  n child’s  hornbook  that  he 
plays  battledore  with.  ‘ Have  not — love!  Have — hate!’ 
There  you  are,  all  in  brief,  my  Lady  Ysolinde.” 

“It  is  false,”  laughed  she;  “ but  I love  greatly  to  hear 
you  call  me  Ysolinde." 

She  netted  her  fingers  in  mine  beneath  the  shawl.  Well 
might  the  High  Councillor  say  that  she  had  a beautiful 
hand.  Though,  God  wot,  much  he  knew  about  it.  For 
Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg  could  speak  with  her  hand,  love 
with  it,  be  angry  with  it.  hate  with  it — and  kill  with  it. 

“ I am  an  experiment,”  said  I;  “ one  that  lias  lasted  you 
a little  longer  than  the  others,  my  Lady  Ysolinde.  only 
because  you  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  me  so  soon.” 

“ Pshaw!”  she  said,  pushing  me  from  her — for  we  were 
at  the  turning  of  a path;  “ you  love  another.  That  is  the 
amulet  against  infection  that  you  carry.  Yet  sometimes 
I think  that  that  other  is  only  your  hateful,  plain-favored, 
vainly  conceited  self!” 

I saw  the  Prince  sit  alone,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
an  arbor  behind  us  at  that  very  moment,  and  judge  ve  if 
I blushed  or  no.  But  the  Princess  saw  hiiti  not,  being 
eager  upon  her  flouting  of  me. 

“ I tell  you."  she  cried,  scornfully  and  disdainfully, 
“ there  is  nothing  interesting  about  you  but  the  blueness 
of  your  eyes,  and  tliut  any  monk  can  make,  and  deeper 


and  bluer,  with  his  lapis  lazuli.  An  experiment?  Why 
should  I,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg,  experiment  with  you, 
the  son  of  the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfsberg?” 

“Nay,  that  1 know  not,”  I answered;  “but  yet  I am 
indeed  your  arrow  butts,  your  target  of  practice,  your 
whipping  boy,  to  be  slung  at  and  arrow-drilled  and  bul- 
let-pitted!” 

“ I dare  say,”  she  said,  bitterly;  “and  all  the  time  you 
go  scatheless— no  more  heart  - stricken  than  if  summer 
flies  lighted  on  thee.  Away  will;  such  a man;  he  is  the 
ghost  of  a man— a simulacrum— no  true  lover!” 

“ At  your  will,  Princess.  I go  indeed  away.  I will  to- 
morrow seek  the  spears.  But,  after  all,  you  will  not  send 
me  forth  in  anger?”  I said,  with  a strong  conviction  that 
I knew  the  answer. 

“And  why  not?”  said  she. 

“Because,”  I replied,  looking  at  her,  “I  am,  after  oil, 
the  one  man  who  believes  thoroughly  in  your  heart's  deep 
inward  goodness.  I t»e)ieve  in  you  even  when  you  do  not 
believe  Fn  yourself.  I can  nlfirm,  for  I know  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  You  cover  the  benuty  of  your  heart 
from  others.  You  flout  and  jeer.  Above  all,  you  experi- 
ment dangerously  with  words  and  actions.  But,  nfter  all, 
I am  necessary  to  you.  You  win  not  send  me  away  in 
anger.  For  you  need  some  one  to  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness of  your  heart.  And  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  am  that  mau!” 

“ Hence,  flntterer !”  cried  the  lady,  smiling,  but  well 
pleased.  “ It  is  known  to  all  that  I am  the  old  serpent — 
the  deceiver— the  ill  fruit  of  the  Knowledge  of  Evil.  And 
now  you  say  of  Good  also!  And  what  is  more  and  worse, 
you  expect  me  to  believe  you.  Wherein  you  also  experi- 
ment! I pray  you,  do  not  so.  That  is  to  you  the  forbid- 
den fruit.  Good-night,  and  go  pray  for  a more  truthful 
tongue!” 

And  with  that  she  went  in,  the  copper  spangles  glan- 
cing at  her  wrist,  red  as  the  light  on  ripe  wheat,  aud  all 
her  tall  figure  lissome  as  the  bending  corn. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

INSCLT  AM)  CHAI.LKKQK. 

Now,  because  there  is  still  so  much  to  tell,  and  so  little 
time  and  space  to  tell  it,  I must  go  forward  rapidly.  In 
these  dull  times  of  grouting  peace,  when  men  are  like 
penned  pigs,  waking  up  only  at  feeding-time,  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  swiftly  life  went  in  times  when 
every  day  brought  a new  living  friend  or  a new  dead  en- 
emy, when  love  and  hate  awakened  fresh  and  fresh  with 
each  morrow’s  sun— and  when  I wasvoung. 

Perhaps  that  last  is  the  reason.  But  when  the  Baltic 
Norther  snorts  without  and  mine  ancient  thigh  wound 
twinges  down  where  my  hand  rests  naturally,  I have  no 
better  resource  but  to  fall  to  the  goose-quill.  And,  lo! 
long  ere  I am  done  with  the  first  page,  and  have  the  ink 
no  more  than  half-way  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  I am  again 
in  the  midst  of  the  ringing  hoofs  of  the  foray.  I hear  the 
merry  dinting  of  steel  on  steel;  the  sullen  chug-chug  of  the 
wheels  of  Foul  Peg,  the  Margrave’s  great  cannon,  which 
he  lent  our  Prince;  the  oaths  of  the  men-at-arms  shoul- 
dering her  up,  apostrophizing  most  indecently  her  fat 
haunches,  and  the  next  moment  getting  tossed  aside  like 
ninepins  by  her  unexpected  lurches.  Ah,  the  times  that 
were  when  I was  young! 

1 see  these  gallants  about  our  later  courts — Lord  help 
them,  sons  of  mine  own,  too,  some  of  them,  year  in  and 
year  out,  crossing  their  legs  and  staring  at  the  gilded 
points  of  their  shoon.  All  has  grown  so  tame— none  now 
to  ride  a-questing  iu  the  Baltic  forest  for  border  brigands 
— indeed,  no  brigands  to  quest  for. 

But  I forget.  Time  was  when  I looked  love,  and  I too 
had  shoes — aye,  with  golden  tips  to  mutch  the  armor  of 
honor  which  the  Prince  gave  me  after  I lmd  led  my  first 
regiment  to  victory,  eveu  as  the  Lady  Ysolinde  had  said. 
And  noble  shoes  of  price  they  were,  too. 

And  I could  make  love,  too,  when  I had  the  chance. 
But,  nevertheless,  not  more  than  one  day  in  six— spending 
the  rest  in  the  new  training  of  my  men,  the  perfection  of 
their  equipment,  the  choosing  of  their  horses,  and  the 
providing  for  their  stores. 

God  wot — it  was  a good  time.  I mind  me  the  year 
when  the  Prince  fell  out  with  Duke  Casimir,  and  we 
played  the  old  tricks  with  him. 

Never  was  I gladder  of  any  quest  than  that  to  ride 
within  sight  of  the  Red  Tower  and  wave  the  blue  and 
yellow  of  my  master  under  the  very  ramparts  of  the 
"Wolfsberg.  and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  inhumau 
howling  of  the  blood-hounds. 

“Singe  his  beard!”  said  my  master.  And  with  a hun- 
dred riders  I did  it,  too,  for  though  the  burghers  clattered 
to  their  gates,  I rode  to  the  very  walls  of  the  Wolfsberg, 
which  for  bravado  I summoned  to  surrender.  And  the 
best  of  it  was  that  uo  man  knew  me.  For  I had  grown 
bearded  and  strong,  and  was  most  unlike  the  lad  who  had 
ridden  awav  so  meekly  aud  almost  in  tears  out  of  the 
gate  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

Of  my  father,  thank  God,  I saw  nothing  — though  I 
doubt  not  he  saw  my  troop.  For  doubtless  he  would  be 
with  his  master— aged  now,  soured,  and  prone  to  cower 
about,  fearing  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  bowl,  seeing  an 
enemy  in  every  shadowy  corner,  and  hearing  the  whistle 
of  the  assassin’s  bullet  in  every  wind. 

And  save  when  nn  honest  burgher  was  slain  by  the 
Black  Riders,  the  beasts  of  the  kennels  were  fed  on  diet 
more  ordinary  than  of  old. 

So  we  rode  back  with  our  prisoners,  and  as  much 
plunder  as  we  could  screw  out  of  old  Burgomeister  Texel 
and  bis  burghers  by  threats  of  sacking  the  city — a deed 
which  I was  main  sorry  for  afterwards,  in  the  light  of 
that  which  happened  at  a later  day.  But  I knew  not  the 
future  then,  and  it  was  as  well.  For  the  gilders  paid 
uobles  for  the  new-fashioned  ordnance  which  stood  us  in 
such  stead  that  autumn,  when  we  had  sterner  work  iu 
hand  than  singeing  the  gray  beard  of  Duke  Casimir. 

Within  Sell  loss  Plassenburg  things  went  on  much  as 
usual.  Perhaps  I was  lax  in  my  wooing — I cannot  tell — 
I loved  sincerely  enough,  of  a certainty.  Nor  was  I back- 
ward in  telling  Helene  of  it,  and  sometimes  she  would  love 
me  w'cll  enough,  and  then  again  she  would  not.  So  that 
I could  not  tell  what  she  would  be  at. 

Looking  back  upon  everything  now,  I see  w<  d enough 
how  the  rankling  secret  thorn  was  the  accur-ed  under- 
standing with  the  Prince,  that  for  his  peace’s  sake  J was 
to  be  friendly  with  the  Princess  and  let  her  try  her  fool 
experiments  on  me.  Which  she  did,  God  wot,  innocently 
enough — that  is,  for  all  the  harm  they  did  me.  But,  nev- 


ertheless, without  knowing  it,  I kept  the  Little  Playmate 
with  a sore  and  aching  heart  for  many  a day. 

But  I made  nothing  of  it— thinking,  like  a careless,  ill- 
deserving  soldier-lover,  eager  for  success  and  dazed  with 
ambition,  chiefly  of  my  profession,  of  how  to  win  battles 
and  take  fortresses,  till  one  day  I came  on  Helene  with 
her  cheeks  wet  and  her  pretty  lips  bitten  till  the  blood 
came. 

“ What  is’t,  little  one?  Tell  me!”  said  I,  going  to  her, 
and  putting  my  arm  about  her,  as  indeed  I had  some  right 
to  do,  if  no  more  than  the  right  of  having  carried  her  up 
into  the  Red  Tower  in  her  white  gown  so  long  ago. 

But  she  wrested  herself  out  of  my  hold,  saying:  “Do 
not  touch  me,  sir.  ’Tis  all  your  fault  1” 

“What  is  my  fault,  dear  lass?"  said  I.  “Tell  me.  aud 
I will  instantly  umeud  it.” 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  casting  her  hands  out  from  her  in  bit- 
ter complaint,  “there  is  nothing  so  meanly  selfish  as  a 
man!  He  will  say  tender  things — aye.  and  do  them  too, 
when  it  liketh  him.  He  can  be,  oh.  so  devoted  aud  so  full 
of  his  eternal  affections.  He  is  dying  all  for  love.  And 
ihen,  soon  as  he  passes  out  of  the  door,  he  ties  his  sword- 
knot  and  points  his  mustache  to  his  liking,  aud,  lo!  there 
is  no  more  of  him.  He  goes,  and  straightway  forgets, 
till  it  shall  please  his  High  Mightiness  to  call  again.  Oh! 
and  we — we  women,  poor  things,  must  stand  with  our 
mouths  open  like  mossy  carp  in  a pond,  and  struggle  and 
push  for  such  crumbs  of  comfort  as  lie  will  deign  to 
throw  us  from  the  full  larder  of  his  self-sat isfactionr 

This  was  a most  mighty  speech  for  the  Little  Playmate, 
and  took  me  entirely  by  surprise.  For  mostly  she  was 
still  enough  and  quiet  enough  in  her  ways. 

“’Tis  true,  sweetheart,  that  some  men  are  like  this,  hut 
not  Hugo  Gottfried,  surely.  When  did  you  ever  find  me 
unkind,  unthankful,  unfaithful?  When  wentl  everawny 
and  left  you  alone?” 

“Oh,  you  did — you  did,”  she  cried,  the  tears  starting 
from  her  lovely  eyes,  “or  1 should  never  have  been  in- 
sulted— treated  lightly,  spoken  to  as  a staled  thing  of 
courts  and  camps!” 

And  Helene  sank  down  by  the  garden  wall  in  nn  aban- 
donment of  sorrow— so  that  my  heart  grew  hot  aud  uugry 
at  the  cause  of  her  grief,  to  me  then  unknown. 

I knelt  down  besiae  her. 

“Dearest,”  said  I,  “I  knew  nothing  of  this.  Tell  me 
who  has  insulted  you?  As  God  is  in  His  heaven,  I will 
have  my  sword  in  his  heart,  were  it  the  Prince  himself. 
Tell  me,  and  by  the  Lord  of  the  Innocents,  I will  make 
him  eat  cold  steel  and  drink  his  own  blood  therewith.” 

“Oh,  it  was  my  own  fault — I know  I should  not  have 
met  him— let  him  speak  to  me  in  the  garden.  But  you 
were  60  cold  to  me,  Hugo.  And  theu  I thought  — I 
thought  that  the  Woman  was  taking  you  awav  from  me. 
Also  she  sent  me  out  to  he  in  his  path!" 

“ In  whose  way,  I bid  you  tell  me,  and  what  woman?” 

Though  the  latter  I knew’  well  enough. 

"The  Princess."  she  answered,  “and  the  Count  von 
Reuss.  To  - day  he  spoke  to  me  of  love,  and  spoke  it 
hatefully,  shamefully;  when  the  Princess  had  bidden  me 
go  and  carry  her  message  to  him.  But  it  was  with  me 
that  he  desired  to  meet.  And  1 — at  first  many  days  ago 
— I walked  by  his  side  aud  listened.  For  you  were  on 
the  high  terrace,  and  I wished  you  to  see.  1 thought— I 
hoped—” 

And  the  little  one  broke  off  with  tears. 

“I  know,  I know,”  cried  I,  contritely ; “I  am  a blind, 
doting  fool.  I thought  no  more  of  such  dangers  than 
when  I had  you  safe  and  innocent,  my  Playmate  of  the 
Red  Tower.  But  what  did  or  said  von  Reuss?” 

“ Truly  he  did  naught,  but  only  spoke — things  for  which 
I would  have  smitten  him  to  death  had  I possessed  a dag- 
ger. I bade  him  begone.  And  he  swore  he  would  have 
me  yet  in  spite  of  every  town’s  Executioner  in  the  Empire.” 

“Ah,  will  he?”  Baid  I,  a calm  chill  of  hatred  settling 
about  my  heart.  “ I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  will  execute  him  if 
I have  to  send  for  my  father’s  Red  Axe  to  do  it  with — 
singed  and  scented  monkey  that  he  is.” 

“Nay,"  said  Helene,  “then  I wish  I had  not  told  you. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  meddle  with  me  more,  and  if  you 
cross  him  he  may  slay  thee.  Remember  I have  no  friend 
here  but  you,  Hugo!” 

“Caspar  von  Reuss  slay  me!  I could  eat  him  up  with- 
out salt  or  savory— a weak  reed,  a kerl  without  backbone, 
save  of  buckram.  Why,  I will  shake  him  this  day  like  a 
rat  between  my  hands.” 

So  I spoke  in  my  anger,  hot  with  myself  that  I had  let 
the  Little  Playmate  suffer  these  things,  and  resolved  that 
neither  Prince  nor  Princess  would  stand  between  me  and 
my  love  a moment  longer. 

But  it  takes  more  than  Say-so  to  budge  the  stubborn 
wheels  of  circumstance. 

[TO  lilt  CONTINUED.] 


CUBA. 

CONCENTRATION,  STARVATION,  AND  AMERICAN 
RELIEF. 

The  order  of  concentration  issued  by  General  Weyler 
to  the  island  of  Cuba  in  October.  1896,  and  the  far-reach- 
ing misery  aud  death  resulting  therefrom,  should  be  con- 
sidered. first,  as  a military  move  with  a view  to  bringing 
about  the  discomfiture  anil  defeat  of  the  rebels;  secoudly, 
us  an  inhuman  and  bloodthirsty  effort  to  blot  out  a peo- 
ple by  starvation.  The  order  could  have  been  made  ef- 
fective for  the  first  purpose  without  bringiug  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  death  by  starvation  and  disease. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  not  thus  interpreted  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  order. 

Before  the  issuing  of  this  order  of  concentration  the 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  were  confronted  with  conditions  which 
rendered  their  operations  against  the  insurgents  nlways 
difficult  and  often  ineffective.  The  insurgents  went  then, 
as  now,  in  small  bands;  they  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  land,  and  they  could  always  count  upon  the 
help,  guidance,  and  sympathy  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  country  people.  If  a Spanish  column  started  to  run 
down  a rebel  band,  word  of  this  movement  was  passed 
through  the  country,  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  by 
hurrying  and  eager  messengers,  until  the  rebels  were  in- 
formed of  the  Spanish  approach,  and  thus  given  time  to 
escape.  And  the  same  people  who  notified  the  rebels 
misled  the  Spaniards  with  false  information  as  to  roads 
and  directions. 
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The  insurgents  could  count  on  food,  clothing,  nnd 
horses  from  their  sympathizers;  they  were  hidden  by 
them  when  close  pressed  by  the  Spaniards;  they  were 
aided  in  many  ways,  at  all  horn's.  The  rebel  abettors 
worked  against  the  Spanish  and  for  the  Cubans  when- 
ever opportunity  offered.  These  country  people  declared 
themselves  neutral— paciflcos— and  considered  themselves 
exempt  from  persecution  bv  the  Spanish  localise  they 
took  no  active  part  in  the  fighting. 

It  must  not.  be  thought  that  all  the  country-side  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  or  that  there  were  no  country 
people  who  were  neutral  nnd  peaceful;  of  these  hitter 
there  were,  of  course,  many;  but  the  rebel  helpers  were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  active  to  render  Spain’s  warfare 
both  trying  nnd  ineffectual. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  order  that  would  serve 
to  make  the  people  of  the  island  declare  their  position, 
that  would  separate  the  rebels  from  those  loyal  to  Spain, 
was  a proper  military  measure.  It  was  fair  to  say  to 
these  people.  “ Go  out  nnd  fight,  if  you  are  rebels;  if  you 
are  not,  let  us  know  it.”  So  the  order  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  country  people  into  the  towns  and  villages  was 
issued. 

The  thorough  application  of  this  measure  required 
about  three  months.  In  Jnnuary,  1897,  the  country  was 
pretty  well  cleared.  The  insurgents  no  longer  had  the 
help  of  friends  in  the  field.  The  country  was  free  of 
houses  and  buildings  thut  would  hide  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  for  the  thatch  huts  of  the  farmers  had  been 
stripped  of  roofs  nnd  wails,  and  fires  blazed  by  night  and 
by  day.  completing  the  destruction.  The  enforcing  of 
this  order  gave  opportunity,  to  those  who  carried  it  out, 
for  cruelty,  vandalism,  and  abuse  that  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  describe.  Much  lias  been  already  written  thereon, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full  story  of  the  barbarity  and 
fiendish  inhuman  cruelty  practised  upon  the  defenceless 
people,  mostly  old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  men  bearing  the  arms  of 
Spain,  will  ever  lie  written.  Much  crime  was  committed 
that  remains  unknown  except  to  the  perpetrators.  One 
can  hear  numberless  tales  of  abuse  nnd  cruelty;  careful 
examination  into  their  truth  so  often  brings  conviction 
that  the  task  becomes  odious. 

If,  from  the  time  these  country  people  were  concentrated 
in  towns  nnd  villages,  Spain  had  provided  for  them,  or 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a scant  living  from 
the  fields,  the  concentration  order  would  be  without  its 
worst  stigma  But  this  was  not  done.  Many  of  the 
reconccnlrados  came  to  the  towns  with  absolutely  nothing 
— no  food,  no  clotliing.no  farming  implements  or  house- 
hold utensils.  Others  brought  what  they  could  hurriedly 
lay  their  hands  on.  Some  came  well  provided.  For  a 
time  they  existed  on  their  own  resources,  nnd  then  on  the 
resources  of  the  towns  into  which  they  had  been  driven. 
But  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  ways  of  support 
would  soon  become  exhausted.  Whereupon  Spain,  to 
remedy  the  difficulty,  inaugurated  the  zones  of  cultiva- 
tion. Theoretically  this  idea  was  good,  but  it  failed  in 
its  application. 

Around  each  village,  outside  the  wire  fence  and  the 

f guarded  ditch  that  marked  the  limits  to  which  the  inhab- 
tants  were  allowed  to  walk,  were  allotted  fields  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  reconcentrados  for  their  own  support. 
If  these  fields  hnd  been  large  enough  to  support  the  peo- 
ple within  the  towns  they  surrounded,  if  the  people  hnd 
been  given  the  facilities  with  which  to  work  them,  such 
aa  implements  and  seeds,  if  they  had  been  aided  and  not 
abused  by  the  men  locally  in  authority,  many  lives  would 
have  been  saved.  But  the  ground  allotted  was  never  suf- 
ficient; no  tools  or  seeds  were  supplied.  It  iB  true  that 
they  were  offered  for  sale  at  exorbitant  prices  by  the 
Spanish  storekeeper  of  the  village,  who  in  many  cases 
was  also  mnyor.  But  can  the  six-month  reconcentrado 
be  expected  to  have  money?  So  it  was  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  mayor  and  the  military  commander,  or  men 
having  equal  advantages  of  position  and  power,  ncquired 
much  of  this  land  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  half- 
starved  reconcentrados,  and  put  it  down  in  tobacco  nnd 
cane  for  their  own  profit,  giving  some  few  of  the  reconcen- 
trados a small  daily  wage  to  work  in  their  fields. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  military  comandante  of  a 
certain  small  town,  who  is  a humane  and  kind  man. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  cultivated  zones  extended. 
His  efforts  to  procure  seed  and  implements  for  his  people 
were  futile;  he  worked  unceasingly'  for  the  good  of  those 
in  his  town,  but  with  no  result.  Finally  he  was  severely 
reprimanded  from  headquarters,  being  asked  if  he  had 
not  perception  enough  to  see  the  object  of  his  superiors 
in  this  order  of  concentration,  and  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  efforts  to  frustrate  this  object  were  unwel- 
come. 

So  the  famine  in  the  towns  increased  and  the  country 
remained  depopulated.  Until  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December  of  1897,  nine  months 
after  the  fulfilment  of  the  concentration  order,  the  most 
appalling  reportsof  death  by  starvation,  and  from  diseases 
that  meant  starvation,  became  current.  During  these 
months  the  death-lists  were  largest.  A few  examples  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situation.  The  figures  I use 
were  obtained  in  February  nnd  March,  1898.  I was  in- 
formed ngain  and  again,  as  I made  my  inquiries,  that  the 
condition  of  these  people  was  infinitely  better  at  the  time 
of  my  investigation  than  it  hnd  been  some  three  or  four 
months  liefore.  Upon  my  asking  why  this  was  so,  I was 
invariably  told  that  so  many  of  the  starving  had  already 
died  that  there  was  consequently  more  food  for  the  re 
mainder. 

GQines — 

Population  of  village,  January,  1397  8,000 

Number  of  reconcentrados  sent  to  village 9.000 

18,000 

Deaths  In  Quines,  from  January  1 to  December  1,  1897  8087 

Deaths  In  Gaines  in  1394  448 

“ “ “ “ 1896  687 

“ “ “ “ 1898  824 

San  Nicolas— 

Popnlatlon  of  village  before  order  of  concentration 1600 

Reconcentrados  In  village  on  Jnnuary  6,  1897 4000 

5600 

Deaths  in  San  Nicolas  from  January  6 to  November  28, 1897 — 1142 
Mad  ruga— 

Popnlatlon  before  order  of  conceiitrntiou 2289 

Number  of  reconceutrados  sent  to  village 6883 

8122 

Deaths  in  Madruga  from  January  to  November  1,  1897 2761 


Jaruco,  province  of  Matanzas— 

Nnmlter  of  reconcentrados  sent  to  tills  town 8070 

Deaths  among  reconcentrados,  nntil  December  81,  1897  3478 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  official  Spanish 
sources. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Clinscajaba,  In  July,  1897,  had  a 
population  of  250  people.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
five  out  of  this  number  were  living — three  of  whom  were 
children — fourof  whom  died  shortly  nfter  removal.  Chas- 
cninba  will  need  new  farmers  to  work  her  fields. 

In  the  province  and  city  of  Mntnnzns  the  mortality  has 
been  great,  nnd  the  suffering  ami  misery  beyond  words. 
This  province  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sti^nr. 

A Spnnish  paper  of  Matanzas  printed,  under  censor- 
ship, on  November  23,  1897,  the  following  statement: 
“From  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  until  yesterday, 
Nov.  22,  there  died  in  this  city,  that  lias  not  50,000  fn- 
Imbitants,  including  the  reconcentrados,  5106  people;  let 
our  readers  make  their  own  comments  upon  tills  fact." 

I am  assured  by  men  in  Matanzas  who  know  the  facts 
that  from  January  1.  1897,  until  March,  1898,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Matanzas  city  was  between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand. 

The  IKario  de  la  Manna,  of  Havana,  printed  on  De- 
cember 27,  1897,  the  following  censored  statement:  “Of 
the  99.312  persons  concentrated  in  the  province  of  Mn- 
tnnzns there  have  died  from  epidemics,  inanition,  and 
hunger  20,044.  and  the  mortality  in  this  province  of  Ma- 
tanzas is  not  so  great  ns  in  certain  others.” 

There  were  at  one  lime  in  1897  some  12.000  reconcen- 
trados in  Mntanzas  city.  In  the  month  of  November, 
1897,  there  died  in  two  certain  districts  of  this  city,  name- 
ly, district  of  the  Palace  and  district  of  the  Market— 1200 
people,  while  the  births  in  those  same  districts  during 
that  month  amounted  to  38.  In  December  of  1897  there 
were  1200  denths  in  this  suffering  city,  anil  one  day  dur- 
ing this  mouth  our  consul  counted  eight  dead  bodies  in 
the  streets. 

I have  before  me  a list  of  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  giving  number  of  reconcentrados  admitted  therein 
since  the  issuing  of  l lie  order,  nnd  the  number  of  deaths 
in  each  village  up  to  December,  1897.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  to  number  of  reconcentrados  varies  from  one-fifth 
to  over  one-half.  The  statistics  in  this  list  are  from  offi- 
cial Spanish  sources. 

I visited  Matanzas  on  March  2,  1898.  That  day  there 
were  twelve  thousand  people  in  the  city  suffering  from 
want  of  food,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
women  and  children.  The  men  to  be  seen  were  old,  or 
else  wretchedly  ill.  The  only  recourse  of  these  starving 
thousands  was  begging,  and  Mntanzas  bad  so  long  been 
subject  to  these  demnnds  of  the  poor  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  city  were  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of  iheir  own 
means.  There  existed  in  Matanzas  on  this  day  four  hos- 
pitals, entirely  supported  by  voluntary  offerings  of  pri- 
vate individuals  still  able  to  give.  These  hospitals  con- 
tained less  than  three  hundred  people  who  were  fed 
with  more  or  less  regularity;  and  this  hospital  work  was 
absolutely  all  that  was  being  done  in  Matanzas  on  that 
day  in  the  way  of  organized  aid  to  the  starving.  I visited 
Caridad  Hospital  on  Marcli  2 at  "2  p.m.  On  the  morning 
of  March  1 this  hospital  hnd  one  hundred  nnd  four  in- 
mntes;  sixteen  died  during  that  day,  nnd  four  up  to 
the  time  of  my  visit  on  the  2d.  Details  similar  to  the 
foregoing  can  lie  procured  without  end.  The  few  already 
set  down  will  show  some  results  of  General  Weyler’s 
concentration  order. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  normal  times 
is  estimated  at  1,160,000.  Various  estimates  of  total  num- 
lier  of  deaths  by  starvation  lmve  been  made;  they  vary 
from  400.000  to  500,000  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  Cuba  it  is  always  possible  to  procure  exact  data  con- 
cerning denths  when  interment  has  been  in  consecrated 

Kund;  but  during  these  last  years  thousands  have  been 
led  in  ditches  and  trenches,  and  no  record  of  their 
numbers  has  been  kept 

In  November,  1897,  General  Bianco,  who  followed  Wey- 
ler  ns  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  issued  bis  modification 
of  the  concentration  order,  with  the  alleged  intention 
of  mitigating  the  evils.  He  proposed  to  allow  the  im- 
prisoned people  access  to  the  idle  lands  surrounding 
them,  to  extend  the  zones  of  cultivation,  to  straighten 
out  existing  wrongs.  His  intentions  were  perhaps  excel- 
lent, but  their  application  wn9  weak.  It  was  not  sufficient 
to  order  the  various  military  chiefs  to  allow  the  recon- 
centrados to  go  to  the  fields.  Let  us  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  reconcentrado.  Ha  was  weak- 
ened by  months  of  malnutrition  and  lialf-starvntion;  he 
was  worn  out  with  disease;  be  was  penniless;  he  was 
without  tools  and  seeds,  and  his  women  folk  nnd  chil- 
dren were  ill  and  starving  also.  With  permission  to  re- 
turn to  the  country  and  tuke  up  his  old  life,  this  is  wlint 
would  confront  hfm  upon  arrival  there:  a ruined  and 
burned  home,  sixty  days  to  wait  before  the  ground  would 

{'ivehima  mouthful  to  eat,  and  the  ever-present  danger  to 
iini8elf  and  family  of  death,  violence,  and  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  uncontrolled  bands  of  guerillas  that  roam 
the  country.  Most  of  these  starving  families,  moreover, 
consisted  solely  of  women  and  children.  Few  of  the  re- 
conccntrudos  ventured  back  into  the  couulry.  If  a naked 
child  were  placed  within  a fenced  field  and  told  to  sub- 
sist ou  wlmt  the  ground  produced  and  could  be  made  to 

firoduce  by  bis  efforts,  the  situation  of  tiiis  child  would 
>c  similar  to  that  of  the  reconcentrado  in  Cuba  if  be 
were  actually  allowed  to  go  to  the  country.  When  it  is 
learned  that  many  of  the  Spanish  military  commanders  of 
villages  and  towns  favored  Wevler  and  his  plans  nnd 
method  of  extermination,  that  to  their  belief  his  was  the 
only  way  to  end  the  war,  nnd  that  in  many  cases  Blanco’s 
modification  order  was  disregarded,  it  will  then  be  under- 
stood why  practically  none  of  the  reconcentrados  re- 
turned to  their  old  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
of  an  authentic  case  of  this  having  been  done. 

Cases  innumerable  can  be  quoted  where  men  have  asked 
in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  country.  In  a cer- 
tain town  sixteen  men  were  seeking  permission  to  go  out 
and  begin  work  on  their  farms.  After  three  weeks’  delay 
this  permission  was  granted  to  one  of  the  sixteen  appli- 
cants, an  American  citizen.  This  man  borrowed  fifty  Hol- 
lars to  buy  tools  nnd  provisions,  took  eight  men  with  him, 
and  repaired  to  his  old  farm,  some  ten  miles  away,  and 
began  to  make  charcoal.  He  personally  brought  down  his 
first  load  for  sale.  Upon  fiuisbing  this  business  be  start- 
ed to  return,  but  was  stopped.  No  explanation  was  given ; 


he  was  simply  told  he  could  not  go  back.  His  workmen 
waited  for  nlm  until  their  food  was  exhausted,  nnd  then 
mnde  their  way  back  into  town  ns  best  they  could.  This 
was  the  end  of  his  effort  to  provide  for  his  family. 

It  is  stated,  and  it  appears  to  be  a fuel  in  tliPN^Ktis  that 
came  under  my  notice,  that  the  rcconcentradosTtr  ■■  - 

lowed  to  leave  the  confines  for  the  day,  but  they  must  al- 
ways return  at  night.  If  tiiis  lilierly  were  accorded  in  nil 
villages,  nnd  the  people  were  given  the  use  of  tools  nnd 
supplied  with  seeds,  much  good  would  surely  result.  But 
tools  nnd  seeds  they  hnve  not.  and  their  efforts  to  obtuin 
food  from  the  country  are  necessarily  limited;  they  dig 
for  edible  roots,  they  snare  birds,  and  they  gather  fire- 
wood. At  all  times  those  who  thus  venture  forth  are  in 
danger  of  death  or  abuse  from  the  guerillas  and  insur- 
gents. 

As  a result  of  the  Blanco  modification,  the  cultivated 
zones  have,  to  a certain  limited  degree,  lieen  augmented, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  tiiis  cultivated  land  to  the 
remaining  reconcentrados  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  to- 
day there  are  far  fewer  mouths  to  feed  than  formerly. 
But  even  now  the  zones  are  miserably  insufficient.  Span- 
iards have  told  me  they  could  not  lie  extended,  because, 
were  this  done,  they  cofdd  not  then  be  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  the  rebels.  Tills  may  be  generally  true— 
In  some  cases  1 know  it  to  be  a fact— but  it  only  goes  to 
show  bow  little  of  the  country  is  actually  under  Spanish 
control. 

The  above  was  the  condition  of  the  Cuban  reconcen- 
trados when  the  American  relief  began  to  arrive  in  the 
island.  This  American  relief,  sent  by  our  people  for  the 
Cubans,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  $50,000  appro- 
priation of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  American  citizens  in 
Cuba,  the  good  effects  of  which  hnve  been  active  since 
May,  1897.  It  is  said  that,  seventeen  hundred  Americans 
have  been  very  materially  aided  by  tiiis  fund.  Many  of 
these  Americans  are  naiurnlized  citizens,  and  cannot  speak 
our  language.  It  has  been  sufficient  for  them  to  prove 
citizenship  to  receive  aid,  nnd  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
who  has  bad  this  distribution  in  hand  has  desijed  to  dis- 
criminate ngainst  these  sufferers  because  they  were  not 
natural-born  citizens  of  our  country.  Our  consul  in  Ma- 
tanzas lias  fed  three  hundred  nnd  five  American  citizens 
out  of  this  fund  since  May  24, 1897.  Out  of  tiiis  number 
six  only  hnve  died.  The  rations  served  out  were  simple, 
nnd  while  three  hundred  nnd  five  people  were  nctually  on 
the  lists,  Consul  Brice  tells  me  tlmt  some  weeks  twice 
that  number  have  been  fed  by  the  relief,  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  eligible  dividing  with  relatives  and  friends. 

There  is  on  record  but  one  case  of  violence  among  the 
starving  of  Matanzas  city.  In  October,  1897.  some  five 
hundred  of  the  reconcentrado  women  were  put  to  work 
by  the  mayor  at  filling  in  with  sand  a morass  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Their  wage  was  ten  cents  a day  to  each 
woman.  Wlieu  the  work  was  finished  the  women  went 
in  a body  to  the  mayor,  asking  him  what  was  to  become 
of  them  now  that  the  morass  was  filled  in  and  they  had 
no  more  money.  " I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered  the 
mayor.  The  women  were  persistent  in  their  demands  for 
work  or  fond,  and  the  mnyor  wns  alarmed  at  this  new 
feature  of  the  question.  Finally  he  suggested,  in  a mo- 
ment of  weakness,  that  the  city  market  was  full— let  them 
help  themselves  there.  He  was  taken  at  his  word ; in  a 
body  the  women  moved  on  the  surprised  market  men. 
Their  strength  was  in  their  numbers,  and  they  thoroughly 
cleared  out  the  stalls  be  Tore  the  surprised  venders  could  put 
up  the  shutters  or  drive  them  away. 

The  American  relief  to  the  reconcentrados  tlmt,  through 
the  agency  of  charitable  organizations  and  newspapers,  is 
now  being  sent  to  the  island  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
suffering.  Excellent  methods  for  the  distribution  of  this 
relief  hnve  been  perfected  by  Mr.  Louis  Klopsch,  of  the 
Chri*tian  Herald,  nnd  they  nre  now  in  full  operation. 
Mr.  Klopsch  has  obtained  reliable  reports  from  over  four 
hundred  towns  and  villnges  in  the  island,  setting  forth  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  place  and  the  number  of  the 
starving;  also  notes  as  to  how  the  smaller  places  can  be 
reached,  railroad  and  distribution  facilities,  etc.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  relief  in  Havana,  it  has  been  despatched 
without  tiie  loss  of  an  unnecessary  hour.  The  allowance 
of  food  was  one  pound  a day,  for  ten  days,  to  encli  suf- 
ferer. On  Marcli  25  twenty-three  car  loads  of  food  left 
Havana.  Each  town  nnd  village  on  the  lists  will  be  visited, 
soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  food,  by  representatives  of 
those  having  the  distribution  of  the  relief  in  linnd.  These 
representatives  will  perfect  arrangements  for  distribution, 
correct  errors  in  the  original  lists,  and  be  generally  active 
in  the  field.  During  the  week  of  March  27  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Klopsch  in  this  direction  resulted,  judging  from 
the  reliable  reports  at  present  obtainable,  in  the  feeding 
of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thousand  people  for 
ten  days.  Relief  from  this  country  promises  to  be  ample. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  people  in  Cuba  to-day  who  are  suffering  for 
want  of  food. 

. But  with  all  that  is  being  done,  with  the  active  work 
of  many  good  people  in  the  field,  and  the  almost  unlim- 
ited means  our  country  promises  to  place  in  their  hands, 
many  thousands  will  die  in  Cuba  during  the  next  few 
mouths  from  tiie  effects  of  starvation.  For  there  are 
thousands  who  are  so  far  gone  that  the  best  of  food  and 
attendance  could  not  save  them.  Tiie  position  of  these 
unfortunate  people  is  not  as  if  their  food-supply  had  been 
abruptly  and  entirely  cut  off  a few  weeks  ago;  those  wlm 
still  live  have  been  starving  for  many  months.  Their 
bodies  are  weakened,  and  disease  has  had  full  swav.  The 
appalling  number  of  deaths  from  starvation  in  Cuba,  the 
bright  sunny  Island  that  under  proper  conditions  could 
support  in  comfort  and  plenty  eight  millions  of  people, 
will  surely  be  swelled  by  many  more  thousands  before 
the  chapter  is  closed. 

Havana  itself  has  had  its  fair  share  of  reconcentrados. 
But,  for  several  reasons,  these  people  have  probably  suf- 
fered less  there  than  elsewhere.  Havana  has  felt  less 
the  ill  effects  of  war  than  many  interior  towns.  In  Ha- 
vana there  has  been  the  most  of  business  activity,  and, 
following  tiiis,  opportunity  for  work.  The  citizens  of 
the  capital  have  been  better  able  to  help  the  suffering  by 
personal  contribution.  Tiie  succor  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  slight  evidence  in  Havana.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  first  of  the  American  relief  wns  confined 
solely  to  Havana  ami  its  immediate  vicinity,  unfortunate- 
ly at  the  cost  of  increased  suffering  at  other  points,  whose 
resources  were  as  nothing,  and  whose  want  was  indescrib- 
able. Harold  Martin. 
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THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  CUBA. 


TW  TOT  since  mir  civil  wnr  hns  the  spectacle  been  pre- 
IV  1 sent<^Un  the  world  of  a great  producing  country 
1 — reduced  to  impotence  through  wnr  or  insurrec- 

tion.  The  wars  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
wngwt  since  18(10  have  concerned  large  numbers  of  men, 
wide  territories,  and  threatened  diversified  industries, 
but  the  effects  soon  wore  away,  and  the  immediate  dis- 
turbance was  not  great.  In  Cuba  alone  has  war  proved 
destructive  to  immense  interests,  and  has  wrought  with 
such  virulence  and  concentrated  intensity  as  in  two  years 
to  have  beggared  a people  living  in  one  of  nature’s  gar- 
den spots,  and  having  at  their  very  door  a market  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world.  With  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  Ohio,  containing  a population  about  one-half  that  of 
Massachusetts,  under  an  antiquated  and  oppressive  po- 
litical and  economic  rule  Cuba  has  attained  a high  com- 
mercial importance.  The  present  political  situation  of 
the  island  requires  no  description;  t lie  commercial  past 
and  possibilities  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  any  at- 
tempt t.n  weigh  its  relations"  to  he  maintained  with  the 
United  Slates.  Few  official  reports  of  the  trade  of  Cuba 
have  been  published,  and  it  is  only  from  fragmentary  re- 
turns and  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries  that  an 
approximately  correct  account  can  be  obtained. 

In  only  one  year,  1892,  have  the  returns  of  Cuban  trade 
been  distributed  by  countries  participating  in  that  trade, 
and  the  figures  must  be  accepted  with  that  doubt  which 
pertains  to  all  Cuban  statistics,  even  though  given  out 
as  official.  These  returns  were  ns  follows: 


Puerto  ltico  ... 
United  State*. . 

Eii-laml 

Germany 

France 

Canada  


$4,000,200 

779.600 

S,A9*',S00 

2,734,400 


11,983,600 

371,600 

16.680,200 

90,800 

718.200 

401.200 
817,800 


It  docs  not.  require  much  study  of  the  returns  of  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  Cuba  to  recognize  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  system  on  which  it  rests.  Insisting  that 
the  Cuban  market  shall  be  reserved  for  Spanish  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  no  market  is  conceded  in 
Spain  for  Cuban  products.  Further,  the  entire  carriage 
of  the  commerce  between  mother-country  and  dependency 
is  confined  to  vessels  flying  the  Spanish  flag,  and  generally 
owned  in  Spain.  The* result  is  inevitable.  Cuba,  grow- 
ing little  that  Spain  needs  or  will  tnke,  must  look  else- 
where for  a market,  and  so  comes  into  competition  with 
the  world.  The  prices  obtained  for  her  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  fruits  arc  not  determined  by  monopoly  conditions, 
hut  by  a strenuous  struggle  with  countries  producing 
similar  or  competing  articles.  The  beet  sugar  industry  of 
Continental  Europe  lias  nearly  ruined  the  cane  interests 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Cuba  has  been  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  same  destructive  influences.  It  has  only 
been  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  island  for  the  cane-cult- 
ure and  the  existence  of  a market  like  the  United  States 
that,  have  enabled  her  to  maintain,  and  even  to  increase, 
her  prod  union  in  the  face  of  obstacles  insuperable  to 
neighboring  islands  and  countries  not  possessed  of  as  great 
advantages. 

How  limited  and  inelastic  is  ihe  market  given  in  Spain 
to  Cuban  products  a few  statistics  will  show.  In  1881 
Spain  imported  from  Cuba  products  to  the  value  of 
$4,492,178,  of  which  only  $2895  was  carried  in  vessels 
other  than  Spanish.  Of  the  total  sum  $1,956,129  was  in 
sugar,  representing  14.479.124  kilograms,  and  $1,814,061 
was  in  tobacco.  No  other  single  item  gave  an  import  of 
8193,000,  the  nearest  to  that  sum  being  cocoa,  $163,700; 
woods.  $137,753:  and  spirits,  $109,057.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1891,  the  total  import  was  $7.193  173,  of  which 
84,243,140  was  in  sugar  (the  quantity  being  36.641,975 
kilograms);  tobacco, "$1,502, 31 2 ; cocoa,  $430,679;  and 
spirits.  $520,250.  Tins  would  have  represented  a fair 
rate  of  increase  had  there  been  any  assurance  of  a con- 
tinuance of  development.  In  1894,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the  island, 
the  returns  showed  no  notable  change  in  the  total,  but 
some  disquieting  alterations  in  the  details.  The  total 
import  was  $7,205,120,  an  increase  of  only  1 per 
cent,  over  the  return  for  1891.  The  sugar  takings  were 
82.918,700  (or  25,674,000  kilograms),  a decrease  of  more 
than  31  per  cent,  in  value,  and  29  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity; those  of  tobacco  were  $2,285,833,  nn  increase  of  52 
per  cent.,  due  in  great  part  to  tin?  needs  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  Spain ; and  cocoa  gave  a small  increase,  while 
spirits  a large  decrease.  It  was  evident  that  Cuba  could 
no  longer  look  to  Spain  to  take  even  the  small  share  of 
her  sugar  product  that  lmd  been  taken  in  the  past,  and 
only  in  tobacco  could  a market  be  looked  for— a market 
rnli-d  bv  a company  that  sought  its  own  profit  and  not 
the  profit  of  the  Cuban  planter. 

As  if  these  indications  of  serious  weakness  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  inquiry,  there  was  a marked  increase  in 
the  movement  from  Cuba  to  Spain  of  the  precious  metals. 
In  1*81  the  colony  sent  only  $51,376  in  gold  and  $9100 
in  silver.  In  1883  and  1885  about  $1,096,000  in  silver 
was  thus  exported,  hut  the  gold  movement  ceased.  From 
1886  to  1892  neither  metal  was  sent  from  the  island,  but 
$1,124,400  in  gold  was  sent  from  Spain,  and  beginning 
with  1891  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Cuba  of  silver  as- 
sumed lame  proportions,  incident  to  the  effort  of  the  ad- 
ministration lo  place  the  currency  and  the  finances  of  the 
island  upon  a firm  basis.  From  1891  to  1895  no  less  than 
813,71110. (Hit)  in  silver  lm<-  thu*  been  shipped,  and  in  1896 
the  enormous  sum  of  $24,228,640  in  silver  was  sent  to 
Cuba,  and  nearly  812.400,000  in  silver  and  gold  sent  from 
Cuba  to  Spain,  a movement  incident  to  the  military  ex- 
peditions sent  to  the  island.  This  movement  since  1884  is 
given  in  detail,  and  in  pcsetas(n  pesela=19. 3 cents  United 
States  money). 

In  illustration  of  t lie  close  monojtoly  maintained  by 
Spain  in  her  colonies,  and  the  importance  of  these  colonies 
to  export  interests,  some  comparisons  may  be  made  of  a 
few  leading  items.  In  1895  there  were  exported  from 
Spain  4.942.505  kilograms  of  white  cotton  goods.  Cuba 
received  3.520.416  kilograms.  Puerto  Rico  345,660  kilo- 
grams, ami  the  Philippine  Islands  1.004  297  kilograms — 
tin  time  dependencies  receiving  more  than  98  percent,, 
of  the  entire  export.  It  is  much  Ihe  same  with  other  tex- 
lifesy  and  only  to  these  colonies  can  Spain  export  them, 


protected  as  they  arc  by  tariff  and  navigation  laws  in- 
tended for  Spanish  benefit.  Of  the  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  1895,  amounting  to  $5,138,944,  the  three  colonies 
took  $5,014,930.  No  rice  or  wheat  Hour,  preserves  or 
sweets,  or  sueli  manufactures  as  soap,  paper,  paints,  and 
colors,  or  glass,  china,  or  earthen-ware  of  Spanish  export, 
find  any  market  outside  of  these  monopolized  colonies. 
In  1885  Cuba  received  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  exports 
from  Spain;  in  1895  the  proportion  rose  to  17  per  cent., 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  In  the  earlier  year  the 
three  colonies  took  one-eighth  of  the  exports  of  Spain, 
and  in  1895  no  less  than  27  per  cent. 

TOTAI,  TRADE  OF  SPAIN  AND  SHARK  OF  CUBA. 


Import*. 

Export*. 

Ewe-  of 

Total. 

From  Cuba, 

Total. 

To  Cuba. 

e„*rU. 

1884 

779,643,866 

19,721,813 

619,192,339 

52.778, 204 

33,056,451 

1885 

764,787,664 

39.673.705 

698,003,042 

04,963,029 

25,289,324 

1886 

888,206,950 

39,280,467 

727,349,885 

69.044.242 

.9,768,775 

1887 

811,211,708 

37,336,303 

722.1S1.712 

61,008,98(1 

28,667,677 

1888 

716.085,479 

35.980,680 

763,104,389 

65,096,728 

29,116,048 

1 1889 

806,311,424 

34,767,153 

896.855,826 

82,718,564 

1 47,951,411 

1 1890 

941,137,925 

44,661,814 

937,759,883 

86.426.S32 

41,866.013 

l 1891 

1,018,770.524 

87,270,329 

982,245,001 

114,860,862 

77,690,033 

1892 

850.63c, 978 

49.587.558 

77)9.503,976 

145,319,865 

95,731,797 

1S93 

770,745,408  | 

29,519,643 

709,706.877 

127,924.21 1 

98,404,508 

i 1894 

S04, 790.869  1 

37,643,110 

672,887,317 

1 17,061, S81 

79,418,771 

. 1898 

1 838,494,904 

37,181,893 

804.952,118 

136,261.640 

99,079.747 

| 1S96 

909,689,269  | 

83.75S.201 

1,023,252,447  ! 

255,904,875 

172,146,674 

The  ever-increasing  excess  of  imports  into  Cuba  from 
8pain  over  the  exports  from  Cuba  to  Spain  pointed  to  a 
coming  catastrophe  in  the  exchanges.  The  creation  of 
treasury  notes  (tons  du  tresor)  could  postpone  the  settle- 
ment, but  was  able  to  do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  greater 
exchange  difficulties  in  the  future.  It  was  a condition  of 
war  that  put  an  end  to  the  process,  and  the  unnatural 
conditions  then  introduced  favored  Spain.  For  every  con- 
sideration of  commerce  was  now  set  aside  in  her  efforts  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  against  her  authority. 

The  customs  laws  of  Cuba  must  he  studied  to  under- 
stand the  commercial  dependence  of  the  colony  on  the 
mother-country.  Prior  to  1882  imports  into  Cuba  paid 
duties  which  varied  not  only  with  the  country  of  origin, 
but  also  with  the  flag  of  the  carrying  vessel.  By  the 
system  introduced  in  1870  imports  were  divided  into  three 
groups  or  classes,  and  the  duties,  increased  in  later  years, 
were  in  1881  for  each  group  ns  follows: 


Spanlpli  products: 

In  Hpimlah  vesxels 
In  other  vessels. . . 
Foreign  products: 
la  Spanish  vessels 
In  oilier  vessels... 


Year. 

Wheat  flour 

Wine. 

Boot*  and  ,hoea. 

Cotton  rlotl,. 

1886... 

6.80T.080 

17,104,681 

9,977,888 

6,057,621 

188T- • . 

4,807,255 

12,S57,059 

10,210,976 

7,057,621 

1888... 

5,317,785 

10,824,677 

10,520,960 

9,014.4.84 

1889.. . 

0,873.995 

12.969,012 

13,774,352 

12,29S,133 

1890... 

9.428,638 

13,066,596 

13.247.040 

12,044,279 

1891... 

11,970,168 

11,960,699 

16,968,224 

17,247,163 

1892... 

372,950 

9,599.616 

21,906.624 

25,387,486 

1893... 

8,761.977 

21.450.S6S 

27.219.728 

1894... 

3,61S.3io 

8,211,591 

20,694,048  1 

22,396,115 

1896... 

20,826,882 

7,440,803 

17,249,760  1 

18,384,033 

Yet  they  must  feel  the  altered  condition  of  the  island 
even  more  than  the  regie  or  state  monopolies.  How  im- 
perfect is  the  revenue  system  or  this  great  colony  becomes 
evident  when  the  receipts  for  ihe  first  nine  months  of  the 
two  years  1894-5  and  1895-6— the  latest  available  returns 
—are  compared : 


1994-1895.  | 

2,767.119 

8,414,872 

1,062,359 

854,980 

58,480 

Contribution!!  nnd  Imposts 

Customs 

Monopolies 

Lotteries 

Other 

Total 

Pla*trw. 

3.849,112 
9,320,693 
1,812,481 
1,668,709 
| 69,765 

16,116.720 

18,157,810 

TbG  third  group, where  the  difference  was  largest,  com- 
prised the  textiles.  No  competition  could  be  had  under 
such  duties. 

In  1882  a new  arrangement  was  made  by  the  leyes  de  re- 
latione*.  The  discriminating  duty  by  nags  was  to  be 
abolished  gradually;  but  commercial  arrangements  made 
with  the  United  Stales  in  1884, with  England  in  1886,  and 
enjoyed  by  France  and  Germany  under  the  most- favored- 
nation  clause,  practically  wiped  out  these  duties,  leaving 
Spanish  products  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign,  ana 
thus  enjoying  no  protection.  A new  tariff,  framed  in 
1892,  freed  Spanish  products  from  all  duties,  and  levied 
what  proved  to  be  nearly  prohibitive  rates  on  foreign 
products  that  could  come  into  competition  with  similar 
products  of  Spain.  The  concession  made  to  the  United 
States  in  1891  on  flour  put  an  end  to  imports  of  this  arti- 
cle from  the  mother-count ry.  but  the  abrogation  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  in  1894  restored  the  trade  to  Spain. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  exports  of  the  four  leading  items 
in  this  trade  of  Spain  with  Cuba  are  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table; 

EXPORTS  FROM  SPAIN  TO  CUBA. 

(In  pesetas;  a peseta  eqnols  19.3  cents  U.  S.  money.) 


The  duties  on  imports  constitute  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Cuban  revenue.  Without  them  the  island 
would  be  a full  charge  on  the  mother-country,  and  even 
with  them  an  annual  deficit  occurred.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1894-5  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  full  year  were 
$21,656,000,  a not  unfavorable  return  compared  with 
previous  years.  Of  this  sum  $12,173,320  w’as  obtained 
from  customs,  and  $6,080,248  from  other  taxes  and  im- 
posts. The  lotteries  yielded  $1,563,870,  and  the  regie,  or 
farmed  revenues.  $1  .669.592.  From  these  four  sources 
more  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  was  derived. 

A mere  glance  at  these  sources  indicates  their  weak- 
ness. It  was  a mistake  to  frame  the  revenue  system  for  the 
colony  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  mother-country.  The 
conditions  at  home  made  such  fiscal  instruments  as  lot- 
teries and  monopolies  possible,  and  profitable  even  at  this 
late  day.  But  the  plantations  of  the  colony  did  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  such  methods.  A monopoly  in  sale 
could  not  be  other  than  oppressive,  and  a monopoly  in 
produciion  or  manufacture  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
lottery  appealed  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  population,  and  produced  more  demoraliza- 
tion than  revenue.  If  the  financial  system  was  weak  in 
a time  of  peace,  it  was  certain  to  fail  in  a time  of  trouble. 
Commerce  has  been  sadly  disorganized  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  with  production  kept  down  by  force  and  the 
population  beggared  by  martial  law  or  a law  of  terror, 
no  internal  taxes  could  continue  to  be  productive  of  reve- 
nue. Lotteries  are  of  secondary  importance,  but  have 
ever  appealed  to  the  Spanish  gambler,  for  they  offer  the 
excitement  of  a game  of  chance,  and  at  very  small  cost. 
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Here  is  a decrease  of  more  than  one-sixth  established  in 
a single  year,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  as  heavy  a 
diminution  in  receipts  for  the  year  1896-7.  The  framing 
of  a budget  for  Cuba  has  become  a mere  form,  and  always 
makes  a show  of  returns  as  liigh  as  had  been  received  in 
the  years  of  peace  and  fair  prosperity.  But  the  results 
have  proved  most  disappointing,  and  must  continue  to 
do  so  while  a state  of  war  and  disorganized  production 
nnd  commerce  last.  In  any  event,  a tariff  must  be  the 
foundal ion -stone  of  the  revenue  system,  and  heuce  the 
intimate  connection  between  revenue  and  commerce. 

The  limitations  imposed  on  Cuban  foreign  commerce 
may  be  shown  in  the  trade  statistics  of  other  countries. 
England,  the  most  important  commercial  power  in  the 
world,  finds  little  in  Cuba  to  buy  for  her  own  consump- 
tion or  for  use  in  her  industries.  She  is  a much  better 
customer  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  she  obtains 
nearly  one-half  of  her  imports  of  hemp,  her  largest  single 
import  of  unrefined  sugar,  and  some  tobacco  and  oil  nuts, 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  $7,500,000  a year.  From 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  (the  islands  arc  not  separated  in 
the  trade  returns)  the  total  import  in  1896  was  only  $179,- 
205,  and  the  largest  movement  in  any  single  year  since 
1889  was  in  1894,  when  the  value  of  imports  rose  to 
$1,119,880.  Prior  to  1883  the  import  was  much  larger, 
but  the  growth  of  the  beet  root  industry  in  Continental 
Europe  crowded  the  cane  product  from  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  only  a small  quantity  is  now  obtained  from  Cuba. 
In  times  of  peace  this  item  of  raw  sugar  was  the  most  im- 
portant article  in  this  trade,  but  230,000  hundred -weight 
would  be  considered  a heavy  movement,  representing  a 
value  of  about  $828,000.  Apart  from  sugar,  the  only- 
product  largely  dealt  in  is  mahogany.  A year  in  which 
the  United  Kingdom  would  take  Cuban  products  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a very  fa- 
vorable one  for  Cuba. 

As  an  exporter  England  has  a larger  interest  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  In  a fair  year  $18,000,000  would 
represent  her  exports  to  them,  ana  these  exports  would  be 
almost  equally  divided  between  her  own  produce  and 
manufactures  and  foreign  orcoloninl  merchandise  passing 
through  English  hands.  Foods,  especially  rice,  cured  or 
salted  fish  and  meats,  and  cheese,  are  all  of  foreign  or 
colonial  origin.  The  textiles  of  cotton,  wool,  nnd  flnx, 
iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  and  machinery,  are  entire- 
ly of  British  mnke.  Naturally  the  insurrection  lias  greatly 
affected  the  demand  for  these  producls,  and  the  British 
exports  to  both  islnnds  have  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-lmlf  the  amount  exported  in  1892.  It  is  evident  that 
little  encouragement  to  Cuban  production  on  the  old  lines 
can  be  found  in  English  commerce. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a better  consumer  of  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rican  products  than  purveyor  for  Cuban 
markets.  Naturally,  having  sugar  colonies  of  her  own 
and  a great  overgrown  beet  industry  at  home,  she  takes 
no  Cuban  sugar.  Of  the  three  leading  items  of  import — 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  sponges— which  made  up  84  percent, 
of  the  general  imports  and  92  percent,  of  the  special  im- 
ports from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  only  two— tobacco  and 
sponges — are  so  distinctly  Cuban  products  that  they  could 
be  assigned  lo  that  island.  The  imports  of  these  two  ar- 
ticles amounted  to  less  than  $950,000  in  1890,  and  in  only 
one  year  since  1880  have  they  amounted  to  $1,000,000. 
The  value  of  all  imports  into  France  from  Cuba  nnd 
Puerto  Rico  was  $3,458,203  in  1896.  of  which  $2,224,770 
was  for  consumption  in  France.  This  was  the  largest 
import  since  1890,  and  was  due  to  nn  unusually  heavy 
tnking  of  coffee,  more  probably  from  Puerto  Rico  than 
from  the  sister  colony. 

The  total  export  from  France  to  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies was  $447,440  in  1896,  or  less  than  one-lmlf  the  import 
value.  Of  this  sum  $342,776,  or  about  77  per  cent.,  was 
in  French  produce  or  manufactures.  The  movement  was 
remarkably  small,  only  one-fifth  what  would  be  regarded 
ns  the  transactions  of  an  average  year.  These  exporis 
are  almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  nnd  of  those  finer 
or  more  peculiar  grades  known  generally  ns  “Paris  arii- 
cles.”  Neither  as  an  importer  nor  as  an  exporter  does 
France  enter  into  competition  witli  the  United  States  in 
Cuban  markets,  and  may  be  set  aside  as  a negligible  quan- 
tity. 

Germany,  the  third  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of 
Europe,  is  also  a larger  tnker  of  West  Indian  producls 
than  supplier  of  those  markets.  As  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land and  Frunce,  the  trade  with  the  two  islands  belonging 
to  Spain  is  entered  under  one  head,  but  the  commodities 
most  largely  concerned  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  source.  Since  1890  the  special  imports  into  Germany 
from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  have  averaged  $2,960,000, 
and  have  been  heavier  in  the  more  recent  years.  Tobacco 
is  the  one  very  large  article  ($2,124,000  in  1896),  and,  with 
skins,  woods,  and  coffee,  makes  more  than  96  per  cent,  of 
the  total  import.  Certainly  all  the  tobacco  and  a very 
large  part  of  the  skins  are  of  Cuban  origin,  but  the  other 
articles  are  in  large  part  from  Puerto  Rico. 

In  no  year  lias  Germany  exported  to  Cuba  nnd  Puerto 
Rico  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  them.  Aggressive  and  successful  as  the 
exporters  of  Germany  have  been  in  other  markets,  they 
have  met  with  little  encouragement  from  the  colonies  of 
Spain.  Beginning  with  a special  export  of  $1,190,000  in 
1889,  the  first  year  in  which  the  islnnds  were  separately 
given  in  the  trade  returns,  it  increased  to  $1,428,000  in 
1892.  only  to  fall  to  $1,071,000  in  1890.  Outside  of  rice 
(of  foreign  production),  copper,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and 
paper,  there  is  no  important  article  of  export  to  be  men- 
tioned. Germany  is  not  a factor  in  Cuban  commerce,  and 
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cannot  be  looked  upon  ns  having  immediate  interests  or 
offerintr  encouragement  to  it. 

Iu  1896  the  three  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe 
purchased  for  their  own  consumption  products  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  to  the  value  of  $5,525,941,  and  these 

g rod  lifts  (outside  of  tobacco)  were  largely  obtained  from 
'uerlo  Rico.  In  the  same  year  they  exported  to  these 
islands  commodities  to  the  value  of  $7,255,621,  making  a 
total  transaction  of  $12,781,562— a sum  not  equal  to  the 
annual  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Switzerland. 
As  the  year  1896  was  an  unfavorable  year,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  take  the  years  of  largest  transactions  with 
each  country  since  1886.  The  total  imports  from  the 
Bpanish  West  Indies  on  this  calculation  were  $7,506,703, 
and  the  exports  were  $17,848,968,  or  a total  movement  of 
merchandise  of  $25,855,671.  Such  a comparison  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  it  is  the  export  trade  from  Europe  to 
these  islands  that  has  suffered  by  the  insurrection,  while 
the  import  interests,  though  seriously  affected,  have  better 
withstood  the  stress  of  war.  It  is  also  of  interest  as  prov- 
ing that  Spain,  in  1896,  when  food  and  munitions  of  war 
had  increased  her  exports  of  merchandise  beyond  the  aver- 
age, did  not  enjoy  a larger  market  in  Cuba  than  the  three 

Rowers  of  Europe  had  held  in  the  best  years  in  the  two 
ilands.  For  in  1896  Spain'  sent  to  Cuba  in  merchandise 
$26,892,000,  and  received  from  Cuba  only  $4,379,643.  To 
such  a pass  has  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother-coun- 
try brought  her  trade  with  the  dependency. 

In  Europe  Cuba  finds  a very  limited  market  for  her 
chief  product,  sugar,  and  this  market  is  yearly  becoming 
smaller  through  the  strenuous  and  successful,  though  cost- 
ly, effort  of  four  countries  to  produce  sufficient  beet  sugar 
to  meet  the  possible  requirements  of  all  Europe.  It  is  to 
the  Uuited  States  alone  that  Cuba  can  sell  her  cane  pro- 
duct, and  this  one  circumstance  brings  the  island  into 
closer  commercial  relations  with  us  than  with  the  mother- 
country  and  all  Europe  combined.  The  limit  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  growing  sugar  in  the  island  has  never  been 
fully  tested.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  and 
British  sugar  colonies  introduced  such  a disturbing  influ- 
ence in  their  labor  arrangements  as  to  give  Cuba,  where 
slavery  and  the  equally  vicious  coolie  system  continued 
until  absolutely  abolished  in  1886.  rt  great  opening  in  de- 
veloping the  sugar  interest.  In  1886  the  crop  was  placed 
at  700,000  tons;  in  1893  it  had  increased  to 840,000  tons— a 
not  striking  increase,  considering  the  stimulus  offered  by 
free  sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  next  year  the  crop 
rose  to  1,087,000  tons— high-water  mark — nearly  equalled 
in  1895  with  1.040.000  tons.  The  insurrection  ruined  the 
sugar  interest,  bringing  the  production  down  to  240,000 
tons  in  1896,  and  almost  crushing  it  out  in  1897. 

Nearly  all  the  tobacco  is  taken  by  the  United  States. 
The  export  of  leaf  in  1893  was  placed  at  227,865  bales,  of 
cigars  147,365,000,  and  a very  large  quantity — 45.000,000 
packages— of  cigarettes.  Woods(chiefly  mahogany),  honey, 
wax,  and  fruits  make  up  the  balauce  of  Cuban  exports. 
The  total  trade  of  Cuba  for  three  years,  as  given  in  official 
documents,  was — 


Year. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

1892 

1894  

1895  

$52,10I,6S2 

87,910,000 

69,574,080 

$S3,01S,22S 

104.638.000 

103.249.000 

The  returns  of  the  largest  trade  year  with  England, 
France,  and  Germany  show  that  these  three  countries 
took  about  7 per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  from  Cuba, 
and  supplied  20  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  Including 
Spain's  share  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  we  find  that  the 
four  nations  took  about  one-tenth  of  Cuba's  exports,  and 
supplied  nearly  one-half  of  her  imports. 

To  this  point  the  commercial  interests  of  Europe  in 
Cuba  have  alone  been  considered.  It  now  remains  to 
show  the  position  occupied  by  the  United  States.* 

The  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  increased 
most  rapidly  between  1871  and  1880.  While  the  average 
annual  import  into  the  United  Stales  from  1861-70  was 
$38,219,500,  the  average  from  1871-80  was  $65,970,800, 
an  increase  of  72.6  per  cent.  The  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  1874  with  $85,428,097.  a figure  never  ap- 
proached before  or  since  that  year.  Just  twenty  years 
later,  in  1893,  the  value  of  the  imports  rose  to  $78,706,506. 
a second  record  in  this  commerce;  but  in  the  interval 
the  ten-year  average  had  fallen  from  the  $65,970,300  of 
1871-80  to  $55,436,360  of  1881-90,  and  $69,380,400  for  the 
five  years  1891-5.  These  figures  alone  show  that  it  is 
the  United  States,  and  not  Europe,  that  has  given  Cuba  its 
commercial  standing  and  opportunity. 

This  trade  is,  however,  curiously  restricted  on  the  part 
of  Cuba,  for  it  rests  upon  three  articles— sugar,  tobacco, 
and  fruits.  In  only  one  of  these  articles  may  Cuba  be 
said  to  possess  a monopoly  — tobacco.  All  attempts  to 
produce  “ Havana ” tobacco  elsewhere  have  failed,  as  the 
plant  undergoes  some  change  when  transferred  to  other 
soils.  While  it  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  leaf  com- 
ing as  “Havana”  is  really  a product  of  Puerto  Rico, 
miide  up  into  cigars  in  Cuba,  yet  the  tobacco  of  the  Cuban 
valley  holds  a natural  and  deserved  eminence  over  other 
qualities.  The  quantity  imported  in  1896  — 26.748,911 
pounds — was  the  largest  transaction  in  a single  year,  rep- 
resenting a value  of  $10,549,030,  and  constituting  97  per 
cent,  of  the  total  import  of  leaf,  other  than  wrappers. 
Nearly  $3,000,000  more  as  manufactured  tobacco,  chiefly 
cigars,  is  brought  in  from  Cuba  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. A rough  estimate  would  give  the  number  of  cigars 
thus  imported  from  Cuba  at  52.000,000,  constituting  a 
small  number  when  compared  with  the  domestic  product, 
4,000,000,000  in  1897,  yet  exercising  a very  important  in- 
fluence in  the  market. 

In  supplying  the  United  Stales  with  fruits  Cuba  occu- 
pied a secondary  position.  In  bananas  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Central  America  surpassed  her,  and  the  oranges 
and  cocoanuls  of  the  island  could  not  compete  iu  quality 
with  like  products  of  the  neighboring  countries,  like  Mex- 
ico and  Colombia,  or  of  the  British  islands.  In  other 
lines,  such  ns  asphaltum,  hides  and  skins,  vegetables, 
and  cabinet  woods,  Cuba  held  an  important  but  by  no 
means  dominant  position  in  our  imports,  and  would  hard- 
ly be  appreciably  missed  were  the  trude  iu  these  articles 
to  cease,  as  indeed  it  has  done  to  a great  extent  since 
1896.  The  iron  ore  from  Cuba  is  the  only  quality  of  ore 
brought  into  the  Uuited  States  in  large  quantities,  having 

•The  trade  returns  of  European  countries  are  for  calendar  years ; 
those  of  the  Uuited  States  are  for  fiscal  years,  from  July  1 to  June  30. 


a composition  peculiarly  fitting  it  for  use  in  the  furnaces 
of  the  coast. 

So  that,  when  sifted  down,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  rests  upon  two  items,  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  of  these  the  more  important  is  sugar.  In 
1894,  when  the  proposal  to  restore  a duty  upon  imported 
sugar  was  pending,  and  the  world  was  searched  for  raw 
sugars  to  be  lauded  in  the  United  States  before  the  duty 
became  effective,  Cuba  supplied  2,274,135,000  pounds. 
When  it  is  stated  that  the  importations  ranking  next  in 
importance  were  305,855,000  pounds  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  258.958,000  pounds  from  Germany,  it  is  easily 
seen  what  the  sugar  of  Cuba  meant  to  the  United  Slates. 
In  the  twelve  months  of  1894  the  imports  of  raw  sugars 
from  all  sources  were  3,482,093,821  pounds,  of  which 
313,116,052  pounds  were  the  product  of  the  beet  root. 
Thus  Cuba  supplied  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  caue  im- 
ports, and  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugars. 

Nothing  can  bring  into  clearer  light  the  terrible  results 
of  the  insurrection  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  island 
than  a comparison  of  the  movement  of  sugar  in  1897  with 
that  of  1894.  It  is  well  known  how  both  Spanish  and 
Cubans  sought  to  produce  a moral  as  well  as  physical 
effect  by  preventing  the  planting  and  gathering  of  the 
cane.  Only  the  trade  returns  can  give  some  appreciation 
of  the  destructive  effect  of  this  policy.  In  1897  Cuba 
sent  to  the  United  States  420,490,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
or  less  than  one-fifth  the  quantity  sent  in  1894.  Among 
cane-producing  countries  this  import  was  exceeded  by  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  British  East  Indies.  Cuba  sup- 
plied only  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  cane  sugar, 
ami  less  than  10  percent,  of  the  imports  of  all  raw  sugars. 
In  place  of  receiving  $63,000,000  for  the  sugar  exported 
to  the  United  States,  as  it  did  in  1894,  Cuba  received  only 
$10,000,000  for  its  sending  in  1897.  The  ability  of  the 
island  to  pay  its  charges  of  debt  and  administration,  and 
to  feed  the  “carpet-baggers”  and  absentee  planters,  to 
support  a host  of  useless  but  hungry  and  rapacious  officials 
sent  out  from  Spain,  depended  upon  this  remittance  for 
sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  United  States.  At  least 
$55,000,000  a year  has  been  lost  to  Cuba  in  these  two 
articles  alone,  and  an  island  rich  in  tested  possibilities  is 
doomed  to  an  economic  destruction  while  Spain  holds 
dominion. 

For  it  is  the  market  of  the  United  States  alone  that  can 
make  Cuba  bloom  into  profit.  All  Europe  combined  can- 
not do  it,  as  the  one  great  interest  of  the  island  competes 
with  a special  industry  of  Continental  Europe — the  beet- 
root industry— an  economic  nightmare  that  has  more  than 
once  threatened  the  state  treasuries  with  ruin,  nnd  pro- 
duced more  diplomatic  negotiation  than  could  a question 
of  territory.  The  huge  overfattened  monstrosity  which 
each  nation  hoped  to  use  offensively  against  its  neighbors 
has  turned  upon  its  creators,  and  would  veto  any  propo- 
sition to  give  Cuba  even  a small  part  of  the  home  markets. 
All  Europe,  too,  is  combined  against  the  free  sale  of  the 
second  large  item  in  Cuban  economy,  for  the  slate  monop- 
oly (regie)  in  the  lending  nations  of  the  Continent  control 
with  au  iron  hand  the  import,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  the 
weed.  No  statesmanship  based  upon  sentiment  or  upon 
economic  considerations  on  the  part  of  Europe  can  give 
Cuba  what  she  needs,  and  what  she  must  have  if  she  is  to 
remain  a factor  in  the  world’s  commerce.  No  decree  of 
Spain,  no  system  of  tariff  duties  or  navigation  regulations 
or  commercial  prohibition,  can  have  effect  in  affecting  this 
overshadowing  influence  of  the  United  States  over  the 
commercial  destinies  of  Cuba. 

In  the  supply  of  Cuba  with  her  chief  needs  in  food  and 
machinery  the  United  States  should  also  stand  first.  A 
natural  protection  of  distance,  as  well  as  a natural  advan- 
tage in  production,  should  establish  this  commerce  on 
grounds  which  no  other  country  could  well  contest  unless 
favored  by  tariff  laws  that,  would  work  more  injury  to  the 
producers  than  benefit  to  the  monopolists.  In  1894,  a year 
of  fair  trade,  the  expr  its  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
were  $19,855,237.  Of  this  total  more  than  one-half  was 
composed  of  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms, 
breadstuffs  and  provisions,  wood  and  coal.  Of  articles  of 
minor  importance  the  movement  was  large,  but  need  not 
be  specified;  for  the  opportunities  for  increasing  ihe  ex- 
port must  first  lie  with  food  (especially  flour)  and  ma- 
chinery. With  the  pacification  of  the  island  the  demand 
will  develop  in  many  directions;  and  witli  the  burden- 
some and  discriminating  customs  duties  repealed,  the 
United  States  should  be  in  a position  to  avail  itself  of  its 
natural  ability  to  enjoy  the  offerings  of  the  Cuban  mar- 
ket. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  annexation  closely  connected  with 
this  commercial  supremacy.  As  a dependency  of  another 
power,  and  under  a system  of  maladministration,  Cuba  de- 
veloped into  its  commercial  eminence;  and  even  those  ad- 
verse influences  could  not  seriously  interfere  with  this  de- 
velopment. As  an  independent  power,  working  out  its 
own  political  salvation,  the  economic  ability  would  still 
remain,  and  probably  be  even  more  active  when  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Spanish  commercial  policy  have  been  laid 
aside.  The  immense  sales  of  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the 
ever-increasing  demand  in  the  United  States  for  tropical 
fruits  would  give  Cuba  a commercial  standing  and  finan- 
cial credit  that  would  be  a guarantee  of  power  and  safety. 
As  a Territory  or  a State  of  the  Union,  Cuba  could  only 
bring  with  it  a train  of  political  aud  financial  problems  of 
serious  import  and  high  difficulty. 


ROSE  DATES. 

Fewt  persons  who  are  more  than  a little  fond  of  par- 
ticular varieties  of  roses  are  aware  of  how  recent  is  a 
really  strong  individuality  in  foreign  varieties  of  their 
favorite  flower. 

The  “ Gloire  de  Dijon ” dales  from  1853.  The  “Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot.  ” was  offered  to  the  public  in  1859.  The 
“Marechal  Niel”  (which  beautiful  rose  seems  lately  un- 
justly out  of  vogue)  was  perfected  in  1864.  “ La  France  ” 

came  in  1868.  The  “Madame  Isaac-Pereire”  is  of  1880. 
“La  Reine”  is  almost  the  oldest  of  the  hybrids  still  be- 
loved, having  made  its  success  iu  1843. 

The  new  and  assumed  varieties  now  put  forth  annually 
still  reach  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  no  decisive  characteristics  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  against  others.  The  “American 
Beauty  ” and  "Catherine  Mcrmet”  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant additions  within  a few'  seasons  to  the  general  cata- 
logue, uud  not  yet  in  universal  favor. 


ART. 

NOTES  AT  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  exhibition  compares 
unfavorably  with  those  of  other  societies  that  have  been 
recently  held.  Whereas  they  have  possessed  the  quali- 
ties of  progressiveness,  not  in  the  direction  of  following 
new  fads,  but  in  the  sounder  one  of  higher  aims  and  mu- 
turer  fulfilment,  the  Academy,  as  represented  by  the 
present  exhibition,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  perfune- 
toriness,  mediocrity,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  trashincss. 
The  younger  and  stronger  elements,  which  are  its  chief 
hopes,  have  not  on  this  occasion  come  forward  in  suffi 
cient  numbers  or  with  sufficient  force  to  vitalize  the  dead 
wood.  There  is  a dreary  dead  level  of  apathy,  from  which 
one  is  too  often  startled*  into  a feeling  of  painful  surprise 
that  the  committee  should  have  presumed  so  far  upon  the 
credulity  or  indifference  of  the  public  as  to  permit  the 
hanging  of  certain  pictures.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a few  exhibits  which  speak  with  such  authority  that 
the  impression  left  by  the  whole  exhibition  is  mainly  a 
remembrance  of  them. 

One  of  these  is  Mr.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith's  “Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Beckwith.”  The  lady  stands  in  front  of  a gilded 
chair  upholstered  in  crimson  damask.  She  is  dressed  in 
black  skirt  with  a bodice  of  deep  blue  velvet,  and  a boa 
and  muff  of  brown  fur.  The  pose  is  very  dignified,  and 
the  general  air  gracious  nnd  womanly.  * The  textures 
throughout  are  painted  with  magnificent  assurance,  and 
the  picture,  as  a whole,  is  full  of  force  and  persuasive 
charm.  The  same  qualities  are  apparent  in  Mr.  Walter 
Shirlaw’s  “In  Church” — the  figure  of  a lady  iu  black 
sitting  on  a bench  of  time-stained  oak,  with  *a  quaintly 
fushioned  hat  tied  with  ribbons  under  the  chin  of  a sweet 
aud  serious  face.  The  hands  are  crossed,  one  holding  a 
handkerchief,  and  the  other  lying  upon  an  open  hook. 
The  picture  is  a beautiful  example  of  Mr.  Shirlaw’s  ma- 
tured and  enrnest  method.  There  is  a sober  luxury  in  the 
blending  of  the  rich  dark  tones,  relieved  by  a delicate  ani- 
mation of  reflected  lights,  and  little  accidents  or  studied 
surprises  of  effect.  Out  of  the  strenuous  earnestness  of  this 
well-pondered  harmony  of  deep  tones  the  face  and  hands 
steal  with  a tenderness,  almost  playfulness,  that  is  quite 
bewitching.  The  Hallgarten  Prize  of  $300,  for  the  best 
picture  in  oil-colors  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an 
American  citizen  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  is  award- 
ed this  year  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid  for  his  “ Dawn.”  This  is 
a ceiling  panel,  about  eight  by  six  feel,  representing  the 
rosy-fingered  goddess  stepping  into  her  chariot,  and  light  - 
ing her  torch  from  the  flame-bowl  held  by  another  girlish 
figure.  The  latter  symbolizes  the  source  of  light;  at  the 
same  time,  of  life,  for  a little  child  is  nestling  at  her  feet; 
aud  of  beauty  also,  ns  suggested  by  a peacock.  The  pic- 
ture is  finely  composed,  with  large  masses  and  fluent  lines 
of  movement,  and  the  coloring  is  dainty,  animated,  and  yet 
very  dignified.  The  girlish  figures  are  exquisitely  pure 
aud  beautiful  in  type,  and  accord  well  with  the  symbolical 
subject  and  the  sensitive  grace  with  which  it  is  treated. 

“ In  the  Studio,”  by  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  has  all  the 
spontaneity  nnd  freshness  which  characterize  his  pictures, 
and  is  carried  further  than  many,  with  a brilliant  arrange- 
ment of  color  that  is  thoroughly  decorative.  The  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  Prize  of  $300,  for  the  best  American  figure 
composition  painted  in  the  United  States  by  an  American 
citizen,  without  limit  of  age,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott H.  Thayer.  It  is  rather  a stretching  of  terms  to  call 
his  portrait  of  a lady,  shown  as  far  as  the  waist,  a “ figure 
composition”;  and  the  work,  though  very  serious  in  in- 
tention, has  been  scarcely  carried  to  the  point  of  comple- 
tion. There  is  much  force  shown  in  the  conception  and 
treatment,  and  a charming  sentiment  runs  through  the 
picture;  but  the  face,  notwithstanding  its  great  beauty,  is 
much  marred  by  the  almost  brutal  indication  of  shadows. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable  canvases  is  a “Child  Sewing." 
by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson.  It  is  tender  and  sparkling*  in 
color,  the 'face  and  pose  are  lovably  childlike,  nnd  al- 
though little  more  than  a sketch,  it  is  painted  with  won- 
derful decision,  and  from  the  requisite  distance  counts  ns 
a very  beautiful  picture.  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Ward  contrib- 
utes one  of  his  brilliant  records -of  skilfully  arranged 
facts,  under  the  title  of  the  “Coppersmith  aud  Mr.  J. 
G.  Brown  a strongly  executed  record  of  facts,  as  his  fancy 
sees  them — two  gamins  playing  with  a dog. 

The  most  important  landscape  is  the  late  Mr.  William 
L.  PicknelPs  “Banks  of  the  Loing,”  a stretch  of  river, 
with  towing-path  on  one  side  nnd  hills  on  the  other, 
bathed  in  warm  sunshine,  and  full  of  the  health  and 
peacefulness  of  country.  Mr.  Howard  Russell  Butler, 
whose  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy 
is  announced,  is  represented  by  “ The  Sea  at  Evening,"  a 
very  important  and  beautiful  picture  of  rosy  sky  and 
curling  waves,  limpid  as  well  as  opalescent.  “ A Spring 
Idyl,”  by  Mr.  George  H.  Smillie,  is  a grateful  piece  of 
fresh  and  vigorous  painting,  nnd  “A  Moonlight  Night” 
a good  example  of  luminous  gloom,  such  as  Mr.  Louis 
Paul  Dessau  depicts  with  so  much  feeling  nnd  truthful- 
ness. The  “ Sunshine,”  by  Mr.  B.  West  Clincdinst,  is 
almost  more  of  a decorative  panel  than  a landscape,  for  it 
is  painted  very  nearly  on  one  plane;  but  it  is  very  charm- 
ing, composed  with  a certain  demure  playfulness,  and 
warm  and  vivacious  in  color.  Mr.  C.  Harry  Eaton’s 
“ By  the  old  Bridge  ” is  a pleasing  landscape,  full  of  cool 
lush  vegetation;  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Laurence’s  “ Setting  Snn, 
Coast  of  Cornwall.”  a glow  of  misty  colors,  very  lovely, 
but  covering  possibly  too  much  canvas  for  the  subject. 
“ Moonrise  in  August  ” is  an  example  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Coffin’s 
earnest  study  of  nature,  caught  as  it  were  in  her  secret 
moments  when  none  but  the  poet  or  the  artist  is  abroad 
to  pry  upon  her.  Mr.  J.  II.  Twachtman  shows  a remark- 
able picture  of  “ Niagara  Falls,”  in  which  the  plunge  of 
the  torrent,  contrasting  cloud  of  spray,  and  the  slip  and 
fall  of  the  smaller  streams  of  water  are  finely  expressed. 
Color,  movement,  weight,  are  all  depicted,  though,  as  seen 
at  night,  the  picture  seems  to  be  deficient  in  moisture.  In 
“ Spirit  of  the  Night,”  a naked  child  standing  with  up- 
lifted hands  in  front  of  a stretch  of  silvery  sea,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Harrison  has  conceived  a beautiful  thought,  but 
scarcely  expressed  it  fully.  The  reason  may  be  the  want, 
of  beauty  in  the  child’s  figure,  which  disagreeably  attracts 
the  eye.  Still,  it  is  a picture  for  which  one  is  grateful. 
One  more  landscape  must  be  mentioned  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary— “The  Mill  Pond,’'  by  Mr.  J.  Appleton  Brown,  gra- 
ciously tranquil  aud  tender.  Ciiaklks  II.  Caefin. 
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REV.  GILBERT  REID, 
Peking. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHINA. 

Unusual  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  affairs 
in  the  Far  East.  The  greatest  diplomats  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  have  suddenly  been  brought  face  to  face  with 

a strange  medley  of  unex  ■ 
pected  complications, con- 
cen tinted  in  the  ancient 
empire  of  China.  The 
people  of  that  country, 
hitherto  intensely  conser- 
vative, have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  move  with 
the  great  movements  of 
the  world  and  the  time. 
Conditions  have  changed, 
and  with  the  change  have 
arisen  new  opportunities 
along  lines  of  progress, 
enlightenment,  ana  re- 
form. Whoever  would 
seek  to  use  time,  money, 
and  energy  with  the  least 
possible  waste  must  note 
the  new  conditions  and  meet  the  new  opportunities.  What 
may  have  been  best  a few  years  ago  may  not  be  best 
to-day. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  present  time  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Far  East,  a company  of  men,  resident  in 
China,  have  combined  in  the  effort  to' establish  in  the  city 
of  Peking  the  International  Institute  of  China.  Already 
men  connected  with  the  nationalities  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  on 
the  committees  to  further  the  interests  of  the  proposed  in- 
stitute. Men  of  other  nationalities  have  shown  their  en- 
dorsement of  the  work  by  contributing  to  it.  Men  who 
are  sincere  in  their  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  to  strengthen  the  Chinese  government 
have  come  forward  to  show  their  good-will  toward  this 
new  enterprise. 

This  International  Institute,  to  be  started  in  the  capital 
of  China,  is  a combination  of  various  features  distinct  in 
other  lands.  First,  there  will  be  a library  and  reading-room, 
to  bring  together  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, to  which  will  be  added  such  from  other  countries  as 
will  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  future.  This  will  be  the 
first  library  of  the  kind  to  be  erected  in  China,  and  it  is 
purposed  to  make  it  a model  for  public-spirited  Chinese 


tance,  and  to  be  used  as  a meeting-ground  for  both  for- 
eigners and,  Chinese  who  congregate  in  the  large  city  of 
Peking.  Fifth,  there  will  be  class-rooms  for  giving  infor- 
mation and  instruction  to  the  grown-up  men  in  official 
life,  or  who  have  literary  degrees— a plan  modelled  some- 
what after  the  University  Extension  course  in  this  country. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  definite  purpose  to 
reach  those  who  possess  the  largest  influence  in'  China, 
and  through  them  to  affect  for  good  the  whole  population 
of  that  country.  As  one  largely  responsible  for  carrying 
out  this  proposed  plan,  I may  say  that  I deem  the  under- 
taking to  be  feasible  because  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  any  such  institutional 
work.  Personally,  during  the  few  years  that  I have  lived 
in  China  I have  found  it  possible,  in  a social  way,  with- 
out any  introduction  from  other  foreigners  and  without  any 
political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  to  make  the 


The  Imperial  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  representing 
the  government,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  been 
willing  to  formally  sanction  under  its  seal  such  a plan  for 
an  international  institute.  Promises  have  been  made. by 
men  of  that  body  to  bestow,  still  greater  honor  by  memori- 
alizing the  Emperor  for  Imperial  recognilion  so  soon  as 
the  plan  may  be  carried  out.  There  is  already  abuudant 

()roof  that  the  execution  of  this  plan  will  not  long  be  de- 
ayed.  Already  in  China  I 
have  been  able  to  secure 
contributions  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000.  Most  of  this 
came  from  individual  Chi- 
nese. Governor  Hu,  Direc- 
tor-General of  Railroads  in 
North  China,  the  Metropol- 
itan Viceroy  Wang  Wen- 
Sliao.  of  Tien  tsin,  and  Vice- 
roy Chang  Chili -Tung,  in 
Central  China,  were  among 
the  number  to  indicate  their 
good  - will  by  rendering 
financial  aid.  The  work  at 
present  is  carried  on  in  a 
humble  Chinese  house  rent- 
ed for  not  more  than  $7 
per  month,  and  though  new 
and  grander  buildings  are 
planned  for  the  future,  it  is 
still  intended  to  bring  West- 
ern ideas  to  the  Chinese  by 
methods  of  conciliation  and 
adaptation. 

This  plan,  so  largely  endorsed  in  China,  is  now  brought 
to  the  attention  of  people  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
Already  commercial  bodies  and  educational  institutions 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  co-operate.  As  soon  as 
the  money  can  be  secured  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
a larger  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  themselves 
will  at  once  be  manifested.  The  door  for  progress  will 
be  open  as  never  before.  Two  buildings  will  cost  each 
$13,000. 

The  main  central  building  will  consist  of  two  parts 
—the  front  part  will  cost  $14,000,  and  the  auditorium,  or 
larger  part,  will  cost  $35,000.  Altogether,  the  estimated 
cost  is  only  $75,000.  Three  competent  English  architects 
stipulate  to  erect  these  buildings,  according  to  drawings 
already  made,  within  this  amount.  This  plan,  presented 
to  public-spirited  men  in  the  United  States,  offers  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  help  in  a large  and  generous  way 


GOVERNOR  I1U, 
Director-General  of  Railroads. 


PROPOSED  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHINA,  AT  PEKING. 


to  follow7  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Second, 
there  will  be  a museum,  or  permanent  exposition  building, 
to  display  the  arts  and  inventions  of  different  nations  and 
to  impress  the  Chinese  with  the  best,  features  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Third,  there  will  also  be  reception- 
rooms,  to  bring  together  the  leading  men  of  China  and 
those  from  other  countries  who  may  desire  to  meet  them 
in  a social  and  friendly  wav.  Fourth,  there  will  be  an 
auditorium  for  public  lectures  on  all  questions  of  impor- 


METROPOLITAN  VICEROY  WANG  WEN-SHAO, 
OF  TIEN-TSIN. 


acquaintance  of  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  the  Chinese 
mandarins.  This, of  course, has  been  secured  only  through 
concentration  of  effort,  and  by  a willingness  to  conform 
to  many  of  the  Chinese  usages  and  to  recognize  the  good 
points  which  many  of  them  possess.  Within  this  circle 
of  friends  are  included  all  but  one  of  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net, every  one  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  many  censors  of  rank,  men  of 
highest  literary  distinction,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
officials  now  holding  office  in  the  different  provinces.  An 
associate  in  the  wofk  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  author  of  A 
Cycle  of  Cathay , who  has  also  had  large  acquaintance 
with  distinguished  men  in  the  government,  owing  to 
his  position,  held  for  over  thirty  years,  ns  president  of  the 
Imperial  College  and  adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office.  If 
such  a number  of  influential  men,  many  of  whom  arc  in- 
tensely conservative,  can  thus  be  reached  with  no  attrac- 
tions, how  reasonable  is  it  for  us  to  expect  that,  with  such 
attractions  as  this  institute  will  afford,  still  greater  influ- 
ence can  be  exerted  on  these  same  men,  and  also  an  influ- 
ence over  others  not  yet  reached,  so  that  together  they 
will  be  inclined  to  adopt,  measures,  approve  plans,  and 
assist  all  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  their  own  people,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  their  own  government. 

The  Grand  Secretary,  Li  Hung-Chang,  in  a letter  which 
he  presented  to  me  April  12.  1897,  to  be  used  for  publica- 
tion in  this  country,  made  the  following  statement: 

“ You  have  set  about  solving  this  problem  in  a way 
that  should  commend  itself  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 
Unquestionably,  if  you  can  give  to  the  blind  leaders  of 
our  people  light  and  learning  enjoyed  in  the  West,  they 
in  turn  will  lead  our  people  out  of  their  darkness.” 

Then,  referring  especially  to  his  friends  in  the  United 
States,  he  closed  with  these,  words: 

“If  it  would  interest  them  to  know  that  I regard  you 
highly,  and  will  give  you  a helping  hand  in  your  future 
efforts  to  bring  more  light  into  the  world  and  encourage 
higher  aims  for  aspirations,  you  may  use  for  that  purpose 
this  letter,”  etc. 


this  new  endeavor  to  open  up  China  more  widely  and 
peaceably  to  the  whole  world— to  commerce,  to  education, 
to  civilization,  and  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  Christian 
missions. 

Should  pamphlets  or  other  information  be  desired,  in- 
quiries may  be  made  of  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
158  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  city,  or  of  the  baukeVs 
Brown  Brothers,  59  Wall  Street. 

Gilbert  Reid. 


VICEROY  CHANG  CHIH-TUNG. 
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PUTTING  A 12-INCH  GUN  IN  A LATI1B  AT  WATERVLIET  ARSENAL. 


BUSY  TIMES  AT  ARSENALS. 

Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Watervliet,  New  York, 
taken  especially  for  ‘ ‘ Harper's  Weekly  ” by 
Albion  W.  Floyd,  through  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  4 ar. 

The  great  rush  of  preparing  materials  for 
war  in  ease  the  Cuban  question  should  bring 
on  hostilities — an  activity  that  has  been  wide- 
spread in  the  iron  and  steel  world,  and  in 
those  branches  of  trade  that  deal  with  explo- 
sives— centres  largely  around  the  arsenals 
where  the  guns,  big  and  little,  are  made,  or 
around  the  fortifications  where  the  guns  are 
being  placed  in  position.  One  gets  a better 
idea  of  what  a modern  cannon  means  by  vis- 
iting the  place  where  these  guns  are  assembled 
and  shipped  by  the  dozen  and  score  than  by 
visiting  the  emplacement  of  a fortification  or 
the  turret  of  a battle  ship.  It  is.  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  great  government  factories  for 
ordnance  at  Washington  and  near  Troy,  New 
York,  are  objects  of  especial  interest  at  the 
present  time.  The  arsenal  near  Troy  is  known 
as  the  Watervliet  arsenal.  It  is  where  the 
government  makes  and  finishes  guns  for  the 
army.  The  guns  made  by  the  government 
for  the  navy  are  finished  at  the  Washington 
arsenal. 

It  is  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal  that  the  most 
interesting  gun  ever  under  construction  in 
this  country,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  being  put  together.  It  is  the  16- 
inch  gun  for  coast  defence.  The  cost  of  this 
single  weapon-  with  its  carriage  will  be  near- 
ly $400,000  It  will  be  49.1  feet  long,  and 
it  will  weigh  126  tons,  six  tons  more  than  the 
monster  gun  which  Krupp  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  The  powder  charge 
for  this  monster  will  probably  weigh  1000 
pounds.  Its  projectile  will  weigh  over  a ton. 
The  extreme  range  of  the  gun  will  be  about 
fifteen  miles.  Special  machinery  had  to  be 
made  to  produce  this  gun. 

But  not  only  is  Watervliet  interesting  on 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  such  a piece 
of  ordnance,  but  because  of  the  extent  of  its 
works  and  capabilities  of  producing  other 


ASSEMBLING  FOR  MECHANISM  OF  10-INCH  AND  12-INCH  GUNS. 
In  Foreground,  Breech-Pin  for  first  16-inch  Gun  bollt  at  Watervliet. 


kinds  of  ordnance.  It  is  there  that  our 
large  10  and  12  inch  rifled  cannon,  and  our 
12-inch  mortar-guns  for  coast  defence  have 
been  turned  out  by  the  score,  in  addition  to 
smaller  guns,  for  army  use,  by  the  hundreds. 
The  main  shop  in  the  plant  is  1000  feet  long 
and  180  feet  wide.  It  is  filled  with  costly 
machinery,  and  guns,  chiefly  large  ones,  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  buildings  at  the  nrsenal,  and  the 
plant  occupies  a tract  of  138  acres  of  land. 

The  need  of  haste  in  the  present  crisis  has 
led  to  the  working  of  employees  in  double 
shifts.  Eight  hours  constitute  a day’s  work 
in  Federal  government  factories.  The  first 
shift  of  men  goes  to  work  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  night  shift  goes  on 
duty  at  4 p.m.,  and  works  until  midnight. 
About  600  men  are  at  work,  all  told.  It  re- 
quires about  one  year  to  build  a 12-inch  gun 
in  ordinary  times,  and  even  when  night  and 
day  w?ork  goes  on  it  requires  nearly  nine 
months. 

The  Watervliet  arsenal  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1813.  It  first  consisted  of  about 
thirteen  acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  village  of  West  Troy.  The  land  cost 
about  $2500.  It  was  primarily  an  arsenal — a 
place  for  the  storage  of  war-supplies.  In  1815 
there  was  a further  purchase  of  land,  and  in 
1828  thirty  more  acres  were  added.  From 
time  to  time  more  laud  was  added,  until  its 
present  extent  of  territory  was  reached.  It 
was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1887  that  the 
manufacture  of  modern  ordnance  was  begun 
there.  Although  the  government  has  con- 
tracted with  private  firms  and  companies  for- 
making  great  numbers  of  guns,  it  was  thought 
to  be  wise  for  the  War  Department  to  have 
its  own  plant  as  well. 

The  immense  main  building  was  started  in 
1890,  and  not  finished  until  1894.  Since  then 
it  has  been  kept  busy  all  the  time.  This  ninin 
building  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
place.  It  has  in  its  equipment  three  electric 
cranes  that  are  used  in  handling  the  guns  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  work  upon  them. 
One  of  these  cranes  has  a lifting  capacity  of 
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30  tons;  another  lifts  objects  weighing  as  much  ns  75  tons, 
and  the  third  can  lift  130  tons.  These  cranes  pick  up 
pieces  of  ordnance  and  move  them  from  place  to  place 
with  the  ease  and  rapidity  that  a porter  would  move  a 
barrel  in  a factory.  They  are  the  greatest  tiine-savers  in 
the  way  of  machinery  probably  that  are  in  operation  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Although  a modern  cannon  is  a ponderous  affair,  there 
are  few  things  manufactured  which  require  tools  of  so 
great  delicacy  as  those  used  in  such  a plant.  To  look 
at  a finished  gun.  one  would  scarcely  imagine  that  it 
required  a tool  in  perfecting  it  that  would  measure  the 
one-thousand  ill  part  of  an  inch.  This  machine  is  called 
a compositor.  Then  there  are  monster  lathes  for  turning 
the  guns,  machines  for  boring,  machines  for  rifling,  and 
other  work  in  the  making  and  building  of  these  weapons, 
not  including  the  ponderous  machinery  required  in  cast- 
ing and  forming  the  ingot.  The  necessity  of  having  new 
machinery  for  some  of  the  processes  in  making  the  big 
16-inch  gun  added  enormously  to  its  cost. 

The  shrinking-pit  in  a gun-factory  is  where  probably 
the  most  delicate  work  in  the  plant  is  done.  It  is  where 
the  jackets  are  placed  on  the  long  tubes  of  the  cannon 
proper.  The  jacket  on  a gun  is  fitted  to  the  breach.  It 
is  heated  in  a furnace  for  about  thirty  hours,  to  a temper- 
ature of  700  degrees.  Then  it  is  quickly  taken  to  the 
shrinking-pit.  where  the  cannon  proper  is  suspended,  muz- 
zle down.  The  glowing  jacket  is  lowered  gradually  and 
most  carefully  over  the  tube,  and  when  in  position — a 
matter  involving  an  adjustment  of  the  finest  character— is 
allowed  to  cool  and  grip  the  tube  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
leased. The  hoops  and  bands  that  are  added  after  that  in 
the  building-up  process  of  manufacture  are  shrunk  on  the 
gun  while  it  is  in. a. horizontal  position.  The  ingot  from 
which  the  main  tube  of  the  16-iuch  gun  at  Wuter*liet  was 
made  weighed,  when  cast  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
82,800  pounds.  The  jacket  forging  weighed  90,000  pounds. 
A hole  had  to  be  bored  and  rifled  with  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  main  ingot;  the  tube  had  to  be  turned  perfectly 
round;  a circular  hole,  exact  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch, 
had  to  be  made  in  the  jacket  ingot,  so  that  when  expand- 
ed by  heat,  in  order  to  slip  it  over  the  gun-tube,  and  con- 
tracted by  gradual  cooling  ufter  it  was  in  position,  it 
should  fit  i he  tube  perfectly,  and  strengthen  it  to  resist  a 
pressure  of  no  less  than  38,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
when  the  gun  should  fire  its  ton  projectile. 

The  views  accompanying  this  article  illustrate  some  of 
the  stages  of  the  manufacturing  and  finishing  processes 
at  Watervliet,  and  were  taken  by  permission  of  the  War 
Department,  and  through  the  especial  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Christiansen,  the" mechanical  engineer  and  master- 
mechanic  of  the  gun-factory  at  the  arsenal. 


ANTON  SEIDL— 1850-1898. 

A profoundly  sad  and  sudden  occurrence  in  course 
of  a musical  season  does  not  always  mean  an  actual  ca- 
lamity. But  the  death  of  Anton  Seidl,  a week  ago  last 
Monday,  coming  with  startling  unexpectedness,  falls  as  a 
positive  disaster  to  certain  of  the  highest  orchestral  in- 


Dupont. 


ANTON  SEI  in- 


terests in  New  York  just  at  this  immediate  juncture  of 
events;  as  well  as  represents  a melancholy  disturbance  to 
incidents  and  plans  independent  of  New  York’s  own 
vivid  musical  life.  It  could  hardly  have  been  more  sud- 
den and  more  quickly  a tra 
gedy.  Mr.  Seidl  was  appar- 
ently in  good  health;  some- 
what tired  out  with  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  the  season  now 
waning,  but  occupied  in  his 
arrangements  for  the  numer- 
ous engagements  yet  to  be  met 
in  town,  and  with  a long  con- 
cert tour  in  this  country  at 
the  head  of  his  own  orches- 
tra before  him,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  opera  and  the 
Wagner  Festival  in  London. 

He  died  while  making  a late 
afternoon  call  on  a friend  and 
business  manager,  and  when 
on  his  way  homewards  to  re- 
ceive some  special  guests  at 
dinner.  The  cause  was  acute 
gastritis,  as  defined  by  the 
physicians  called  in  ; but  so 
sudden  an  end  was  almost 
mysterious,  swift  ns  is  the  vio- 
lent malady  named.  The  fu- 
neral occurred  on  Thursday, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House,  l>efore  a large  assem- 
blage. Since  the  death  of  Dr. 

Damrosch  in  1885,  no  such 
incident  has  so  powerfully 
thrilled  and  shocked  the  mu- 
sical circles  of  our  country, 
aud  no  such  public  tributes 
have  been  paid'  to  any  resi- 
dent musician's  invaluable 
labors  and  esteemed  personality.  The  close  of  a great 
season  is  darkened  with  sorrow  and  burdened  with  a sense 
of  personal  and  professional  affliction. 

Mr.  Seidl  was  Hungarian  by  actual  birth,  but  he  has 
been  identified  with  Germany  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing a brief  and  splendid  career.  Born  at  Buda-Pesth  in 
1850,  after  early  studies  at  Leipzig  he  soon  became  a 
most  confidential  member  of  that,  intimate  circle  around 
Wagner  and  Wagner’s  family — with  it,  indeed,  often  as- 
sociated by  a floating  legend  more  closely  than  as  mere- 
ly by  his  long  musical  secretaryship  to  Wagner  and  by 
Liszt’s  affectionate  interest.  After  rapidly  rising  in  fame 
as  Wagner's  assistant  conductor  and  as  a general  conductor 
at  Leipzig  (1878),  as  the  leader  of  the  Angelo  Neumann 
tour  with  the  Nibclungen  dramas  (1878),  and  at  Bremen’s 
notable  city  opera  (1883-5),  Mr.  Seidl  was  engaged  for 
the  (old)  Metropolitan  Opera-House  by  Mr.  Edmund  C. 
Stanton,  to  succeed  Dr.  Damrosch.  In  September,  1885. 
Mr.  Seidl  came  to  us.  From  that  time  the  bright  history  oT 
the  Metropolitan’s  years  of — exclusively — opera  in  Ger- 
man, the  tale  of  its  magnificent  and  now  historic  produc- 
tionsof  Wagner’s  works(including  the  complete  Tetralogy, 
and  “The  Mastersingers,”  and  “ Tristan  ”),  of  successes 
that  have  made  its  history  one  brilliant  forever  in  musical 
annals — it  has  almost  all  been  closely  the  story  of  Mr. 
Seidl’s  efficiency  and  recognition.  lie  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  its  chapters.  The  changes  and  shiflings 
of  musical  policy  at  the  Opera-House  gradually,  but  firm- 
ly, worked  only  for  Mr.  Seidl’s  more  permanent  authority 
and  honor  there.  Under  Mr.  Grau,  too,  his  career  aud 
fame  had  lately  widened,  and  his  name  was  impressing 
itself  on  a public  foreign  to  us  as  it  had  not  done  in  the 
past. 

Last  season’s  London  and  Baireuth  performances  were 
doubtless  but  the  beginning  of  a larger  international 
reputation  than  ever  before.  The  fair  splendors  of  a 
quite  new  career  were  apparently  before  Mr.  Seidl.  And 
since,  with  all  his  specialists  charges,  as  an  operatic  di- 
rector, he  had  identified  himself  as  the  conductor  of  such 
orchestral  societies  and  concet  t series  as  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Brighton  Beach  seasons,  the  Seid!  Society',  the  Astoria, 
the  Chickering  Hall,  the  various  concerts  and  tours  of  his 
own  band,  his  life  was  of  exceptional  concert  industry.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  so  abrupt  a conclusion  of  all  its 
varied  concerns  means  grave  and  tangled  complications  in 
our  city’s  immediate  future,  as  well  as  a dolorous  hour  to 
all  who  esteemed  and  admired  the  musician  and  the  unas- 
suming, amiable,  sincere  man. 

Mr.  Seidl  was,  in  fact,  an  unusual  musician — a conductor 
in  his  field  with  no  superior  whosoever  — and  in  many 
traits  he  was  an  unusual  man.  He  w'as  educated  in  much 
besides  his  profession.  His  general  culture  was  wide. 
As  a conductor  he  was  among  the  first  in  the  world,  par- 
ticularly aud  peculiarly  as  concerned  the  interpretation  of 
Wagner’s  scores.  By  inheritance,  by  tradition,  by'  genius, 
by  training,  Seidl  was  a lord  and  a master  in  the  delivery 
of  Wagner,  as  have  been  only  half  a dozen  Wagner  lead- 
ers. since  Wagnerism  first  uttered  its  messages  to  the 
operatic  stage.  Those  who  have  heard  him  leatl  Wagner’s 
greatest  pages  will  never  forget  how  Mr.  Seidl  disclosed 


their  contents.  His  individuality  in  Wagnerism  is  not 
likely  to  be  attained  by  new  men — at  least  not  with  us 
who  know  what  he  was  wont  to  do.  In  a wide  range  of 
classic  and  modern  dramatic  opera — “Don  Giovanni,”  “Fi- 
delio,”  “Euryantlie,”  “The  Queen  of  Sheba” — he  was 
admirable.  As  a director  of  orchestral  concerts  in  gen- 
eral Mr.  Seidl,  naturally  enough,  was  unequal,  and  often 
not  felicitous. 

But  it  is  to  be  said  to  his  honor  in  this  quality 
that  he  conducted  Bach,  Mozart,  and  several  of  Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies  with  masterly  insight.  (He  was  to 
lead  the  “Ninth  Symphony”  at  the  last  Philhnrmonic 
concerts,  during  the  same  week  that  brought  death  to 
him.)  As  a composer  Mr.  Seidl  made  no  pretensions,  and 
was  too  busy  to  disclose  his  originality,  except  in  his  or- 
chestral transcriptions,  including  the  superb  “ Bach  Di- 
vertimento” one,  produced  at  the  Philharmonic  a few 
seasons  ago.  He  has  been  spoken  of  lately  as  engaged  on 
an  opera. 

But  the  story  of  the  personality,  the  industry,  the  indi- 
vidualism, of  Mr.  Seidl  cannot  be  told  in  a brief  newspa- 
per notice.  He  was  too  great  a leader  for  that.  Few 
directors  so  plainly  fall  into  perspective  at  once.  His 
keen,  fine  face,  his  serious,  dignified  manner,  his  deep 
musicianship,  will  long  be  our  memory.  The  future  held 
so  much  for  him,  beyond  doubt.  But  Death  is  the  intent, 
sombre  leader  of  all  this  orchestra  of  life;  and  at  his  sig- 
nal Anton  Seidl  too  must  needs  cense  to  piny  his  part,  and 
must  leave  us.  So  comes  a silence  to  sadden  and  to  per- 


turb a whole  community,  and  to  grieve  all  those  musical 
circles  of  Europe  yet  in  touch  with  his  merits  and  his 
mastery.  E.  Irenajus  Stevenson. 


WASHINGTON. 

April  4, 1898. 

Within  the  last  week  the  Cubau  complication  has 
taken  an  unexpected  turn  in  Congress.  The  Maine  epi- 
sode has  come  to  the  front,  aud  the  idea  of  intervening 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  reconcentrados 
has  been  shifted  to  a secondary  place.  The  President 
still  prefers  to  treat  the  Maine  affair  as  a thing  apart;  but 
it  is  that,  more  than  the  stories  of  suffering,  which  has 
moved  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  both  Senate 
and  House  to  prepare  resolutions  looking  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cubau  independence,  and  armed  intervention,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  our  position. 

The  elections  held  in  Spain  and  Cuba  a week  ago  re- 
sulted, ns  was  expected,  in  a victory  for  the  government. 
Inspired  by  a hope  that  this  assurance  of  popular  support 
would  make  Sagastaand  his  colleagues  more  open  to  dip- 
lomatic approach,  the  President  entered  upon  a new  and 
final  negotiation,  having  for  its  immediate  object  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war  in  Cuba.  The  leaders  of  both  Houses  of 
Coneress  warned  him  that,  in  view  of  the  feeling  of  exas- 
peration there,  it  was  uncertain  howr  long  the  members 
could  be  held  in  check.  They  wrere  assured  that  if  they 
would  abstain  from  any  aggressive  action  till  the  close  of 
the  week,  they  should  then  have  a full  statement  of  the 
diplomatic  situation,  and  could  proceed  intelligently  to 
their  next  step.  An  informal  compact  was  made  on  this 
basis,  and  the  only  attempt  to  overset  the  programme— a 
resolution  recognizing  Cuban  independence,  sprung  upon 
the  House  by  Representative  Bailey  of  Texas  — was 
promptly  snuffed  out  by  the  Speaker  on  a point  of  order, 
the  Chair  being  sustained,  on  appeal,  by  a close  party  vote 
of  180  to  139. 

On  Friday  the  President  gave  a brief  statement  to  the 
press  that  his  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  government 
liad  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  that  he 
would  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress  in  a special 
message  as  soon  as  he  could  prepare  one.  This  message 
will  go  in  to-morrow  or  Wednesday.  Meanwhile  the 
most  that  is  known  as  to  the  attitude  of  Spain  is  that  she 
has  already  provided  for  the  release  of  the  reconcentrados. 
and  appropriated  $600,000  to  relieve  their  necessities  and 
restore  them  to  normal  conditions  of  life,  and  that  she 
will  agree  to  an  armistice  till  the  new  Cuban  Autonomist 
Legislature  can  consider  the  situation.  In  no  wise,  how- 
ever, has  she  consented  to  make  Cuban  independence  a 
subject  of  discussion. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  still  insist  that  they  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  United  States  involved  in  war  with  Spain,  but 
that  our  simple  recognition  of  independence  of  their  re- 
public will  accomplish  all  they  wish.  Meanwhile  the  Senate 
has  discussed  Mr.  Lodge’s  project  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  from  Denmark,  with  a view'  of  giving 
us  a coaling  station;  but  the  Danish  government  appears 
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la  be  reluctant  to  do  unytliing  which  might 
be  interpreted  by  Spain  as  au  unfriendly  act 
in  the  present  crisis. 

The  scene  iu  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
the  report  of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  was 
received  last  Monday  was  highly  impressive. 
The  chaplain’s  opening  prayer  had  made 
pointed  references  to  the  international  crisis, 
and  appealed  for  Divine  guidance  through  a 
period  so  stirring  to  the  passions  of  men. 
The  galleries  were  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  long  queues  ran  out  into  the  corridors, 
almost  blockading  passage  there.  Some  rou- 
tine business  had  been  transacted  in  the  first 
few  minutes  of  the  session;  hut  ns  the  door 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  opened,  and  the 
Vice-President  ordered  proceedings  suspend- 
ed to  receive  a message  from  the  President,  an 
expectant  hush  fell  upon  Senators  and  spec- 
tators. As  the  last  Senator  who  had  any 
business  to  offer  took  his  scat,  his  associates 
laid  aside  their  writing  and  reading  and  set- 
tled themselves  in  attentive  attitudes,  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries  bent  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  the  Vice-President  drew  the  man- 
uscript from  its  wrapping  and  handed  it  to 
the  clerk. 

Even  the  dreary  singsong  of  the  reading 
did  not  abate  the  earnestness  of  the  attention 
paid  to  every  line  atid  word,  till,  as  the  end 
was  reached,  Senator  Davi9  of  Minnesota 
moved  the  reference  of  message,  report, 
and  accompanying  papers  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man. and  the  assembled  multitude  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief. 

Preparations  for  national  defence  still  go 
on  actively  in  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments. News  has  reached  this  country  of 
the  purchase  of  another  cruiser  abroad.  A 
novelty  has  been  added  to  the  naval  estab- 
lishment, called  the  mosquito  fleet.  Petty 
squadrons  formed  of  tugs  and  yachts,  partly 
protected,  and  armed  with  rapid-fire  guns, 
will  be  stationed  at  various  exposed  ports, 
and  manned  by  naval  militia.  It  is  suggested 
that  when  an  attack  is  expected  at  any  par- 
ticular port,  several  of  these  squadrons  may 
be  assembled  at  that  point,  and  make  a pretty 
formidable  defensive  force. 

In  a consultation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Na- 
val Academy  the  other  day,  it  was  decided 
to  waive  the  final  examinations  for  gradu- 
ation at  Annapolis  this  year,  and  to  give  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  their  di- 
plomas two  months  in  advance,  so  that  they 
may  be  at  once  assigned  to  sea  duty. 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  have  not  kept 
up  their  first  active  pace.  For  this  reason 
the  department  is  disposed  to  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  lenity  iu  the  cases  of  men 
under  charges  of  desertion.  Those  who 
have  made  good  previous  records,  and  whose 
fault  was  merely  technical,  will  probably  be 
received  back,  and  the  charge  entered 
against  their  names  will  be  changed  from 
desertion  to  “ straggling.” 

Notice  has  been  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  organization  of  a National 
Volunteer  Reserve,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a number  of  veteran  officers,  Northern  and 
Southern.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  some  two 
million  citizens  of  proper  age  and  physical- 
ly ablU  to  bear  arms,  who  are  to  sign  a pledge 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  President  or  of 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States  and 
Territories  for  volunteers  in  case  of  war.  It 
is  hoped  by  Ibis  means  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a great  and  impressive  popular  uprising 
for  the  defence  of  the  government,  and  avoid 
many  of  the  delays  incident  to  the  raising  of 
a volunteer  army  which  caused  such  embar- 
rassment in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war. 
Lieutenant-General  John  M.  Schofield,  U. 

S.  A.  (retired),  and  Lieutenant-General  James 
Longstreet,  of  the  late  Confederate  army,  are 
lending  spirits  in  the  movement. 

Some  alarm  was  aroused  iu  Washington  on 
Friday  night  by  a cable  despatch  stating  that 
the  Spanish  torpedo  flotilla  had  reached 
Porto  Rico.  The  discredit  thrown  upon  the 
report  by  the  navigation  experts  at  the  Navy 
Department  was  justified  by  the  authentic 
news  received  later  that  the  advance  mem- 
bers of  the  flotilla  had  renched  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  where  they  bad  temporarily  put  iu. 
This  flotilla,  the  arrival  of  which  in  our  wa- 
ters bad  been  dreaded  by  those  who  realize 
its  strength  and  suspect  a hostile  purpose  in 
its  coming,  consists  of  six  vessels:  three  tor- 
pedo-boats—the  Ariete , the  Azor,  and  the 
Kayo—  and  three  torpedo  • boat  - destroyers, 
the  Furor,  the  Terror,  and  the  Ptuton.  The 
Ariete  and  the  Rayo  are  97- ton  boats,  each 
147.5  feet  long,  and  armed  with  four  3- 
potinder  rnpid-fire  guns,  and  three  and  two 
torpedo-tubes, respectively.  The  Azorian  108- 
ton  boat,  134.5  feet  long,  and  with  the  same 
armament  as  Ariete.  The  destroyers  are  steel 
vessels,  the  Furor  and  Terror  being  twins,  of 
880  tons,  220  feet  in  length,  and  armed  with 
two  14  pounder  and  two  6-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns,  two  37  millimetre  automatic  guns — all 
of  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  design — and  two 
torped(>-tubes.  The  Pluton  is  a 400-ton  ves- 
sel, 225  feet  long,  carrying  two  12-pounders, 
two  6-pounders,  and  two  l-pounders,  and  tw  o 
torpedo-tubes.  The  flotilla  is  in  convoy  of 
a cruiser  taken  from  the  transatlantic  mer- 
chant fleet,  of  3084  tons  displacement,  363.6 
feet  long,  and  armed  with  5}  inch  Hontoria 
guns. 

On  Wednesday  another  fleet  of  Spanish 
war-vessels  set  sail  from  Cartagena,  bound 
westward.  It  consisted  of  the  armored  cruis- 
er Infanta  Maria  Terejer^. sister  ship  to  tli|  j 
ViyniKi:  the  armored/'niiser.^w/o^/  Goigti  L 
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Deetructor.  The  war-ships  l\-layo  and  Car- 
lo* I'.,  which  have  been  in  French  ports,  have 
sailed  for  Cartagena, evidently  to  be  prepared 
there  for  foreign  service.  The  Vizcaya  and 
Almira nte  Oquendo  have  meanwhile  left 
Havana  harbor,  apparently  to  meet  the  tor- 
pedo flotilla  at  Martinique,  and  escort  it  into 
West  Indian  wuters. 

The  funeral  of  Lieutenant  Friend  W.  Jen- 
kins, one  of  the  two  young  officers  lost  iu 
the  Maine  disaster,  occurred  at  Allegheny, 


Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  Pittsburg  join- 
ing in  the  obsequies.  The  body  lay  iu 
state  for  two  hours  at  the  Allegheny  Post- 


office, and  later  at  the  Pittsburg  Court  house, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  tolling  ns  the  citi- 
zens filed  by  the  bier.  Business  was  practi- 
cally suspended,  and  the  whole  popidation 
thronged  the  streets.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion was  made  up  of  militia  regiments,  a 
detachment  of  naval  reserves,  the  local 
Grand  Army  posts,  and  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, and  headed  by  General  Wiley 
and  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  service  for 
the  dead  was  read  at  Christ  Church,  Alle- 
gheny, and  a sermon  preached  by  the  rec- 
tor, the  Rev.  Robert  Meech.  The  burial 
was  in  Uuiondale  Cemetery,  where  a volley 
of  musketry  was  fired  over  the  grave  and 
an  American  flug  planted  at  its  head. 

Francis  E.  Leupp. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrlitta. 
j 

Heavy  stomnch  in  the  morning  ? A dash  in  water 
of  Abbott’s  Original  Angostura  Bitters.  Sun 
shines  all  day.  Abbott’s,  the  genuine  original.— [AJv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears’,  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
using  it. 

Ctmda&h 

LYONS 

Silk  & Wool  Fabrics. 

Popeline  Olga,  Glace,  and 
Plain  Poplins. 

Barre  and  Corded  Silk 
and  Wool  Fabrics. 

Fleur  de  Velours,  Bengaline. 

53tooAvaij  4 9*6  6t 

NEW  YORK. 
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BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 

A Patient  of  74  Years  Rescued  from 
Imminent  Death,  by 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

A case  stated  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Laird, 

Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society , Member  American  Medical 

Association , and  formerly  Resident  Physician  at  the  Springs: 

“Mr. , age  74,  arrived  at  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  in  an  exceedingly 

prostrate  condition,  exhibiting  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Bright’s  Disease, viz.: 
puffiness  of  the  face,  eyes  suffused,  impaired  vision,  breathing  labored  and 
distressed,  heart  involved,  inability  to  take  a recumbent  position  for  any 
length  of  time,  feet  and  legs  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  wear  his  shoes, 
and  Uraemic  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  generally  asleep  when 
sitting  in  his  chair.  Examination  of  the  Urine  the  day  after  his  arrival,  both 
chemical  and  microscopical,  showed  the  presence  of  albumen,  tube-casts,  and 
epithelium,  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  Bright’s  Disease.  This  situation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  his  advanced  years,  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
benefit  from  any  remedy.  He  was  put,  however,  upon  the  water  of  Spring  No.  2, 
which,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  gratification,  proved  promptly  and  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  rested  comfortably  in  bed,  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  several  months  previous.  His  improvement,  excepting 
an  intermission  at  one  time  of  a few  days,  was  continuous  and  steady  during  a stay 
of  twelve  weeks  at  the  Springs,  and  so  rapid  that  when  he  left,  not  only  had  all 
symptoms  of  his  trouble  entirely  disappeared,  but  he  had  gained  largely  in 
flesh,  and  possessed  a healthful  vigor  by  no  means  common  to  men  of 
his  years. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

ally.  Pamphlets  on  application.^ 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Springs  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 


This  season  they  are 
$60 

Unique  booklet  free  at  all  Rambler  Agencies. 

GORMULLY  & JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  New  York, 
Waahlngton,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
Bufflilo,  Cleveland,  London. 


WILLIAMS’  SOAPS  are  for  sale  everywhere,  but 
if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you,  we  mail  them— to 
any  address— postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  eta.  | THE 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cts.  , D .wi.  . mmn  no 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  23  cts.  _ J.  0.  IilLLlJlJlIu  UU. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 

Jersey  Cream  ( Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  Barbers’). Six 
Round  Cakes,  1 lb.,  40c.  Exqui  lite 
also  for  toilet. Trial  cake  for  2c.  stamp 


Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  U.S.A. 


SHAVING 

SOAPS 

EXCELL  ALL  OTHERS  IN  THE 
PECULIAR  SOFTENING  ACTION  ON 
THE  BEARD, AND  TNE  WONDERFULLY 

healing-creany-Never-Drying 

LATHER. 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor  iters:  asst 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  In  bond,  supplied  this  long-felt  want.  Bold  by 
all  lt-adingdealcrs.  Prescribed  bjr  nil  leading  physicians. 
W nte  for  circular  and  price*. 

W.P.Sqnlttb  & Co.  iSKSX&.Ind., Distillers 

‘MY  OWN”  CYCLES 

. With  Patent  Combined  Automatic  Coaster 

^and  Brake.  Const  with  prdnls  stn- 
f tlonnrv  and  feet  or.  them)  nothing 

From  Factory  straight  to  Rider  Below  Jobbing  price*. 
NO  TK  \ Ml,  NO  JOB  I.OTK.  Send  for  r.ulogm  .ml 
special  offer.  V.  *.  BKAVIS,  8?  B St..  IVorlu.  III. 


TUB  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  I,istofthe 
Hlghest-Qrade  Pianos. 

CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  plense  not 
confound  the  genuine  SOHMER  Piano  with  one 
of  a similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 
Our  name  spells : 

S-O— M — IVI— E— F? 

NewYark  SOHMER  BUILDING 

- Filth  A-e.,  csr  Si. 
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1VERS  & POND 
Pianos. 

Strictly  first-class.  Require  less  tun- 
ing and  prove  more  durable  than  any 
other  pianos  manufactured.  227  pur- 
chased by  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  the  largest  College  of 
Music  in  the  world,  and  over  500  I vers 
& Pond  Pianos  used  in  two  hundred  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  Catalogue 
and  valuable  information  mailed  free. 
Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


Easy  Payments. 

If  no  dealer  sells  our  pianos  near  you 
we  supply  them  on  time  payments  to 
parties  living  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
United  States.  A small  cash  payment 
and, monthly  payments  extending  over 
three  years  secure  one  of  our  pianos. 
We  send  pianos  for  trial  in  your  home, 
even  though  you  live  three  thousand 
miles  away,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  piano  is  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 
for  railway  freights  both  ways.  A per- 
sonal letter  containing  special  prices  and 
full  description  of  our  easy  payment 
plans,  free  upon  application. 


Buying  Dress  Fabrics  at  this  Store 

whether  one  buys  them  across  a counter  or  through  the  mails, 
gives  positive  safety  on  at  least  two  points: — 

First,  that  the  style  is  new,  carefully  selected,  and  correct.  If  it’s  an  old 
style  still  in  Favor,  we’ll  tell  you  so,  and  make  the  price  right. 

Second,  that  the  fabric  is  precisely 
what  we  say  it  is.  We  don’t  take  the 
manufacturer’s  word  for  anything.  Widths 
are  by  our  yard  stick,  not  by  a mill  ticket. 
If  we  say  that  a color  is  fast,  it  is  fast,  for 
before  we  say  that  it  is,  we  have  boiled  it 
and  treated  it  with  chemicals  to  test  it. 
All  wool  means  all  wool — not  even  a tenth 
part  cotton.  Same  way  with  all  linen 
and  all  silk. 

Whatever  else  our  news-letters  may  be, 
they  are  truthful.  They  may  not  always 
interest  you,  but  you  will  learn  to  always  believe  them. 

We  are  having  a tremendous  run  just  now  on  our  Cotton  Fabrics.  It  is 
probably  the  largest  assortment  ever  gotten  together  in  one  store.  Cotton 
dfess  stuffs  are  very  good  things  to  test  a store  with.  They  are  cheap— big 
assortments  don’t  cost  much,  so  the  question  of  leadership  comes  down  to  the 
three  points  of 


Styles,  Qualities,  and  Prices. 

We’d  like  you  to  test  our  leadership  on  exactly  those  points.  It’s  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  description  in  such  an  immense  variety  as  this,  but  here  are  some 
j hints  of  kinds  and  prices,  and  samples  will  do  the  rest: 


I vers  & Pond  Piano  Company, 

114  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC 

LAUNCHES 


Our  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 
to  explode  or 
take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 

The  Electric  Launch  Co. 

Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


...NEAR  THE  RHINE... 


WIESBADEN 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FAVORABLE  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

Open  throughout  the  year:  Spring, -Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  SeaHoiiH. 

Celebrated  Salt  liatliH,  55  Degrees  Reaumur. 

20  Bath-houses,  with  lOOO  Bathing  Cabinet*,  Shower  and  Needle  Hatha,  etc. 
Over  lOO  favorite  liotela,  lionaea  with  furnished  room*,  etc. 

Cold-water  cures,  Electric,  Pine-needles,  Russian,  Roman,  Irish,  Steam,  Moor  baths;  also  Air  baths, 
Steam  baths,  and  Medical  baths  of  all  kinds.  Electrotherapy,  Orthopedic,  Movement  cures,  Massage 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  nervous  complaints.  Morphine  cures,  etc.  Celebrated  Eye,  Diet,  Kneipp, 
Earth,  Milk  cures,  etc.  All  Mineral  waters,  etc.  Inhalation  cures. 

Covered  halls,  promenades.  In  Autumn,  Grape  cure.  Celebrated  specialists. 
Kur- house  with  Concert,  Reading  (over  300  periodicals),  Conversation,  Play,  Dance,  Restaurant  halls, 
and  beautiful  Park.  Three  Concerts  daily.  Renowned  special  fetes,  such  as  Garden  and  Night, 
Fireworks,  Racing,  Regattas,  Halls,  Re-unions,  Concerts,  Artistic  Coryphees,  Lectures, 
etc.  Lawn-tennis,  Bicycle  Tracks,  Picturesiiue  views.  Great  Forests.  Klehly  endowed 
Royal  Theatre,  Opera.  Theatre  flrst-elass.  Numerous  private  Theatres  (Operettas, 
Specialties,  etc.),  Museum,  Art  Galleries,  Permanent  Expositions. 

The  best  society,  fashionable  residences,  comfortable  dwellings,  villas,  flats,  etc.  Celebrated  schools, 
(classical,  boarding,  music).  Low  tax  rate.  Centre  for  travellers. 

Illustrated  prospectus  sent  free  on  application  to  the  manager  of  the  K II  r-  A install,.  Wiesbaden. 


COLETTES,,  qXAR 

ViOlBtS)  W CONCENTRATED 


PERFUMES 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 

ROYAL  (EILLET  (carnaUon)  - GRANDE  DOCHESSE,  FONRIA  Of  JAPAN 

L.  LEGRAND  (ORIZA-PERFU M E RY).  11.  Place  de  la  Madeleine.  PARIS. 


Patronize  American  Industries 

“I  WEAR  KNOX’S  HATS 

“«.IiS0SY5tlF1?ICAN 


Printed  Ombre  Striped  Lawns,  at  Sc. 
Printed  Spiral  Striped  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Lawns,  at  ioc. 

Printed  Striped  Organdies,  at  ioc. 
Printed  Dimities,  at  I2jc. 

Printed  Madras  Cloth,  at  I2^c. 

Fine  Printed  Organdies,  at  15c.,  17c., 
Printed  Katiste,  at  I2|c. 

Scotch  Cheviot,  at  35c. 

Scotch  Madras,  at  35c. 

Scotch  Ginghams,  at  18c.  to  31c. 
American  Ginghams,  at  6]c.  to  25c. 
Silk-and- Wool  Plaid  Madras,  at  45c. 


Cheviots,  at  ioc.  to  25c. 

Madras,  at  I2|c.  lo  25c. 

Galatea,  Striped  or  Plain,  at  35c. 

French  Printed  Organdie  l.isse,  at  35c. 
French  Printed  Mousseline  Carreaux.  at  35c. 
French  Printed  Organdie  Kaye,  at  37^c. 
French  Printed  Grenadine  Carreaux,  at  37jc. 
French  Printed  Humeles,  at  45c. 

French  Printed  Piques,  at  50c. 

Irish  Printed  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Irish  Printed  Linen  Lawns,  at  25c. 

Silk  - and  - Cotton  Mousseline  de  Soie,  at 
5°c. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Section  253  15ROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


When  You 
Buy  a Bicycle 

patronize  a bicycle  dealer— one  who  has 
the  facilities  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  take  care  of  his  trade. 
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POST-OFFICE  AT  ALLEGHENY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  WHERE  THE  BODY 
LAY  IN  STATE. 


FLORAL  DISPLAY  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  Tllfe  ALLEGHENY  COUNIT 
COURT-HOUSE. 


THE  PROCESSION  ENTERING  THE  CEMETERY. 


THE  SCENE  AT  THE  GRAVE. 


FUNERAL  OF  LIEUTENANT  FRIEND  W.  JENKINS,  U.S.N.,  OF  THE  “MAINE,”  AT  ALLEGHENY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  MARCH  30,  1898.— [Skk  Pack  355.] 


During  Mr.  Whitney’s  absence  on  a sporting  tour  around 
tiie  world,  in  the  interest  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  this  depart- 
ment will  publish  contributions  from  welt -known  writers 
upon  special  subjects  relating  to  Amateur  Sport. 


A HARVARD  MAN  AT  OXFORD. 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 

V.— ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RUGBY. 


For  the  origin  of  American  Rugby  we  have  to  look  to 
the  English  game  of  the  early  seventies.  As  I have  said, 
this  was  a game  of  closely  packed  scrummages  for  offence 
and  defence,  flanked  by  a reserve  of  five  men  for  purposes 
of  defence  merely.  This  game  our  men  tried  to  learn 
from  a study  of  the  printed  rules  of  the  Rugby  Union. 
About  the  only  teams  to  have  any  actual  experience  of  the 
game  as  properly  played  were  the  Harvard  teams,  which 
had  occasional  matches  with  Canadian  universities.  In 
the  course  of  time,  partly  because  of  the  confusion  und 
obscurity  in  the  wording  of  the  Rugby  rules,  partly  in 
consequence  of  a disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  has  since  proved  only  too  characteristic, 
and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  a no  less  characteristic 
ingenuity — our  players  little  by  little  altered  the  game. 
There  is  no  clearer  indication,  in  fact,  of  the  mental  and 
temperamental  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
Englishman  than  is  found  in  the  history  of  Rugby  football. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  the  ball  to  pop  out  of  the  scrum, 
as  any  keif  respecting  Englishman  of  that  period  would 
have  done,  we  took  matters  in  our  own  hands — or,  to  be 
more  literal,  we  took  the  ball  to  our  feet — and  regularly 
heeled  it  out  whenever  we  thought  we  could  train  by  the 
play.  This,  as  I have  said,  is  exactly  what  the  English 
players  learned  to  do  in  time;  but  the  respect  for  English 
traditiou  is  so  much  stronger  in  the  loyal  Canadian  than 
in  home-born  Briton  that  when  we  anticipated  the  devel- 
opment it  led  to  a discontinuance  of  matches  between  Har- 
vard and  the  Canadians.  Thus  the  only  live  source  of 
English  football  tradition  in  America  went  by  the  board. 

As  our  game  increased  in  popularity  a series  of  wholly 
new  features  was  introduced.  So  great  did  the  advantage 
of  heeling  out  appear  that  forward  play  developed  into  a 
scrabble  to  get  possession  of  the  ball.  This  must  have 
caused  much  blind  hacking  and  other  brutality.  The  in- 
itial struggle  was  soon  obviated  by  permitting  the  centre 
forward  to  snap  back  the  ball — at  first  with  his  foot,  and 
then  with  his  hand.  This  of  course  involved  the  “ pos- 
session of  the  ball,”  granted  which,  passing,  as  the  Eng- 
lish understand  it  (which  involves  great  risk  of  “losing 
the  ball  ”),  is  impossible.  The  introduction  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  ball  marks  the  birth  of  the  American  game. 

This  innovation  revolutionized  the  game  of  the  for- 
wards. “ Packs.”  and  even  the  more  modern  features  of 
English  scrumming — all  of  which  depend  upon  perfect 


neutrality  of  possession— were  no  longer  feasible.  The 
opposing  rushers  lined  up  face  to  face,  and  sought  only  to 
protect  or  to  aid  in  the  running  of  their  backs,  or  to  tackle 
the  backs  of  their  opponents.  In  other  words,  the  pos- 
session of  the  ball  implied  that  a side  should  either  attack 
with  all  its  forces,  or  stand  wholly  upon  the  defensive. 

At  this  stage  of  the  development  of  our  game  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  weaker  side,  so  long  as  it  did  not  “ lose  the 
ball”  by  fumbling  or  otherwise,  was  able  to  keep  the 
stronger  side  from  scoring,  and  often  did  this  throughout 
a game.  To  prevent  blocked  games,  it  was  ruled  that  if 
aside  failed  to  gain  five  yards  in  three  successive  attempts, 
it  should  lose  the  ball.  This  is  the  origin  of  counting 
downs — the  second  great  feature  of  our  game. 

The  number  of  players  meanwhile  had  been  reduced 
to  eleven.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  game  was  be- 
coming, as  a whole,  more  fast  and  open. 

Each  of  these  innovations,  it  is  evident,  tended  away 
from  the  blind  struggle  which  is  still  so  prominent  a fea- 
ture of  the  parent  game,  and  in  the  direction  of  elever, 
well-organized  play.  ‘ 

The  fact  that  our  game  consists  of  a succession  of 
“runs”  led  to  the  invention  of  various  “plays.”  At 
first  these  consisted  in  a combination  between  two  or 
three  of  the  “rushers”  and  the  back  who  was  running 
with  the  ball.  Guard  and  tackle  would  “make  a hole” 
in  the  opposing  line,  or  tackle  and  end  would  block 
off  their  men  so  that  he  might  “circle  the  end.”  These 
plays,  which  are  a logical  result  of  the  possession  of  the 
ball,  involve  a clear  breach  of  the  off-side  rule,  and  pointed 
the  way  toward  the  flngrant  off-side  of  “interference.” 
The  idle  half-back  would  run  ahead  of  the  man  with  the 
ball,  while  the  full-back  would  perhaps  ram  him  through 
the  “ hole  ” from  behind.  When  these  tricks  were  brought 
out  they  were  formally  protested  as  involving  off-side 
play;  hut  Rugby  traditions  were  so  weak,  and  so  obvi- 
ously grew  out  of  an  entirely  different  game,  while  the 
strategic  advantage  of  interference  was  so  vast,  that  we 
altered  our  definition  of  off-side.  The  development  of 
interference  was  logical  and  inevitable. 

Yale  was  the  first  to  lake  advantage — under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Wulter  Camp — of  the  enormous  possibili- 
ties of  interference.  The  teams  of  1891-2  brought  out 
plays  in  which  every  man  in  the  eleven  had  a definite 
part  to'  perform,  and  the  success  of  which  depended— as 
in  real  warfare — upon  every  man’s  performing  his  part. 
Then  Mr.  Lorin  F.  Deland  taught  the  Harvard  eleven  his 
wonderful  strategic  plays,  in  which,  by  a clever  evasion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  rules,  momentum  was  added  to  interfer- 
ence. Thus  the  spirit  of  manipulation,  which  at  first  led 
to  an  abolition  of  promiscuous  roughness  in  the  scrum- 
mage, led  us  back  to  a roughness  which  was  no  less  reul 
because  founded  upon  stratagem. 

That  this  roughness  is  a permanent  feature  of  the  game 
no  one  will  believe  for  a moment,  for  the  dominant  spirit 
of  our  sport  has  always  been  one  of  stratagem  rather  than 
of  brute  force.  Already  our  football  experts,  Inking  ad- 
vantage of  hospitable  advances  from  the  University  Ath- 
letic Club,  have  framed  rules  for  the  purpose  of  moder- 
ating the  gnme.  The  good  effect  of  these  is  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  partisan  desire  to  win  a game  at  any  cost  often 
makes  our  coaches  cleverer  at  evading  laws  than  at  mak- 


ing them,  so  that  the  left  hand  has  been  known  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  right;  but  the  spirit  of  moderation  is 
abroad  in  the  laud,  and  in  the  cnil  it  must  conquer. 

II. 

The  particulars  in  which  our  game  is  most  susceptible 
of  moderation  are  mainly  the  results  of  the  two  vital 
principles  of  American  Rugby — the  possession  of  the  ball 
and  interference.  When  a man  is  tackled  in  our  game 
he  does  not  dare  to  pass  the  ball,  for  fear  his  side  will  lose 
possession  of  it.  Our  rule  is  therefore  to  tackle  low  and 
fell  the  runner  in  his  tracks,  so  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
ball,  and,  if  possible,  make  the  runner  drop  it  in  order  that 
the  tackler's  side  may  snatch  it  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
a runner  is  in  dutv  bound  to  struggle  on  the  ground  un- 
til he  has  gained  the  hist  inch,  so  that  as  many  men  as  the 
law  allows  pile  on  top  of  him  to  arrest  his  gains  and 
make  him  cry  “ down.’!  The  most  brilliant  tackier  is  the 
one  who  can  slam  his  man  hardest  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  best  runner  the  one  who  can  struggle  farthest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  In  England  it  is  still  fair  play  to 
grab  a man  by  the  ankle,  but  in  order  to  prevent  a pass 
the  tackier  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  aims  at  the  ball.  The 
result  is  that  a man  is  seldom  slammed  to  the  earth  as  he 
should  be  in  our  game.  And  once  a man  is  down,  there 
is  none  of  the  sowbug  business  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
The  rule  plainly  states  that  “in  the  event  of  any  player 
holding  or  running  with  the  ball  being  tackled,  and  the 
ball  fairly  held,  he  must  at  once  cry  ' down ,’  and  immedi- 
ately put  it  down.”  The  comparative  harmlessncssof  Eng- 
lish tackling  is  aptly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  men 
wear  flannel  shorts  instead  of  quilted  breeches,  and  have 
bare  knees  instead  of  stuffed  knee-pads.  Yet  this  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  an  English  field  is  kept  green  and 
springy  by  the  autumn  and  winter  rains,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  conclude  that  English  tackling  is  child's  play. 
And  piling  up  is  at  least  not  unknown,  for  one  may  always 
dispute  as  to  when  the  ball  is  fairly  held. 

Of  the  dangers  of  our  mass  plays  and  interference,  so 
much  has  been  said  of  late  and  so  many  stringent  rules 
framed  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  mass  plays,  the  charges  of  brutality  have,  I 
should,  say,  been  rather  overdone.  When  men  are  wedged 
together  they  protect  one  another,  and,  even  wit  h considera- 
ble momentum,  the  crushing  can  scarcely  be  greater  than 
in  an  excited  election  crowd.  The  legislation  against, 
mass  plays  is  probably  due  to  an  intelligent  desire  on  the 
pari  of  the  experts  to  make  the  game  more  interesting  by 
making  it  more  open.  The  dangers  of  interference  in  the 
open  seem  to  me  distinctly  greater.  The  colliding  players 
not  only  run  directly  at  each  other,  but  their  speed  is 
quadrupled.  When  a man  is  blocked  off  he  is  liable  to  be 
thrown  violently  upon  the  far  from  tender  bosom  of  our  No- 
vember Mother-earth.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  an  American  eleven  will  remember  the  constant  cry 
of  the  conches;  “Put  your  man  out  of  the  piny;  knock 
him  on  the  ground!”  My  own  observation  has  been  that 
a large  majority  of  the  serious  and  lasting  injuries  are  got 
in  the  open.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  American 
game  has  exaggerated  the  most  dangerous  features  of 
the  two  English  games— the  tackling  of  English  Rugby 
and  the  “charging”  or  body-checking  of  the  Association 
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game.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  our  game  is  not  inevitably 
brutal.  Whenever  two  elevens  go  into  a contest  with  a 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  spirit  of  our  rules,  as  happen- 
ed in  the  chief  games  last  fall,  and  in  certain  previous 
years  remembered  by  the  enthusiast,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  object  to  the  play  on  the  score  of  roughness.  _ The 
facts  T Jiave  stated  arc  important  chiefly  us  emphasizing 
-the  necessity  for  a sportsmanlike  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  comparative  innocence 
of  the  Euglish  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  injured  player 
cannot  be  substituted.  When  a player  is  disqualified  for 
rough  play  or  retired  on  account  of  injuries,  liis  side  has 
to  finish  the  game  a man  short.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  rule  could  not  be  adopted  in  America.  The  loss 
of  a man  from  eleven  is  much  more  severely  felt  than 
from  fifteen;  it  would  be  more  fatal  to  our  team  - play 
than  to  the  English  "combination”;  and  the  temptation 
to  “lay  up”  a clever  opponent,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  fresh  substitutes,  has  frequently  proved  too 
strong  for  the  sportsmanship  of  American  players,  would 
be  doubled.  Yet  the  idea  has  mnrked  ad  vantages.  A 
man  will  think  twice  about  slugging  if,  when  disqualified, 
his  loss  cannot  be  supplied;  and  when  an  accident  is  as 
severely  felt  by  the  team  as  by  an  individual,  the  general 
style  of  play  must  moderate.  A careful  adaptation  of 
the  rule  would  do  more  to  prevent  brutality  than  pages 
of  rules  and  folios  of  preachments.  Forinstar.ee,  it  might 
be  ordered  that  the  maximum  of  substitutions  on  either 
side  in  consequence  of  injuries  should  be  three,  or  even 
two,  and  that  a side  indulging  in  slugging  might  lose  the 
slugger  without  the  privilege  of  substituting. 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  American  games  lies  in  the  severity  of  our  pre- 
liminary practice.  Our  season  is  so  short  and  our  game 
so  complicated,  that  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  highest  pitch 
of  science  and  condition,  coaches  and  men  alike  are  con- 
stantly tempted  to  overwork.  Numbers  of  our  athletes 
enter  every  great  contest  bearing  injuries  that  the  slight- 
est accident  will  develop  into  sprains  or  dislocations. 
Four-fifths  of  the  hard  knocks  of  which  reporters  made 
so  much  in  the  great  games  are  only  slight  aggravations 
of  injuries  received  on  the  practice-field. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  is  already  a distinct  move- 
ment in  favor  of  lessening  the  severity  of  practice.  The 
Harvard  authorities,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
James  G.  Lathrop,  have  limited  each  day’s  battle  to  pe- 
riods ranging  between  five  to  twenty-five  minutes,  as  the 
day  varied  or  the  season  advanced.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  under  this  regime  the  men  played  with  unpre- 
cedented “ginger.”  In  fact,  as  the  final  team  had  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  these  brief  line- 
ups, the  men  simply  tore  up  the  earth.  In  the  first  sea- 
son of  the  new  regime  the  fittest  who  survived  this  strug- 
gle were  more  battered  and  bruised  than  any  previous 
Harvard  eleven.  The  incident  shows  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  American  athletes  moderation — even  the  mild- 
mannered  sort  of  athletes  produced  at  Cambridge.  Yet 
experience  and  common-sense  are  correcting  this  fault,  and 
the  tendency  is  widespread  to  modify  the  severity  and 
tedium  of  football  practice. 

The  actual  difference  lietween  the  “practice”  of  an 
English  and  an  American  team  is  almost  incredible  to 
one  who  lias  not  seen  ii.  To  sift  the  candidates  for  an 
English  team  there  is  a Freshman  match  and  a Senior 
match,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  "squashes”  besides. 


Even  these  tests  are  largely  a matter  of  form.  Men  are 
selected  chiefly  on  their  public-school  reputations,  and  in 
consequence  of  good  work  in  u college  fifteen.  The  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  players,  so  familiar  to  us,  is  un- 
known. There  are  no  Camps  and  Delands  in  England— in 
fact,  no  coaching  of  any  kind,  as  we  understand  the  word. 
When  a man  has  learned  the  game  at  his  public  school  or 
in  his  college,  he  has  learned  it  for  all  time,  though  he  will 
of  course  improve  by  playing  for  the  university.  The 
team  plays  a game  or  two  a week  against  the  great  club 
teams  of  England — Blackheath,  Richmond,  London  Scot- 
tish, Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Huddersfield — with  perhaps  a 
bit  of  informal  kicking  and  punting  betweentimes.  When 
the  weather  is  bad  they  lay  off  entirely.  Thus  all  the 
deadly  worry  and  exhaustion  of  practice  are  avoided.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  college  teams,  which  seldom  or 
never  play  together  except  in  a match  game.  They  may 
have  a "kickabout”on  the  field  betweentimes, but  this  is 
only  for  the  exercise  and  the  fun  of  it. 

III. 

The  virtue  of  such  temperance  is  that  it  makes  the 
English  game  much  more  moderate  and  sensible,  and, 
however  unscientific,  much  more  fun  to  play.  The  foot- 
ball limp  and  the  football  patch  are  far  from  being  thought 
the  final  grace  of  manhood.  Of  course  good  men  “crock,” 
as  they  call  it.  every  season;  and  not  a few  of  the  injuries 
are  as  serious  as  those  on  our  own  fields.  Yet  they  are  ac- 
cidents, not  incidents.  The  natural  physical  effect  of  the 
game  is  to  make  men  erect,  lithe,  and  sound.  And  the  ef- 
fect on  the  nervous  system  is  similar.  The  worried,  drawn 
features  of  the  American  player  on  the  eve  of  a great 
game  are  unknown.  If  you  told  an  Englishman  that 
American  players  have  been  given  sul phonal  to  put  them 
to  sleep,  he  would  certainly  stare.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  football  should  be  anything  else  than  a sport, 
an  exercise  that  briugs  manly  powers  into  play. 

Delightful  as  the  English  spirit  is,  however,  to  one  nc- 
customed  to  the  exaggerations  of  our  American  games,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  lias  the  defects  of  its  quality.  If 
the  fifteen  show’  what  we  should  call  a disgraceful  lack 
of  form,  the  fringe  of  fellows  along  the  side-lines  smile, 
and  say  that  the  ’varsity  billiard  tournament  has  interfered 
with  their  football.  In  an  inter-’varsity  match  I saw'  the 
Oxford  team,  which  wras  fifty  per  cent,  the  better,  allow 
itself  to  be  shoved  all  over  the  field.  It  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  score  a tie  only  by  the  merest  good  fortune.  It  tran- 
spired later  that  the  gayeties  of  Brighton,  whither  they  had 
gone  to  put  the  finishing-touches  on  their  training,  had 
beguiled  them.  Nobody  really  resented  it.  You  can’t 
expect  a man  to  be  everywhere  in  the  push. 

This  spirit  of  laissez-faire  is  carried  into  the  great  inter- 
national matches,  and  exaggerates  the  tendency  I noted 
last  week  to  revert  to  the  primitive  game  of  brute 
force.  Everybody  know-s  that  the  most  effective  game  is 
that  in  which  there  is  the  most  skilful  combination,  and 
that  this  cannot  be  attained  without  practice.  Yet  for  an 
international  fifteen  to  play  together  before  the  match 
would  be  in  particularly  bad  form.  The  result  is  the  most 
amusing  anomalies.  Wade,  the  great  Oxford  three-quar- 
ter-back of  a dozen  years  ago,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  three-quarters,  first  "got  his  international  ” on  ac- 
count of  his  excellence  in  combination;  but  as  he  had  nev- 
er laid  eyes  on  the  other  two  men  in  the  position  until  the 
day  of  the  game,  his  playing  proved  nothing  above  the 
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ordinary,  and  it  took  another  season  to  convince  the  na- 
tion that  his  reputation  was  just.  The  fifteen  international 
stars  may  thus  be  no  better  as  a team  than  any  one  of  the 
half  a dozen  teams  from  which  they  were  selected.  This 
was  curiously  demonstrated  half  a dozen  years  ago.  Ow- 
ing to  club  jealousies,  Cardiff  had  to  supply  almost  all  the 
Welsh  internationals.  The  result  was  a better  showing 
than  Wales  had  ever  made.  In  the  following  year  nine  of 
the  fifteen  internationals  were  taken  from  the  Newport 
team,  and  Wales  for  the  first  time  won  the  championship. 

IV. 

I venture  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  something  in 
footbnll  beyond  an  afternoon’s  sport.  Centuries  before 
the  formation  of  the  Rugby  Union  the  gnpie  was  regarded 
as  a mimic  warfare.  Mr.  Montague  Shearman,  in  his  ex- 
cellent article  on  football  in  th e Badminton  Library,  quotes 
as  follows  from  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall , 1602.  "The 
play  is  verilie  both  rude  and  rough,  yet  such  as  is  not 
destitute  of  politics,  resembling  in  some  sorts  the  feats  of 
war. ...  It  puts  a courage  into  their  hearts  to  meet  an 
enemy  in  the  face.”  And  Mr.  Shearman  himself,  in  protest- 
ing thnt  the  game  should  consist  of  something  besides 
scientific  dodging  and  passing,  says:  " To  our  mind,  the 
delight  of  the  Rugby  Union  galpe.  . . . came  from  its  re- 
semblance to  mimic  warfare.  . . . There  was  something 
of  the  stern  joy  of  warfare  in  the  rushing  at  lack,  the  stub- 
born defence,  the  grnpple  breast  to  breast,  the  overthrow, 
and  the  rise  again  to  face  the  foe.”  This  praise,  which  is  to 
be  spoken  of  the  English  game  only  in  a moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, leaves  half  the  virtue  of  the  American  game  un- 
told. If  the  English  player  must  be  "not  destitute”  of 
the  "politics”  of  war,  the  American  must  act  in  a hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  the  coolness  and  precision  of  troops 
on  parade;  and  furthermore,  at  least  the  captain  and  the 
quarter-back  must  exercise  the  highest  generalship  in  the 
midst  of  the  feats  of  war.  The  superiority  of  our  game 
as  a test  of  courage  and  discipline,  presence  of  mind  and 
intellectual  grasp^s  simply  incalculable. 

Even  on  the  score  of  general  playability  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  our  game  is  permanently  in  arrears.  A 
period  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  it  is  at  present  passing 
through,  is  al  ways  marked  by  flagrant  excesses.  Yet  it  is 
mathematically  demonstrable  that  the  invention  of  new 
features  in  the  game  must  have  a limit,  and. consequently 
that  this  period  of  growth  must  cease.  The  type  must,  as 
in  all  evolutions,  become  at  last  fixed.  That  is  to  say,  in 
future  the  game  will  not  be,  ns  now,  radically  different  each 
year  from  the  game  of  ull  preceding  years.  It  will  be  the 
same  old  game,  year  in  and  year  out ; and  everybody,  from 
the  youngest  prep,  to  the  oldest  grad.,  will  know  it  and 
love  it.  The  science  and  art  of  its  practice  will  be  as 
generally  understood  as  that  of  the  English  game  is  to-day. 
Then  the  Freshman  player  will  be  ns  thorough  a tactician 
as  the  Senior,  and  the  regime  of  endless  practice,  worry, 
and  diplomacy  will  be  over. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  parents,  faculties,  and 
legislators  that  think  that  they  can  make  a man  gentle  or 
generous  by  law.  And,  so  long  at  least  as  our  sons  re- 
semble their  fathers,  we  shall  place  success  above  char- 
acter, victory  above  sport.  Yet,  if  the  legislators  let  the 
game  crystallize  in  anything  like  its  present  form,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  we  regain  our  Anglo-Saxon  birthright  of 
sportsmanship,  we  shall  have  a game  the  equal  of  which, 
for  sport,  science,  and  prowess,  has  never  yet  been  known. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ALLEN,  the  Populist  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  has  telegraphed  to  Gov- 
ernor Holcomb,  of  his  State,  placing  his  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  “ for  the  defence  of  the 
national  honor  and  for  Cuban  liberty.”  We  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Allen  that  the  best  step  that  he  can 
take  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  country 
is  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate; 
and  if  he  wants  to  fight  for  Cuban  liberty,  why 
does  he  not  shoulder  a musket  and  join  Gomez? 

We  should  have  said,  perhaps,  in  speaking  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  some  of  its 
proposed  wickedness  was  prevented  by  the  firmness 
of  Governor  Black.  The  Governor  certainly  ap- 
peared in  a better  light  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  we  hope  that  he  lias  truly  re- 
formed, and  intends  to  be  henceforth  a better  man 
and  a better  politician.  He  prevented  the  passage  of 
some  scandalous  measures;  hut  before  pronouncing 
the  respect  that  he  showed  to  decent  popular  senti- 
ment an  infallible  sign  of  inward  regeneration,  we 
must  wait  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  he  has  whol- 
ly turned  his  back  upon  Platt  and  his  methods. 

The  forces  in  the  field,  if  war  comes,  will  have 
to  contend  with  the  politicians  in  Congress.  These 
have  already  defeated  a bill  for  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army  in  time  of  war  mainly  for  socialistic 
reasons.  In  other  words,  the  country  is  to  he  im- 
perilled by  men  who  desire  to  gain  the  votes  of  ene- 
mies of  society.  Once  more  the  regular  army  is  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  politicians'  folly  and  the  coun- 
try’s ingratitude.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  men  who  have  killed  the  reorganization  bill 
are  traitors,  because  we  believe  that  there  is  a lack 
of  wicked  motive,  and  this  lack  is  due  to  the  want 
of  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  grave  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  their  selfishness  aud  their 
folly. 

Since  our  last  issue  China  has  leased  Wei-hai- 
wei  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  power  occupies 
this  important  harbor  on  the  same  terms  on  which 
Russia  occupies  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan. 
Japan  lias,  it  is  said,  assented  to  this  last  lease,  and, 
so  far  as  European  powers  are  concerned,  affairs 
in  China  seem  to  be  in  a better  condition  than  they 
were.  But  as  to  China  herself,  it  is  evident  that 
she  is  falling  to  pieces  and  is  being  divided,  and 
our  own  interests  there  are  great  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  taking  every  measure  in  our  power  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  ascendency  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  interests  and  ours  are  one,  and  if  it 
be  necessary  to  preserve  those  interests,  the  Euro- 
pean powers  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
we  regard  the  encroachments  upon  English  rights 
as  injuries  to  our  interests. 


In  order  that  timid  souls  may  not  bo  unduly 
perturbed  by  the  stories  that  are  printed  in  the 
daily  papers  concerning  the  very  powerful  ships  of 
the  Spanish  navy,  it  is  well  perhaps  to  say  that  the 
Spanish  navy  is  not  more  than  one-third  as  pow- 
erful as  our  own,  and  is  probably  not  more  than 
one-tenth  as  effective.  The  power  of  navies  can- 
not he  judged  accurately  by  comparing  lists  of 
ships  and  armaments.  The  condition  of  the  ships 
and  guns  must  he  reckoned  with;  and  while  the 
American  ships  are  always  in  first -class  order, 
Spanish  ships  rarely  are.  There  is  the  Alfonso 
XII.,  for  instance,  counted  among  the  Spanish  licet 
of  effective  vessels.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  her  boilers 
are  in  such  condition  that  she  cannot  move.  The 
relative  effectiveness  of  navies  depends  upon  officers 
and  crews — upon  the  human  equation— ami  in  that 
respect  the  American  navy  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  Spanish  navy  is  one  of  the  weakest. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  Colonel  John  A.  McCall 
was  well  within  hounds  in  assuring  the  President 
that  the  bankers  of  New  York  would  supply  most 
of  the  money  that  the  government  may  need  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  if  war  shall  come;  but  we 
are  much  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  the  brewers 
of  the  country  in  protesting  in  advance  against  an 
increase  of  the  tax  on  beer,  which  would  greatly 
augment  the  government's  revenue,  and,  to  that 
extent,  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  a war 
fund.  This  increase  of  tax  is  one  that  should  be 
made,  whether  there  be  war  or  not,  and  while  oppo- 
sition to  the  increase  might  he  expected  from  the 
brewers  in  time  of  peace,  we  had  hoped  that  there 
were  no  people  in  the  country  who  would  not 
willingly  do  their  part  towards  making  the  waging 
of  war  by  the  government  successful,  if  war  has 
to  be  waged,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  that  the  example  of  the  brewers  will 
have  no  imitators,  and  that  the  brewers  themselves 
will  think  better  of  the  matter. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  plans  of  campaign  for 
the  Flying  Squadron  and  the  North  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron which  were  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
the  other  day  were  not  correct.  We  are  sure  that 
the  New  York  Herald  would  not  have  published 
them  if  it  had  supposed  them  to  be  correct, because  it 
would  not  consciously  notify  the  enemy  of  the  in- 
tentions of  our  naval  commanders  in  their  opera- 
tions against  them.  But  the  publication  of  the 
plans  presents  an  opportunity  to  warn  the  govern- 
ment again  against  the  probable  conduct  of  enter- 
prising sensational  journals  in  time  of  war.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  these  newspapers  would  not 
hesitate  for  a moment  to  print  any  campaign  secret 
that  might  come  to  them.  More  than  this,  we  are 
also  sure  that  they  will  industriously  seek  to  worm 
out  the  secrets  of  both  army  and  navy  commanders. 
Perhaps  the  Herald,  in  presenting  what  it  jocosely 
asserted  to  be  the  plans  of  the  two  squadrons,  meant, 
to  warn  the  government  against  what  it  may  expec  t 
in  case  of  actual  war.  There  are  some  newspapers 
that  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  provost 
marshal  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  them  in  order  that  they  may 
retain  their  franchises,  an  especially  unenterprising 
and  conscientious  corporal  might  be  selected  in 
each  case  as  editor-in-chief. 

It  is  perfectly  well  understood,  probably,  that 
the  Weekly  lias  not  a very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hanna  as  a Senator  of  the  United  States  or  as  a 
political  leader.  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  very 
much  impressed  with  the  reported  finding  of  the 
committee  of  Ohio  Senators  that  he  was  guilty  of 
bribery  in  securing  his  election  ; and  we  do  not  say 
this  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  was  not 
guilty.  The  action  of  the  committee  is  valueless, 
because  the  committee  itself  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  just  this  verdict.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  deplorable  extent  to  which 
partisan  and  boss  politics  have  degraded  •American 
legislative  bodies.  It  has  now  come  to  he  recog- 
nized as  the  universal  fact  that  a party  legislative 
committee,  either  in  a contested-elecliou  case  or 
in  an  investigation  of  charges  like  those  made 
against  Mr.  Hanna,  will  find  in  favor  of  their  fel- 
low-partisan. The  Ohio  Senate  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  find  Mr.  Hanna  guilty,  and  therefore  its 
verdict  is  of  no  consequence,  and  it  will  make  no 
impression  upon  any  one.  It  will  not  change  a 
single  opinion,  and  any  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislature  as  a whole,  on  such  a report, 
would  be  disgraceful.  Mr.  Hanna  may  he  guilty 
of  bribery  — we  should  not  he  surprised  if  he  were 
— hut  we  would  not  commit  a vagabond  to  ten  days 
in  the  county  jail  on  the  verdict  of  such  a com- 
mittee as  that  of  the  Ohio  Senate. 

Mr.  Horatio  S.  Rubens,  counsel  for  the  Cuban 
Junta,  has  given  an  interview  to  the  press  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  insurgents  toward  intervention 
by  this  country.  It  may  he  that  Mr.  Rubens  is 
misquoted,  but,  even  so,  what,  lie  is  reported  to  have 
said  is  of  value,  because  so  much  of  it  is  absolutely 
true.  It  is  to  he  regret  led  that  the  statement  was 
presented  in  a greatly  condensed  form  in  some 
of  the  Jingo  papers.  Mr.  Rubens,  looking  at  the 
question  from  l lie  point  of  view  of  the  Junta, 
says  that  the  insurgents  do  not  wish  intervention 
by  the  United  States  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  If  the 
United  States,  lie  says,  intervene  with  force,  we 
[the  Cubans]  shall  treat  that  force  as  an  enemy  to 
he  opposed  and.  if  possible,  expelled,  so  long  as 
recognition  of  a free  Cuban  republic  is  withheld.” 
This  is  undoubtedly  a proper,  although  seltish,  posi- 
tion for  the  insurgMiits  to  take.  They  have  issued 
bonds,  for  example,  llte  payment  of  which  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  establishment,  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. These  bonds  will  he  worthless,  if  the 


United  Slates  take  Cuba  away  from  both  Cubans 
and  the  Spaniards.  Moreover,  it  is  true  that  if  the 
United  States  intervene  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
against  the  will  both  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  we  will 
he  responsible  for  any  injuries  that  may  result  to 
the  citizens  of  neutral  powers.  But  what  is  espe- 
cially interesting  in  this  interview  is  the  hearing  of 
the  insurgents  revealed  by  it  towards  the  victims 
of  WeYLER’s  concentration  order.  The  officers 
of  our  navy,  some  of  our  Senators,  and  a large 
part  of  our  people  are  horrified  by  the  terrible 
conditions  prevailing  in  Cuba  on  account  of  the 
enforcement  of  this  order.  It  is  true  that  Blanco 
has  revoked  the  order,  and  that  Spain  is  taking 
steps  to  relieve  the  misery  which  she  has  caused, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  a good  many  people 
who  think  that  the  cause  of  humanity  still  de- 
mands the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
order  that  these  evils  may  not  recur.  Not  so  the 
insurgents.  They  could  have  taken  steps  to  stop 
this  misery  long  ago  by  accepting  the  offer  of  an 
autonomic  government.  They  can  help  put  an 
end  to  it  now  by  agreeing  with  Spain  to  stop  the 
war,  and  accept  what  has  lx*en  already  won  by  the 
insurrection  ; but  they  decline  to  put  an  end  to 
the  misery  so  long  as  their  extreme  demand,  that 
of  independence,  is  not  granted,  and  in  expressing 
that  demand  their  counsel  is  represented  as  saying 
that  they  have  not  much  more  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  a governor  of  the  island  than  they  have 
in  Spain.  Mr.  Rubens  expresses  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  incorruptibility  of  our  politics,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  agreement  lias 
been  made  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
by  which  the  latter  shall  intervene  without  the 
granting  of  independence,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  Spain.  All  of  which  is  probably 
most  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  insisting  on  going  to  war 
in  behalf  of  these  insurgents. 

T11E  WAR  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 
r I Ml  ERE  is  a vast  difference  between  the  politi- 
X cians,  the  Cuban  bondholders,  the  sensational 
newspapers,  the  expectant  sutlers,  and  all  the  dis- 
graceful crew  who  have  been  clamoring  for  war, 
and  the  honest  American  people  who  have  been 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  a war  whiclu  they 
think  to  he  for  a just  cause.  There  has  never  been 
a democracy  whose  generous,  if  mistaken,  instincts 
have  not  governed  it  in  momentous  crises.  De- 
mocracies are  instinct i vely  the  avengers  of  other 
people’s  wrongs.  They  are  innately  the  mission- 
aries of  liberty,  and  the  main  check  upon  them,  the 
strongest  force  that  restrains  them  from  the  active 
prosecution  of  their  strong  desires,  is  their  natural 
love  of  peace  and  their  haired  of  war.  For  the  de- 
mocracy does  hate  war.  notwithstanding  its  some- 
times noisy  shoutings  for  the  bloody  conflict.  It 
knows  in  its  inmost  mind  that  war  is  against  its 
best  interests— its  physical  and  its  moral  interests. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  democracy  to 
strike  quickly,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
strike  effectively,  without  a much  greater  expendi- 
ture of  force  than  is  demanded  of  the  single-mind- 
ed ruler  who  makes  war  or  peace  at  his  own  will, 
and  especially  without  consultation  with  the  many- 
headed  and  many  purposed  representatives  of  his 
people. 

A restraint  upon  democracy  when  it  is  under 
great  excitement  is  its  government,  its  responsible 
men — the  men  who  realize  that  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  whatever'  goes  astray  in  the  conduct 
of  a war.  and  for  whatever  of  evil  may  come  to  the 
nation  in  consequence  of  a war  which  the  nation 
itself  may  have  commanded.  But  the  people  them- 
selves are  generous  in  their  sympathies  for  people 
who  are  oppressed,  aud  bitter  in  their  hatred  of 
oppressors,  and  there  is  no  politician  who  does  not 
understand  the  sentimental  force  of  an  appeal 
to  his  constituents  in  behalf  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  ho  struggling  for  their  liberties.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  been  enthusiastic  for  the 
French  revolutionists,  for  tho  Greek  patriots,  for 
the  colonists  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Cretans,  and  it  is  because  tin* 
Cubans  have  been  struggling  for  their  freedom 
against  oppression  that  the  war  spirit  during  many 
months  lias  readied  a pitch  of  excitement  that  has 
rarely  been  manifested  before, and  especially  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  this  excitement  has 
grown.  Even  those  of  us  who  regret  that  there 
have  not  been  more  sel f rest  rain t and  calmer  judg- 
ment. and  that  wiser  counsels  have  not  prevailed, 
would  not  change  the  nature  of  our  people,  would 
not  kill  the  innate  love  of  the  American  for  human 
liberty  — a passion  which  sometimes  moves  him  to 
sustain  unworthy  causes,  hut  which  is  neverthe- 
less the  passion  that  has  done  more  than  all  me- 
thodical movements  of  politics  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  race. 
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Spain  lias  won  the  enmity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  wretched  despotism  which  has  marked 
her  rule  in  Cuba.  It  may  be  that  the  Cubans  will 
not  govern  themselves  better  than  the  Spaniards 
have  governed  them,  but  the  American  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  evils  of  self-government  are  the 
evils  of  the  people  themselves,  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  regeneration  of  the  people,  while  the  evils 
of  kingcraft  increase  in  severity  and  odiousness  as 
the  people  grow  better,  and  therefore  more  sen- 
sitive to  immoral  conditions.  Whatever  may  he 
the  future  of  Cuba,  its  past  has  been  one  of  the 
blackest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  continent. 
The  Spanish  rule  was  bad  enough  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  it  is  in  Cuba  that  it  has  been  permitted 
to  develop  its  basest  traits.  For  many  years 
the  island  has  been  a quarry  for  Spanish  politi- 
cians and  military  officers,  who,  having  grown 
dangerous  to  the  dynasty  at  home,  have  been  sent 
to  be  Captaih-Generals  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rich  at  the  cost  of  the  Cubans.  In  other  words,  it 
lias  been  the  policy  of  Spain  to  smother  the  ambi- 
tions of  dangerous  politicians  and  adventurers  with 
the  plunder  of  the  Antilles.  Mi.sgovernment  and 
corruption  have  worked  their  end,  and  for  a gen- 
eration the  Cubans  have  been  anxious  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  rule  which  they  have  detested.  With 
this  struggle  for  freedom  and  against  oppression 
many  Americans  have  sympathized,  and  some  have 
actively  aided  the  military  enterprises  of  the  Cu- 
bans. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  the  popular  movement  in  this 
country  for  interference  in  the  war  in  Cuba  has  been 
the  belief  that  Spain  ought  to  leave  the  continent, 
and  this  belief  has  finally  so  absorbed  the  popular 
imagination  that  there  has  been  a wild  frenzy  of  de- 
sire to  drive  her  out  if  she  would  not  go  of  her  own 
will.  Whatever  may  be  the  declared  cause  for  this 
hostility,  whether  in  the  calm  eyes  of  the  world 
looking  on  it  be  a just  or  an  unjust  cause,  the 
revolt  in  the  United  States  against  the  wise  re- 
straints that  usually  impose  peace  has  been  due  to 
a generous  wish  to  help  to  free  the  Cuban  people 
from  the  rule  of  a blunderer  and  oppressor.  The 
awful  deeds  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  officers;  the 
horrible  tales  of  cruelty  that  have  been  told  and 
verified;  the  miseries  that  resulted  from  Weyler's 
order  of  concentration  ; the  starvation  and  the  re- 
sulting deaths  to  which  trusted  Americans  have 
borne  testimony— all  these  have  tired  the  imagina- 
tions of  our  people,  and  have  made  them  ready  to 
incur  the  miseries  and  horrors  of  war  in  behalf  of 
a struggling  people.  They  have  not  inquired  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Cubans,  and  they  have  not 
listened  to  suggestions  that  sinister  influences 
govern  many  of  the  most  energetic  disciples  of 
bloodshed.  They  have  wanted  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rors that  shocked  them,  to  the  rule  that  produced 
those  horrors,  and  they  have  wanted  it  by  the  short- 
est cut.  The  people  whose  voices  have  been  potent 
may  have  been  deceived,  and  they  may  have  insisted 
on  an  unjust  war  -upon  that  point  we  have  spoken 
our  views  in  sufficiently  explicit  terms— but  they 
have  had  no  ulterior  or  selfish  motive.  They  are 
not  seeking  their  own  profit  or  aggrandizement. 
They  own  no  Cuban  bonds,  and  have  no  desire  to 
annex  the  island  to  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  they  art*  opposed  to  annexation.  The 
time  was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  whole 
animus  of  our  endeavor  to  free  Cuba  was  selfish; 
but  that  movement  did  not  receive  popular  sup- 
port, and  that  day  has  passed.  So  far  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  declared  for  war,  their 
declaration  has  originated  in  a noble  and  generous 
sentiment.  It  is  a sentiment  which  is  often  played 
upon  by  designing  men,  but  its  existence,  never- 
theless, increases  the  pleasure  of  living. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  has  been  but  an 
incident  in  the  growth  of  the  country's  hostility 
to  Spain.  It  was  un  important  incident,  it  is  true, 
and  probably  a controlling  one.  No  calm  and 
self-possessed  man  can  sav  that  we  are  justified 
in  warring  on  Spain  by  reason  of  the  destruction 
of  our  men  and  our  ship,  because  no  one  has 
proved  Spain's  responsibility  for  that  terrible  dis- 
aster. But  then,  also,  no  one  can  give  a single 
just  reason  for  making  war  at  all.  There  are  very 
few  Americans,  probably,  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Maine  and  her  men  were  the  victims  of  cruel  treach- 
ery, but  it  was  neither  that  belief,  nor  any  reason  that 
exists  in  the  international  law-books,  that  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  war;  it  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing frenzy  of  the  feeling  that  Spain's  barbarities 
and  (“rimes  must  cease  to  lie  committed  on  the 
American  continent,  and  that  frenzy  was  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  killing  of  American  sail- 
ors who  had  been  trusted  to  the  hospitality  of  wa- 
ters supposed  to  be  friendly.  We  have  had  no 
desire  for  war.  We  have  hoped  that  Spain's  bar- 
barities would  be  brought  to  an  end  bv  peaceable 
methods  on  our  part.  We  have  recognized  certain 
malign  influences  working  for  war,  but  we  can 


only  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people, 
whether  striking  blindly  or  intelligently,  have  all 
along  been  bent  on  delivering  a blow  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  eternal  justice. 


ABOUT  PATRIOTISM. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

The  dictionaries  define  “patriotism”  as  “love 
of  one’s  country.”  and  “patriot”  as  “one  who 
loves  and  faithfully  serves  his  country.”  These 
definitions  are  generally  accepted  as  correct,  and 
they  should  be  well  kept  in  mind,  especially  at  a 
time  of  warlike  excitement  when  the  word  “patri- 
otism” is  on  every  lip,  and  an  appeal  to  “ patriot- 
ism,” from  whomsoever  it  may  come  and  by  what- 
ever motive  it  may  be  prompted,  is  sure  to  draw 
popular  applause.  It  should  be  constantly  remem- 
bered that  to  “serve  one’s  country  faithfully” 
means  not  only  to  profess  love  for  it,  or  to  have  a 
sentimental  attachment  to  it,  but  to  consider  with 
conscientious  care  what  is  best  for  its  welfare  and 
its  honor,  and  then  to  do  one’s  duty  to  it  according 
to  that  understanding,  honestly,  with  courageous 
devotion,  and  in  a spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

We  are  apt  to  admire  as  the  highest  exhibi- 
tion of  patriotism  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  one's 
life  in  battle  for  one's  country.  Inasmuch  as  life 
may  ordinarily  be  assumed  the  possession  we 
should  be  least  inclined  to  part  with, and  as  the  de- 
liberate sacrifice  of  it  is  justly  thought  to  require  a 
high  degree  of  devotion  and  courage,  the  popular 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  prompts  such  an 
offering  is  certainly  well  merited.  But  the  pecul- 
iar lustre  in  which  this  kind  of  patriotism  appears, 
and  which  seizes  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
easily  makes  us  depreciate  another  kind,  which,  al- 
though less  brilliant,  may  be  no  less  heroic,  no  less 
self-sacrificing,  and  sometimes  even  far  more  use- 
ful to  the  common  good.  The  glory  surrounding 
warlike  achievement  and  the  homage  lavished 
upon  the  martial  hero  are  apt  to  make  especial- 
ly the  young  and  ardent  forget  that  while  some- 
times the  interests  of  a country  may  be  further- 
ed and  its  honor  protected  by  means  of  war,  of 
all  the  means  by  which  such  objects  can  be  ac- 
complished, war  is  the  most  cruel,  barbarous,  and 
abominable,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  there  is  no  more  hope  of  any 
other  means  succeeding.  The  man  who  in  times 
of  popular  excitement  boldly  and  unflinchingly 
resists  hot-tempered  clamor  for  an  unnecessary 
war,  and  thus  exposes  himself  to  the  opprobrious 
imputation  of  a lack  of  patriotism  or  of  courage, 
to  the  end  of  saving  his  country  from  a great 
calamity,  is,  as  to  “loving  and  faithfully  serving 
his  country,”  at  least  as  good  a patriot  as  the  hero 
of  the  most  daring  feat  of  arms,  and  a far  better 
one  than  those  who,  with  an  ostentatious  pretence 
of  superior  patriotism,  cry  for  war  before  it  is 
needed,  especial \y  if  then  they  let  others  do  the 
fighting. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being of  a monarchy  than  a prince  incessantly 
thirsting  for  martial  glory,  so  there  is  no  delusion 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the 
honor,  and  the  liberties  of  a free  people  than  the 
one  that  a needless  or  wanton  clamoring  for  war 
on  every  occasion  of  foreign  embroilment  is  a sign 
of  patriotic  spirit.  True  patriotism  in  time  of  peace 
demands  that  we  should  vigilantly  and  actively 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  wise  laws; 
the  appointment  of  able  and  honest  public  ser- 
vants; the  redress  of  wrongs  and  the  reform  of 
abuses;  the  expulsion  from  public  place  of  drones 
and  rogues;  the  restraint  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. the  preservation  of  security  and  good  order; 
and,  finally,  the  maintenance  of  an  honorable 
name  among  the  nations  of  the  world  by  dealing 
with  them  on  principles  of  fairness  and  magna- 
nimity, preferring  at  all  times,  in  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties,  peaceable,  means  to  the  savage  arbit- 
rament of  war.  and  resorting  to  this  only  when 
we  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  no  peaceable 
expedient  has  been  left  untried,  and  when  we  are 
sure  that  our  reasons  for  war  can.  without  fear  of 
an  adverse  judgment,  be  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  civilized  mankind. 

True  patriotism  is  incompatible  with  any  selfish 
motive  that  does  not  accord  with  the  public  in- 
terest. The  journalist  or  the  public  agitator  gen- 
erally who.  while  knowing  that,  just  demands 
might  still  be  satisfied  by  peaceable  negotiation, 
clamors  for  war  and  stirs  up  popular  passion  to  in- 
crease his  popularity  or  profit,  is  not  only  not  a 
patriot,  but  a public  enemy  — just  as  much  as  if  he 
openly  and  persistently  urged  the  lawless  element 
among  us  to  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  to  share  in 
the  spoil.  AVe  all  respect  our  army  and  our  navy 
— their  character  and  their  calling.  They  are  to 
be  the  right  arm  of  patriotism  in  times  of  conflict. 
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Patriotism  wishes  them  not  only  to  he  able  to  fight, 
but  also  to  like  lighting  when  fighting  is  necessary. 
But  the  same  patriotism  forbids  them  to  clamor  for 
a fight  so  long  as  fighting  is  not  necessary.  If 
officers  of  the  army  or  the  navy  should  ever  use 
their  influence  to  bring  on  a war  while  peace  might, 
honorably  be  maintained,  to  furnish  them  opportu- 
nities for  showing  how  brave  and  skilful  they  are, 
and  to  increase  their  chances  of  promotion,  they 
would  be  just  as  unpatriotic — aye,  just  as  criminal 
—as  the  members  of  a fire  department  would  be  who 
tried  to  set  a crowded  tenement-house  ablaze  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  skill  in  handling  an 
engine  or  their  courage  in  scaling  ladders,  and 
of  thus  earning  praise  and  advancement.  , Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a wantonness  of  spirit  more 
reckless,  more  wicked,  more  repugnant  to  true  pa- 
triotism, than  the  use  of  whatever  influence  one 
may  possess  to  bring  on  war,  with  all  its  horrors 
and  miseries,  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  preserv- 
ing an  honorable  peace  has  not  utterly  vanished. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  avert  it,  war  does 
come,  the  duties  of  patriotism  are  the  same  for  all, 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion— for  those  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  as  much 
as  for  those  who  did.  Patriotism  then  demands 
that  we  should  all  unite  with  the  same  faithful  de- 
votion in  doing  the  best  we  can  to  make  the  short- 
est possible  work  of  the  struggle,  and  to  secure  a 
speedy  issue  honorable  and  advantageous  to  our 
country.  It  demands  that  we  should  carefully 
abstain  from  endangering  the  operations  of  our 
armies  or  navies  by  giving  information  to  the  ene- 
my, and  that.,  among  other  things,  we  should  stern- 
ly curb  that  spirit  of  journalistic  “enterprise'' 
which,  for  instance,  now  is  so  busy  advertising  to 
the  whole  world  the  military  and  naval  plans  of 
our  government.  It  demands  that  we  should  al- 
ways be  willing  to  deny  ourselves  any  opportu- 
nity for  private  advantage  that  may  injuriously 
interfere  with  the  public  policy. 

It  demands  that,  while  vigorously  pushing  the 
war,  we  should  neglect  no  chance  for  an  honor- 
able peace,  and  that  ill  making  such  a peace  we 
should  never  tarnish  the  good  name  of  our  coun- 
try by  an  unnecessary  humiliation  of  the  de- 
feated enemy.  It  demands  that  while  the  war  is 
going  on  we  should  strive  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  to  alleviate  its  mis- 
eries, and,  last  hut  not  least,  to  counteract  those 
agencies  of  demoralization  and  corruption  which, 
while  the  excited  public  mind  is  turned  to  one 
single  object,  are  apt  to  grow  and  flourish  in  ex- 
traordinary measure.  And  here  we  touch  a chap- 
ter the  importance  of  which  the  patriot  who  has 
the  working  of  free  institutions  at  heart  will  cer- 
tainly not  fail  to  appreciate. 

It  is  in  time  of  war.  when  the  rush  of  events  fre- 
quently makes  the  needs  of  the  government  espe- 
cially pressing,  that  the  tribe  of  unscrupulous  spec- 
ulators bent  upon  cheating  and  robbing  the  public 
find  most  fruitful  opportunities.  They  will  always 
be  seen  and  heard  among  the  noisiest  of  “ patriots.  ” 
in  whose  opinion  no  preparation  is  large  enough, 
no  action  too  quick,  and  no  measure  too  far-reach- 
ing. In  the  name  of  “ patriotism  ” they  will  insist 
that  all  those  safeguards  in  the  government  ma- 
chinery which  are  to  prevent  fraud  and  theft  la; 
swept  away  as  antiquated  “ red-tapeism  ” that  ob- 
structs the  necessary  vigor  and  promptness  of  ac 
tion.  In  the  name  of  “ patriotism”  they  will  seek 
to  foist  into  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  pa- 
triots of  their  own  stripe  to  help  them  in  their 
rascally  game.  In  the  name  of  “ patriotism  ” they 
will  strive  to  discredit  and  break  down  public  men 
who  have  remained  sufficiently  cool  to  guard  the 
public  interest,  as  “not  patriotic  enough.”  And 
this  tribe  of  sharks  and  harpies  will  be  lustily  aid- 
ed by  the  disreputable  politicians  who  discover  in 
the  general  disturbance  a new  chance  for  them- 
selves, and  who  expect  the  loudest  kind  of  war 
patriotism  to  lift  them  into  popular  favor  and  pub- 
lic place,  trusting  that  everything  will  be  forgiven 
to  the  “ patriot”  who  is  most,  vociferous  in  denoun- 
cing the  enemy  and  most  fiercely  proclaiming  that 
the  war  must  not  cease  until  the  last  fighting  foe  has 
bitten  the  dust.  This  is  the  class  of  “ patriots  ” well 
fitted  by  old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  s robust  saying, 
that  “patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel.” 
And  those  who  “love  their  country  and  mean  to 
serve  it  faithfully  ” must  not  forget  that  true  pa- 
triotism; while  in  time  of  war  it  has  to  fight  the 
foreign  enemy  abroad,  has  to  fight  with  equal  vigil- 
ance and  vigor  false  patriotism  at  home.  For  un- 
less it  do  so  with  effect,  the  range  and  power  of 
corrupt  and  degrading  influences  in  our  political 
life  will  be  fearfully  enlarged,  and  the  progress  of 
honest,  safe,  and  orderly  methods  of  government 
may  be  set  back  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Can  true  patriotism  possibly  be  eager  to  rush 
our  country  into  war  while  there  is  a chance  for 
honorable  peace' 
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MUSIC. 

The  season  still  continues  to  pulsate  with  musical 
life.  It  is  even  reported  that  we  are  to  have  a new  and 
ambiibj*^ opera  company,  materializing  from  Italy  by 
/Mij'm^iinith  America  and  the  far  West,  and  singing  Puc- 
cini’s “ La  Boheme  ” as  its  novelty.  The  concluding  con- 
certs by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Chickering  Hall  Series,  the  Symphony  Society,  and 
the  Kneisel  Quartet  indicate,  nevertheless,  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Young  Mr.  Hofmann  still  is  in  a state  of  recital; 
and  there  have  been  and  will  be  many  concerts,  of  fluctu- 
ating import  as  a group, until  May.  The  special  festival  of 
the  Oratorio  Society,  now  in  course,  is  an  incident  of  large 
form  in  progress  as  this  reference  is  made  to  it,  celebra- 
ting the  society's  twenty-fifth  year  of  song.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch’s  cantata  “Sulamith,”  Berlioz’s 
“Damnation  of  Faust,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah,” 
there  will  be  produced  what  may  be  expected  to  prove 
itself  a new  choral  score  of  distinct  national  importance. 
This  is  “Saint  Christopher,”  an  oratorio  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Parker,  the  composer  of  “ IIoraNovissima.”  Mr.  Parker’s 
work  makes  especially  heavy  demands  on  the  male  voices, 
even  the  choruses  assigned  to  them  being  as  difficult  as 
they  are  effective.  In  the  coming  performance  the  part 
of  Satan  will  be  sung  by  Ffraugcon  Davies,  Erricsson 
Bushnell  has  the  bass  title  role  of  OjJ'erus,  and  Evan  Wil- 
liams takes  the  solos  of  The  King  and  The  Hermit.  That 
every  detail  may.be  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  few  bars 
assigned  to  “A  Child’s  Voice  ” will  be  rendered  by  Harry 
Smith,  the  noted  boy  soprano  of  Grace  Church  choir. 
Madame  Jucli  is  the  only  woman  soloist— no  other  female 
voices  for  solo-work  being  needed. 

To  mention  Mr.  Seidl  is  to  make  the  passing  remark 
that  for  the  next  three  months  (perhaps  for  longer)  it  will 
be  prudent  to  disbelieve  at  least  half  of  the  announcements 
as  to  arrangements  between  managers  or  societies  here 
and  conductors  for  taking  up  the  work  that  Mr.  Seidl’s 
death  has  left  leaderless.  In  fact,  the  more  positively 
the  statements  are  distributed,  the  less  credence  need 
be  given  them,  unless  they  are  under  final  and  completely 
official  guarantees.  The  air  is  full  of  such  footless  rumors. 
The  news  columns  of  the  daily  press  solemnly  print  them. 
A half-dozen  musical  politicians  arc  found  laboriously 
exerting  themselves  for  their  candidate  in  this  or  that 
quarter,  opposed  by  half  a dozen  more  for  the  interests  of  a 
rival.  The  saddest  and  plainest  testimonial  to  Mr.  Seidl’s 
value  and  individuality  is  the  trouble  that  it  will  cost  to 
fill  his  offices,  right  and  left  The  most  significant  vacancy, 
next  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Mouse's  Wagnerian  reper- 
tory. is  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  musical  direction.  Of 
that  matter  nothing  whatever  can  at  present  be  promul- 
gated with  authority.  An  election  will  occur  in  due 
course  of  lime.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  by-the-bye,  that  the 
Philharmonic  Society  will  arrange  next  year  a more 
gracious  and  becoming  occasion  in  memory  of  its  dead 
leader,  to  whom  its  present  prosperity  is  wholly  due, 
than  the  hasty  and  mutilated  observance  closing  its  sea- 
son. There  are  at  least  two  works  of  Mr.  Seidl  available 
for  such  a future  tribute — his  striking  arrangement  of 
some  short  Bach  compositions  that  he  grouped  together 
into  a “ Divertimento,”  and  his  gorgeous  orchestral  dress 
of  Liszt's  “ Spanish  Rhapsody  ’’for  the  pianoforte. 

A considerable  local  interest  has  been  taken  during 
some  weeks  in  the  “tonograph,”  an  American  invention 
for  the  perfect  preservation  of  improvised  or  other  com- 
positions on  the  piano-forte  or  organ.  The  patent-offices 
of  various  countries  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  more  or 
less  elaborate  contrivances  by  which  a player  may  expect 
to  find  the  music  struck  out  by  his  wandering  fingers  dtdy 
set  down,  by  one  or  another  system;  but  this  “ tonograph  ” 
undoubtedly  oilers  the  most  perfected  as  well  as  the  sim- 
plest mechanism  to  such  an  end.  The  invention  comes 
from  Mr.  Robert  Gaily,  of  Brooklyn,  well  known  among 
the  new  school  of  American  organ-builders.  The  music 
played  is  written  down  by  a system  of  dashes  nnd  dots 
(transcribed  at  sight  into  ordinary  notation),  with  instant 
automatism.  Not  only  is  every  note  in  each  figure,  in  each 
embellishment  or  chord  registered,  but  the  quality  of  the 
organist’s  or  pianist's  touch,  his  phrasing  and  technical 
equipment  as  to  both  hands,  are  all  mercilessly  or  gra- 
ciously perpetuated,  along  witli  the  piece’s  formal  move 
ment;  and  as  it  is  played  first,  so  is  it  played  automa- 
tically again  by  the  instrument.  At  a recent  exhibition, 
in  this  city,  of  Mr.  Gully's  admirable  little  device,  impro- 
visations 'or  other  pieces  by  Mr.  Guilmant,  Mr.  Siloti, 
Mr.  Pugno,  Mr.  William  Mason,  and  a large  group  of 
other  pianists  and  organists  were  reproduced  with  most 
interesting  fidelity  to  their  contents  and  to  their  original 
performance  by  their  authors. 

An  announcement  and  invitation  of  importance  to 
North  American  composers  has  been  put  forth  by  the 
Musical  Art  Society  of  this  city.  This  society  has  a pe- 
culiar interest  in  the  study  and  performance  of  the  best 
a capella  music,  or  such  choral  compositions  as  are  written 
with  no  instrumental  accompaniment,  in  the  classic  man- 
ner of  Italian  church  song.  The  society  therefore  an- 
nounces an  annual  contest  for  a prize  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  original  composition 
of  a religious  character  for  mixed  voices,  unaccompanied. 
The  conditions  on  which  the  competition  is  to  be  allowed 
vary  somewhat  during  three  years,  ns  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  formal’ prospectus:  1.  Any  one  may  com- 
pete who  has  been  for  the  past  five  years  or  longer  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  2.  The  work 
shall  l»e  set  to  sacred  words,  Latin  or  English,  for  a chorus 
of  about  fifty  voices.  3.  The  time  of  performance  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  4.  The  composition  should 
be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  society,  Fred  E. 
Hyde.  120  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New  York  city,  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  three  following  judges:  George 
W.  Chadwick,  Asger  Hamerik,  and  the  conductor  of 
the  Musical  Art  Society.  5.  The  name  of  the  composer 
is  not  to  appear,  and  the  composition  must  bear  a 
suitable  motto.  A sealed  envelope  containing  the  com- 
poser’s name  and  address,  and  bearing  on  the  out- 
side the  same  motto  and  a return  address,  must  accom- 
pany the  manuscript.  Only  the  envelope  bearing  the 
motto  of  the  successful  composition  will  be  opened. 
6.  The  competition  receiving  the  prize  will  be  performed 
by  the  Musical  Art  Society  during  the  season  in  which 
the  award  is  made.  7.  The  composer  is  to  retain  all 


rights,  of  whatsoever  description,  in  his  work,  except  that 
the  Musical  Art  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  first 
production.  8.  The  strictest  anonymity  will  be  observed 
as  regards  all  competitors,  and  only  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful composer  will  be  made  public.  9.  The  jury  re- 
serves to  itself  the  right  to  reject  all  compositions  offered 
if  none  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  aims  of  the 
society.  10.  All  competing  compositions  must  he  in  the 
hands  of  the  president  before  September  1,  1898.  11.  All 

manuscripts  will  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer 
after  the  award  has  been  made.  It  is  proposed  to  offer 
this  prize,  with  the  same  restrictions  as  to  residence,  for  a 
work  set  to  secular  words,  English  or  German,  in  1899, 
and  to  offer  it  without  any  restrictions  ns  to  nationality  or 
language  in  1900.  This  scheme  is  judicious  and  generous. 
The  Musical  Art  Society,  under  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch’s 
care,  has  been  a pleasurable  and  valuable  factor  in  its 
field;  and  while  by  no  means  as  constant  to  its  proposed 
special  purpose  as  lovers  of  unity  in  its  programmes  would 
wish,  it  has  set  up  standards  of  choral  singing  here  that 
are  high  nnd  influential. 

Chicago  has  not  yet  learned  to  conceal  what  are  its  real 
interests  and  joys  in  patronizing  musical  performances. 
Here  in  New  York  we  have  learned  that  the  truth  is  not 
to  be  spoken  at  all  times.  In  fact,  we  have  learned  that 
when  we  go  to  the  symphony-concert  or  the  opera  to  see 
and  not  to  hear,  it  is  better  not  to  speak  the  truth  at  all. 
The  music-reviewer  of  a prominent  journal  of  the  Windy 
City  began  his  record  of  the  Auditorium’s  recent  season 
with  the  gentle  admission  that  the  lyric  drama  in  Chicago 
“continues  to  be  a great  social  function,  which  fills  its  artis- 
tic mission.”  Therewith,  after  mentioning  that  “ La  Tra- 
viata”  was  “on  the  bill  and  a success,”  and  that  “ Melba 
was  in  good  voice,  and  received  liberal  applause,”  sud- 
denly he  exclaims,  in  a black  head  line,  “ All  Eyes  On 

Mrs.  W ” (naming  a lady  in  the  boxes),  who  was  “ the 

centre  of  attraction” — not  the  music.  And  why?  Who 
could  be  cold  to  the  answer?  Let  us  quote  it,  syntax  and 
all.  “Her  $50,000  gown,  which  she  wore  on  the  opening 


NEW  VESSELS  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  war  preparations  the  Navy 
Department  has  found  it  necessary  to  buy  an  extensive 
auxiliary  fleet  of  yachts,  tugs,  anil  colliers  to  assist  in 
naval  operations.  These  vessels  are  for  use  as  scouts, 
despatch  - boats,  patrol  and  supply  vessels.  The  most 
noted  of  these  auxiliary  boats  is  the  Mayflower,  recently 
described  in  Hakeeh’s  Weekly.  From  time  to  time 
other  yachts  have  been  bought,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
minor  crafts  to  the  navy  is  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000. 
This  money  comes  from  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
SoO.OOO.OOO,  made  by  Congress  to  be  expended  for  war 
preparations  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Among  the  newer  additions  to  this  fleet  are:  (1.)  The 
yacht  Columbia,  renamed  the  Wasp,  formerly  owned  by 
J.  II.  Ladew.  She  was  built  in  Philadelphia.  She  is  of 
steel,  is  180  feet  8 inches  long,  22  feet  beam,  nnd  draws  15 
feet  of  water.  Her  tonnage  is  380  She  is  four  years  old. 
(2.)  The  Hornet,  formerly  the  Alicia. was  built  in  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  in  1890.  for  Henry  M.  Flagler.  She  is  of 
steel,  measures  302  tons,  is  160  feet  long,  13  feet  5 inches 
deep,  and  of  24  feet  beam.  (3.)  The  Eagle,  formerly  the 
Aliny,  was  Frederic  Gallatin’s  yacht.  She  too  was  built 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1890.  She  is  of  steel,  is  170 
feet  5 inches  long,  24  feet  2 inches  wide,  and  12  feet  4 
inches  deep.  Her  tonnage  is  365.  (4  ) The  Hawk,  former- 
ly the  Hermione,  is  also  of  steel,  and  belonged  to  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  of  Boston.  She  was  built  in  1891  at  Paisley, 
Scotland.  She  is  145  feet  long,  and  measures  360  tons. 
(5.)  The  Vixen,  formerly  the  Josephine,  was  built  in  1896 
for  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Nixon’s  ship  yard 
in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  She  measures  545  tons,  is  191 
feet  8 inches  long,  28  feet  3 inches  wide,  and  15  feet  3 
inches  deep.  (6.)  The  Scorpion,  formerly  the  Sorereign, 
belonged  to  M.  C.  D.  Borden.  She  is  the  largest  of  the  six 
yachts,  and  approaches  the  Mayflower  in  size  and  speed. 
She  measures  627  tons,  is  228  feel  5 inches  long,  27  feet  8 
inches  wide,  and  16  feet  7 inches  deep. 

All  these  yachts  will  be  armed  with  rapid-fire  gun 
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night  of  last  season’s  grand  opera,  and  left  its  impression, 
and  the  fact  of  her  recent  purchase  of  a $21,000  diamond 
was  remembered  in  conjunction  with  this.  Between  acts 
hundreds  of  persons  passed  through  the  passageway  back 
of  the  lower  right-hand  tier  of  boxes,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a glimpse  of  the  magnificent  gown  they  had  read 
so  much  about,  and  the  famous  diamond.  Many  had  their 
curiosity  rewarded,  for  the  gown  and  the  diamond  were 
both  worn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  gorgeous  jewelry 
of  this  lover  of  rare  gems.  The  $21,000  diamond,  forming 
the  centre  of  a star  whose  points  were  countless  smaller 
diamonds,  sparkled  from  a place  in  her  coiffure,  and  vied 
in  brilliancy  with  a combination  opal  and  diamond  tiara. 
Her  gown  was  of  heliotrope  brocaded  satin;  over  dress 
of  point-lace,  blazing  with  diamonds  of  rarest  quality.” 

Certainly  the  night  was  a great  musical  one  for  Chicago. 
But  the  writer  of  the  account  has  not  made  as  clear  as  we 
could  wish  that  it  was  not  the  last  year's  gown. 

Chicago  gives  out  more  valuable  subject  for  our  medi- 
tations than  the  above  descriptive  newspaper  paragraph 
suggests.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  speaks  gold  to  New 
York  when  he  says  what  lie  did  lately  to  a musical  jour- 
nalist of  this  city  on  the  “ permanent  orchestra”  topic: 

“ What  is  responsible  for  New  York’s  tardiness  in  es- 
tablishing a permanent  orchestra?”  asked  the  reporter. 
“Why  should  Boston  and  Chicago  be  in  advance  of  us 
in  this  matter?” 

“Too  many  distractions,”  Mr.  Thomas  replied,  prompt- 
ly, “and  not  enough  concentration  and  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose. In  Boston,  you  know,  one  man  made  it  possible  to 
have  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  Chicago  there 
arc  fewer  things  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  or- 
chestra. But  in  New  York  you  have  the  opera,  which 
takes  precedence.  Opera  is  not  music.  It  is  antagonistic 
to  it.  The  opera  is  realistic;  music  is  ethereal.  Wagner 
did  not  call  operas  music;  he  called  them  dramas,  and 
there  is  where  they  belong.  Then  there  is  the  distraction 
of  fashion,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  other  things. 

“ How  long  before  we  shall  tire  of  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  on  our  programmes?  They  will  always  be  there. 
Beethoven  is  no  more  dead  than  Shakespeare.  Yes,  there 
are  new  composers  coming  up  here  and  there  all  the  time, 
and  some  of  them  have  merit.  We  are  glad  to  recognize 
them,  but  they  do  not  displace  their  masters.” 


the  largest  size  being  6 pounders.  Some  of  the  vessels 
will  be  available  in  time  as  torpedo-boats.  At  present 
their  armament  will  be  such  as  to  cope  with  an  attack  by 
torpedo-boats.  All  are  to  have  a thin  strip  of  steel  plating 
placed  on  their  sides  as  an  extra  precaution  against  light- 
weight missiles.  Their  speed  varies  from  14  to  18  knots 
an  hour.  They  will  be  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  Lieutenant  - Commander  rank,  and  probably 
will  be  ready  for  service  within  ten  days. 

The  purchases  of  warships  abroad 'for  the  navy  have 
been  four  : the  Few  Orleans,  formerly  the  Amazonas,  and 
her  sister  ship,  the  Albany,  formerly  the  Abronall,  both  of 
which  were  being  finished  in  England  for  the  Brazilian 
navy;  the  Topeka,  formerly  the  Diogenes, built  originally  for 
Portugal,  and  the  Stoners,  a small  torpedo-boat  secured  in 
Germany.  The  New  Orleans  was  finished  when  bought, 
and  sailed  promptly  for  this  connin'  in  company  with  t he 
San  Francisco,  our  flagship  on  the  European  station.  She 
was  described  recently  in  the  Weekly. 

The  Topeka,  formerly  the  Diogenes,  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  foreign-bought  war-ships.  Portugal  never  took  the 
ship  after  she  was  finished.  She  is  a vessel  of  the  Detroit 
class,  measures  1800  tons,  is  of  about  16  knots  speed,  car- 
ries six  4.7-inch  guns  in  her  main  battery  and  ten  rapid- 
fire  guns  of  various  sizes  in  her  secondary  battery.  She 
has  a protective  deck.  Little  is  known  in  this  country 
of  the  torpedo-boat  Somers,  except  that  she  was  pur- 
chased in  Pillau,  Germany,  and  is  about  75  feet  long.  She 
probably  is  slow,  as  torpedo-boats  go,  and  will  be  able  to 
show  only  20-knots  speed.  The  Topeka  is  to  act  as  her 
consort  in  the  difficult,  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  important  purchases  of  ships  by  the 
navy  was  that,  of  the  four  Morgan  liners  El  Forte,  El  Sod, 
El  Sol.  and  El  Jlio.  They  aie  fast  ships,  capable,  it  is 
said,  of  making  twenty  knots  an  hour.  They  have  been 
plying  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  They  are 
of  about  4500  tons  each,  380  feet  long,  46  feet  wide,  and 
draw  about  20  feet  of  water.  They  are  fine  specimens  of 
marine  architecture.  They  will  be  armed  with  5 -inch 
guns  in  their  main  batteries  and  6-pounders  and  smaller 
rapid-fire  guns  in  their  secondary  batteries.  Each  will 
have  three  magazines.  They  have  a large  steaming  ra- 
dius, and  it  is  probable  that  in  case  our  army  invades 
Cuba  they  will  be  used  as  troop  ships.  These  appropri- 
ate names  have  been  selected  for  them — Yankee,  Dixie, 
Prairie,  and  Tone  mite. 
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Fame  and  notoriety  nre  apt  to  be  confused,  especially 
just  now  by  the  yellow  journalists,  who  seem  to  think 
that  noise  thoroughly  made  can  accomplish  anything, 
even  to  the  making  of  small  men  great,  and  bad  causes 
good.  One  of  the  most  notorious  men  of  "the  day  is  Wil- 
liam Hearst,  who  doubtless  looks  upon  himself  as  a man 
of  might  and  a famous  public  character;  but  even  his 
transient  notoriety  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  men  of 
our  daj',  who  have  come  in  the  Lord’s  good  time  to  their 
punishment  and  to  obscurity.  One  such  person,  who  died 
in  London  on  April  1,  was  Arthur  Orton,  the  Tichborne 
claimant.  In  his  day  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  the  world.  Twenty-five  years  ago  “The  Claimant” 
and  his  pretensions  were  a matter  for  almost  daily  report 
and  discussion  in  most  of  the  newspapers  in  the  world  that 
were  printed  in  English.  The  story  is  still  so  familiar 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  it. 

Roger  Charles  Tichborne.  heir  to  a great  estate  held  by 
his  uncle,  l>eing  a wild  youth,  was  sent  to  Smith  America 
for  the  improvement  of  his  morals.  In  1854  he  sailed 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  ship  lie  took  pas- 
sage in  was  lost,  with  all  on  bonrd,  and  his  brother  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  But  his  mother  would  not  believe  that 
he  was  dead,  and  continued  to  advertise  for  him  in  Amer- 
ican and  Australian  papers,  until  in  1865  her  persever- 
ance was  rewarded  by  a letter  from  Wagga-Wagga,  Aus- 
tralia, which  purported  to  be  from  her  missing  Roger. 
As  the  result  of  correspondence.  “The  Claimant  ” arrived 
in  London,  on  Christmas  day,  1860.  A few  months  after, 
Lady  Tichborne  received  him  as  her  son,  and  treated  him  as 
such  until  she  died,  in  1868.  After  a while  he  brought  suit 
for  the  Tichborne  estates,  money  for  legal  expenses  being 

Srovided  by  popular  subscription.  The  trial  began  in 
lay,  1871,  and  lasted  103  days.  It  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive. Sergeant  Ballantine  appeared  for  the  plaintiff; 
but  the  case  went,  against  the  Claimant,  and  it  was  demon- 
strated that  he  was  Arthur  Orton,  son  of  an  East  Loudon 
butcher.  Two  years  later  the  defeated  Claimant  was 

Iirosecuted  for  forgery  and  perjury,  and.  after  a trial  that 
asted  nine  months,  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  of 
penal  servitude. 

After  serving  his  term  of  imprisonment,  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  for  a ime  was  at  barkeeper  in  a Chatham 
Square  saloon,  but  returned  eventually  to  England,  where, 
three  years  ago,  he  published  a confession,  recounting  his 
experiences,  and  admitting  that  he  was  Arthur  Orton. 

The  remarkable  feature  of. the  Tichborne  case  was 
the  extraordinary  support  and  sympathy  the  Claimant 
found  in  his  effort  to  make  his  pretensions  good.  He  im- 
posed upon  persons  of  all  classes,  but  especially  upon  the 
poor,  as  a man  battling  against  wealth  and  position  for  his 
birthright.  The  British  passion  for  justice  was  roused  in 
bis  behalf,  great  sums  of  money  were  raised  and  spent,  for 
him.  very  eminent  counsel  conducted  his  cases,  and  long 
after  he  had  gone  to  prison  there  were  thousands  of  good 
Britishers  who  believed  that  justice  had  been  denied  him, 
and  that  might  had  triumphed  over  right. 

His  li6  was  wonderfully  well  stuck  to,  but,  after  all,  it 
did  not  prove  to  he  as  good  as  the  truth.  A lie  seldom 
does  in  the  end.  The  yellow  journals  arc  slow  to  believe 
it,  but  time  tells. 

The  James  Russell  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  has  got  its 
second  wind,  and  is  moving  along.  In  the  week  ending 
April  2 it  gained  81200.  The  total  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  at  that  date  was  $27,556,  which  left  about 
$7500  still  to  be  contributed! 

The  intention,  lately  disclosed,  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs 
to  apply  for  admission  to  . the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  an  interesting  piece  of  news,  which  will  illus- 
trate, to  laymen  unfamiliar  with  the  fine  points  of  doc- 
trine, the  superior  accommodations  afforded  by  the  Epis- 
copal fold  to  persons  whose  religious  views  are  what  we 
are  used  to  call  “modern.”  l)r.  Briggs  is  an  able  man 
and  an  accbmplidied  scholar,  and  should  prove  a valu- 
able recruit  to  the  ministry  of  any  church  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  in  accord.  His  present  status  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  that  of  a suspended  minister. 

W.  C.  Brann.  of  Waco,  Texas,  met  an  appropriate  end 
on  April  2.  as  the  result  of  a meeting  with  Captain  M.  T. 
Davis.  Both  gentlemen  used  pistols,  and  Captain  Davis 
was  wounded,  perhaps  fatally.  Brann  was  a remarkable 
character.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  about  thirty- -five 
years  ago,  was  educated  for  a preacher,  and  entered  the 
Baptist  ministry,  where  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  ac- 
cepted ideas  soon  made  him  conspicuous.  He  was  too 
progressive,  however,  for  his  ministerial  brethren,  and 
was  expelled  from  the  Baptist  Church.  Then  lie  turned 
newspaperman,  practising  that  profession  first  in  Kansas, 
and  later  in  Texas.  After  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public 
at  Houston,  he  went  to  San  Antonio,  and  there  started  the 
fruiiorhtxt,  but  the  vigor  of  his  strictures  on  men  and  mat- 
ters there  presently  caused  him  to  be  mobbed,  and  then  lie 
moved  to  Waeo  There  he  followed  the  same  methods, 
but  with  better  success,  and  was  able  to  enlist  popular 
sentiment  on  his  side.  His  death  was  a consequence  of  a 
series  of  attacks  which  he  made  on  the  faculty  of  the  Bap- 
tist university  at  Waco,  For  t his  he  was  set  upon  and 
beaten  last  October  bv  students  of  the  university;  but  be 
continued  to  give  offence,  and  was  presently  again  as- 
saulted and  beaten  by  one  of  tile  trustees*,  assisted  by  two 
students.  That  led  to  a tight  with  pistols  bet  ween  Braun's 
friend.  Judge  Gerald  of  Waeo,  and  W.  A.  Harris,  editor  of 
a Waeo  paper.  Harris  Was  killed.  Gerald  dangerously 
wounded.  Brann  went  right  on  expressing  his  views  with 
entire  candor,  until,  as  stated.  Captain  Davis  intervened, 
and  paciticn! ion  lias  followed. 

Brann  \va-  a very  vigorous  writer,  with  much  humor, 
and  was.  as  may  be  conjectured,  thoroughly  earnest  in 
wliul  he  undertook.  It  is  told  to  bis  c redit  that  be  was 
kind,  brave,  and  siuceic.  loved  bis  friends,  bated  his  foes, 
and  fought  for  the  sale  be  believed  to  be' right.  The 
trouble  was  that  Ids  discernment  of  light  and  wrong 
was  not  clear.  Judging  from  the*  attractions  that  New 
York  seems  to  have  for  successful  journalists  of  Sun 


Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  cities,  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  if  Braun’s  usefulness  had  been  pro- 
tracted for  another  decade  lie  would  have  used  up  all 
likely  subjects  of  offence  in  Waco,  and  moved  into  this 
Klondike  of  Occidental  editors.  There  are  so  many, 
many  tilings  and  creatures  here  that  are  fit  to  engage  the 
attention  of  such  a person!  It  is  too  late  now,  but  one 
sighs  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  if  Brann  had  not 
dallied  too  long  in  Texas— of  the  yachts  he  might  have 
sailed,  the  funds  he  might  have  started,  and  the  delegations 
of  Congressmen  that  he  might  have  sent  here  and  there 
to  do  his  errands.  But  perhaps  so  much  “ success  " as 
that  is  only  possible  to  impulsiveuess  when  it  is  heavily 
backed  by  capital. 

It  is  a time  to  keep  busy;  a time  when  the  mouth  tends 
to  get  dry,  and  rival  considerations  to  contend  for  the 
control  of  our  minds;  a time  when  apparent  vacillation  is 
almost  inevitable  because  of  the  moral  obligation  on  ail 
serious  - mirfded  thinkers  to  give  peace  every  possible 
chance  before  accepting  war.  Blessed  is  the  man  in  such 
times  who  has  enough  to  do  and  does  it,  and  who  need 
only  spend  his  leisure,  and  not  his  whole  lime,  in  specu- 
lating about  what  is  to  he  done  and  what  will  come  of  it. 
In  the  end  the  world’s  affairs  can  only  lie  conducted  by 
letting  every  man  stick  to  his  own  job  and  bear  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  of  us  who  is  trying  to  settle  for 
himself  and  by  himself  the  question  of  our  duty  to  Culm, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  Spain  will  be  obliged  in  the  end  to 
fall  in  with  whatever  determination  the  President  and 
Congress  reach.  The  state  of  anxious  doubt  is  about  the 
worst  state  possible.  That,  at  this  writing,  we  are  expe- 
riencing in  an  acute  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is 
any  tiling  worse  in  store  for  us.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
part  of  our  fortitude  for  present  use,  go  earnestly  about 
our  business,  and  have  confidence  that  whatever  stream 
we  come  to  we  shall  find  a way  to  cross.  Our  govern- 
ment is  pretty  accurately  representative  of  our  people, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  ask.  Its  mistakes,  if  it  makes  any, 
will  be  ours ; its  creditable  achievements  will  be  ours 
too.  \Ve  are  all  going  together.  What  more  can  we  ask 
than  that? 

This  is  the  London  Spectator '*  judgment,  published  un- 
der date  of  March  26,  of  what  President  McKinley,  as  the 
spokesman  and  Executive  of  the  American  people,  will 
find  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  matter  of  Cuba: 

In  the  end  lie  will,  we  feel  convinced,  full  back  upon  the  profound 
American  conviction  that  everything  will  always  go  right  if  there  is 
only  “ liberty,'’  will  demand  that  Spain  withdraw  her  hand  from 
Cuba,  and  will  leave  the  fate  of  the  island  to  lie  settled  after  the  war. 
After  all,  Mexico  and  Chile  are  fairly  governed,  life  in  the  Brazil*  is 
endurable,  though  most  Cuban  conditions  exist  there,  and  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  States  will  not  be  ruined  because  Cuba 
lias  to  he  administered  for  a quarter  of  a century  as  three  or  four  Ter- 
ritories of  the  great  republic. 

That  is  what  a sympathetic  and  intelligent  looker-oil 
sees  in  the  game  that  just  now  engrosses  all  our  interests. 

President  Eliot,  in  a recent  address  before  the  Dor- 
chester (Massachusetts)  Woman’s  Club,  discussed  the 
happy  marriage,  and  gave  it  what  free  and  easy  writers 
call  a first-class  notice.  A very  brief  extract  from  his 
address  credits  him  with  saying  that  the  idealising  devo- 
tion with  which  the  happy  marriage  begins  is  the  most 
admirable  thing  in  human  nature.  He  does  not  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  corner-stone  of  happiness  in  mar- 
riage is  a sufficient  income  secured  against  the  chances  of 
fortune.  On  t he  contrary,  he  declares,  as  the  Transcript 
quotes  him,  that  the  young  woman  who  marries  for 
money  or  position  is  sacrificing  the  best  of  life  which 
marriage  affords.  The  chief  conditions  of  a happy  mar- 
riage, as  lie  finds  tiiem,  nre  health,  common  intellectual 
interests,  and  a religious  belief  held  in  common  between 
husband  and  wife  No  doubt  be  enlarged  upon  these 
conditions,  and  qualified  thy  idea  of  the  superlative  im- 
portance of  the  latter  two  hv  taking  large  views  of  them. 
We  often  see,  for  example,  people  very  happily  mar- 
ried whose  minds  are  so  differently  constituted  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  they  should  have  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  intellectual  interests  in  common.  But 
there  ure  different  kinds  of  good  minds,  and  minds  that 
supplement  one  another  seem  quite  as  well  suited  to  har- 
monious associations  as  those  that  run  in  parallel  grooves. 

So  as  to  a common  religious  belief.  That  must  mean 
agreement  in  the  great  essentials,  the  roots  of  which  lie 
deep  in  character,  and  which  really  determine  standards 
and  shape  conduct.  The  existence  of  practical  agreement 
of  this  sort  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  much  vari- 
ation in  details  of  belief  which  are  important  but  not  really 
vital.  A marriage  between  a Protestant  and  a Catholic 
may  be  happy,  though  such  alliances  are  highly  inconven- 
ient. The  marriage  which  may  lie  expected  to  fail  is  one 
between  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
rigiit  aud  what  is  wrong. 

The  powers  of  Greater  New  York  are  to  be  congratula- 
ted on  finding  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing 
the  Charter-day  celebration  which  was  planned  i'or  next 
month.  The  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  pay  for  the  show 
was  defeated  by  representatives  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  i lint  left  a large  embarrassment  on  Hie  committee’s 
hands.  It  must  have  been  a prodigious  relief  to  the  re 
sponsible  committee-men  to  have  the  conclusion  reached 
that  the  prospects  of  the  country  are  so  stormy  as  to 
make  local  glorifications  untimely  and  inexpedient.  So 
Charter  day  will  receive  only  such  emphasis  this  year  as 
may  be  furnished  by  events  not  under  Tammany's  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  William  McLennan,  the  author  of  Sjmnish  John,  a 
story  which  lately  ran  as  a serial  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
was  the  victim  of  an  inadvertence  which  lias  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  rise  and  account  to  a correspondent  of 
the  Jiookwtan  for  the  similarity  between  certain  passages 
in  his  story  and  passages  in  a certain  rare  memoir  of  one 
Colonel  M.  McDonnell.  Mr.  McLennan  says  the  likeness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  lie  used  the  McDonnell  memoir  in 
making  his  story,  as  also  the  chronicles  of  O’Cullaghan. 
Pert;  Lubat,  and  other  early  Canadian  writers.  What 
makes  it  necessary  now  for  him  to  make  these  explana- 
tions is  the  inadvertence  noted,  for  when  originally  lie 
completed  his  story  lie  gave  careful  cm  dit  in  a preface  to 
all  his  forerunners  and  authorities,  but  this  preface  was 


not  required  or  suitable  for  publication  in  a magazine, 
and  when  the  story  was  made  into  a book  its  inseiiion 
was  overlooked.  In  future  editions  of  Sjxtnish  John  the 
preface  will  appear. 

The  Critic  prints  a letter  from  Mr.  St.  Gaudciisin  which 
he  denies  that  he  has  moved  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  there.  He  says: 

I came  to  stay  two  or  tliree  months,  but  there  ia  »o  much  to  do  and 
sec  here  that  my  stay  lias  been  prolonged;  that  is  all.  Now  that  I nm 
on  tills  side  of  the  water,  t want  to  see  all  I can,  mid  after  I have  visit- 
ed Spain  mid  Greece  I shall  return.  I have  given  up  my  studio  in  Tlilr- 
ty-ei.\th  Street  because  I waul  something  better  when  I return;  and  na 
to  the  tilings  I had  moved  over  here,  liiey  are  the  Shaw  and  the  Puri- 
tan (with  some  of  the  medallions),  of  which  1 shall  have  reductions 
made ; ttiey  do  those  tilings  so  well  here  in  France. 

The  explanation  is  complete  and  most  satisfactory.  Mr. 
St.  Gnudens  is  certainly  entitled  to  choose  for  himself 
where  he  will  work,  but  it  is  most  agreeable  to  his  brethren 
in  art,  and  to  his  fellow-countrymen  generally,  to  have  him 
abide  by  New  York. 

A bill  now  before  Congress  authorizes  the  President  to 
pay  aud  issue  rations  to  State  troops  gathered  for  instruc- 
tion and  drill.  If  the  bill  should  be  passed  (and  bills  of  1 lint 
nature  arc  likely  to  get  graver  consideration  for  some  time 
to  come  than  for  some  years  past), t lie  practical  question  will 
come  up  of  how  best  to  train  the  State  militia  for  useful- 
ness as  a National  Guard.  A plan  not  unlikely  to  lx*  adopt- 
ed is  that  outlined  in  the  current  Harper’s  Magazine  by 
Captain  James  Parker,  which  proposes  an  American  Al- 
dershot— a training-camp;  that  is,  where  troops  from  nny 
Slate  may  be  sent  to  drill  and  manoeuvre  with  regulars. 

Captain  Parker’s  plan  contemplates  the  establishment 
of  such  a camp  on  Long  Island,  and  the  location  ihere  of 
at  least  three  regiments  of  regular  iroops.  That  would  lie 
a convenient  centre  for  the  militia  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Cmimciicut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Almost  half  of  the  National  Guard,  ns  at  present 
organized,  is  within  250  miles  of  it.  If  the  plan  turned 
out  to  be  advantageous,  other  camps  would  be  located  at 
other  centres.  “As  to  expense,”  says  Captain  Parker, 
“ it  will  cost  no  more  than  a new  battle-ship.”  There  was 
a time  when  the  cost  of  a new  battle-ship  staggered  us,  but 
that  was  long,  long  ago,  when  the  Maine  was  still  afloat. 
We  buy  battle  ships  now  by  the  cord  and  never  wink, 
and  we  may  presently  show  analogous  hardihood  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  a few  desirable  camps. 

The  French  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided  that  Zola  shall 
go  free,  and  neither  serve  his  term  of  imprisonment  nor 
pay  his  fine.  The  decision  i«  bused  on  the  technicality 
that  the  charges  on  which  he  was  tried  should  have  been 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Esterhazy  court  martial,  and 
not  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  l bo 
French  government  has  lind  enough  of  Zola,  and  licing 
anxious  to  wash  its  hands  of  him,  has  seized  the  most  con- 
venient expedient  to  turn  him  loose.  No  doubt  it  would 
also  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  Dreyfus,  and  would  be  relieved 
if  the  report  of  bis  death,  which  the  newspapers  printed 
on  April  6,  turned  out  to  be  true.  Zola  seems  to  lie  very 
much  ahead  on  his  recent  transactions.  He  lias  provided 
a lot  of  very  lively  music,  and  won’t  have  to  pay  the  piper, 
after  all. 

We  shall  have  to  re-read  Vanity  Fair.  The  new  edi- 
tion of  it— the  first  of  -the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Edition  (Harper’s)  is  out,  and  brings  an  intro- 
duction twenty-five  pages  long,  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
filled  with  delightful  glimpses  and  memories  of  her 
father.  There  is  not  enough  of  it;  there  never  lias  been 
anything  like  enough  available  information  about  Thack- 
eray, but  there  is  enough  to  make  one  want  a great  deal 
more,  and  ns  each  volume  of  the  set  is  to  have  a similar 
introduction,  that  demand  is  to  be  in  some  degree  supplied. 

What  Mrs.  Ritchie  seems  to  have  wished  to  do  in  the 
present  instalment  of  her  precious  wares  is  to  consider 
lier  father  in  liis  relations  with  bis  first  great  novel,  to  let 
us  look  at  him  as  he  appeared  while  lie  was  writing  it,  and 
to  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  experiences  in  Ids  life  which 
gave  him  some  of  the  pictures  that  went  to  the  mak- 
ing of  this  particular  book.  She  tells  a little  about  his 
return  from  India  in  ids  childhood,  about  bis  school  days, 
about  Ids  visit  to  Germany  in  1830.  and  bis  stuy  at  Wei- 
mar, and  how  he  saw  the  venerable  Goethe.  Then  we 
see  him  sixteen  years  later,  settled  in  his  house  in  Ken- 
sington Square,  writing  an  immortal  book. 

A great  part  of  this  introduction  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  letters,  several  of  them  from  Thackeray  to  his  mo- 
ther. There  is  one  brief  extract  from  a letter  written  lo 
India  by  Thackeray’s  mother  which  tells  of  her  meeting 
with  her  son  in  England  when  she  and  her  husband  got 
home  from  India.  She  went  to  fetch  him  from  the  school 
at  Chiswick— the  Chiswick  of  Miss  Pinkerton’s  establish- 
ment—where  he  was.  She  writes: 

Ho  hail  a perfect  recollection  of  me;  he  could  not  speak,  but  kissed 
me,  mid  looked  at  me  again  and  again,  and  I could  almost  have  said, 
“ Lord,  now  Ictteet  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  pence.”  He  is  the  living 
image  of  hi*  father,  and  God  in  Heaven  semi  Hint  lie  may  resemble 
him  in  all  lint  his  too  short  life!  He  is  tali,  stout,  and  sturdy.  Ills  eyes 
are  become  darker,  but  tliere  is  still  the  same  dear  expression.  His 
drawing  is  wonderful. 

In  those  few  lines  and  between  them  there  is  a deal  of 
biography.  They  give  a better  notion  of  the  qualities  of 
Thackeray's  father  and  mother  than  most  readers  have 
ever  before  gained. 

“ Old  Brooke  ” is  dead— the  “ Brooke  ” of  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days.  He  was  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gell.  rector  of 
Buxted,  in  Sussex,  England.  The  Saturday  Be riew  speaks 
of  him  sis  probably  the  last  survivor  of  Arnold's  famous 
“Sixth.”  He  began  bis  career  as  an  official  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  wns  sent  to  Tasmania,  and  there  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  arctic  explorer.  Af- 
terwards lie  took  orders,  became  a preacher  of  note,  and 
worked  himself  out  in  what  was  a country  parisii  when 
lie  took  it,  but  which  London  swept  over  and  inundated 
with  bricks.  For  twenty  years  lie  lived  at  Buxted.  where 
lie  was  sent  on  tile  failure  of  his  health  by  Archbishop 
Tait.  The  Saturday  Itcriew  calls  him  "almost  an  ideal 
country  parson,  the  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  the  non- 
conformists, a true  father  of  the  poor,  and  counsellor  of 
all."  E.  S.  Mar  i in. 
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CAPTAIN  COLBY  M CHESTER,  U.S.N., 
Protected  Cruiser  “ Cinciunnti.” 


COMMANDER  BOWMAN  H.  MoCALLA,  U.S.N., 
Cruiser  “Marblehead." 


CAPTAIN  THEODORE  F.  JEWELL,  U.S.N., 
Protected  Cruiser  “ Minneapolis." 


COMMANDER  WASHBURN  M. 
Light-draught  Gunboat  “1 


COMMANDER  GEORGE  A.  CONVERSE,  U.S.N. 
Cruiser  “Montgomery.” 

ram  * Photograph,  Copyright.  181)8,  by  Frank  II.  Child,  Newport,  li 


COMMANDER  JOHN  F.  MERRY,  I’.S.N. 
Gunboat  “ Machine.” 
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TI1E  SUBMARINE  BOAT  “HOLLAND.” 

Owing  to-the  strained  relations  between  Spain  and  t lie 
United  States  over  the  Cuban  question,  the  recent  tests 
which  liave  been  made  of  the  submarine  boat  Holland  at 
PerthAifTboy,  New  Jersey,  have  attracted  wide  atten- 
lumrYp  to  March  27  t he  "little  craft  had  made  four  suc- 
-tessful  dives,  and  had  shown  its  ability  to  navigate  under 
water.  On  one  of  the  tests  a dummy  projectile  was  also 
shot  from  the  aerial  torpedo-gun  in  the  bow.  Ou  the  last 
of  the  four  tests  the  crqft  was  inspected  bv  a naval  officer, 
who  sent  a report  to  the  government  as  to  its  availability 
in  warfare. 

The  first  attempt  to  show  the  value  of  the  Holland 
occurred  on  March  18.  The  boat,  after  running  a few 
feet  on  the  surface,  dipped  its  nose  sharply  and  went 
down  under  water.  After  it  had  reached  a depth  of 
six  feet  it  was  brought  to  an  even  keel,  and  ran  for 
about  400  yards  under  the  surface,  its  two  short  steel 
masts,  one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stern,  showing  above 
the  water,  and  indicating  to  observers  not  only  its  speed, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  on  an  even  keel.  The  test  was 
pronounced  a success  so  far  as  it  went. 

A few  days  later  the  Holland  made  another  attempt. 
It  sank  while  running  at  full  speed,  by  simply  filling  its 
tanks  and  submerging  itself  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. This  time  it  went  out  of  sight 
completely.  After  going  for  100  yards 
completely  submerged,  it  reappeared 
gradually,  and  it  was  declared  a success. 

The  Holland  is  properly  a diving-boat. 

While  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
it  can  fire  an  aerial  torpedo,  containing 
100  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  the  distance 
of  a mile.  It  carries  three  18  inch  While- 
head  torpedoes,  which  it  discharges  from 
a tube  in  the  bow  under  water.  It  has  a 
submarine  gun  in  the  stern,  intended  to 
pro|*el  a projectile  a distance  of  500  yards 
under  water.  It  is  propelled  on  the  sur- 
face by  a gasoline-engine.  Under  water 
the  motive  force  is  supplied  from  elec- 
tric storage  batteries.  Two  horizontal 
rudders  cause  the  boat  to  dip  its  nose 
when  they  are  pressed  down  in  the  rear. 

Elevated,  they  bring  the  boat  to  the  sur 
face.  The  boat  can  also  be  sunk  by  al- 
lowing tanks  to  be  filled,  which  nearly 
overcome  its  buoyancy.  When  the  boat 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  this  wa- 
ter is-expelled  by  compressed  air,  several 
large  tanks  of  which  are  carried  to  sup- 
ply fresh  air  to  the  crew  constantly,  and 
to  operute  the  aerial  gun  in  the  bow.  An 
elaborate  system  of  registers  indicates  the 
depth  to  which  the  boat  has  descended. 

To  remain  under  water  the  boat  must  be 
kept  moving.  It  is  fifty-five  feet  long, 
and  about  eleven  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
centre.  Its  crew  will  consist  of  six  men. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  running 
fifty  miles  under  the  water. 

SPAIN’S  NAVAL  STRENGTH. 

The  information  contained  in  this  article  is  compiled 
mainly  from  a “List  of  the  Hattie  ships,  Cruisers,  and 
Torpedo-bonts  of  the  Spanish  Navy,”  prepared  in  the 
Military  Information  Division  of  the  Adjutant-General’s 
Office  at  Washington. 

Spain  has  but  two  war- vessels  that  are  rated  in  the  class 
of  battle  ships,  the  Vitoria  and  the  Pelayo,  and  the  former 
is  a “ broadside  ” of  antiquated  model,  used  ns  a training- 
ship  heretofore,  but  understood  to  be  undergoing  equip- 
ment with  5.5-inch  rapid-fire  guns  for  war  service.  She 
is  an  old  iron  vessel  of  7250  tons  displacement,  318  feet 
3 inches  long.  55  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  a maximum 
draught  of  25  feet  3 inches.  She  has  a 5.5-inch  armor 
belt,  and  her  speed  is  11  knots.  Her  normal  coal-supply 
is  875  tons,  and  her  complement  of  men  561. 

The  Pelayo  is  a rather  powerful  battle-ship  of  steel,  of 
9900  tons  displacement,  330  feet  long.  66  feet  beam.  24 
feet  11  inches  draught.  She  carries  an  armor  belt  17.75 
inches  thick,  increasing  to  19.25  about  the  barbette  in 
which  her  guns  are  mounted,  and  has  a 4-inch  steel  de- 
fensive deck.  Her  armament  consists  of  two  12.5-inch 
and  two  11-inch  heavy  ordnance,  one  6.2-inch  and  twelve 
4.7-inch  guns,  six  smaller  rapid-fire  and  twelve  machine 
guns,  and  she  has  seven  torpedo-tubes.  Her  speed  is 
16  knots,  coal -supply  800  tons,  complement  600  men. 
She  has  been  at  Toulon  receiving  new  lioilers  and  some 
more  modern  rapid-fire  guns,  and  being  fitted  with  bar- 
bette turrets  and  a ram  bow.  She  has  just  lieen  ordered 
to  Cartagena,  with  the  French  workmen  on  board. 

There  is  another  old  broadside  iron  ship,  the  Numancia, 
of  about  the  same  size  and  power  as  the  Vitoria,  which  is 
reported  to  be  receiving  new  machinery  and  new  arma- 
ment in  6.2-inch  and  4.7-inch  rapid-fire  guns.  She  has 
been  classed  rather  as  a port-defence  vessel  than  a battle- 
ship, and  can  make  only  8 knots. 


But  Spain  is  pretty  strong  in  first-class  armored  cruisers. 
The  Emperador  Carlos  V.  is  a formidable  vessel  of  9235 
tons  displacement,  380  feet  long  with  a ram  bow,  67  feet 
beam,  and  25  feet  draught,  and  her  speed  is  20  knots. 
Her  armor  belt  consists  of  only  2 inches  of  Harvey  steel, 
except  about  the  gun-turrets,  which  are  placed  one  for- 
ward and  one  aft,  and  there  the  armor  is  10  inches  thick. 
Each  turret  carries  a big  11-inch  Hontnria  gun,  and  the 
rest  of  the  armament  consists  of  eight  5.5  inch  rapid-fire 
guns,  four  3.9  inch,  two  2.7  inch,  four  2 2-inch,  and  six 
machine  gnus.  There  arc  six  torpedo-tubes  ; the  coal 
capacity  of  the  vessel  is  1200  tons,  and  the  complement 
of  men  535. 

There  are  six  other  modern  armored  cruisers  of  7000 
and  one  of  6840  tons.  To  three  of  these,  the  Cardenal 
Cisneros,  Catalufla.  and  Princesa  de  Asturias,  precisely  the 
same  description  applies.  Each  is  347  feet  10  inches  long, 
61  feet  beam,  and  21  feet  10  inches  draught,  has  a 12  inch 
armor-belt,  reduced  to  10.5  at  the  gun  position,  which  is 
“central  battery,”  and  a 2-inch  steel  protective  deck. 
The  speed  is  20  knots,  and  the  armament  consists  of  two 
11-inch  guns  (turrets  fore  and  aft),  ten  5.5-inch  rapid-fire, 
two  2.7-inch,  four  2.2-inch,  four  1.4-inch,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  Each  has  also  eight  torpedo-tubes,  carries  a 
coal-supply  of  1200  tons,  and  has  500  officers  and  men. 


The  other  three,  7000  ton,  are  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  the  Vizcaya,  and  answer  to  the 
same  description,  except  that  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
has  slightly  exceeded  the  speed  of  20  knots  with  which  the 
others  are  credited.  Each  is  340  feet  long,  65  feet  beam, 
and  21  feet  6 inches  draught.  The  armor  belt  is  12  inches, 
except  around  the  gun  position  (central  battery),  where 
it  is  10.5  inches,  and  the  steel  deck  is  3 inches  thick.  The 
mmament  of  the  Almirante  Oquendo  consists  of  two  11- 
inch  guns  (turrets  fore  and  aft),  ten  5.5-inch  Hontoria, 
eight  2.2-inch,  and  eight  1.4  inch -rapid-fire,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  That  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  differs 
from  this  only  in  having  both  the  11-inch  and  the  5 5-inch 
guns  of  the  Hontoria  type,  and  that  of  the  Vizcaya  otdy 
in  having  5.5-inch  guns  as  well  as  those  of  small  calibre  of 
the  rapid-fire  type.  Practically  the  three  are  of  equal 
power,  and  each  carries  a coal-supply  of  1200  tons,  and  a 
complement  of  500  men.  In  fact,  the  six  cruisers  are 
substantially  alike.  The  Cristobal  Colon,  6840  tons,  is 
slightly  smaller  and  less  heavily  armed,  but  has  the  same 
speed.  Her  length  is  328  feet,  beam  59  feet  8 inches, 
draught  24.  She  lias  only  6 inches  of  armor  plate,  and  a 
1.5-inch  protective  deck.  Her  two  large  guns  are  10  inch, 
and  mounted  in  barbettes,  one  forward  and  one  aft.  The 
rest  of  her  armament  consists  of  ten  6-inch  rapid-fire 
guns,  six  4.7-inch,  ten  2.2-inch,  ten  1.4-inch,  and  two 
mnehine  guns.  She  has  four  torpedo-tubes,  coal-supply 
of  1000  tons,  complement  450  men. 

These  include  all  of  Spain’s  fighting  ships  of  the  first 
class,  but  she  has  several  second-class  cruisers.  The  lar- 
gest of  these,  the  Alfonso  XIII,  might  fairly  be  rated  first 
class,  as  she  displaces  5000  tons,  and  has  a speed  of  20 
knots.  She  is  318  feet  6 inches  long,  50  feet  6 inches 
beam,  20  feet  draught,  and  is  protected  with  a 4.5-inch 
steel  deck  over  engines  ami  machinery.  Her  armament 
consists  of  four  7.8-inch  Hontoria  guns,  six  4.7-iuch,  six 
2.2-iuch,  six  1.4-iuch  rapid-fire,  and  three  machiue  guns. 


She  has  five  torpedo-tubes,  can  carry  1200  tons  of  coal, 
and  is  manned  by  276  officers  and  seamen. 

Next  to  her  is  the  Lepanto,  4826  tons,  318  feet  6 inches 
long,  50  feet  6 inches  beam,  20  feet  draught,  protected  by 
4.75  inch  steel  deck;  speed,  20  knots.  Her  armameut 
is  four  7.8  inch  Ilontorias,  six  4.7-inch  rapid  - fire,  six 
6-pounders,  four  3-pounders,  and  five  Maxims.  She  has 
five  torpedo-tubes,  carries  1100  tons  of  coal,  and  276  men. 

The  unarmored  and  unprotected  steel  cruiser  lleitia 
Christina  is  of  3520  tons  displacement,  282  feet  2 inches 
long,  42  feet  7 inches  beam,  16  feet  5 inches  draught,  and 
has  a speed  of  17.5  knots.  She  is  armed  with  six  6.2  inch 
Hontoria  guns,  two  2.7  inch,  three  2.2-inch,  two  1.5-inch 
rapid-fire,  six  3-pounders,  and  two  maejiine  guns.  She 
has  five  torpedo-tubes;  coal  capacity,  600  tons;  comple- 
ment of  men,  375.  Of  a similar  type,  but  of  3342  tons  dis- 
placement, are  the  Aragon , Castilla,  and  Navarra.  The  last 
named  differs  slightly  in  model  from  the  other  two.  The 
Aragon  and  Castilla  arc  each  246  feet  long,  45  feet  11 
inches  beam,  and  20  feet  11  inches  draught,  have  a speed 
of  14  knots,  a coal-supply  of  470  tons,  and  300  men.  The 
Navarra  differs  in  these  items  only  in  being  13  feet  1 inch 
shorter,  3 feet  4 inches  less  beam,  and  7 inches  less  draught. 
The  armament  of  the  Aragon  is  six  6.2-inch  Hontoria, 
two  3.3  inch  Krupp,  four  2.9  inch,  and  two  machine  guns; 

that  of  the  Castilla,  four  5.9-inch  Krupp, 
two  4.7-inch,  two  3.3-inch,  and  four  2.9- 
inch,  eight  rapid-fire,  and  two  machine 
guns;  l lie  Navarra,  four  5.9-inch,  two 
4.7-inch,  two  8.4-inch,  four  2.9-inch,  and 
four  machine  guns.  Each  vessel  has  two 
torpedo-tubes. 

The  next  in  size  arc  the  Alfonso  Nil. 
and  the  ltd  no  Mercedes,  each  of  3090 
tons.  Length,  278  feet  10  inches;  beam, 
42  feet  7 inches;  draught,  16  feet  5 inches; 
speed.  17.5  knots  ; coal-supply,  600  tons  ; 
complement,  300  men.  Each  has  five 
torpedo-tubes,  but  their  armaments  dif- 
fer. The  Afonso  XII.  carries  six  6 2- 
ineh  Hontoria,  two  2.7 -inch,  and  six 
6-pounder  rapid-fire,  four  3- pounder,  and 
five  machine  guns.  The  Reina  Mercedes 
has  six  6.2-inch  Hontoria,  two  2.7  inch, 
three  2.2-inch  rapid-fire,  two  1.5-inch,  six 
1.4-inch,  and  two  machine  guns. 

The  other  Spanish  cruisers  fall  below 
the  minimum  size  for  second  class  ves- 
sels—2000  tons.  The  largest  is  the  Ve- 
lasco, 1152  tons,  209  feet  11  inches  long, 
29  feet  3 inches  beam,  12  feet  5 inches 
draught.  Speed,  14.3  knots;  coal-sup- 
ply. 220  tons;  complement,  173  men.  She 
is  armed  with  three  5.9  inch  Armstrong 
guns,  two  2.7-inch  Ilontorias,  and  two 
machine-guns.  There  are  five  cruisers 
of  1130  tons  each — the  Conde  de  Venadito, 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Don  Juan  de  Aus- 
tria, Infanta  Isabel,  and  Isabel  II.  The 
description  answers  precisely  for  all  ex- 
cept in  details  of  armament.  Each  is 
210  feet  long.  32  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  6 
inches  draught,  has  a speed  of  14  knots, 
a coal-supply  of  220  tons,  and  130  men.  The  armament 
of  the  Conde  de  Venadito  is  four  4.7-inch  Hontoria  guns, 
two  2.7-inch,  two  rapid-fire,  and  five  machine  guns.  The 
others  arc  substantially  the  same  in  power.  There  are  also 
three  cruisers  of  1030  tons  each— the  Isla  de  Cuba,  Isla  de  Lu- 
zon, and  the  Marques  de  Ensenada.  Each  is  185  feet  long, 
30  feet  beam,  and  11  feet  6 inches  draught.  The  first  two 
named  have  a speed  of  16  knots,  and  the  last  15;  each 
can  carry  160  tons  qf  coal,  and  the  Isla  de  Culm  and  Isla 
de  Luzon  have  160  and  the  Marques  de  Ensenada  164  men. 
The  armament  of  euch  of  the  first  two  is  four  4.7-inch 
Hontoria,  four  6 pounder  rapid-fire,  two  3 pounder,  aud 
two  machine  guns,  and  that  of  the  latter  four  4.7-inch  Hon- 
toria, five  rapid-fire,  and  four  muchine  guns.  The  former 
have  three  and  the  latter  four  torpedo-tubes. 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  cruisers  proper,  though  there 
are  two  others  so  called,  the  Quiros  and  Villabolos,  each 
315  tons,  for  service  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  an  old 
wooden  sloop  of  war  of  935  tons  which  carries  three  4.7- 
inch  Hontoria,  two  2.8-inch  Krupp,  and  two  machine  guns. 

The  Don  Alvaro  de  Dezan,  830  tons  and  235  feet  long; 
Dona  Maria  de  Molina,  same  size;  Destructor,  458  tons, 
192  feet  6 inches  long;  Pilipinas,  750  tons,  213  feet;  Ga- 
licia,571  tons,  190  feet;  Marques  de  la  Vitoria,  830  tons, 
235  feet;  Marques  de  Molina,  571  tons.  190  feet;  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinion,  same  size;  Nueva  Espafla,  630  tons,  190 
feet;  Rapido,  570  tons,  190  feet;  Temerario,  590  tons,  190 
feet,  and  the  Vincente  Yaftez  Pinzon,  571  tons,  190  feet, 
are  classed  as  torpedo-gunboats.  They  carry  from  two 
to  four  torpedo-tubes,  and  have  a speed  of  19  or  20 
knots.  The  armament  of  the  largest  consists  of  two 
4.7  - inch  rapid-fire  guns,  four  1.5 -inch,  and  two  ma- 
chine guns.  The  General  Concha,  520  tons,  is  listed 
as  a gunboat,  and  the  Elcano,  524  tons,  General  Ego, 
524  tons,  Magellanes,  524  tons,  as  “gun-vessels.”  They 
are  somewhat  smaller,  and  lighter  in  armameut,  and 
considerably  slower  than  the  torpedo-guuboals.  There 
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nre  two  despatch-vessels  in  the  list,  identical  in  descrip- 
tion, the  Fernando  el  Catolico  (used  ns  a torpedo  training- 
ship),  and  the  Marques  del  Duero,  500  tons  displacement, 
157  feet  5 inches  long,  and  25  feet  7 inches  beam,  with  a 
speed  of  10  knots. 

There  is  a supplementary  list  of  gunboats  “for  service 
iu  Cuban  waters” — the  Uemdn  Cortes , 300  tons,  one  5.12- 
inch  Parrott  gun,  12  knots;  Pizarro,  300  tons,  two  2.95- 
inch  rapid-fire  Nordenfeldt  guns,  12  knots  ; Vasco  Nunez 
de  BaUtoa.  300  tons,  one  2.95-inch  Nordenfeldt  gun,  12.5 
knots;  Diego  Velasquez,  200  tons,  two  2.24-inch  rapid-fire 
Nordenfeldt  guns,  and  one  1-pounder  revolving  cannon ; 
Ponce  de  I^eon,  in  all  respects  like  the  last ; Alvarado.  100 
tons,  one  2.24-inch  rapid-fire  Nordenfeldt,  and  one  revolv- 
ing cannon ; Sandoval,  mate  to  the  last.  There  are  also 
eighteen  small  steel  gunboats  for  service  in  Cuba,  carry- 
ing each  one  6-pounder  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  rapid-fire  gun, 
and  one  1-pounder  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  automatic 

The  list  of  Spain’s  torpedo-boat-destroyers  comprises 
six  vessels— the  Audaz,  which  is  a formidable  craft  of  400 
tons  displacement,  and  a length  of  225  feet,  carrying  two 
12- pounders,  two  6 pounders,  and  two  1 pounders,  be- 
sides two  torpedo-tubes,  and  capable  of  a speed  of  30 
knots;  and  the  Furor,  Terror,  Osado,  Pluton,  and  Proser- 
pina, each  of  which  is  of  380  tons  displacement,  229  feet 
long,  capable  of  28  knots,  and  carrying  two  14-pounder 
and  two  6-pounder  rapid-fire  and  two  37-mm.  automatic 
guns,  all  Maxim-Nordenfeldt.  Each  of  these  vessels  car- 
ries 100  tons  of  coal,  and  has  67  men. 

The  rest  of  the  torpedo  fleet  consists  of  boats  ranging 
from  147  feet  5 inches  to  43  feet  4 inches  in  length,  and 
from  108  to  23  tons  displacement.  The  names,  with  indi- 
cation of  length  in  feet  and  speed  in  knots,  are  Ariete, 

147.5  feet,  26.1  knots;  Raxjo,  147.5  feet,  25.5  knots;  Azor, 

134.5  feet,  24 knots;  Ilalcon,  134.5  feet,  24  knots;  Uabana, 

127.5  feet,  21.3  knots;  Barcelo,  126  feet, 19.5 knots;  Orion, 
125  feet,  21.5  knots;  Retainosa,  118  feet,  20.5  knots;  Julia 
Ordonez,  117.7  feet,  20.1  knots;  Ejcrcito,  111.5  feet,  25 
knots;  Rigel,  105  feet,  19  knots;  Pollux,  80  feet, 19.5  knots; 
Castor,  76.2  feet,  19  knots;  Aire,  43.4  feet,  8 knots;  and 
four  vidette- boats, 60<eet  long,  making  18.3  knots.  These 
four  boats  have  a light  armament,  besides  their  two  (in  two 
cases  three)  torpedo-tubes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smallest,  carry  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  tons  of  coal, 
and  require  from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  men  to  manage 
them. 

Spain  has  now  in  process  of  building  one  battle-ship  of 
10,000  tons,  one  armored  cruiser  of  10,500  tons,  and  one  of 
6840  tons  (Pedro d’ Aragon);  two  protected  cruisers — Reinn 
Regents,  5372  tons,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1775  tons — one  tor- 
pedo-gunboat,750  tons, and  four  torpedo-boats  of  the  Ariete 
type.  She  can  also  command  for  arming  as  cruisers 
thirteen  vessels  of  the  Compafiia  Trasatlantica  of  Cadiz, 
as  follows,  in  order  of  size,  with  tonnage  and  speed  indi- 
cated: Magcllanes,  6932  Ions,  17  knots;  Buenos  Aires,  5195 
tons,  14  knots;  Montevideo,  5096  tons,  14  5 knots;  Alfonso 
XII.,  5063  tons,  15  knots;  Leon  XI II.,  4687  tons,  15  knots; 
P.  de  Satrustegui,  4638  tons,  15  knots;  Alfonso  XIII,  4381 
tons,  16  knots;  lleina  Maria  Cristina,  4381  tons,  16  knots; 
Ida  de  Luzon,  4252  tons,  13  knots ; Ida  de  Mindanao, 
4195  tons,  13.5  knots;  Isla  de  Panay,  3636  tons.  13.5  knots; 
Catalufla,  3488  tons,  14  knots;  Ciudad  de  Cadiz,  3084  tons, 

13.5  knots. 

Reports  of  Spain’s  acquisition  of  new  war-vessels  of 
importance  by  purchase  remain  unconfirmed.  Efforts  to 
purchase  those  just  finished  for  Brazil  and  Chili  failed, 
and  negotiations  for  Italian  cruisers  remain  thus  far  inef- 
fectual. Those  sought  in  Italy  arc  the  Carlo  Alberto,  a 
fine  vessel  of  6500  tons,  with  a speed  of  20  knots,  and  the 


Giuseppe  Garibaldi ( sister  to  the  Varese,  sold  to  Argentina), 
6840  tons,  armored  with  six  inches  of  Harvey  steel. 

The  effective  naval  strength  of  Spain  may  be  summed 
up  from  the  foregoing  detailed  description.  She  has  but 
one  really  effective  battle-ship,  the  Pelayo,  which  cannot 
be  ready  to  leave  her  coast  for  some  time.  She  has  one 
powerful  cruiser  in  the  Carlos  V.  (not  immediately  avail- 
able), and  seven  others  which  stand  high  in  therfirst  class 
in  all  respects.  These  eight  strong  and  fast  cruisers  em- 
body her  chief  fighting  forces  on  the  water;  but  there  are 
eight  others,  ranging  in  size  from  3000  to  5000  tons,  and 
most  of  them  having  a speed  of  17  knots  or  more,  which 
could  render  effective  aid  in  harassing  an  enemy.  There  are 
nine  of  the  smaller  cruisers,  of  a little  more  than  1000  tous’ 
displacement. 

The  torpedo-gunboats  are  strong  and  speed y craft,  and 
they  are  twelve  in  number,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
one  other  gunboat,  three  “guu-  vessels,”  and  two  despatch- 
boats,  besides  the  three  300  ton,  two  200-ton,  two  100-lon, 
and  eighteen  “small”  gunboats  especially  “ for  service  in 
Cuban  waters.” 

Spain’s  torpedo  fleet  is  a strong  one,  and  may  constitute 
a formidable  part  of  her  naval  force.  It  contains  six  ex- 
ceptionally powerful  and  swift  torpedo-boat  destrovers, 
ten  torpedo-boats  rated  as  first  class  according  to  t lie  Eng- 
lish standard,  two  of  the  second  class,  and  seven  others — 
twenty-five  in  all.  The  vessels  now  under  construction 
are  none  of  them  near  enough  to  completion  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  present  calculation,  with’ the  possible  exception 
of  the  torpedo-boats.  A.  K.  Fiske. 


THREE  GREAT  BATTLE-SHIPS. 

Tiibee  more  of  our  battle-ships,  the  Illinois,  Alabama, 
and  Wisconsin,  are  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  time  of 
launching,  and  by  the  fall  they  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in 
the  water.  These  vessels  were  provided  for  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  10, 1896.  the  Illinois  going  to  the 
Newport  News  Ship-building  Company  for  $2,595,000,  the 
Alabama,  for  $2,650,000.  going  to  Cramps’,  and  the  Wis- 
consin,  for  $2,674,950,  going  to  the  Union  Iron-Works  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  ships  combine  structurally  the  best  features  of 
the  Iowa  and  the  Kearsarge,  having  the  high  freeboard  of 
the  former  and  the  moderate  draught  of  the  latter. 

As  the  vessels  are  sister  ships,  a description  of  one  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  others,  and  the  principal  dimensions 
and  general  features  are — length  on  load  water-line,  368 
feet;  beam,  extreme,  72  feet  2 5 inches;  freeboard  for- 
ward, 19  feet  6 inches;  freeboard  aft,  13  feet  6 inches; 
normal  displacement,  11,525  tons;  draught  at  normal  dis- 
placement, 23  feet  6 inches;  load  displacement,  12,150 
tons;  draught  at  load  displacement.  24  feet  7.5  inches; 
maximum  indicated  horse  power  (e9timaled).  10,000;  speed 
(estimated),  16  knots;  normal  coal-supply,  800  tons;  total 
bunker  capacity,  1200  tons;  complement,  490. 

These  ships  are  the  most  formidable  battle-ships  we 
have  yet  designed,  and  in  the  powers  of  offence  and  de- 
fence are  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  mnny  European 
vessels  of  greater  displacement. 

The  main  battery  will  consist  of  four  13-inch  breech- 
loading rifles,  supplemented  by  fourteen  6-inch  rapid-fire 
guns.  The  13-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  two  balanced 
barbette  turrets  of  15-inch  Harveyized  steel — the  defen- 
sive equivalent  of  twenty-two  inches  of  ordinary  steel — 
while  the  face  plates  about  the  gun-ports  nre  two  inches 
thicker.  These  turrets  turn  through  arcs  of  270  degrees, 
and  all  four  guns  can  be  concentrated  upon  a point  about 


sixty  feet  off  the  ship’s  beam  on  either  side.  Each  one 
of  these  guns  fires  a hnrdened-steel  shot  of  1100  pounds, 
with  an  impulse  of  33,627  foot-tons.  It  takes  a vivid  im- 
agination indeed  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  four  such 
shot  planted  on  a single  point.  Nothing  could  withstand 
that  stroke  within  even  the  long  range  of  modern  warfare. 

The  barbettes,  within  which  nre  located  the  vital  mech- 
anism for  these  guns,  and  also  their  ammunition  hoists, 
are  of  hardened  steel  15  inches  thick,  and  rise  solidly 
from  the  foundation  of  the  heavy  protective  deck  up  to 
about  four  feet  above  the  decks  on  which  the  turrets  lie. 

The  battery  of  rapid-fire  6-inch  guns  is  placed  on  the 
main  and  the  upper  decks.  Four  of  them,  in  two  heavily 
armored  citadels  amidships,  hold  commanding  positions 
on  the  upper  decks,  while  the  remaining  twelve,  also  be- 
hind six  inches  of  armor,  are  divided  into  two  batteries — 
four  amidships  and  one  well  forward  on  each  side.  Splin- 
ter bulkheads  of  steel  an  inch  and  a half  thick  separate 
the  gun  stations  one  from  another,  and  heavy  shields  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  shot  through  the  ports.  These 
guns  will  have  an  individual  rate  of  fire  of  five  aimed 
shots  n minute,  each  shot  weighing  100  pounds,  and 
capable  of  piercing,  undeformed,  through  a trifle  over 
eight  inches  of  steel  1500  yards  distant. 

A secondary  battery,  consisting  principally  of  sixteen 
6-pounders,  is  disposed  advantageously  on  the  main-deck 
well  forward,  on  the  berth-deck  well  aft,  and  upon  the 
superstructure  and  bridgeswliere  promising  the  most  effec- 
tive service  against  torpedo-craft  and  the  exposed  posi- 
tions of  an  enemy’s  decks.  These  guns  can  be  fired  quite 
ten  limes  a minute. 

Protection  to  the  hull  is  provided  by  a 71-foot  water- 
line belt — half  under  water  at  normal  draught — reaching 
from  abreast  the  after-turret  forward  to  the  stem.  From 
a point  abreast  the  after-turret  to  another  abreast  the  for- 
ward one  this  armor  has  a maximum  thickness  of  16J 
inches — thence  it  tapers  gradually  to  4 inches  at  the  stem. 
At  each  end  of  the  heavy  belt  athwartships  bulkheads  of 
hardened  steel  12  incites  thick  reach  from  side  to  side  and 
oppose  raking  fire.  On  top  of  these  walls  rests  the  main 
body  of  the  protective  deck,  2J  inches  thick.  A continua- 
tion of  this  protective  deck,  3 inches  thick,  runs  slantingly 
to  the  bow  and  to  the  stern,  to  points  below  water. 

Above  the  water-line  belt,  throughout  the  range  of  its 
heaviest  part,  the  sides  are  re-enforced  by  5£  inches  of 
steel,  reaching  up  to  the  upper  deck,  also  running  athwart 
ships  like  the  thicker  belt;  and  it  is  through  this  armor 
that  the  amidship  6-inch  guns  and  the  two  torpedo-tubes 
on  each  side  are  worked.  A complete  band  of  cornpith 
cellulose  binds  the  ship  from  bow  to  stern  just  above  the 
line  of  the  water-line  armor  belt. 

There  are  two  armored  fighting  positions,  the  forward 
one  being  just  below  the  pilot-house  and  abaft  the  bow 
turret,  the  after  one  just  abaft  the  mainmast  and  up  in 
the  superstructure.  The  forward  one  will  be  10  inches 
thick,  and  there  the  captain  will  control  his  ship  in  action, 
and  the  after  one  will  be  6 inches  thick,  and  a position  for 
either  the  admiral  or  the  signal-officer  during  conflict. 

The  ships  will  have  twin  screws,  driven  by  two  sets  of 
powerful  triple-expansion  engines. 

One  great  central  electric-power  plant  will  provide  for 
the  control  of  the  turrets  and  all  ammunition  hoists,  while 
a supplementary  plant  will  furnish  the  energy  for  the 
electric  signals  and  the  great  search- lights.  Wood  has 
been  used  sparingly,  and  all  of  it  will  be  fire-proofed. 

The  ship  that  can  live  against  that  minute's  broadside 
of  8440  pounds  of  hardened  steel,  hurtled  by  any  one  of 
these  vessels  and  well  aimed,  must  be  stronger  than  any  of 
those  yet  fashioned.  Robert  G.  Skkrrett. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


I FIND 


S K C O N D. 


1 MEANT  to  go  directly  to  tlie  Prince,  in  liis  chamber, 
ami  tell  liiin  that.  Helene  and  I had  resolved  to 
battle  out  our  lives  together.  But  it  chanced  that  I 
passed  on  my  way  through  the  higher  terrace  on 
nty  way  to  the  lower— a bosky  place  of  woods,  where  the 
Prince  loved  to  linger  in  of  a summer  afternoon, drowsing 
there  to  tin*  singing  of  birds  and  the  falling  of  waters. 
For  our  Karl  had  tastes  quite  beyond  sour,  black  Casimir 
with  his  church-yard  glooms  and  raw  bone  terrors. 

On  the  terrace  I found  von  Reuss.  lolling  against  the 
parapet  with  other  blue  Ilittermice,  his  peers — he  himself 
no  tlitt.ermouse,  indeed,  but  of  tin-  true  Casimir  vampire 
breed,  horrid  of  tooth,  nocturnal,  desirous  of  blood. 

I went  straight  at  mine  enemy  as  if  I had  been  leading 


“Sir.”  said  T.  “vou  are  a base  rascal.  You  have  in- 
sulted the  Ladv  Helene,  maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess,  the 
adopted  child  of  mv  father.  Her  wrongs  are  mine.  You 
will  do  me  the  honor  of  crossing  weapous  with  me!” 

“ 1 have  not  learned  the  art  of  the  axe,”  said  he,  turn- 
ing about,  listlessly.  “ You  expect  too  much,  Sir  Execu- 
tioner!” 

I wasted  no  more  words  upon  him,  for  I had  not  sought 
him  to  barter  insults,  but  to  force  him  to  meet  ine  where 
I could  have  my  anger  out  upon  him,  and  avenge  the 
tears  in  the  eves  of  my  Little  Playmate. 

Von  Reuss  was  drawing  a glove  of  yellow  dressed  kid 
through  Ids  hand  as  he  spoke.  This  I plucked  from  his 
lingers  ere  he  was  aware,  and  struck  him  soundly  on  each 
cheek  with  it  before  dinging  it  crumpled  in  his  face. 

“ Now  will  you  tight,  or  must  I strike  you  with  my 
hand?'’ 

Then  I saw  the  look  of  his  uncle  stand  hell-clear  in  his 
eyes.  But  he  was  not  frightened,  this  one,  only  darkly 
and  unscrupulously  vengeful. 

“ Foul  toad's  spawn,  I will  have  your  blood!"  he  cried, 
lugiring  at  li is  sword. 

“ We  cannot  tight  here."  said  I,  “ within  sight  of  the 
palace  windows.  But  to-night  at  sundown,  or  to-morrow 
at  dawn,  I am  at  your  service.” 

“Let  it.  be  to-night,  on  the  common  at  the  hack  of  the 
llirshgas.se — one  second,  and  the  fighting  only  between 
principals.” 

Very  readily  I agreed,  and  then,  with  a wave  of  my  hat, 
I went  off,  cudgelling  my  brain  whom  I should  ask  to  be 
my  second.  Jorian,  who  was  now  an  officer,  I should 
h ive  liked  beUer  than  any  other.  But  living  of  the  peo- 
ple myself,  it  was  necessary  that  I should  have  some  one 
of  weiirht  and  standing  to  meet  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Wolfmark  and  Ids  friend. 

Moodily  pacing  down  the  glade,  which  led  from  the 
second  terrace  and  the  plcasaunce.  I almost  overran  the 
Prince  himself.  He  was  seated  under  a tree;  a parchment 
of  troubadours’  songs  lay  by  him.  illuminated,  to  judge 
hv  the  pictures,  by  no  decent  monkish  or  clerkly  bund, 
lie  had  a bottle  of  Rhenish  at  hand,  and  looked  the  same 
hearty,  hard  headed,  ironic  soldier  lie  ever  was,  and  yet, 
what  is  more  strange,  every  inch  of  him  a Prince. 

“ Whither  away,  young*  Sir  Amorous?”  he  cried,  pre- 
tending great  indignation  at  my  absent-mindedness. 
“ IIe.nl  among  the  clouds,  or  intent  as  ever  on  the  damo- 
sels.  conning  madrigals  for  lovers’  lutes,  mayhap.  And 
all  the  while  taking  no  more  heed  of  honest  princes  than, 
if  they  existed  only  for  trampling  under  your  feet.” 

1 asked  his  pardon— but  indeed  I had  not  come  so  nigh 
him  as  that. 

“ I am  to  fight,"  said  I;  “and,  truth  to  tell,  I want  a 
second,  and  was  pondering  whom  to  ask.” 

The  Prince  sighed. 

“Ah,  lad,”  he  said,  “once  I had  wished  no  lietler  than 
to  stand  at  your  side  myself.  I was  not  a Prince  then, 
though;  and  then  these  laws — these  too  strict  laws  of 
mine!  But  what  is  the  matter  of  your  duel,  and  with 
whom?” 

“Well.”  said  I,  “I  have  slapped  Count  von  Reuss’s 
chuffs  with  bis  own  glove  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  on 
the  upper  terrace.” 

’Tis  possible  I may  he  mistaken.  I suppose,  but  I did 
think  then,  and  still  do  think,  that  I saw  evident  tokens  of 
pleasure  on  the  face  of  the  Prince. 

“ And  the  cause — ” 

I hesitated,  blushing  temple-high,  I dare  say,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  mv  beard. 

“ A woman,  tlien!"  cried  the  Prince.  Then,  more  low, 

‘ ‘ No!  t he—?” 

He  would  iiave  said  the  Princess,  for  he  paused,  in  his 
turn,  with  a graver  look  on  his  face. 

I hastened  witli  my  explanation. 

“ He  insulted  the  young  Lady  Helene,  maid  of  honor  to 
the  Princess,  who  is  to  me  as  a sister,  having  been  brought 
up  with  me  in  our  house.  Her  honor  is  my  honor,  both 
by  this  tie.  and  because,  as  you  know,  we  have  long  loved 
one  another.  Therefore  I will  tight  Count  von  Reuss  to 
the  death.” 

The  Prince  whistled— an  unprineely  habit,  but  millers’ 
lads  whistle  at  their  work.  So  Prince  Karl  whistled  as 
lie  meditated. 

“ I see  farther  into  this  matter  than  that — if  indeed  you 
love  this  maid.  There  will  he  other  things  to  he  thought 
upon  tli  iii  vengeance  upon  von  Reuss.  Does  die  Princess 


kmov  nf  this?” 


“ Suspect,  she  may,”  said  I ; “ know  she  cannot.  It  was 
only  half  an  hour  ago  that  I knew  myself." 

“Ha."  said  lie,  “it  hath  gone  no  furdier  than  that. 
Were  it.  not.  if  possible,  better  to  conceal  the  cause  yet 
awhile,  that  our  compact  may  goon?  It  were  easy  enough 
to  invi’iit  an  excuse  for  the  quarrel." 

“ Prime,"  answered  I,  earnestly.  “this  bargain  of  ours 
hath  gniie  on  loo  long  already,  ill  that  it.  hath  brought  a 
Uni’  maids  limior  and  happine-s  in  question.  And  a maid 
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nlso  whom  I am  bound  to  love.  I will  ask  you  this,  have 
I been  a good  soldier  and  servant  to  you  or  not?” 

“ Aye  to  that!”  quoth  the  Prince,  heartily. 

“ Have  I ever  asked  fee  or  reward  for  aught  I have  tried 
to  do?’.’ 

“Nay,”  he  said;  “but  you  have  gotten  some  without 
asking.” 

“ Will  you  grant  me  the  first  boon  I have  nsked  of  you 
since  you  becume  Prince  and  Master  to  Hugo  Gottfried?” 

“ I will  grant  it,  if  it  be  not  to  separate  us  as  friend  and 
friend,"  said  my  master  at  once. 

It  was  like  the  noble  Prince  thus  to  speak  of  our  rela- 
tion. I took  his  hand  in  mine  to  kiss  it,  but  this  he  would 
not  permit, 

“Shake  hands  like  a man,”  he  said,  “or  else  kiss  me 
upon  the  cheek.  My  hand  is  for  young  blue-painted  flit- 
termice  to  kiss,  for  whose  souls'  good  it  is  to  put  their 
lips  to  the  hand  that  has  shifted  the  meal-bags.” 

And  with  that  Prince  Karl  embraced  me  heartily,  and 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 

“Now  for  this  request  of  yours!”  said  he,  looking  ex- 
pectantly at  me. 

“It  is  this,”  I answered  him  directly:  “Give  me  a 
district  to  govern,  a tower  to  dwell  in,  and  Helene  to  be 
my  wife.” 

“Nay,  hut  these  are  three  things,  and  you  stipulated 
but  for  one.  Choose  one!”  lie  said. 

“Then  give  me  Helene  to  wife  !”  I cried,  instantly. 

“Spoken  like  a lover,”  said  the  good  Prince.  “You 
shall  have  her  if  I have  the  giving  of  her,  which  I beg 
leave  to  doubt.  Something  tells  me  that  much  water  will 
run  under  the  bridges  ere  that  wedding  comes  to  pass. 
But  so  far  ns  it  concerns  me  the  thing  is  done.  Yet  re- 
member, I have  never  been  the  one  to  marry,  nor  yet  to 
give  in  marriage." 

He  smiled  a dry,  wise  smile— the  smile  of  a shrewd 
miller  casting  up  bis  tliirlage  upon  the  mill  door  when  he 
sees  the  fields  of  his  parish  ripe  to  the  harvest. 

“I  wonder  why,  with  her  crystals  and  her  ink-pools, 
the  Princess  hath  not  foreseen  this.  By  the  blue  robe  of 
Mary,  there  will  be  proceedings  when  she  does  know.  I 
think  I shall  go  a-hunting  in  the  mountains.” 

He  considered  a moment  longer,  and  took  a deep  draught 
of  Rhenish. 

“Then  the  matter  of  a second,”  continued  the  Prince. 
“He  is  to  figlrt,  of  course?” 

“ No.”  said  I ; “ principals  only.” 

'‘I  wonder,”  said  the  Prince,  meditatively,  “if  there  is 
anything  in  that?  It  is  not  our  Plassenburg  custom  be- 
tween two  young  men  and  surrounded  with  brisk  lads. 
Three  seconds,  nnd  three  to  meet  them  point  to  point,  was 
more  our  ancient  way.” 

“ It  was  specially  arranged  at  the  request  of  Count  von 
Reuss,”  I told  the  Prince. 

“If  there  is  to  be  no  fighting  of  seconds,  what  do  you 
say  to  old  Dessauer?  lie  was  a pretty  blade  in  my  time, 
and  has  all  the  etiquette  nnd  chivalry  of  the  business  at 
his  finger-ends.  Also  he  likes  you.” 

“At  any  rate,  he  is  ever  railing  on  me  with  that  sharp 
tongue  of  his,”  said  I. 

“But  did  you  ever  hear  him  rail  upon  any  of  these 
young  men  that  lean  on  rails  under  ladies'  windows?”  said 
the  Prince.  “Old  feeopold  Dessauer  is  even  now  no  weak- 
ling. I warrant  he  could  draw  a good  sword  yet  on  occa- 
sion. Anything  more  lovely  than  his  ripost  I never  saw.” 

The  Prince  got  upon  his  feet  with  the  difficulty  of  a 
man  naturally  heavy  of  body,  who  takes  all  his  exercise 
upon  horseback. 

“ Page!”  he  cried.  “My  compliments  to  High  State’s 
Councillor  Dessauer,  and  ask  him  to  come  to  me  here. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  library.” 

So  to  the  library  sped  the  boy ; nnd  presently,  walking 
stiffly,  but  with  great  dignity,  came  the  old  man  down 
to  us. 

“How  about  the  ancestors,  the  noble  men  mv  prede- 
cessors?” cried  the  Prince,  when  lie  saw  him.  “ Have  you 
found  aught  to  link  the  miller  of  Chemnitz  with  the 
Princes  of  Plassenburg?” 

The  Councillor  snpled,  and  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“Nothing  beyond  that  bit  of  metal  which  hangs  by 
your  side.  Prince  Karl,”  said  Dessauer,  pointing  to  bis 
Highness’s  sword. 

The  Prince  looked  down  at  the  strong  unadorned  hilt 
thoughtfully  and  sighed. 

“I  would  I had  another  to  transmit  this  sword  to,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  wield  it,  when  I take  my  place  as 
usurper  in  the  histories  of  the  Princes  of  Plassenburg.” 

“I  trust  your  Highness  may  long  he  spared  to  us,” 
replied  Dessauer;  “hut.  Prince  Karl,  in  default  of  an  heir 
to  your  body  (of  which  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  despair), 
wherefore  may  not  your  Highness  devise  the  realm  back 
to  the  ancient  line?” 

“The  line  of  Dietrich  is  extinct," said  the  Prince. 

“ So  says  Duke  Casimir,  hoping  to  succeed  to  your 
shoes,  when  he  could  not  to  your  helmet  and  your  sword. 
But  I have  my  suspicions  and  my  beliefs.  There  is  more 
in  the  parchments  of  yonder  library  than  has  yet  seen  the 
light.” 

Suddenly  the  Prince  recollected  me,  standing  patiently 
by. 

“ But  we  waste  time,  Dessauer;  we  can  speak  of  ances- 
tors nnd  successors  anon.  I and  Hugo  Gottfried  want 
you  to  take  up  your  ancient  role.  Do  you  mind  how  you 
snicked  Axelstein,  and  clipped  Duke  Casimir  of  his  little 
finger  at  the  back  of  the  lmrn,  when  we  were  all  lads  at 
tin*  Kaiser’s  diet  at  Augsburg?” 

Old  Dessauer  smiled,  well  pleased  enough  at  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Prince’s  memory. 

"I  have  seen  worse  cuts.”  lie  said.  “He  has  never 
rightly  liked  me  since.  And  had  the  Black  Riders  caught 
me,  over  to  his  dogs  I should  have  gone  without  so  much 
as  a bolt  upon  me.  He  would  have  kept  them  without 
food  for  a week  on  purpose  to  make  a clean  job  of  my 
poor  scarecrow  picking'..” 


“ And  now  this  young  spark,”  said  the  Prince, “for  the 
sake  of  a lady's  eyes,  desires  to  do  your  Augsburg  deed 
over  again  with  Duke  Casimir’s  nephew,  and  we  must 
give  him  a man  with  quarterings  on  his  shield  to  go  along 
with  him.” 

“I  am  too  old  and  stiff,”  said  Dessauer,  shaking  his 
head.  “ Let  him  seek  out  one  of  the  brisk  young  kerls 
that  are  drumming  at  the  blade-play  all  the  time  down 
there  in  the  square  by  the  guard-rooms.” 

“Nay,  it  is  to  be  principals  only;  there  is  to  be  no 
fighting  of  seconds.  The  Count  hns  specially  desired 
that  there  shall  he  npne,”  said  the  Prince,  “ therefore  go 
with  the  lad,  Dessauer.” 

“No  fighting  of  seconds!”  cried  the  Councillor,  in  as- 
tonishment, holding  up  his  hands.  And  I think  the  old 
swordsman  seemed  a little  disappointed.  “Well.  I will 
go  and  see  the  lad  well  through,  and  warrant  that  he  gets 
fair  play  among  these  wolves  of  the  Mark.” 

“Faith,  when  it  comes  to  that,  be  is  as  much  a wolf  of 
the  Mark  as  any  of  them,”  laughed  the  Prince. 

CHAPTER  XXXII, 

THE  WOLVES  OF  TIIK  MARK. 

The  Hirshgasse  is  a little  inn  across  the  river  well 
known  to  the  wilder  blades  of  Plassenburg.  There  they 
go  to  be  outside  the  authority  of  the  city  magistrates,  to 
make  rendezvous,  to  fight  their  duels,  and  generally  to  do 
those  tilings  without  remark  which  otherwise  bring  them 
under  the  eye  of  the  miller’s  son,  ns  they  one  nnd  all  call 
(behind  his  hack)  the  reigning  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

It  was  on  the  stroke  of  seven,  and  as  fine  an  evening  ns 
ever  failed  to  touch  the  soul  of  man  with  a sense  of  its 
beauty,  that  I set  out  to  fight  the  nephew  of  Duke  Casi- 
mir. I had  indeed  ridden  far  and  fast,  nnd  withal  kept 
my  head,  since  I left  the  Red  Tower,  a poor  homeless  wan- 
derer; otherwise  I had  scarce  found  myself  going  out  with 
High-Councillor  Leopold  Dessauer  as  my  second  to  fight 
my  late  master’s  heir,  the  proximate  Duke  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  find  the  old  man  attired  in  the 
appropriate  costume  for  such  an  occasion — a close-fitting 
suit  of  dark  gray,  of  ancient  cut  indeed,  and  without  the 
fashionable  slashes  and  scallops,  but  both  correct  nnd 
practicable,  either  for  the  sword-play  or  the  proper  order- 
ing of  it  in  others! 

Yon  Dessauer  laughed  a little  dry  laugh  wheu  I con- 

fratulnted  him  on  the  youthfulness  of  his  appearance, 
ndeed,  he  seemed  little  grateful  for  my  felicitations.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  rheumatism  which  he  had  inherit- 
ed from  his  father’s  campaigns  on  the  tented  field,  and 
the  weakness  which  came  from  his  own  in  other  fields,  he 
would  yet  be  as  fit  for  the  play  of  fence  as.  any  youngster 
of  them  all.  So,  at  least,,  he  averred.  And  to-night  the 
wind  wns  southerly,  nnd  his  old  hurts  irked  him  not. 
Faith,  he  was  almost  minded  to  try  a ruffle  with  the  cocks 
of  the  Mark  on  his  own  account. 

“Mind  you,”  he  said,  “guard  low.  The  attack  of  the 
Mark  ever  comes  from  the  l ight  leg  half-way  to  the  knee. 
But  I forgot — what  use  is  it  to  teli  you,  that  are  born  of 
the  Mark,  and  have  learned  in  their  schools.” 

As  we  left  the  Castle  I looked  about  and  secretly  kiss- 
ed a band  to  that  high  window  where  was  the  chamber 
of  my  Little  Playmate,  whose  cuuse  I was  going  out  right 
gladly  to  champion. 

Dessauer  and  I went  quickly  down  through  the  lanes 
which  led  to  the  river  edge  w here  the  ferry  was,  nnd  more 
than  once  I seemed  to  see  a man  in  a cloak  and  sword 
stealing  after  us.  But  as  the  sight  of  a man  going  so  at- 
tired in  tiie  direction  of  the  Hirshgasse  was  no  uncommon 
one.  I did  not  pay  any  particular  attention. 

We  crossed  over  in  the  large  flat  bont  which  plied  con- 
stantly lietween  the  banks  before  our  fine  new  bridge  was 
built.  We  found  our  enemies  on  the  ground  before  us, 
and  they  seemed  more  than  a little  surprised  when  thev 
perceived  who  my  second  was.  As  we  came  up  the  batik 
I saw  them  go  close  nnd  whisper  together,  like  men  who 
hastily  alter  their  plans  at  the  last  moment. 

I presented  my  second  in  form. 

“The  Higli-Couneillor  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  Knight 
of  the  Empire!”  said  I,  proudly. 

Then  the  Count  presented  Ids,  as  the  custom  then  was 
among  us  of  the  North: 

“Friedrich,  Count  of  Capnstadt,  Hereditary  Cup-bearer 
of  the  Wolfmark.” 

Count  Cannstadt  wns  an  impecunious  old-young  man, 
who,  chiefly  owing  to  accumulated  gaming-debts  and  a 
disagreement  with  Duke  Casimir  concerning  the  pnyment 
of  rents  and  duties,  had  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Castle 
of  Plassenburg — ft  refuge  which  the  generous  Prince  Karl 
extended  to  all  exiles  who  were  not  proven  criminals. 

The  seconds  bowed  first  to  each  other,  and  then  to  their 
opposing  principals.  In  those  days  duels  were  mostly 
fought  witli  the  combatants’  own  swords.  And  now  von 
Dessauer  took  my  blade,  and  going  forward,  courteously 
handed  the  hilt  to  Count  Cannsindt,  receiving  that,  of  von 
Reuss  in  return.  The  seconds  then  compared  the  lengths, 
nnd  found  almost  half  nn  inch  in  favor  of  my  opponent. 
Which  being  declnred,  nnd  I offering  no  objection,  the 
discrepancy  was  allowed,  and  the  swords  returned  to  us  to 
fall  to.  * 

And  this  without  further  parley  we  did. 

I was  no  ways  afraid  of  my  opponent.  For,  though  a 
pretty  enough  tricky  fighter,  lie  had  little  practical  expe- 
rience. Also,  lie  had  quite  failed  to  strengthen  himself 
by  daily  custom,  and  especially  by  practice  at  oulrance, 
with  an  enemy  keen  to  run  you  through  in  front,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a wary  eye  on  half  a dozen  other 
conflicts  on  either  hand,  as  has  constantly  to  he  done  in 
war. 

The  place  where  we  fought  was  on  a level  green  plat- 
form a little  way  above  the  roofs  of  the  inn  of  the  Hirsli- 
gasse,  where  many  a similar  conflict  has  been  fought,  and 
on  which  many  a good  fellow  lias  lain  with  ihe  gasps 
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“TREACHERY!"  CRIED  VON  DESSAUER  AND  I TOGETHER.  “YOU  ARE  VILLAINS  BOTH.  IIE  IS  WEARING  A SHIRT  OF  MAIL!" 


growing  slower  and  deadlier,  while  his  opponent  wiped 
his  blade  on  the  trampled  grass,  and  the  seconds  looked 
on  with  folded  arms.  There  were  many  bushes  and  rocks 
about,  and  the  place  was  very  secluded  to  be  so  near  a 
great  city. 

At  first  I did  not  trouble  myself  much,  nor  attempt  to 
force  the  fighting.  I was  content  to  hold  von  Reuss  in 
play,  and  defend  myself  till  the  edge  of  his  attack  was 
dulled.  For  I saw  on  his  face  a look  of  vicious  confidence 
which  surprised  me,  considering  his  inexperience,  and  lie 
lunged  with  a venom  and  resolution  which,  to  my  mind, 
betokened  a determination  to  kill  at  all  hazards. 

I knew,  however,  that  presently  he  must  overreach 
himself,  so  of  set  purpose  I kept  my  blade  short,  and  let 
him  approach  nearer.  Immediately  he  liegan  to  press, 
thinking  that  he  had  me  at  his  mercy.  We  had  fought 
our  way  round  to  a spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  plateau, 
where  for  a moment  von  Reuss  had  a momentary  lienefit 
from  the  ground.  Here  I felt  that  he  gathered  himself 
together,  and  presently,  as  I had  supposed  he  would,  he 
centred  his  energy  in  a determined  thrust  at  my  left  breast. 
This  was  well  enough  timed,  for  my  guard  had  been  short 
and  a little  high  on  purpose  to  lead  him  on,  and  now  it 
took  me  all  my  time  to  turn  his  point  aside.  I saw  it 
shoot  past,  grazing  my  left  arm.  Then,  with  so  long  a 
recovery,  and  the  loss  of  balance  from  lunging  down  hill, 
he  was  at  my  mercy. 

As  I did  not  wish  to  kill  him,  I chose  my  spot  almost  at 
my  leisure,  and  pinked  him  two  inches  below  the  spring 
of  the  neck  and  close  to  the  collar-bone,  which  was  run- 
ning the  thing  as  fine  as  I could  allow  myself. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  see  my  sword-blade  arch  itself 
as  if  it  had  stricken  a stone  wall,  and  to  hear  the  unmis- 
takable ring  of  steel  meeting  steel! 

" Treachery !”  cried  von  Dessauer  and  I together;  "you 
are  villains  both.  He  is  wearing  a shirt  of  mail!” 

And  the  old  man  rushed  forward  with  his  sword  bare  in 
his  hand. 

I heard  the  shrill  "purl”  of  a silver  call,  and  turning 
me  about,  there  was  the  gambler  Cannstadt  with  a whistle 
at  his  lips.  1 had  still  to  guard  myself  against  the  traitor 
von  Reuss ’s  attack,  but  with  the  tail  of  my  eye  I could 
see'two  or  three  men  rise  from  behind  bushes  and  rocks, 
and  come  running  as  fast  as  they  could  toward  us.  Then 
I knew  that  von  Dessauer  and  I were  doomed  men,  unless 
something  turned  up  that  we  knew  not  of.  For  with  an 
old  man,  and  one  so  stiff  ns  the  High  Councillor,  as  my 
only  ally,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hold  my  own  against 
more  than  double  our  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  von  Dessauer  attacked  Cannstadt  with 
surprising  fury  and  determination,  anger  glittering  in  his 
eye,  and  resolution  to  punish  treachery  lending  vigor  to 
his  thrust.  I had  not  time  to  observe  his  method,  save 
unconsciously,  for  I had  to  change  my  position  momen- 
tarily, that  I might  take  the  points  of  the  two  men  who 
came  down  the  hill  at  speed,  sword  in  hand. 
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But  all  this  foul  play  among  high-born  folk  gave  me  a 
kind  of  mortal  sickness.  To  die  in  battle  is  one  thing, 
but.  over  against  the  roofs  of  your  home,  to  find  yourself 
brought  to  death’s  door  by  murderous  treachery,  is  quite 
another. 

At  this  moment  there  came  news  of  a diversion.  From 
below  was  heard  the  crying  of  a stormy  voice : 

"Halt!  I command  you!  Halt!” 

And  wheeling  sufficiently  to  see,  I observed  the  figure 
of  a stout  man,  who  came  leaping  heavily  up  the  hill 
towards  us,  waving  a sword  as  he  came.  Well,  thought 
I,  the  more  there  are  of  them  the  quicker  it  will  be  over, 
and  the  more  credit  for  us  in  keeping  up  our  end  so  long. 
Better  die  in  a good  fijjht  than  live  with  a bad  conscience! 

With  which  reflection  I sent  my  sword  through  von 
Reuss’s  sword-arm  in  the  fleshy  part,  severing  the  muscle, 
and  causing  him  to  drop  his  blade.  I had  him  then  at 
my  mercy,  and  I had  a great  desire  to  push  my  blade 
down  his  throat,  for  a treacherous,  cowardly  hound  as  he 
had  proved  himself  to  me.  But  instead  of  this  I had  to 
turn  towards  the  other  two,  who  ran  down  the  hill  and 
were  now  close  upon  us. 

I had  just  time  to  leap  aside  from  the  first  and  let  him 
overrun  himself,  so  that  he  shot  almost  upon  the  sword 
of  the  thick-set  man,  who  came  up  the  hill  shouting  to  us 
to  stop.  The  second  man  I engaged,  and  a stanch  blade 
I found  him,  though  fighting  for  as  dirty  a cause  as  ever 
man  crossed  swords  in. 

" Halt!”  came  the  voice  of  command  again — the  voice  I 
knew  so  well — "in  the  name  of  the  State  I bid  you 
cease!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Karl,  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

"We  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  now.  We 
must  kill  them  all,”  cried  von  Reuss.  " There  is  no  safety 
for  any  of  us  else.”  And  in  a moment  we  were  at  it,  the 
Prince  furiously  assaulting  the  first  of  the  bravoes  who 
came  down  the  hill.  More  coolly  than  I had  given  him 
credit  for.  von  Reuss  stuffed  a silken  kerchief  into  the  hole 
in  his  shoulder,  and  repossessed  himself  of  his  weapon  in 
his  other  hand. 

It  was  the  briskest  kind  of  a bicker  for  a little  while, 
there  on  the  bosky,  broomy  hill  side  in  the  evening  light. 
Ah!  Dessauer  was  down  at  last  and  Cannstadt  at  his 
throat.  I went  about  with  a whirl,  leaving  my  own  man 
for  the  moment,  and  rushed  upon  the  Count’s  false  second. 
He  turned  to  receive  me,  but  not  quite  quick  enough,  for 
I got  him  two  inches  below  where  I had  pinked  his  prin- 
cipal’s ring-mail,  and  that  made  all  the  difference.  Cann- 
stadt  did  not  immediately  drop  his  sword.  But  his 
limits  weakened,  and  he  fell  forward  without  a sound. 

Then,  as  I looked  about,  there  was  the  Prince  manfully 
crossing  swords  with  two,  and  the  cowardly  von  Reuss 
creeping  up,  with  his  sword  shortened  in  his  left  hand, 
with  intent  to  slay  him  from  behind. 

Whereat  I gave  u furious  cry  of  anguish,  that  I should 
have  been  the  meaus  of  bringing  my  noble  muster  into 


such  peril.  The  Prince  Karl  had  at  the  moment  some 
intuition  of  the  foe  behind  him.  for  he  leaped  aside 
with  more  agility  than  I had  ever  seen  him  display  be- 
fore on  foot,  and  von  Reuss  was  too  sorely  wouuded  to 
follow. 

Presently  I was  at  my  first  bravo  again,  and  the  Prince 
being  left  with  but  one.  von  Reuss  took  the  opportunity 
to  slip  away  over  the  hill. 

The  rest  of  the  conflict  was  not  long  a-scttling.  There 
were  loud  voices  from  the  stream  beneath.  The  combat 
had  been  observed,  and  half  a score  of  the  Prince’s  guard 
were  already  swimming,  wading,  and  leaping  into  small 
boats  iu  their  haste  to  be  first  to  our  assistance. 

But  we  did  not  need  their  aid.  I passed  my  blade 
through  and  through  my  assailant,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  Prince  spiked  his  man  so  directly  in  the 
throat  that  the  red  point  stood  out  iu  the  hollow  of  his 
neck  behind. 

Both  went  down  simultaneously,  and  there  was  von 
Reuss  on  horseback,  just  disappearing  over  the  ridge. 
Prince  Karl  wiped  his  brow. 

"What  devil’s  traitors!”  he  cried.  “Poor  Dessauer,  I 
wonder  what  he  has  gotten?  Let  us  go  to  him.” 

We  went  across  the  plateau  together,  and  knelt  by  the 
side  of  the  old  man.  At  first  I could  not  find  the  wound, 
though  there  was  blood  enough  upon  his  face  and  fencing- 
habit.  But  presently  1 discovered  that  his  scalp  had  been 
cut  from  above  the  eye  backward  to  the  crown  of  his 
head — a hollow  ploughing  scratch,  no  more,  though  it 
had  effectually  stunned  the  old  man. 

Even  as  I held  him  in  my  arms  he  came  to  and  looked 
about  him. 

" Are  they  dead?”  he  said,  feeling  for  his  sword. 

"You  were  nearly  dead,  dearest  of  friends,”  said  my 
master.  "But  be  content.  You  have  done  very  well  for 
so  young  a fighter.  An  you  behave  yourself  and  keep 
from  such  brawling  in  the  future  I will  give  you  a com- 
pany.” 

Dessauer  smiled. 

" All  dead?”  he  nsked,  trying  to  look  about  him. 

“ Your  man  is  dead,  or  the  next  thing  to  it,  two  rascals 
grievously  wounded,  and  the  scoundrel  von  Reuss  tied, 
as  well  he  might.  But  my  archers  are  already  on  his 
track.” 

Up  the  hill  came  Jorinn  and  Boris,  leading  the  rout. 

“ Is  the  Prince  safe?”  cried  Jorian. 

" The  Prince  is  safe,”  said  Karl,  answering  for  himself. 

"Good!”  chorussed  Jorian,  Boris,  and  all  the  archers 
together. 

“ Catch  me  that  man  on  horseback  there,”  cried  the 
Prince.  "Take  him  or  kill  him,  but  if  you  can  help  it  do 
not  let  him  escape,  lie  is  Count  von  Reuss,  and  a double 
traitor.” 

"Good!”  cried  the  pair,  and  set  off  after  him.  all  drip- 
piug  as  they  were  from  their  abrupt  passage  of  the  river. 

[TO  UK  OO.NTINUKO.] 
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JIM’S  CREW. 


SEATTLE’S  MENAGERIES. 

“ T hey  grin  like  a dog,  and  run  aboul  the  city.”  That 
is  literally  what  occurs  in  Seattle  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  oue  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  all  the 
rush  to  the  Klondike  is  the  utilizing  of  animals  for  the 
journey.  One  sees  in  Seattle,  every  day,  dogs,  goats,  sheep, 
oxen,  mules,  burros,  Shetland  ponies,  and  cayuses  des 
tined  for  the  Yukon  gold-fields. 

Car-loads  of  dogs  have  been  imported  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  have  been  in  training  for  soiye  weeks. 
The  harness-makers  have  reaped  a goodly  harvest  from 
the  manufacture  aud  sale  of  small  round  collars  and  broad 
straps  for  harness.  Every  Seattle  man  who  owns  a dog 
keeps  him  chained,  for  any  dog  wandering  unattended 
from  his  kennel  stands  a poor  chaucc  of  ever  sleeping 
there  again. 

The  leader  of  a dog  team  has  as  much  responsibility  as 
the  stroke  of  an  eight  oar,  and  is  just  ns  proud  of  his 
position.  If  he  be  an  experienced  leader  he  never  turns 
aside  from  his  path,  for  he  directs  the  way;  but  he  trots 
along  steadily,  putting  all  his  weight  to  the  work,  and 
setting  his  crew  a good  example.  5 

Jim  is  the  leader  of  a team  of  four  that  travelled  two 
hundred  miles  in  two  days,  and  he  knows  it,  too.  He  is 


A FREE  RIDE. 


RECRUITS  IN  TRAINING. 


Even  the  goat,  “the  giddy  goal”  of  the  silky-haired 
Angora  breed,  is  pressed  into  service,  and  to  some  extent 
successfully.  It  inis  the  advantage  of  being  edible,  which 
of  course  is  a decided  advantage  when  one  considers  the 
possibility  of  starvation  or  shortness  of  provisions,  and 
his  skin  can  be  used  a la  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  four  goals,  which  have  been 
trained  to  haul  a sled,  about  to  be  placed  on  board  ship 
for  Alaskan  points.  They  will  lie  used  for  hauling,  and 
then  sold  at  a tremendous  profit  for  food.  From  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  cuffs  and  kicks  these  poor  beasts 
received,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  they  will  be  “ pretty 
tough  mutton.” 

Trained  oxen  are  being  exported  for  packing.  These 
also,  of  course,  possess  the  additional  advuntage  of  being 
edible  and  toot  hsome. 

Horses  are  constantly  arriving  from  Montana,  burros 
from  Mexico,  and  mules  from  Colorado.  One  suddenly 
finds  that  he  must  quickly  seek  a place  of  safety  in  order 
to  escape  being  run  down  and  trampled  to  death  by  herds 
of  mules  being  driven  to  the  corral  by  muleteers  oa  horse- 
back. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  already  mentioned  are  the 
reindeer  and  Washington  elk.  These  reindeer  have  had 
their  horns  amputated,  and  are  being  brought  here  by  the 


PRETTY  TOUGH  MUTTON.  READY  FOR  THE  KLONDIKE. 
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dignified  and  steady,  and  permits  no  fooling,  but  keeps 
“all  eyes  in  the  boat.”  He  is  an  Alaskan  dog  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  knows  his  business,  aud,  it  is  said,  he  owns 
a claim  on  Bonanza  Creek. 

Jim  knows  his  crew,  and  they  have  implicit  confidence 
in  his  sagacity,  and  follow  him  over  difficult  paths  and 
along  the  edge  of  treacherous  and  hazardous  precipices, 
living  on  half-rations  with  their  owners.  They  will  soon 
return  to  the  diggings,  but  before  leaving  were  brought 
from  their  kennels  to  be  photographed. 

Raw  recruits  from  the  city  slums  and  “ haysefcds  ” from 
the  farms  are  taken  out  to  the  traiuing-grounds  and  dis- 


ciplined and  accustomed  to  the  harness,  and  they  arc  very  ’ 
readily  transformed  from  obstreperous  curs  to  good  use- 
ful dogs.  Usually  they  object  very  forcibly  for  a time, 
but  when  the)'  find  they  are  well  cared  for  and  kindly 
treated,  and  learn  what  is  wanted  of  them,  they  regard  it 
as  a huge  joke,  and  are  quite  willing  to  put  their  heads 
into  their  collars. 

These  creatures  are  first  harnessed  to  small  four-wheeled 
carts,  into  which  a boy  is  placed  in  order  to  add  weight, 
nnd  under  the  instruction  of  a trainer  they  readily 
learn  to  follow  their  experienced  leader.  It  *is  merely 
necessary  for  them  to  put  their  individual  inclinations 
into  subjection;  but  this  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Some- 
times a dog  will  scent  a 
dead  rat  or  other  enticing 
morsel,  and  will  quickly 
demoralize  the  wdiole  team. 
This  teudency,  of  course, 
must  be  entirely  cured,  oth- 
erwise fatal  accidents  would 
occur  on  the  trail  if  any 
disturbing  element  should 
arise,  such  as  scenting  game 
or  vermin. 

Having  completed  their 
cart  course,  and  being  suffi- 
ciently under  control,  they 
are  next  taken  into  the  city, 
where  are  other  dogs  and 
other  causes  of  disturbance. 
They  are  hitched  to  a sled, 
which  they  haul  through  the 
streets,  around  sharp  cor- 
ners, over  difficult  inclines 
and  rough  places.  Provi- 
sions are  placed  on  the  sleds 
to  accustom  them  to  the 
heavy  hauls.  One  meets  a 
dog -sled  at  almost  every 
corner. 


ship  load.  The  Washington  elk  is  a comparatively  new 
recruit.  One  recently  brought  in  sold  for  $175,  aud  sub- 
sequently brought  $250.  What  the  ultimate  destiny  of 


TO  BE  EATEN  AFTER  USING. 


these  animals  may  be  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  live  through  their  dangerous  jour 
ney  and  see  their  masters  become  rich  and  prosperous  at 
the  gold-fields. 

The  experience  of  last  year,  however,  renders  it  likely 
that  very  few  of  these  faithful  animnls.  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  stronger  dogs,  will  survive  the  journey.  The 
trails  will  kill  the  horses,  and  the  miners  will  kill  such  of 
the  other  beasts  as  are  convertible  into  food  as  soon  ns 
they  have  served  the  purpose  of  packing  the  rest  of  the 
outfit  to  where  navigaiion  begins. 
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RIVER  DRIVERS  SWEEPING  T1IE  OTTAWA.— Drawn  uy  Arthur  Heming. — [Skk  Pack  879.J 

1.  The  Sweeper’s  Raft.  2.  Driving  on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  3.  Rreaking  a Jam  at  the  Calumet  Rapids.  4.  River-Drivers’  Scow. 

Swell  below  the  Roclier  Cnpitaine.  0.  River-Drivers’  Cabin  on  the  River  des  Quiuze. 
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T1IE  LOG-DRIVE. 

When  the  log-l>oom’s  on  th«;  drive 
rite  woods,  snow-fresh,  start  up  alive: 

There's  swell  of  brook  and  bursting  l>mi. 
There's  sprtjtc  log  leaping  down  the  flood. 

_ - ^ CaukftiT of  the  log  boom's  crew, 

Tall  Antoine— feeling  spring-time  too — 

Lets  bis  love  thoughts  hurry  back 
To  the  river's  norlhmost  track. 

To  a hut  in  sprue-elands  set, 

To  the  home  of  white  Jeannette: 

Lets  his  love-song  cleave  the  air, 

Bidding  all  things  love  and  pair; 

Till  the  mating  fish-hawks  cry, 

Till  the  moose  bull  snorts  reply— 

Till  every  wild  thing  does  its  part, 

And  cries  a welcome  to  his  heart. 

Francis  Sterne  Palmer. 


A BOOK  FOR  KLONDIKERS. 

Ik  in  due  sequence  of  events  our  minds  should  present- 
ly get  back  from  Cuba  and  revert  to  Alaskn,  where  we 
expected  so  confidently  to  fix  them  this  spring,  a book  in 
which  they  will  find  entertainment  is  Harry  I)e  Windt’s 
Through  the  Gold  - Field*  of  Alaska  to  liering  Strait 
(Harper's). 

Mr.  I)e  Windt  is  a traveller,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
(British)  Geographical  Society,  and  the  author  of  A Ride 
to  India.  He  went  through  the  gold-fields — not  in  search 
of  gold  at  all,  for  he  started  before  the  gold  finds  on  the 
Klondike  were  made.  His  errand  was  to  go  by  land 
from  New  York  to  Paris,  crossing  Bering  Strait  on  the 
ice  if  possible,  and  if  not,  on  the  revenue -cutter  Bear, 
on  which  he  got  leave  from  Washington  to  be  ferried 
across. 

He  started  in  May,  1896.  from  New  York,  and  though 
he  did  not  cross  Siberia  as  lie  had  planned,  but  came  back 
on  the  Bear  to  San  Francisco  instead,  he  did  go  overland 
through  Alaska,  and  over  the  very  ground  which  recent 
discoveries  have  made  so  familiar.  He  look  many  photo- 
graphs, which  make  interesting  illustrations  for  his  story, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  several  varieties 
of  Alaska  Indians,  and  also  with  the  climate,  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  the  other  permanent  characteristics  of  that 
interesting  region. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  De  Windt,  though  he  failed  in  his 
original  purpose,  was  a lucky  traveller,  in  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  right  place  just  before  the  right  time, 
and  is  able  to  teil  an  inquisitive  world  how  it  seemed 
to  him. 


PASSING  THE  NAVAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  IN  TIIE  HOUSE. 

To  a citizen  who  is  the  father  of  a family,  and  com- 
pelled to  practise  the  economies  of  domestic  life,  there  is 
a joy  ii|  watching  a number  of  not  extraordinary-looking 
gentlemen  spending  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  iu  the 
course  of  an  afternoon. 

These  gentlemen,  the  members  of  tjie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, look  so  much  like  tbe  rest  of  us  that,  when 
they  call  a man  parsimonious  who  wishes  to  save  a couple 
of  millions  for  a month  or  so,  until  he  sees  whether  we 
need  to  spend  it  or  not,  that  one  has  to  readjust  his  mind  a 
little,  yet  is  convinced  that  to  be  a Congressman  is  a joy- 
ous lot. 

Mr.  Boutelle,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, of  which  he  is  chairman,  presented  this  bill,  and 
during  the  afternoon  made  many  little  speeches  defending 
it.  The  bill  provided,  originally,  for  three  battle  ships, 
one  of  them  to  take  the  place  of  the  Maine , six  torpedo- 
boats,  and  six  torpedo-boat-destroyers. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Illinois  favored  an  increase  to  twenty- 
four  small  craft,  and  a reduction  to  one  in  the  number  of 
battle  ships. 

The  deprecatory  manner  and  the  aggressive  matter  of 
Mr.  Cannon's  speeches  are  iu  a delightful  contrast.  Con- 
stantly stirring  up  the  wrath  of  his  colleagues  and  as 
surely  mollifying  them,  he  would  make  a fascinating 
character  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Boutelle,  amidst  a storm  of 
amendments  that  were  harassing,  to  say  the  least,  exhib- 
ited a well-bred  good-humor  that  carried  him  over  mauy 
difficulties. 

One  amusing  incident,  as  viewed  from  the  press  gallery, 
was  Mr.  Amos  Cummiugs  (who  had  sat  up  there  for  many 
years)  declaring  against  the  trustworthiness  of  newspaper 
stories.  His  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Jerry  Simpson,  seemed 
for  a time  to  be  on  the  verge  of  saying  something  worth 
while,  but  refrained  from  it. 

Mr. Gibson  of  Tennessee  showed  that  he  was  not  keyed 
up  to  tbe  proper  pitch  by  talking  about  the  price  of  a few 
rosewood  yachts  the  government  had  bought.  His  fellow- 
Congressmen  were  in  no  mood  for  trifles,  and  promptly 
howled  him  down. 

The  one  prominent  man  who  said  never  a word  nor 
made  a sign  all  through  the  discussion  was  Mr.  Dingley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Per- 
haps he  had  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  gathering  up  three 
or  four  dozen  millions  off-hand. 

Behind  the  few  prominent  figures  in  the  House  that  are 
known  to  all  the  land  lies  a great  background  of  unknown 
statesmen,  sitting  day  after  day  doubled  up  behind  their 
desks,  their  only  privilege  l>eing  occasionally  to  rise  to  a 
point  of  order,  pick  out  a parliamentary  flaw  in  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration,  be  promptly  sat  down  upon  bv 
the  Speaker,  and  lapse  airain  into  obscurity. 

With  some  members  the  physical  disturbance  while 
making  a speech  is  great.  When  they  get  to  the  point 
where  it  is  necessary  to  mention  ••  the  nations  of  the 
earth,”  neck-ties  are  disar 'ranged,  cuffs  hang  out  over  their 
hands,  and  something  like  a war ■-dance  is  indulged  in  by 
the  Congressional  legs.  Amendments  in  showers  descend 
mt  the  e.crk's  dc-k.  but  only  tlmse  adding  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  ships  arc  considered;  minor  differences  are  ad- 
just'd, and  at  tin-  end  of  the  day  comes  the  final  vote. 
Then  the  Voice  of  the  Spcakei  — -wliii  h resembles  nothing 


so  much  as  the  crackling  of  dry  pease  in  a pod— announces 
that  ‘ the  aves  appear  to  leave  it;  t lie  lives  have  it.  and 
the  bill  is  passed  ” W A R. 


WASH  1 NGTON. 

April  It, 

TnE  President's  message  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  Tuesday,  but  was  held  over  a day  to  await,  fur- 
ther information  "from  Havana.  On  Wednesday,  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  set  for  its  transmittal,  the  President 
summoned  a few  of  the  leading  members  of  each  House, 
and  laid  before  them  tbe  latest  despatches  from  Consul- 
General  Lee.  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  all 
the  Americans  who  wished  to  leave  Culm  to  do  so  before 
Saturday.  As  there  was  danger  of  riotous  out  breaks  in 
the  fortified  towns  whenever  news  should  arrive  of  any 
action  by  Congress  hostile  to  Spain,  it  was  decided  to 
postpone"  the  message  till  to-day. 

General  Lee  staid  at  his  post  till  the  last  American 
refugee  had  cmhaikcd.  and  then,  on  Saturday  evening, 
sailed  on  the  Fern  for  Key  West.  lie  is  expected  in 
Washington  about  the  middle  of  the  present  week,  1o  ap- 
pear as  a witness  before  one  or  more  of  l he  committees  of 
Congress. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  President  received,  by  pre- 
vious arrangement,  a visit  from  the  ambassadors  of  Great 
Britain,  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  Russian  charge 
d’affaires,  and  the  Austrian  minister.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador,  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  presented  to  him  a note  signed  by  tbe  six  visitors 
in  their  representative  capacity,  appealing  “to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  moderation  of  the  President  and 
of  the  American  people  in  their  existing  differences 
with  Spain,’'  and  expressing  a “ hope  that  further 
negotiations  will  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  afford  all  ne- 
cessary guarantees  of  the  re-establishment  of  order 
in  Culm.'”  The  President’s  response  echoed  the  hope 
of  a peace  secured  by  “the  necessary  guarantees  for 
the  re  - establishment  of  order  in  the  island,  so  termina- 
ting the  chronic  condition  of  disturbance  there,  which 
so  deeply  injures  the  interests  and  menaces  tbe  tranquil- 
lity of  tbe  American  nation  l>y  tbe  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  struggle  thus  kept  up  at  our  doors,  be- 
sides shocking  its  sentiment  of  humanity,**  It  concluded 
by  asserting  the  unselfishness  of  our  government’s  pur- 
pose in  fulfilling  its  “duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a 
situation  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  lias  be- 
come insufferable*  The  President’s  words  made  a pro- 
found impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  visitors.  A simi- 
lar note  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen  Re- 
gent by  tbe  representatives  of  the  six  powers  in  Madrid, 
and  to  its  influence  is  traced  her  offer  <>f  an  armMiee  to 
the  insurgents,  which  has  just  been  made  public.  As  an 
armistice  implies  the  consent  of  tbe  insunrenis.  and  as  they 
have  persistently  scouted  the  notion  of  ceasing  warfare 
just  at  the  approach  of  tbe  rainy  season,  when  all  the  nat- 
ural conditions  most  favor  their  method  of  campaigning, 
little  hope  is  entertained  in  Washington  of  a settlement  on 
that  basis.  The  action  of  tbe  Queen  Regent,  however, 
coupled  with  tbe  report  that  preparations  have  been  made 
for  her  departure  from  Madrid,  at  least,  for  a time,  is  inter 
prated  here  to  mean  that  the  present  concession  is  only  the 
first  of  a scries  of  steps  by  which  Spain  may  retreat  front 
her  present  position,  the  theory  being  that  the  Queen  Re- 
gent will  feel  it  necessary  to  seek  a temporary  refuge  in 
Austria  from  the  storm  which  her  policy  will  arouse 
among  the  hot-headed  subjects  of  the  boy  Iving. 

Congress  having  shown  a disposition  to  yield  to  the 
President’s  judgment  and  prepare  for  armed  intervention 
without  first  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
republic,  so  called,  an  interview  with  Horatio  S.  Rubens, 
counsel  for  the  Junta  in  New  York,  appeared  in  several 
newspapers  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  denouncing  this 
programme  in  pretty  vigorous  terms.  Mr.  Rubens  was 
quoted  as  saying  tlmi.,  rather  than  permit  our  intervention 
without  a preliminary  recognition  of  their  republic,  the 
insurgents  would  fight  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Soain.  This  declaration  created  a good  deal  of  u stir  in 
Washington,  and  many  members  of  Congress  who  had 
formerly  leaned  strongly  toward  the  policy  of  recogni- 
tion began  to  change  their  tone,  resenting  what  appeared 
to  them  an  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  our  government. 
Mr.  Rubens  came  out  the  next  day  with  another  inter- 
view. in  which  he  said  that  his  remarks  had  been  mis- 
interpreted, and  that  tbe  only  idea  be  meant  to  convey 
was  that  the  insurgents  would  resist  intervention  obviously 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  Cuba  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  impossible  for  even  this  modifica- 
tion to  cheek  the  adverse  current  which  the  original  pub- 
lication had  loosed,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  policy  of 
recognition  has  received  a serious  backset,  if  not  a fatal 
one,  with  Congress. 

The  Hull  bill  for  “the  belter  organization  of  tbe  line 
of  tbe  army,"  though  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  its  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  has  been  recom- 
mitted bv  a vole  of  150  to  61,  a very  damaging  rebuff.  The 
design  of  the  bill  was  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the  regu- 
lar army  organization,  by  •authorizing  its  expansion  in  time 
of  war  to  104.000  men.  The  National  Guard  in  the  several 
States  affected  to  see  in  t his  a reflect  ion  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  citizen  soldierv,  and  brought  all  their  influence 
to  hear  for  its  defeat.  Mr.  Hull  endeavored  at  the  last 
moment  to  stay  the  storm  by  withdrawing  all  tbe  latter 
sections  of  bis  bill,  providing  for  additional  regular  of- 
ficers, a war  pay  system,  etc. ; but  tbe  House  would  ac- 
cept no  half-measures. 

Preparations  are  making  by  the  War  Department  for  a 
great  military  demonstration  to  follow  immediately  the 
President’s  first  call  for  troops.  The  site  which  will 
probably  he  chosen  for  the  massing  of  the  men  is  the 
Chiekamauga  National  Park,  in  Tennessee.  Atlanta, 
which  is  but  a few  hours  distant  to  the.  southward, 
may  bo  used  as  another  point  for  mobilization.  Facili- 
ties for  transportation  from  both  places  to  the  const 
are  considered  ample,  while  the  land  lies  high,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  they  afford  in  every  re- 
spect ideal  sites  for  military  encampments  on  a large 
scale.  Meanwhile  all  army  olllcers  who  have  been  detail- 
ed as  i ii st motors  in  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments,  and  similar  orders  arc 
expected  in  t lie  ease  of  those  who  are  in  Charge  of  Italian 


Tbe  President’s  message  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Culm 
was  seui  to  Congress  at  noon  to-day.  Almost  every  seat 
on  the  floor  of  both  Houses  was  tilled,  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded  to  the  doors  and  beyond.  Tbe  message  be 
gun  by  rehearsing  the  history  of  tbe  Spanish  misgovern- 
ment  in  Cuba,  aud  the  recent  efforts  of  our  government, 
by  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  by  appeals  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  charitable  contributions  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  non-combatants,  and  to  reduce  the  horrors 
of  warfare  generally.  This  review  was  brought  down  to 
the  latest  hour,  including  an  offer  made  yesterday  by  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain  of  an  armistice  in  Cuba,  with  the 
purpose  of  turning  over  to  the  autonomist  government 
there  the  arrangement  of  terms  for  permanent  peace. 

The  President  recalled  also  the  action  of  the  United 
States  government  iu  the  cases  of  the  South  American 
republics,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Texas,  in  order  to  show  that, 
in  refusing  to  recommend  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cuban  republic,  or  even  the  belligerency  of 
the  insurgents,  he  was  merely  following  uniform  prece- 
dent. To  commit  the  United  States  now  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  particular  government  in  Cuba  would  be,  he 
thought,  fraught  with  responsibilities  which  we  are  not 
seeking,  and  which  wc  should  have  reason  to  deplore. 
Our  intervention  as  a neutral,  however,  to  impose  reason- 
able terras  of  peace  upon  both  combatants,  and  to  enforce 
them  by  a resort  to  arms  if  nccessury,  would  be  justified, 
he  said,  by  several  considerations: 

First. — Humanity — the  prevention  of  further  bloodshed 
and  starvation. 

Second.—  Our  obligations  to  our  own  citizens  residing 
or  doing  business  In  Cuba  to  protect  them  against  injury 
to  life  and  property,  or  compel  indemnity  for  their  losses. 

Third. — The  serious  damage  inflicted  upon  American 
commerce  and  trade  by  tbe  existing  local  condition  of 
lawlessness  and  chaos. 

Fourth,  and  last.— The  fact  that  the  present  situation  in 
Cuba  is  a constant  menace  to  our  national  peace,  and  in- 
volves us  iu  an  enormous  expense  to  preserve  the  laws  of 
neutrality. 

Under  the  last  of  these  heads  the  message  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  as  evidence  that  Spain  was 
incapable  of  protecting  friendly  visitors  to  its  own  ports. 
It  added  that  Spain  had  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  her  responsibility  for  the  disaster,  hut  our 
government  had  returned  no  answer  to  this. 

In  conclusion  the  President  asked  Congress  to  give  him 
authority  to  tnke  measures  for  bringing  the  hostilities  in 
Cuba  to  an  end,  wit li  a view  to  t lie  establishment  there  of 
a stable  government  capable  of  insuring  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Cuban  people  and  to  our  own  citizens  re- 
siding on  tbe  island,  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  use  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose.  Meanwhile  he  recommended  that  the  ■work  of 
alleviating  the  distress  of  non-combatants  in  Cuba  be  con- 
tinual, aud  that  private  benevolence  be  supplemented  by 
an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
posed armistice,  he  urged  Congress  to  take  it  into  consid- 
eration, in  view  of  the  possibility  that  it  might  lead  up  to 
the  much-desired  consummation  of  a permanent  peace. 
With  these  recommendations  and  suggestions  he  placed 
the  responsibility  for  further  action  upon  Congress,  hold- 
ing himself  ready  to  execute  any  instructions  it  might 
impose  upon  him. 

The  reading  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  though  hurt  in  its  effect  by  the  poor  elocution  of  the 
clerks,  was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention  through- 
out. In  the  Senate  there  was  absolute  silence.  In  the 
House  there  were  the  usual  attempts  at  applause.  In  both 
Houses  motions  were  promptly  carried  to  refer  the  mes- 
sage to  the  committees  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  report  to-morrow,  after  which  a 
debate  of  some  length  is  looked  for. 

The  long-delayed  consular  correspondence  accompanied 
the  message.  Francis  E.  Lm:rr. 


SIGNIFICANT  INCIDENTS  IN 
MATANZAS. 

I had  some  very  interesting  walks  with  a certain 
man  in  Matanzas.  He  was  allotted  to  me  by  the  Alcalde 
to  serve  me  as  a guide.  This  was  only  done,  however, 
when  my  protracted  stay  in  the  city  had  excited  suspicion 
as  to  my  object  there.  Bis  untiring  faithfulness  prompted 
him  to  guide  me  to  the  Consulate  on  the  next  block— but 
he  was  useful.  By  his  aid  I passed  the  Spanish  lines  sur- 
rounding Matanzas,  for  lie  was  a soldier.  He  was  owed 
eight  months’  pay,  and  had  just  sold  his  machete  for  three 
dollars  to  a curio-liunler.  He  explained  at  some  length 
upon  the  .advantages  of  Matanzas  ns  a landing  place  for 
an  American  army  of  invasion,  with  Havana  as  an  objec- 
tive point.  The  country  from  Matanzas  is  clear  and  flat, 
and  tbe  distance  about  sixty-six  miles.  The  bay  of  Ma- 
tanzas is  large,  but  shallow;  steamships  anchor  some  miles 
from  the  wharves. 

One  little  incident  in  Matanzas  brought  a ray  of  bright- 
ness among  days  necessarily  sad. 

When  the  Fern  was  anchored  in  the  bay  with  the  thirty- 
five  tons  of  American  relief,  her  captain  came  ashore. 
The  crew  of  the  gig  awaited  him  at  the  wharf.  The 
jackies  had  heard  tales  of  the  suffering  and  misery  on 
shore,  and  they  had  brought  two  baskets  of  food  to  give 
to  the  women  and  children.  It  was  from  their  own  mess, 
and  they  had  bought  some  of  it  from  the  ship’s  commis- 
sary. They  also  had  sonic  Spanish  silver  pieces  to  dis- 
tribute. But  the  women  were  not  on  the  wharf,  and  the 
jackies  could  not  leave  the  gig  to  find  them. 

I stopped  the  first  group  of  recoucenlmdog  that  I met 
on  my  way  up  the  street  to  tell  them  the  blue  clothed 
sailors  in  the  white  boat  at  the  dock  had  sonic  little  food 
for  them.  Hurriedly  they  passed  the  word  among  them- 
selves. and  started  for  the  place.  The  sailors’  supply  was 
soon  given  out,  and  it  fell  to  a little  half-starved  giri  with 
big  mournful  eyes  to  get  twenty  cents  from  a brawny 
sailor-man.  She  started  eagerly  up  tbe  wharf.  A steve- 
dore bad  noticed  the  gift,  and  while  she  was  still  within 
sight  of  the  sailors  lie  wrenched  it  from  the  child's  thin 
hand.  But  not  for  long.  The  sailor  ran  lightly  down 
the  wharf,  and  a heavy  blow  rolled  the  stevedore  in  the 
dust.  The  peseta  was  restored  to  its  frightened  and 
rightful  owner,  and  the  bully  was  driven  seaward  down 
the  wharf  by  a good  sturdy  American  sailor,  in  order  to 
give  t he  child  ample  time  to  escape. 

Harold  Martin. 
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THE  1UVEK-DRIVERS  OF  THE 
OTTAWA. 

Foremost  among  Canadian  industries  is 
the  lumber  trade,  of  which  the  principal  out- 
let is  the  Ottawa  River.  Every  fall  armies 
of  men  enter  the  great  forests  of  white  pine 
along  the  tributaries  of  that  mighty  stream. 
Every  spring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  square  timber  and  saw  logs 
float  down  its  wild  waters.  The  square 
limber  is  rafted  down  to  Quebec  city  to  be 
shipped  to  England. 

The  saw  log,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  cur- 
rents, finds  its  way  to  Ottawa  city.  There  it 
is  sawn  into  “lumber,”  “deals, ’’and  planks, 
which  find  a ready  market  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  April.  The  snows  are  fast  melting; 
the  ice  is  breaking  up.  Great  heaps  of  logs, 
pileil  last  winter  at  the  “ railways,”  are  plun- 
ging into  the  turbulent  spring  freshet.  Now 
begins  the  perilous  work  of  “river-driving.” 
Along  the  rushing  stream  the  men  “drive” 
the  logs  continually  “stranded  ” by  the  cur- 
rents or  jammed  at  the  rapids.  Often  the 
drivers  must  work  waist-deep  in  the  icy 
water.  The  “ bateau,”  or  lumberman’s 
boat,  follows  the  drive  when  the  water  is 
navigable,  and  the  drivers  tent  out  wherever 
night  overlakes  them.  In  shallow  streams 
and  at  the  outlet  of  lakes  dams  are  built  to 
accumulate  water  sufficient  to  float  the  logs 
and  carry  them  forward  with  a rush  when 
the  gates  are  opened.  These  dams  are  made 
of  strong  timliers  deep  set  in  the  river-bed. 
They  are  furnished  with  gates  for  regulating 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  with  a sluice- 
way. Towards  this  the  logs  are  guided  by 
a boom. 

The  dams  have  done  their  work.  The 
logs  are  out  on  the  main  river.  A new  dan- 
ger arises.  Here  in  midstream  is  a rnpid. 
Above  it  the  logs  are  “ jammed.”  They  will 
stay  jammed  till  next  spring  unless  the 
“key-piece”  is  removed.  This  is  no  easy 
task.  It  demands  courage  and  skill.  Not 
infrequently  it  demands  a driver’s  life.  Usu- 
ally, on  either  side  of  the  rapids,  precipi- 
tous banks  of  solid  rock  rise  to  a dizzy 
height.  Here  only  the  surest  - footed  and 
most  dexterous  drivers — the  “jam-crackers  ” 
or  “white -water  men” — venture  out  to! 
“break  the  jam” — pick  out  the  key  - log 
causing  the  blockade.  Hardly  is  it  half 
chopped  through  when  it  cracks  under  the 
pressure  of  the  vast  bulk  behind.  In  a sec- 
ond the  whole  mass  is  seething,  twisting,  up- 
ending, and  turning  in  every  direction,  and 
going  at  a terrific  speed.  The  men  frequent- 
ly get  caught  between  logs  and  are  badly 
injured,  or  they  are  thrown  into  the  foam- 
ing rapids,  where  a desperate  battle  for  life 
ensues,  their  comrades  witnessing  the  terri- 
ble struggle,  often  utterly  unable  to  render 
assistance.  The  foreman  is  the  first  to  in- 
spect the  jam.  He  calls  upon  the  best  driv- 
ers as  they  are  wanted,  too  many  men  being 
dangerous.  It  needs  a hero’s  daring,  added 
to  the  precision  of  an  expert  and  the  sure- 
footedness of  an  acrobat,  to  disentangle  the 
pile  and  keep  one’s  footing  upon  the  rapidly 
revolving  logs.  When  the  jam  breaks,  the 
men  have  not  always  time  to  reach  the  boat 
or  the  shore.  They  must  trust  their  lives 
then  to  a single  stick,  and  keep  their  bal- 
ance while  it  plunges  through  the  foaming 
water.  The  log  may  be  swept  down  stream 
hundreds  of  yards  before  a chance  offers  of 
jumping  from  one  log  to  another,  and  thus* 
gaining  the  bank. 

One  evening  last  summer,  while  sitting  at 
my  tent  door  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
River  des  Quinze,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Temiscamingue,  I heard  a young  Frenchman 
calling  for  a boat  to  cross  the  river.  None 
being  in  sight,  no  one  went  over  to  ferry  him 
across.  It  happened  that  a great  many  logs 
were  floating  down  the  stream.  The  cur- 
rent was  carrying  them  against  the  opposite 
shore  a co'uple  of  hundred  yards  aliove  him, 
then  sweeping  them  across  to  a point  im- 
mediately in  front  of  my  camp  and  washing 
them  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  shore.  The 
fellow  wailed  a moment,  then  strolling  up  to 
where  the  logs  were  nearing  the  shore,  he 
jumped  upon  one  of  them,  and,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  calmly  waited  for  the 
current  to  take  him  over.  In  mid-stream 
there  was  a rapid,  through  which  the  log 
must  run.  Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
current  the  log  began  rapidljr  to  revolve,  but 
he  checked  its  motion  by  forcing  it  to  re- 
volve in  the  opposite  direction.  Even  when 
shooting  the  rapids  he  never  for  a moment 
lost  his  balance.  Nor  was  he  in  the  least 
concerned;  all  the  while  he  was  whistling 
some  French  ditty.  When  his  fer^y  neared 
the  bank  he  lightly  sprang  ashore.  The 
river  here  was  fully  two  hundred  yards 
wide.  He  could  not  swim.  It  is  strange, 
but  nevertheless  true.  that,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  river drivers  cannot  swim. 

To  each  drive  fifty  men  are  usually  al- 
lotted. At  the  confluence  of  the  neighbor- 
ing streams  these  are  joined  by  other  gangs. 
The  combined  force — often  numbering  five 
hundred — press  ou  the  drive  until  the  Otta- 
wa is  reached.  Then  the  task  is  handed  over 
to  the  “ sweepers.” 

These  do  the  work  of  the  river-driver,  but 
on  a larger  scale — many  hundreds  of  men 
being  employed.  On  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Ottawa  and  Quinze  rivers  the  sweepers 
live  in  log  cabins  as  stationary  crews.  Fur- 
ther down  the  river  great  rafts — capable  of 
iionsinir  a crew  of  over  a hundred  men — fol- 
shoiler  stretches,  be- 
h/isoTToal^ure  used  J 
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for  the  men’s  accommodation.  Tug  - boats 
haul  the  logs  in  booms  across  the  many 
lakes,  both  large  and  small.  Just  above  Ot- 
tawa city  the  logs  are  sorted,  according  to 
their  owners’  brands,  into  separate  booms, 
and  floated  down  to  the  mills  as  required. 

The  river-driver’s  wages  average  thirty 
dollars  a month,  including  good  board  and 
fair  lodgings.  His  costume  consists  of  a soft 
felt  or  straw  hat,  flannel  shirt,  colored  sash, 
knee-breeches,  striped  stockings,  and  low 
shoes — the  soles  aud  heels  studded  with  steel 
spikes  an  inch  in  length.  His  most  useful 
tool  is  the  “cant-hook,” shown  iu  the  illus- 
tration of  “ Breaking  a Jam.” 

While  “tripping”  down  the  Ottawa  by 
canoe  and  raft  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles, 
frequently  eating,  sleeping,  aud  working  by 
the  river-drivers,  I was  impressed  with  their 
stalwart,  graceful  figures,  their  activity,  and 
their  courage.  Though  theirs  is  an  occupa- 
tion full  of  hardship  and  of  hazard,  the  river- 
drivers  are  the  heartiest  of  men.  From 
them  General  Wolseley  selected  the  men  to 
pilot  his  soldiers  to  the  Canadian  Northwest 
during  the  first  Riel  rebellion.  From  them, 
too,  the  contingent  known  as  the  “Canadian 
Voyngeurs”  was  chosen  to  row  the  British 
troops  up  the  Nile  for  the  relief— too  long 
delayed— of  General  Gordon. 

Arthur  Heming. 


Americans  are  the  greatest  travellers  in  the  world, 
and  they  always  want  the  best  while  they  are  travel- 
ling. Although  BootJack  Plug  Tobacco  is  sold  in 
nearly  every  first-class  store  In  the  country,  you  might 
happen  to  strike  a place  you  could  not  purchase  it;  so 
you  had  better  be  prepared  by  having  a small  box  in 
your  valise.  For  your  convenience  the  manufacturers, 
Jno.  Kinzkk  & Bros.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  put  it  up  in 
packages  as  small  as  one  and  four  pounds,  and  they 
will  always  send  you  a box,  prepaid,  at  $1.20  a pound, 
if  you  cannot  get  it  from  the  retailer. — [Adv.] 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers, Crime  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon,13  Kue  Grange  Bateliire, Paris;  Park  ATii.kohd, 
New  York,  Druggists,  Perfumers,  Fancy-goods  stores. 
— [Adi.]  

Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siec.ert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[Adv.  ] 
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WE  arc  known 
as  the  largest 
makers  of  bicycle 
saddles  in  the 
Man4  world. 

The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  factory. 

Price,  $4.00,  both  Styles. 

Handsome  Art  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  GARFORP  M'FG  CO.  ELYRIA.  OH  10. 


70!  All  the  skill,  knowledge  and  re- 
sources  of  our  great  factories  are  0 
^ this  year  concentrated  into  mak- 
fjiR  ing  one  matchless  model — the  Sg 

| Vlfaverley  | 

fgj  Bicycle 

gSf  It  is  well  worth  your  while  to 

•J*  study  the  Wavcrlcy  Catalogue.  fjj 

jQl  INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY  70 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  eft 
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mm  BITTER C 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro-  ^ 
moter  of  digestion.  V 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer,  L. 
or  Druggist. 


TheOriginal  Angostura  Bijtehs  is  manufactured 
by  C.  W.  Abbott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
-[Adv.]  
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: A Mosler  Bank  Safe  ; 
| never  burglarized  j 


The... 


Mosler 

Safe 

Company 

305  BROADWAY 

COR.  DUANE  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 
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and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A f rica. 
Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
VlCQIla  tlons  made. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  69  Wall  Street. 


ZTiaveleis' 
Xettersof  Credit 

I Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  It  Y 

; Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 


FIRE-PROOF 
and 

BURGLAR-PROOF 

Safes  ^Vaults  l 

The  Mosler  Safes  and  Vaults 

are  best  and  cheapest,  and  fur- 
nish the  most  reliable  protec- 
tion against  thieves  or  fire. 

“That  which  is  worth 
saving  is  worth  protecting.”  ^ 
The  Mosler  Safe  is  univer-  i 
sally  used  and  recommended.  5 
Catalogues  furnished  upon  * 
application.  i 

*******  ****************  • *******  **************** 


A NEW  MKO. 

The  folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  <>l  all 
the  low-priced  camera*. 
A marvel  of  comruet  ness 
weighing  one  pound  at  cl 
only  an  inch  ami  a half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks^ltself at  prep- 

°r  ° C “ciol'ej  l.y,toueU- 
- Ing  a spring. 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor  wuhTplS? '.toLlt 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 


W.P.SquilMCo.b:; 


UvarboruCouuty, 


Till!,  Distillers 


COMPLETE,  $7.00. 

ROCHESTER  CAMERA  CO. 
43  Elizabeth  8t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 


S O H 


ivi  e:r 

SOHMER  BUILDING 


wOTigi  na  I from  F,,‘h  Ave” cor  22d  s‘- 

PENN  STATE 


HARPERS  WEEKLY 


and  cushions  made  t< 
Send  measurements  < 


Suitable  for  Klondike  or  nny  minim;  camp, 
hunting  or  fishing  camps.  Weight  when 
rolled  up  and  strapped,  only  10  lbs. 


“PERFECTION”  AIR  MATTRESSES,  CUSHIONS,  INVALID  RINGS,  Etc. 

For  Yachtsmen. 

For  Invalids. 

For  Campers  and  Sportsmen. 

For  the  Household. 

WK  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

SOFA  CUSHIONS,  CANOE  CUSHIONS,  PIAZZA  AND  CHAIR  CUSHIONS, 
HASSOCKS,  AND  A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  SPECIAL  WORK 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mechanical  Fabric  Co., 

Air-Goods  Department, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

I—  »,»  ■ «,» |>IM  .»•  ■»». 

Ball  “Pointed  Pens 


Luxurious  Writing t 


(H.  HEWITT’S  PATENT). 

Suitable  for  writing:  in  every  position ; glide  over  any 
paper;  never  scratch  nor  spurt. 

Made  of  the  finest  Sheffield  rolbd  steel,  Ball-Pointed  pens  are 
more  durable,  and  are  ahead  of  all  others 

FOR  EASY  WRITING. 


$1.20  per  box  oj  i trots 
25  eta.,  post  tree  ft 
H.  IiAINliHIUl.h  A t o..  <»  Will 
TOWKK  M ANUFACI  I K 


Assorted  sample  box  oj  24  pens  for 
m all  stationers,  or  wholesale  0/ 

t,  Edward  Kimpton,  48  John  Street, 


KING  Co.,  106  Broadway,  New  York. 

.V  Co..  715  Market  Street,  fhiladclnhii 
tv  IS  * Co..  8 Milk  Street.  Boston. 
tl’CLLKG  & CO..  117  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
BROWN  BROS.,  Li  in.,  68  King  Street.  Toronto. 


Patronize  American  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX’S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


Jfa  £/m< 

Certain  Prices  on 

Silks  and  Other  Things 

We  have  a number  of  thousand  yards  of  very  pretty  Foulard  Silks,  with  an 
objection  to  them.  That  objection  is  that  they  are  rather  dark  to  be  strictly  in  ljne 
with  the  Spring’s  best  fancies.  This,  however,  far  from  being  an  objection,  may,  to 
some  people,  prove  a distinct  recommendation.  There  are  many  who  prefer  the 
dark,  rich,  quiet  silks  to  the  brighter  and  “younger”  patterns.  To  such  people  let 
us  say  that  these  silks  are  of  an  honest 

60c.  a yard  Quality 
Selling  for  30c.  a yard 

Samples  will  tell  you  if  they’re  too  dark.  Goods  are  firm  and  solid,  new,  and 
22  inches  wide.  There  are  nine  patterns,  mostly  of  cerise,  greens  and  blues  on 
black  and  dark-blue  grounds. 

Cotton  Dress  Stuffs  are  selling  almost  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  and  that  is  very 
fast  indeed,  for  we  have  never  bought  so  many  as  this  year,  and  never  had  sucli 
pretty  patterns  to  show.  The  “ bigness  ” of  our  buying  makes  some  very  interesting 
“ less  prices."  Here,  for  example,  in  both  cottons  and  woollens: 

At  4c. — Percale-finished  Calicoes,  in  well-covered  grounds  of  pretty  stripes  and  plaids  designed 
especially  for  shirt  waists;  6c.  quality. 

At  7o. — Printed  Lawns,  in  about  fifty  choice  floral  and  conventional  figured  designs,  on  tinted 
and  white  grounds;  10c.  and  I2}£c.  qualities. 

At  31c. — All  wool  black  Bunting.  38  in.  wide;  a quality  made  to  retail  at  40c. 

At  55c.— All-wool  black  Storm  Serge,  50  in.  wide;  a quality  made  to  sell  at  75c. 

At  75c. — An  all-wool  imported  Covert  Cloth,  in  pretty,  choice  mixtures,  46  in.  wide.  If  im- 
ported to-day  would  have  to  retail  at  $1.50  a yard. 


37- inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  25c. ; 
instead  of  37KC. 

38- inch  All-wool  Dress  Bunting,  in  cream, 
navy  blue,  and  black,  at  31c.  J made  to 
sell  at  40c.  a yard. 

37-inch  Covert  Cloths,  at  37K<?.  J made  to 
sell  at  65c.  a yard. 


40-inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  37>^C.  J 
instead  of  45c. 

46-inch  Diagonal  Vigoreaux,  at  50c. ; im- 
ported to  sell  at  85c. 

44-inch  All-wool  Grenadine,  in  navy  blue  and 
black,  at  50c.  ; made  to  sell  at  $r. 

45  inch  Two-toned  Grenadine,  at  50c. ; im- 
ported to  sell  at  75c.  a yard. 


Whatever  you  want,  send  for  it.  If  it’s  dry  goods,  we  have  it. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publications,  with  portraits  of 
authors,  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 


THE  H A I P 37th  E<1-  25c.  b.r  stamps). 
1 ■■  t n All\  Why  it  Falls  Off.  Turns 
Grey, and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.HARI.EY  PARKER. 
A.  N.  LONG  & CO..  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Every  one  should  read  this  little  book."— Athrrurum, 


W.  M.  Thackeray ’s  Complete  Works 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITIOJY 

This  New  and  Revised  Edition  Comprises  Additional  Material  and  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters, 
Sketches,  and  Drawings,  Derived  from  the  Author’s  Original  Manuscripts  and  Note-books. 

The  great  author’s  surviving  daughter 

MRS.  ANNE  THACKERAY  RITCHIE 

has  furnished  a memoir  of  each  book  as  an  introduction  to  each  volume.  The  works  will  be  arranged  as  far 
as  possible  in  chronological  order,  and  each  novel  will  be  contained  in  a single  volume. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME,  “VANITY  FAIR  ” 

was  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  in  the  United  States  on  April  15,  and  a volume  will  be  issued 
each  month  hereafter,  so  that  the  entire  edition  will  be  completed  by  April  15,  1899. 

This  edition  will  be  printed  from  new  type,  and  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  by  the  Author, 
Richard  Doyle,  George  du  Maurier,  Frederick  Walker,  George  Cruikshank,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  P.R.A.,  Luke 
Fildes,  R.A.,  Charles  Keene,  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.,  and  F.  Barnard.  These  illustrations  are  reproductions 
of  steel  engravings  and  wood  engravings,  together  with  New  Drawings  and  Sketches  by  the  Author, 
and  several  Facsimilies  of  his  Manuscript,  as  well  as  Portraits  of  the  Author  hitherto  unpublished.  The 
new  portraiis  of  Thackeray  include  that  by  Maclise  in  the  possession  of  the  Garrick  Club,  the  Committee  of 
which  has  kindly  consented  to  its  reproduction. 


VANITY 


e Frontispiece  to  *•  V.mity  Fai 
1 I l.upcr  A:  Brothers. 

FAIR. 


A Novel  without  a Hero.  With  Twenty  Full-Page  Illus- 
trations and  Eleven  Wood-cuts  by  the  Author,  a Facsimile 
Letter,  a New  Portrait  (Reproduced  on  this  Page),  and  a Biographical  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  {Published  April  75.) 

SUBSEQUENT  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ISSUED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  ORDER: 

2.  Pendennis.  tT"  * E?  rt"‘  6.  Contributions  to  Punch.  10.  Virginians. 

3.  Yellowplush  Papers,  etc.  7.  Esmond,  etc.  11.  Philip,  elc. 

4.  Barry  Lyndon,  etc.  8.  Newcomes.  12.  Denis  Duval,  etc. 

5.  Sketch  Books,  etc.  ‘ 9.  Christmas  Books,  etc.  13.  Miscellanies,  etc. 

Crown  Svo , Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tofts  50  per  volume. 


* lady’s  glance  at  the  author 


j5  harper 

mrm crxtx 

Digitized  by 


& BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

3^ 


New  York  and  London 


PENN  STATE 


H C CURTIS  eco. 

WEMtRN  BRANCH  - CHICAGO.  II  L TROY.AIY. 


WhOL£SJi£  ' 

•"  MAKE  Pi 


QP  CKTAIL§ 

Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York. 

\ ACocktail  Must  Be 
J ColdToBeGood;To 
I Serve  In  Perfect 
I Condition,  Pour 
I Over  Cracked  Ice, 
| (Not  Shaven)  Stir 
] And  Strain  Off. 


GmuBLENmsufwm 

39  BROAOVWY.NEW VDRK.HAHTFORD.CONN. 

MID  ?0  PIKAtUUf  W.,lOHDON,fN6lAND.  ■ 


SARAH  BERNHARDT 


Pepsalt 


Pepsalt 


The  Great  Tragedienne 


INDIGESTION  HAo  NO  TEDDERS  FOR  Him 

with  PKPSALT.  Il  cures  anil  prevents  intliiccstic 


Pepsalt  Cures  and  Prevents  Indigestion 


IRunnymede  (£lub 
XlXHhisky 

IS  BOTTLED  IN  BOND  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPER- 
VISION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT. GUARANTEEING  THE  AGE  AND 
ABSOLUTE  PURITY.  AS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  STAMP  ON  EACH  BOTTLE, 
MAKES  ADULTERATION  IMPOSSIBLE, 
IT  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  RELIABLE  DEAL- 
ERS WHEREVER  THE  BEST  WHISKIES  ARE  SOLD. 
IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S.  WRITE  TO  US. 

R.  F.  BSLKE  6*  CO., 

DISTILLERS  AND  BOTTLERS  IN  BOND.  Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


SARAH  BERNHARDT  writes: 

fly  health  and  vitality  I owe  to  Vin  Hariani.  When 
at  times  unable  to  proceed,  a few  drops  give  me  new 
life;  1 proclaim  Vin  Mariani  the  king  of  all  tonic 
wines.  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

NEVER  HAS  ANYTHINQ  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAHOUS  FRENCH  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES,  and  BRAIN 

FOR  OVERWORKED  MEN,  DELICATE  WOMEN,  SICKLY  CHILDREN 

Vin  Mariani  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  all  over  the  world.  It  is  specially 
recommended  for  Nervous  Troubles,  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases,  Dyspepsia,  Consumption, 
General  Debility.  MALARIA,  WASTING  DISEASES,  and  LA  GRIPPE. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  REFUSE  SUBSTITUTIONS. 

VIN  MARIANI  GIVES  STRENGTH 

SPECIAL  OFFER. -To  all  who  write  mentioning  HARPER  S WEEKLY,  we  send  a book 
containing  portraits  and  endorsements  of  EMPERORS,  EMPRESS,  PRINCES,  CARDINALS,  ARCH* 
BISHOPS,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MARIANI  & CO.,  5a  WEST  15TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Paris — II  Boulevard  Haussmann  : London— S3  Mortimer  Street ; Montreal— 28-30  Hospital  Street. 


WIESBADEN 


NEAR  THE  RHINE. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FA  VO  R ABLE'  tUMA  TIC  CONDITION. 
Open  throughout  the  year:  Spring,  Summer,  A.utp.nin,  and  Winter 
Celebrated  Salt  Baths,  S5  l)ej;r<  es  Keaninnr. 

29  Bath-houses,  with  lOOO  Bathing  Cabinets,  Shower  and  Needle  1 
Over  100  favorite  hotels,  houses  with  furnished  rooms,  etc 
•water  cures,  Electric,  Pine-needles,  Russian.  Roman,  Irish,  Steam,  Moor  baths; 
n baths,  and  Medical  baths  of  all  ki  ids.  Electrotherapy,  Orthopedic,  Movement 
utions  for  the  cure  of  nervous  complaints.  Morphine  cures,  etc.  Celebrated  Ej 


Covered  halls,  promenades.  I ■ Autumn,  Grt 

Kur- house  with  Concert.  Reading  (over  : 00  periodicals),  C 
and  beautiful  Park.  Three  Concerts  (tally.  Ri-nowiie. 

Fireworks,  Racing.  Regattas.  Ball.,  Re  unions,  < i 
etc.  I.awu  tennis.  Bicycle  Tracks,  Picturesque  vi 
Royal  Theatre,  Opera.  Theatre  first-class.  Ni 
Specialties,  etc.),  Museum,  Art  Galleries, 

The  best  society,  fashionable  residences,  comfortable  dwellings,  villas,  flats,  etc.  Celebrated  schools, 
(classical,  boarding,  music).  Low  tax  rate.  Centre  for  travellers. 

Illustrated  prospectus  sent  fret  on  application  to  the  manager  of  the  Ku  r- A llstalt,.  Wiesbaden. 


re.  Celebrated  special! 

ition.  Play,  Dance,  Restaurai 


TlNKHAMg 

Tricycles 


afford  all  the  pleasure  and 
exercise  of  bicycling  with- 
out the  nervous  strain  and 
danger.  You  cannot  fall, 
and  you  stop  when  you 
want  to.  No  instruction 
necessary.  Our  '98  Model 
weighs  only  32  pounds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  Tinkhnm  Cycle  Co., 


BOOT  JACK:  Peculiarly  suited  to 

ATHLETES 
SPORTING  MEN 
MEN-ABOUT-TOWN. 


7000  BICYCLES 


^ carried  over  from  1897  m ue i 
TV  h*  xaertfleed  now.  New 
/Tklflgh  Crude,  all  styles 
e-.Biie.-i  equipment,  auaran 

Y lor,/.  $9.75  to  $17.00, 

[ . 1 1 sed  w lieels.late  models 
‘ ,/all  makes,  S3  to  $12, 
We  ship  on  approval  with 
dtPout  a cent  payment.  Write 
urguln  list  and  art  catalogue 
xleU.  B1CYCI.K  FREE  foi 
Sendforone.  Killer  agent r 
■n  a Bley  elc  and  moke  money 
, 281  Ave-  K,  Chicago. 


A Handsome  Aluminum  Pocket  Case  for 
Tobacco  sent  free  to  consumer  returning  to 
us  36  strips  from  5-cent  cuts  of  Boot  Jack. 

Order  of  any  Tobacconist  or  of 

JOHN  FINZER  & BROS..  Manufacturers 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Season  to  advertise  them, 
•anted.  Learn  how  to  Em 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


Dew  Glasses  c m trieder  Binoculars 


THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8 to  10  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8 to  10  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers’  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York : 

3 times  magnifying  power,  $44.50  6 x magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9 x magnifying  power,  $63.50  12  x magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Telescopes  and  Photo.  Lenses 

PARIS 

de  l’Entrepot.1 


NEW  YORK 

52  E.  Union  Square. 

Head  offices:  Berlin  -Friedenau 
LONDON 

Ross,  Ltd.,  ill  New  Bond  St. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revised  mnl  classified,  will  be 
bwiKi.il  to  an v address  on  receipt  of  ten  ce 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


EARL  &WILSONS 

L-l  PSI  EFM 

COLLARS  &.CUFFS 

I BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


The  U.  S,  Government  Tests 
Show  the  Absolute  Superiority  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder. 


The  Cooking-School  Girl 


no  matter  how  adept,  can  make  no  better  soups  than  may  the  beginner  who  uses 


as  “stock."  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  soup-bone  and  gives  to  soups 
a flavor  obtainable  in  no  otherway.  Notroubleor  mystery  in  its  use.  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  gives  many  recipes  for  soups,  sauces,  etc.,  and  is  mailed  free. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


Knd’slrfhoej 


AS  HE  UNDERSTOOD  IT. 


:ars  of  persevering  endeavor,  we  have  made 
ssiblc  the  fact  that  shoes  can  be  made  to 
pular  prices  and  have  the  same  material, 
rearing  qualities  to  be  found  in  high  price 
our  earnest  desire  to  please  the  public, 
:avor  to  do  bv  giving  the  best  value  in  shoe 
tpericnce  and  shill  can  produce. 


Shk.  “ Go  on,  now,  wid  yer  foohn  ! 

LIb.  “Av  cooi-se  Oi’ll  go  on  wid  me  foolin’.”  (Dots 


Contains  as  much  flesh- form- 
ing matter  as  beef.” 


m BICYCLE 

PRICE-^OO 

or  if  fitted  with  a practical,  noiseless, 
unobtrusive  RAMBLER  GEAR 
CASE  (enclosed -chain  model),  $5 
additional  is  charged. 


CHEW 

Beeman’s 

The 

Original 

Pepsin 

Qum 


“ Has  stood  the  test  of 
than  one  hundred  year 
among  all  classes  of  p« 
and  lor  purity  and  h 
worth  is  unequalled.” 

—Medical  and  Surgical 


r-lto  purchase  Ramble 
itisfactory  things  co 


NAJTE,  QUALITY,  PRICE. 


Black  Silk  Grenadines, 

Black  Silk-and-Wool  Grenadines, 
Grenadine  Raye,  Barre,  and  Figured. 
Jrepe  de  Chine,  Camel  Hair  and  Serge. 

Mourning  Fabrics. 

Bombasins,  Serges,  Henrietta  Cloth, 
Cheviots,  Crepes,  Veilings. 


Rambler  Agencies  everywhere. 

GORMULLY  & JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd.  t 

DORCHESTER,  MASS.  X 


| J Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

% f All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


By  GEORGE  W.  SMALLEY 


dia  rongees. 

and  White  Foulards, 

, Organdies,  and  Lawns. 


c -Absolutely  Reliable  Always 


London  Letters 

And  Some  Others.  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $6  oo. 

Of  the  crisp  vigor,  the  clearness,  and  the  force  of  Mr.  Smalley’s  literary 
style  there  is  no  need  to  write;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  felicity 
with  which  he  seizes^upon  those  points  in  foreign  affairs  which  are  likely  to 
interest  his  readers  on  this  side  of  the  water.  What  most  enforces  itself  on 
the  attention  in  this  work  is  the  vast  mass  of  matter  in  the  letters  that  is  of 
such  perennial  interest  and^importance  and  so  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the 
more  permanent  form  that'ii  here  accorded  it.  The  volumes  are  delightful 
reading. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK, 


ILAkll  Standard  Typewriter. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 

00000000000000  OOOOOO 

O ACENTS  WANTED  Q 

8 


STEEL  PENS. 

COLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


■ made  *13.00  in  one  hour.  600 
iterations;  photographs,  etc.;  1 
tee  the  most  liberal  terms; 
redit;outtit  free;  send  10  two- 1 


Q freight  paid; 


Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

His  studies  are  generally  the  result  of  wide  knowledge,  keen  observation, 
and  shrewd  reflection,  and,  though  candid  and  for  the  most  part  dispassionate 
in  criticism,  they  are  full  of  kindly  and  sympathetic  appreciation. — London 


St..  CHICAGO. 


utOi-ETTES  cxaR  I 

^1  Violets)  Q\lcONCEJVrRATEc| 

( PERFUMES  E 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : ^ 

nnvn  mu  1 r*  nniunn  nnnnnopp  rnuuTi  Tln.ii  ^ 


NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 

America’s  Greatest  Railroad— T he  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

Digitized  by  CjjOOQiC 
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rpHE  war  that  may  be  upon  us  when  these  lines 
J.  are  read  will  steady  the  nation,  and  bring  a 
calm  that  will  be  most  refreshing  after  the  excited 
screaming  from  which  we  have  all  suffered  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  There  will  rest  a duty  then 
on  all  men  who  are  capable  of  thinking  and  of 
realizing  the  stern  conditions  of  war,  and  the  im- 
minent dangers  to  the  morale  of  the  people  that 
are  invariably  the  accompaniments  of  modern 
warfare.  The  question  of  the  material  and  phys- 
ical sacrifices  that  must  be  endured  and  suf- 
fered will  be  settled  forever  the  moment  war  is 
declared.  The  lives  that  will  be  lost,  the  treasure 
that  will  be  poured  out,  the  misery  and  grief 
that  will  be  visited  upon  the  helpless  and  the  inno- 
cent— all  these  are  certain,  unavoidable,  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  borne  with  the  even-minded 
courage  which  is  characteristic  of  our  countrymen 
and  country  womeu.  There  will  be  shown,  too, 
the  heroism  in  actual  conflict,  and,  we  trust,  skill 
in  military  leadership,  which  will  give  to  the  coun- 
try the  victory  for  which  all  patriots  must  long. 
But  beyond  all  the  material  and  physical  circum- 
stances that  attend  and  follow  war,  beyond  the 
battles  and  the  glory,  beyond  the  joy  of  the  fight 
ing-man  and  the  savage  pleasure  of  the  human 
chase,  beyond  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans and  the  desolation  of  broken  homes,  there 
is  something  else  to  think  of.  The  joy  of 
battle  ought  not  to  feed  the  lust  of  conquest.  The 
glory  of  victory  ought  not  to  be  sullied  by  the 
corruption  of  commercialism.  The  savage  plea- 
sure of  the  human  chase,  our  inherited  barbarism, 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  cover  the  greed  of  the  self- 
seeking  politicians.  There  are  noble  sentiments 
animating  the  American  people.  Their  hatred  of 
Spain  is  based  on  hatred  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of 
bigotry.  Their  motive  for  the  conflict  is  also  an 
inheritance,  but  not  an  inheritance  of  barbarism. 
It  is  the  descended  virtue  of  the  fathers  who  bat- 
tled for  human  liberty  and  for  self-government, 
and  this  noble  virtue  should  be  kept  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  war.  Let  us  make  the  con- 
flict, if  conflict  there  must  be,  as  noble  and  as  stim- 
ulating as  we  can.  Let  us  insist  on  lifting  it  above 
the  ignoble  passions  and  ambitions  of  men  who 
have  seen  money,  or  “good  politics,”  or  promotion 
in  the  cruelties  and  savageries  of  war.  Let  the 
spirit  of  the  actual  conflict  be  that  which  should 
animate  a real  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
against  human  barbarism  and  treachery.  Let.  the 
sun  that  goes  down  on  the  battle,  and  on  the  vic- 
tory of  the  American  people,  go  down  also  forever 
on  the  futures  of  the  vile  harpies  who  have  cried 
for  war,  and  who  have  vulgarized  the  sacred  be- 
liefs and  aspirations  of  a people  who,  if  fighting  is 
to  come,  must  stride  into  it  with  the  strong  step- 
ping of  an  indignant  and  outraged  giant,  and  not, 
after  the  manner  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
like  a screaming  and  vituperative  fishwife. 

The  experience  of  the  country  for  the  last  few 
weeks  ought  to  have  demonstrated  to  Congress 
the  value  of  preparation  for  war.  We  believe 
firmly  that  it  was  the  strength  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  that  prevented  Spain  from  de- 
claring war  against  the  Uuited  States  when  Ca- 
NOVAS  was  Prime  Minister;  and  it  ought  to  have 
occurred  to  Congress  two  years  ago  that  there  was 
danger  of  just  such  a crisis  as  this  through  which 
we  have  been  passing,  and  that  the  country  ought 
to  be  ready  to  meet  it.  Not  only,  however,  has 
Congress  taken  no  thought  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  but  even  while  it  has  itself  been 
stormiug  for  war,  it  has  deliberately  refused  to 


pass  measures  that  are  absolutely  essential  for 
making  the  army  and  navy  effective.  The  coun- 
try came  up  to  the  verge  of  war  so  unprepared 
that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  and,  as  in  all  cases 
where  expenditures  are  made  in  a hurry,  and  when 
the  purchaser  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller,  much 
of  this  has  been  wasted.  We  trust  that  the  lesson 
will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  that  the  country 
will  insist  on  a sufficient  force  hereafter,  both  of 
the  army  and  the  navy,  to  deter  attacks  from  for- 
eign powers,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  mouthings  of  its  own  Jingoes. 

It  is  our  duty  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  are  publishing  plans  of  battle. 
A rather  elaborate  one  appeared  one  day  last  week 
in  a New  York  newspaper.  If  these  plans  were 
true,  they  must  have  been  obtained  from  some  dis- 
loyal person  in  the  employment  of  the  government. 
Their  publication  was  notification  to  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  treachery,  and  the  government  ought 
to  make  it  understood  that  hereafter  measures  will 
be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  a newspaper  that 
reveals  the  military  plans  of  the  army,  and  Con- 
gress should  at  once  give  the  Executive  the  neces- 
sary power  to  act.  This  proposition  will  probably 
be  said  to  be  un-American  and  undemocratic,  but 
successful  war  can  only  be  made  when  the  power 
at  the  head  of  the  armed  forces  is  arbitrary. 

One  fact  about  this  conflict  in  Cuba  is  a puzzling 
one.  Why  have  the  Spaniards  not  defeated  the  Cu- 
bans? There  is  not  a cavalry  officer  in  the  world, 
including  General  Lee,  who  is  familiar  with  Cuba, 
who  does  not  believe  that  well-disciplined  and  intel- 
ligently led  forces  of  cavalry  could  have  cleared  the 
island  of  insurgents  in  a mouth,  at  any  time  during 
the  history  of  this  insurrection.  It  must  be  true 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  has  been  so  profit- 
able to  high  Spanish  officials  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  face  any  loss  of  prestige  for  their  coun- 
try, including  the  loss  of  the  island  itself,  in  re- 
turn for  the  plunder  that  the  war  has  in  it  for 
them. 

Zola  is  to  be  tried  again,  it  appears,  unless  the 
government  can  prevent  the  generals  from  exert- 
ing their  rights  as  individuals  to  bring  civil  actions 
for  libel.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  has  been  made 
doubtful  by  their  persecution  of  Zola,  and  that, 
although  a judgment  given  by  them  against  an  of- 
fending officer  before  the  revelations  of  the  Drey- 
fus case  might  have  gone  unquestioned,  no  im- 
portant conviction  by  secret  court  martial  hereafter 
will  escape  taint. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  whether  there  is 
to  be  war  or  not,  that  on  the  eve  of  an  expected 
war  Congress  should  have  struck  a blow  at  the 
regular  army.  No  matter  what  Congressmen  may 
say  on  this  subject,  they  know — if  they  know  any- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  country— that  in  case 
of  war  we  must  depeud  upon  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army — that  is,  upon  the  professional  sol- 
dier. In  refusing  to  pass  a bill  providing  for  an 
increase  of  the  army  from  25,000  to  104,000  men, 
the  House  of  Representatives  deliberately  voted  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  troops  who  must  be  sent 
into  Cuba  if  war  breaks  out.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered. too,  that  this  increase  of  the  army  was  to 
take  place  only  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  defeat- 
ed bill  did  not  provide  for  the  material  increase  of 
our  little  force  in  time  of  peace.  If  there  is  to  be 
a war,  an  invading  army  must  be  sent  to  Cuba,  and 
it  ought  to  consist  of  at  least  75,000  men.  A hun- 
dred thousand  men  would  be  better.  The  present 
regular  army  could  spare  perhaps  15,000  men,  and 
that  w'ould  be  the  only  effective  force  that  could 
be  sent  into  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
for  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  militia  and  volun- 
teers would  not  be  of  great  value.  This  would 
mean  that  the  small  force  sent  to  the  island,  ac- 
companied or  unaccompanied  by  citizen  soldiers, 
would  be  slaughtered,  and  mainly  because  Cougress 
has  refused  to  pass  what  is  known  as  the  Reorgan- 
ization bill. 

The  politicians  were  governed  in  their  action,  it 
is  said,  by  the  demands  of  some  of  the  militia.  We 
are  sorry  to  hear  this,  and  we  know  that  the  regu- 
lar army  is  sorry  to  believe  that  militia  have  thus 
expressed  an  enmity  against  the  professional  sol- 
dier. The  character  of  the  opposition  and  of  the 
men  who  made  it  is  writ  large  on  the  photograph 
of  James  Hamilton  Lewis, which  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  This  man  is  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  and  is  a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  militia  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  high  and  patriotic  purpose  by  which  he 
is  governed  is  indicated  by  the  confession  with 


which  he  opened  his  recent  speech  against  the  reg- 
ular-army reorganization  bill.  “ I am  interested 
in  this  bill,”  said  this  noble  creature,  and  he  con- 
tinued: "If  this  bill  goes  into  effect  as  now  pro- 
vided, it  legislates  me  out  of  office.  I am  at  pres- 
ent an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  in 
which  I live.”  And  so  to  save  James  Hamilton 
Lewis’s  commission  the  regular  army  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed We  advise  our  readers  to  study  Lewis  in 
his  uniform,  and  to  note  the  air  with  which  he 
will  protect  our  coast  from  the  remote  fastnesses  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  We  know,  however, 
that  this  opposition  to  the  regular  army  is  not  felt 
by  all  the  militia,  and  that  many  of  the  National 
Guard  are  governed  by  quite  another  spirit,  and 
that  they  think  the  indident  mentioned  below  dis- 
graceful. We  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment  of  Brooklyn,  if  it  is  reported 
correctly.  This  organization,  it  is  said,  will  de- 
cline to  go  into  service  of  the  United  States  unless 
it  can  be  commanded  by  officers  of  its  own  selec- 
tion. In  other  words,  this  organization,  if  the  re- 
port be  true,  decides  to  be  disloyal  and  mutinous 
if  the  commander  - in  - chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  orders  it  to  serve  under  officers  of 
his  choosing.  It  is  not  by  men  who  lack  discipline 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  duty  that  battles  are  to 
be  won  or  the  country  defended. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  AND 
CONGRESS. 

mHE  President’s  message  was  the  calm  and  dispas- 
L sionate  argument  of  a man  realizing  his  respon- 
sibilities, desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Cuba,  but  determined  to  ac- 
complish his  object,  if  he  were  permitted,  without 
visiting  upon  his  own  country  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  resolutions  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  did  not 
adopt  the  President’s  recommendation;  they  bade 
immediate  interference,  and  were,  in  effect,  a dec- 
laration of  war  against  Spain,  leaving  Spain’s 
exhaustion  and  weakness  the  only  chance  of 
peace. 

To  one  who  read  the  message  with  an  open  and 
intelligent  mind,  it  is  clear  that  the  President 
thought  at  the  time  that  no  just  cause  of  war 
between  this  country  and  Spain  could  be  for- 
mulated, and,  therefore,  no  reason  to  sustain  the 
threatened  declaration  of  war  could  be  stated. 
The  message  began  with  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
Cuba  as  results  of  the  present  insurrection.  The 
President  did  not  spare  the  Spaniards  in  describ- 
ing the  miseries  that  have  resulted  from  the  bar- 
barous policy  which  characterized  Weyler'k  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  he  gave  due  weight  both 
to  the  losses  that  had  fallen  upon  the  commerce 
of  this  country  by  reason  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  struggle,  and  to  the  severe  trial  which  the 
war  has  been  to  the  temper  and  sympathies  of  the 
American  people.  He  then  spoke  chronologically 
of  the  relations  to  the  struggle  of  this  country. 
Only  two  years  ago — in  April,  1896 — Mr.  Cleve- 
land offered  to  attempt  to  bring  about  peace 
through  the  mediation  of  this  country,  and  the 
offer  was  refused,  almost  indignantly,  Spain  de- 
claring that  no  suggestion  of  mediation  or  peace 
would  be  enterlaiued  unless  the  plan  of  settlement 
began  “with  the  actual  submission  of  the  insur- 
gents to  the  mother-country.”  And  now,  in  two 
years — not  through  any  signal  victory  gained  by 
the  insurgents,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
forces  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  by  the 
moral  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
expressions  of  popular  indignation  on  the  part  of 
our  people — Spain  had  not  only  receded  from  her 
haughty  attitude,  but  had  promised  liberal  reforms 
of  government,  was  at  least  pretending  to  try  to 
carry  them  out,  had  revoked  the  order  of  concen- 
tration, and  was  suing  for  peace  from  the  in- 
surgents. 

Within  these  two  years,  as  the  President  show- 
ed, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  had  died  from 
the  cruelties  of  the  war  as  it  had  been  waged  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  island  had  become  a waste 
place.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  he  had  both  notified 
Spaiu  that  the  hard  and  savage  conditions  existing 
in  Cuba  could  not  be  tolerated  indefinitely  by  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  no  reform  was  attempted 
so  long  as  the  Conservatives  remained  in  power  in 
Spain  ; but  when  the  assassination  of  Canovas 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  Liberal 
Sagasta  to  the  Premiership,  a more  liberal  policy 
was  promised,  and  had  since  been  declared.  The 
pressure  from  the  United  States  had  begun  to  be 
felt;  and  well-informed  European  statesmen  are 
familiar  with  facts — especially  with  expressions  of 
the  Queen-Regent  in  private  letters  to  her  Aus- 
trian relatives — which  indicate  that  the  Spanish 
government  would  have  been  glad  at  any  time 
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during  several  months,  and  would  now  be  glad,  to 
abandon  the  effort  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  dynasty  would  be  im- 
perilled by  a surrender  that  would  appear  base  to 
the  Spanish  populace,  and  that  would  therefore  ex- 
cite either  a Carlist  or  a republican  revolt.  As  it 
is,  Carlos  has  declared  that  while  lie  will  support 
the  dynasty  in  a war  against  the  United  States,  if 
the  dynasty  yield  without  war  he  will  himself  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  the  country  as  its  king. 

During  the  year  1897  the  Spanish  authorities 
permitted  the  intervention  of  this  country  by  way 
of  charity,  and  relief  committees  were  organized. 
The  President  informed  Congress  that  this  work  of 
charity  had  been  very  considerable,  and  that  the 
distribution  of  nearly  $200,000  in  money  and  sup- 
plies had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  local  authori- 
ties—that  is,  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba. 
He  said,  “Thousands  of  lives  have  already  been 
saved.”  And  yet  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  suf- 
fering continued.  Weyler's  concentration  order, 
although  somewhat  modified,  remained  in  force, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  expressions  of  sympathy, 
of  horror,  and  of  sadness  reached  a still  further 
and  me  re  advanced  stage  of  acuteness  that  Captaiu- 
General  Blanco  revoked  the  order  entirely,  di- 
rected that  the  reconcentrados  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  farms,  that  they  be  aided  to  renew 
their  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  public  works  be 
established  to  give  them  employment.  And  to 
carry  out  all  this  a sum  of  $600,000  was  appro- 
priated. 

Spain  had  promised  and  granted  relief  because  of 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  and  because,  after 
Mr.  Proctor’s  speech  revealing  the  tragedy  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  honest  eyes,  there  was  dan- 
ger that  the  people  of  this  country  could  no  longer 
be  prevented  from  insisting  that  the  nation  whose 
cruelties  had  caused  such  misery  should  be  driven 
from  the  continent.  We  had  gained  this  much  by 
peaceful  methods,  by  insisting  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  tormented  by  the  terrible  tale  of  star- 
vation almost  at  our  doors.  But  the  contention 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  is  that,  notwithstanding  this  gain,  Spain 
must  give  a guarantee  that  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  shall  be  ended  forever,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  by  her  retirement  from  Cuba,  and  to 
effect  that  object  the  President  should  be  ordered 
to  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

But  the  President  himself  did  not  rest  with  com- 
passing the  revocation  of  the  concentration  order 
and  the  relief  of  immediate  suffering;  he  insisted 
that  the  war  in  Cuba  shall  come  to  an  end.  On 
the  27th  of  March  he  proposed  to  Spain  an  armis- 
tice until  the  1st  of  October  next,  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  peace  with  the  good  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent. To  this  the  reply  of  the  Spanish  government, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  was  unsatisfactory,  involving 
the  demand  that  the  armistice  should  be  requested 
by  the  insurgents.  Negotiation  stopped  here,  and 
war  seemed  inevitable,  until  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, moved  again  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
President,  and  probably  by  our  preparation  for 
war  and  by  clamor  inside  and  out  of  Congress,  and 
partly  also  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope,  declared 
an  armistice  on  the  10th  of  April,  an  armistice  with- 
out limitations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
peace.  In  this  last  surrender  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  war  with  the 
United  States,  Mr.  McKinley  saw  a hope  that  our 
“ aspirations  as  a Christian,  peace-loving  people 
will  be  realized.”  But  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees did  not  agree  with  him,  but  insisted  that 
Spain  must  bring  the  war  to  a close  at  once.  The 
President’s  arguments  against  the  proposal  to  rec- 
ognize either  belligerency  or  independence  were 
unanswerable,  and  in  this  the  majority  party  in 
Congress  agreed  with  him,  General  Lee  himself, 
whose  friendship  for  the  Cubans  is  known,  having 
said  that  no  insurgent  government  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition existed  in  Cuba.  As  to  the  Maine , it  was 
clear  that  no  cause  of  war  yet  existed  on  account 
of  her  destruction,  because  our  own  board  was  not 
satisfied  that  Spain  was  criminally  responsible,  aud 
had  so  reported.  That  it  might  yet  become  a cause 
of  war  was  true,  for  Spain  might  refuse  to  listen 
to  our  case,  or  to  make  the  reparation  which  is 
clearly  our  due  on  account  of  her  negligence.  But 
until  that  time  came,  and  until  something  hap- 
pened that  had  not  yet  happened  to  show  that 
Spain’s  present  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a con- 
clusion must  be  unsuccessful,  it  seemed  wise  to  the 
President  that  we  should  wait,  the  prec:  ‘ion  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  intrust  to  him  the  power  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country  to  bring  lasting 
]K*ace  and  a stable  government  to  the  distracted 
island  of  Cuba.  With  that  conclusion  Congress- 
men again  did  not  agree.  They  demanded  imme- 
diate intervention,  even  if  that  meant  war.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  effect  of  both  resolutions,  but  that 
-*f  the  House  authorizing  and  directing  intervention 


left  the  President  some  latitude,  and  the  countiy 
some  slight  hope  of  peace,  while  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, declaring  also  for  independence,  was  a de- 
mand that  Spain  immediately  evacuate  Cuba.  To 
this  the  reply  of  Spain  was  that  she  could  not  yield 
to  such  a demand  and  maintain  her  present  gov- 
ernment. 


A CASE  OF  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

BY  CARL  SCHURZ. 

If  we  go  to  war  with  Spain  it  is  of  high  interest 
to  the  American  people  that  their  motives  should 
be  correctly  understood  by  the  civilized  world.  To 
what  harsh  and  unjust  imputations  we  are  ex- 
posed appeared  recently  from  an  utterance  of  one 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  press  organs  in  Germany, 
which,  among  other  very  ill-natured  flings,  attrib- 
uted the  popular  desire  in  the  United  States  to  put 
an  end  to  Spanish  misrule  in  Cuba  to  an  “igno- 
ble greed  for  territorial  aggrandizement”  on  our 
part.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair.  True,  we 
have  among  us  a number  of  noisy  Jingoes  who 
have  long  been  “spoiling  for  a fight,”  who  desire 
a war  for  war’s  sake,  and  to  whom  a pacific  com- 
position of  the  Spanish  quarrel  would  therefore  be 
most  unwelcome.  There  are  also  unscrupulous 
speculators  who  clamor  for  war  because  they  see  in 
it  promising  opportunities  for  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  public;  politicians  who  think 
that  an  exhibition  of  warlike  patriotism  will  fur- 
ther their  interests;  and  journals  eager  to  inflame 
warlike  excitement  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
their  circulation.  There  are  also  a few  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  would  annex  to  this  repub- 
lic Cuba,  or  any  other  island  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  But  it  may  with  perfect  assurance  be  af- 
firmed that  all  these  classes  combined  form  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are  in- 
spired by  motives  absolutely  generous  and  unsel- 
fish. Their  sympathy  has  been  warmed  by  the 
spectacle  the  Cubans  fighting  for  independence 
and  liberty.  Their  indignation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  Weyler  regime  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Maine ; and  all  they  wish  to 
do  is  to  aid  the  struggling,  to  succor  the  suffering, 
and  to  put  down  the  power  of  the  oppressor.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  government  of  the 
United  States  manifested  any  design  to  annex  Cuba 
as  a result  of  the  conflict,  such  a declaration  would 
very  seriously  chill  the  popular  feeling  for  the 
“liberation”  of  that  island.  How  completely  for- 
eign to  that  feeling  any  motive  of  self-interest  must 
be  will  at  once  be  understood  when  we  soberly  con- 
sider the  question,  who  will  profit  and  who  will 
lose  by  that  war  for  Cuban  independence?  . 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  most  certain  gainer  will  be  Spain 
herself,  because  she  will  lose  Cuba.  What  is  Cuba 
to  her?  Years  ago  the  colony  was  a source  of  rev- 
enue, a valuable  financial  asset.  But  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  that.  It  is  now  an  utterly  ruined  prov- 
ince, wasted  and  desolate.  Instead  of  yielding  rev- 
enue, it  causes  incalculable  expense.  For  years 
past  it  has  cost  Spain  annually  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  money.  It  has  cost,  moreover,  a hundred 
thousand  soldiers.  As  one  of  our  contemporaries 
recently  expressed  it,  “Spanish  mothers  know  of 
Cuba  as  a place  to  which  their  conscript  children 
go,  and  from  which  they  do  not  return.”  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  prospect  that  to  Spain  the  col- 
ony of  Cuba  will  ever  heptane  a valuable  asset 
again.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances it  would  require  years  J,p  lift  Cuba  from 
her  present  desolation  into  a moderate  state  of  pros- 
perity. And  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  if,  under  Span- 
ish rule,  another  attempt  were  ever  tried  to  make 
Cuba  again  a source  of  large  revenue  to  the 
mother-country,  it  could  possibly  succeed.'  For  a 
long  period  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre  of  chronic 
insurrection  and  turmoil,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  so  long  as  Spain  seeks  to  draw  any  in- 
come worth  counting  from  Cuba,  it  will  remain  so. 
This  is  probably  well  understood  by  sensible  states- 
men in  Spain,  who  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
incubus  if  they  only  could  “let  go”  without  irri- 
tating the  national  pride  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
To  lose  Cuba  in  consequence  of  a war  with  the 
United  States,  which  would  spare  that  national 
pride,  would  actually  mean  to  Spain  a “good  rid- 
dance.” Neither  would  it  involve  any  loss  of  pres- 
tige, for  Cuba  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  element  of 
prestige  to  Spain,  having  rather  brought  disgrace 
upon  her.  And  to  be  defeated  in  a war  by  the  im- 
hi.^.'dy  superior  resources  of  this  republic  is  a 
thing  . bich  Spain  will  never  have  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Thus,  in  losing  Cuba,  Spain  will  lose  nothing 
of  real  value,  but  gain  much,  by  being  delivered,  in 
a manner  saving  hei;  national  pride,  of  a dread- 
fully burdensome  incumbrance. 
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The  next  beneficiary  of  that  war  will  be  Cuba. 
How  much  Cuba  will  be  benefited  by  its  results 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  Cubans,  when 
set  free,  to  maintain  an  independent,  stable,  and 
orderly  government,  or  to  find  a paternal  power 
or  person  that  will  maintain  such  a government 
among  and  for  them.  While  we  may  not  be  very 
sanguine  in  this  respect,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Cubans  will  at  least  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  any  dictatorships  like  that  of  Weyler,  and 
their  government,  good  or  bad,  will,  at  any  rate,  be 
their  own. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  the  American 
people  may  expect  to  derive  from  this  war  with 
Spain?  If  they  were  really  instigated  by  anything 
like  a selfish  impulse,  they  would,  of  course,  care- 
fully calculate  beforehand  whether  the  possible 
profit  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  certain  sacri- 
fice to  be  made  for  it.  Of  this  sacrifice  the  blood 
item  cannot  be  easily  computed  in  advance.  Even 
if  our  sea  power  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
Spain,  we  cannot  hope  to  disable  the  Spanish  fleet 
without  the  loss  of  many  lives.  And  we  cannot 
put  a land  force  on  the  soil  of  Cuba  to  drive  out 
the  Spaniards  and  to  establish  an  independent  and 
a “stable”  government  there,  without  dooming 
many  more  young  Americans  to  die,  not  only  on  the 
battle-field,  but,  worse  than  that,  in  the  hospitals 
of  that  unwholesome  country.  American  mo- 
thers, too,  may  know  Cuba  as  the  place  to  which 
their  valiant  sons  go,  never  to  return.  As  to  the 
money  item  of  the  sacrifice,  we  have  already  made 
a beginning.  The  grant  by  Congress  of  the  $50,- 
000,000  for  war  preparations  is,  no  doubt,  well  nigh 
exhausted.  A war  loan  is  now  contemplated  of 
$500,000,000,  and  war  taxes  on  bank  checks,  tea, 
coffee,  beer,  and  tobacco  are  expected  to  yield  about 
$100,000,000  annually.  But  as  the  war  may  last 
longer  than  we  now  anticipate,  and  as  our  ways  of 
making  war  are  rather  expensive,  the  present  fig* 
ures  fixed  for  loans  and  taxes  may  soon  be  found 
sadly  inadequate.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The 
pension  roll  will  be  largely  increased,  and  thus  an 
additional  load  be  put  upon  the  people,  to  burden 
them  for  generations.  Furthermore,  the  loss  we 
suffer  through  the  business  disturbances,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  revival  of  prosperity,  and  the  re- 
tardation of  the  necessary  monetary  reform,  which 
are  caused  by  the  war  and  its  uncertainties,  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  inasmuch  as  Spain,  through  her  cruisers  and 
privateers,  may  sweep  our  commercial  flag  from 
the  seas,  partly  by  actual  capture  or  destruction, 
partly  by  means  of  greatly  increased  rates  of  in- 
surance, we  substantially  make  a present  of  the 
larger  part  of  our  carrying  trade  on  the  ocean  to 
other  maritime  nations,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  others. 

But  even  here  the  list  of  our  probable  sacrifices 
is  not  closed.  For,  in  what  moral  and  financial 
responsibilities,  in  what  political  complications,  in 
what  international  embroilments,  a war  undertaken 
to  give  Cuba  independence  and  a “stable  govern- 
ment ” will  involve  us,  nobody  can  foresee.  His- 
toric experience  as  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  stable  republican  governments  in  trop- 
ical regions  is  certainly  most  discouraging;  and  if 
we  undertake  the  task,  we  may,  after  much  sore 
tribulation,  find  ourselves  exposed  to  very  costly 
disappointments. 

What,  then,  may  we  expect  to  gain  as  a com- 
pensation for  our  sacrifices  and  risks?  Certainly 
not  glory;  for  there  is  no  glory  to  a robust  young 
giant  in  kicking  a poor  old  cripple.  The  annexation 
of  Cuba  must  be  considered  out  of  the  question, 
for,  as  the  President  said  in  his  message,  it  would, 
“ by  our  code  of  morality,  be  criminal  aggression.” 
Nor  could  it  be  called  an  ad  vantage, for  it  would  be 
like  the  annexation  of  a house  infected  with  an  in- 
exterminable  contagious  disease.  The  only  busi- 
ness benefit  we  could  realize  would  be  the  restora- 
tion of  our  trade  with  Cuba.  But  that  trade  would 
necessarily  be  limited, and  if  its  net  annual  profits  be- 
came as  large  as  ever  before,  they  would  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  increase  of  our  pension  roll  and 
of  the  army  and  navy  budget  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  war  itself.  Thus  all  our  real  compensation 
for  our  sacrifices  and  risks  in  that  war  will  consist 
in  our  moral  consciousness  of  having  delivered 
Cuba  of  Spanish  misrule,  of  having  given  the  Cu- 
bans an  opportunity  for  showing  how  fit  they  are 
for  free  institutions.  Now,  in  view  of  all  this,  the 
world  may  indeed  say  that  we  would  have  been 
much  wiser  had  we  patiently  tried  to  secure  to  the 
Cubans  the  best  possible  government,  and  an  hon- 
orable adjustment  of  the  Maine  affair,  without  a 
war.  But  it  can  certainly  not  be  said  that  we  have 
made  that  war  from  any  selfish  motive,  or  even 
with  a careful  consideration  of  our  own  wel- 
fare. There  can  be  no  clearer  case  of  self-sacri- 
fice. 
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Thf.  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  continues  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  about  a thousand  dollars  a week.  The  total  amount 
reported  on  April  10  was  $28,610,  which  left  $7390  still  to 
be  raised.  The  lists  of  subscribers  published  from  week 
to  week  in  the  Boston  papers  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
names,  and  include  some  second  subscriptions,  indicating 
that  though  the  movement  has  not  stirred  a very  wide- 
spread popular  response,  the  support  it  has  is  ardent  and 
determined.  It  seems  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  project 
will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lehmann,  Harvard’s  British  coach,  is  back  from 
England,  and  at  work  again  on  the  meandering  Charles, 
oblivious  apparently  to  the  possibility  of  war,  and  the 
chance  that  his  trained  men  may  tumble  out  of  their 
shells  and  into  gunboats.  During  the  civil  war,  from 
1860  to  1864,  there  were  no  Yale-Harvard  races.  There  is 
no  present  reason  to  apprehend  a suspension  of  them  this 
year,  for  our  big  universities  are  able  nowadays  to  do 
many  things  at  once,  and  doubtless  have  able-bodied  men 
enough  to  man  their  own  navies  after  furnishing  their 
quota,  and  more,  to  Uncle  8am’s.  But  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.  At  this  writing  a high  degree  of  martiul 
ardor  is  reported  from  our  various  seats  of  learning.  A 
despatch  from  Cambridge,  dated  April  8,  told  of  400  Har- 
vard students  at  drill  in  the  gymnasium,  and  recorded  a de- 
gree of  military  enthusiasm  that  has  had  no  parallel  since 
1861.  Corresponding  reports  come  from  other  colleges. 
Yale  is  stirred,  and  the  faculty  there  was  credited  some 
time  since  with  an  intention  to  issue  degrees  ahead  of  time 
to  Seniors  who  left  college  to  perform  military  service. 
Such  action  is  customary  in  colleges  in  time  of  war. 

The  crews  of  the  war-ships  which  have  been  lying  at 
Key  West  and  Hampton  Roads  are  proper  objects  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  countrymen.  They  have  been  kept, 
unavoidably,  on  a continuous  strain  since  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine.  It  is  like  keeping  a pack  of  hounds  in  leash 
after  their  noses  have  caught  the  scent,  and  when  the  trail 
is  before  them.  No  wonder  the  men  have  been  restless.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  any  more  than  in  canine  nature  to 
halt  on  the  beginning  of  a trail  when  the  energies  are  still 
fresh  and  the  blood  has  been  heated  to  the  hunting-point. 

April  12,  the  day  that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  passed 
through  Richmond  on  his  way  to  Washington,  seems  to 
have  been  the  liveliest  ami  most  emotional  day  the  town 
has  seen  in  thirty  years.  The  emotion  was  condensed 
into  the  few  moments  in  which  the  train  halted,  but  it  was 
deeply  felt  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  must  have  done 
the  Richmond  folks  a lot  of  good.  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a Jingo  to  have  his  blood  stirred  somewhat  by  the  brief 
recital  which  the  newspapers  gave  of  that  reception.  It 
is  comforting  to  remember  that  if  present  complications 
prove  not  to  be  adjustable  except  by  explosives,  we  shall 
not  suffer  the  evils  of  that  method  of  arrangement  with- 


out such  compensations  as  will  come  from  having  men  of 
many  minds  brought  near  to  one  another  hy  zeal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a common  purpose. 

A Rochester  newspaper  tells  of  a spring  development 
which  is  of  more  than  local  interest.  A Rochester  man, 
Mr.  Little,  has  a rustic  table,  newly  made  of  willow  and 
poplar  branches,  which  stood  bronzed  and  varnished  in 
his  house.  But  the  wood  in  it  was  cut  in  winter,  and 
when  the  spring  came  the  sap  in  those  branches  woke 
up,  and  the  branches  began  to  grow  knobby,  and 
presently  threw  out  a lot  of  green  leaves,  which  plain- 
ly appear  in  the  picture  which  the  newspaper  gives. 
That  is  the  sort  of  determined  and  persevering  wood 
that  would  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Tree-Planting  Association  of  New  YTork.  Cuttings  which 
when  bent,  varnished,  and  brought  into  the  house  still 
persist  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  nature  might 
thrive  even  in  holes  in  the  sidewalk  along  the  streets  of 
New  York.  The  Rochester  nursery-men, who  are  quick  to 
recognize  special  merit  in  vegetation,  will  do  well  to  cul- 
tivate cuttings  of  this  sort  and  list  them  in  their  next 
year’s  catalogues. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sargeant  Perry,  of  Boston,  more  recently  of 
Paris,  is  going  to  Japan  for  three  years  to  be  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  College  Keiogijuku  at  Tokio. 
Mr.  Perry,  who  is  a grandson  of  Commodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of 
modern  Americans,  and  has  been  called  “the  best-read 
man  in  America.”  He  has  been  at  various  times  an  in- 
structor in  German,  in  English,  and  in  Sanscrit  at  Har- 
vard, and  a lecturer  in  English  literature.  For  a time  he 
edited  the  North  American  Review,  while  it  still  clung  to 
Boston,  and  he  was  long  the  critic  of  foreign  books  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly , anti  a literary  reviewer  for  the  Nation. 
A knowledge  of  Japanese  literature,  attested  by  several 
published  discourses,  is  part  of  his  equipment.  Recently 
lie  has  lectured  in  Boston  on  Greek  literature,  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  lecture  next  winter  in  the  Lowell 
Institute  course.  Japan  is  lucky  in  getting  a three  years’ 
lease  of  the  powers  of  a gentleman  of  such  exceptional 
equipment. 

If  only  there  were  a few  of  Jan  Szczepanik’s  telelec- 
troscopes  working  between  Cuba  and  New  York,  what 
superlatively  interesting  pictures  we  might  see!  The 
abilities  of  this  machine  (which  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Paris)  are  such  that  one  might  sit  in  a 
room  in  New  York  and  see  instantaneous  pictures  of  what 
might  happen  to  be  going  on  in  Havana  Harbor.  These 
pictures  would  be  shimmering  affairs  like  the  vitascope 
pictures,  except  that  they  would  reproduce  the  objects 
seen  in  something  like  their  natural  colors.  How  it  is 
done  is  too  long  and  intricate  a story  to  tell  here,  but  the 
drift  of  it  is  that  the  view  is  caught  by  a combination  of 
mirrors,  which  resolve  it  into  its  elements  of  light,  shade, 
and  color,  which  are  transmitted  by  electricity,  and  com- 
bined into  a moving  picture  again  at  the  point  where 
they  arc  received. 

When  we  get  so  that  we  can  draw  easy  breaths  again,  we 
shall  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  recent  completion  of  the 


Congo  River  Railway,  which  runs  for  250  miles  around  the 
thirty-two  cataracts  which  separate  the  ninety  miles  of 
navigation  on  the  lower  Congo  from  8000  miles  of  navi- 
gable waters  in  the  great  interior  beyond.  The  cataracts 
were  the  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  upper 
Congo  country.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a powerful  advocate  of 
the  railway  around  them  as  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  opening  of  the  great  Congo  basin  to  civilization. 
The  Belgian  government  has  been  the  most  important 
backer  of  the  railroad,  the  construction  of  which,  now 
completed,  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
natural  obstacles.  It  makes  a journey  into  inner  Africa 
a comparatively  simple  thing. 

The  President's  message  seems  to  contain  just  what  the 
reader  chooses  to  find  in  it.  Some  of  the  congratulatory 
telegrams  which  it  called  out  have  been  published,  and 
make  interesting  reading.  Henry  R.  Reed,  of  Bostou, 
likes  it  because  it  is  “temperate  yet  firm”;  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  finds  it  “ unanswerable,  unassailable,  and  a guar- 
antee of  peace”;  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  wel- 
comes it  as  “a  splendid  embodiment  of  the  brightest 
ideals  of  the  republic”;  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo, 
finds  in  it  an  occasion  to  say  to  the  President  that  the 
country,  while  it  earnestly  desires  peace,  will  stand  hy 
him,  whether  the  issue  is  peace  or  war ; to  the  mind  of 
Wager  Swayne  it  “ truly  represents  a Christian  and  peace- 
loving  country”;  aud  Bishop  Newman  finds  it  “superb, 
severe  in  rebuke,  patriotic  in  dignity,  humane  and  Chris- 
tian in  sentiment.”  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a single 
document  on  a single  subject  could  come  nearer  being 
all  things  to  all  men  than  that. 

Literature  for  March  26  (New  Y'ork  date  April  6) 
brings  with  it  the  first  “ American  Letter”  by  Mr.  Henry 
James,  in  which  he  considers  in  meditative  periods  the 
prospects  and  possibilities  of  the  American  literature  of 
the  future.  He  takes  thought  of  our  enormous  army  of 
readers  — monetrum  horrendum  ingene,  though  he  does 
not  call  it  that— and  although  the  size  of  it  by  no  means 
carries  him  off  his  mental  legs,  he  does  find  in  it  oppor- 
tunities, and  feels  that  “ it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain 
with  patience  nnd  curiosity  the  presumption  that  life  so 
colossal  must  break  into  expression  at  points  of  propor- 
tionate frequency.”  One  passage  in  his  letter  demands 
to  be  transferred  where  the  readers  of  this  page  of  the 
Weekux  will  be  sure  to  see  it.  He  wants  to  see  a more 
adequate  treatment  in  the  American  novel  of  “ the  typical 
American  figure,  the  ‘ business  man,’  ” as  to  whom  he  says: 

He  is  often  an  obscure,  but  not  less  often  an  epic,  bero,  seamed  all 
over  with  the  wounds  of  the  market  and  the  dangers  of  the  field,  launch- 
ed Into  action  and  passion  by  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  the 
general  struggle,  a boundless  ferocity  of  buttle— driven  above  all  by 
the  extraordinary,  the  unique  relation  in  which  he  for  the  most  part 
stands  to  the  life  of  his  lawful,  his  Immitigable  womnnkind,  the  wives 
and  daughters  who  float, who  splash  on  the  surface  nnd  ride  the  waves, 
his  terrific  link  with  civilization,  his  social  substitutes  and  represent- 
atives, while,  like  a diver  for  shipwrecked  treasure,  he  gasps  in  the 
depths  and  breathes  through  an  air-lube. 

Any  render  who,  a prey  to  dumb  forgetfulness  or  other 
causes  of  misapprehension,  has  allowed  himself  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  James,  once  bis  steam  is  up,  can  say  things,  is 
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invited  to  find  the  evidence  of  his  mis- 
take in  the  passage  quoted.  Any  reader 
who  wonders  that  Mr.  James,  who  elects 
to  live  in  England,  should  find  Amer- 
ican literature  a congenial  and  convenient 
topic  for  observation  and  discourse,  is  in- 
vited to  regard  an  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley,  who  points  out,  in  the 
New  York  Heraid,  that  the  American  in 
London  sees  probably  a greater  variety 
of  Americans  than  if  he  lived  in  New 
York,  and  has  his  Americanism  strength- 
ened by  being  constantly  called  upon  to 
explain  and  defend  true  American  ideas. 

‘‘The  true  magnitude  of  Mont  Blanc,” 
says  Mr.  Smalley,  “ is  only  seen  from  a 
distance.  The  true  glory  of  America  is 
visible  from  across  the  Atlantic  more 
clearly  than  in  the  slums  of  New  York.” 

The  evidences  or  .1  new  growth  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British  keep  cropping 
out  in  the  newspapers,  and  are  as  plea- 
sant as  they  are  novel.  They  take  the 
form  of  little  tokens  of  good  will,  like 
salutes  to  the  Flying  Squadron  at  Fort 
Monroe  by  passing  British  merchantmen, 
and  like  the  incident  reported  in  a story  which  comes  by 
way  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,of  a ruction  in  the  streets  of  Hong- 
kong, where  American  and  British  sailors  joined  to  play  a 
sort  of  football  game,  without  any  football,  against  a com- 
bination of  man-of-war’s  men  of  other  nations.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  and  important  sign  of  more  cordial  rela- 
tions appears  in  the  comments  of  the  English  papers.  One 
important  reason  for  British  sympathy  with  our  attitude 
towards  Cuba  doubtless  is  that  British  newspapers — the 
Timex  for  one — have  had  correspondents  in  Cuba,  who 
have  reported  what  they  have  seen,  so  that  British  read- 
ers have  been  able  to  judge  from  their  own  sources  of 
information  whether  Cuba  needs  attention  from  the  out- 
side or  not. 

A large  crop  of  peace  poetry,  some  of  it  meritorious 
and  timely,  has  been  coming  to  market  for  the  last  fort- 
night, and  finds  response  in  the  hearts  of  plenty  of  readers. 

‘‘Let  me  be  bleneed  for  the  peace  I make!" 

Qod  grant  that  old  Shakespearian  praise  may  glow, 

McKinley,  on  thy  brows 

cries  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  in  the  Boston  Trnrucript,  and 
another  poet  in  the  same  paper  prays : 

Thon,  who  our  sires’  prayers  answered,  answer  ours. 

And  give  ns  Peace ! Jehovah ! give  Thou  Peace ! 

To  the  same  intent  is  Bishop  Satterlee’s  prayer  for  peace, 
to  be  used  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  the  diocese  of 
Washington.  “Give  pence  in  our  time,  O Lord  !”  is  the 
burden  of  it,  while  its  collect  looks  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  moment  and  asks  that  our  government  may  be  so 


guided  “that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  re- 
ligion and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  gen- 
erations.” 

These  prayers  find  earnest  response,  and  yet  the  air  that 
runs  through  the  subdued  and  solemn  accompaniment 
which  the  national  orchestra  is  playing  to  them  is  no 
other  than  our  old  familiar  “Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun.” 
The  soberest  and  most  conscientious  and  representative 
spirit  in  the  country  wants  peace  in  and  all  about  this 
continent,  aud  it  expects  to  have  it  presently. 

It  is  rather  uphill  work  just  now  to  promote  any  very 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  Consul-General  Lee,  but 
a contemporary  journal  attempted  it  last  week,  with 
grievous  words  about  his  indiscretion,  his  “complacent 
acceptance  of  brainless  and  self-advertising  laudation,” 
and  his  “ reckless  fanning  of  the  war  flame  ” by  “ incendi- 
ary speeches.”  It  is  not  the  general  opinion,  even  among 
persons  who  are  most  anxious  that  pence  should  be  pre- 
served, that  General  Lee  has  laid  himself  open  to  criticisms 
so  severe  as  these.  The  only  effective  way  to  prevent  any 
American  who  has  been  in  Cuba  from  “fanning  the  war 
flame  ” when  he  gets  home  seems  to  l»e  to  bring  him  home 
in  a box,  and  even  that  method  is  not  always  effeclual. 
All  things  considered,  General  Lee  seems  to  have  said  very 
little  except  to  persous  officially  authorized  to  hear.  He 
came  north  on  the  fastest  train  obtainable,  made  the  few- 
est possible  stops,  and  even  at  Richmond,  where  words 
were  almost  put  in  his  mouth,  he  was  exceedingly  chary 
of  uttering  them.  It  is  true,  though,  that  he  has  neglected 
to  say  some  things  which  might  have  qualified  the  mar- 
tial ardor  of  his  admirers.  If  he  could  have  assured  his 


friends  at  Richmond  that  General  Wey- 
ler  was  really  a humane  gentleman,  but 
sadly  misunderstood,  the  effect  might 
have  been  pacificatory,  but  the  chance 
for  1 hat,  alasl  was  lost.  The  New  York 
Timex  has  said  the  next  most  pacific 
thing  about  Weyler  in  pointing  out  that 
lie  is  "not  a typical  but  a conventional 
Spaniard,  no  more  like  his  average  fel- 
low-countrymen than  the  acanthus  leaf 
on  a pillar  is  like  a leaf  that  grows.” 
It  is  somehow  the  misfortune  of  Spain 
that  the  conventional  Spaniard,  like  the 
conventional  acanthus  leaf,  manages  to 
get.  into  the  most  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  typical  growth  unfolds  and 
withers  unremarked. 

While  we  have  all  for  two  months 
past  been  living  on  from  day  to  day, 
our  militiamen  have  taken  even  shorter 
breaths  and  shorter  views  than  the  rest 
of  us,  and  have  lived  from  hour  to  hour 
and  from  minute  to  minute.  Only  per- 
sons who  have  come  in  contact  with 
members  of  the  National  Guard  can  real- 
ize iu  what  a state  of  expectation  they 
have  been  kept.  Traces  of  it  come  to 
notice  incidentally.  A gentleman  says:  “ Smith,  who  was 
to  have  dined  with  us  on  Tuesday,  cannot  come.  He  is  a 
— th  Regiment  man,  and  is  under  orders  to  be  within  im- 
mediate call.”  When  you  meet  a man  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  ask  him  (ns  the  present  writer  did)  if  he  has  enlisted 
vet,  and  he  answers,  “lam  colonel  of  the  — ill  Regiment,” 
liis  preoccupied  demeanor  brings  it  home  to  you  that 
there  is  something  out  of  common  in  the  wind.  The 
double-page  picture  in  this  number  of  the  Weekly,  of  an 
inspection  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  in  its  armory,  illus- 
trates the  sort  of  exercise  that  all  the  militiamen  are  getting. 
And  besides  the  regiments  already  organized  and  equipped, 
companies  of  volunteers  are  forming  and  drilling  all  over 
the  country. 

Princeton  University,  lying  back  a safe  and  convenient 
distance  from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  being  further 
protected  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  whom 
the  present  administration  is  in  courtesy  especially  bound 
to  safeguard  and  defend,  is  not  likely  to  be  blown  off  the 
earth  by  Spanish  shells  or  burned  out  by  Spanish  invaders, 
and  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to  profit  by  its  recent 
gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  Little,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  for  a new  dormitory, 
like  the  new  Blair  dormitory  now  being  finished. 

Mr.  Little  is  described  as  a Princeton  graduate  of  the 
class  of  ’44,  a bachelor  of  large  fortune,  seventy  - three 
years  old,  an  active  Democrat,  and  a very  ardent  sports- 
man. It  is  related  that  two  years  ago  he  was  caught 
in  the  crush  at  a Yale-Princeton  baseball  match  and  badly’ 
hurt,  but  since  then,  as  before,  he  has  lieen  invariably 
present  at  Princeton  games.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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APOLIMA— ONE  OF  THE  SAMOAN  ISLANDS— THE  NATURAL  FORTRESS  TO  WHICH  MATA’AFA  WAS  FLEEING  WHEN  CAPTURED. 


MATA’AFA  IN  EXILE. 

Nine  years  ago  Mata’afa  helped  the  United  States  in 
one  of  its  small  hours  of  bitterest  need. 

Now,  in  the  lapse  of  troubled  years,  Mata’afa,  no  longer 
a king,  in  hours  whose  bitter  need  weighs  down  his  soul, 
begs  the  United  States  to  give  him  help.  When  he  helped 
our  perishing  sailors  struggling  in  the  deadly  seas  at  Apia 
on  that  fateful  March  16, 1889,  he  did  not  stop  to  calculate 
that  by  his  humanity  he  wras  throwing  away  the  certainty 
of  victory  which  should  crown  his  ambition  and  confirm 
him  on  the  throne  of  Samoa,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen 
by  his  race.  Now  that  he  is  wearing  out  his  declining 
years  in  lonely  exile,  cooped  on  Jaluit,  a dismal  speck  of 
sand  under  the  equator,  and  when  he  begs  the  United 
Suites  to  help  him,  he  is  far  too  proud  to  tell  of  what  he 
and  his  have  done  to  warrant  the  extension  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

Mata’afa,  whose  Christian  name  is  Josefa,  and  who  has 
held  all  the  royal  titles  which  Samoa  can  confer,  is  the 
head  of  that  family  which  Samoan  tradition  deduces  from 
the  great  gods  of  old;  the  family  which  gave  Samoa  its 
kings  before  the  Malietoa  family  even  had  a name — and 
Unit  is  not  an  affair  of  yesterday,  for  the  Malietoas  number 
riine-and-twenty  generations.  He  has  been  the  king  of 
Samoa  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  Samoa  in  his  favor, 
and  took  the  office  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  pleading 
of;  his  rival,  Malietoa  Laupepa.  When  the  three  great 
powers  undertook  to  bring  peace  to  vexed  Samoa,  and 
ordained  that  Malietoa  should 
be  the  king,  even  though  it 
was  against  his  will  and  also 
against  the  Samoan  will,  Ma- 
ta’afa hastened  to  obey  the 
confounding  order  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  Malietoa  be- 
came , the  king  by  order  of 
the  consuls,  and  his  first  exer- 
cise of  such  sovereignty  as  he 
could  wield  under  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  to  insist  upon  Ma- 
ta’afa sharing  his  power  as 
vice-king.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment carries  failure  in  its  es- 
sence. j Dissensions  were  fo- 
mented between  king  and 
vice-king;  self-seeking  white 
men  encouraged  the  native 
Samoan  talent  for  double 
dealing ; Malietoa  and  Ma- 
ta’afa were  forced  apart,  and 
Mata’afa  was  thrust  out  into 
rebellion. 

Remember  that  this  per- 
son had  been  king  by  the 
unanimous  choice  of  all  Sa- 
moa. Remember  that  he  was 
of  the  blood  royal  whose 
deeds  were  the  theme  of  ev- 
ery tradition  of  every  age  of 
Samoa,  back  through  all  the 
generations,  to  the  time  when 
the  great  god  Tangaloa  sat 
alone  in  heaven  and  created 
the  earth  out  of  coral  slabs, 
and  created,  first  of  mortal 
men,  the  Tupua  family  to 
rule  mankind — and  Mata’afa 
is  the  head  of  the  Tupuas. 


Remember  that  all  the  interests  which  find  gain  in  dis- 
order were  slyly  put  to  work  to  produce  the  rebellion. 

It  was  shortly  settled — one  battle  did  it.  Defeated  in 
the  affray  at  Malie,  Mata’afa  escaped  to  the  island  of  Ma- 
nono,  intending  to  seek  refuge  in  the  almost  impregnable 
fortress  which  the  might  of  nature  made  of  the  islet  of 
Apolima  when  it  let  the  sea  into  a living  volcano  and  blew' 
out  one  side  of  the  crater,  where  a narrow  and  tortuous 
pass  in  quiet  weather  affords  the  only  chance  by  which 
man  may  set  foot  upon  the  land.  The  war-vessels  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  appeared  in  hostile  force  be- 
fore Manono,  and  Mata’afa,  with  his  chiefs  and  tribesmen, 
surrendered.  In  punishment  for  this  rebellion,  Mata’afa 
lind  ten  chiefs  of  his  parly  were  sentenced  to  exile.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Secretary  of 
State,  approved  the  sentence,  and  regularly  pays  its  third 
share  of  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners.  Mata’afa 
was  taken  first  to  Fakaofo,  in  the  Tokelau  group,  a Brit- 
ish protectorate,  and  later  removed  to  Jahiit,  in  the  Ger- 
man colony  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  From  the  middle  of. 
1893  to  the  present  day  the  chiefs  have  borne  the  torment 
of  exile. 

Exile  is  indeed  a torment  to  the  islander  of  the  South 
Seas.  Listen  to  the  old  songs  of  the  Maori  and  the  Ha- 
waiian,'of  the  man  of  the  Marquesas  and  Tahiti;  their 
one  and  only  theme  is  the  memory  of  the  dear  lands  from 
which  they  came  many  generations  ago,  that  Westward 
laud  which  bears  the  name  of  Savaiki,  Hawaiki,  Hawaii, 
and  which  now  may  be  proved  to  be  Savaii  of  the  Sa- 
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moans.  Alone  of  all  Polynesians,  the  Samoans  have  no 
ancestral  tales  of  dear  lauds  left  behind  and  long  adven- 
turous voyages  across  the  wild  Pacific.  Hard  as  banish- 
ment from  his  own  land  is  to  any  Polynesian,  it  is  hardest 
of  all  to  the  Samoan,  who  has  no  consolation  in  the  thought 
of  the. exile  of  his  race.  This  in  itself  would  serve  to 
make  banishment  the  worst  of  punishments  to  Mata’afa. 
But  there  are  other  considerations.  Jaluit  is  uo  such  fair 
land  as  Samoa.  It  has  no  mountains  rising  forest-clad 
from  the  verge  of  the  sea;  there  are  no  deep  bays  and 
sparkling  cascades.  Sand  alone  it  is,  a flat  patch  of  glis- 
tening sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  There  the  cocoanut 
does  not  grow,  that  marvel  of  trees,  which  can  supply  in 
itself  every  need  of  the  Samoan  life.  The  baked  saud  will 
not  produce  the  taro,  which  is  the  staff  of  Samoan  life. 
Dull  monotony  instead  of  scenic  grandeur,  strange  foods 
as  unpalatable  as  they  are  new,  small  wonder  the  little 
bund  of  exiles  is  slowly  but  surely  fading  under  the 
weight  of  broken  hearts. 

For  four  years  Malietoa  was  content  to  leave  his  gen- 
erous rival  in  exile.  The  three  great  powers  forgot  that 
a king,  the  son  of  kings,  was  suffering  in  his  banishment. 
The  kin  of  Mata’afa  feared  to  ask  any  mitigation  of  the 
heavy  punishment  of  their  chief;  but  last  year  Samoan 
hearts  were  moved  with  a spontaneous  wave  of  petition 
for  the  exiles. 

Word  was  brought  down  that  one  of  the  little  band  had 
died  in  distant  Jaluit.  To  live  in  exile  is  had,  but  to  die 
away  from  friends  is  a thing  every  Samoan  shudders  to 
contemplate.  Death  is  a cer- 
emony in  Samoa ; it  has  its 
rigid  etiquette,  not  one  point 
of  which  may  be  omitted.  Yet 
he  who  dies  away  from  home 
cunnot  properly  die.  He  can- 
not make  the  long  speeches 
with  which  he  should  set 
forth  his  dying  wishes.  For 
him  there  can  he  baked  no 
funeral  feast;  no  songs  can  be 
sung  in  his  honor;  no  games 
bring  his  family  forward  as 
the  envy  of  all  the  beholders. 
He  dies  in  Samoan  eyes  the 
death  of  a dog. 

The  word  came  down  that 
Mulipola,  of  Mata’afa’s  party 
of  exiles,  had  thus  died,  and 
he  was  a high  chief.  At  once 
every  thought  of  party  and 
faction  in  the  tiny  kingdom 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  sense 
of  the  deep  disgrace  that  the 
uuhonored  death  of  the  chief 
had  brought  upon  all  Samoa. 
To  every  Samoan  mind  there 
sprang  the  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  Mata'afa ; 
that  if  he  did  not  soon  return, 
the  great  chief  himself  would 
be  claimed  by  the  same  death 
which  disgraces.  It.  was  felt 
that  Samoa  would  be  forever 
disgraced  if  Mata’afa  died  the 
uuhonored  death.  This  is  a 
real  feeling  with  Pacific  isl- 
anders: the  Hawaiian  kuows 
his  land  doomed  by  the  death 
abroad  of  two  of  its  kings. 
At  once  the  return  of  Ma- 
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struction  of  the  railway.  No  preliminary  correspondence 
passed  between  the  government  and  the  contractors.  The 
contractors  had  been  associated  with  the  Dominion  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  in  a Manitoba  railway  undertaking, 
when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  of  the  Manitoba 
provincial  government,  and  apparently  on  his  introduc- 
tion the  Laurier  government  made  its  bargain  with  the 
contractors.  Before  Parliament  met,  the  government  an- 
nounced the  Stickeen-Teslin  line  as  an  all-Canadian  route; 
and  through  its  principal  organ  in  the  press  it  blazoned 
the  scheme  forth  after  the  fashion  of  a town-lot  boom. 
The  government  evidently  expected  to  obtain  the  immedi- 
ate sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  it  established  an  all-Canadian  route,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther ground  that  the  railway  was  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent friction  with  the  United  States  over  the  outfitting 
and  transport  trade,  and  also  as  a means  of  getting  sup- 
plies into  the  Yukon  country  in  time  to  prevent  panic  and 
disaster  in  the  winter  of  1898. 

These  arguments  carried  the  bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senate  they  had  no 
weight.  The  government  newspapers  now  insist  that  the 
bill  was  not  dealt  with  on  its  merits;  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  wns  dictated  solely  by  blind  partisanship.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Senators  who  opposed  the  bill,  and 
ultimately  rejected  it,  soon  discovered  the  obviously  weak 
parts  in  the  government  case,  and  in  particular  they  Inid 
great  stress  on  the  enormous  land  grant.  They  contended 
that  a grant  of  nearly  4.000,000  acres  of  land  iu  the  gold- 
bearing  country  of  the  Yukon  was  an  excessive  compen- 
sation for  the  construction  of  150  miles  of  narrow-gauge 
railway.  The  only  defence  of  the  government  to  this 
part  of  the  scheme  was  that  the  contractors  would  not  ac- 
cept less — a singularly  feeble  defence  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  opportunity  of  undertaking  the  work  was  given 
to  only  one  firm  of  contractors.  Another  argument  urged 
by  the  government  was  that  the  lands  might  not  be  worth 
much,  and  that  both  for  the  government  and  the  contrac- 
tors the  land  grant  was  very  much  of  a gamble.  These  de- 
fences were  unavailing  with  the  Senate  majority.  Nor  was 
much  more  heed  given  to  mysterious  hints  thrown  out  by 
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ta’afa  became  the  universal  demand  of  all  parties  in  the 
Samoan  state.  Malieloa  Laupepa  told  the  consuls  that 
he  should  be  forever  dishonored  if  his  great  rival  should 
die  in  distant  Jaluit.  Two-thirds  of  the  rebels  gave 
in  their  submission  to  Malietoa  in  order  that  they  might 
be  in  a position  to  ask  the  return  of  Mata’afa.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Samoa  has  formally  asked  of  the  three  great 
powers  the  restoration  of  all  the  exiles. 

Dissolved  iu  tears,  the  son  of  Mata'afa  and  the  family 
of  Mata’afa  and  his  holy  land  beg  that  their  father  and 
their  chief  may  be  brought  back  to  them  to  end  his  bro- 
ken days.  They  promise  that  never  again  will  they  spur 
him  to  ambitious  purposes,  content  that  he  shall  live  but 
ns  the  chief  of  his  own  town,  the  father  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  wish  of  all  Samoa. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  have 
the  granting  of  this  request.  Germany  is  believed  to  be 
willing;  the  United  States  has  always  taken  the  stand 
that  the  exile  should  not  be  interminable,  and  is  now 
willing  to  agree  to  the  return  if  the  other  powers  so  de- 
cide. Great  Britain  alone  remains  to  be  heard  from;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  British  foreign  policy  will 
prove  now,  as  ever,  averse  to  letting  go  of  any  person  or 
place  on  which  it  has  once  seized. 

William  Churchill. 


POLITICS  AT  OTTAWA. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  Canada  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a Senate  at  Ottawa,  and  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  present  session  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  as  of  the  session  of  1897,  is  the  dominant 
position  occupied  by  the  Conservative  and  opposition 
majority  in  tiie  Senate.  At  the  general  election  in  1896 
the  Liberals  secured  a majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  Laurier  administration  was  formed, 
the  majority  was  about  twenty-five.  At  the  by-elections 
since  1896  it  has  mounted  upwards,  until  now  the  govern- 
ment is  supported  iu  the  Lower  House  by  a majority  of 
forty. 

In  the  Senate  the  situation  is  entirely  different.  Sena- 
tors are  appointed  by  the  party  in  power.  Prior  to  1896 
the  Conservatives  had  been  in  power  for  eighteen  years, 
and  during  the  long  regime  of  the  late  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald, and  of  the  four  Conservative  Premiers  who  succeeded 
him,  none  but  Conservatives  were  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Consequently  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  met  Parlia- 
ment as  Premier  in  the  autumn  of  1896  he  was  confronted 
with  a Senate  in  which,  out  of  seventy-eight  members, 
not  more  than  twelve  were  adherents  of  the  Liberal  pgrty. 
All  the  vacancies  which  have  occurred  since  August,  1896, 
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have  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Liberals.  But 
Senators  hold  office  for  life  ; 
they  never  retire  ; and  after 
being  in  office  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  Laurier  government 
has  not  been  able  to  bring  up 
its  numerical  strength  in  the 
Senate  to  twenty.  The  Senate 
possesses  similar  powers  to 
those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  can  reject  a money  bill,  but 
neither  amend  nor  originate 
one.  In  all  other  legislative 
matters  its  powers  are  equal 
with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Only  on  extremely  rare  oc- 
casions in  the  period  from  1878 
to  1896  did  the  Senate  oppose 
any  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernments. In  those  days  a 
bill  which  had  originated  with 
the  cnbinet,  and  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  certain  to  pass  the 
Scunte.  It  so  regularly  ac- 
cepted every  measure  that  peo- 
ple ceased  to  take  any  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  and  for 
years  it  was  neglected  by  the 
press.  The  newspaper  refer- 
ences to  the  Senate  were  confined  to  proposals  for  its  abo- 
lition. These  proposals  for  reform  or  abolition  had  the 
support  of  the  Liberals  when  they  were  in  opposition ; 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  came  into  office  on  a programme, 
drawn  up  at  the  Ottawa  Liberal  Convention  of  1893,  in 
which  a reform  of  the  Senate  was  one  of  the  foremost 
demands. 

No  legislation  with  which  the  Senate  could  interfere 
was  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Laurier  government 
until  1897.  Then  the  Senate 
asserted  itself,  and  threw  out 
three  bills  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  The 
most  important  was  a govern- 
ment measure  for  extending 
the  Intercolonial  Railwny  from 
Levis  to  Montreal. 

The  Intercolonial  is  a gov- 
ernment-owned railway.  It 
begins  at  St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  connects  that 
city  with  Halifax  and  Quebec. 

The  line  was  built  as  a condi- 
tion of  confederation,  in  order 
to  connect  the  maritime  prov- 
inces with  those  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  It  cost  over 
$55,000,000,  and  so  far  has 
never  earned  even  its  working 
expenses.  When  the  Laurier 
government  came  into  power 
it  was  conceived  that  the  line 
might  be  made  to  pay  at  least 
working  expenses  if  it  were 
continued  from  Levis  to  Mon- 
treal, and  the  bill  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  provided 
for  ninety  - nine  - year  leases 
with  the  Drummond  County 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway 
companies,  whose  lines  were  to 
be  used  in  reaching  Montreal. 

The  Senate  took  the  ground 
that  the  bargains  with  the  two 
railway  companies  vvere  improvident,  and  it  was  insist- 
ed, in  connection  with  the  Drummond  County  bargain, 
that  that  line  was  being  taken  over  by  the  government 
chiefly  in  order  that  the  Liberals  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  might  unburden  themselves  of  campaign  debts 
incurred  in  1896.  The  partisan  Liberal  newspapers  de- 
nounced the  Senate  for  its  interference.  On  the  other 
hand,  independent  newspapers  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  was 
on  its  side,  and  that  by  its  action  on  the  Intercolonial  the 
Senate  did  much  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  a second 
chamber  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  Evidence  forth- 
coming in  the  session  of  1898  has  shown  that  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  will  save  a million  dollars  to  the  Dominion 
Treasury  if  the  complete  plan  of  extending  the  Inter- 
colonial is  carried  out  according  to  the  government’s 
amended  scheme. 

Thestnnd  taken  by  the  Senate  in  1897  gave  unusual  in- 
terest to  its  proceedings  in  the  present  session.  Railway 
measures  occupied  much  attention  last  session,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  this  session,  at  which  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament will  have  to  sanction  some  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing railway  connection  with  the  Canadian  Yukon 
country. 

One  scheme  has  already  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  has  failed  in  the  Senate  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Intercolonial  scheme  of  1897  came  to  grief.  The  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Laurier  government  was  for  a railway 
from  Telegraph  Creek  on  the  Stickeen  River  to  the  head 
of  Teslin  Lake,  from  which  place  Dawson  City  can  be 
reached  in  steamers  by  way  of  the  Hontalinqua,  the  Lewes, 
and  the  Yukon  rivers.  Ten  days  before  Parliament  met, 
the  Laurier  government  came  to  an  agreement  with  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  & Mann,  well-known  railway  contractors  and 
street-car  magnates,  to  construct  a line  from  Telegraph 
Creek  to  Teslin  Lake.  According  to  the  plan,  it  was  to  be 
a narrow-gauge  railway  150  miles  long.  The  contractors, 
before  approaching  the  Dominion  government,  had  secured 
a subsidy  of  $325,000  from  the  province  of  British  Colum- 
bia. They  were  to  receive  from  the  Ottawa  government 
land  grants  at  the  rate  of  25,000  acres  for  each  mile  of 
railway  constructed.  They  were  also  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  special  rates  for  passengers  and  freight  for  ten 
years,  and  a monopoly  of  railway  communication  between 
the  Canadian  Yukon  country  and  the  coast  was  given  to 
them,  as  the  Dominion  government  agreed  not  to  give  any 
aid  to  any  railway  having  a terminus  in  the  United  States 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

No  bids  were  called  for  by  the  government  for  the  con- 


government speakers  that  if  there  were  no  railway  there 
might  be  danger  of  something  like  a Jameson  raid  in  the 
Yukon  country  which  the  Canadian  government  might 
not  be  able  to  quell.  The  bill  went  the  way  of  the  Inter- 
colonial bill  of  last  session,  and  it  is  apparently  no  more 
regretted  by  the  people  of  Canada  than  the  break  down 
of  the  proposed  ninety-nine-yenr  leases  with  the  Drum- 
mond County  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  majority,  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Lower  House,  emphatically  claim  that  the  Senate  to-day 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Canada 
than  at  nny  time  in  its  history,  and  except  iu  government 
newspapers  there  does  not  seem  much  disposition  to  dis- 
pute this  claim. 

One  fact  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Yukon  coun- 
try has  been  made  unmistakably  plain  by  the  govern- 
ment's exposition  of  its  railway  policy  and  its  insistence 
that  it  involved  no  subsidies  from  the  Dominion  Treasury. 
The  Yukon  country  is  to  be  made  self-sustaining.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Dominion  government  that  the 
cost  of  making  it  more  accessible,  or  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing civil  government  there,  shall  throw  any  burdens  on 
the  people  of  Canada.  From  free-miners’  licenses,  from 
customs  duties,  from  the  sale  of  liquor  permits,  from  the 
sale  of  leases  for  dredging  the  rivers,  from  claim-registra- 
tion fees,  and  from  mining  royalties,  it  is  expected  that  the 
revenue  obtained  in  the  Yukon  country  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  heavy  charges  of  maintaining  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  police  and  military  posts,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  administrator’s  office,  and  the  cost  of  establishing 
civil  and  criminal  courts  at  Dawson. 

There  has  been  some  objection  from  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ten-per-cent,  gold-mining 
royalty.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  United  States  does 
not  exact  nny  royalty  from  miners,  and  that  the  costs  and 
difficulties  attending  placer  mining  in  the  CanadianYukon 
are  so  considerable  that  the  miner  to  whom  success  comes 
is  entitled  to  all  the  gold  he  finds.  But  the  royalty  has 
already  been  reduced  from  twenty  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
was  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  the  mining  excitement  of 
the  summer  of  1897,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  further  re- 
duced. As  mining  claims  can  be  taken  up  by  all  comers 
without  question  as  to  nationality,  the  government  holds 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  miners  will  be 
other  than  Canadians,  nd  that  it  is  only  equitable  that 
these  new-comers  to  Cm  ida  should  make  some  return  for 
the  opportunities offerc  i them  and  for  the  good  order  and 
good  government  wide'  Hie  Dominion  government  guar- 
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antees  to  them  ill  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  the  far-away 
gold-bearing  regions  of  the  Yukon  territory. 

While  questions  affecting  the  Yukon  territory  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
session,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  subject,  op- 
portunity was  found  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  some  discussion  of  the  trade  relations  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  So  far  last  year's  tariff  preferences  in 
favor  of  England  have  had  no  very  appreciable  effect  on 
British  trade.  The  official  returns  for  1896-7  show  that 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  still  mounting  up- 
wards, while  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  declining, 
and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  confederation.  The  answer  of  the  government  to  these 
figures  is  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Canadian  preferences 
for  England  will  not  be  felt  until  after  July.  1898,  when 
the  duties  on  British  goods  will  be  reduced  one-fourth. 
At  the  present  time  the  reduction  is  one-eighth.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  now  holds  that  there  is  no  hope  for  preferen- 
tial terms  for  Canadian  exports  in  Great  Brilaiu.  Forty- 
six  countries  have  been  admitted  to  the  preferential 
schedules  of  the  Fielding  tariff,  many  of  them  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties  existiug  between  the  countries  so  ad- 
mitted and  Great  Britain.  When,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made 
his  annual  financial  statement,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  the  budget  resolutions,  a rearrangement  was 
brought  about,  and  the  tariff  of  1898  was 
so  constructed  as  to  establish  a system  of 
preferences  exclusively  for  Great  Britain 
and  British  colonies,  to  come  into  opera- 
tion in  July.  There  were  no  other  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  tariff,  under 
which  duties  on  imports  from  non-British 
countries  now  average  thirty- three  per 
cent.  The  Liberals,  when  in  opposition, 
were  tariff  reformers.  They  now  hold 
that  these  duties  are  too  high,  and  Mr. 

Fielding  gave  an  emphatic  warning  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  that  they  must 
not  regard  them  as  permanent,  and  that 
future  changes  in  the  tariff  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  greater  freedom  of  trade. 


ENGLAND’S  DIFFICULTIES 
IN  INDIA. 

Lundi  Kotal,  Kiiybkb  Pass, 

February  1!„  1898. 

No  one  who  has  not  crossed  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India  and  personally 
combated  the  difficulties  of  travel  that 
have  to  be  encouniered  there  can  well 
conceive  how  a few  semi-savage  tribes 
have  been  able  to  hold  in  check  for  near- 
ly half  a year  a well  - equipped  British 
army  of  a strength  of  over  five  brigades. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a 
section  of  the  Bori,  or  Boree,  Pass,  which 
leads  from  the  Khyber  at  a point  only  an 
hour’s  march  from  Lundi  Kotal  (at  the 
Afghan  end  of  the  Khyber)  into  the  Ba- 
zar Valley,  which  was  and  is  an  Afridi 
stronghold,  affords  a fair  sample  of  the 
places  that  troops  and  their  baggage- 
trains  must  penetrate  in  order  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  enemy. 

In  December  a brigade  was  sent  up  the 
Bazar  Valley  to  scour  it  and  then  cross 
into  the  Khyber  through  this  pass.  On 
maturer  consideration,  however,  it  was 
decided  not  to  risk  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
periment as  this  was  likely  to  prove, 
even  with  lightly  equipped  troops,  and 
accordingly,  after  devastating  the  valley, 
the  brigade  doubled  back  on  its  tracks 
and  entered  the  Khyber  at  Fort  Ali  Mus- 
jid,  a day's  march  nearer  India.  A few 
days  ago  a reconnoissance  of  the  danger- 
ous pass  was  made  from  Lundi  Kotal  by 
General  Hammond,  and  photographs  of 
the  nearer  defiles  of  the  route  were  tnken 
by  Surgeon-Lieutenant  E.  E.  Waters,  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service.  From  the 
general’s  report  of  this  reconnoissance, 
and  the  photographs,  it  wTas  decided  by 
the  authorities  that,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  the  Bori  Pass  would  best  be 
left  alone. 

Why  even  a strong  British  column 
should  shirk  attempting  to  penetrate 
such  a gorge  as  that  shown  in  the  Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant’s photograph  is  a question  that  can  be 
readily  answered  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  warfare  employed  by  the  tribesmen  in  these  parts. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  understood  that  when  a col- 
umn advances  through  the  country  hereabouts  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  have  to  be  taken.  The  Afridis,  who 
know  every  inch  of  the  hills  through  which  the  troops 
have  to  pass,  generally  make  no  opposition  whatever  to 
nn  advancing  party.  When  the  main  column  has  gone 
by,  however,  they  emerge  from  their  caves  or  other  hid- 
ing - places  and  harass  the  comparatively  unprotected 
rear  guard.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  defiles 
through  which  it  has  to  drag  itself,  the  British  column 
is  often  six  or  even  eight  miles  in  length,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  halt  the  entire  force  so  as  to  give  any  effec- 
tive assistance  to  the  rear  guard,  which,  for  its  part,  can 
ill  afford  to  delay  its  retirement.  Therefore  the  enemy 
feels  comparatively  safe  in  attacking  it,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  aware  that  he  cannot  be  pursued,  and  mayhap  deci- 
mated, as  would  assuredly  happen  did  lie  make  his  dem- 
onstration on  the  advance  party,  or  main-guard,  at  an 
earl}'  hour  of  the  day.  In  order  to  minimize  the  danger 
accruing  from  such  attacks,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out 
flanking  parties  on  either  side  of  an  advancing  column, 
to  crown  all  the  adjacent  heights  and  ridges  wdience  it 
might  be  fired  upon  by  the  excellent  sharp-shooters  of  the 
enemy.  The  troops  composing  these  flanking  parties 
stretch  out  fan  like,  and  picket  the  crests  of  the  ridges, 
whence  they  can  command  the  pass  itself  and  the  sky-line 
of  the  next  outside  ridge  of  hills,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
hollows.  They  remain  in  these  positions  until  the  entire 
column  has  passed,  when  they  are  gradually  withdrawn. 


Those  in  the  farthest  rear  are  first  to  curl  in,  as  it  were,  on 
the  end  of  the  marching  column;  then,  picket  by  picket, 
the  rest  follow  suit— no  picket  deserting  ils  post  until  all 
those  that  were  behind  it  have  fallen  into  the  line  of  march. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  that  the  Afridis,  who  have  been 
in  hiding  ull  day,  come  flocking  over  the  ridge  relin- 
quished by  the  flanking  parlies,  and  engage  the  retir- 
ing troops  in  what  is  known  as  a rear  guard  action. 
Beiug  confident  of  immunity  from  pursuit,  they  can 
afford  to  be  bold  in  their  tactics ; but,  though  intrepid 
fighters,  they  are  generally  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
self-protection,  and  use  wonderful  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  finding  cover.  They  are  unhampered  by  baggage,  and 
can  skip  about  the  sheer  sides  of  the  hills  like  chamois, 
and  have  every  advantage  over  the  regular  troops,  who 
have  to  hang  together,  and  dare  not  either  desert  the  trail- 
ing transport  or  lose  their  main  column. 

Now  the  canyonlike  walls  of  the  Bori  Pass  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  same  sort  of  rugged  hills  that  hem  iu  the 
Khy  her.  They  are  honeycombed  with  the  burrowed  caves 
of  the  shepherds,  and  cut  up  by  nullahs  or  gorges.  Many 
of  the  Afridis,  who  can  stalk  into  the  Khyber  and  cut  the 
field  telegraph  wires  every  night  they  choose,  and  who 
can  even  shoot  British  troops  within  three  miles  of  the 
camp  at  Lundi  Kotal  in  broad  daylight,  reside  in  and 
about  the  Bori  Pass,  and  could  have  high  old  limes  with 
the  rear  guard  of  any  force  sent  to  penetrate  it. 


As  likely  as  not  they  would  let  the  main-body  through, 
and  wait  for  the  unfortunate  flanking  parties.  Then, 
when  the  men  composing  these  sought  to  follow  through 
the  five-foot  cleft  in  the  mountain  side,  they  would  quietly 
peep  out  from  their  lairs  among  the  rocks  and  exterminate 
the  retreating  soldiers  with  Lee-Met  ford  magazine-rifles 
or  other  serviceable  weapons  captured  or  stolen  from  the 
British  invaders. 

No  doubt  the  pass  would  be  ultimately  forced,  but,  so 
far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  it  would  very  probably 
be  a bloodsome  job,  and  the  game  would  scarcely  be  worth 
the  candle. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  audacity  of  the 
tribesmen  who  inhabit  this  particular  spot,  one  may  men- 
tion an  episode  that  occurred  a couple  of  days  ago.  At 
about  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  February  11a  pri- 
vate of  the  4th  Gurkhas  went  out  to  the  lines,  not  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  walls  of  Lundi  Kotal,  where  the 
brigade  is  encamped.  There  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
four  Afridis,  threo  of  whom  were  armed  with  rifles  and 
one  with  a sword.  He  had  not  time  to  give  a squeak  be- 
fore he  was  carried  away  by  the  sinewy  tribesmen.  They 
took  him  down  the  Khyber  to  the  Bori  Pass,  and  through 
it  to  Karumna,  in  the  Bazar  Valley,  where  they  held  a 
discussion  anent  the  advisability  of  killing  him  there  and 
then.  Possibly  they  were  only  trying  to  terrify  the  little 
chap;  anyhow,  he  contrived  to  beg  a respite,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story,  promised  to  lead  his  captors  to  a 
hidden  store  of  rifles  if  his  neck  was  spared.  His  propo- 
sition was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  sent  off  with  three  armed 
men  to  secure  the  coveted  weapons.  As  these  existed 
purely  iu  his  imagination,  he  started  out  on  his  search  iu 


a most  unenviable  slate  of  mind.  When  passing  a deep 
nullah,  in  which  there  were  many  caves  and  considerable 
long  grass,  he  jumped  over  and  escaped.  A few  shots 
were  fired  in  his  direction,  but  missed  him,  and  he  con- 
trived to  find  his  way  to  a night  picket  of  ids  own  regi- 
ment, stationed  in  a village  a couple  of  miles  from  camp, 
at  five  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13tl»  iust.,  just  thirty- 
six  hours  after  his  capture.  It  requires  genuine  pluck  to 
induce  four  ill-clad  Afridis  to  approach  within  whispering 
distauce  of  a hostile  brigade’s  encampment  and  carry  off  a 
soldier  therefrom  ; but  then  at  Bara,  within  an  easy  march 
of  Peshawar,  they  have  crept  up  to  the  breastworks  under 
cover  of  night  and  pelted  stones  at  the  sentries,  so  ns  to 
force  them  to  call  out  the  guard.  When  the  guard  turned 
out,  they  poured  a volley  into  it  and  disappeared. 

Since  the  trouble  commenced  on  the  frontier  lust  sum- 
mer  there  have  been  over  2000  casualties  (killed,  wounded, 
and  missing)  umong  the  British  troops,  white  and  uative. 
This  large  figure  does  not  include  camp-followers— mule- 
drivers,  curriers,  and  the  like — hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  lost,  but  no  count  been  kept  of  them.  The  most  no- 
ticeable item  in  the  list  of  casualties  is  the  prodigious  per- 
centage of  white  officers  who  have  been  picked  off;  and 
the  next  consideration  is  the  equally  prodigious  percen- 
tage of  fatalities.  The  British  (white)  casualties  num- 
bered 668  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these  133,  or  a fraction 
under  20  percent.,  were  commissioned  officers,  43 of  whom 
were  killed  and  90  wounded.  Some  of 
the  latter  have  since  died  in  hospital.  In 
other  words,  every  second  hit  w'us  fatal. 
Among  the  non  - commissioned  officers 
and  men  the  death-rate  from  war  casual- 
ties was  not  so  greut — only  120  killed  to 
415  wounded,  or,  roughly  estimated,  two 
hits  out  of  every  nine  were  fatal.  Among 
the  native  troops,  321  were  killed  and  907 
wounded,  which  means,  in  effect,  that 
over  26  per  cent,  of  the  hits  were  imme- 
diately fatal.  These  figures  show  that 
what  looked  like  a “little”  war  some 
months  ago  has  eventuated  more  seri- 
ously than  any  person  who  has  kept  but 
casually  informed  regarding  its  happen- 
iugs  might  be  inclined  to  imagine. 

E.  A.  M. 

THE  DANISH  WEST  INDIES, 
Oli  THE  VIKGIN  ISLANDS. 

Recent  events  have  drawn  attention 
anew  to  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Many 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  press 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  anent  them.  In  an 
able  editorial,  The  Colonies  and  India,  in 
its  issue  of  January  15  last,  discussed  the 
question  in  extenso.  Foreign  rumors  said 
that  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States  wanted  the  islands.  That  Ger- 
many wanted  a foothold  in  the  west,  and 
the  like.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fate  of 
Denmark's  West  Indian  possessions  has 
no  Chinese  features  “of  a consecrated 
type.” 

The  Danish  islands  in  the  Virgin  group 
are  three  in  number.  They  ure  separated 
from  one  another  by  a distance  of  six 
miles  between  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John, 
and  of  forty  miles  between  Santa  Cruz, 
or  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John. 

Their  combined  area  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  square  miles.  Population 
about  34,000,  the  bulk  of  it  being  of 
African  descent,  with  about  5000  whites. 
St.  John  and  Santa  Cruz  are  the  pro- 
ductive islands,  their  chief  exports  be- 
ing sugar  and  rum.  Fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles proper  to  the  tropics  grow  luxuri- 
antly. St.  Thomas  in  the  old  slave  days 
produced  large  quantities  of  sugar  and 
ruin. 

The  island  having  attractions  for  any 
intending  purchaser  is  St.  Thomas.  Its 
importance  is  due  wholly  to  its  excellent, 
geographical  and  strategic  position,  its 
great  natural  advantages  on  the  Atlantic 
highway,  and  its  large  and  wholly  safe 
deep-water  harbor;  the  latter  practically 
landlocked.  The  entrance  is  divided  by 
a rocky  islet,  used  as  a light  house  station. 

It  makes  a very  pleasant  and  effective 
picture  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  an 
incoming  steamer.  Passing  to  the  right 
of  the  rocky  islet  the  steamer  describes  a half-circle  and 
then  anchors,  or  goes  alongside  a pier. 

The  capital  is  Charlotte  Amalie,  but  it  is  generally 
khown  to  the  world  as  St.  Thomas.  The  harbor  is  some- 
what oval  in  shape;  along  its  curving  shores  lies  that 
picturesque  West  Indian  city.  The  streets  nearest  the 
water  are  occupied  by  public  buildings,  warehouses,  and 
shops;  the  city  is  built  upon  the  sides  of  three  hills.  As 
the  houses,  amid  trees  and  tropical  vegetation,  rise  above 
one  another  in  terraces,  a very  pretty  effect  is  produced, 
the  hills  near  and  distant  making  an  effective  background. 

When  at  anchor  the  capital  all  but  encircles  one,  save 
on  the  side  where  the  narrow  entrance  is  the  portal  to  the 
vast  blue  Atlantic.  At  night  the  effect  of  the  mauy  lights 
on  the  hill  sides  gives  an  added  charm,  making  an  old-time 
but  novel  scene  to  strangers. 

The  view  by  daylight  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
is  very  pleasing.  Below  the  city,  beyond  the  pretty  har- 
bor dotted  with  shipping,  on  one  of  the  outer  crescents 
to  the  right  ns  one  looks  down  on  the  harbor,  are  the 
coal-docks.  There  steamers  of  the  heaviest  draught  can 
lie  alongside  and  coal.  The  large  dry  dock  and  the  ocean 
cable  system  must  not  be  forgotten;  they  are  owned  by 
British  companies.  Away  to  the  extreme  left,  on  a dis- 
tant elevation,  there  is  an  old-time  tower,  whose  history 
blends  with  the  shadowy  past  when  France  placed  the 
island  in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Whether 
built  as  an  early-day  tower,  or  owing  to  its  location 
commanding  the  sea,  near  and  distant,  it  was  admirably 
adapted  for  either  purpose.  There  are  many  fantastic 
traditions  regarding  it.  The  masses  say  it  is  haunted. 

In  the  near  past  St.  Thomas  was  the  great  trading 
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centre  of  the  West  Indies.  There  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  met  to  make  their  purchases.  It  was  a hive  of 
industry  and  a money-making  place.  Vessels  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  there  discharged  their  transat- 
lantic cargoes,  and  secured  return  cargoes  and  passengers 
from  the  inter  colonial  boats,  as  they  were  called.  St. 
Thomas  had  reached  its  zenith.  Later  the  others  islands 
— English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch — sent  their  mer- 
chants and  buyers  direct  to  the  Continent  and  England, 
buying  in  the  home  markets  and  having  the  goods  shipped 
direct.  From  that  time  its  commerce  commenced  to  de- 
cline. The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  of  South- 
ampton transferred  its  workshops  to  British  islauds  — 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  From  being  a source  of  income 
to  Denmark  it  became  an  expense,  despite  rigid  and  faith- 
ful economy. 

The  city  of  Charlotte  Amnlie  is  clean  and  healthy.  At 
one  time  it  had  an  unenviable  history  as  a pest  hole,  hut 
all  of  that  is  of  the  past.  Modern  sauitary  science  has 
changed  it.  From  November  to  May  it  has  a fine,  equable, 
tropical  climate,  and  is  a delightful  place  in  winch  to  live. 
The  summers  at  sea  level  are  hot,  but,  like  Jamaica,  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  slumber  is  refreshing. 

The  people  of  the  West  Indies,  one  and  all,  be  they 
Danish,  English,  French,  or  Spanish,  are  noted  for  their 
genial  hospitality.  It  is  a “condition,  and  not  a theory.” 
Once  partaken  o’f,  it  will  ever  remain  a pleasant  memory. 

A well-known  Danish  writer,  Mr.  Q.  O.  Gyllich,  for 
many  years  a resident  of  St.  Thomas,  now  of  Copenhagen, 
has  rightly  written  that  St.  Thomas  may  be  made  a ma- 
rine stronghold  of  the  first  order.  Fortifications  added  to 
its  rocky  coast  would  make  it  an  impregnable  naval  sta- 
tion—a key  to  the  West  Indies. 

To-day,  when  coal  is  as  essential  to  the  modern  fighting- 
machiue  as  breath  is  to  man,  coal  must  be  had,  and  that 
at  short  intervals,  particularly  when  we  know  that  the 
steam  radius  of  many  war- vessels  is  so  small,  owing  to 
the  small  space  devoted  to  bunker  room.  Nations  hav- 
ing navies  and  commerce  to  protect  must  have  coaling 
and  supply  stations. 

Without  any  official  knowledge,  it  seems  wholly  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Danish  islands  may  be  had  for  a “ con- 
sideration.” They  have  ceased  to  be  useful  to  Denmark. 
Their  value  to  any  power  with  an  extensive  littoral  and 
rapidly  developing  foreign  commerce  will  be  inestimable. 
A navy  of  modern  fighting-machines,  without  coaling  sta- 
tions, in  peace  or  war,  will  mean  maritime  paralysis  when 
war  occurs.  The  lanes  of  commerce  must  be  kept  open 
and  protected.  Nations,  like  individuals,  to-day  are  mea- 
sured by  their  power  to  maintain  honor  with  dignity,  and 
peace  with  prosperity. 

St.  Thomas  is  rocky.  It  has  an  area  of  twenty-three 
square  miles;  population  estimated  at  15,000.  St.John 
also  is  rocky.  It  has  an  area  of  twenty-one  square  miles, 
and  a population  estimated  at  1000.  It  has  many  tracts 
that  are  productive.  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz  (Holy  Cross), 
is  the  largest  and  most  productive.  Its  area  is  ninety- 
eight  square  miles;  population  about  18,000.  Its  capital 
is  Christ  unlisted.  Denmark  sends  a governor,  who  rep- 
resents imperial  interests.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
1848.  Coolie  labor  was  introduced  in  1863.  Islands  pur- 
chased by  Denmark  in  1733. 

Wolfiied  Nelson,  F.R.G.S. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  LITTLE  FLATMATE. 

WE  carried  Dessauer  back  to  the  boat  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  the  Prince  walking  by  his 
side,  and  ofttimes  taking  his  hand.  I followed 
behind  them,  more  thun  a little  sad  to  think 
that  my  troubles  should  have  caused  so  good  and  true  a 
man  so  dangerous  a wound.  For  though  in  a young  man 
the  scalp  wouud  would  have  healed  in  a week,  in  a man 
of  the  High  Councillor’s  age  and  delicacy  of  constitution 
it  might  have  the  most  serious  effects. 

But  he  himself  made  light  of  it. 

“I  needed  a leech  to  bleed  me!”  he  said.  “I  was 
coward  enough  to  put  off  the  kindly  surgery,  and  here 
our  young  friend  has  provided  me  one  without  cost.  His 
last  operation,  too,  and  so  no  fee  to  pay.  I am  a fortunate 
man.” 

We  came  to  the  gate  of  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg. 

My  Lady  Princess  met  us.  pale  and  obviously  anxious, 
with  lips  compressed,  and  a strange  cold  glitter  in  her 
emerald  eyes. 

“ So  strange  a thing  hath  happened,"  she  began. 

“No  stranger  than  hath  happened  to  us!”  cried  the 
Prince. 

“Why,  what  hath  happened  to  you?”  she  demanded, 
quickly. 

“ Your  fine  von  Reuss  hath  proved  himself  a traitor. 
He  fought  a duel  with  Hugo  here  all  in  chain  armor,  and 
when  found  out  he  whistled  li is  rascals  from  the  covert 
to  slay  us  all.  But  we  bested  him,  and  he  is  over  the  hill, 
witli  Jorian  and  Boris  hot  after  him!” 

“And  lie  hath  not  gone  alone!”  said  the  Princess, 
and  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  excitement. 

“Not  gone  alone?”  said  the  Prince.  “What  do  you 
know  about  this  black  work?” 

. “Because  Helene,  my  maid  of  honor,  hath  fled  to  join 
him!”  she  said,  looking  anxious,  like  one  who  perils  much 
upon  a throw  of  the  dice. 

I laughed  aloud.  So  certain  was  I of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  thing  that  1 laughed  a laugh  of  scorn.  I 
saw  the  sound  of  my  voice  jar  the  Lady  Ysoliude  like  a 
blow  on  the  face. 

“You  do  not  believe!”  she  said,  standing  straight  be- 
fore me. 

“ I do  not  believe— I know!”  answered  I,  curtly  enough. 
“ Nevertheless,  the  thing  is  true,”  she  said,  with  a curi- 
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ous  pleading  expression,  as  if  she  had  been  charged  with 
wrong-doing  and  were  clearing  herself,  though  none  had 
accused  her  by  word  or  look. 

“It  is  true,”  the  Princess  went  on;  “she  fled  from  the 
Palace  an  hour  before  sundown.  She  was  seen  mounting 
a horse  belonging  to  von  Reuss  at  the  Wolfmark  gate, 
with  two  of  his  men  in  attendance  upon  her.  She  is 
known  to  have  received  a note  by  the  hand  of  an  un- 
known messenger  an  hour  before.” 

I did  not  wait  for  the  permission  of  the  Princess,  but 
tore  up  the  women’s  staircase  to  Helene’s  room,  where  I 
found  nothing  out  of  place— not  so  much  as  a fold  of  lace. 
After  a hurried  look  around,  I was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  a crumpled  scrap  of  paper,  half  hidden  by  a 
curtain,  caught  my  eye. 

I stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  written  in  an  un- 
known and  probably  disguised  hand — a hand  cumbersome 
and  unclerkly: 

“ Come  to  me.  Meet  me  at  the  Wolfsberg.  I need  you." 

There  was  no  more;  the  signature  was  torn  away,  and 
if  the  letter  were  genuine  it  was  more  than  enough.  But 
do  thought  of  its  truth  or  of  the  falseness  of  Helene  so 
much  as  crossed  my  mind. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  struck  me  from  the  first  that  the 
Lady  Ysoliude  might  have  placed  the  letter  there  herself. 
So  1 said  nothing  about  it  when  I descended. 

The  Prince  met  me  half-way  up  the  stairs. 

“Well?”  he  questioned. 

“ She  is  gone,  certainly,”  said  I;  “ where  or  how,  I do 
not  yet  know.  But  with  your  permission  I will  pursue 
and  find  out.” 

“Or,  I presume,  without  my  permission?”  said  the 
Prince. 

I nodded;  for  it  was  vain  to  pretend  otherwise — foolish, 
too,  with  such  a master. 

“Go.  then,  und  God  be  with  you!”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  believe  in  love!” 

And  in  ten  minutes  I was  riding  towards  the  Wolfsberg. 

As  I went  past  the  great  gibbet  which  had  made  an  end 
of  Ritterdom  in  Plassenburg,  I noted  that  there  was  a 
gathering  of  the  hooded  folk — the  carrion-crows.  And,  lo! 
there  before  me,  already  aswing,  were  our  late  foes,  the 
two  bravoes;  and  in  the  middle  the  (lead  Cannstadt  tucked 
up  beside  them,  for  all  his  five  hundred  years  of  ancestry, 
stamped  traitor  and  coward  by  the  miller’s  son,  who  mind- 
ed none  of  these  things,  but  understood  a true  man  when 
he  met  him. 

I pounded  along  my  way,  and  for  the  first  ten  miles  did 
well,  but  there  my  horse  stumbled  and  broke  a leg  in  a 
wretched  mole-run  widened  by  the  winter  rains.  In  mercy 
I had  to  kill  the  poor  beast,  and  there  I was  left  without 
other  means  of  conveyance  than  my  own  feet. 

It  was  a long  night  as  I pushed  onward  through  the 
mire.  For  presently  it  had  come  on  to  rain— a thick  dank 
rain,  which  wetted  through  all  covering,  yet  fell  soft  as 
caressing  on  the  skin. 

I staid  in  a farm-house  with  honest  folk,  who  right 
willingly  sat  up  all  night  about  the  fire,  snoriug  on  chairs 
and  hard  settles  that  I might  have  their  single  sleeping- 
chamber,  where,  under  strings  of  onions  and  odorous  dried 
herbs,  I rested  well  enough.  For  I was  dead  tired  with 
tile  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  day — and  at  such  times 
oue  often  sleeps  best. 

On  the  morrow  I got  another  horse;  but  the  brute,  heavy- 
footed  from  the  plough,  was  so  slow  that,  save  for  the 
look  of  the  tiling,  I might  just  as  well  have  been  afoot. 

Nevertheless,  1 pushed  towards  the  town  of  Thorn,  hear- 
ing and  seeing  naught  of  my  dear  Playmate,  though,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  I asked  at  every  way-side  place. 

It  was  at  the  entering  in  of  the  strange  country  of  the 
brick-dust  that  1 met  Jorian  and  Boris.  They  were  rid- 
ing excellent  horses,  unblown  and  in  good  condition,  the 
which,  when  I asked  how  they  came  by  them,  they  said 
that  a man  gave  them  to  them. 

“ Jorian,”  said  I,  sharply,  “ where  have  you  been?” 

“ To  the  city  of  Thorn,”  said  he,  more  briskly  than  was 
his  wont,  so  that  I knew  he  had  tidings  to  communicate. 

“ Saw  you  the  Lady  Helene?”  I asked  eagerly  of  them. 

He  shook  his  head,  yet  pleasantly. 

“Nay,”  said  he,  “I  saw  her  not.  The  Red  Tower  is 
not  a healthy  place  for  men  of  Plassenburg,  nor  yet  the 
White  Gate  and  the  house  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm. 
But  Mistress  Helene  is  in  safety,  so  much  Boris  and  I are 
assured  of.” 

“Not  with  von  Reuss?”  cried  I,  sudden  fear  thrilling 
in  my  voice  that  lie  had  stolen  her  and  now  held  her  in 
captivity. 

Boris  held  up  his  hand  as  a signal  that  I must  not  hurry 
his  companion,  who  was  clearly  doing  his  best. 

“ She  is  with  Gottfried  Gottfried,  the  old  man,  your  fa- 
ther, and  is  safe.” 

“Did  she  go  to  them  of  her  own  free  will,  or  did  my 
father  send  for  her?”  I went  on,  for  much  depended  upon 
that  question. 

“ Nay,”  answered  Jorian,  “ that  I know  not.  But  cer- 
tainly she  is  with  him  and  safe.  The  Count  is  with  his 
uncle,  and.  they  say,  also  safe — under  lock  and  key.” 

“ Good!”  quoth  Boris. 

“Let  us  all  three  go  back  to  Plassenburg  forthwith!” 
cried  I. 

“ Good!”  cliorussed  both  of  them  together,  unanimously 
slapping  their  thighs.  “Choose  one  of  our  horses.  He 
was  a good  man  who  gave  us  them.  We  wish  we  had 
known.  We  should  have  asked  him  for  another  when 
we  were  about  it.” 

So  I rode  back  to  Plnssenburg  on  the  farmer’s  beast, 
sadly  enough,  yet  somewhat  contented.  For  Ilelene  was 
with  my  father,  and  far  safer,  as  I judged,  than  in  the  Pal- 
ace chambers  of  Plassenburg,  and  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Lady  Ysoliude.  Ami  in  that  I judged  not  wrong, 
though  the  future  seemed  for  a while  to  belie  my  con- 
fidence. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  GOLDEN  NECKLACE. 

The  Chancellor  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  High  Councillor 
of  the  Prince,  with  his  head  still  bound  up,  was  pacing 
the  sparred  gallery  outside  the  private  apartments  of  his 
master.  It  was  in  the  heats  of  the  lute  summer,  before 
the  ripening  of  the  orchard  fruits  had  had  time  to  culmi- 
nate, or  the  russet  to  come  out  slowly  upon  the  apples 
like  a blush  upon  a womau's  soft  dusky  cheek. 


The  High  Councillor  was  in  a bad  humor.  For  he  had 
been  kept  waiting,  and  that  by  a man  of  no  account.  At 
last  a forester  in  a uniform  of  dark  green,  with  the  Prince’s 
bugle  and  sparrow-hawk  ou  silver  everywhere  about  him, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  gallery,  and  stood 
waiting  Dessauer’s  summons  with  his  plumed  hat  of  soft 
cloth  in  his  hand. 

“ Hither,  man !”  cried  the  High  Councillor,  sharply. 

“ What  hath  kept  you?  Why  were  you  not  here  half  an 
hour  ago?  If  this  he  the  way  you  keep  the  Prince’s  for- 
ests, no  wonder  there  are  many  deer  taken  by  rieving 
rascals  and  the  forest  laws  daily  broken.” 

“ High  Mightiness,”  said  the  man,  humbly,  looking 
down,  “it  was  my  daughter;  she  would  not  give  up  the 
necklace.  Site  hath  had  it  for  her  own  since  she  was  a 
child,  and  she  would  not  deliver  it,  though  I threatened 
her  with  your  well-born  anger.” 

“And  have  you  got  it  with  you?  Surely  you  and  she 
have  not  dared  to  keep  it?”  began  the  Chancellor. 

“ Yea,  truly,  truly,  an  you  will  have  patience,  my  Lord; 

I have  it  here,”  said  the  man,  drawing  a necklace  of  gold- 
en bars  curiously  arranged  from  his  leathern  wallet;  and 
kneeling  on  his  knee,  he  presented  it  to  the  Chaucellor. 

“How  did  you  prevail  with  the  maid?”  he  asked,  as 
soon  as  he  had  it  in  hand.  “ You  used  no  constraint  or 
force.  I hope?” 

“Nay,  sir,”  said  the  man;  “but,  my  wife  being  dead 
and  my  daughter  marriageable,  she  keeps  house  for  me; 
and  having  a sweetheart  betrothed  a year  ago,  she  hhth 
been  laying  aside  plenishing  gear  and  women’s  dainty 
gewgaws.  So  these  I took  one  by  one,  beginning  with  a 
mirror  of  polished  brass,  and  made  as  if  I would  dash 
them  In  pieces  if  she  discovered  not  where  the  chain  of 
gold  was  hid.” 

“ And  she  revealed  it?”  said  Dessauer. 

“Aye,”  said  the  man;  “but  none  so  willingly.  I had 
Saint  Peter’s  own  trouble  to  get  it  from  her.  Indeed,  I 
prayed  to  the  Holy  Apostle  to  aid  me.” 

“ What  had  Saint  Peter  to  do  with  it?”  said  the  Coun- 
cillor, pausing  and  looking  huraorsomely  at  the  man,  like 
an  ascetic  sparrow  with  his  head  at  the  side. 

“ Because  Saint  Peter  is  the  only  saint  who  under- 
stands the  trouble  men  have  with  the  contrariness  of  wo- 
men!” 

“ Why  so?”  cried  the  Chancellor,  rubbing  his  hand  with 
pleasure  at  the  colloquy. 

“Because  he  only  among  the  Apostles  was  a married 
man  and  had  experience  of  a mother-in-law.” 

“ Art  a wise  forester!  Where  gat  you  that  wisdom?” 

“ Why,”  said  the  man, modestly,  “partly  by  nature  and 
partly  because  I also  have  been  married,  so  have  gradu- 
ated in  the  wars.” 

“ It  is  the  same  thing,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “ according 
to  your  own  telling.” 

“ Aye,  sir,”  quoth  the  man ; “ but  yet  the  young  fellows 
will  take  no  warning.  ‘ It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
burn,’  said  the  other  Apostle.  But  methinks  he  knew  no- 
thing about  it,  being  no  better  than  a bachelor,  or  he  would 
have  amended  it:  ‘It  is  better  to  burn  than  to  marry  and 
burn.’” 

“Ha!  art  also  a theologue,  Sir  Woodman?”  cried  Des- 
sauer;  “ but  this  touches  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  Holy 
Office.  .-  Let  us  despatch !” 

All  tliis  time  the  High  Councillor  had  been  gazing  by 
fits  and.  starts  at  the  links  of  the  necklace,  turning  it 
about  and  viewing  it  from  every  angle.  It  was  composed 
of  short  bars  of  gold  laid  horizontally  three  and  three  to- 
gether, and  bound  together  with  stout  chains  of  gold. 
And  ou  each  of  the  bars  there  was  engraven  a crest. 
Letters  also  were  on  the  bars,  cut  in  plain  deep  script. 

“Now.tell  your  tale  and  tell  it  briefly — if  brevity  be  in 
you,  which  I doubt!”  said  Dessauer. 

“As  I said  before,”  quoth  the  forester,  “I  was  in  the 
wars;  I mean  not  only  in  the  wars  with  womenkind,  but 
also  with  mankind.  And  among  other  things  I remem- 
ber the  night  of  the  Duke  Casimir’s  furaous  ride  when  he 
took  Plassenburg  because  there  was  scarce  a sober  man 
within  the  walls.” 

“And  his  Highness  the  Prince  Karl  away  on  Baltic 
side  with  his  men,  else  had  Casimir  never  set  foot  within 
the  city,”  cried  the  High  Councillor. 

“Ah.  like  enow,”  said  the  woodman;  “I  ken  naught  of 
that.  But  this  I do  know,  Plassenburg  was  taken,  with 
much  slaughter  and  grievous  loss  of  goodly  gear.  They 
took  many  noble  prisoners  also,  and,  because  I slept  in 
the  stables,  they  took  me  to  help  lead  the  horses.  And  I 
was  not  ill-treated,  save  that  I had  lo  keep  pace  with  the 
horsemen  upon  my  feet.  But  I saw  the  Prince — ” 

“ Which  Priuee?  Speak  plainly,”  said  the  High  Coun- 
cillor, gruffly. 

“ Why  the  Prince  Dietrich  Honhenfriedberg,  of  Plas- 
senburg,’’said  the  man;  “he,  as  your  well-born  Wisdom 
remembers,  was  tbe  only  Prince  in  these  parts— a good 
man,  and  born  of  the  noblest,  though  not  of  the  capacity 
of  his  present  Highness  the  Prince  Karl.” 

“Proceed  somewhat  faster.  You  move  as  slowly  as 
one  of  your  own  forest  oxen  at  the  wood-hauling,”  cried 
the  well-born  Councillor,  in  a testy  tone. 

“ We  were  long  in  riding  over  to  Thorn— two  days  and 
nights  upon  the  way.  It  wns  a terrible  time,  and  those 
condemned  beasts  of  the  Wolfmark,  Casimir’s  Black 
Riders,  driving  us  with  their  spears  like  prick-goads,  till 
our  backs  were  all  bleeding,  gentle  and  simple  alike.  So 
at  midnight  of  the  third  day  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Thorn,  and  up  through  the  streets  lo  the  Wolfsberg. 
There  was  no  gladness  in  the  town,  such  as  there  would 
have  been  in  our  city  had  there  been  news  of  a victory,  or 
even  of  some  hundreds  of  the  enemy’s  horses  well  driven. 
For  the  town  hated  its  Duke.  And  so  they  were  all 
silent. 

“Then  in  the  darkness  we  came  to  the  castle,  and  the 
word  was,  ‘Dismount,  and  to  the  shambles!'  Me  and  my 
like  they  meddled  not  with,  but  only  t lie  great  ones.  Aud 
it  was  then,  as  I told  you,  that  I saw  Prince  Dietrich  with 
the  little  maid  in  his  arms.  I had  carried  her  part  of  tbe 
way  for  him,  and  faithfully  delivered  her  up  again,  feed- 
ing her  with  the  choicest  meats  I could  obtain,  when  she_, 
could  eat.  But  she  was  tired  mostly,  and  would  ualJ 
at  food.  So  for  this  he  gave  me  her  ne^'-.'iiiee  from  her 
pretty  neck.  But  the  rest  of  her  f'A..e  golden  gear,  the 
belt,  and  the  clasps,  were  upon  '.no  maid  when  the  man 
of  Thorn  delivered  her  to  the  Ji»e  that  stood  near  bv.  So, 
being  almost  asleep  with  weariness,  aud  exhausted  with 
terror,  they  carried  her  Avay,  and  I saw  the  maid  no 
more. 
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“LO!  THERE  BEFORE  ME,  ALREADY  A8WING,  WERE  OUR  THREE  FOES.” 


“But  the  Prince  Dietrich  Ilolienfriedberg  was  beheaded 
within  the  hour,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the  Duke’s 
blood-hounds,  that  were  clamoring  all  the  time  behind  their 
fence. 

“ God  help  us — such  a disaster  that  night  was  for  Plas- 
senburg!  Will  the  Prince  never  set  about  wiping  away 
the  disgrace?” 

“Aye,  that  he  will!". cried  Ihe  High  Councillor,  sud- 
denly bursting  into  a fury,  strangely  unlike  him.  “He 
will  wash  it  away  in  the  blood  of  Duke  Casimir  and  all 
his  evil  brood — the  Wolves  of  the  Mark  truly  are  they 
named.  And  the  Wolfsben*  shall  go  up  in  flaming  fire  to 
heaven,  so  that  the  ashes  of  it  shall  be  cast  abroad  to  make 
the  Mark  yet  grayer  and  more  desolate — like  the  fell  of  the 
beasts  that  dwelt  within  it.” 

“Amen!  Let  it  come  quick,  say  I — that  I may  see  it 
before  I die!”  cried  the  herdsman,  bowing  low  before  the 
Chaucellor. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  DECENT  SKRVITOR. 

“This  grows  past  all  bearing,”  cried  the  Prince  one 
morning,  when  he  had  summoned  into  his  hall  the  Chan- 
cellor Dessauer  and  myself.  For  though  the  Prince  was 
still  wont  to  command  in  person  in  any  important  action, 
and  in  the  general  policy  of  his  realm  took  counsel  with 
none,  yet  it  had  come  about  that  we — the  old  man  and  the 
young — had  been  constituted  an  informal  council  of  two 
which  was  liable  to  be  summoned  at  any  moment,  when- 
ever the  Prince  was  weary  or  troubled. 

He  struck  one  clinched  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other 
before  he  spoke  again. 

“Duke  Casimir  is  either  in  his  dotage,  or  his  young 
riders  have  gotten  out  of  hand  since  Hugo  and  you  drove 
the  young  wolf  over  to  help  the  old.  Both  are  likely 
enough,  with  a people  praying  for  deliverance  and  yearn- 
ing for  the  Duke’s  death.  A bare  board  and  an  empty 
treasury  may  render  a new  course  of  plunder  necessary 
abroad,  in  order  to  keep  his  Dukedom  from  toppling  about 
his  ears  at  home.  After  all,  ’t is  natural  enough.  But  I 
had  thought  that  be  would  have  had  enough  of  sense  to 
let  the  borders  of  Plassenburg  alone  so  long  as  the  Prince 
lived.” 

“And  what,  my  lord,  has  befallen?”  asked  the  High 
Councillor. 

“ Why,”  cried  the  Prince,  “the  Black  Riders  of  the 
Wolfmark  are  out  again,  and  have  left  their  trail  behind 
them  in  slain  men  and  frantic  women — and  on  our  bor- 
ders, too,  among  our  kindly  husbandmen,  our  honest, 
sunburnt  peasants.  Bitterly  shall  Casimir  Iron-teeth  rue 
the  day  that  he  meddled  with  Karl  Miller’s  Son!” 

“Your  Highness,”  I said,  “ this  is  indeed  madness.  We 
who  have  but  1o  collect  our  forces,  choose  a time,  and,  lo! 
we  are  within  the  town  of  Thorn.  Once  there,  we  would 
be  welcomed  by  man.  woman,  and  child.  We  could  be- 
siege the  Wolfsbercr,  and  in  three  days  make  an  end.” 

“ Aye.  that  is  it.”  said  the  Prince,  grimly.  “You  have 
hit  it,  Hugo.  We  trill  make  an  end.” 
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“ Alas!  my  Prince,”  I went  on,  boldly,  “so  ye  give  me 
leave  and  approve  of  my  design,  I will  go  alone  to  the 
town  of  Thorn,  and  bring  you  back  word  of  their  power 
and  dispositions.  Save  the  Count  von  licuss,  there  is 
none  who  could  now  recognize  me  within  the  city 
walls.” 

“What  think  ye,  Dessauer?”  said  the  Prince,  looking 
over  at  the  High  Councillor. 

“ 1 think  well,”  said  he,  a little  doubtfully.  “ But  would 
it  not  be  better  that  two  should  go  than  that  one  should 
adventure  alone  into  the  wolf's  den?” 

“Surely  it  were  better  to  keep  the  matter  between  our 
three  selves,”  the  Prince  made  answer.  “Not  even  the 
Princess  must  know  of  our  attempt.  Keep  a candle  flame 
within  the  hollow  of  your  palm,  and  the  sparks  will  not 
fly  far.” 

“ I will  go  with  the  lad,  Prince  Karl,”  said  the  Chan- 
cellor. “In  my  youth  I had  some  practice  as  a leech.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  art  of  healing.  I could  travel 
either  as  a doctor  of  healing,  as  a travelling  philosopher 
seeking  disputation  with  the  scholars  of  each  country,  or, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  in  mine  own  quality  of  a doctor  of 
law.  And  in  any  case  this  young  man  might  with  all 
safety  be  my  pupil  or  servant, 'whichever  best,  likcth  him.” 

“Servant,  then,”  said  I,  “for  the  art  of  disputation  I 
have  hitherto  chiefly  undertaken  with  my  fists  and  side- 
irons.  And  as  lo  surgery,  I am  more  practised  in  the  giv- 
ing of  wounds  than  in  the  healing  of  them.” 

The  Prince  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  thought 
carefully  over  our  proposal,  taking  up  point  after  point, 
resolving  difficulty  after  difficulty  in  his  mind,  as  was  his 
wont. 

“ How  long  would  you  be  away?”  he  asked,  looking  up 
at  us. 

“ Ten  days,  Prince,”  said  I ; “give  us  but  ten  days  and 
we  will  return.” 

“ I will  give  you  eight,  and  if  ye  are  not  home  again  on 
the  eve  of  the  last,  as  sure  as  I am  Karl  Miller 's-Son  the 
army  of  Plassenburg  will  be  thundering  on  the  walls  of 
Thorn,  seeking  for  a wandering  Chancellor  and  a lost  Hugo 
Gottfried.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  were,  indeed,  in  great 
need  of  such  a mission,  for  we  had  heard  nothing  from 
Thorn  or  the  Wolfmark  during  many  months;  no  tidings, 
at  all  events,  that  could  be  relied  upon.  For  the  cutting 
up  of  our  frontiers  by  new  raids,  and  the  severance  of  nil 
relations  between  us  and  the  dwellers  in  the  Wolfmark, 
through  fear  of  reprisals,  caused  us  to  hear  little  news  but 
such  as  were  manifest  lies. 

As  thus : Duke  Casimir  wns  collecting  a great  army, 
magnificent  with  cannon  and  munitions  of  war.  He  was 
shut  up  tight  in  the  Wolfherg,  not  daring  to  show  his  face 
to  his  own  citizens.  He  would  appear  some  fine  day  be- 
fore the  Palace  of  Plassenburg  and  slay  every  man  of  us. 
He  was  in  a madman’s  cell,  atm  Otho  von  Reuss  was  Duke 
of  the  Mark  in  his  place. 

These  were  only  a few  of  the  stories  which  were  brought 


to  regale  us  daily.  And  since  there  was  no  certainty  any- 
where, and  we  were  all  in  the  dark  concerning  the  mili- 
tary matters  which  it  behooved  us  greatly  to  be  acquainted 
with,  I was  honestly  eager,  for  my  master’s  sake,  to  under- 
take the  perilous  iourney.  But,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
the  fact  that  I had  not  had  a word  from  the  Little  Play- 
mate, not  a line  of  script  nor  a message,  since  her  disap- 
pearance, made  me  more  eager  to  go  than  the  high  politics 
of  a dozen  provinces. 

Since  the  duel  and  the  final  declaring  of  my  love  for 
Helene,  1 had  seen  but  little  of  the  Princess.  Indeed,  I 
kept  out  of  her  way,  so  far  at  least  as  I could.  And  the 
Lady  Ysolinde  remained  mostly  in  her  own  domains,  to 
which,  of  late,  I had  been  less  and  less  invited.  Never- 
theless, when  we  met  she  was  more  than  kiud  to  me — 
gentle,  forbearing,  pathetic  almost  in  bearing  and  de- 
meanor, like  as  a woman  wronged,  slighted,  misconstrued. 

Yet  there  was  sent  to  my  quarters  a new  banner  for  my 
following,  broidered  and  blazoned  in  yellow  and  blue;  a 
saddle-cloth  for  my  horse,  of  silk,  fine  as  a woman’s  robe, 
with  a crowned  Yr,  faint  and  small,  in  the  corner,  lettered 
in  straw-colored  gold.  No  man  could  help  being  touched 
by  such  kindly  thought,  which,  after  all,  is  more  than 
mere  liberality. 

Yet  I saw  that  upon  her  stairs  one  night  which  awoke 
me  with  a sudden  start  to  the  fact  that  we  had  one  to 
reckon  with  in  our  journeying  to  the  city  of  Thorn  w hom 
we  had  not  as  yet  taken  into  our  consideration. 

For  it  chanced  that  I was  passing  up  to  the  Prince’s 
apartments  by  the  quicker  way,  through  corridors  and 
stairs  to  which  he  had  giveu  me  private  access.  And 
there  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  Lady  Ysolinde’s  rooms 
I saw  the  decent  servitor  of  Master  Gerard  stand  wailing. 
He  stared  as  hard  at  me  as  1 did  at  him.  But  whereas  his 
smooth,  silent,  secret  face  remained  with  nie,  and  I knew 
him  at  a glance,  it  wras.  1 judged,  clean  impossible  that  he 
could  know  the  beardless  stripling  in  the  bearded  leader 
of  soldiers, walking  well -accustomed  and  unafraid  through 
palaces. 

The  man  had  a letter  in  his  hand,  and  I saw  him  deliver 
it  to  a maid  who  came  to  the  dividing  curtain  to  lake  it. 

So  there  was  later  news  from  the  city  of  Thorn  within 
the  Palace  of  Plassenburg  than  we  of  the  Prince’s  council 
of  three  possessed.  Should  I tell  our  Karl  of  this  en- 
counter? I thought  it  might  be  safer  not.  Because  the 
Prince  wns  the  last,  man  to  attempt  to  obtain  aught  from 
his  wife  by  compulsion;  and  any  question,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, might  only  put  her  upon  her  guard. 

If  I let  him  into  the  secret,  the  Prince  would  be  like- 
ly lo  stride  straight  into  the  Princess’s  rooms  with  the 
brusque  words,  “Gottfried  has  seen  a letter  come  to  you 
from  your  father — what  were  its  contents?” 

And  that  would  not  suit  us  at  all. 

So,  rightly  or  w-rongly,  I kept  the  mntter  from  my  mas- 
ter, speaking  of  it  only  to  Dessauer.  And  if  aught  befell 
from  my  reticence,  it  was  at  least  myself  who  bore  the 
burden  and  paid  the  penalty. 

[TO  UE  CONTISUKI).] 
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COM M ANDBR  JAMES  II.  DAVTON,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  Cruiser  “Detroit." 


COMMANDER  WILLARD  U.  BROWNSON,  U.S.N. 
U.  8.  S.  “Yankee." 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  P.  LEARY,  U.8.N. 
U.  8.  Protected  Cruiser  “Sun  Francisco.’’ 


COMMANDER  CHAPMAN  C.  TODD,  U.S.N. 
H.  S.  Light-drmiglit-Giinboat  “Wilmington.!’ 


COMMANDER  MORRIS  R.  8.  MACKENZIE,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  Torpedo-Boat-Destroyer  “ Mayflower.’’ 


COMMANDER  WILLIAM  T.  SWINBURNE,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  Light-drauglil-Giiubout  “Helena.” 


COMMANDER  FREDERICK  M.  SYMONDS,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  Composite  Gunboat  “ Marietta.’’ 


LIEUT. -COMMANDER  WILLIAM  8.  COWLES,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  Trausport-Stcamer  “Fern.” 


COMMANDER  WILLIAM  H.  EMORY,  U.S.N. 
U.  8.  8.  "Yosemite." 


PROMINENT  AMERICAN  NAVAL  COMMANDERS. 
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“PURITAN.”  FORWARD  DECK  OF  “PURITAN,”  CLEARED  FOR  ACTION. 

OUR  DOUBLE-TURRET  MONITORS  AT  KEY  WEST. — Vikws  by  Jamks  Burton,  Special  PiiOToaaAPin):  rou  *•  Harpkr's  Wkeki.v.” 


HUNTING  BIG  GAME  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

ALSO  SOME  REMARKS  ON  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
CALIBRE  RIFLES. 

BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

In  the  course  of  that  part  of  my  life  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  hunting  of  big  game  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune— my  good  fortune,  I add— to  have  chosen  compara- 
tively unknown  districts  and  entirely  unfamiliar  conditions 
and  environments  for  the  greater  number  of  my  sporting 
ventures.  And  that  tendency  to  seek  new  and  untried  fields 
will  explain  why  on  this  occasion  I determined  to  try  my 
luck  in  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Sumatra.  Now 
that  the  hunt  is  finished,  and  I am  on  my  way  to  study 
the  amateur  sport  of  France  and  Germany,  perhaps  a brief 
resume  at  this  time  and  before  I tell  the  complete  story  later 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  department’s  readers. 

Altogether  I gave  eleven  consecutive  weeks  to  hunting, 
divided  about  equally,  in  the  jungles  of  Siam,  Malay  Pen- 
insula, and  Sumatra,  with  one  trip  into  Burma!).  My  bag 
at  the  close  of  the  hunt  consisted  of — 1 elephant,  9 feet 
1<H  inches  at  shoulder,  tusks  2 feet  circumference,  fore- 
feet 57  inches,  width  at  bottom  front  to  back  17$  inches. 
1 rhinoceros,  4 feet  10  inches  at  shoulder,  anterior  horn 
5fr  inches,  posterior  3 inches.  1 peacock.  1 crocodile,  9 feet 
long  from  nose  tip  to  tail’s  end.  1 python,  16  feet  long. 
1 leopard,  7 feet  4 inches  long  from  nose  tip  to  tail’s  end. 
1 tapir,  3 j feet  at  shoulder.  1 bison,  6 feet  1 inch  at  shoul- 
der. 1 barking-deer.  1 samhur.  1 “ honey  ’’  (black)  bear. 
3 boars.  1 fish-tiger. 

I regret  to  add  that  I wounded  one  other  elephant 
which  I did  not  get,  in  the  interest  of  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  comparative  killing  powers  of  small  and  large 
calibre  rifles. 

I could  easily  have  killed  many  deer,  among  others  a tiny 
specimen  not  larger  than  a fox-terrier,  without  antlers, 
but  I wished  only  for  one  of  each  variety,  and  provisions 
were  never  so  short,  I am  thankful  to  say,  that  at  any 
time  was  unusual  killing  for  mere  meat  needful.  I shot  so 
many  boar  to  secure*  a good  head,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
I had  not  a single  shot  at  tiger  throughout  my  trip,  al- 
though once  I caught  a glimpse  of  one  in  the  jungle,  a 
somewhat  unusual  piece  of  luck,  and  many  times  I heard 
them  at  night,  on  several  occasions  so  near  camp  as  to  pet- 
rify with  fright  my  bullocks  and  coolies.  Those  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  who  have  hunted  the  cougar  can  no  doubt 
recall  the  fright  of  camp  dogs  at  the  scream  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  lion,  but  that  in  only  a very  mild  degree  sug- 
gests the  positive  paralysis  of  bullocks  on  hearing  the 
heavy,  coughing,  choking  roar  of  the  tiger.  And  I must 
say  his  is  truly  a nerve-shaking  voice. 

Wherever  the  tiger  abounds  in  the  Far  East,  the  natives 
hold  him  in  deadly  fear,  and  at  night  really  tremble  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  Truth  to  tell,  in  a few  localities 
they  have  good  cause  for  trembling,  but.  generally  speak- 
ing, the  audacity,  courage,  and  man-euting  propensity  of 
the  tiger  are  most  extravagantly  over-colored.  The  “ fish- 
story”  and  the  “ bear  story,”  as  we  know  them  in  America, 
are  the  rudiments  of  unvarnished  tales  compared  with  the 
average  tiger-yarn  of  the  Far  East. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  except  where  the  country  permits 
of  beatiug,  tiger-shooting  is  poor  sport,  and  would  hardly 
attract  the  geuidne  sportsman  after  he  had  secured  one 
trophy,  unless,  of  course,  he  followed  the  chase  in  the  spirit 
of  extermination.  Beating  out  a tiger  with  elephants  is 
interesting,  but  beating  him  out  on  foot  is  an  infinitely 
better  quality  of  sport,  and  truly  exhilarating.  I had  two 
experiences  of  beating  on  foot,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
tiger  broke  through  to  one  side  of  the  beating-line  with- 
out my  getting  even  a glimpse  of  him.  To  make  a suc- 
cessful beat  requires  several  hundred  men  or  upwards  of 
one  hundred  elephants,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
country.  Many  times  large  numbers  of  both  men  and 
elephants  are  used.  The  equipment  is  simply  a question 
of  purse. 

In  respect  to  tiger-beating,  I write  more  especially  of 
India,  for  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  name.  The  jungles  of  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
or  Sumatra  are  too  dense  to  permit  of  beating  with  ele- 
phants. and  only  very  rarely  is  there  a beat  on  foot.  India, 
like  Africa,  has  great  open  stretches  on  which  not  only 
tiger-beating  with  elephants  becomes  easy,  but  the  hunt- 
ing of  buffalo,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  is  boys’  play  com- 
pared with  hunting  the  same  animals  through  the  fever- 
laden swamps  and  all  but  impenetrable  jungles  of  Siam 
and  Malaya. 

With  rare  exceptions,  tiger  - shooting  outside  of  India 
becomes  tiger-bailing.  You  sit  upon  a platform  erected 
over  a kill,  and  when  the  tiger  returns  for  a meal  you 
score  on  him  if  you  are  a moderately  good  marksman.  It 
is  simply  a poi-shot.  But  sitting  up  over  a kill  is  not 
invariably  rewarded.  Sometimes  the  night  is  too  dark 
to  see  to  shoot;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  tiger  does  not 
come. 

They  are  very  wTary  and  cunning.  On  three  different 
occasions  I sat  up  all  night  on  a platform  ten  feet  above- 
ground, over  a bullock  tied  up  as  sacrifice  to  his  royal 
striped  liighuess.  Usually  one  does  not  sit  up  until  the 
till  has  been  made,  but  I wished  to  study  the  tiger  mak- 
ing his  kill.  On  none  of  these  times,  however,  did  he 
come,  although  on  two  of  them  there  were  fresh  prints 
of  his  pads  near  by  in  the  morning.  Another  time  the 
tiger  came,  and  although  I could  hear  him,  the  night  was 
too  diirk  to  see  even  his  outline.  As  an  experience,  per- 
haps it  is  interesting  to  sit  up  all  night  on  platforms 
awaiting  a chance  of  a pot-shot,  but  in  my  judgment  it 
provides  little  sport. 

It  is  impossible  to  hunt  tiger  after  the  manner  of  ele- 
phant,buffalo,  rhinoceros,  or.indeed, any  other  kind  of  game 
— i.e.,  by  tracking.  One  might  with  equal  chances  of 
success  attempt  to  track  a rat  through  a hay-rick.  There- 
fore tiger-shooting  becomes  a matter  of  lime  and  oppor 
tunity — or  I shouid  speaji  more  correclly  if  I Said  of  much 
time  and  many  opportunities.  Unless  a visiting  sports 
mail  go  to  the  expense  of  a hundred  elephants  or  so  and 
several  hundred  beaters  in  India,  he  must  depend  on  a 
tiger  first  advertising  his  whereabouts  by  either  a kill  of 
deer  or  of  a tied-up  bullock.  The  sportsman  may  go  out 
half  a dozen  times,  he  may  go  twenty,  before  he  finally 
succeeds  in  catching  the  wily  beast  unawares.  I confess 
to  a fascination  in  this  persistent  following  of  a tiger  to 
his  death— a fascination.  I mnke  sure,  which  would  lose 
its  charm  once  you  had  got  home  with  a good  bit  of  lead. 

However,  I am  dwelling  on  the  tiger  (oolong — especially 
considering  I did  not  get  one. 

I went  first  to  Siam,  and  to  one  particular  section  of  it 
where  there  are  wild  buffalo — the  only  wild  buffalo  in  the 


Far  East,  in  fact.  For  two  weeks  I followed  tracks,  some- 
times very  fresh  ones,  and  yet  I never  got  a glimpse  of  a 
buffalo,  although  a number  of  times  I started  them.  I was 
greatly  disappointed,  for  I believe  I wished  more  for  the 
head  of  one  of  these  than  for  the  tusks  of  an  elephant  or 
horn  of  a rldno. 

The  particular  jungle  in  which  I tracked  buffalo  was 
the  densest  I saw  on  my  trip.  At  all  times  progress  was 
most  arduous  and  slow’,  but  frequently  I had  actually  to 
cut  my  way  with  jungle-knife  through  the  interlacing 
creepers,  rotans,  thorny  bushes,  etc.,  that,  overhead,  un- 
derfoot, and  on  all  sides,  made  as  impassable  and  intricate 
a barrier  as  even  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  budded. 
Exercising  the  utmost  caution,  and  employing  the  sharp- 
est of  knives,  it  was  yet  impossible  to  move  through  such 
cover  without  making  some  noise. 

Of  course  when  tracks  had  once  been  found,  there  was 
no' other  way  of  coming  up  with  game  in  such  country 
than  by  keeping  on  the  tracks.  I had  the  very  hard 
luck  of  a wind  blowing  from  me  to  the  game  every  time  I 
got  near.  Four  times  in  one  day  I started  up  a lone  bull, 
whose  tracks  I followed  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  each 
time  the  wind  was  against  me,  and  the  bull  went  off  not 
over  twenty  yards  ahead  of  me.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  half  a mile  away,  for  all  the  chances  of  a shot.  In 
the  Siam  jungle  you  rarely  get  a clear  view  of  twenty 
feet,  much  less  of  twenty  yards.  Most  of  the  time  you  can- 
not see  twelve  feet  beyond  you.  And  always  the  game 
has  you  at  a disadvantage.  You  never,  by  any  chance, 
have  the  game  at  a disadvantage.  That  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  hunting  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
Far  East  and  in  those  open,  lighter  ones  of  India  and 
Africa,  or  in  the  mountaiuous,  timber-covered  regions  of 
our  owrn  hunting  districts. 

The  weather  in  Siam  was  very  good — no  rain,  and  the 
heat  a little  more  trying  than  I had  experienced  in  New 
Mexico.  But  the  water  was  very  bad,  and  the  jungles 
full  of  decaying  vegetation  and  fever.  In  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Sumatra  it  rained  constantly, and  in  the 
dense  primeval  forests. where  the  sun  never  penetrates,  it 
was  wet,  cheerless  travelling.  The  first  few  days  iu  these 
great  thick  forests  seem  cool  and  pleasant,  but  after  a week 
or  so.  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  they  become  so  dis- 
mal that  you  would  gladly  exchange  them  for  the  scorch- 
ing tropical  sun.  You  are  always  wet.  The  clothes  you 
hang  up  at  night  are  as  wet  in  the  morning  as  when  you 
took  them  off.  And  the  pests  of  the  Malayan  jungle  are 
the  leeches  that  make  their  way  to  your  flesh,  despite 
“putties”  and  utmost  and  ceaseless  guarding.  What 
impressed  me  greatly  was  the  stillness  and  the  absence  of 
bird  life  in  the  heavy  primeval  jungles  of  Malay  and 
Sumatra.  Some  text-book  of  my  earliest  school-days 
pictured  Eastern  jungles  filled  with  snakes  and  monkeys 
and  the  songnnd  dazzling  plumage  of  tropical  birds.  The 
real  jungle  has  only  the  monkeys  of  this  picture,  and  even 
they  are  absent  in  the  very  dense  water-soaked  section. 
In  Siam  and  in  Burma!)  the  jungle  is  thicker  and  more 
difficult  to  hunt,  but  drier,  and  with  more  bird  and  general 
animal  life,  because  of  the  absence  of  those  great  primeval 
dank  and  dark  forests  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra 
into  which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  and  where  the  trees, 
as  a rule,  are  without  branches  except  at  the  top — um- 
brella-slmpe,  iu  other  words.  The  undergrowth  in  such 
forests  is  not  so  thick  as  iu  Siam,  and  not  so  difficult  to 
get  through,  though  to  the  eye  of  the  Western  sportsman 
it  W'ould  seem  impassable. 

At  all  times  and  everywhere  I experienced  great  diffi- 
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culty  in  securing  trustworthy  guides  and  trackers,  or  in 
getting  dependable  information  of  any  character  concern- 
ing the  country  to  which  I proposed  going.  The  natives 
of  Siam,  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  Sumatra  are  not 
hunters,  or  at  least  not  expert  enough  to  be  so  called. 
They  can  follow  tracks  if  they  find  them,  but  have  little, 
if  aiiy,  knowledge  of  the  hahits  of  the  animals.  Indeed, 
killing  deer  for  meat  is  about  the  only  hunting  the  native 
does  successfully,  and  he  much  prefers  to  wait  for  his 
quarry  in  a tree  at  its  drinking-pool.  In  fact,  he  rarely 
follows  any  other  method  from  choice.  In  my  travels 
in  this  part  of  the  East  I met  but  three  natives  whom 
I thought  good  hunters.  This  does  not  apply  to  India 
proper,  where  the  English  have  trained  a class  of  excellent 
native  shikari*.  But  in  Siam  there  are  very  few  white 
men,  and  none  of  them  hunts;  in  Sumatra  there  are  but  a 
handful  of  Dutch,  and  they  dare  not  venture  inland,  for 
fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  unconquered 
tribes  that  keep  the  poor  little  local  army  of  Holland 
busy  (besides  which  the  Dutchman  is  no  sportsman), 
while  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  Burmah  there  are  too 
few  English  sportsmen  to  have  as  yet  made  much  of  an 
impression  upon  the  native. 

The  Siamese  do  indeed  have,  every  year  or  so.  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  an  elephant-hunt,  which  consists  in  driv- 
ing a couple  of  hundred  half-wild  elephants  into  a huge 
corral,  and  there.  Irefore  and  for  the  especial  delectation  of 
the  King,  catching  some  of  the  best  ones  for  his  future 
service. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  again  in  Sumatra,  I pene- 
trated to  the  section  where  dwell  the  Sakais,  the  abori- 
gines of  that  part  of  the  East.  I came  upon  them  first 
one  afternoon  in  the  Malay  jungle,  when,  following  hot 
ou  the  tracks  of  a rhinoceros,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
figures  dodging  behind  trees.  On  stopping  to  investigate, 
I discovered  several  men,  entirely  naked  except  for  loin- 
cloth, dodging  hither  and  yon,  while  from  several  trees 
woolly  heads  stuck  out  and  remained  steadfastly  ob- 
servant of  my  movements.  Thinking  1 had  fallen  in 
with  hostiles,  I also  stepped  behind  a tree,  and  tak- 
ing a handful  of  cartridges  out  of  my 
belt  that  I might  handle  them  the 
more  quickly  if  need  be,  stood  prepared 
for  whatever  might  come.  In  ten  min- 
utes my  two  trackers,  whom  I had  dis- 
tanced* in  my  keenness  on  the  rhino 
tracks,  came  upon  the  scene,  and  forth- 
with dissipated  my  suspicion  of  hostility 
by  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
half -concealed  men.  Farther  on  I saw- 
more  of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  their 
absurd  houses,  which  are  built  up  in 
trees.  - I could  not  take  a photograph, 
because  of  the  rain,  but  I succeeded  in 
getting  one  of  some  half-civilized  Sakai 
that  had  come  into  one  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  the  jungle  the  Sakai -men 
and  women  wear  only  a breech  - cloth 
made  from  tree  bark.  They  are  very 
shy,  avoiding  'strangers',  and  hunt'  with 
blow-guns  shooting  poisonous' darts.  I 
made  some  study  of  them,  and  a collec- 
tion of  their  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.— 
but  of  the«e  more  anon.. 

From  first  to  last  1 took  many  photo 
graphs,  but  the  rain  and  the  tropical  heat, 
and  frequent  upsettings  of  my  dug-outs, 
combined  to  spoil  the  films,  and  l have 
comparatively  few  successes. 

In  Siam  my  immediate  party  consisted 
of  seven  bullock -carts  and  sixteen  men  ; 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  two  elephants 
carried  my  outfit  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  country  permitted,  and  seven  men 
packed  it  on  their  backs  during  the  hunt- 
ing in  the  jungle.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  I used  dug-outs  and  men  carriers.  In 
Sumatra  I employed  two  dug-outs  to  the  head-waters, 
and  then  six  Malay  carriers.  In  Siam  I had  an  inter- 
preter, but  elsewhere  I relied  on  signs  and  the  few  native 
words  I had  picked  up. 

Nothing  throughout  the  trip  interested  me  more  in- 
tensely than  the  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  on  dan- 
gerous game  of  small  and  large  calibre  rifles. 

When  I left  New  York  my  armory  consisted  of  one 
.50-100-450  and  two  of  the  .30-40  pattern.  I had  considered 
the  question  of  heavy  vs.  light  rifles  very  long,  and  seri- 
ously, reading  everything  on  the  subject  I could  find,  and 
listening  patiently  to  all  who  claimed  knowledge.  But 
opinion  was  so  divided  that  I was,  after  all,  eventually 
left  to  follow  my  own  judgment.  I argued  that  a small 
bullet  in  a vital  place  was  as  good  as  a large  one,  and  so. 
with  only  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  an  open  coun- 
try, I chose  my  armory  as  above. 

By  the  time  I hail  Inst  an  elephant  and  a rhinoceros, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  gored  by  a wounded  and  in- 
furiated wild  ox,  I discovered  the  error  of  my  conclusion, 
and  re-enforced  my  original  armory  with  a double-barrel 
13-bore,  using  1*20  grains  of  powder,  and  an  8-bore  burn- 
ing 240  grains. 

In  a comparatively  open  country,  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  view  .your  game  at  a hundred  yards  or  two, 
where  you  may  be  certain  of  a clear  shot  at  fifty  yards, 
and  where  you  can  sometimes  have  your  quarry  at  a dis- 
advantage. then  the  .50-100  150  is  satisfactory — at  least  to 
ini — though  you  would  find  no  English  sportsman  in  the 
Far  East  looking  upon  bo  liglita  gun  with  favor.  It  would 

be  danger,, us  shouting,  of  course,  but  dangerous  shooting 

has  its  attractions  1 should  be  satisfied  with  the. 50-cal- 
ibre in  any  country  open  enough  to  permit  picking  my 
shot,  as  may  he  done  in  practically  all  of  the  shooting- 
ground  in  America,  and  in  most  all  of  it  in  India  and 
Africa.  But  in  such  dense  jungle  as  prevails  in  Siam,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java  the  sportsman  who 
ventures  after  elephant,  rhino,  buffalo,  or  wild  cattle, 
not  only  stands  a very  poor  chance  of  scoring,  but  a 
very  good  chance  of  losing  his  life.  The  reasons  are  not 
many,  but  potent — to  wit,  in  such  dense  jungle  (1)  you 
can  rarely  pick  your  shot;  (2)  you  are  always  at  a disad- 
vantage, hence  you  must  he  prepared  for  sudden  on- 
slaughts, for  a charging  beast  that  you  cannot  see,  nor 
tell  precisely  from  what  direction  it  is  coming,  until  it 
bursts  upon  you  thirty  or  twenty  or  even  many  less  feet 


away.  In  the  case  of  elephants  or  rhino,  you  are  in  the 
very  thickest  jungle,  and,  like  as  not,  sunk  half-way  to 
your  knees  in  mire.  Every  sportsman  of  heart  wants  the 
spice  of  danger  in  his  sport,  but  none  wishes  to  be  caught 
like  a rat  in  a hole  by  a charging  beast. 

In  such  jungle,  and  for  the  reasons  I have  given,  you 
must  have  a rifle  that  will  cheek  the  charge  at  least  long 
enough  to  give  you  a chance  to  get  in  a killing  shot.  For 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a charging  elephant  (Asiatic) 
presents  an  instantly  vulnerable  spot  no  larger  than  a sau- 
cer. a rhino  none  but  the  eye;  the  buffalo  holds  his  nose 
so  high  it  is  almost  impossible,  if  you  are  standing  on  an 
equal  level  with  him,  to  send  a bullet  into  his  brain,  while 
the  wild  cattle  are  most  determined  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  you,  aud  die  hard.  To  score  on  any  one  of  these 
vulnerable  spots,  under  the  conditions  of  the  beast  char- 
ging you  in  thick  jungle,  is  very  fine  shooting,  and  entire- 
ly beyond  the  average  sportsman,  or  indeed  the  average 
rifle.  Therefore,  if  you  want  an  equal  chance  in  the  game 
—and  there  is  no  sport  in  any  game  if  you  have  not  at 
least  a fighting  chance — you  must  have  a gun  shooting 
sufficient  lead  witli  such  force  that  the  impact  of  the  ball 
will  bring  the  charging  beast  to  his  knees,  and  give  you 
an  instant’s  time  to  put  in  another  ball  where  it  will  do 
the  most  harm. 

It  is  well  enough  at  the  annual  club  dinner  to  talk  of 
the  shock  and  the  penetration  of  the  small  bore,  hut  un- 
der the  conditions  I have  cited  you  want  extraordinary 
smashing  quality.  You  must  get  the  beast  down,  and  at 
once.  In  fact,  at  all  times,  and  in  whatever  position  you 
find  yourself,  when  the  opportunity  comes  for  shooting, 
unless  you  can  put  your  small  bullet  into  the  brain  of  the 
elephant  you  will  not  bring  him  down,  and  not  invariably 
either  the  rhino  or  buffalo  or  wild-ox  by  a well-placed 
shoulder  shot. 

The  .50-100-450  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  shooting 
of  the  comparatively  small  calibres  (comparatively  when 
discussed  by  the  side  of  such  heavy  bores  ns  the  4,  8.  10, 
and  12).  and  yet  I put  three  .50-100-450  metal-patch,  solid, 
lead-pointed  bullets  into  an  elephant,  two  directly  hack 


of  his  fore  leg,  a trifle  below  where  it  joins  the  hotly,  and 
he  carried  them  off  swiftly.  He  left  some  blood,  which 
I followed  for  two  days,  and  he  may  have  died  eventu- 
ally, hut  if  so  that  is*  the  more  argument  against  the 
smaller  calibres.  I put  two  full-metal  .50-calibre  bullets 
and  three  full-metal  from  the  high  velocity  .30-40  smoke- 
less into  and  also  directly  behind  the  shoulder  of  a rhino 
swimming  across  a river,  and  yet  he  kept  on  and  disap- 
peared into  the  jungle  on  the  other  side,  although  he  got 
out  of  the  water,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  some  difficulty; 
and  perhaps  if  1 could  have  crossed  the  stream,  which 
w’as  about  thirty -five  yards  wide  and  a raging,  swollen 
torrent,  I might  have  secured  him.  I put  one  full-metal 
.50  ball  into  the  shoulder,  and  one  half-metal  patch,  solid, 
lead-point  immediately  behind  the  shoulder  of  a bison, 
and  it  rushed  me  so  close  I thought  my  days  of  big-game 
shooting  mimliered. 

I was  curious  about  the  .30-40  high-velocity  gun,  and 
made  many  experiments;  and  though  its  execution  with 
the  half-metal  patch,  solid  lead-point  was  all  that  could  he 
desired  on  such  game  as  deer  and  small  bear,  it  was  useless 
for  elephant,  rhino,  buffalo,  wild  cattle,  unless,  of  course, 
a head  shot  offered.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  this  .30-40,  and  indeed  all  high-velocity  small- 
calibre  rifles,  that  the  motion  set  up  in  the  molecules  of 
tissue  of  the  animal  shot  was  so  great  that  it  continued 
to  other  tissue  contiguous,  and  so  an  enormous  shock 
was  given,  due  to  the  greatly  increased  velocity  of  the 
small  bullet.  But  it  is  yet  to  be  proven — certainly  my 
experiments  do  not  establish  it — that  there  is  any  myste- 
rious or  deadly  shocking  power  due  to  vibration  set  up 
by  the  small  bullet  on  its  way  through  the  animal. 

It  is  apparent,  if  shock  is  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  tissue  moved,  that  a small  bullet  passing  through  a 
body  does  not  move  as  much  tissue  as  a large  one  passing 
along  the  same  line.  So  far  as  mere  bullet  is  concerned, 
that  one  which  uses  up  all  of  its  velocity  inside  of  the 
skin  of  an  animal  gives  the  greatest  shock  and  has  the 
deadliest  effect,  the  velocities  being  the  same  or  nearly  so. 

If  the  brain  could  always  be  reached,  the  .80-40  would 
be  as  deadly  as  thg  largest  bore;  but  although  lucky  shots 
sometimes  give  unwarranted  confidence  in  a gun,  the  fact 
is  that  for  the  dangerous  game  of  the  East  the  only  de- 
pendable weapon  is  one  of  the  laree  bores  that  run  from 
12  to  4,  and  may  be  chosen  according  to  one’s  fancy  and 
judgment  based  on  experience,  for  practical  experience  is 
the  only  trustworthy  guide  in  the  matter.  For  my  part. 


were  I to  make  another  hunt  in  the  dense  jungles  of  the 
Far  East,  my  armory  should  consist  of  a double  - barrel 
8 bore  (8-240-1150),  rifled  for  about  six  inches  at  the  end 
of  the  barrels,  and  hearing  rifle-sights,  and  a 12-bore  “par- 
adox ” for  close  jungle  work  with  tiger  and  leopard,  and 
because  it  is  equally  good  shooting  shot,  but  I do  not  care 
for  the  12-bore  rifle.  My  experience  with  it  was  not  pleas- 
ing, and  rather  convinced  me  that  the  ball  is  too  heavy 
for  the  amount  of  powder  burned. 

I should  always  have  both  guns  with  me  in  the  jungle, 
using  the  12  bore  if  luck  gave  me  a head  shot,  the  8-bore 
if  only  a body  or  shouldershot  presented,  and  relying  upon 
the  hitter  gun  to  slop  charging  elephants,  rhino,  buffalo, 
and  wild  cattle.  1 should  take  also  a .50-100-450— one  of 
the  strongest  and  smoothest  shooting  rifles  I have  ever 
used— but  I should  not  take  it  into  such  dense  jungle  as  I 
visited. 

Noihing  could  induce  me  to  use  express  bullets  or  bul- 
lets hollowed  to  any  degree. 

Hnd  I needed  convincing  evidence  (which  I did  not)  of 
the  untrustworthiness  of  so-called  express  bullets,  my  trip 
to  the  Far  East  has  provided  it.  Among  oilier  proofs,  I 
handled  the  skull  of  a tiger  which  had  killed  one  of  two 
men  who  went  on  foot  to  wait  for  him  at  a drinking  pool. 
The  man  who  paid  for  his  sport  with  his  life  used  a double- 
barrel  .577  express.  He  missed  with  his  first  barrel,  and 
the  second  struck  the  tiger  on  the  ridge  of  the  eye,  ex- 
ploding, and  blowing  the  eye  out,  but  not  even  stunning 
the  tiger,  which  was  on  top  of  the  man  before  the  latter 
could  reload  and  before  the  second  sportsman  could  use 
his  two  shots  to  advantage.  A solid  lead  bullet  would 
have  penetrated  to  the  brain.  The  express-bullet  hardly 
left  its  mark  on  the  tiger’s  skull. 

The  .577  is  well  thought  of  in  the  East  by  English  sports- 
men, but  I consider  the  .50-100-450  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  I should  use  it,  because  it  is  much  more 
accurately  sighted,  and  could  outshoot  the  .577  at  all  dis- 
tances Iteyond  100  yards;  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ns 
killing  ns  the  .577.  is  less  bulky,  and  you  have  four  shots 
without  reloading,  for  two  in  the  .577.  None  the  less,  I like 
the  .577  very  much,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  have  one  in  your  armory  as  a substi- 
tute in  case  the  .50  got  out  of  order.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  simple  shot- 
gun mechanism  of  the  .577-168-590  wins 
many  a sportsman  setting  out  for  the 
jungle  who  is  not  qualified  to  repair  the 
..50  in  case  of  accident. 

To  illustrate  how  in  the  hunting  field 
all  preconceived  theories  and  notions  are 
at  times  severely  twisted,  it  just  so  hap- 
pens that  the  gun  which  dealt  the  final 
killing  shot  to  both  the  elephant  nnd  the 
rhino  of  my  bag  was  the  .50-100-450  full 
metal-patch  bullet.  But  on  each  occa- 
sion I had  already  put  two  12-bore  bul- 
lets into  the  animals;  in  one  instance  be- 
cause I could  not  get  a head  shot,  and 
therefore  did  not  use  the  .50,  and  in  the 
other  because  I had  the  12»bore  in  hand 
on  sighting  the  rhino,  and  had  no  time 
to  change  guns,  and  was  too  uncertain 
of  my  aim  with  a strange  and  indiffer- 
ently sighted  gun  to  try  for  his  head. 
On  both  occasions  I fell  hack  on  the  .50 
because  tlie  shells  jammed  in  the  12-bore 
(an  old  one  and  out  of  repair)  and  I could 
not  get  them  out.  The  elephant  was 
charging  one  of  my  trackers,  and  gave 
me  a fine  view  of  his  head  for  an  instant, 
my  ball  going  in  at  his  ear  and  out  at 
the  opposite  temple,  and  he  dropped  in- 
stantly, much  to  the  relief  of  my  tracker 
— not  to  mention  myself. 

There  was  even  more  of  a personal 
element  in  the  conflict  with  the  rhino, 
for  he  was  charging  me  after  receiving  two  12-bore 
balls  as  near  ns  I could  put  them  into  the  fold 
which  is  just  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  the  part  most 
vulnerable  next  to  the  eyes  and  around  the  ears.  I was 
standing  ou  a little  knoll  composed  of  earth,  decaying  tin 
dergrowth,  and  fallen  timber.  As  the  rhino  charged  at 
me  over  this  he  scattered  the  timber  and  rolled  me  over 
one  side  down  the  knoll.  Fortunately  for  me,  I tumbled 
off  to  the  leeward  side,  and  the  rhino,  losing  my  wind  as 
well  as  sight  of  me,  held  his  course.  Meantime  I had 
clung  to  my  rifle,  and  regnined  my  feet  in  much  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  tell  it.  The  rhino  was  not  over  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  away,  and  going  from  me,  when  I put  in  a .50 
bullet  directly  behind  his  ear,  and  he  collapsed  without 
even  the  customary  and  very  ridiculous  little  squeal  with 
which  he  usually  announces  a mortal  hurt. 

With  the  exception  of  the  crocodile,  into  the  side  of 
whose  ugly  head  I made  a great  hole  with  the  12-bore — 
aud  the  peacock,  to  get  which  I sat  up  under  his  roosting- 
trec  all  night,  and  brought  down  with  the  .30-40  at  day- 
break— ana  the  wild  ox,  called  bison,  which  I dropped 
with  an  8-bore  iu  Burmah,  and  the  python.  I scored  the 
balance  of  my  bag  with  the  .50.  The  peacock,  bv-the- 
way.  was  a surprise  to  me.  He  is  a very  wary  bird,  and 
most  difficult  to  get.  He  spends  the  day  on  the  ground, 
though  never  seen,  nnd  at  dusk  roosts  in  the  lop  of  the 
highest  tree  lie  can  find.  Your  only  way  of  killing  him 
is  to  find  his  roosting-tree  at  night* and  sit  up  under  it 
until  daylight.  Often  even  then  he  discovers  you  nnd  is 
off,  nnd  he  flies  fast  and  far. 

Despite  it  being  the  most  unhealthful  time  of  the  year 
to  venture  into  the  jungle,  I was  not,  from  first  to  last,  so 
affected  by  fever  or  dysentery  as  seriously  to  interfere 
witli  my  hunting,  although  I acknowledge  attacks  of  boili 
kept  me  decidedly  seedy  a great  deal  of  the  time.  I at- 
tribute my  immunity  from  the  prostration  that  befalls 
so  many  who  enter  the  jungle  at  this  season  to  extreme 
watchfulness  over  my  diet,  unrelnxing  precaution — such 
ns  sleeping  off  the  ground  nnd  witli  the  smoke  of  a fire 
blowing  over  me,  boiling  all  water  and  filtering  it  before 
using,  and  drinking  blackest  and  strongest  coffee  before 
stirring  about  in  the  morning — and  to  temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  nnd  in  medicine  taking.  I did  not  keep 
myself  stuffed  with  quinine,  as  I was  advised  io  do.  and 
thus  deaden  my  system  to  its  influence.  I took  quinine 
when  I needed  it,  nnd  not  otherwise. 

On  Siiipiioari>,  Red  Ska,  March  .1,  1898. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day adopted  a joint  resolution  directing  the 
President  to  intervene  at  once  to  stop  the 
war  in  Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
permanent  peace  there,  and  establishing 
by  the  free  action  of  the  people  thereof 
a stable  and  independent  government  of 
their  own,  and  authorizing  him  “ to  use 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  ” to  these  ends.  On  Saturday  night 
the  Senate  voted  to  substitute  for  this  a se- 
ries of  resolutions  declaring  the  people  of 
Cuba  free  and  independent,  recognizing  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  as  the  lawful  government, 
demanding  that  Spain  withdraw  her  army 
and  navy  from  Cuba,  directing  the  Pres- 
ident to'  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  these  res- 
olutions into  effect,  disclaiming  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  our  government  to 
exercise  sovereignty  over  the  island,  and 
assertiug  its  intention  to  leave  the  control  of 
the  island  to  its  people.  When  this  sub- 
stitute came  back  to  the  House,  the  House 
voted  to  strike  out  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cuban  people  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Cuban  republic.  The 
probability  is  that  the  Senate  will  concede 
the  amendments  made  by  the  House  and 
send  the  resolutions  to  the  President,  who 
will  sign,  although  their  phraseology  is  not 
in  all  respects  wlmt  he  has  desired. 

Francis  E.  Leupp. 
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Luxurious  Writing! 


The  skin  ought  to  be 
clear ; there  is  nothing 
strange  in  a beautiful  face. 

If  we  wash  with  proper 
soap,  the  skin  will  be  open 
and  clear,  unless  the 
health  is  bad.  A good 
skin  is  better  than  a 
doctor. 

The  soap  to  use  is 
Pears’;  no  free  alkali  in  it. 
Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


travel  stained,  mud 
splattered,  gray  with 
dust  and  Bhabby  look- 
ing, can  be  made  to 
look  as  good  as  new 
with  a little 


$1.30  per  box  of  i gross.  Assorted  sample  box  of  34  pens  Pot 
35  cts.,  post  free  from  all  stationers,  or  wholesale  0/ 
H.BAINBR1DGB  *CO.,  99  William  Street,  EDWARD  KIMI'TON.48  John  Street 
Tower  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  *>6  Brnntlu.iy,  New  York. 

I.  b.  L1WINCOTT  * Co..  -15  Marita  Street.  Philadelphia. 
HOOPER,  LEWIS  & CO..  8 Milk  Street,  Bouton. 

A.  C.  M'ClUKG  be  CO..  117  Wabnsh  Avenue.  Chicago. 
BROWN  Bros.,  Um„  <8  King  Street,  Toronto 


Polishes  leather  and 
*H  HHH  softens  It.  Gives  It  the 
v IflB  lustre  it  had  when  It  left 
I HBlB  the  makers'  hands.  Good 
J ■H9S  for  any  kind  of  lent  her. 
) I WISSjI  any  kind  of  shoes.  Sold 
■ rV^S]  by  nil  dealer*.  Mude 

I I by  the  mu  kern  of  the 

1 famous  Vlcl  Kid. 

WDEuQflH  An  illustrated  hook  of  in- 
CSdSCsE*  at  ruction— " How  to  buy  and 
Bare  for  your  Shore,’’  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  U.  FOKKDEKEK,  Philadelphia. 


7000  BICYCLES 

carried  over  from  1W7  mu*f 

^s.sr«arat^K 

equipment,  (martin- 

mw. *A-  7?  to  *17. 09. 


klemington 

Standard  Typewriter. 


Bv  mall,  If  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cts. 
Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap.  10  cts. 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cts. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cts. 
Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cts. 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers’), 


myvlrivdf  c\  ,1  \j/f  Hr  ship  on  approval  irit 
wy/l  VV3y  ^-3SpBM)ni/I  n rent  payment.  Wri 
■"^SF^Mor  bargain  list  and  art  catalog! 
..wVTPB*  model*.  BICYCLE  FREE! 
Season  to  advertise  them.  Send  for  one.  Rider  agen 
Wanted.  Learn  bow  to  Earn  u Bley  ele  and  make  mone 
MEAll  CYCLE  CO.,  *K1  Ave.  K,  Chicago. 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  & Benedict, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOHMER 


Patronize  American  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX’S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

a.— The  buying  public  will  pleas* 
genuine  SOHMER  Plano  with 
Hiding  mime  of  a cheap  grade. 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor 

ninncADD^pfipYE 

;-felt  want.  Sold  by 
1 leading  physicians. 


"OTTgiraal  from 
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Cbc  Only » * * 
naphtha  Caunch 

Nearly  3000  in  Use 

Over  10  years’  experience  proved  their 
superiority  in  Safety,  Simplicity,  Dura- 
bility, and  Economy. 

STEAM,  SAIL,  AND 
AUXILIARY 

yacim 

MARINE  ENGINES  AND 
BOILERS 

Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co., 
and  Charles  L.  Seabury  & Co., 

Consolidated, 

MORRIS  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


financial 

Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 

travelers’ 
Xettersof  Credit 

Available  In  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST..  K.  C. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Carpets,  Upholstery. 

Country  House  Furnishings. 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Mattings. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Muslin  Draperies,  Chintzes, 
Beds  and  Bedding, 

5oicadw(Xij  c&\<) 

NEW  YORK, 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  RIDE  A 


Crescent  Bicycle 

Tli*»  PRICE  ns  well  as  the  QUALITY 
is  guaranteed.  If  you  buy  a Crescent 
you  will  never  be  annoyed  by  having 
a duplicate  of  your  wheel  advertised 
at  department-store  prices.  Crescents 
are  sold  through  bicycle  dealers  only. 
strt  Catalogue,  -with  “ Care  of  the  Wheel,"  FREE. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 

CHICAGO.  Makers.  NEW  YORK. 


Daphv  pneumatic 

■ 1 y BICYCLE  SADDLES 

sell  for  from  $1  to  $2  more  than  other  sad- 
dles. They  cost  the  difference  to  make  and 
are  worth  it.  Send  for  “Saddle  Philosophy,” 
and  have  it  proven  to  you.  No  matter  what 
saddle  you  are  riding,  we  want  you  to  ride  the 
“Perry”  for  two  weeks.  It  won’t  cost 
you  a cent,  and  you  needn’t  buy  the  saddle 
unless  you  feel  that  you  can’t  get  along  with- 
outit.  Send  us  $4,  giving  us  an  idea  whether 
you  are  small,  medium  or  large,  and  we  will 
send  saddle  prepaid,  and  after  two  weeks 
trial  if  you  are  dissatisfied  return  the  saddle, 
and  we  will  refund  the  money 


HARRIS  TOY  CO.,  Dept.  E, Toledo,  Ohio. 


TUC  U AID  2 7 th  Ed.,  25c.  (or  stamps). 
1 ■»  FI  A I K Why  it  Falls  Off,  Turns 
Grey, and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.H  AKLEY  BARKER. 

A.  \.  LONG  & CO..  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

“ Every  one  should  read  this  little  book.”— Athenaum. 


SURBRUG'S 

OOLDEIi  SCEPTRE 

The  mail’s  smoke  that  women 
like,  for  if  smells  Jjood. 


Digitized  by 


Jfa  ffiksMiafcr  d'hnk 

A Chapter  of  Values 

From  the  Dress=Goods  Counters 

This  small-type  detail  is  rather  a hard  thing  to  read,  but  there’s  much 
of  interest  and  profit  in  it  to  the  readers  who  understand  goods  and 
who  know  regular  figures.  Look  over  that  which  follows,  and  prove 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  more  than  merely  less  prices  to  be 
inquired  into.  Style  counts  for  much— we  think  it  counts  for  most. 
Originality  and  novelty  are  important,  and  the  element  of  exclusiveness, 
which  prevents  your  being  duplicated  at  every  corner,  is  a strong  feature 
with  us.  You  will  note  that  it  is  a diverse  assortment,  in  which  prices 
run  from  pennies  to  dollars.  But  all  those  elements  are  considered  in 
each,  whatever  the  price.  The  mail-order  people  are  ready  with  samples 
for  you,  of  all  or  anything. 


BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  SICILIANS 

36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  28c. 

36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  37$c. 

36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  50c. 

42-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  65c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  75c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  §1. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  §1.25. 

52-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian,  at 

75c- 

50  inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian,  at 
90c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian,  at 
$1.10. 

56-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian,  at 
^r.50. 

36-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  37jc. 

38-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  50c. 

44-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  65c. 

44-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  75c. 

48  inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  $r. 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS 

Two  popular  stuffs  ; big  values  at  little 
cost. 

38-inch  all-wool  Challis,  at  31c. ; worth 
40c. 

50  inch  all-wool  Storm  Serge,  at  50c ; 
worth  65c. 

BLACK  NOVELTY  STUFFS 

Silk  ribbon  taffeta  bayadere  plaid  grena- 
dine Epingline,  at  $4.50. 

Silk-and-wool  gafize  Crepon,  with  baya- 
dere cords,  at  *4 

Silk-and-wool  crocodile  Crepon,  at  $4. 

Silk-and-wool  escurial  lace  Crepon, 
with  bayadere  cords,  at  $4. 

Silk  - figured  iron  - frame  Grenadine, 
at  $3. 

Knotted  silk  ribbon  stripe  gauze  Crepon, 
at  $3. 

And  a silk  crocodile  Crepon,  that  is 
light  as  zephyr  ; the  crepon  held  in 
place  by  ingenious  little  meshes  on 
the  back  of  the  goods  ; price,  $1  a 
yd.  Value,  $1.25. 


SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 

Fancy  bordered  Ginghams,  37J0. 

Loop-corded  plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 

Fancy  corded  plaid  Ginghams,  25c. 

Bright  Tartan-plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 

Fancy  stripe-plaid  Ginghams,  20c. 

Plaid  and  Check  Ginghams  (light  and 
dark),  22c. 

Fancy  corded  check  and  stripe  Madras, 
25c. 

Bright  plaid  Cheviots,  35c. 

Plaid  and  stripe  Toile  du  Nord  (Linen 
Ginghams),  25c.  and  45c. 

AMERICAN  GINGHAMS 

Plaid  and  stripe  Ginghams,  at  6Jc.,  8$c., 
9c.,  12 |c. , 15c.,  and  25c.  a yard.  All 
these  are  extra  good  values — the  first 
two  especially. 

Bright  Tartan-plaid  Cheviots,  at  25c. 

Shirting  and  Shirt-Waist  styles  in  beau- 
tiful Cheviots,  all  exclusive  patterns — 
toe.,  I2je.,  15c.,  25c. 

Shirt  - Waist  and  Shirting  patterns  in 
pretty  Madrases,  at  18c.  and  25c. 
These  are  two  striking  values,  and 
the  pattern-selection  is  very  large. 

PRINTED  COTTONS 

I2$c.  Printed  Lawns,  at  7c. 

I2^c.  Printed  Lawns,  at  10c. 

Printed  Dimities,  at  I2$c. 

Printed  figured  Swisses,  at  I2^c. 

Printed  dotted  Swisses,  at  15c. 

Printed  stripe  Organdies,  at  18c. 

Printed  Organdie,  at  17c.  and  25c. 

Printed  Cheviot,  at  25c. 

Printed  Irish  linen  Lawns,  at  25c.  and 
31c. 

Printed  Irish  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Printed  F'rench  Organdie  Lisse,  at 
35c. 

Printed  French  Organdie  Raye,  at 
37jc. 

Printed  French  Organdie  Carreaux,  at 
37ic. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(•Please  address  exacUy  as  above) 


Fork  Grown  Safety 

!The  hollow-arch  drop-forged  fork  ( 
crown  of  the  Waverley  is  a triumph  1 
of  mechanical  skill — the  strongest  Q 
yet  devised.  T 

aver  Icy 

Bicycles  stzt 


1 Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To&,KE.iTA<,GhT 

steAH*  k||Pk,  /89a 

?0'(ENTU^fiEADU^T 


-THE 

205?  CENTURY 

^<cyclo| 


I*  A 
POOD  ONE. 


ESTERBROOKS 


STEEL  PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 


048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

! Ask  your  Stationer  for  ‘ ESTERBROOK’S” 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.. 

’’tfr'igTKal  Vi  m ***  *• " 
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1st  u.  s.  artillery  at  key  west  rarracks-the  new  guard 

MARCHING  ON. 


THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  “ DETROIT,"  ‘CINCINNATI,”  AND  ‘ NASHVILLE" 
VISIT  THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  “PURITAN." 


BARRACK  ROOM,  1st  U.  S.  ARTILLERY-A  MOSQUITO-BAR  WITH  EVERY  COT. 


ON  BOARD  THE  PURITAN  ’’—LETTERS  FROM  HOME. 


WITH  OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AT  KEY  WEST. — Vikws  by  Jamks  Burton,  Spkcial  I’hotocjraphkr  kor  “ Harpkii’s  Wkkkly.” 


r 
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In  the  Event  of  War 


i 

i 

* 

l 

t 


with  Spain 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

will  be  represented  at  the  front  by  a brilliant  staff  of  artists  and  correspondents. 
Rufus  F.  Zogbaum,  Frederic  Remington,  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  W.  A.  Rogers, 
and  others  have  been  engaged  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Forces  in  the  field.  No  other  illustrated  periodical  will  possess  equal  facilities 
for  accurately  and  artistically  portraying  the  manoeuvres  and  battles  in  which 
our  Navy  and  Army  may  engage. 

Among  our  special  correspondents  will  be  John  R.  Spears,  with  the  North 
Atlantic  fleet,  now  stationed  at  Key  West;  O.  K.  Davis,  with  the  Flying  Squadron; 
and  Harold  Martin,  who,  from  headquarters  at  St.  Thomas,  will  follow  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  West  Indies. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY  will  have  with  the  fleets  and  armies  all  the  facilities 
that  are  permitted  by  the  Government. 


* 
i 
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LONDON. 

April  2,  1SV8. 

Before  this  letter  readies  you  so  much  will  have  hap- 
pened that  comments  on  the  politics  of  the  situation  would 
be  of  no  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Weekly.  I have 
gathered,  however,  some  facts  which  may  not  be  known 
in  America  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Europe.  Of  Eng- 
lish sympathy  there  is  no  doubt.  Here  is  an  example. 
The  reported  sale  to  Spain  by  Mr.  McCalmont  of  his 
magnificent  yacht  excites  grave  disapproval,  especially 
among  the  working-classes.  Although  the  United  States 
have  probably  an  easy  task  before  them,  so  far  as  the 
defeat  of  Spain  is  concerned,  the  feeling  is  geueral,  if 
not  universal,  in  England  that  both  publicly  and  privately 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  under  anv  misconception  as  to  the  reality  of  British 
sympathy.  This  is  why  the  sale  of  Mr.  McCalmont’s 
yacht  is  resented.  In  France,  notwithstanding  the  histor- 
ical friendship  between  the  two  great  republics,  the  Rus- 
sian alliance,  no  less  than  community  of  race,  impels  the 
French  people  to  side  with  Spain  rather  than  with  Amer- 
ica. Austria  and  Russia  are  of  course  philo- Spaniards; 
while  the  Kaiser  and  his  countrymen  regard  the  fall  of 
another  dynasty  in  Europe  as  hostile  to  their  interests. 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  United  States  have  but 
one  sincere,  convinced  friend  in  Europe.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  American  Union  stands  in  no  need  of  help 
or  friendship.  Dim  echoes  of  long  centuries  of  strife  with 
Spain  are  now  faintly  heard  in  the  unanimous  chorus  of 
sympathy  felt  by  the’vast  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
for  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Conversation  with  naval  experts  on  the  subject  of  the 
maritime  branch  of  the  conttict  reveals  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  coal  factor  in  the  struggle.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Spain  has  any  large  supply  of  coal  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gallantry  and 
dash  of  American  commanders  will  destroy  any  stores  of 
coal  that  Spain  may  happen  to  possess.  If  this  be  done, 
the  Spanish  fleet  will  be  equally  effective  whether  at  the 
top  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

There  is,  unhappily,  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  mortal 
nature  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  illness.  He  is  suffering  from 
necrosis  of  the  nasal  bone.  Pain,  which  has  been  almost 
incessant,  refuses  to  yield  to  the  remedies  administered. 
That  the  evening  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  should  be  thus 
clouded  with  physical  pain  touches  the  hearts  of  his  most 
inveterate  political  opponents — indeed,  of  the  whole  world 
of  English-speaking  men — with  a personal  sense  of  sorrow. 
Needless  to  say  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bearing  his  burden  with 
dignity  and  composure.  Unable  to  read,  he  finds  his  prin- 
cipal solace  in  music.  One  of  his  family  plays  to  him  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  day.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
Bournemouth  in  search  of  the  relief  that  did  not  come,  his 
chief  delight  was  in  listening  first  to  Lady  Halle  and  then 
to  Mile.  Janothn,  who  came  on  different  evenings  and 
played  to  him  at  the  villa.  It  is  said  that  the  ministra- 
tions of  these  kindly  ladies  soothed  his  pain  as  no  medica- 
ment could  have  done.  Duriug  the  rumors  of  war  and 
the  rumbling  of  earthquake  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  touching  to  note  the  sympathy  with  which  the  Enirlish 
pc  iple  are  unanimously  inspired  at  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  sinking  into  the  grave  while  afflicted  with  acute 
physical  pain.  He  is  fully  aware  of  his  condition,  ns  he 
insisted  on  the  doctors  telling  him  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth.  Dr.  Ilabcrshon,  who  has  replaced  the  late  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke  as  his  physician  in  chief,  once  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  best  patient  he  has  ever  had, 
hut  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  always  insists  on 
knowing  the  reason  of  everything  that  was  done.  When 
his  intelligence  is  convinced,  his  docility  in  complying 
with  doctors’  orders  is  exemplary. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  left  London'  for  the  Riviera  this 
week,  is,  I understand,  in  worse  health  than  is  publicly 
believed.  Repeated  attacks  of  influenza,  overwork,  and 
the  abiding  sorrow  of  Lady  Salisbury’s  ill  health  have 
undermined  a constitution  never  strong  at  the  best  of 
times.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  old.  Lord  Salisbury  takes 
little  or  no  exercise.  He  drives  everywhere;  and  I re- 
member the  late  Lord  Granville’s  cheery  warning  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  if  he  continued  to  use  his  brougham 
as  much  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  not  only  his 
health,  but  the  interests  of  the  state  would  suffer.  The 
departure  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  produced  outspoken 
criticism  on  the  subject  of  his  retention  of  the  Premier- 
ship and  the  Foreign  - Secretaryship.  It  is,  indeed,  ex- 
traordinary  to  the  ordinary  man  that  in  the  vast  circle  of 
the  British  Empire  there  is  no  spot  to  which  the  sovereign, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  heir-apparent,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  cabinet  Committee  on  Defence  could  repair,  in  order 
to  recruit  their  health,  without  resorting  to  the  territory 
of  the  one  power  with  whom  England  might  be  at  war 
to-morrow.  Much  feeling  wras  expressed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Queen’s  recent  departure  for  Nice.  The  newspa- 
pers were  too  discreet  to  say  anything  in  the  matter.  The 
opinion  in  society,  however,  was  widespread  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better,  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
with  France,  had  her  Majesty  gone  to  Italy  or  Malta  in 
search  of  the  sun.  Serious  negotiations,  involving  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  could  scarcely  be  conducted  with 
the  sovereign  on  French  soil.  If  war  were  to  break  out, 
her  Majesty  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  chivalrous 
French  nation  every  courtesy,  and  no  doubt  her  special 
train  homewards  would  be  attended  . by  the  President  him- 
self, who,  with  his  most  courtly  bow,  would  assure  the 
Queen,  as  he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage  at  Cherbourg, 
that  the  French  republic  does  not  make  war  upon  a lady. 
Still,  that  is  not  the  point.  France  has  defiantly  broken 
treaties,  occupied  British  territory,  excluded  our  trude,  and 
committed  unpardonable  aggressions.  Is  it  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  a great  nation,  thus  flouted,  that  its  sover- 
eign, its  Premier.  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  President,  and 
the  heir  to  the  throne  should  all  be  guests  of  France? 
There  is.  however,  a rumor  that  our  troubles  with  France 
are  on  the  eve  of  adjustment.  Late  last  night,  or  rather 
early  this  morning,  I was  informed  by  one  of  the  respon- 
sible authorities  that  France  would  reluctantly  evacuate 
Boussa,  but  asked  for  time,  in  order  to  save  her  “face,” 
until  uftcr  the  elections. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  tenure  of  both  his  offices  is  near  its 
end.  He  may  return  for  a little  while,  or  he  may  not,  but 


the  feeling  of  the  nation  is  roused  at  the  visible  disabili- 
ties under  which  England  is  suffering  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's incapacity  to  do  forty-eight  hours’  work  in  the 
course  of  a single  day.  The  results  of  his  Foreign-Secre- 
taryship have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  English 
pride.  On  acceding  to  office  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that  we  were  to  “ open  new  markets  for  ourselves  among 
the  half-civilized  or  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.” 
We  have  not  secured  new  markets.  In  Tunis  and  in 
Madagascar  old  markets  have  been  lost.  Our  diplomacy 
has  been  generally  at  fault.  An  arrangement  witli  Russia 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  her  advance  in  the  Far  East  would 
have  been  as  statesmanlike  ns  it  was  feasible.  At  an 
earlier  stage  moderate  concessions  would  have  contented 
her.  Nothing  was  done.  She  has  now  acquired  a Cron- 
stadt  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  virtually  annexing  Manchuria, 
has  slummed  the  open  door  in  our  face. 

Six  problems  of  the  first  importance  huve  occupied  the 
Foreign  Office  since  Lord  Salisbury  acceded  to  power. 
He  transferred  to  France,  without  consideration,  the  Brit- 
ish portion  of  Siam  across  the  Mekong.  He  permitted 
France  to  annex  Madagascar,  to  close  the  market  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stutes,  and  to  destroy  much  of  the 
result  of  sixty  years  of  Protestant  missionary  labors.  In 
Tunis,  he  surrendered  the  commercial  treaty  with  the  Bey 
without  compensation,  and  thus  allowed  the  one  effective 
weapon  for  use  against  France  in  the  Egyptian  question 
to  slip  out  of  his  hands.  On  the  upper  Nile,  he  has  ceded 
to  Abyssinia  a large  slice  of  southern  Somaliland,  while 
the  French  are  being  allowed  to  make  “effective  occu- 
pation ” of  our  sphere  of  influence  on  the  upper  Nile,  not- 
withstanding the  declarations  of  the  late  and  present 
governments  that  the  interference  of  the  French  in  that 


LIEUT. -COLON EL  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS,  STATE  OF 
WASHINGTON. 

Member  of  Hie  House  of  Representatives  from  Washington. 

“ I shall,  as  heretofore,  fight  any  organization  composed  of 
gilded  military  satraps,  on  the  one  baud,  and  tasselled  society  sap- 
heads  on  the  other." 

— From  his  Speech  against  the  Regular  A liny. —[See  Page  3S6.] 


region  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.  In  China, 
the  doctrine  of  the  “open  door”  has  been  proclaimed  with 
a flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  gov- 
ernment. The  seizure  of  Kiao-ehau  by  Germany,  the 
Russification  of  Manchuria,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  Rus- 
sian flag  at  Port  Arthur  last  Sunday  are  a reflection  upon 
the  prescience  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  government. 
The  sixth  problem  dealt  with  by  the  Foreign  Office  is  that 
of  West  Africa,  where  France  has  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  hiulerland  of  Sierra  Leone  and  most  of  the  territory 
back  of  Lagos  and  the  Gold  Coast.  A review  of  these 
facts  shows  that  the  machinery  of  English  diplomacy  not 
only  requires,  but  will  shortly  receive,  a thorough  over- 
hauling. More  democratic  vigor  is  indispensable. 

Whether  or  not  England  is  gradually  driftiug  iuto  a 
conflict  with  Russia  and  France  as  she  drifted  into  the 
Crimean  war  is  an  open  question.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  government  and  the 
patriotic  reserve  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  public 
are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  country  is 
being  wisely  steered,  or  whether  the  illness  of  the  helms- 
man has  abandoned  the  ship  of  state  to  the  winds  and 
currents  of  chance.  Perplexity  is  widespread,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  her  Majesty’s  Opposition.  Official  utter- 
ances are  in  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  determined 


language  indulged  in  by  miuters  a few  weeks  ago.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeu,iedged  England  to  go  to 
war  in  order  to  maintain  the  * ,pen  door  ” in  China.  The 
leading  members  of  the  cabinet  dopted  the  same  line,  and 
were  unanimously  supported  by|,e  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  The  resolution  c the  House  of  Commons 
altogether  confirmed  the  positioi  adopted  by  the  Par- 
liamentary chiefs,  and  Mated  that  ‘the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  Chinese  territory  L of  vital  importance  to 
the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  British  Empire.”  Eng- 
land unlocked  the  door  of  Wiina  to  faeign  trade,  surveyed 
her  coasts,  and  drove  awaj  pirates  tom  her  seas.  The 
English  were  the  first  to  open  Chineseports  for  the  whole 
world;  they  were  the  first  to  send  steaners  up  the  water- 
ways, to  build  railways,  and  to  develop  her  mines.  Eng- 
land was  the  first  power  to  give  to  Chiut  the  nucleus  of  a 
pure  administration,  and,  bv  instituting  mi  imperial  cus- 
toms service, to  add  a princely  revenue  to  her  treasury.  So 
that,  apart  from  possessing  four-fiftts  of  theannual  trade, 
Great  Britain  has  a hereditary  right  to  maintain  the 
“open  door.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  news  that  China  con- 
cedes the  fortified  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur,  as  well  as 
Ta-lieu-wan  as  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Manchurian 
Railway,  compels  Britain  either  to  take  immediate  action 
or  to  reverse  the  drift  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  .East. 
Port  Arthur  dominates  Peking.  The  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  by  Russia,  with  the  command  of  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Liao  tung  Peninsula  and  of  the  great  grain-growing 
area  of  Bhing-king,  -would  destroy  the  balance  of  naval 
power  in  the  western  Pacific,  undermine  British  influence, 
and  menace  the  existence  of  British  and  American  com- 
merce in  that  region.  Port  Arthur  is  not  a commercial 
outlet.  Its  threatened  occupation  by  Japan  two  years 
ago  was  denounced  by  Russia  as  “ a permanent  danger  to 
the  independence  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  its  occupation 
by  Russia  is  less  a danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East 
than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Next  week, 
however,  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  make  a statement,  from  which 
we  shall  doubtless  learn  that,  rather  than  blow  open  the 
shut  door  with  gunpowder,  Britain  will  occupy  a port  or 
an  island  so  as  to  command  the  Yang-tse  Valley.  If  Rus- 
sia, established  at  Port  Arthur,  places  her  masterful  hands 
on  the  throat  of  the  empire  at  Peking,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  Russia’s  policy  will  be  to  secure  for  France  the 
territorial  concessions  in  the  south  to  which,  as  Russia’s 
henchwoman,  she  may  consider  herself  entitled  to  lay 
claim.  Moltke,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  every  war,  even 
when  successful,  to  be  a national  misfortune;  but  if  war 
was  inevitable,  he  was  for  striking  the  first  blow. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  not  known  whither  the 
China  squadron  under  Admiral  Seymour  has  gone. 
Whether  Shaughai,  Chusau,  or  Wei-hai-wei  is  to  become 
British  or  not  will  be  decided  during  the  next  few  days. 
It  is  uulikely  that,  there  will  be  war.  Russia  has  obtained 
what  she  wanted  to  obtain  without  war.  Knowing  what 
she  wants,  her  policy  is  clear,  her  actions  prompt,  defi- 
nite, and  successful.  No  statement  made  by  Mr.  Balfour 
will  remove  the  taint  of  paralysis  that  has  enfeebled  Brit- 
ish policy  in  the  Far  East.  We  are  now  in  the  position 
of  improvising  a new  policy,  and  relegating  the  policy 
of  the  “ open  door”  to  the  scrap  heap.  It  is  no  use  hav- 
ing a magnificent  navy  unless  its  masters  know  how  to 
use  it;  and  when  national  policy  vibrates  from  month  to 
month,  not  because  national  interests  have  changed,  but 
because  ministers  do  not  know  their  own  minds,  the  na- 
tion squirms. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Russia 
is  enormously  overrated.  The  army  of  bureaucrats  by 
which  she  is  governed  are  ill  paid,  ill  educated,  and  gen- 
erally corrupt.  Russia  has  no  large  middle  class  whose 
sons  can  fill  her  civil  Service  with  men  whose  integrity 
may  be  trusted,  who  are  too  proud  to  steal,  and  who  are 
not  to  be  bought  by  rajahs,  princes,  khans,  emirs,  manda- 
rins, or  contractors.  The  English  and  American  nations 
possess  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  young  men  who, 
on  a pittance  of  three  or  four  thousaud  dollars  a year, 
may  be  set  in  authority,  isolated  from  their  kind,  and 
who  may  be  trusted  to  administer  their  district  or  prov- 
ince with  diligence,  honesty,  and  virtue.  Not  so  Russia. 
The  drinking  habits  rife  in  that  country  are  practically 
the  same  as  existed  in  England  a hundred  years  ago, when 
drunkenness  at  a dinner  party  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Drunkenness  and  corruption  are  the  two  curses 
of  i he  Russian  administrative  service;  and  although  Mus- 
covite diplomacy  has  been  signally  successful,  a good 
many  of  the  executive  departments  by  land  uud  sea  may 
be  trusted  to  break  down  when  next  Russia  is  engaged  in 
a struggle  for  life.  It  is  true  that  the  drunken  nations  of 
the  earth  are  the  most  virile,  and  have  writ  their  names 
more  deeply  on  the  marble  of  history  than  the  nations  es- 
chewing wine.  But  Russia,  the  greatest  of  the  drinking 
nations,  lias  rarely  succeeded  in  war.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Pultawa,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a campaign  in 
which  Russia  has  been  effectively  successful.  The  Turk- 
ish campaign  was  a failure,  as  no  equivalent  for  the  im- 
mense loss  in  blood  and  treasure  was  received.  The  Cri- 
mean war  brought  Russia  to  her  knees;  and  believing  that 
the  moral  fibre  of  a nation  is  not  only  its  chief,  but  ori- 
ginal source  of  strength, I am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the 
next  great  struggle  with  despotic  Russia  her  feet  of  clay 
will  be  revealed.  Arnold  White. 

THE  “CARMAGNOLE.” 

A curious  and  pathetic  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
reached  in  regard  to  the  disputed  authorship  of  the  tune 
of  the  famous  Revolutionary  song  named  — which,  by- 
the-way,  was  heard  about  the  streets  significantly  during 
the  Zola  trial.  Two  women  composed  that  flippant  wnliz- 
melody,  which  the  mobs  howled  in  the  ears  of  the  doom- 
ed during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Those  two  women  were 
— oh,  tragic  irony! — Marie  Antoinette  and  the.  Princess 
de  Lamballe  — Marie  Antoinette  called  in  the  vulgar 
words  fitted  to  the  air  “ Madame  Veto.”  It  was  jotted 
down  by  the  Queen  and  her  faithful  friend,  the  Princess, 
as  a new  rigadooti  for  a ball  at  the  Trianon.  With  what 
emotions  must,  the  illustrious  and  widowed  prisoner  in  the 
cell  of  the  Conciergerie  have  heard  her  furious  enemies 
enjoying  her  own  melody,  under  such  altered  uses  and  to 
a foul  text! 
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8 PROPOSED  SERVICE  UNIFORM  FOR 

THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  proposed 
ie\\  uniform  for  the  United  States  army  and  volun- 

UnS,  !lPgeSted  '’•y.Ge,1,emI  NeIson  A.  Miles  for  ttse 
m active  service  in  the  field.  The  material  is  a 

file' 2 d"Cf’  ,h°  f,'cinS»  '<>  >>e  according  to 

the  arm  of  the  set  vice  : red  for  artillery,  yellow- for 
cavalry  and  b ue  for  infantry.  The  hat'is  of  gray 
felt.  With  hand,  cockade,  and  pompon  of  the  same 

/ cavalry8  u if  1 f"C ' Ug8’  TI,e  bonts  of  n rl ' Mery  a nd 
///  -T  col°r.  while  it  is  yet  untlecid- 

V/  1 1 • 1C  ,nf,in,r>’  w,n  wear  shortish  breech- 

V ‘h  \'Ul  ]eSS}"S*,  or  breeches  broad  in  the  main  and 
' J*111  tout’ll  tight  at  the  ankles.  The  chevrons  of 

the  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  the  same 
color  as  their  facings,  and  will  be  surmounted  with 
H.c  arms  of  the  U idled  States-a  spread  eagle  over 
lie  shield.  All  the  details  of  the  uniform  have 
m been  absolutely  settled.  The  general  idea  ap- 
peals to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fatigue  uni- 
form  worn  by  the  British  troops  in  India,  substi- 
J \he.  8lnuc*'  of  the  Daniel  Boone  period  I 

foi  the  helmet  of  the  British  troops.  1 
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WE  are  glad  to  see  from  the  proclamation 
from  the  State  Department  that  the  United 
States  is  not  to  be  guilty  of  one  barbarism  of  war, 
which  we  have  the  legal  right  to  commit,  however, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  under  which  privateering  was 
abolished  by  European  nations  except  Spain.  Our 
government  has  proclaimed  that  we  will  not  dis- 
turb neutral  goods  in  enemies’  ships,  or  enemies’ 
goods  in  neutral  ships,  except  contraband  of  war; 
although  we  are  not  bound  to  do  this  by  any  treaty 
obligations,  we  are  by  the  laws  of  civilization,  and 
if  Spain  does  not  meet  us  on  this  ground,  Europe 
may  probably  interpose,  to  this  extent  at  least,  on 
behalf  of  its  trade. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Continental  Eu- 
rope should  sympathize  with  Spain  in  the  present 
difficulty,  and  not  with  the  United  States.  This 
country  has  outraged  European  traditions  and  has 
threatened  European  colonial  holdings  on  this  side 
of  the  water;  but  there  need  be  uo  fear  that  Europe 
will  intervene  against  any  of  our  demands  or  pre- 
tensions. No  European  country  wants  our  enmity, 
and  all  want  our  markets.  When  the  time  for  in- 
tervention comes  it  will  be  Spain  that  must  yield 
to  the  demands  of  Continental  Europe,  and  not  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  moral  sympathy  is  con- 
cerned, however,  whatever  that  may  mean,  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  England.  If  we  are 
to  trust  newspaper  reports  at  all,  even  the  South 
American  republics,  including  Argentina,  prefer 
Spain  to  us,  mainly,  we  fancy,  because  we  have 
made  commercial  war  upon  them,  as  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  presume  that  the  statement  of  the  Queen- 
Regent,  in  her  address  from  the  throne  to  the 
Cortes  on  Wednesday  last,  not  only  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  Spanish  government  and  people,  but 
also  the  belief  of  most  of  the  Continental  powers  of 
Europe.  We  have  given  evidence  that  annexa- 
tion is  not  popular  in  this  country  by  the  pressure 
that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate,  result- 
ing in  the  defeat  of  the  resolution  annexing  Ha- 
waii. We  have  also  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
Congress  which  declares  war  upon  Spain  that  we 
disclaim  “any  disposition  or  intention  to  exercise 
sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  isl- 
and, except  for  the  pacification  thereof.”  We  owe 
'it  to  ourselves  to  fulfil  this  promise  in  letter  and 
in  spirit.  The  republic  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war 
for  greed.  It  is  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  thought  and  the  passion  of  the 
people,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  designs 
of  certain  scheming  politicians,  the  people’s  purpose 
must  be  carried  out  now  and  after  the  war  shall 
come  to  an  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  will  have  a ten- 
dency to  retard,  and  perhaps  prevent,  sound  action 
on  the  currency  question.  Since  the  international 
situation  became  acute,  very  little  has  been  heard 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  the  bill  to  which  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  or  a majority  of  them,  have  agreed. 
We  trust.,  however,  that  now  that  the  business  of 
declaring  war  and  making  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant preparations  for  it  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  the  question  of  ways  and  means  comes 
to  the  front,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  more 
than  usual  vigilance  is  essential  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  sound  money.  The  existing  dis- 
organiz  ul  condition  of  our  finances  is  a legacy 
from  our  last  war,  and  if  matters  drift,  if,  in- 


deed, they  are  not  taken  in  hand  firmly  and 
in  a manner  which  will  arouse  popular  atten- 
tion and  command  popular  support,  we  shall 
again  have  the  evils  of  irredeemable  paper,  and 
what  will  then  be  the  lesser  evil,  that  of  a silver 
standard. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  House  should 
at  once  pass  a currency  bill  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  have  the  aid  of  popular  opin- 
ion on  that  subject  before  the  war  has  advanced 
very  far. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  the  military  reorganiza- 
tion that  is  suggested  by  the  new  volunteer  army 
bill,  that  after  the  trouble  with  Spain  we  will  prob- 
ably be  a stronger  military  power  than  we  have 
been,  and  that  the  influence  and  strength  of  the 
central  government  at  Washington  will  be  greatly 
increased.  If  the  country  is  to  engage  in  foreign 
wars,  it  must  of  course  have  a stronger  military 
arm  than  it  has  yet  possessed.  Jealousy  of  the 
regular  army,  when  carried  to  an  excess,  was, 
at  the  best,  a foolish  survival  of  a remote  time 
when  the  republic  was  first  established,  and 
when  regular  armies  and  monarchical  institutions 
were  essential  to  each  other;  but  it  is  clear  now 
that  the  Federal  government  cannot  depend  upon 
State  militia;  not  because  members  of  the  militia 
of  the  various  States  are  not  good  and  loyal  citi- 
zens, but  because  they  really  belong  to  the  States 
and  not  to  the  nation,  and  are  naturally  jealous 
of  their  independence  and  anxious  to  maintain 
their  own  organizations.  When  they  volunteer 
in  large  numbers  they  will  prove  again,  if  proof 
were  necessary,  the  firm  devotion  of  the  American 
citizen  to  his  government.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty encountered  if  the  President  had  tried  to 
send  the  National  Guard,  as  a National  Guard,  out 
of  the  country.  But  there  was  a question  of  law 
in  the  way,  and  questions  of  law  that  can  be  avoid- 
ed must  not  exist  to  encumber  military  operations. 
Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  the  mil- 
itary arm  of  the  central  government  must  be 
strengthened  permanently,  because  now  that  we 
have  entered  upon  war  there  is  danger  that  we 
will  get  in  the  way  of  war.  We  have  begun  to 
change  our  national  policy,  and  with  that  change 
we  must  face  its  inevitable  consequences.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  emergencies,  and  must  con- 
sent to  pay  the  cost  of  such  preparation. 

There  is  a good  deal  being  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean  in  favor  of  ah  Anglo-American  alliance. 
Baron  Pollock,  the  Corpus  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
at  Oxford,  favors  it,  as  does  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  ex- 
minister  to  England  and  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale 
University.  Such  an  alliance  is  doubtless  very 
remote,  but  the  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  a strong 
one.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  existing  European  complications,  in  which 
Great  Britain  finds  herself  involved,  therefore  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  consider  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  We  could  not,  for  in- 
stance, consent  to  follow  the  English  Jingoes  in 
their  strong  desire  to  make  war  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  free  trade  in  China.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  one  which  it  is  well  to 
consider.  Baron  Pollock  and  other  advocates  of 
it  believe  that  an  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world  would  make  for  peace.  And 
if  an  alliance  could  be  made  in  pursuance  of  which 
all  English  speaking  peoples  would  agree  that  an 
assault  by  a foreign  power  upon  one  of  them  would 
be  an  assault  upon  all,  we  doubt  not  but  war 
would  become  a very  remote  possibility,  and  that 
the  efforts  of  Continental  powers  to  limit  the  ex- 
pansion or  to  take  away  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia  and  Africa  would  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  sentimentality  in  the  ex- 
pression that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  but  we 
think  we  know  English-speaking  people,  and  we 
believe  that  if  an  alliance  shall  ever  be  made  of 
the  kind  suggested  it  will  not  be  based  wholly  upon 
sentimental  considerations,  but  largely  upon  strict- 
ly business  principles,  although  there  is  really  much 
truth  in  what  Ambassador  Hay  said  at  the  Easter 
banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London:  ‘‘The 
good  understanding  between  us  is  based  on  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  expediency.  All  who 
think  cannot  but  see  there  is  a sanction  like  that 
of  religion  which  binds  us  in  partnei’ship  in  the 
serious  work  of  the  world.” 

Not  many  American  newspapers  have  criticised 
the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  the  disaster 
to  the  Maine.  But,  there  has  been  criticism,  and 
that  of  a very  venomous  character,  its  unfairness 
being  accompanied  by  very  clever  treatment.  We 
are  convinced,  from  intimate  knowledge,  that  the 
instigation  was  conducted  by  our  ollicers  in  a 
most  dispassionate  manner,  and  that  from  as  thor- 


ough an  examination  of  the  ship  as  was  possible 
the  evidence  of  an  outside  explosion  was  convin- 
cing. The  sketch  of  the  projection  of  the  keel,  for 
instance,  showed  that  it  was  blown  upward,  and 
how  it  was  blown  upward;  and  the  sketch  of  the 
broken  keel,  which  was  made  by  diver  Olsen,  is  0? 
overshadowing  importance.  The  presumption  that 
this  board  of  officers  was  moved  by  a desire  to 
shield  brother-officers  from  a charge  of  negligence 
is  very  mean,  and  is  based  apparently  on  utter 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  American  naval  offi- 
cers. The  Maine  board  set  out  to  find  the  exact 
truth,  and  searched  for  it  from  the  evidence  which 
they  were  permitted  to  have  before  them.  They 
investigated  the  wreck  inside  and  out.  One  critic 
has  objected  that  they  did  not  find  electric  wires 
which  would  prove  the  presence  of  a mine.  It  was 
impossible,  of  course,  for  the  board  to  dredge  the 
harbor  for  wires,  because  its  jurisdiction  was  con 
fined  to  the  ship.  Another  critic  lias  objected  be- 
cause the  board  did  not  invite  tlie  Spanish  author- 
ities to  be  present  at  its  investigation.  This  ac 
cusation  is  misleading.  The  board  called  on  the 
Captain  - General,  and  it  was  expressly  arranged 
that  Spanish  officers  should  be  allowed  to  be  pres- 
ent and  bear  all  the  reports  from  the  divers;  but 
they  got  tired  the  second  day,  and  came  no  more. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  any  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced mind  that  the  report  of  the  board  is  the  hon- 
est conclusions  of  able  men  intent  only  on  doing 
their  duty,  and  to  American  minds  the  report  is 
conclusive. 

OUR  WAY  AND  EUROPE'S. 

CONGRESS  did  not  heed  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  refused  to  give 
him  another  opportunity  to  secure  by  peaceful 
methods  the  practical  or  eventual  evacuation  of 
Cuba  by  Spain.  It  insisted  that  Spain  should  go 
at  once,  and  that  Cuba  should  no  longer  remain 
even  under  her  nominal  authority.  This  meant 
war.  It  was  in  effect  an  act  of  war. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  criticising  or  question 
ing  tlie  forces  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
war.  They  were  active,  persistent,  raging  forces 
that  took  advantage,  for  their  own  ends,  of  a latent 
cause  of  war  which  need  not  have  been  aroused 
which,  indeed,  might  have  been  destroyed  peace 
fully,  and  by  the  eventual  accomplishment  of 
whak  let  us  hope,  will  be  the  speedy  end  of  war. 
For  the  moment  we  dismiss  the  politicians  who 
sought  for  party  advantage  at  the  cost  of  the  lives 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  we  dismiss  also  tlie 
meaner  creatures  who  were  for  war  for  the  sake  of 
tlie  gains  which  war  will  bring  to  their  coffers. 
We  are  content  to  stand  with  the  people,  without 
whose  aroused  and  righteous  indignation,  and 
hatred  of  brutal  tyranny,  and  love  of  human  lib- 
erty, all  the  follies  of  Jingoism,  all  the  knaveries 
of  . politics,  and  all  the  greed  of  commercial  vul- 
tures could  have  accomplished  nothing.  The  peo- 
ple who  must  fight  the  battles  of  the  war,  who 
must  die  for  the  country,  who  must  pour  out  their 
treasure,  who  must  bear  the  burdens,  command 
our  love  and  admiration,  even  when  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

The  American  people  are  at  war  because  Spain 
deserves  to  be  driven  from  the  continent.  Europe 
can  tolerate  this  relic  of  medievalism,  this  inventor 
of  the  Inquisition,  this  lover  of  bull-fights,  because 
Europe  is  tolerant  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  cruelly 
— not  only  tolerant  of  it,  but  helpful  to  it.  Nations 
that  sustain  the  Sultan  on  his  throne,  and  that  aie 
robbing  China,  and  pilfering  land  wherever  tlie  op- 
portunity for  grabbing  presents  itself,  cannot  find 
Spain  a disagreeable  neighbor,  and  perhaps  no  Eu- 
ropean power  except  England  would  have  found 
Cuba  an  unpleasant  neighbor— would  not  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  stories  of  the  starving  victims 
of  Weyler's  order,  or  by  the  knowledge  that  mur- 
der of  the  most  atrocious  kind  was  perpetrated 
there  in  the  name  of  civilized  warfare — if  there 
be  such  a thing.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  not  stand  it.  Whether  they  were 
wise  in  incurring  the  awful  material  and  moral 
cost  of  war  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  was  once  a 
question.  It  may  again  become  a question  when 
the  time  shall  return  for  dealing  once  more 
with  some  of  the  abhorrent  forces  which  have 
hastened  war.  For  tlie  moment  it  is  not  a 
question.  The  people  have  decided  that,  cost 
what  it  may,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  evils 
of  Spanish  rule  in  America,  and  not  one  America:) 
of  all  those  who  hoped  that  Spain  might  be  driven 
out  of  Cuba  without  the  exercise  of  force  by  this 
country  will  deny  that  Spain  lias  richly  earned  the 
hate  which  is  felt  and  manifested  for  her  hv  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  story  of  her  ml 
in  Cuba,  in  peace,  has  been  the  story  of  robbery  ■ 
war.  il  lias  been  the  story  of  murder.  The  jv 
of  the  United  Slates  have  had  enough  of  it. 
will  have  no  more  of  it. 
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Europe — England  excepted— criticises  both  the 
occasion  for  the  war  and  our  manners  in  entering 
upon  it.  The  occasion  for  the  war  is  indignation 
excited  by  atrocities  committed  by  Spanish  rulers 
upon  the  people  of  a neighboring  island.  Conti- 
nental Europe  says  that  we  have  an  ulterior  and 
selfish  purpose,  and  that  in  the  end  we  will  annex 
Cuba  to  the  United  States.  In  this  we  believe 
that  Europe  will  eventually  admit  that  it  is  mis- 
taken. The  country  has  recently  shown  its  opin- 
ion of  annexation  of  foreign  territory  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  adding  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands to  our  territory.  If  ever  a war  promised  no- 
thing but  loss  to  the  country  that  began  it,  it  is 
this  which  the  United  States  has  begun  against 
Spain — in  which  we  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  whatever  to  gain — and  this  is  true, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
flict. Whatever  material  thing  the  war  may  cost, 
this  country  will  completely  lose".  There  is  no- 
thing to  gain  except  the  ending  of  the  misery  and 
the  misrule  in  Cuba,  and  of  its  cause,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  guilty  government.  It  may  be  true 
that  we  may  have  entered  the  conflict  with  a 
directness,  bluntness,  and  vigor  of  speech  that  is 
not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  -trained  and  cir- 
cuitous diplomats  of  Europe.  We -are  a straight- 
forward people  when  we  are  aroused,  and  doubt- 
less we  are  not  pleasant,  often  not  to  ourselves, 
when  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived,  and  that  every  effort  to  delay 
us  is  merely  trickery.  But  it  is  fair  to  ourselves, 
even  fair  to  our  screaming  Congressmen,  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  critics  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
endured  much;  that  we  have  show'll  much  pa- 
tience; that  our  executive -power  and  our  navy  did 
their  full  duty  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  filibus- 
tering; and  that  at  the  last  President  McKinley 
upheld  both  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
with  a power  and  firmness  that  have-not  recently 
been  displayed  in  Europe.  We  have  our  faults, 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  them.  ’ We  are 
not  proud  of  Congress,  but  we  are  proud  of  the 
President,  and  though  we  have  tried  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  take- a different  course,  we 
deeply  admire  their  sincerity,  and  we  know  the 
honesty  of  purpose  with  which  they  are  entering 
into  a war  for  humanity's,  sake,  out  of  which 
can  come  nothing  to  them,  besides  their'sufferings 
and  their  sacrifices  and  the  after  evils  of  a war,  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  of  having  rid  the  continent  of 
the  most  cruel  barbarians  who  exist  outside  of 
Turkey. 

We  are  not  averse,  either,  to  drawing  a parallel 
between  the  conduct  of  our  own  country  and  that 
of  Europe.  Our  own  House  of  Representatives  is' 
not  yet  so  bad  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris 
or  the  Reichsrath  at  Vienna.  But  there  is  a wider 
difference  still  when  we  come  to  contrast  the  man-’, 
ner  in  which  Europe  has  met  the  problem  present- 
ed by  the  Turk,  the  barbarian  of  southeastern 
Europe,  and  that  in  which  we  are  meeting  the 
problem  presented  by  the  Spaniard,  the  barbarian 
of  southwestern  Europe.  The  six  great  powers 
were  in  a better  position  to  deal  with  the  murder- 
ers of  the  Armenians  than  we  are  for  dealing 
with  the  murderers  of  the  Cubans.  They  con- 
stituted the  regular  and  recognized  police  force 
for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of  Turkish  bar-" 
barities.  They-did  not  have  to  intervene  against 
the  rules  of  international  law  in  the  interests  of" 
humanity.  They  were  called  upon  to  intervene 
by  the  provisions  of' a treaty  to  which  they 
had  all  agreed.  Moreover,  the  Armenians,  were 
the  victims  of  pure  assassination.  They  were  not 
in  insurrection  against  their  government.  They 
were  being  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  government.  No  act  of  theirs  could 
stop  the  murdering.  But  the  Cubans  had  invited 
the  killing  by  an  insurrection.  They  were  killing, 
in  their  turn,  Spanish  troops,  and  they  could  have 
put  a stop  to'-the  murdering  at  any  moment  by 
yielding  to  tlie  Spanish  Captain -General.  It  was 
infinitely  more  incumbent  upon  the  European 
powers  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  slaughtered 
Armenians  than  it  was  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  suffering  Cubans.  The 
people  of  Europe  were  horrified  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  Turks,  as  the  people  of  America  were  bv  the- 
crimes  of  the  Spaniards.  The  newspapers  and  pul-’ 
pits  of  England  thundered  against  the  iniquities 
for  which  they  held  the  Sultan  accountable.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  aroused  his  people  to 
a nfgry  denunciations  of  the  Salisbury  government. 
But  all  this  was  in  vain.  The  European  powers 
would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  moment  they  did  they 
would  fall  to  cutting  one  another’s  throats  over 
the  spoil;  and  also,  to  prevent  a general  war  over 
plunder,  they  refused  to  permit  the  Cretans  to  free 
themselves  from  the  rule  of  the  Turk,  while  they 
assented  to  the  humiliation  of  Greece.  Europe 
could  not  do  its  duty  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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because  the  greedy  jealousy  of  its  powers  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  moved  by  high  designs 
and  lofty  and  disinterested  purposes.  But  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  a task 
to  which  it  is  not  bound,  from  which  it  can  reap  no 
material  gain,  and  sends  its  forces  out  to  put  an 
end  to  cruelty  and  wrong.  European  diplomacy 
may  be  polite  in  its  cold-blooded  selfishness,  while 
the  American  Congress  screams  like  a crazy  wo- 
man. But  the  people  go  into  our  wrar  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  right,  and,  whether  they  are 
right  or  not,  the  atmosphere  of  their  passion  and 
their  hate  is  much  "more  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating than  is  that  of  Europe  looking  coldly  on 
while  Armenians  perish. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  CAR  LISTS. 

Since  1833  five  revolts  in  Cuba,  two  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  two  in  Porto  Rico,  two  devas- 
tating Carlist  wars  and  eight  or  nine"  minor  rebel- 
lions in  the  same  cause,  a war  with  Morocco,  and 
the  deposition  and  restoration  of  a monarch  have 
been  the  chief  events  of  Spain’s  history.  And  it 
is  indisputable  that,  apart  from  a natural  inability 
to  colonize  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  much  of  her  misery  has  been 
due  to  the  shameless  tampering  with  the  right  of 
succession  which  Ferdinand^  was  betrayed  into 
sixty-five  years  ago. 

One  or  two  features  are  common  to  all  Car- 
list  risings.  They  occur  only  when'  Spain  is  in 
difficulties,  and  they  gather  round  them  the  active 
support  of  the  men  of  the  northern  provinces 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the  peasantry. 
The  army  and  upper  classes  have  generally  stood 
by  the  throne;  the  Church  has  remained  fair- 
ly neutral,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  accession  of  the  present  pretender  would 
greatly  strengthen  its  temporal  power.  Even 
against  these  odds  the  cause  of  the  exiled  kings 
has  twice  triumphed  over  its  adversaries  in  Spain, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  Spanish  throne  would  long  ago 
have  been  in  the  bands  of  its  proper  possessors. 
Monarchies  have  a common  interest  and  sympathy 
in  seeing  that  pretenders,  once  ousted,  should  re- 
main so;  and  the  Carlists  have  never  been  able  to 
enlist  the  good  wishes  of  Europe.  It  ’is  not  likely 
that  this  isolation  will  prevent  them  frorii  putting 
their  fortunes  to  the  hazard  once  again.  The  time 
is  wofully  ripe.  With  the  flower  of  her  army 
dead  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  involved  in  a struggle 
with  a 'power  infinitely  her  superior  in  material 
resources,  harassed-  by  an  overburdened  and  dis- 
affected peasantry  who  are  pandered  to  by  a knot 
of  Tammanyized  military  adventurers,  bankrupt, 
distracted,  find  deserted,  Spain's  condition  is  one  of 
fast-approaching  dissolution.  The  present  dynasty 
has  exhausted  its  mandate.  A war  with  America 
means  ari  inevitable  and  disastrous  defeat.  A 
yielding  to  America  is  a betrayal  Spanish  pride 
cotrhl  never  permit  itself.  It  would  precipitate  at 
once  the  rebellion  that  firm  defiance  to  the  United 
States  may  yet  postpone  fora  few  months. 

In  either  case  the  occasion  gives  to  the  Carlists 
an  opening  of  which  tlriy  are  publicly  willing  to 
avail  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year 
an  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  English  maga- 
zines, signed  by  two  of  the  most  prominent  Car- 
lists,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  win  over  Eng- 
lish sympathy  in  the  coming  struggle.  Don  Car- 
los has  himself  issued  various  manifestoes  of 
late,  undertaking  to  remain  quiescent  only  so  long 
as  Spanish  honor  is  preserved  untarnished.  As 
the  alternatives  before  Spain  are  submission  or  de- 
feat, and  as  either  will  involve  a severe  shock  to 
Spanish-honor.  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Don 
Carlos  is'simply  biding  bis  time,  and  is  prepared 
to  strike  at  the  first  favorable  moment. 

What  are  the  chancefenf-his  success?  The  great 
obstacle  that  has  confronted  the  Carlists  in  the 
past'has  been  the  Spanish  army.  To-day  the  Span- 
ish army,  so  far  as  concerns  its  efficiency  in  repel- 
ling a domestic  invasion,  is  practically  non-exist- 
ent. There  remain  two  difficulties — the  temper  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  the  possibility  of  foreign  in- 
terference. Under  the  first  bead,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  a monarchy  is  the  only  form  of  government 
that  Spaniards  can  live  under.  They  have  tried  a 
republic,  and  it  broke  hopelessly  over  the  incapacity 
of  the  people  to  understand  it.  They  have  tried  a 
military  despotism,  and  if  led  to  anarchy.  After 
every  experiment  they  return  to  the  monarchical 
system  as  the  one  best  suited  to  their  instincts  and 
temperament.  At  the  present  moment  Spain  is 
split  up  into  a score  of  parties,  each  following  its 
own  leader.  There  is  the  Queen  Regent's  party, 
the  Sagasta  party,  the  Weyler  party,  the  Blanco 
party,  the  Campos  party,  the  Republican  party, 
and  many  others.  From  this  mass  of  conflicting 
factions  there  may  easily  arise  an  agreement  on  a 
new  and  untried  man  like  Don  C’arlos.  More- 


over, the  Church  is  predisposed  towards  him.  Don 
Carlos  is  a Catholic  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
strongest  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Church  as  a 
governing  agency,  and  a marked  intolerance  tow- 
ards Protestantism.  The  internal  conditions  of 
Spain  are  therefore  favorable  to  bis  success. 

On  the  actions  of  the  powers  in  the  event  of  a 
CarJist  invasion  it  is  difficult  to  speculate.  That 
the  Emperor  Joseph  will  do  what  be  can  by  diplo- 
macy to  maintain  bis  relatives  on  the  Spanish 
throne  seems  assured  from  bis  recent  proceedings; 
and  England's  possession  of  Gibraltar,  and  her  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  Portugal  as  a separate 
nation,  may  possibly,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
make  her  averse  to  any  violent  upheaval. . But  the 
policy  of  the  powers  will  undoubtedly  depend  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  towards 
the  pretender.  It  would  be  a serious  matter  to  at- 
tempt to  expel  him  from  Madrid  if  llie  Spaniards 
welcomed  bis  advent  as  their  one  chance  of  escap- 
ing a long  internecine  struggle.  The  issue  remains 
in  doubt;  but  that  the  Carlists  will  not  let  the  op- 
portunity slip  by  without  a bold  effort  to  regain 
what  they  consider  their  rights  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be. 

A TEST  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

There  has  been  a great  de&l  of  noisy  talk  about 
“ patriotism  ” in  Congress  and  in  the  press  for  the 
past  two  months.  It  must  be  owned  that  much  of 
it,  both  by  the  sources  from  which  it  has  proceeded 
and  by  its  inherent  quality,  lias  illustrated  Dr. 
Johnson's  cynical  definition  of  the  sentiment  in 
question.  We  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored 
to  apply  the  test  of  reason  to  some  of  the  more 
violent  ebullitions  of  what  represented  itself  to  be 
the  only  genuine  article.  But  there  is  one  test 
which  can  be  applied  with  a degree  of  certainty 
approaching  infallibility.  A man  who  shows  him- 
self willing  to  make  personal  or  party  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  his  country  is  a true  patriot,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights.  The  cheap  variety  of  patriotism 
wliich  refuses  any  sacrifice  is  a sham. 

There  will  shortly  come  up  a question  which, 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  a large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  been  talking  about 
their  patriotism,  a chance  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sess it.  The  special  appropriation  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  a 
“war  loan.”  The  question  is  whether  that  loan 
shall  or  shall  not  be  negotiated  upon  the  most  fa- 
vorable terms.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  the 
facts.  An  obligation  expressly  payable  in  gold 
will  be  a much  less  burdensome  obligation  than 
one  ambiguously  payable  in  coin,  and  meaut  to  re- 
serve the  option  of  repaying  gold  or  silver.  It,is 
the  same  question  which  came  up  three  years  ago, 
when  the  President  was  forced  to  buy  gold  to 
maintain  the  reserve  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land at  that  time  laid  before  Congress:  In  or- 
der to  put  the  Treasury  in  possession  of  £65.000,- 
000  in  gold,  a four-per-cent,  “coin”  bond  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a price  which  would  make  the  rate 
of  interest  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent.,  or  a 
three-per-cent,  gold  bond  could  be  disposed  of  at 
par.-  The  saving  of  interest  by  the  issue  of  the 
latter,  during  the  twenty  years  the  bonds  had  to 
run,  he  showed,  would  amount,  upon  the  proposed 
issue,  to  $16,000,000.  He  gave  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  that  amount  to  the  nation,  impres- 
sively reminding  it  that  “the  sentiments  or  preju- 
dices of  those  with  whom  we  must  negotiate  in 
disposing  of  our  bonds  are  not  subject  to  our  dic- 
tation.” 

Now  tlie  same  question  recurs,  and  those  who 
were  the  “silver  Senators  ” of  1895  are  asked 
whether  they  will  again,  as  they  did  then,  prefer 
their  own  “ sentiments  or  prejudices”  to  the 
demonstrable  aud  demonstrated  saving  to  the  na- 
tion of  a great  amount  of  money.  The  situation 
lias  entirely  changed.  The  proposal  to  enact  bi- 
metallism by  the  United  States  “ without  the  aid 
or  consent  of  any  other  nation  ” was  then  a polit- 
ical issue.  It  lias  been  removed  by  tlie  votes  of 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States.  “Bimetallism  by 
international  agreement  ” was  then  a dream  which 
to  many  persons  had  the  illusion  of  reality.  It 
has  since  been  utterly  dispelled,  so  that  nobody 
any  longer  pretends  to  believe  in  it.  A vote  now 
that  “coin  bonds”  instead  of  “gold  bonds”  shall 
be  issued  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  will  be 
a vote  to  reaffirm  what  an  inflationist  of  a past, 
generation  called  “a  barren  ideality  ” at  a cost  of 
many  millions  of  the  money  of  the  people.  A 
Senator  who  votes  thus  to  cripple  tlie  resources  of 
tlie  nation  will  be  so  plainly  a public  enemy  that 
his  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  a patriot  will  be- 
come merely  impudent.  Can  it  lie  possible,  after 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  since  February.  1S95. 
that  there  can  be  found  in  the  Senate  enough  pub- 
lic enemies  to  defeat  the  negotiation  of  a loan  on 
the  most  favorable  terms  to  the  nation? 
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The  mind  of  the  average  human  being  does  not  hold 
many  impressions  at  once.  When  one  idea  or  thought  is 
prominent,  other  considerations  for  the  time  being  become 
faint.  No  doubt  that  accounts  for  the  recent  variations 
of  sentiment  which  many  readers  of  the  Weekly  must 
have  noticed  both  in  themselves  and  others  anent  the  con- 
suming question  of  war  with  Spain.  Is  it  not  a pretty 
common  experience  among  those  of  us  who  have  had  no 
personal  share  in  shaping  the  course  of  events  that  we  have 
wobbled  very  much  in  our  feelings,  and  that  what  we  have 
felt  pretty  sure  of  one  day  we  have  been  apt  to  feel  less 
sure  of  the  next  day,  and  that  whenever  a particular  un- 
certainty culminated  in  decision  the  drawbacks  and  in- 
expediencies of  that  particular  decision  have  presented 
themselves  to  our  minds  in  squadrons  and  platoons,  and 
have  made  all  other  possible  decisions  or  indecisions  seem 
preferable  by  comparison? 

If  any  of  us  feels  dejected  because  matters  have  fallen 
out  as  they  have,  let  him  seek  solace  in  self-questionings 
us  to  what  his  feelings  would  have. been  if  they  had  fallen 
out  otherwise.  When  the  choice  is  a choice  of  evils  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the  outcome  does  not  wholly 
please  us.  Most  of  us  have  felt  the  shiver  and  the  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  which  come  naturally  enough  in  the 
presence  of  war,  and  we  have  heard  Congress  upbraided 
for  its  action  and  the  Jingoes  denounced  for  goading 
Congress  on.  In  contrast  with  the  ills  we  know  other 
ills  dwindle.  Let  ns  remember  that  what  has  been  done 
has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  a purpose  with  which 
most  of  us  were  strongly  in  sympathy,  and  let  us  ask  our- 
selves how  we  would  have  liked  it  if  our  government,  in- 
stead of  going  forward,  had  fallen  back.  We  have  heard 
the  moans  of  the  lovers  of  peace  over  the  impidsiveness 
of  Congress;  we  have  not  heard  what  would  have  been 
said  if  Congress  had  shown  a lack  of  zeal  for  Cuban  free- 
dom. Neither  do  we  realize  what  our  own  feelings  might 
have  been  if  the  hand  once  put  to  the  plough  had  been 
withdrawn.  It  may  be  that  we  would  have  felt  worse  in 
that  case  than  we  do  in  this. 

We  have  felt  the  horrors  of  an  uncertain  peace  acutely 
enough  during  the  past  month  to  make  the  horrors  of 
war,  if  not  actually  welcome,  at  least  highly  interesting 
as  a change.  We  shall  not  immediately  get  over  the  feel- 
ing that  our  war  with  Spnin  is  a scene  from  an  opera- 
bouffe.  It  still  seems  unreal.  The  civil  war  was  an  “ir- 
repressible conflict”  long  before  it  broke,  and  people’s 
minds  must  have  been  somewhat  prepared  for  it,  however 
sudden  may  have  been  the  boom  of  the  gun  that  opened 
on  Fort  Sumter.  But  this  affair  with  Spain,  though 
some  of  us  have  long  thought  it  inevitable,  to  the  majori- 
ty of  tranquil  people  has  come  like  a thunder-storm  on  a 
summer  day,  and  though  fora  month  or  two  we  have  fore- 
seen it  with  our  minds,  we  haven’t  with  our  hearts. 

Well,  it  is  a very  had  condition  that  is  worse  than  un- 
certainty. We  have  had  uncertainty  for  weeks,  and,  after 
the  situation  became  critical,  it  was  exceedingly  depress- 
ing. There  is  no  fun  in  uncertainty,  no  sport,  no  com- 
fort. War  will  at  least  be  tremendously  interesting.  We 
will  be  quit  of  the  immense  trouble  of  trying  to  make  up 
our  minds,  and  instead  of  dreading  the  beginning,  we  will 
be  able  to  hope  for  a speedy  end. 

There  is  a painful  interest  in  the  news  that  Edward 
Bellamy,  the  author  of  Looking  Backward,  is  dying  of 
consumption  in  Colorado.  Whatever  may  be  the  political 
or  social  value  of  the  ideas  he  put  into  his  books,  he  put 
them  forth  in  such  dress  and  order  that  they  made  many 
thousands  of  readers  his  obliged  and  appreciative  friends. 
If  every  prophet  had  been  its  good  a story-teller  as  he  is, 
that  trail  it  ion  about  a prophet’s  standing  in  his  own  coun- 
try would  never  have  won  its  vogue. 


greatly  appreciated.”  Very  good.  Still,  he  is  right  in 
his  conclusion  that  the  impression  they  give  of  American 
character  is  not  one  that  it  is  safe  to  accept. 

At  Miss  Anne  Brown’s  school  in  New  York  (715  Fifth 
Avenue)  there  is  to  be  held  on  April  29  a fair  in  aid  of 
the  Ella  Weed  Scholarship  at  Barnard  College.  Miss 
Weed,  a graduate  of  Vnssar,  and  most  widely  known 
perhaps  as  a teacher  at  Miss  Brown’s,  found  her  special 
work  in  the  preparation  of  girls  for  college,  and  when 
Barnard  was  established  labored  zealously  and  most  use- 
fully to  give  practical  form  and  substance  to  the  idea 
that  inspired  its  institution.  In  memory  of  her  work 
of  organization,  and  in  recognition  of  what  the  college 
owes  to  her,  it  was  determined  to  raise  three  thousand 
dollars  for  a scholarship  to  bear  her  name.  Six  hundred 
dollars  of  that  sum  is  still  lacking,  and  the  want  of  it 
gives  this  fair  its  special  motive. 

Miss  Weed  had  a decided  gift  of  literary  expression, 
which  her  devotion  to  her  catling  as  a teacher  left  her  so 
little  chance  to  cultivate  that  fugitive  verses  and  letters  are 
idmost  the  only  records  of  a talent  that  was  worth  a fuller 
development.  The  one  bit  of  her  literary  work  which  was 
ready  to  be  printed  was  a year-book  of  quotations  (in- 
cluding a few  verses  of  her  own),  which  she  put  together 
and  gave  as  a birthday  gift  to  Miss  Brown.  This  little 
book,  interesting  and  charming  in  itself,  has  a special 
value  to  Miss  Weed’s  acquaintances,  because  in  so  many 
ways  it  reflects  her  mind.  It  will  be  first  brought  out  at 
this  fair,  and  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholarship 
fund,  . 

The  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1892,  to  revise  the 
constitutions  and  canons  of  ihc  Church,  has  submitted  a 
report  which  recommends,  among  other  changes,  one  that 
forbids  any  Episcopal  minister  to  “solemnize  the  mar- 
riage of  either  party  to  a divorce  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
other  party.”  ' Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  commission 
five  dissented  from  this  recommendation.  Among  these 
five  were  Bishop  Potter  and  Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace 
Church  in  New  York.  The  present  rule  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  grants  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  the  mnr- 
ringe  of  the  innocent  party  to  a divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery.  But  even  if  the  rule  is  changed  as  recommend- 
ed, it  will  not  necessarily  be  so  very  serious  a matter,  even 
to  persons  whom  it  is  designed  to  concern.  The  Homan 
Catholic  Church  considers  that  a member  of  its  Church 
- who  is  not  married  by  a priest  of  the  Church  is  not  married 
at  all.  That  attitude  makes  further  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  inconvenient  for  a Catholic  who 
has  been  married  by  a Protestant  clergyman  or  by  a civil 
magistrate.  The  Episcopal  Church  seems  not  to  purpose 
to  go  so  far  ns  that,  and  even  if  it  forbids  its  priests  to 
marry  divorced  persons,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  regard  its 
members  who,  being  divorced,  have  married  without  its 
sanction,  as  so  inadequately  married  ns  not  to  be  still  wel- 
come in  the  Episcopal  fold.  Divorced  Episcopalians, 
therefore,  who  had  been  married  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
former  spouses  by  a justice  of  the  peace  might  apparently 
slill  continue,  without  loss  of  self-respect,  to  be  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Unless  the  number  of  students  in  residence  at  Harvard 
College  should  be  very  materially  reduced  between  this 
and  June  by  causes  not  yet  operative,  that  feature  of  the 
class-day  exercises  which  includes  the  rush  around  the 
old  elm  back  of  Hollis  Hall,  and  the  scramble  for  flowers, 
will  be  materially  changed.  The  change,  which  was  fore- 
shadowed last  year,  is  necessitated  by  the  increased  size 
of  the  classes.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  too  many 
students  in  the  ring  and  too  many  spectators  on  the 
benches,  and  the  whole  performance  had  been  so  over- 
weighted with  humanity  that  it  had  become  dangerous  to 
life.  What  can  be  saved  from  what  were  the  tree  exer- 
cises will  be  moved  out  of  the  yard  into  the  delta,  where 
there  is  more  available  room.  Then  on  class-day  after- 
noon there  will  be  an  assemblage,  cheering,  an  address, 
maybe,  and  perhaps  a not  too  disorderly  distribution  of 
flowers. 


Lieutenant  Totten's  recent  astrological  forecast  of  dis- 
turbances immediately  in  prospect  warned  us  to  look  for 
lively  times  between  March  29  and  April  1,  nnd  between 
April  15  and  18.  The  President  sent  the  report  on  the 
Maine,  to  Congress  on  March  28,  and  the  following  days 
were  full  of  emotion,  as  were  those  including  April  15 
to  18,  when  the  two  Mouses  of  Coutrress  were  trying  to 
agree  on  action  in  response  to  the  President's  message. 
It  wotdd  seem  therefore  that  the  stars  Lieutenant  Totten 
consulted  gave  him  pretty  reliable  information,  though  it 
is  proper  to  remember  that  the  times  for  the  last  two 
months  have  been  remarkably  prolific  of  periods  adapted 
to  buttress  a prophet’s  professional  reputation,  provided 
he  seasoned  his  forecasts  with  sufficient  ginger. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  is  suggested  in  a current  period- 
ical by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  that  if  the  American 
colony  in  Paris  were  less  numerous  the  Parisians  would 
have  fewer  false  ideas  about  the  United  States.  “1  am 
afraid,”  he  adds,  “that  the  majority  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  reside  in  America  have  contributed  a great  deal  tow- 
ard giving  the  people  there  a bad  idea  of  France.”  This 
apprehension  seems  hardly  to  be  well  founded.  Most 
Americans  get  their  impressions  of  the  French  either 
from  travelling  or  living  in  France,  or  from  French 
books  and  periodicals.  They  don't  form  impressions, 
either  favorable  or  adverse,  about  the  French  in  France 
from  the  French  in  America.  French  people  and  France 
are  verv  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  their  observ- 
ers. There  are  many  French  people,  many  good  and 
useful  ones,  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  group  of 
them  which  is  so  conspicuously  representative —or  mis- 
representative  — as  the  permanent  American  colony  at 
Paris.  It  is  composed  of  people  who  may  choose  where 
they  will  live,  and  who  choose  Paris  because  they  like 
better  to  live  there  than  at  home.  In  that  preference 
they  differ  from  the  great  majority  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  bases  of  the  difference  are  personal  peculiarities,  or 
unusual  tastes  or  circumstances,  which  expressly  disqual- 
ify them  from  giving  a trustworthy  impression  of  the 
tastes  and  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  It 
is  not  necessarily  that  they  arc  either  belter  or  worse  than 
the  rest  of  us,  but  they  are  different.  Baron  Coubertin 
speaks  of  them  as  “ ladies  and  gentlemen  who  arc  very 
agreeable  to  meet,  and  whose  elegance  and  grace  are 


The  Presbyteries  are  not  yet  quite  together  in  their  at- 
titude towards  the  Princeton  liquor  interests.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Presbytery  on  April  13 
the  Committee  on  Temperance  brought  in  a report  which 
declared  that — 

Onr  Church  and  the  world  have  been  shocked  by  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  ill  Princeton  College,  through  the  indifference  and  con- 
nivance of  its  management,  the  mere  mentiou  of  which  causes  the 
hot,  indignant  blood  to  mantle  our  cheeks. 

This  went  farther  than  the  majority  of  the  brethren 
cared  to  follow,  and  the  report  had  to  be  modified -before 
it  was  accepted. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance  of  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  which  met  on  the  same  day,  also 
touched  on  the  relation  between  alcohol  and  colleges, 
and  urged  the  need  of  taking  measures  against  ihc  per- 
version of  youth  by  liquor.  But  there  was  no  “hot,  in- 
dignant blood  ” in  that  report,  for  it  said  : 

While  every  one  deplores  the  existence  of  drinking  resorts  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  seats  of  learning,  it  is  a well-attested  fact  that  the 
moral  and  religions  tone  of  all  onr  higher  institutions  was  never  more 
healthy,  positive,  and  elevating  than  at  the  present  time. 

Saloons  will  have  little  attraction  for  men  fortified  by  Christian 
principle;  and  indiscriminate  charges  of  prevailing  drunkenness 
among  students  wantonly  defame  the  high  character  of  those  upon 
whom  the  future  of  the  Church  and  ttie  community  must  largely  de- 
pend ; create  unwarranted  fears  in  many  homes : diminish  confidence 
in  the  professed  friends  of  tem)>eraiice,  and  weaken  their  hold  of  this 
great  reform  upon  the  entire  community. 

That  is  a vigorous  rebuke,  well  earned  nnd  opportunely 
conveyed.  The  vagaries,  as  shown  tit  Cleveland,  of  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  help  take  charge  of  the  much- 
regarded  “conscience  of  the  nation”  bring  grief  to 
watchers  who  are  anxious  to  believe— and  especially  just 
now — that  what  the  conscience  of  the  nation  believes  is 
true,  and  that  what  it  demands  is  right. 

The  report  of  the  University  Sett  lenient  Society  of  New 
York  for  1897  is  full  of  lively,  interesting  reading,  and  is 
recommended  as  a wholesome  objeet  of  attention  for  per- 
sons who  are  over-full  of  war  news,  misgivings,  and  anxi- 
eties, and  feel  the  need  of  a momentary  change  of  thought. 


It  includes  the  report  of  the  head  worker,  the  record  of 
an  investigation  of  dispossessed  tenants,  the  story  of  tin- 
experiences  of  a member  of  the  Street  - Cleaning  De- 
partment whose  work  was  in  the  Settlement’s  district,  a 
discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  old-style  and 
new-style  tenements,  and  much  other  information  which 
is  authoritative  and  reliable  about  tbe  people  of  the 
lower  East  Side,  und  the  work  of  the  Settlement  among 
them. 

The  University  Settlement  is  now  completing  the  tenth 
year  of  its  work.  It  has  lived  for  five  years  in  its  present 
house,  and  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  build  a new  one. 
Its  present  quarters  are  in  an  old  building  covering  a lot 
25x76,  between  two  higher  buildings.  Tbe  work  has  far 
outgrown  these  quarters,  and  the  Settlement  has  bought 
for  $58,000  a lot  67x80  at  the  corner  of  Eldridgc  and 
Rivingt on  streets.  This  lot  is  paid  for,  except  $1600  still 
owed  on  it.  The  building  which  1ms  been  planned  for 
it  will  cost  about  $90,000,  of  which  over  $30,000  has 
already  been  subscribed,  and  with  that  sum  t lie  work  can 
be  begun.  The  remaining  §60,000  is  very  much  wanted, 
and  contributors  to  it  arc  invited  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  James  Speyer,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York, 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  there  are  reconeentrados 
here  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  Cuba.  No  wiser  or  more 
efficient  work  is  being  done  for  the  relief  of  our  reeon- 
centrados  than  that  carried  on  by  t lie  organizations  which 
cluster  about  the  Settlement  at  26  Dehmcey  Street. 

Just  now,  while  everything  that  concerns  the  navy  is 
matter  of  breathless  interest,  it  seems  proper  to  record 
that  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  on  April  12  the  expurga- 
tion of  the  ledge  at  Pull  aud  be-danincd  Point  iu  Ports- 
mouth Harbor,  New  Hampshire.  The  navy-yard  at  Kit- 
tery  is  behind  this  objectionable  point,  and  the  ledge  is  in 
the  way  of  naval  vessels  which  have  occasion  to  use  the 
dry  dock  in  the  yard.  The  House  committee  merely  rec- 
ommends the  removal  of  the  ledge,  but  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  whole  point  had  better  go,  since  the  moral  effect 
of  a point  with  such  a name  cannot  but  be  deleterious, 
both  to  neighboring  residents  and  to  tbe  crews  of  war- 
ships that  put  iu  there. 

The  failure,  on  April  11,  of  Alfred  Dolge,  of  Dolgeville, 
in  central  New  York,  is  greatly  regretted,  because  it  crip- 
ples a manufacturer  who  was  widely  known  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  capital  and  labor  into  satisfactory  relations. 
Mr.  Dolge’s  scheme  of  sharing  profits  with  his  employees 
has  been  much  written  about  and  studied.  It  worked 
well,  apparently,  so  long  as  there  were  profits  to  share. 
How  far  his  failure  affects  the  practicability  of  the  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  labor  with  which  his  name  was  asso- 
ciated docs  not  appear.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  “ I see 
now  that,  in  view  of  present  conditions,  I have  been  more 
liberal  iu  aiding  others  than  was  wise  or  prudent  but  he 
attributes  his  present  embarrassments  not  lo  his  profit- 
Bharing  experiments,  hut  to  denial  of  credit  due  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  money  market. 

The  gift  by  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Payne  of  $500,000  to 
endow  in  New  York  a new  medical  college  for  Cornell 
University  is  a sequel  to  events  and  discussions  which 
during  the  period  of  their  occurrence  must  have  been  live- 
ly enough  to  occupy'  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  them  to  the  exclusion  of  even  the  claims  of  war  and 
Cuba  Libre.  Colonel  Payne’s  benefaction  is  a consequence 
of  a difference  between  the  New  York  University,  repre- 
sented by  Chancellor  McCracken,  and  its  medical  commit- 
tee and  the  faculty  of  its  medical  college.  As  a result  of 
that  difference  the  medical  committee  and  faculty  resigned. 
The  reasons  for  withdrawal  given  by  these  gentlemen,  as 
published  at  length  in  the  Eeening  Poet  of  April  16,  are 
that  they  were  buncoed  by  Chancellor  McCracken.  The 
details  on  which  this  painful  charge  is  based  may  not  here 
he  given  in  full,  but  the  gist  of  them  is  that,  early  last 
year  Chancellor  McCracken  induced  the  officers  of  the 
Medical  College  Laboratory,  which  constituted  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  New  York  University,  to  transfer  to 
the  university  the  property  which  stood  in  their  name,  on 
condition,  verbally  expressed,  that,  the  management  of  the 
property,  mid  of  the  college  connected  with  it,  should  be 
left  in  their  charge.  They  hold  that  since  the  transfer 
was  made  the  Chancellor  has  fallen  out  with  them,  and 
has  violated  his  agreement  in  many  particulars,  and  that 
the  university  ought  not  to  continue  to  hold  the  prop 
erty. 

The  reply  of  the  Chancellor  to  these  statements  has  not 
yet  come  to  public  notice.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Payne, who 
was  one  of  the  four  members  of  the  medical  committee 
who  resigned,  has  endowed  a new  medical  school,  to  which 
the  gentlemen  who  lately  constituted  the  faculty  of  the 
school  connected  with  New  York  University  will  migrate 
in  a body. 

The  death  of  former  President  Joachim  Crespo  of  Vene- 
zuela, who  was  killed  in  battle  on  April  16,  recalls,  inop- 
portunely, the  vicissitudes  of  government  in  most  of  the 
Spanish -American  republics.  When  a revolution  under 
General  Hernandez  broke  out  in  Venezuela  on  March  2 
General  Crespo  took  the  field  with  the  government  forces, 
but  report  says  he  lost  ground  steadily,  and  Ids  death 
seems  not  unlikely  to  he  followed  by  the  triumph  of  the 
revolutionists,  lie  was  fifty-two  years  old,  a native  of 
Venezuela,  a man  of  large  wealth,  and  a soldier  of  distinc- 
tion. He  grew  rich  in  ranching,  land  speculations,  and 
other  business.  At  thirty  lie  went  into  the  army,  and 
eventually  became  its  eomnumder.  In  1855  be  was  ap- 
pointed President  to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  President 
Guzman  Blanco,  and  kept  the  office,  with  one  or  two  in- 
termissions, until  lust  February. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  in  a Louden  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tinas,  speaks  of  a new  memorial  window  in  honor  of 
Jane  Austen,  and  inquires  if  any  one  ever  reads  her  nov- 
els. Judging  from  the  ntimbci  of  recent  reprints  of  Miss 
Austen’s  novels  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Folks  do 
read  them  and  like  them.  Some  persons— in  Boston  and 
elsewhere— read  them  habitually.  They  are  very  good 
reading,  and  arc  especially  useful  to  take  Ihc*  contem- 
porary American  out,  of  his  own  time  and  away  from  all 
cm  tent  considerations  and  give  Ids  mind  a rest  and  Ids 
thoughts  a complete  change.  No  novels  are  better  suited 
to  he  read  just  now  as  a change  from  newspapers, 

lv  S.  .Martin. 
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IT.  8.  SINGLE-TURRET  MONITOR  “NAIIANT,”  WITH  NEW  YORK  NAVAL  MILITIA  ABOARD,  OFF  TOMPKINSVILLK,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


ST. THOMAS,  DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

April  IS,  IS'.tS. 

From  the  Klondike  cafe,  near  the  docks,  up  to  the  high- 
est house  on  the  hills  that  surround  the  landlocked  har- 
bor of  Charlotte  Amalie,  from  one  end  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  to  the  other,  two  questions  are  in  I he  minds  and 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and  these  are— will  we  be  bought 
by  the  Americans,  and  will  there  be  war  with  Spain? 
These  queries  are  followed  by  a thought  born  of  the  two 
possibilities — if  we  are  bought  by  the  Americans,  and  if 
there  is  war  between  that  country  and  Spain,  will  the 
Spaniards  bombard  and  destroy  our  oidy  seaport  town, 
Charlotte  Amalie,  before  the  United  Slates  can  give  us 
tilt;  protection  that  is  our  due? 

The  arguments  and  statements  anent  these  three  all- 
nbsorbing  questions,  that  are  made  in  the  curious  and 
almost  incomprehensible  English  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
wharves  and  the  black  street  boys  in  tattered  coals  and 
trousers,  arc  about  ns  intelligent  and  acceptable  us  the 
opinions  of  merchants,  officials,  and  men  of  position  gen- 
erally, and  this  with  all  due  respect  to  the  latter,  for  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  know  aught  of  the  matter,  and 
the  town  is  so  small  that  the  same  words  are  in  the 
mouths  of  all  of  its  people.  The  name  of  Senator  Lodge 
is  almost  ns  familiar  as  the  name  of  their  own  Gover- 
nor, and  each  step  that  he  and  the  American  Senate 
have  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  buying  of  these  Danish 
islands  by  the  United  States,  has  been  observed  with  in- 
tense interest,  discussed  and  commented  upon,  favorably 
and  joyfully  when  it  appeared  the  sale  would  be  consum- 
mated, sorrowfully  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Senate 
had  temporarily  postponed  action  in  this  matter  that  is  so 
earnestly  desired  by  the  people  of  this  island.  That  they 
do  desire  to  belong  to  the  United  States  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt.  When  Danish  officials  are  questioned  upon  this 
point,  they,  feeling  a certain  obligation  not  to  talk  too 
freely  with  a correspondent  on  the  matter,  give  a true 
answer  and  avert  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  by  simply 
referring  to  1867.  This  means  that  when  in  that  year 
Mr.  Seward  attempted  to  bring  about  the  acquisition  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States,  a vote  was  taken  among 
the  people  to  determine  if  they  wanted  to  be  sold  to  Amer- 
ica or  not.  Some  2000  voted  in  favor,  and  less  than  30 
against  the  measure.  This  was  thirty  years  ago;  but  as- 
surance is  given  that  the  people  feel  now  as  they  did  then. 

On  Monday,  April  4,  the  following  petition  was  circu- 
lated in  Charlotte  Amalie;  I quote  from  the  St.  Thomas 
Bulletin : 

As  a result  of  the  news  cabled  from  New  York  on  Saturday,  It  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  at  once  petition  t he  King  not  to  sanction 
the  sale  of  the  Islands.  This  would  have  been  done  yesterday,  but 
being  Sunday  it  was  not  practicable. 

The  Petition  wiib  drawn  up,  circulated  for  signatures  this  morn- 
ing, and  will  l>e  despatched  to-day 

This  is  a prudent  step,  and  one  Unit  is  almost  certain  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  his  Majesty.  To  be  sold  is  one  thing,  but  to  change  own- 
ers in  these  perilous  times  would  be  awful. 

Subjoined  is  the  petition: 

“ Telegram  to  our  Mont  Gracious  King,  hi*  Majesty  Christian  IX., 
Copenhagen. 

“Undersigned  Burghers  and  Inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  prny  most 
submissively  your  Majesty  not  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  the  island 
to  America,  at  least  not  under  the  present  circumstances.” 

There  follow  the  names  of  thirty-three  merchants  of  this 
port,  and  among  them,  strangely  enough,  the  names  of 
four  foreign  consuls.  There  are  merchants  here  who 
have  monopolies  in  certain  lines  of  selling.  This  is  to 
their  profit,  and  they  fear  competition.  The  monopolists 
were  the  most  energetic  in  the  circulation  of  this  petition. 

But  the  petition  was  never  sent  to  the  King.  Probably 
because  it  did  not  receive  sufficient  support.  If  it  had 


been  sent,  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark might  hare  been  well  puzzled  to  discover  what  his 
good  burghers  in  St.  Thomas  were  driving  at,  anyway. 

It  being  an  accepted  fact  that  the  island  of  St.  Thomas 
is  anxious  to  come  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  a few  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm 
in  the  premises,  and  these  questions  brought  forth  such 
descriptions  of  the  past  glories  of  the  little  island  that 
one  was  sorry  indeed  not  to  have  lived  here  in  the  good 
old  times,  when  the  ships  in  the  bay  were  counted  by 
the  hundreds,  when  schooners  from  all  the  Indies  were 
crowded  into  the  sheltering  harbor,  when  business  boom- 
ed, when  the  big  bjack  steamships  entered  and  cleared 
from  all  the  world  in  such  numbers  that  a man  could  not 
keep  track  of  them,  when  money  was  plenty,  and  sailors 
from  all  nations  crowded  the  streets,  as  ready  for  an  in- 
ternational carouse  as  for  an  international  fight. 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may — and  it  is  a little  difficult 
to  find  satisfactory  and  convincing  explanations  for  the 
loss  of  the  trade  that  is  gone — St.  Thomas  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  it  is  with  a hope  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  times  that  the  people  of  the  island  are  willing  to  be 
transferred  to  a country  whom  they  consider  their  geo- 
graphical protector,  whose  commerce  and  business  activity 
will  bring  them  what  they  desire,  whose  capital  will  come 
with  its  tourists.  It  is  a question  of  dollars  and  cents — 
American  dollars  and  cents — to  St.  Thomas. 

They  cannot  and  they  do  not  expect  a more  equable, 
free,  kindly,  and  thorough  government  than  that  which 
they  have  enjoyed  under  Denmark. 

The  principal  criticism  that  is  made  of  Danish  rule  is 
that  Denmark  does  not  always  protect,  in  a foreign  land, 
the  colonial  subject  born  in  the  Indies  as  she  does  the 
man  bom  in  Denmark.  The  true  native  and  the  islander 
are,  apparently,  not  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  native- 
born  man  is  favored. 

With  a police  force  of  thirty  men,  and  of  soldiers  less 
than  one  hundred,  Denmark  has  maintained  her  gentle 
sway  over  this  island  of  the  Virgin  group.  There  exist 
various  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  which  all 
speak  of  the  fostering  care  and  wise  direction  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. The  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  are  happy, 
well  fed,  clean,  and  lazy.  On  holidays  they  laugh  up  and 
down  the  clean  and  well-paved  streets  of  Charlotte  Ama- 
lie, and  their  condition,  appearance,  and  peace  of  mind 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  their  less  fortunate 
brothers  who  live  under  Spanish  rule  on  the  two  islands 
still  belonging  to  Spain  in  these  Indies.  They  would  be 
still  more  fortunate  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Denmark  has  never  forced  her  language  on  the  people 
of  her  islands.  As  a result,  English  is"  universally  spoken. 
All  officials  talk  that  language  in  addition  to  their  own, 
and  the  services  in  the  churches  and  the  instruction  in 
the  schools  are  in  that  tongue.  Nevertheless,  Charlotte 
Amalie,  whose  clean  streets,  white  houses,  and  sedate 
dignity  remind  one  of  Philadelphia,  is  very  cosmopolitan. 
The  English.  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
steamers  all  bring  tourists  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  the  three  tongues  of  the  West  Indies— Spanish, 
French,  and  English — are  heard  on  all  sides. 

Last  week  tiie  American  consul  in  St.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Malilon  Van  Horn— against  whom  some  men  are  preju- 
diced because  of  his  color,  but  even  these  will  all  join  in 
commending  Mr.  Van  Horn’s  honesty,  energy,  and  intel- 
ligence— received  orders  from  the  government  of  his 
country  to  procure  and  hold  subject  to  orders  1000  tons 
of  coal.  This  Mr.  Van  Horn  promptly  did,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  consul  to  prevent  the  sale. 
The  schooner  Ida  C.  Southard  was  chartered,  and  loaded 
with  the  coal  in  question;  she  is  now  anchored  in  the  har- 
bor, awaiting  orders  from  the  United  States. 

After  this  matter  of  the  coal  had  been  adjusted  and 
Charlotte  Amalie  settled  down  from  the  excitement  caused 


thereby,  conjecture  was  rife  as  to  where  the  war -ships 
would  receive  the  fuel.  Some  expected  the  immediate 
arrival  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  even  going  so  far  as  the 
hill-tops  in  their  vain  endeavors  to  catch  sight  of  our  war- 
ships; others  averred  that  the  coal  could  not  be  delivered 
in  this  a neutral  port  if  war  were  declared.  Then  a 
telegram  from  the  outside  world  was  responsible  for  the 
rumor  that  the  coal  was  to  be  sent  to  Samuna  Bay,  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  St.  Thomas  at  once  became  down- 
cast. 

The  harbor  of  St,  Thomas,  the  island's  strong  attraction 
to  vessels,  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  F. 
A.  Ober. 

“ As  daylight  comes,  it  is  seen  what  a beautiful  harbor  is 
this  of  St.  Thomas,  worthy  of  all  the  adjectives  one  can 
heap  upon  it,  magnificent,  gemlike,  glorious.  Hills  on  all 
sides  surround  it,  save  towards  the  southern  sea,  where 
the  entrance  lies  between  two  high  promontories,  guarded 
by  ancient  forts.  Hills  behind  it,  sunburnt  aud  bare,  look 
down  upon  a charming  town.” 

The  floating  dry  dock  is  anchored  on  the  western  side  of 
this  harbor.  It  can  lift  a ship  of  3000  tons,  aud  although 
it  has  been  out  here  many  years,  it  is  in  excellent  repair 
and  working  order,  nnd  does  much  work.  The  dock  was 
built  in  England,  and  brought  out  to  the  island  in  sections, 
and  assembled  here. 

Three  steamship  lines  have  their  coaliug-stations  in  this 
harbor,  and  none  of  these  concerns  supply  coal  to  other 
than  their  own  vessels.  Steamers  not  owned  by  these 
lines  and  desiring  coal  are  supplied  by  Brousted  & Co. 
The  companies  mentioned  are  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
Packet  Company, with  an  annual  consumption  of  about  20.- 
000  tons;  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transut luntique,  using 
from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  a year;  the  Hamburg-Anierican 
Packet  Company,  with  an  equul  consumption  ; while 
Brousted  & Co.  ulso  bundle  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
annually. 

Defences  of  this  harbor  there  are  none;  a few  saluting- 
guns  at  the  barracks  on  shore  cannot  be  so  considered. 
The  hills  behind  the  town  rise  to  some  1500  feel,  and 
there  is  high  groubd,  from  300  to  500  feet,  immediately 
surrounding  the  harbor. 

St.  Thomas  is  to-day  a very  healthy  port.  Many  men 
consider  it  the  most  fortunate  place  in  tliis  respect  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  opening  of  a passage  some  years  ago 
from  the  harbor  westerly  to  the  sea  did  much  to  bring 
about  this  condition.  The  town,  being  built  on  the  sides 
of  three  hills  abutting  from  the  main  range,  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  day  after  day,  by  the  heavy  rains,  in  the  wet 
season. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  port,  nnd  right  up  to  the 
King’s  Dock,  a distance  of  about  a mile,  there  is  a broad 
channel  of  deep  water,  broken  only  by  a ledge  of  rock 
near  the  month,  which  serves  as  a breakwater  when  hur- 
ricanes blow  iu  from  the  south. 

Seamen  say  the  bottom  of  St.  Thomas  Harbor  is  .an 
excellent  anchorage.  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  main 
channel,  already  referred  to,  are  stretches  of  shoalcr  water, 
sufficiently  deep  for  schooners  nnd  small  steamers. 

The  other  islands  of  this  Danish  group  are  St.  Croix 
and  St.John.  The  former,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
nineteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  five  miles  broad.  Here 
is  raised  considerable  sugar-cane;  about  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  are  exported  annually.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  a little  under  twenty  thousand. 

It  is  stated  that,  owing  to  former  French  possession  of 
St.  Croix,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  between  France 
nnd  Denmark,  the  latter  country  cannot  dispose  of  St. 
Croix  without  the  assent  of  France  in  the  matter. 

The  island  of  St.  John  belongs  to  the  municipality  nt 
St.  Thomas,  contains  forty-two  square  miles,  and  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  said  that  St.  John  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Harold  Martin. 
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OUR  CITIZEN  SAILORS  ON  DUTY— NAVAL  MILITIA  GOING  ABOARD  AN  OLD  WAR-TIME  SINGLE-TURRET  MONITOR  AT  THE  LEAGUE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD. 


NAVAL  MILITIA  IN  SERVICE. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  old  Monitors  which 
■were  used  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  have  been  laid  up 
at  navy-yards  out  of  commission.  Once  we  had  a war 
scare  in  which  Chile  figured  as  the  prospective  party 
of  the  second  parr,  and  some  of  these  old  fighters  were 
hauled  out  of  their  comfortable  berths  and  mude  partly 
ready  for  service.  But  the  scare  faded  away.  The  rosy 
bloom  of  peace  settled  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a navy-yard  settled  upon 
the  Monitors.  Rust  sank  into  the  indentations  made  by 
Confederate  shells,  and  black  paint  turned  a dingy  brown. 

When  the  present  crisis  confronted  the  country  the 
officials  of  the  Navy  Department  bethought  themselves  of 
these  old  Monitors.  Would  they  be  of  any  service  in  the 
face  of  Hontoria  guns,  modern  powder,  and  sharp-pointed 
cylindrical  projectiles?  The  navy  experts  thought  they 
might  do  something.  They  certaiuly  were  not  to  be 
dreumed  of  as  battle  craft,  but  inside  a bay  or  harbor  they 
might  perhaps  offer  some  obstacle  to  light-armed  and 
swift  vessels  which  slipped  past  a fort.  The  armor  of 
the  old  Monitors  is  only  eleven  inches  of  wrought  iron, 
and  that  of  course  will  not  resist  heavy  modern  guns, 
but  it  will  do  very  well  ngaiust  light  ones.  The  old- 
fashioned  15-inch  smooth-bores  will  not  hurl  armor-pier- 
cing shells,  such  as  the  present  gnus  use,  but  they  would 
do  a lot  of  smashing  of  light  plates  for  all  that. 

The  Navy  Department,  finding  itself  very  short  of 


ships  in  the  face  of  an  emergency,  determined  to  bring 
out  the  old  Monitors  to  help  fight  Spain.  But  then  came 
the  question  of  men  to  man  them.  Men  were  scarce,  and 
so  were  officers;  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  these 
old  vessels  should  be  distributed  among  the  ports  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  How  to  do  it,  that  was  the 
problem.  ' Suddenly  Assistant  - Secretary  Roosevelt  re- 
membered that  he  had  a naval  militia  in  his  pocket.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  and  said,  “That  militia  must  get 
those  Monitors.”  Telegrams  were  sent  to  Governors  of 
States  asking  them  if  they  could  furnish  men  to  man 
Monitors.  Legal  questions  were  ignored,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey  said 
they  could  seud  men  to  man  anything  and  go  anywhere. 
The  Monitors  Jason  and  Nahant  were  assigned  to  New 
York,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  battalions  were  ordered  to  make  details  to  man 
them.  The  Jason  unfortunately  broke  her  turret-spindle, 
and  deferred  the  expedition  of  the  Brooklyn  men,  but 
the  Nahant  was  ready  to  be  put  into  commission  on 
Tuesday,  April  12. 

Officers  and  men,  engineers  and  machinists,  signal  boys 
and  berth-deck  cooks,  poured  aboard  the  naval-militia  ship 
New  Hampshire  in  answer  to  a hurry  call  on  Monday 
night.  They  slept  aboard,  and  at  7.50  Tuesday  morning 
started  for  Philadelphia  on  a special  train.  Several  offi- 
cers and  men  had  been  there  for  some  days  helping  to 
prepare  the  Nahant  for  use.  Lieutenant  Clayton  S.  Rich- 
man,  U.S.N.,:  had  been  ordered  to  command  her.  At  ten 


o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
naval-militia  officers  already  attached  to  his  vessel,  he 
proceeded  to  put  her  in  commission. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  enough.  While  the  ship's 
crew  was  bowling  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour  Captain  Richman  — a commanding 
officer  in  the  navy  is  always  “captain” — on  board  the 
Nahant  read  the  order  of  the  Navy  Department  directing 
him  to  take  command.  The  ensign  was  run  up  to  the 
ensign  staff  by  Quartermaster  Zerega  of  the  New  York 
naval  militia,  and  the  commander's  pennant  was  hoisted 
on  the  signal-mast.  It  was  indeed  a simple  ceremony,  but 
it  was  full  of  significance,  for  it  meant  that  the  naval- 
militia  officers  aboard  the  Monitor  had,  for  the  lime  being, 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  thus  beginning  a 
mission  which  was  to  be  theirs  only  in  the  face  of  danger. 

An  hour  after  the  ship  had  gone  into  commission  the 
steady  tramp  of  men  was  heard,  and  under  the  command 
of  Commander  W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Naval 
Battalion,  New  York,  the  ship's  crew  marched  down  the 
wharf,  and  was  sent  aboard.  There  was  a large  crowd  of 
people  at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  and  the  apprentices  on 
the  receiving-ship  Richmond  looked  on  with  expectant 
amusement.  If  the  spectators  hoped  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  laugh  at  the  naval  militia,  or  thought  they  might 
witness  a display,  of  civilian  enthusiasm  ou  the  part  of  the 
New  York  boys,  they  were  disappointed.  Not  a word 
was  uttered  by  the  well-trained  militiamen.  The  coldest, 
sternest  naval  discipline  prevailed.  It  is  an  old  story  to 
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the  citizen  sailors,  that  silent  discipline,  but  the  spectators 
do  not  altvays  know  that. 

“Jump  below,  stow  those  hammocks,  shift  into  work- 
ing-clothes, and  get  on  deck,”  said  Commander  Duncan, 
who  is  now  executive  officer  of  the  Nahant. 

The  order  was  obeyed  with  celerity.  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  crew  was  on  deck,  and  some  of  the  ineu  were  set  to 
work.  Regular  watches  had  begun  the  moment  the  ship 
went  into  commission,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  the 
crew  was  aboard  the  routine  was  in  smooth-working  or- 
der. Every  man  received  his  billet  giving  him  his  station 
and  duties.  He  had  already  learned  in  drills  on  the  Neio 
Hampshire  and  cruises  on  men-of-war  what  that  billet 
meant.  Boatswain’s  mate,  gunner’s  mate,  quartermasters, 
and  other  petty  officers  all  knew  their  business,  and  the 
ship’s  work  went  along  as  if  it  had  been  going  for  a 
month.  Captain  Richman  took  a look  around  him,  drew 
a long  breath,  aud  left  the  vessel  for  several  hours.  The 
naval  militia  had  furnished  him  with  a complete  crew, 
from  officers  down  to  firemen,  oilers,  and  coal-passers. 
Old  sailor-men  in  the  yard  scratched  their  heads  aud  said 
they  guessed  they  were  dreaming. 

As  for  the  citizen  jackies,  when  the  relaxation  of  the 
second  dog-watch  came  around,  they  sang  songs  aud  joked 
with  one  another,  but  underneath  everything  was  the 

Sroud  consciousness  that  the  First  Naval  Battalion  of 
few  York  had  been  the  first  militia  organization  called 
into  the  service  of  the  national  government  since  the 
Civil  war,  and  the  first  that  had  ever  in  the  history  of 
this  countiy,  or  any  other,  completely  manned  a man-of- 
war.  As  for  the  old  Nahant  herself,  she  looked  rather 
primitive  in  her  leaden  paint  aud  with  her  antiquated 
lines,  but  the  naval  militiamen  were  as  proud  of  her  as  if 
she  had  beeu  a ten-thousand-ton  battle-ship  with  a battery 
of  13-inch  guns. 

The  Nahant  sailed  for  New  York  on  Friday,  the  start 
being  made  from  League  Island  at  1.15  r.M.  She  arrived 
at  the  Tompkinsville  anchorage,  Staten  Island,  at  3 a.  m. 
on  Sunday,  her  engines  having  been  stopped  for  half 
an  hour  only,  to  drop  the  pilot  at  the  Delaware  Break- 
water. She  made  the  trip  not  only  under  her  own  steam, 
but  also  in  tow  of  the  tug  Pioneer,  the  average  rate  of 
speed  being  about  eight  knots  an  hour,  of  which  the  tug 
was  responsible  for  three  knots.  Although  the  Nahant 
had  not  made  a voyage  in  thirty  years,  her  engines  worked 
perfectly,  even  if  they  were 
antiquated. 

The  trip  was  not  only 
a test  of  the  Monitor,  but 
of  her  crew.  The  sea 
was  comparatively  smooth. 

Not  a drop  of  water  came 
through  the  hatches.  The 
men  behaved  so  admirably 
in  adapting  themselves  to 
their  work  as  to  draw  a 
hearty  compliment  from 
Lieut.  Richman,  U.  S.  N., 
in  command.  Commander 
Duncan  of  the  battalion 
had  no  compliments  for 
them ; he  said  they  had  sim- 
ply done  what  they  were 
expected  to  do.  The  crew 
not  only  performed  the 
rough  work,  such  as  stok- 
ing and  passing  the  coal, 
but  they  practised  in  firing 
the  guns,  which  the  men 
nicknamed  “ Brandy  ” and 
“ Soda.” 

It  took  nearly  twelve 
hours  to  go  from  League 
Island  to  the  Delaware 
Breakwater.  The  condi- 
tions were  so  favorable  that 
it  was  decided  not  to  an- 
chor, as  had  been  planned, 
and  the  trip  to  New  York 
was  continued.  All  the 
way  down  the  Delawafc 
there  had  been  many  sa- 
lutes for  the  old  Monitor 
and  crew.  The  Nahant  has 


tana:  Fort  Assiniboine,  Fort  Harrison,  Fort  Missoula,  aud 
Fort  Custer.  There  arc  eight  companies  in  the  regiment, 
and  the  rosier  numbers  nearly  600  men.  Two  companies. 
A and  G,  were  detached  from  the  regiment  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  hurried  to  Key  West,  where  they  will  remain 
temporarily.  Colonel  Burl  is  in  command  of  the  regi 
ment.  He  and  his  men  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first,  to  be  ordered  South  with  the  prospect 
of  war  facing  them. 

The  preparations  involved  in  making  Chickamauga 
Park  ready  for  the  six  * iments  of  cavalry,  the  light 
artillery,  and  the  Twenty  fth  Infantry,  which  were  or- 
dered to  mobilize  there,  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  H.  V.  Boynton,  through  whose  efforts  chiefly  the 
scene  of  the  great  Southern  battle-field  was  set  aside  as  a 
natural  park. 


no  steam  steering-gear,  and  the  green  hands  at  the  wheel 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  her  on  the  course,  but  after 
a time  all  this  was  straightened  out. 

In  the  morning  the  men  were  piped  to  breakfast,  like 
all  Jack  Tars,  nnd  afterward  had  their  first  experience  at 
sea  with  “ salt  soap,”  which  they  used  in  scrubbing  their 
clothes.  Routine  went  on  nil  day,  and  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  came  the  chief  diversion  and  probably  the 
most  important  work  of  the  day.  The  turret  crews  were 
called  to  man  the  guns.  Drill  in  firing  went  on  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  real  shot  and  real  powder 
were  used.  Each  shot  consumed  thirty-five  pounds  of 
powder.  The  first  gun  fired  was  loaded  with  an  ex- 
plosive shell.  It  struck  the  water  about  2500  yards  away, 
and  made  an  interesting  sight  as  it  exploded.  The  next 
shot  was  solid.  Two  of  each  kind  were  fired,  and  the 
time  consumed  was  sixteen  minutes.  When  the  gun 
“Brandy”  recoiled  at  the  second  shot,  it  became  un- 
shipped, but  was  soon  adjusted  in  place. 

The  Nahant  passed  the  Scotland  Light  Ship  at  11.20  The  rebels  in  Cuba  have  lately  called  attention  to  them 
o’clock  on  Saturday  night.  The  tide  was  against  her,  selves  by  certain  methods  that  never  fuil  to  bring  them  io 
and  she  steered  very  hard  coming  up  the  harbor  toTomp-  public  notice.  I refer  to  attacks  on  railroad  trains  and 
kinsville.  She  reached  her  berth  in  safety,  however,  and  the  blowing  up  of  railroad  bridges.  A case  of  the  latter 
anchored  close  to  the  cruiser  San  Francisco,  where  she  re-  came  to  my  notice  one  day  last  month,  when  the  insurgents 
mained  for  several  days,  preparatory  to  being  taken  to  the  fired  into  and  attempted  to  wreck  the  afternoon  passeuger- 
New  York  Navy  Yard  for  further  overhauling,  and  the  train  from  Matanzas  to  Havana.  The  assault  took  place 
mountiug  of  some  light  guns  on  her  superstructure.  at  San  Miguel,  some  twenty  miles  outside  of  Havana.  As 

a result  of  the  attack,  three  men  were  slightly  wounded. 
One  was  a travelling  Englishman,  who  made  light  of  his 

RENDEZVOUS  AT  CHICKAMAUGA. 

The  first  active  movement  by  the  regular  army  looking  trolled  by  Spanish  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  trains 
toward  hostilities  with  Spain  was  the  result  of  an  order  carried  extra  forces  of  men  in  the  armored  cars, 
to  mobilize  the  troops  at  three  centres— at  the  Chicka-  While  these  methods  serve  well  their  purpose — that  of 
mauga  National  Park  in  northern  Georgia,  close  to  Chat-  bringing  to  public  ears  the  news  of  insurgent  activity — it 
tanonga,  and  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  that  name  in  is  apt  to  be  at  the  cost  of  life  to  non-combatants,  foreign- 
the  civil  war;  at  New  Orleans;  and  at  Mobile.  The  first  of  ers,  persons  on  errands  of  mercy,  and  women  and  chil- 
the  regulars  to  arrive  at  any  of  these  places  of  rendezvous  dren.  It  is  true  that  these  attacks  had  been  compura- 
was  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  regiment,  one  of  the  negro  tively  rare  of  late,  but  their  repetition  will  do  much  to 
regiments  in  the  service.  They  reached  Chattanooga  on  discredit  such  methods  of  rebel  warfare,  aud  to  shatter  the 
April  14,  and  the  next  day  went  into  camp  in  the  park,  on  halo  of  soldierly  honor  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  in- 
the  “ Widow  Glenn  ” field.  vest  the  doings  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  is  called  the  “black  war-  Key  West  enjoys  the  lively  aud  intense  hatred  of  the 
cloud.”  Its  men  are  famous  as  Indiau-fighters.  They  have  Spanish  in  Cuba.  It  is  the  refuge  and  safety  of  all  intrigu- 
been  stationed  in  rcceut  years  at  these  four  posts  in  Mon-  ers  against  Spanish  rule.  There  they  can  utter  seditions 

and  plan  coups  free  from  in- 
terference. There  they  live 
n..,,  ■ ci.^.i 

Spanish  administration  are 
unrestrained.  This  pa- 
per, in  competition  with 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
press  of  our  countiy,  lias 
set  forth  a story  of  the 
Maine  disaster  that  stauds 
at  the  head  of  all  theories 
in  the  matter  of  unproved 
statements.  According  to 
thispaper.the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment offered  a certain 
man  $20,000  to  blow  up 
the  Maine.  This  lie  suc- 
cessfully did.  The  day  af- 
ter the  disaster  the  gov- 
ernment became  alarmed  at 
the  possibility  of  tliis  man's 
divulging  his  knowledge 
for  a greater  sum  than  that 
paid  by  themselves.  lie 
was  therefore  approached 
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LIEUT.  CLAYTON  S.  RICIIMAN,  U.S.N.,  LIEUT.  MARTIN  ELLSWORTH  HALL,  U.aN., 
U.  S.  Single-Turret  Monitor  “Nahaut."  U.  S.  Single-Turret  Monitor  "Cat skill.” 


LIEUT.  HERMAN  F.  FICKBOHM,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Single-Turret  Monitor  " Jason.” 


LIEUT.  AARON  WARD,  U.aN., 

U.  a a "Wasp"  (Yacht  “Columbia"). 


LIEUT.  JOHN  C.  FREMONT,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Torpedo-Boat  "Porter.” 


LIEUT.  HAMILTON  HUTCHINS,  U.S.N., 
if.  S.  Torpedo-Boat  “Stiletto." 


LIEUT.  ALEX.  SHARP,  JR.,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  “Vixen”  (Yacht  "Josephine"). 


LIEUT.  FREDERICK  It.  BRAINARD,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  “ Uncns  ” (Tug  “ W.  Lnckenbnck  ”). 


LIEUT.  ALBERT  GLEAVES,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  Torpedo-Boat  "Cushing.” 


LIEUT.  (JUNIOR  GRADE)  WILLIAM  R. 
SHOEMAKER,  U.aN., 

U.  S.  Torpedo-Boat  “Talbot.” 


LIEUT.  JAMES  M.  HELM,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  “ Hornet  ” (Yacht  “ Alicia  ”). 


LIEUT.  JOHN  L.  PURCELL,  U.S.N., 
U.  S.  S.  "Osceola"  (Tug  " Winthrop"). 


LIEUT.  (JUNIOR  GRADE)  SPENCER  a 
WOOD,  U.S.N., 

U.  a Torpedo-Boat  "Dupont." 
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_ roposition  to  examine  the  hull  of  the  Alfonso  XII. , 
by  trade  a diver.  This  he  undertook.  When 
inaer  water  on  his  work,  the  air  from  the  pumps 
it  oif  and  the  man  killed.  His  body  was  cast  into 
y,  wns  subsequently  recovered  by  those  searching 
ie  Maine's  victims,  and  buried— honorably  buried — 
them  in  Colon  Cemetery.  Then  the  Spaniards  who 

this  delicate  matter  in  hand  bethought  themselves  of 
tan’s  wife.  She  might  know  his  secret.  Her  house 
s^  relied,  the  $20,000  recovered,  and  she  herself 
y placed  in  an  insane  asylum,  that  her  account 
occurrence  would  be  credited  to  the  ravings  of 
/nfortunate  who  had  brooded  upon  the  horror  until 
^came  insane. 

Jie  utter  destruction  of  Key  West  would  be  under- 
■%.  -^y  Spain  with  gusto.  Tlien.it  is  declared,  when 
accomplished,  the  glorious  march  of  the  victorious 
ront  the  end  of  Florida  to  Washington  would  fol- 
ith  the  success  always  attending  Spanish  feats  of 
Not  that  all  men  who  are  Spaniards  in  Cuba  be- 
ats to  be  possible,  for  many  of  them  have  come 
.1  the  Florida  pines  and  seen  naught  but  gophers 
lamanders,  and  still  others  have  more  sense;  but 
are  many  who  believe  this  remarkable  feat  well 
i the  range  of  Spanish  possibility,  as  was  attested 
ioud  conversation  in  a Havana  cafe  and  overheard 
3 writer. 


SHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  A “ WILD 
WEST”  SHOW. 

douins  are  whirling  and  “tumbling”  through  the 
mst  and  the  sunshine;  scene-painters  retouching  the 
rcllous  blue  mountains  of  the  great  long  curtain; 
ans  training  fractious  ponies;  and  Mexicans,  blanket 
irm,  Cossacks,  Cubans,  and  cowboys  lazily  whiling 
y the  early  morning  hours  in  the  great  arena  at  the 
tison  Square  Garden.  The  employees  rake  and  scrape 
dirt  or  scatter  fresh  sawdust,  and  a group  of  specta- 
• watch  the  agile  Arabs  as  they  mass  on  one  man’s 
ulders,  or  twirl  their  supple  bodies  through  the  air 
n one  end  of  the  ring  to  the  other.  Mounting  the  nar- 
r stairway  back  of  the  old  stage-coach  brings  one  to 
irters  one  would  never  imagine  existed  behind  so  ele- 
it  an  exterior.  Every  square  inch  of  space  from  floor 
ceiling  is  filled  with  a chaos  of  costumes  from  all  ends 
the  earth.  In  one  corner,  surrounded  by  elegant  lea- 
er  saddles,  great  heavy  lmts,  velvet  jackets  trimmed 
ith  gold  lace,  tight-fitting  breeches,  spurs,  harness,  pis- 
1s,  belts,  etc.,  a few  lazy  Mexicans  are  visible. 
Cowboys,  soldiers,  ana  employees  are  crowded  in  a 
rge  room,  many  asleep  on  their  cots,  and  one  Eng- 
sh  chap,  propped  up  with  saddles  and  blankets,  try- 
ig  to  recover  from  a broken  leg.  Eight  or  ten  Cos- 
icks are  partitioned  off  in  a boxlike  corner,  where 
iey  pass  most  of  the  day  singing  their  national  hymns. 
On  the  stairway,  by  the  window,  and  occasionally  gath- 
ering his  thoughts  by  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  busy 
New  York  street,  is  a handsome  young.  Indian  writing  a 
letter.  Looking  over  hia  shoulder,  I get  a glimpse  of  in- 
vest— “New  York,  Madson  Squir  Gordin:  Ui’  nail’ 
aiahu*  tawa  bi’  tan’  wu— ” (which  means,  “ I am  flying 
about  the  earth”)  etc. 

In  writing  he  uses  the  English  characters.  He  has  evi- 
dently finished,  for,  while  chewing  the  point  of  his  pen- 
cil. he  gives  his  letter  a final  looking  over,  puts  it  into  the 
addressed  envelope,  and  turning  to  me,  licks  his  finger 
and  points  to  the  corner.  I have  a stamp,  which  I donate, 
with  an  offer  to  mail  the  letter.  He  looks  me  over  care- 
fully, '’d  gradually  lets  the  letter  slip  from  his  hand  into 
mine.  A glance  at  the  address  explains  liis  caution,  for  it 
is  directed  to  “ Miss  Alice  Lone  Bear,  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
Kyle  P.  O.,  So.  Dakota.” 

Past  the  romantic  red  man,  up  another  flight,  and  I enter 
a large  room  with  low  ceiling,  in  which  one  sees  only 
the  thousands  of  vari-colored  feathers  attached  to  war- 
bonnets.  shields,  belts,  and  dresses.  An  Indian  jumps 
to  his  feet,  and  shouting  out,  causes  about  twenty  strap- 
ping young  fellows  to  leap  from  their  blankets  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  and  surrouud  me,  clnmoring  and  jostling. 
It  is  rather  a surprising  greeting,  and  I feel  my  small 
stature  as  several  ugly-looking  bucks  push  me  around. 
Knowing  something  of  the  Indian  nature  (which  strongly 
resembles  the  schoolboy’s),  I shove  a big  fellow  away  and 
back  into  the  rest. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  you.  boys?”  1 ask. 

“One  dollar!  One  dollar!”  is  about  the  only  English 
word  in  the  answer,  and  repeated  with  vigor. 

I laugh  at  them,  take  off  my  overcoat,  open  my  sketch- 
book, and  look  around  for  a subject.  I am  soon  at  work 
on  old  Flat  Iron,  who,  propped  up  in  a chair,  tries  to  keep 
his  small  eyes  open.  The  young  men  leave  me,  to  return 
to  their  card  games,  or  to  doze  away  in  their  blankets  on 
the  floor.  A few  old  men  in  the  room  are  arranging  fea- 
thers for  a new  bonnet,  or  stringing  beads  and  lead  for 
skirts;  the  fat  and  industrious  squaws  are  beading  moc- 
casins, or  braiding  the  little  girls’  hair  (whicii  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat),  while  away  in  one  corner 
an  accomplished  black-haired  youth  performs  “Daisy 
Bell  ” on  a mout  h-organ.  Occasionally  the  young  fellows 
break  into  an  Indian  song,  something  like  this, 


which  is  echoed  from  the  floor  l>elow  by  a Russian  hymn 
from  the  Cossacks.  The  Indians  seem  very  contented; 
repartee  passes  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  a point  well  made  unfailingly  brings  a laugh. 

The  card  game  grows  very  exciting,  attracting  to  the 
six  squatting  figures  quite  an  audience  of  interested  on- 
lookers, who  often  add  to  the  intenseness  by  throwing 
their  recent  pay  into  the  circle  to  bet  on  a “ draw.”  The 
Indian  plays  cards  with  great  fervor,  drawing  the  edge 
of  the  second  card  slowly  over  his  first,  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  excitement  should  fortune  fall  his  way  and 
he  have  a “suit.”  If  he  lias  high  cards,  how  he  does  bet! 


and  the  lookers  on  behiud  him  bet.  Then  with  quick  breath 
he  takes  his  next  card.  An  ace  of  his  “ suit.”  Whoop! 
Hi  yi!  those  behind  him  joining  in  the  yelling,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  apparently  stolid  losers.  And  Black 
Heart  goes  to  stock  himself  with  tobacco  for  the  week. 

Twelve-thirty,  and  all  start  down  for  dinner.  Old  Flat 
Iron,  whom  I have  been  sketching,  makes  known  to  me 
in  the  sign  language  that  I must  bring  him  some  tobacco 
for  his  trouble,  fumbles  around  in  his  buckskin  pouch  for 
his  dinner  check,  and  dexterously  sweeping  his  dirty 
blanket  around  hnlf  of  him,  ambles  down  the  stairs  to 
his  place  at  the  long  table. 

All  connected  witli  the  show  eat  in  the  great  room  on 
the  ground-floor.  Here,  in  their  working-clothes,  or  in 
the  picturesque  attire  of  their  homes  (for  Cossack,  Mexi- 
can, Bedouin,  and  Indian  refuse  civilized  costume),  they 
give  the  rather  commonplace  impression  of  a laboring- 
class  satisfied  to  work  bard  for  their  daily  bread. 

Dinner  over,  preparation  for  the  afternoon  performance 
begins  at  once,  and  the  scenes  in  the  narrow  dressing- 
rooms  are  animated.  With  pigments,  a good  Indiah  type 
is  made  hideous  in  a short  interval,  and  but  for  the  many 
deep  furrows  time  has  ploughed  in  the  forehead  of  Flat 
Iron,  one  could  never  tell  his  yellow-streaked  face  from 
that  of  his  son  Leaping  Antelope.  Bodies  and  limbs  are 
painted  half  white,  half  green,  or  with  circles  (represent- 
ing the  sun)  and  crescents  and  stars,  and  one  Indian 
leaves  the  imprint  of  a vermilion-smeared  hand  on  his 
cheek.  The  feathers  come  off  the  wall ; the  many  sleigh- 
bells  jingle  and  tinkle;  the  boys  break  into  song;  the 
squaws  “ti-ti  ” in  their  high  shrill  voices;  even  the'digni- 
fled  old  chiefs  are  gay,  arrayed  in  all  their  glory.  A blast 
from  a bugle  starts  them  off  to  saddle  their  ponies,  on 
which  they  are  soon  mounted,  ready  for  the  grand  entry. 
The  cowboy  band  starts  up  “ Hail,  Columbia,”  the  bugle 
sounds  again,  the  great  canvas  curtain  is  drawn,  and  the 
howling  warriors  dash  wildly  into  the  public  gaze. 

The  curtain  is  redrawn— the  curtain  with  the  distant 
blue  mountains,  the  blue  pine-trees,  and  the  blue  tepees. 
Before,  it  is  the  romance  and  pleasure;  behind,  the  reality 
and  labor.  Both  sides  arc  interesting. 

Ernest  L.  Blumekschein. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
ysolindk’s  farewell. 

THE  next  morning  early,  as  I went  about  making 
my  dispositions  and  putting  men  of  trust  in  posi- 
tions fit  for  them — for  the  Prince  had  given  me 
the  command  of  all  the  soldiers  within  the  city — 
the  Lady  Ysolinde  came  to  me  upon  the  terrace. 

“Walk  with  me  awhile,”  she  said,  “in  the  lower  gar- 
den. It  is  a quiet  place,  and  I would  speak  with  you.’” 

It  was  a command  that  I dared  not  refuse  to  obey,  yet 
my  greatest  enemy  would  not  accuse  me  that  I "went 
lightly  or  willingly  to  such  a tryst. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  passed  on  daintily  and  proudly  be- 
fore me,  and  I followed,  more  like  a condemned  criminal 
lumping  heavily  to  the.  scaffold  than  a lad  of  mettle  ac- 
companying a fair  lady  tb  a rendezvous  of  her  own  asking 
under  the  green-wood  tree. 

But  I need  not  have  feared.  The  Princess’s  mood  was 
mild,  and  I saw  her  in  a humor  in  which  I had  never  seen 
her  before. 

She  moved  before  me  over  the  grass,  with  her  head  a 
little  turned  up  to  the  skies,  as  though  appealing  out  of 
her  innocence  to  the  Beings  who  sat  behind  and  knew  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women. 

At  a great  weeping-elm,  under  which  was  a seat,  she 
turned.  It  formed  a wide  canopy  of  shade,  grateful  and 
cool.  For  the  breezes  stirred  under  the  leaves,  and  the 
river  moved  beneath  with  a pleasant,  meditative  hush  of 
sound. 

“ Hugo  Gottfried,  once  you  were  my  friend.”  she  began. 
“What  have  I done  that  you  should  be  my  friend  no 
more?  Tell  me  plainly.  I liked  you  when  as  a lad.  the 
son  of  the  Red  Axe,  vou  came  to  my  father’s  house  about 
some  boyish  freak.  I have  not  done  ill  by  you  since  that 
day.  And  now  that  you  are  a leader  of  men  and  of  rank 
and  honor  here  iu  my  husband’s  country  of  Plasseuburg, 
I would  be  your  well-wisher  still.  I am  conscious  of  no 
reason  for  my  having  forfeited  your  liking.  But  that  I 
would  know  for  certain— and  now." 

As  she  threw  back  her  head  and  let  her  clear  emerald 
eyes  rest  upon  me,  I never  saw  woman  born  of  woman 
look  more  innocent.  Indeed,  in  these  days  of  mistrust  it 
is  innocence  under  suspicion  which  usually  looks  most 
guilty,  knowing  what  is  expected  of  it. 

“Lady  Ysolinde,”  I made  answer,  “you  try  me  hard 
and  sore.  You  put  me  in  the  wrong.  You  do  me  indeed 
great  honor,  as  you  have  ever  done  all  these  years.  In 
reverence  and  high  respect  I shall  ever  hold  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done— for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  He- 
lene, the  orphan  girl  who  came  from  our  father’s  roof  with 
me.  I know  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  break  in 
our  friendship;  nor  shall  there  be,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
folly  and — ” 

“Tush!”  she  said,  impetuously.  “You  speak  things 
empty,  vain,  the  rattling  of  knuckle  bones  in  a bladder — 
not  live  words  at  all.  Have  I never  listened  to  true  men? 
Do  not  I,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg,  know  the  sound  of 
words  that  have  the  heart  behind  them?  I have  heal’d 
you  speak  such  yourself.  Do  not  insult  me  with  plati- 
tudes, nor  try  tb  divert  me  with  the  piping  of  children  iu 
the  market-place.  I will  not  dance  to  them,  nor  yet,  like 
a foolish  kitchen-wench,  smile  at  the  jingling  of  your 
trinketry.” 

“ Your  highness!”  I began  agaiu. 

She  waved  her  hand  as  if  putting  a light  thing  away. 
“ I was  a woman  to  you  before  you  knew  that  I was  a 
Princess,”  she  said.  “You  need  not  forget  that  1 am  a 
woman  still,  cursed  with  the  plate-mail  of  rank,  added  to 
the  weariness  and  inaction  of  a woman’s  breaking  heart.” 
I was  acutely  conscious  that  I was  not  distinguishing 
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myself  in  this  interview.  So  I dashed  again  at  the  wall, 
and  this  time  for  a moment  at  least  overbore  interruption. 

“Ysolinde,  my  dear  lady,”  I said  to  her,  “you  are  the 
Prince’s  and  my  good  master’s  wife.  And  if  I have  stood 
aloof,  it  is  that  I wished  that  he  should  have  the  compan- 
ionship which  one  day  I desire  to  find  for  myself,  and 
also  that  I might  always  have  the  right  to  look  straight 
into  my  master’s  eyes.” 

“Now  you  talk  like  a silly  prating  priestling,”  she 
said.  “You  are  both  mighty  careful  of  your  honesty, 
your  virtue,  your  companionship — your  master  and  you. 
But  you  do  not  think  what  it  is  to  starve  a woman’s 
heart,  to  bid  her  find  her  level  among  broiderers  of  ban- 
nerets and  stitchers  in  tapestry.  Ah!  if  the  particular 
God  who  happened  to  be  at  the  digging  of  us  out  of  the 
happier  pit  of  oblivion  had  only  made  me  a man,  I,  at 
least,  should  neither  have  been  a straitlaced  Jackanapes 
nor  yet  a prating  wiseacre.” 

“And  am- 1 either?”  said  I,  weakly  enough. 

“You  are  in  danger  of  becoming  both,”  she  said, 
romplty.  “ Once  I saw  better  tilings  in  you.  1 thought 

had  won  me  a friend,  and  that  for  once  I might  put  my 
anchor  down.  My  husband  neglects  me— so  much  cannot 
have  escaped  your  eagle  eye.  He  is  twice  my  age,  and 
he  thinks  more  of  you,  more  of  Councillor  von  Dessauer, 
more  of  his  horse,  than  of  me,  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg. 
And  I wras  made  to  be  loved  and  to  love.  How  much  of 
either,  think  you,  have  I ever  known?  The  true  lot  of  a 
woman  shut  to  me,  the  sweet  love  of  man  and  woman 
not  for  me,  even  the  communion  of  the  spirit  not  for  me. 
1 may  as  lief  carry  a wizened  nut-kernel  within  my  brain- 
pan as  a thinking  soul,  for  all  that  any  one  cares.  I am  a 
woman  of  another  age  stranded  on  the  shores  of  a time 
made  only  for  men.  I am  the  woman  of  the  Eden  priests 
talk  about,  or  perhaps  rather  the  wiicli-woman  Lilith  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall!  Or  I may  be  the  woman  of  a 
time  yet  to  come,  when  she  who  is  a man’s  mate  shall 
not  be  only  a gay-decked  bird  to  sit  on  liis  wrist,  tethered 
with  a lensh,  and  called  back  to  her  master  with  a lure.” 

These  tilings  I had  never  listened  to  before,  nor,  indeed, 
thought  of.  So  that,  though  I could  not  answer  her,  I felt 
in  my  heart  that  she  was  wrong,  and  that  a woman  has 
always  power  over  men,  stronger  than  all  ideals,  philoso- 
phies, kingdoms — aye,  even  our  holy  religion  itself. 

“ After  all,”  I said,  piqued  a little  at  her  tone,  as  men 
are  w-ont  to  be  at  that  which  they  do  not  understand, 
“Lady  Ysolinde,  wherefore  should  you  not  tell  these 
things  to  the  Prince,  your  husband,  and  not  to  me,  who 
am  neither  your  husband  nor  your  lover!” 

“And  if  you  had  been  both?”  she  interjected,  a little 
breathlessly. 

"Then,  my  lady,”  I replied, stirred  by  her  persistence, 
“you  would  have  olieyed  me  and  served  me  just  as  you 
say.  Or  else  I should  have  broken  your  spirit  as  a man 
is  broken  on  the  wheel.” 

It  was  a prideful  saying,  and  one  informed  with  igno- 
rance and  conceit,  let  the  Lady  Ysolinde  gave  a long 
sigh. 

“Ah,  that  would  have  been  sweet  too,”  she  said.  “You 
nre  the  one  man  I should  have  delighted  to  call  master, 
to  have  done  your  bidding.  That  had  been  a thing  dif- 
ferent indeed.  But  you  love  me  not.  You  love  a chit, 
a chitterling — a pretty  tiling  that  can  only  peep  and  mut- 
ter, whose  heart’s  depths  I have  sounded  with  my  finger 
nail,  and  whose  babyish  vanity  I have  tickled  with  a straw.” 

This  was  enough,  and  too  much. 

“Madam,”  said  I,  “ the  clear  stars  are  not  fouled  by 
throwing  foulness  at  them ; nor  yet  the  Lady  Helene — 
whom  1 do  acknowledge  that  with  all  my  heart  I love— 
by  the  speaking  of  any  ill  words.  You  do  but  wrong 
yourself,  most  noble  lady.  For  your  heart  tells  you  other 
things,  both  of  the  maid  I love  and  of  me  that  am  her 
true  servant,  and,  if  I might,  would  be  your  true  friend.” 

The  Princess  reached  out  her  hand,  looking  not  with 
anger,  but  rather  wistfully  at  me,  like  a mother  at  a son 
who  goes  to  his  death  with  blasphemy  on  his  lips. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said,  gently.  “I  would  not  at  the 
last  have  you  go  thinking  ill  of  me.  Indeed,  you  think 
all  too  well,  ana  make  me  do  things  that  are  better  than 
mine  intent,  because  I know  that  you  expect  them  of  me. 
I have  done  many  ill  and  cruel  things  iu  my  poor  life, 
simply  from  idleness  and  the  empty,  unsatisfied  heart. 
If  you  had  loved  me  or  taught  me,  I might  have  tried 
better  things.  Perhaps  in  the  end,  for  great  love’s  sake,  I 
may  yet  do  one  worthy  deed  that  shall  blot  out  all  the 
rest.  Farevvell  I” 

And  wiiliotit  another  word  she  moved  away,  and  left 
me  in  the  green  pleasaunces  of  the  garden,  with  my  heart 
riven  this  way  aud  that,  scarce  knowing  what  1 did  or 
where  I stood. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
CAPTAIN  KARL  MILLERSON. 

Black,  blank,  chill,  confining  night  shut  us  in  as  Leo- 
pold Dessauer  and  I rode  out  of  Plassenburg.  Our  horses 
were  ready  for  us  at  the  little  water-gate  in  the  lower 
garden.  Faiu  would  I have  taken  Jorian  and  Boris,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  fewer  the  safer.  For  to  enter  Thorn 
wns  to  go  with  lighted  matches  into  a powder-magazine. 

The  rushes  in  the  river  rustled  dry  and  cold  along  the 
brink.  The  leaves  of  the  linden-trees  chuckled  overhead, 
rubbing  their  palms  together  spitefully.  There  was 
mockery  of  our  foolhardy  enterprise  in  the  soft  sough  of 
the  water  as  I heard  it  lapper  beneath  the  ferry-boat  that 
lay  ready  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  Old  Hans  the  ferry- 
man snored  in  his  boat.  Above  in  the  women’s  cham- 
bers a light  went  to  and  fro.  I judged  that  it  was  in  the 
bower  of  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  But  not  a string  of  my 
heart  moved.  For  pity  is  so  weak  aud  love  so  strong 
that  all  my  nature  was  now  on  the  strain  forward  towards 
Helene  anil  the  Wolfsberg,  like  an  eager  hound  that  pulls 
at  the  leash. 

'"My  love!  my  love!"  I cried  in  my  heart,  “ I am  com- 
ing to  you;  I am  going  out  to  find  you ! Though  I die  for 
it,  I shall  at  least  see  and  touch  you  ere  I die.” 

For  during  these  last,  days  my  love  had  grown  greatly 
upon  me,  being  of  that  kind  which  gathers  within  a man, 
banks  up.  fills  out  bis  crevices,  and  be  know  it.  not.  In 
the  Wolfmark  there  are  oft,  in  the  limestone,  caverns 
where  the  water  sleeps  deep  and  cool,  while  above,  on 
the  thin,  rocky  crust,  the  sun  beats,  and  the  very  lizards 
die  for  lack  of  moisture.  It  was  only  now  that  I had 
brink en  up  the  crust  of  my  nature  and  found  the  caverns 
under,  where  love  was  abiding  undreamed  of,  deep  and 
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eternal  as  the  sea.  It  is  a great  thing  and  a beautiful  to 
meet  love  for  the  first  time  face  to  face,  not  to  nod  to 
only,  and  to  know  how  great  and  masterful  he  is — to  say: 
“Love,  I am  yours.  Do  with  me  that  which  seemelh 
good  to  you.  I was  strong;  now  in  your  hands  I am  be- 
come weak.  I was  proud ; now  I am  glad  to  be  humble 
and  kneel,  waiting  your  word.  You  have  made  life  and 
death  the  same  thing  to  me  for  the  sake  of  the  Beloved. 
I am  ready  to  take  either  from  your  hands!” 

But  enough.  We  were  riding  out  of  the  dark  plea- 
saunces  of  the  palace,  and  the  leaves  were  rustling  and 
the  sedges  blowing.  That  was  what  began  it,  carrying 
away  my  thou  gilts. 

Dessauer  rode  behind  me,  letting  his  horse  follow  mine. 
For,  being  used  to  the  visitation  of  the  outposts,  I knew 
the  ground  thoroughly. 

At  every  hundred  yards  we  were  halted,  and  I answered. 
For  I had  posted  the  men  myself,  and  made  sure  that 
Plasscnburg  should, not  again  be  taken  by  surprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  I had  determined  that  the  spoiled  should 
now  l>e  made  despoiled,  and  that  the  foul  den  of  the  wolf 
should  be  cleansed  as  by  fire. 

Then,  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  Baltic  ice  in  spring, 
the  thought  ran  through  me — ray  father  and  the  maid  of 
the  Red  Tower,  what  of  them? 

Why,  at  the  very  first  (so  I told  myself)  I should  set  a 
guard  of  the  best  troops  in  Plassenburg  about  the  Red 
Tower,  and  carry  them  all,  Helene,  my  father,  and  old 
Hanne,  to  a safe  place  till  Prince  Karl  and  I had  made  an 
end.  With  our  stark  veterans  swarming  in  Thorn,  that 
would  easily  be  done.  And  so  the  plan  abode  iu  the  im- 
agination of  the  heart. 

We  were  soon  out  on  the  darksome,  unguarded  road, 
and  after  that  I steered  chiefly  by  the  lights  of  the  palace 
behind  me,  Dessauer  saying  no  word,  but  riding  like  a 
man-at-arms  behind  me. 

We  had  reached  the  crown  of  the  green  hill  tip  which 
the  path  to  the  Wolfmark  winds— the  path  by  which, 
doubtless,  Helene  had  travelled  the  night  of  the  duel. 

As  I came  to  the  summit,  mounting  the  steepest  part 
slowly,  I was  aware  of  a figure  dark  against  the  sky,  no 
more  apparent  than  a blacker  patch  of  night  where  all  was 
dark.  It  was  in  shape  a horseman  sitting  his  steed  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill. 

Instantly  I drew  my  pistol,  in  which  I had  become  ex- 
pert. 

“Your  name  and  business?”  cried  I to  the  shape  on  the 
hill-side.  For,  indeed,  none  had  any  right  to  be  abroad  so 
near  the  city  of  Plassenburg,  armed  cap-a-pie,  at  that  time 
of  the  night.  Aud  fora  moment  the  thought  flashed  upon 
me  that  the  tales  we  had  heard  might,  after  all,  be  true, 
and  the  armies  of  the  Wolfmark  nearer  than  we  dreamed 
of. 

“Hugo  — von  Dessauer!”  cried  a voice  well  known 
and  ever  dear  to  me — the  voice  of  my  master,  the  Prince 
Karl. 

“ The  Prince!”  cried  I.  “ My  lord,  what  do  you  here? 
This  is  madness!  You,  who  should  be  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  with  the  guards  watching  three  deep  about 


you!  What  would  come  to  the  State  of  Plassenburg  if  we 
wanted  you?” 

“Oh,”  said  he.  lightly,  falling  in  beside  us  naturally, 
“you  and  von  Dessauer  in  dual  control  would  be  a sin- 
gular improvement  on  the  nresent  head  of  the  State.  You, 
Hugo,  would  keep  the  soldiers  to  their  work,  and  von 
Dessauer  could  look  to  the  treasury.” 

“ But  who  would  look  to  us  and  be  a gracious  and 
beloved  master  to  us?”  said  I.  “ My  Prince,  we  must 
instantly  return  and  put  you  in  safety!” 

“ Indeed,  that  will  you  not.  By  God’s  truth,  if  I am 
not  to  come  all  the  way  to  the  city  of  Thorn  with  you,  I 
will  at  least  convoy  you  to  the  edges  of  the  Mark.  It  is 
so  dull  being  month  by  mouth  at  ease  within  the  castle, 
and  not  nearly  so  much  fun  as  it  used  to  be  when  I was  a 
poor  captain  of  a free  company  under  the  old  Prince. 
Young  rattling  blades  like  Dessauer  aul  yourself  make  no 
allowance  for  the  distractions  of  an  aged  aud  gouty  Prince.” 

Within  myself  I felt  some  amusement  stir.  It  was  al- 
most exactly  what  the  Princess,  his  wife,  had  alleged  as 
a reason  for  her  wanderings.  I could  not  help  marvelling 
why  these  twro  had  not  found  out  their  great  affinity  to 
one  another.  But  now  I see  that  this  very  likeness  of 
nature  was  the  first  cause  of  their  lack  of  agreement. 
Like  may,  indeed,  draw  to  like,  as  the  saw  hath  it.  But 
in  the  things  of  love  like  and  like  agree  not  well  together. 
Fair  desires  dark,  6tout  and  stark  desire  slender,  slow  de- 
sires quick,  severe  desires  gay  (though  often  secretly). 
And  so  the  world  goes  on,  and  in  another  generation 
sprung  from  these  dcsirings  once  more  dark  desireth  fair 
and  fair  dark. 

There  I am  at  it  again.  Oh.  but  1,  Hugo  Gottfried,  am 
the  wise  man  when  I set  out  of  my  disquisitions.  I could 
new -make  all  the  saws  of  the  world,  set  instances  to 
them,  and  never  breathe  myself. 

“Nay,”  said  the  Prince,  “all  is  safe  set  within  and 
without,  thanks  to  my  brave  commander  and  wise  Chan- 
cellor, and  these  things  can  e’en  bide  till  I go  back  to  them. 
Consider  that  I am  but  a captain  of  horse  going  a-wooing 
and  Deeding  to  talk  gayly  for  good  comradeship  by  the 
road.  Call  me  the  Capluin  Millerson.” 

So  Captain  Millerson  rode  with  Herr  Doctor  Sclmidt 
and  his  servant  Johann.  And  the  merry  time  the  three 
of  us  had  till  we  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Mark. 

I have  not  time  nor  yet  space  (though  a great  deal  of 
inclination)  to  tell  of  the  wondrous  pranks  we  played 
the  broad-hauuched  countrywomen  we  rallied  (or  rather 
whom  Captain  Millerson  milled,  and  who  mostly  gave  as 
good  as  they  got,  or  belter,  to  that  soldier’s  huge  delight), 
the  stout  yeoman  families  in  whose  midst  we  went,  and 
their  opinion  of  the  Prince.  “A good  man  and  a kindly,” 
so  the  mau  said;  “ he  has  given  us  safe  horse,  fat  cow.  a 
quiet  life.  But  yet  the  old  was  good  too.  The  true  race 
to  reign  is  ever  the  anointed  Prince.” 

“ But  he  harried  you.  And  worse,  he  let  others  plun- 
der you.  Aud  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  Priuce  Karl, 
usurper  though  he  be!”  said  the  Priuce. 

“ Nay.”  said  the  honest  man,  “usurper  is  he  not  — a 
God -scut  boon  to  Plassenburg  rather.  We  love  him, 


would  fight  for  him,  all  my  six  sons  and  I.  Would  we 
not,  chickens?” 

And  the  six  sons  rolled  out  a thunderous  “Aye,  fight — 
marry,  that  we  would !”  ns  they  sat  plaiting  willow  baskets 
and  mending  bows  about  the  tire. 

" But,  alas!  he  is  cursed  with  a mad  wife,  and,  after  all, 
he  is  not  of  the  ancient  stock,”  said  the  ancient  mau,  shak- 
ing his  lieud. 

And  the  Prince  answered  him  as  quickly,  tapping  his 
brow  significantly  with  his  forefinger:  “Are  not  all  wives 
a little  touched?  Or  are  you  fortunate  in  your  part  of  the 
country?  Faith,  we  of  the  city  will  all  come  courting  to 
the  Tannenwald  if  you  are  belter  off.” 

“We  are  even  ns  our  neighbors!"  cried  the  yeoman, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Maul,  what  suyeth  thou?  Here 
is  a brisk  lad  that  miscalls  thy  clan.” 

The  goodwife  came  forward  smiling,  comely,  aud  large 
of  bone. 

“ Which?”  snid  she,  laconically.' 

The  farmer  pointed  to  the  Prince.  The  matron  took  a 
good  look  at  him. 

"Well,”  she  said,  “he  is  the  one  that  should  know 
most  about  us.  He  has  been  married  once  or  twice,  and 
hath  gotten  certain  things  burned  into  him.  As  for  this 
one,”  she  went  on,  pointing  to  Dessauer.  “ he  may  be  doc- 
tor of  all  the  wisdoms,  as  ye  say,  but  he  has  never  com- 
passed the  mystery  of  a womau.  And  this  limber  young 
spark  with  the  quick  eyes,  he  is  a bachelor  also,  but  de- 
sires to  be  otherwise.  I wot  he  has  a pretty  lass  waiting 
for  him  somewhere.” 

“ How  knew  you  that,  goodwife?”  I cried,  greatly  as- 
tonished. 

“Why,  by  the  wav  you  looked  up  when  my  daughter 
came  dancing  in.  You  were  in  your  lost  brown  study, 
and  then,  seeing  a pretty  lass  that  most  are  glad  to  rest 
their  eyes  upon,  you  looked  away  disappointed  or  cure- 
less.” 

“ And  how  knew  you  that  I was  of  the  ancient  guild  of 
the  bachelors?”  asked  Dessauer. 

“ Why,  by  the  way  that  you  looked  at  the  pot  on  the 
fire,  and  sniffed  up  the  stew,  and  asked  how  long  the 
dinner  would  be!  The  bachelor  of  years  is  ever  uneasy 
about  his  meals,  having  little  else  to  be  uneasy  about,  and 
no  wife  to  teach  him  how  to  be  patient.” 

“And  how,”  cried  the  Prince,  in  his  turn,  “knew  you 
that  I had  been  wedded  once?” 

“ Or  twice,”  said  the  woman,  smiling.  “ Man,  you  cac- 
kle it  like  a hen  on  the  rafters  advertising  her  egg  in  the 
manger  below.  I knew  it  by  the  fashion  ye  had  of  hung 
ing  up  your  lint  and  scraping  your  feet — not  alter  ye 
entered,  like  these  other  good,  careless  gentlemen,  but 
with  your  knife,  outside  the  door.  I see  it  by  your  air  of 
one  that  has  been  at  once  under  authority  aud  yet  master 
of  a house.” 

“Well  done,  goodwife!”  cried  the  Prince.  "Were  1 
indeed  in  authority  I would  make  you  either  Prime  Min- 
ister or  chief  of  my  thief-catchers.” 

Aud  so  after  thut  we  went  to  bed. 

[TU  UK  OOKTINUCII.] 
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WASHINGTON. 
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Wk  have  passed  a stirring  week.  Warfare  is  now  in 
progress  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  not  mere- 
ly m a figure  of  speech,  but  actually.  Morro  Castle  has 
opened  fire  upon  our  ships  of  war  lying  off  Havana,  and 
though  the  fire  was  not  returned,  it  was  only  became 
Spanish  marksmanship  was  so  poor  that  our  ships  did 
not  feel  seriously  endangered  by  the  attack. 

Besides  this,  our  war-ships  have  been  making  prize  cap- 
tures of  Spanish  freight-carriers.  One  of  those  brought 
in  is  valued,  ship  and  cargo  together,  at  about  a half 
million  dollars. 

The  President  has  sent  io  Congress  a message  recom- 
mending a formal  declaration  of  war,  so  that  the  slntus  i f 
our  movement  as  a belligerent  may  be  plainly  defined. 
And  Congress  has  adopted  a joint  resolution  to  this  effect. 

Secretary  Sherman  is  about  to  retire  from  the  head  of 
vthe  Department  of  State,  owing  to  impaired  health  and 
the  necessity  for  having  a man  in  full  physical  and 
mental  vigor  for  this  position  during  the  present  inter- 
national complications.  . 

The  struggle  between  the  two  chambers  of  Congress 
over  the  Cuban  resolutions  which  was  in  progress  last 
Monday  ended  at  two  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  when  a 
compromise  was  reached  by  the  adoption  of  the  Senate’s 
resolutions,  omitting  the  clnm-e  recognizing  the  present 
insurgent  "republic”  us  the  lawful  government  of 
Cuba.  . 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  President  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  considered  by  an  adjourned  meal- 
ing of  the  cabinet.  It  was  decided  then,  as  the  House 
had  meanwhile  adjourned  until  the  following  day,  and 
therefore  could  not  receive  at  once  the  notice  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s approval,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  over  for  the 
night.  About  half  pa'st  eleven  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  President  signed  the  resolutions,  and  at  once 
had  their  text  cabled  to  Minister  Woodford  at  Madrid, 
with  instructions  to  present  to  the  Spanish  government 
a note  containing  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  immediately  from 
Cuba.  The  Spanish  government  was  allowed  uulil  Satur- 
day noon  to  make  its  answer. 

The  only  notice  taken  at  Madrid  of  this  action  was  the 
presentation  to  Minister  Wood  ford  of  his  papers  of  safe- 
conduct.  This  occurred  be'ora  he  was  able  to  present 
the  ultimatum.  He  reminded  the  Spanish  government 
that  tiiis  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war  on  its 
part,  and  at  once  withdrew  to  Paris,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
the  legation  in  the  care  of  the  British  ambassador.  His 
exit  from  Madrid  was  the  signal  for  a noisy  mob  demon- 
stration, though  no  violence  was  attempted  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  minister. 

Meanwhile,  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  ulti- 
matum. a copy  thereof  was  served  upon  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Washington,  who,  by  the  hand  of  the  same 
messenger,  returned  a note  asking  for  his  passport.  It 
was  furnished  him  without  delay,  and  he  took  an  early 
train  for  Canada,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  spend 
some  time,  keeping  in  touch  with  matters  here  for  the 
benefit  of  his  home  government. 

On  Wednesday  the  Spanish  Cortes  began  its  session 
at  Madrid  and  the  Queen  Regent  delivered  the  speech 
from- the  throne,  in  person.  Referring  to  the  headlong 
haste  with  which  "a  section  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,”  seeing  that  the  schemes  of  the  plotters  against  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  were  likely,  through  the  successful 
operation  of  autonomy,  to  be  frustrated  by  the  free  action 
of  tiie  people  of  Cuba,  precipitated  the  present  crisis,  and 
to  the  probability  that  the  Washington  government  would 
"yield  to  the  blind  current,”  she  added: 

’"The  supreme  decision  of  Parliament  will  doubtless 
sanction  the  unalterable  resolution  of  my  government  to 
defend  our  rights,  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  imposed 
upon  us  in  accomplishing  this  task.  . . . Although  a dark 
and  gloomy  future  is  before  us.  the  difficulties  are  not 
beyond  our  powers.  With  our  glorious  army,  navy,  and 
united  nation  before  foreign  aggression,  we  trust  in  God 
that  we  shall  overcome  without  stain  on  our  honor  the 
baseless  and  unjust  attacks  made  upon  us.” 

The  speech  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Immediately  after  tliefinal  passage  through  both  Houses 
of  Congress  of  the  resolutions  which  marie  intervention  in 
Cuba  a certainty,  orders  were  issued  to  every  militant  de- 
partment for  the  despatch  of  all  the  troops  who  could  be 
spared  to  the  rendezvous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
equipped  for  the  coining  campaign.  Within  a few  hours 
about  16,000  armed  men  were  on  the  move  eastward  and 
southward.  The  points  chosen  for  their  temporary  oc- 
cupation are  Chickatuauga  Park,  Tampa,  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans. 

The  Spanish  war -ships  Vizcaya  and  Oquendo,  which 
sailed  mysieriously  from  Havana  a few  weeks  ago,  were 
reported  on  Tuesday  as  arriving  at  the  Cape  Verde  ren- 
dezvous. On  the  following  day  news  reached  our  Navy 
Department  that  the  Pelayo,  the  most  powerful  battle  ship 
in  the  Spanish  navy,  had  joined  the  fleet.  A rumor  was 
current  immediately  thereafter  that  the  entire  fleet  gath- 
ered at  life  Cape  Verde  Islands  had  started  westward,  its 
destination  unknown.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
called  on  Thursday  to  consider  the  retirement  of  Minister 
Woodford  from  Madrid,  it  was  decided  to  order  the  Key 
West  squadron  to  sail.  This  was  done  at  once. 

The  squadron  which  sailed  on  Friday  morning  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Havana  and  blockaded  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  At  the  same  time  the  President  issued  a procla- 
mation that  the  United  States  "have  instituted  and  will 
maintain  a blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  including 
ports  on  said  coast  between  Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda, 
and  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast.”  Neutral 
vessels  which  happened  to  be  at  any  of  these  ports  at  the 
establishment  of  the  blockade  were  given  thirty  days  to 
clear.  < >n  Saturday  enough  war-ships  were  detached  from 
the  main  squadron  to  make  this  proclamation  effective  as 
to  all  the  coast  covered  bv  its  terms.  At  the  lime  of  be- 
ginning the  blockade  of  Havana  the  only  Spanish  naval 
vessel  of  any  consequence  in  the  harbor  was  the  A/foneo 
X/f. 

The  first  shot  actually  fired  in  the  war  was  sent  across 
the  bows  of  a 1700-ton  Spanish  merchant  ship  on  Friday, 
from  one  of  the  guns  on  the  gunboat  Xaehrilie,  by  order 
of  Commander  Maynard.  The  merchantman  was  the 
Itm  mt  Viiihira,  bound  for  Rotterdam.  Holland,  with  a 
cargo  of  pine  lumber  from  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  val- 
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ued  at  about  $20,000.  Her  captain  surrendered  prompt- 
ly, and  was  astonished  when  informed  that  a slate  of  war 
already  existed  bei  ween  his  country  and  the  United  States. 
His  crew,  consisting  of  twenty  - eight  men,  were  taken 
over  to  the  Dolphin,  which  was  somewhat  short  of  coal- 
passers,  and  set  to  work  in  the  hold.  Other  small  prize 
captures  followed. 

Representative  Hull  introduced  in  the  House  on  Tues- 
day a bill  providing  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the 
army  in  time  of  war.  It  was  designated,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Hull  bill  which  was  recommitted  some  time 
ago,  the  volunteer  army  bill.  It  proposed  to  divide  the 
army  in  time  of  war  into  two  organizations,  the  regular 
and  volunteer,  the  latter  to  be  maintained  only  during 
the  existence  or  imminence  of  war,  and  to  be  raised 
only  when  Congress  authorizes  it.  All  the  regimental 
and  company  officers  of  the  volunteer  army  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governors  of  several  States,  subject  to  such  ex- 
amination as  may  be  prescribed  as  a test  of  fitness.  This 
was  expected  to  do  away  with  the  objection  raised  against 
the  first  army  bill  by  the  enemies  of  the  regular  organiza- 
tion, but  the  House  was  not  yet  satisfied.  One  of  the 
first  things  it  did  was  to  revise  this  provision,  and  con- 
fide the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  army 
to  the  Governors  themselves.  With  a few  amendments, 
both  House  and  Senate  passed  the  bill  in  time  to  send  it 
to  the  President  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered at  an  adjourned  cabinet  meeting. 

The  next  morning  the  President  signed  the  bill  and  is- 
sued a proclamation  calling  for  125,000  volunteers,  " the 


CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH, 
The  New  Postmaster-  General. 


same  to  be  apportioned,  as  far  ns  practicable,  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, according  to  population,  and  to  serve  for  two  years 
unless  sooner  discharged!”  In  order  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary transaction  of  public  business  on  Sunduy,  the 
notice  of  each  Stale’s  apportionment  was  not  sent  out  till 
to-day. 

That  afternoon  Representative  Diugley  introduced  in 
the  House  a bill  "to  provide  w’ays  and  means  to  meet  war 
expenditures,”  which  contains  the  fruit  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  was  at  once  referred  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. which  is  expected  to  report  it  back  in  time  to  let,  it 
go  over  to  the  Senate  and  become  a law’  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  unless  obstructed  by  debate.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  issue  of  §500,000,000  worth  of  threc-per-cent. 
bonds,  and  for  the  further  issue,  if  necessary,  of  Treasury 
certificates  to  the  extent  of  §100,000,000,  bearing  three  per 
cent,  interest,  but  payable  within  one  year.  To  meet 
these  extraordinary  demands,  a system  of  internal  taxa- 
tion is  prescribed.  The  tax  on  beer  is  raised  from  §1 
a barrel  to  $2;  this  is  expected  to  provide  §35,000,000  of 
revenue.  Tuxes  of  various  sorts  on  tobacco,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, etc. , including  a license  fee  to  be  paid  by  merchants 
and  peddlers  engaged  in  the  trade,  are  expected  to  yield 
§25.000,000.  A tonnage  tax  on  vessels  employed  in  for- 
eign commerce  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  A stamp  tax  on 
documents,  telegrams,  steamship  tickets,  etc.,  is  down  for 
$30,000,000;  and  another  stamp  tax  on  wines,  mineral  wa- 
ters, proprielary  medicines,  perfumery,  and  other  sundries 
is  still  indefinite.  As  a whole,  the  committee  looks  to  the 
bill  to  yield  between  $00,000,000  and  §100,000,000  a year. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  of  the 
opening  war,  occurred  the  second  break  in  President 
McKinley’s  cabinet.  Postmaster-General  Gary’s  resigna- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  succeed  him,  were  announced  without 
warning.  Mr.  Gary’s  retirement  was  attributed  to  the  un- 
certain state  of  his  health;  but  it  has  been  an  open  secret 
from  the  first  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  Cuban  agitation 
that,  while  perfectly  loyal  to  the  President,  he  has  set  his 
face  persistently  against  war,  and  in  this  regard  has  dif- 
fered seriously  with  some  of  his  fellow-cabiuet-members. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  new  Postmaster  General,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  public  at  large  for  his  service  as  minister  to 
Russia  under  the  Harrison  administration.  In  the  days 
of  the  Conkling  regime  in  New  York  he  was  editor  of 
the  Albany  Journal , and,  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1876  and  the  State  conventions  for  a num- 
ber of  years  later,  had  the  most  active  share  in  framing 
the  party  platforms.  He  left  the  Journal  about  1880  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  Philadelphia  Prees,  which  has 
steadily  improved  and  prospered  under  his  control.  It  is 
now  the  chief  mouth  piece  of  the  anti  Quay  Republicans 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith  is  not  only  a clever  editor 
and  political  strategist,  but  an  orator  of  uncommon  abil- 
ity. His  appointment  decidedly  strengthens  the  cabinet. 
He  is  a native  of  Connecticut,  and  fifty-six  years  old. 


The  government  lias  chartered  the  four  fine  steamships 
of  the  American  line — the  S t.  Paul,  the  St.  Louie.  the  „W 
York,  and  the  Parte — as  cruisers  for  the  auxiliary  navy 
Captain  Sigsbee,  who,  since  his  return  from  the  scene  i f 
the  Maine  disaster,  has  been  acting  as  aide  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  has  been  assigned  to  command  il,e 
St.  Louie.  The  Xeic  York,  since  she  duplicated  a name 
already  belonging  to  one  of  the  regular  cruisers,  bus  been 
rechristened  the  JIarcurd,  and  the  Parte,  owing  to  her 
foreign  name,  has  been  styled  for  naval  purposes  the 
Yale.  The  auxiliary  navy  lias  been  further  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  the  crack  steamer  of  the  Ward  line  the 
Yumuri,  and  the  Old  Dominion  steamer  Yorktotrn.  The 
famous  war-ship  Xictheroy  has  been  bought  of  Brazil. 

Rear-Admiral  Sicard.  who  was  relieved  from  command 
at  Key  Weston  account  of  ill  health,  has  reeoveied  enough 
to  resume  work,  and  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Navy  Department  as  chief  naval  adviser  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Spanish  consuls  in  the  principal  seaboard  cities 
advertised  last  week  that  they  would  send  out  of  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  Madrid  government,  any 
Spanish  subjects  who  preferred  not  to  stay  here  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Very  few,  and  those  generally 
laborers  who  had  been  unable  to  find  employment  here, 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  largest  embar- 
kation was  from  New  York,  and  numbered  ouly  twenty- 
five  of  the  poorer  class.  A half-dozen  cabin  passengers 
sailed  on  the  same  steamer.  The  consul  at  Boston  says 
that  a number  of  Spaniards  in  that  city  expect  to  go  a 
little'  later,  but  that  he  shall  not  leave  the  Luited  States 
himself  for  some  time. 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  either  Spaiu  or  the  United 
States  will  resort  to  privateering  during  the  coining  war. 
Our  Department  of  State  has  announced  officially  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so;  and  an  intimation  has  been 
received  here  from  London  that  if  Spain  attempts  to  issue 
letters  of  marque,  the  British  government  will  interfere 
and  compel  her  to  desist.  Spaiu  will  probably  utilize  her 
better  class  of  merchant  ships  not  as  privateers,  but  as  an 
auxiliary  navy,  thus  relieving  their  operations  of  any  taiut 
of  piracy.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 


NAVIES  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  Amen'can  publishes  a 
table  giving  details  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  " prepared 
by  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Fifth  Artillery.  United 
States  army,”  and  "corrected  from  the  latest  official  re- 
ports on  file  at  the  War  Department,  December.  1897.” 

A summary  of  the  "batteries”  of  the  navies  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  is  given  graphically  herewith  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  thermometers.  By  this  it  appears 
that  Spain’s  naval  armament  is  very  much  inferior  to  that 
of  this  country. 

This  summary  includes  all  guns  reported  in  the  table 
referred  to— that  is,  the  total  armament  of  battle-ships  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  vessels  for  coast  de- 
fence, cruisers  of  all  descriptions,  and  first  - class  gun 
boats. 

On  battle-ships  of  all  classes,  this  report  gives  Spain  but 
86  guns,  all  told  (46  heavy  and  40  light),  while  it'ixivcs  the 
United  States  478,  all  told  (154  heavy  and  324  light). 

The  vessels  carrying  these  armaments  number  40  in  the 
Spanish  navy,and72  in  that  of  this  country.  Of  naval  ves- 
sels of  all  other  descriptions  (namely,  guuboats,  second  and 
third  class,  torpedo-boats,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  hulks, 
and  stationary  vessels,  subsidized  vessels,  and  miscellane- 
ous vessels)  Spain  has  123,  and  the  United  States  125.  Of 
"obsolete  vessels”  the  report  gives  Spaiu  59,  and  the 
United  Slates  11. 

While  the  " batteries  ” of  heavy  guns  and  light  gnus  are 
the  armaments  depended  upon  for  daytime  nayul  fighting, 
there  yet  remains  the  modern  and  supposedly  powerful 
equipment  of  torpedo-boats  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
night  attack  and  foggy-weather  operations  and  buttle- 
smoke  assault. 

In  this  regard  Spain’s  navy  greatly  outranks  that  of  this 
country.  The  report  summarizes  56  torpedo-boats  for 
Spain,  while  it  credits  our  own  navy  with  but  21. 

Should  these  little  monsters  prove  as  effectual  as  theory 
would  make  them  appear,  then  Spain’s  nuval  equipment 
much  more  nearly  balances  that  of  this  country. 

These  studies  are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  yet,  if  our  present  naval  force  be  the  true  heri 
tage  of  our  naval  ancestry,  mere  count  of  equipment  mea- 
sures but  a fraction  of  our  sea-fighting  potency. 


Navies  of  Spain  and  the  United.  States 
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Ia  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

O Cod  of  Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee  ! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed , 

O God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free  ! 
From  Himalaya's  frosty  shades, 

From  Caclimir’s  roselit  glades. 

Thy  pure  of  heart  and  pure  of  breed, 
We  defied  the  iron-erested  Mede 

With  the  challenge  of  that  fearless  cry. 
And  the  desert  bloomed  from  the  death- 
less seed 

That  Glory  strews  where  heroes  die. 
In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

O God  of  Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee ! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

O God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 
When  Conquest’s  bloody  hand 
Had  blasted  the  fertile  land  , 

We  made  the  bitter  and  turbulent  sea 
The  ward  of  our  hope  and  trust  in  Thee 
Against  oppression’s  craven  guiles. 
And  ocean  hugged  with  stormy  glee 
Our  daring  empire  of  the  isles. 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead  ! 

O God  of  Battles,  ice  cry  to  Thee! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

O God  of  our  fathei s,  keep  us  free! 
From  Gades  to  Bailie  our  sails 
Were  the  drums  of  mustering  gales 
That  curdled  and  blanched  the  trembling 
veins 

Of  the  tyrants  who  ravaged  the  fair  do- 
mains 

We  won  from  the  wilds  of  forest  and 
shore. 

What  to  us  their  sordid  and  sin -bred 
gains? 

For  Thou  and  Thy  sea  are  our  friends 
evermore! 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

O God  of  Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee! 
From  the  cniel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

O God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 

Ye  brought  us  to  a land 
On  whose  earth-circling  strand 

Wrong  shall  not  nurse  her  viper  brood, 
Nor  the  weak  and  helpless  be  subdued 
To  bondage  or  awe  of  hand  or  mind, 
While  the  leagues  of  the  pathless  deep 
include 

This  refuge  and  help  of  wronged  man- 
kind. 

In  Thine  awful  Court  of  Swords  we  plead! 

O God  of  Battles,  we  cry  to  Thee! 
From  the  cruel  rule  of  lust  and  greed, 

O God  of  our  fathers,  keep  us  free! 

John  Malone. 


GAIL  BORDEN 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

N 1856  Gail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk,  and 
>in  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  his  re- 
tted. The  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  is 
juired  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  infant 
xl.  No  other  equals  it.— [Adv.] 


The  United  States  Government  Chemists  in  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  leading  Malt  Extracts  of  the 
world,  found  Pabst  Malt  Extract,  The  “Best”  Tonic 
to  be  the  ONLY  Malt  Extract  absolutely  Pure  and 
Perfect. 

The  name  PABST  on  every  cork.  At  Druggists. 
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TheOkiginal  Angostura  Bitters  is 
by  C.W.  Abbott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Sign 
—[Adv.] 


ifactured 
■on  label. 


Dr.  Siegert’s  Angostera  Bitters  a 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite. 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETI  l.  25  cents  a jar  .-[Adv.] 


The  continuation  of  the  spring  opening  of  Arnold, 
Constable  & Co.,  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street, 
still  attracts  wide  attention.  These  displays  are 
looked  forward  to  from  season  to  season  with  pleas- 
ant anticipations,  not  only  by  the  large  clientele  with 
whom  this  house  is  in  favor,  and  who  await  the  exhi- 
bition to  decide  finally  what  the  style  will  be,  hut 
numerous  women  visit  the  display  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Beautiful  and  elegant  indeed  are  the 
imported  and  domestic  costumes,  wraps,  and  waists,  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  materials  that  delight  the  behold- 
er. The  novelties  in  silks,  mulls,  bengalines.  grena- 
dines, gauzes,  and  other  lovely  fabrics  are  well  worth 
the  lugn  praise  they  receive. 

A stylish  Paquin  gown  is  of  a lovely  soft  gray  fabric, 
embroidered  in  bow  - knot  effect,  of  fluted  ribbon  of 
the  same  shade.  The  bodice  is  on  the  Russian- blouse 
style,  with  full  vest  of  dcru  lace.  Among  the  elegant 
evening  toilets  is  a Raudnitz  of  black  gauze,  having 
the  appearance  of  being  inserted  with  lovely  lace  and 
woven  with  wide  bias-effect  tucks.  The  bodice  is 
made  in  an  indescribable  pretty  fashion,  the  garniture 
being  turquoise  taffeta,  with  edging  of  Cluny  insertion 
and  lace.  One  of  the  models  from  Sara  Meyer  is  an 
exquisite  gray  brocade,  with  cream  appliqued  trim- 
ming forming  an  apron-like  front.  The  back  of  the 
skirt  has  a most  graceful  arrangement  with  sash-like 
folds,  and  the  bodice  is  composed  of  the  silk  decorated 
with  fine  plaitings  of  chiffon,  lace,  and  mous^eline  de 
sole.  A very  handsome  Worth  gown  is  of  spangled 
and  appliqued  black  lace  over  white  satin.  The  bodice 
is  encircled  with  a turquoise  velvet  belt,  and  the  gar- 
niture at  the  throat  is  of  the  same  shade  of  velvet.  A 
sash  elaborately  trimmed  with  narrow  plaitings  and 
ruffles  of  chiffon  and  jet  form  part  of  the  decoration  of 
the  trimming  of  the  skirt  in  the  back. 

On  the  second  floor  may  also  be  found  an  infinitely 
large  display  of  Paris  lingerie,  peignoirs,  negligees, 
taffeta-silk  petticoats,  and  beautiful  silk  waists.  The 
Children’s  Department  possesses  unique  attractions  in 
the  way  of  pretty  frocks  of  every  description,  besides 
reefers  and  suits. — [Adv.] 


What 

Are 


“A  MODERN  ECSTASY”  is  a 
Shakespearian  definition  for  a **  Cocktail.” 
44  Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings.” 

Wherever  good  livers  are  found, 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  44  CLUB  COCKTAIL”  reigns 
supreme  as  a fashionable  drink. 

The  44  CLUB  COCKTAILS  ” 
never  vary  ? they  are  always  the  same. 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
drawn  off  and  bottled. 

44  Cocktails”  that  are  served  over 
the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Seven  Varieties  : Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Improved 

Boston 

darter 

Easy  and 
Secufe. 
Extra  Super 
Webs.r 
finest  Tlickel 
Trimmings. 


39  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


COHRKSPO! 


Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  April  33. 

Commodork  ScnLEY’s  Flying  Squadron  is 
like  its  commander — ready  for  whatever  may 
come.  From  the  technical  point  of  view  it 
is  n.  curious  combination  of  ships,  utterly 
lacking  in  homogeneity.  The  flag -ship 
Brooklyn  is  an  armored  cruiser,  fit  to  fight 
l almost  anything  afloat,  and  faster  than  any 
ship  in  the  Spanish  navy;  the  Massachusetts 
is  a battle  ship  of  the  first  class,  a match  for 
any  ship  that  sails  under  the  red  and  yellow 
of  Spain.  The  Texas,  a lucky  ship  and  a 
“happy”  ship  now  that  Captain  “Jack” 
Philip  has  got  her,  is  a battle-ship  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  faster  than  the  Massachusetts,  but 
not  so  heavily  armed  or  armored,  yet  bound 
to  do  her  share  of  whatever  work  is  cut  out, 
and  with  the  new  turret  gear  designed  by 
Lieutenant  Harseler,  about  four  times  as 
efficient  as  when  first  commissioned.  The 
other  two  ships,  the  Minneapolis  and  Colum- 
bia, technically  known  as  protected  cruisers, 
are  built  not  to  fight  war-ships,  but  to  prey 
on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
safety  lies  in  their  amazing  speed.  They  are 
the  fastest  war-ships  afloat,  and  belong  prop- 
erly to  a flying  squadron. 

, Hut  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  the 
Flying  Squadron  is  an  aggregation  of  ships 
! . .’hose  performance  in  this  war  will  hear 
«atching,  and  for  two  tliingsVm^lmnicter 
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THE  REAL  CONDITION  OF 

CUBA  TO-DAY 


By  Stephen  Bonsal,  Author  of  “Morocco  As  It  Is.”  With  an  Illustra- 
tion and  a Map.  Post  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  60  cents. 

He  writes,  of  Course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a partisan,  but  he  narrates 
unquestionable  facts,  and  does  not  color  his  picture  unduly.  . . . The  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  controversy. — Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  
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SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 


(usmoN  Button 

— CLASP  — 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
<Cawot  Unfasten 
g accidentally. 

‘v,.  Sample  Pair' 
^ SilkSo-GotUS1- 

P.O.BOX  lfa04- 
>OSTON,MASS. 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  agair 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pr 
muter  of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealt 
or  Druggist. 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

l. — The  buying  public  will  plea! 
genuine  SOHMER  I’iano  wit 
inding  name  of  a cheap  grade, 
e spells — 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor  wuhprP^‘.hi3£!*. 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Bottled  in  bond,  aupplien  this  long-felt  want.  Sold  by 
nil  loadiugdenlers.  Prescribed  bv  nil  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  anil  prices. 

W.P.Squibb  & Co.  LSnSy.tnd., Distillers 
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The  Position  of 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

AS  TO  SERVICE  IN  ARMY,  NAVY, 
OR  MILITIA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Important  to  All  Policy-Holders  : 

As  to  all  policies,  whether.  Industrial,  Intermediate,  or 
Ordinary,  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  declaration  of 
war,  permission  is  hereby  given  for  the  insured  under  such 
policies  to  serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
or  Militia  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war, 
and  no  written  permission  for  such  service  need  be  obtained 
from  the  Company,  nor  will  any  extra  premium  be  charged.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  send  in  any  policies  for  endorsement. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 


..of  America... 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


“PERFECTION 'fljf 

Cushions,  ww 

Etc.,  afford  heaps  of  —jl'/.  //.  /, 
comfort  when  . . . • 

YACHTING, 

BOATING  or 
CANOEING.  J 

They  are  the  finishing 
touch  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury.  The  life  line  at- 
tached  makes  them  Per- 
fect Life  Preservers. 


tAytwfa 

tmAdieC&Cc. 

Ladies’  Cloths. 

Plain-faced  Cloths, Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots, 
Whipcords,  and  Covert  Cloths. 

Admiralty  Serges. 

Riding,  Bicycle,  and  Golf  Suitings, 
Scarlet  Cloths,  Vestings. 

White  and  Colored 
Ducks. 
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MURAT  HALSTEAD'S 


GREAT  WAR  BOOK 

Tiro  Croat  War  Corroapondant'a  Maatarplaoa. 

“Our  Country  in  War” 

And  Our  Halations  with  Forolgn  Nations. 

All  about  our  army,  navy,  coast  de- 
fences, the  Maine  Disaster,  Spain,  her 
army,  navy  and  defences.  All  about 
Cuba,  her  relations  to  the  United 
States,  and  her  defences.  All  about  the 
Annies  and  Navies  of  all  other  Nations, 
and  how  they  will  act  in 

Our  Fight  With  Spain. 

Over  500  pages.  Magnificent  illus- 
trations, photographs,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

One  agent  sold  89  in  one  day;  others 
are  making  Sa.oo  to  $39.00  per  day. 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days 
credit,  price  low,  freight  paid.  Hand- 
some outfit  free.  Send  12  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  UNION, 
334  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO 


Harper’s  Catalogue, 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, with  portraits  of  authors , 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


$k  (ffar. 

Certain  Special  Matters 

In  a store  of  this  size  and  in  such  a business  as  this  it  is  the  unusual 
which  becomes  the  every-day  occurrence.  Things  which  would  be  extraor- 
dinary in  the  experience  of  smaller  dealers  are  commonplace  matters  to 
the  Wanamaker  Store. 

Here  are  certain  matters  of  goods  and  prices  which  are  really  very  un- 
usual in  every-day  news  stories,  and,  indeed,  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
run  of  things,  even  for  us. 

1254c.  Printed  Cotton  Grenadines,  for  5c.  a yard 

They  cost  the  maker  nearly  double  our  present  price.  They  are  in  the 
same  handsome  printings  which  you  find  in  the  very  choicest  of  the  Or- 
gandie Lawns.  The  patterns  are  principally  floral — light,  graceful,  dainty 
summery  designs  of  flowers  and  leaves  on  black  grounds.  There  are  also 
many  patterns  of  dots,  stripes,  and  figures  in  white  on  grounds  of  navy 
blue,  black,  and  heliotrope.  Five  Cents  a Yard,  only. 

16c.  Quality  Striped  Piques,  at  10c.  a yard 

It  is  whispered  in  mercantile  circles  that  Piques  are  bound  to  become 
scarce  before  the  summer  is  over,  for  the  demand  for  them  is  great  and 
growing.  That  makes  this  chance  all  the  more  important.  They  are  very 
pretty  goods,  self-striped  in  cadet  and  Yale  blue,  cardinal,  and  black. 

Some  Important  Silk  Prices 

We  have  twenty-two  thousand  yards  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  summer 
silks  here,  which  we  offer  to  you  at  less  than  the  regular  importer’s  whole- 
sale prices.  You  can  buy  by  the  yard  at  less  than  we  can  usually  buy  by 
the  thousand  yards  in  foreign  markets.  All  are  French  and  Swiss  goods, 
rich  in  check  and  small  plaid  patterns,  new  and  pretty  and  desirable.  A 
few  hints  of  price  and  pattern  follow,  but  samples  will  tell  more. 


At  50c.  a yd.  — 1000  yards  of  rich  col- 
ored Hengalines ; the  raised  cord  is 
filled  with  a little  cotton';  18  colors. 

At  55c.  a yd.— 800  yards  of  checked  Taf- 
feta ; triple-colored  checks  on  white 
grounds  ; 12  patterns. 

At  6oc.  a yd. — 1800  yards  of  rich  plaid 
Taffetas  ; double  colors  on  white  and 
colored  grounds  ; 14  new  styles. 

At  65c.  a yd.  — 1000  yards  of  evening 
silks.  Jacquard  satins  ; in  white,  ciel, 
pink,  turquoise,  nile,  yellow,  lilac,  and 
cerise. 

At  70c.  a yd. — 400  yards  all-silk  satin 
Liberty  ; printed  with  white  dots  on 
lavender,  cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  marine 
blue,  cardinal,  brown,  and  heliotrope 
grounds. 

At  75c.  a yd.— 4000  yards  plaid  Taffeta 
silks;  8 styles  black  and  white,  3 styles 
blue  and  white,  40  styles  Scotch  plaids, 


3 styles  shepherd’s  checks,  6 styles  Rob 
Roy. 

At  80c.  a yd. — 5000  yards  rich  figured 
Taffetas  from  France.  All  black  ; the 
figures  are  small,  the  styles  are  elegant; 
20  patterns. 

At  90c.  a yd.  — 2800  yards  heavy  plaid 
Taffeta  silks  and  ombre  check  fancy 
silks;  5 styles  black  and  white,  8 styles 
blue  and  white,  12  styles  in  triple  col- 
ors, 12  styles  in  ombre  blocks.  A par- 
ticularly rich  and  heavy  silk. 

At  95c.  a yd. — 1400  yards  rich  black-and- 
white  1’ekin  Taffetas;  8 styles  of  stripes. 

At  $1  a yd.  — 800  yards  rich  brocaded 
plaid  Taffetas.  Colors  are  pink  and 
black  with  white,  blue  and  black  with 
white.  Chartreuse  and  black  with  white, 
cerise  and  black  with  white,  coni  and 
black  with  white,  blue  and  black  with 
nile,  and  so  on. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 
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| L.  LEQRAND  (ORIZA-PE RFUM f RY).  11.  Place  cie  It.  Madeleine.  PARIS. 


Dew  01a$$e$  <m  Crieder  Binoculars. 

THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8 to  io  times  greater  magni- 
fying power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8 to  10  times  larger  fieH 
of  view,  producing  besides  a decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel 
or  for  military,  naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binocular^ 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers’  prices 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York: 

3 times  magnifying  power,  $44.50  6 x magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9 x magnifying  power,  $63.50  12  x magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lists  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 


OPTICAL  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

Binoculars  and  Photo  Lenses 
Paris : 22  Rue  de  l’Entrepot. 
Medai.  London:  Ross,Ltd.)111  NewBondSt. 
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Far  the  prevail  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  will  he  in  the  field, 
ns  the  chief  correspondent  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  the 
tear  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  Amateur  Sport, 
accordingly,  will  necessarily  receive  someichat  less  attention 
than  usual,  but  contributions  upon  important  topics  con- 
nected with  this  department,  including  Mr.  Whitney's  ar- 
ticles on  "Big game  Hunting,''  will  be  printed  as  often  as 
the  pressure  of  immediate  news  matter  will  permit. 


( Continued  from  payc  4*7.) 

of  tlic  officers  and  the  temper  of  the  men.  No  command- 
er in-chief  of  a squadron  ever  had  a better  or  a finer  set 
of  officers  to  carry  out  tils  will  than  arc  gathered  in  these* 
ships  to  follow  the  lead  of  Commodore  Schley.  From  light- 
ing “Jack  ” Philip,  the  senior  captain,  down  through  the 
list  of  commanders  to  Jewell  of  the  Minneapolis,  who  has 
l»een  wearing  his  eagle  only  a few  months — Higginson, 
Sands,  and  Cook — they  are  alert,  active,  strong,  self-reliant 
men.  who  have  proved  their  worth  and  demonstrated  their 
pluck. 

The  temper  of  the  men  is  illustrated  by  two  things.  The 
ships  have  l>cen  here  three  weeks,  close  to  many  of  the 
delights  to  Jncky’s  heart.  There  lias  been  work  all  day, 
and  every  day,  sometimes  even  on  Sunday,  with  never  a 
minute’s  shore  leave,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  sort  of 
complaint.  Never  have  men  jumped  into  their  work 
more  willingly.  Never  have  men  worked  harder  or  ac- 
complished more.  The  flag-ship  and  the  two  battle  ships 
have  lieen  in  commission  more  than  a year,  and  their 
crews  arc  drilled  to  a marvellous  state  of  efficiency.  The 
officers  joined  the  two  commerce-destroyers  five  weeks 
ag>>.  Their  crews  arc  nearly  two-thirds  green  men,  some  of 
whom  have  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  some  of  whom 
came  to  the  ships  after  the  cruisers  joined  the  squadron. 
Yet  in  the  little  time  they  have  had  they  have  settled 
down  like  veterans,  and  this  morning,  when  the  call  to 
“general  quarters”  was  sounded  on  the  Columbia,  every 
gun  and  division  was  ready  for  battle  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  It  was  wonderful  work. 

Willingness  and  adaptability  always  have  been  char 
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actcristics  of  the  sailor-men  in  the  United  States  navy. 
There  is  a third  which  has  won  many  battles  in  the  past, 
and  will  maintain  its  amazing  efficiency  in  the  future — 
that  is  straight  shooting.  1 have  seen  the  men  of  every 
ship  in  this  squadron  at  target  practice,  and  what  they 
can  do  is  a matter  of  fact  and  not  of  theory.  It 
is  wonderful  and  terrible.  When  the  squadron  was 
out  for  evolutions  and  drill,  one  morning  wa$  given  to 
sub-calibre  practice.  In  tlint  work  a small  rifle  is  lilted 
into  the  breech  of  the  large  gun.  and  fired.  The  practice 
is  in  effect  with  the  big  guns,  but  the  cost  is  so  small  that 
many  rounds  may  lie  fired  for  the  cost  of  one  service 
charge.  At  that  morning’s  sea-work  the  sea  wins  what  a 
landlubber  would  call  rough.  In  the  language  of  the 
sailor-men  a “stiff  breeze”  was  blowing.  The  targets 
were  set  at  800  and  1000  yards.  To  get  elevation  enough 
for  the  small  rifles  to  carry  that  far  the  big  guns  were 
aimed  as  if  at  targets  4000  yards  or  more  away.  With 
ships  pitching  ami  rolling,  nnd  targets  bobbing  up  and 
down,  the  gunners  displayed  an  accuracy"  of  aim  and  judg- 
. ment  which  will  make  it  extremely  uncomfortable  for  an 
enemy’s  ship,  nnd  almost  impossible  for  a torpedo-boat 
to  live  long  enough  to  endanger  one  of  the  ships.  Not  a 
shot  fell  far  from  the  mark,  nnd  rriany  struck  the  targets. 
, Every  man  in  the  gun  crews  took  his  turn  nl  the  firing, 

• and  the  poorer  mnrksmen  were  kept  nt  it.  It  was  a con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
“ the  best  defence  against  an  enemy’s  fire  is  a well-direct- 
ed fire  of  your  own.”  These  fellows  will  take  enre  of 
their  own  fire,  nnd  it  will  be  fast  and  deadly  in  its  ac- 
curacy. How  they  can  shoot! 

Every  day  of  the  waiting  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  ships.  Every  drill  has  increased  the  certainty  of  vic- 
tory. Two  of  the  elements  of  victory  are  contempt  for 
the  enemy  and  reliance  on  self.  Both  of  these  the  men 
of  the  Flying  Squadron  have.  Not  that  they  underesti- 
mate Spanish  prowess;  they  despise  Spanish  tactics  nnd 
treachery,  and  they  are  confident  that  if  it  comes  to  a na- 
val engagement,  the  fight  will  not  be  long.  Liberty  and 
freedom  are  words  to  conjure  with,  but,  for  the  men  of  the 
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squadron,  “Remember  the  Maine!”  is  a battle-cry  that 
can  lead  to  but  one  result.  There  is  a lowering  of 
the  voice,  a compressing  of  the  lips,  when  the  great  dis- 
aster in  Havana  Harbor  comes  up  in  the  talk,  that  shows 
what  the  hearts  of  the  bluejackets  feel.  The  Maine  is 
the  call  with  the  men,  whatever  Congress  may  resolve  or 
oratory  may  declare,  nnd  a bitter  penalty  S|min  wifi  pay 
before  our  men  get  full  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of 
their  comrades.  It  was  the  coxswain  of  the  Columbia's 
launch  who  made  this  declaration  of  the  feeling  of  the 
men:  Some  one  called  out  to  him, 

“ There  will  be  no  war;  Spain  will  give  up  Cuba.” 

Like  a pistol-shot  came  the  answer,  “ Will  she  give  back 
our  blucinckets?” 

It  has  been  a weary  wait  in  some  ways.  It  is  not  easy 
to  go  about  one’s  work  with  the  contingency  of  war 
hanging  in  an  unknown  balance.  But  the  officers  have 
borne  themselves  well,  and  their  wives  have  shown  the 
cheerfulness  and  courage  that  befit  women  whose  hus- 
bands nre  about  to  go  to  war.  It  seems  now  as  if 
the  call  could  not  be  delayed  for  long.  When  it  docs 
come,  it  will  find  a ready  response,  nnd  one  worthy 
the  history  and  tradition  of  the  American  navy.  It  is 
a beautiful  thing  to  see  how  men  and  officers  love  and 
reverence  the  flag.  This  afternoon  a merchantman 
was  passer!  by  one  of  the  war-ships,  nnd  dipped  her  en- 
sign. It  happened  that  on  the  cruiser  the  men  were  very 
busy,  nnd  no  one  saw  the  salute  for  a minute  or  so.  The 
man  who  had  dipped  his  flng  stood  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  the  war-ship’s  response.  The  officer  of  the 
deck  caught  sight  of  him. 

“Jump  aft  there,"  he  shouted  to  a sailor-man,  “and  dip 
tlint  ensign!'  My  God!  here’s  a man  stnnding  with  the 
American  flng  in  his  hand,  and  no  one  to  answer  him!” 

In  mess-room,  quarters,  nnd  on  deck,  among  officers  nnd 
men,  the  talk  is  of  the  war  nnd  our  part  in  it.  No  one  knows 
when  we  shall  go,  or  what  we  shall  be  sent  to  do,  but  with 
unfaltering  confidence,  nnd  with  resolute  willingness  and 
determination  to  do  the  best  tlint.  in  them  lies  for  the  na- 
tion and  the  flng.  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  Flying 
Squadron  calmly  await  the  call  to  action.  For  some  of 
them  perhaps  it  will  be  the  last  call.  A shotted  barn- 
mock  in  a tropic  sea  may  be  their  station  in  their  last 
watch  and  division  bill,  but  they’re  ready  for  the  quick 
beat,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Oscar  King  Davis. 


PRAXEDES  MATEO  SAGASTA,  PRIME  MINISTER 
OF  SPAIN. 
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EFFECTS  OF  “MARBLEHEAD'S”  TARGET-PRACTICE  ON  AN  OLD  HULK. 


A WARNING  TO  SPAIN— TARGET-PRACTICE  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON,  KEY  WEST 
Views  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  “Harpers  Weekly.” 
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Wherefore  ail  this  Success 


of  advice:  Produce  what 
id  you’ll  succeed.  Keep 
it  there.  Americans  like 
ricans  hate  a mean  thing 
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Hunter  Baltimore  Rye 
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TRADE  MARlC 


?WE  are  known 
as  the  largest 
makers  of  bicycle 
saddles  in  the  ^ 
w*"‘  world. 

The  CAVALRY  Saddle  is  the 
finest  product  of  our  factory. 
Price,  $4.00,  both  Styles. 
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Cable  Transfers 
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^ y M and  at  the  right  time,  t 

J ■ ■■■'  ^ indigestion  is  a thing  of 

t Send  for  sumple  in  sal 
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This  Paper  trill  be  the  beet  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Sjstin,  as  it  iras  of  the  War  of  1861.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  will  follow  the  Army  and  Nary,  and 
notable  Brents  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  trill  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 


s it  risrs. 

RUFUS*  F.  ZOUIIAUM. 
CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN. 
FREDEHIC  REMINGTON. 
T.  DK  TI1UI.STRUP. 

W.  A.  ROGERS 


CORRKSPOMIRNTS. 
CASPAR  WHITNEY. 
JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 
JOHN  R.  SPEARS. 
O.  K.  DAVIS. 
HAROLD  MARTIN. 


Pocltney  Bigelow,  who  has  just  completed  a Tour  of 
Spain  for  Hamper's  Weekly  on  a Bicycle,  will  contribute 
a Series  of  Articles,  Ix’f/in nitty  next  week,  on  the  popular 
Sentiment  in  Spain  in  regard  to  War. 


The  corrupt  gang  which  dominates  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Chicago  has  won  a signal  victory, 
under  the  leadership  of  Powers,  in  the  formation 
of  the  committees  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  recent  triumph  of  the  reform  party,  Pow- 
ers, “Hinky  Dink,”  and  “ Bath-House  ” John  are 
still  in  control  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  are 
still  friends  and  supporters  of  Mayor  Carter  Har- 
rison. As  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews  pointed  out 
in  his  article  on  “Wide  Open  Chicago,”  published 
not  long  since  in  the  Weekly,  all  this  corruption 
in  Chicago  municipal  politics  is  encouraged  by 
men  like  Carter  Harrison  as  an  aid  to  the  silver 
cause.  The  rabble  is  being  held  together  under 
the  leadership  of  the  ruffians  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  present  Democratic 
national  organization,  and  therefore  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  silver  cause.  That  they  will  be 
aided  in  their  design  by  the  complications  arising 
out  of  the  financial  legislation,  and  the  attempts 
at  financial  legislation,  due  to  the  war,  goes  with- 
out saying.  It  also  transpires  that  there  is  to  be  a 
combination  between  the  Cook  County  Democrats 
and  Tammany  Hall  of  New  York.  These  two 
precious  bodies  of  plundering  patriots  unite  with 
the  design  of  dictating  the  candidates  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Democratic  party  in  1900.  This  is  a con- 
sideration which  sound -money  Republicans  and 
Democrats  should  bear  in  mind  iu  considering  pos- 
sible financial  legislation. 


THERE  is  a good  deal  of  regret  expressed  by 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  the  war  was 
begun,  on  our  part,  by  an  .assault  on  the  com- 
merce of  Spain,  while  Spain,  in  declaring  war,  has 
announced  that  American  vessels  in  Spanish  har- 
bors may  have  thirty  days  during  which  they  may 
depart  in  safety.  The  right  to  capture  merchant 
property  on  the  high  seas  is  one  of  the  remain- 
ing barbarisms  of  war;  but  while  its  existence 
may  be  regretted,  the  officers  who  participate  in 
these  captures  are  not  to  be  blamed;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  have  been  derelict  in  their 
duty  if  they  had  refrained  from  making  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  contention  that  war  had  not 
begun  because  it  had  not  been  formally  declared 
by  Congress,  it  is  a fact  that  a state  of  war  existed 
at  the  time  of  making  the  first  capture,  and  that 
according  to  our  formal  declaration.  Hostile  acts 
are  not  excusable  because  of  a declaration  of  war, 
but  because  of  the  fact  of  war.  The  first  hostile 
step  was  taken  by  this  government  in  ordering 
Spain  out  of  her  own  territory,  under  pain  of  being 
ejected  by  force  of  arms  if  she  refused  to  go  volun- 
tarily. The  issue  was  joined  when  Spain  accepted 
the  alternative  and  handed  Minister  Woodford  iiis 
passports.  War  then  existed,  and  although  Con- 
gress subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
made  a formal  declaration,  we  think  that  no  ad- 
miralty court  would  hesitate  to  hold  that  without 
that  declaration  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
actually  belligerents.  It  was  proper  that  Spain,  in 
declaring  war,  should  give  due  notice  to  the  vessels 
within  her  ports.  On  our  part,  the  President  has 
granted  a month  for  the  departure  of  Spanish  ves- 
sels from  our  own  ports.  But  as  to  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  they  become  the  proper  objects  of  cap- 
ture immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
and  therefore  the  officers  of  the  American  fleets 
were  bound  to  take  every  Spanish  merchant  man 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  to  search  every  neutral 
vessel  for  contraband  of  war. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  deserves  a good 
deal  of  respect  from  his  countrymen,  even  of  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  differ  from  his  well-known 
and  conscientiously  held  opinion  that  the  crime 
of  war  is  a public  virtue.  If  Congress  had  been 
as  self-contained  and  dignified  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  apparently  been  in  the  preliminary  days 
before  the  war,  it  would  have  gone  into  the  con- 
flict in  a dignified  and  gentlemanly  way,  and  not 
after  the  fashion  of  a scolding  and  screaming 
termagant.  Having  got  through  with  the  duties 
of  preparation,  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  proposes  to 
practise  what  he  lias  always  preached,  and  he  is 
going  to  war,  it  is  said,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  rough-riding  cowboys  and  New  York 
policemen.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a man  of  courage 
and  intelligence,  notwithstanding  his  perverted 
moral  point  of  view  of  war.  and  he  will  know 
how  to  lead  a cavalry  regiment  into  action  with 
dash  and  skill.  Differ  from  him  as  we  may,  when 
war  comes  we  know  that  we  can  pin  our  faith  to 
Him,  and  we  know  that  he  has  nothing  but  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  his  country  in  his  mind  and 
heart.  If  lie  goes  to  war,  we  sincerely  trust  that 
he  will  come  back  safely  to  a career  of  peaceful 
usefulness,  thoroughly  cured  of  his  haunting  belli- 
cose chimeras. 


Secretary  Sherman’s  retirement  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  calls  for  some  recognition  of  the 
debt  that  is  due  him  from  the  country  for  his  pub- 
lic services  in  the  past.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  has  been  a distinguished  public  figure;  he  served 
the  country  well  during  the  war  from  1861  to  1865, 
and  while  his  conduct  has  been  sometimes  marked 
by  eccentricity,  which  is  apparently  a family  trait, 
it  may  be  said  of  him,  on  the  whole,  that  in 
his  retirement  the  country  says  “good-by”  to  a 
faithful  public  servant,  and  to  one  whose  political 
methods  have  been  oftener  those  of  a statesman 
than  of  a mere  politician.  Taking  his  career  as  a 
whole,  too,  lie  has  been  an  able  representative  of 
sound-money  views,  and,  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  showed  marked  ability  as  a finance  minis- 
ter. We  cannot  say  this,  however,  without  quali- 
fication, because,  at  the  bottom,  Mr.  Sherman  is 
iu  favor  of  government  paper  money,  and  his 
speeches  and  actions  have  often  encouraged  the  in- 
flationists and  green  backers;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  his  career  as  a financial  minister  was, 
on  the  whole,  helpful  to  the  government.  He  has 
been  in  recent  years  a kind  of  link  with  a past 
when  men  were  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  because  they  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  public  service,  and  because  they  possessed 
the  traits  and  abilities  of  statesmanship.  When  we 
think  of  this  we  realize  all  the  more  the  sadness 
and  tragedy  of  the  closing  days  of  Mr.  Sherman  s 
public  life.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  public  ser- 
vice degraded  and  seats  in  the  Senate  become 
mainly  a question  of  bargain  and  sale.  He  lias 
seen  the  body  of  which  he  once  had  the  right  to  be 
proud,  degraded  and  despised,  and  himself  at  last 
the  victim  of  a political  bargain,  in  pursuance  of 
which  one  of  the  new-time  Senators  succeeded  him, 
the  failing  of  his  mental  powers  through  old  age 
making  him  an  easy  assenter  to  fhe  bargain.  Mr. 
Sherman  ought  to  have  resigned  his  place  in  the 
cabinet  long  ago,  because  he  has  been  unable  to 
perform  its  duties,  his  intellectual  vagaries  not  only 
having  made  him  pitiable,  but  having  endangered 
the  welfare  of  the  government.  He  ought  not,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  the 
country  must  be  glad  at  last  that  he  has  gone,  and 
that  the  duties  of  his  place  have  been  given  over 
to  younger  and  stronger  hands. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  report  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  accompanying  the  revenue 
hill,  that  the  truth  respecting  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  has  at  last  been  told.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  when  the  bill  granting  the  fund 
of  $50,000,01)0  to  the  President,  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion,  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  announced,  with  what  we  then  thought 
to  lie  an  undue  degree  of  boastfulness,  that  the 
money  was  in  the  Treasury,  and  that,  unlike  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  we  could  make  such  an  ap- 
propriation from  funds  in  hand.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  money  was  in  the  Treasury,  but  it  was  the 
remains  of  a loan  secured  by  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr. 
Dingley  now  says  that,  taking  out  all  the  unavail- 
able money  from  the  cash  balance,  we  had  only 
$65,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  greenback  redemption 
fund,  at  the  time  when  the  $50,000,000  appropria- 
tion was  made,  and  that  as  a working  balance  of 
$40,000,000  is  essent  ial  for  the  current  operations  of 


the  government,  the  Treasury  was  :*eally  $25,000,- 
000  short  of  the  £50,000,000  called  for  by  the  emer- 
gency appropriation.  Now  we  have  that  $25,000,- 
000  to  make  up,  also  a probable  deficit  arising  from 
the  excess  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  receipts  of 
from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000,000  to  provide  against, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  war. 
which,  if  the  war  continue  for  a year,  will  cer- 
tainly amount  to  $500,000,000.  It  would  be  wise 
for  Congress  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  revenues  by  at  least  $600,000,000.  If 
the  estimates  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  correct,  $90,000,000  of  this  increase  is  to  he 
obtained  from  the  restoration  of  old-time  war  in- 
ternal-revenue taxation.  In  addition,  an  issue  of 
$500,000,000  of  ten-twenty  three-per-cent,  coin  bonds 
is  authorized.  Naturally  this  meets  with  opposition 
from  the  Democrats  and  Populists,  who  are  strong 
enough,  apparently,  in  the  Senate  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment a good  deal  of  trouble  in  its  endeavor  to 
find  the  money  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  war.  They  are  already  opposing  any  propo- 
sition that  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  in- 
sisting upon  more  silver  currency  and  more  green- 
backs. In  other  words,  the  men  who  had  most 
to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war  intend  to  em- 
barrass the  government  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacity  for  evil,  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.  But  do  what  they  will,  they 
cannot  blind  the  country  now  to  the  fact  that  the 
government  absolutely  needs  the  money  called  for 
by  the  proposed  bond  issue,  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  sell  the  bonds,  or  else  the  government  must  a 
good  deal  more  than  double  its  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion. At  least,  we  trust  that  this  is  the  alternative, 
and  that  the  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
will  never  agree  to  the  issue  of  any  more  non-in- 
terest-bearing debt,  or  to  the  creation  of  any  more 
silver  currency. 

A SHORT  AND  ENERGETIC  AVAIL 

NOW  that  war  is  actually  upon  us,  it  is  to  l>e 
hoped  that  it  will  he  short  and  the  triumph 
of  the  United  States  complete.  The  war.  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  peculiar. 
It  is  almost  incredible  llmt  we  should  reap  any 
advantage  from  it.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  solemnly  assured  t he  world  that  we 
have  no  ulterior  design  of  conquest  or  of  territo- 
rial aggrandizement.  We  do  not  go  to  war  for 
Cuba.  We  do  not  state  tins  in  the  belief  that 
we  need  to  give  assurance  of  our  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. The  world  must  accept  that  in  the  end,  and 
our  venomous  German  critics,  who  turn  from  en- 
trenching their  position  in  stolen  Iviao-chau  to 
rail  at  American  greed,  will  doubtless  eventually 
be  compelled  to  swallow  their  grossly  insolent 
words.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our  poli- 
ticians think  that  Cuba  will  be  quietly  made  part 
of  the  United  States  after  the  war  is  over,  but  that 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken  none  know 
better  than  the  intelligent  among  the  Jingoes. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Congress  could  not  have  de- 
dared  war  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  The  country 
would  not  have  permitted  it.  Not  only  is  there 
likely  to  be  no  acquisition  of  territory,  hut  there 
will  be  no  indemnity  demanded,  unless  piratical 
acts  by  Spain  make  reprisal  in  the  Philippines 
necessary.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to  ask  for 
money,  or  oilier  material  indemnity,  in  a war 
which  has  been  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  driving  a mediaeval  and  barbarous  survival  out 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  Moreover,  Spain  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  respond  in  money  dam 
ages.  Sire  is  already  exhausted  by  the  Cuban  in- 
surrection, and  the  present  struggle  will  enor- 
mously increase  her  burdens.  Site  will  be  ruined 
by  the  war,  as  her  last  two  ministers  to  this  coun- 
try have  confessed,  and  this  country  will  certainly 
not  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  drive  her  deeper  in  the 
mire  than  it  must  iu  order  to  gain  good  security 
for  the  future,  nor  overlieap  the  loo  abundant  mea- 
sure of  lier  suffeiimas. 

We  will  proHabl  wlose  every  dollar  expended  to- 
the  conduct  of  tim-war,  and  we  can  gain  no  recom- 
pense for  the  money,  for  the  loss  of  business,  for 
the  injuries  that  will  he  inflicted  on  our  carry ii:.T 
trade,  for  all  the  material  damage,  and  for  all  tie 
moral  sequences  of  war.  the  last  being  its  most 
disastrous  accompaniments.  A short  war  will  to 
merciful,  then,  to  our  own  people.  Although  tto 
whole  nation  is  w illing  to  pay  all  that  is  necessar 
for  the  victory  that  must  be  ours,  no  matter  hov 
long  the  war  may  last,  it  is  not  fair  to  compel  it  t. 
pay  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  wa 
will  ruin  many— let  it  not  ruin  too  many.  Every1 
day  increases  the  social  demoralization  of  the  cm* 
try,  and  more  of  glory  than  lias  ever  yet  bee> 
in  war  would  be  essential  to  compensate 
degradation  that  at'euus  a long  conflict 
Another  important  reason  why  the 
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be  short  lies  in  the  attitude  of  Europe.  Whether 
we  care,  or  do  not  care,  for  the  opinions  of 
‘abroad,”  we  must  recognize  and  care  for  stub- 
born facts.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Germany.  We  l>ave  not  heard  one  friend- 
ly word  from  that  country,  from  which  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  foreign-born  citizens 
have  emigrated  for  the  purpose  of  finding  here 
a refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  militarism  there. 
France  is  unfriendly,  and  the  newspapers  of  Paris, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  are  denouncing  us 
for  the  outrage  which  they  allege  we  are  commit- 
ting against  Spain.  Only  two  or  three.  French 
newspapers,  chiefly  socialistic,  favor  the*  United 
States  in  this  struggle.  Austria  supports  the 
daughter  of  her  imperial  house,  now  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain.  One  Russian  newspaper  has 
spoken  in  our  favor;  but  Russia  is  allied  with 
France,  and  is  just  now  on  the  verge  of  bad  terms 
with  England,  our  only  European  friend.  Italy  is 
with  Austria  and  Germany.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  England.  We 
believe,  too,  that  there  is  much  of  sentiment  in  it, 
although  tlie  assertion  is  also  doubtless  true  that 
England  is  seeking  an  alliance  mainly  in  aid  of 
material  interests.  We  hope  it  is  true,  for  an  alli- 
ance based  on  sentiment,  with  no  element  of  mu- 
tual material  advantage,  would  not  be  of  long  du- 
ration. All  that  we  can  ask  or  expect  of  our 
English  friends  now,  however,  is  strict  neutrality. 
We  not  only  expect  nothing  but  this,  but  we 
would  not  like  to  be  offered  anything  more. 

Unfriendly  Europe  is  looking  on  this  contest 
with  much  hopeful  interest.  It  is  important  for 
us,  as  the  London  Spectator  points  out,  that  we 
should  at  once  establish  the  fact  that  we  are  a first- 
rate  naval  power — that  is.  that  our  officers  and 
men  are  of  the  first  quality.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  believe,  at  least  to  say,  that  this  country 
is  safe  from  European  aggression  because  no  Eu- 
ropean power  desires  to  make  war  on  us,  fear- 
ing the  consequences  on  account  of  our  enormous 
resources.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  demon- 
strate whether  this  fear  is  justified  by  our  charac- 
ter, whether  we  possess  the  military  character  and 
ability  to  make  our  resources  tell  in  war.  If  we 
cannot  drive  the  fleets  of  Spain  off  the  seas  at  once, 
the  prestige  that  has  grown  up  about  us  will  be 
lost,  and  unfriendly  Europe  will  be  pleased  to  be- 
lieve that  a quarrel  with  the  great  republic  will  not 
be,  after  all,  such  a ~ ' offo;,.  for  n f5 "st-class 
power  as  has  been  supposed,  it  will  not  do  to  lose 
our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  mere 
humiliation  would  be  almost  unendurable;  but, 
more  than  that,  the  danger  to  our  future  peace 
and  prosperity  would  be  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

Besides,  unfriendly  Europe  would  rejoice  for  an 
excuse  for  justifiable  intervention  in  behalf  of 
Spain.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to  overlook  or 
underestimate  the  significance  of  the  report  that 
the  Continental  powers  intend  to  hold  us  to  a strict 
accountability  if,  in  exercising  our  right  to  search 
neutral  vessels  for  contraband  of  war,  we  exceed 
in  the  slightest  degree  our  powers  under  the  law 
of  nations.  Our  tempers  will  be  often  tried,  and 
our  naval  officers  will  be  often  exasperated,  by  ob- 
jections interposed  by  unfriendly  Europe  to  the 
manner  in  which  neutrals  have  been  treated  by 
our  war-ships.  Perhaps  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  France  would  enjoy  uniting  even 
with  Germany  to  compel  us  to  stop  the  war  against 
Spain,  but  both  those  nations  would  like  to  have  us 
defeated,  and  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  find  an  occasion  for  intervention 
— that  is,  for  attempting  to  save  Spain  and  to 
humiliate  us.  When  that  time  comes  we  shall 
undoubtedly  have  the  help  of  England,  but  we 
would  have  already  lost  our  prestige  as  a first-class 
power;  and,  besides,  we  surely  do  not  desire  to  em- 
broil the  world  because  of  our  own  incompetency 
to  defeat  a power  like  Spain  in  a very  short  time. 

For  three  reasons— to  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  t.lie  terrible  cost,  which  must  all  be  borne  by  us; 
to  maintain  our  place  in  thfl^world  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  future  w«far^  and  to  prevent 
any  possible  complication  wVthjdn  friendly  Europe, 
as. we  11  as  the  further  spread  oTwai — the  war  should 
be  sh  oft.  And  to  this  end  naval  and  military  en- 
terprise should  not  be  hampered.  Civilian  gen- 
erals and  colonels  must  be  discouraged.  Congress 
should  relinquish,  if  it  can,  its  custom  of  command- 
ing the  forces.  The  war  should  be  quick  and  ener- 
getic if  it  is  to  be  conclusive. 

PARTISANSHIP  AND  THE  WAR. 

AT  a public  dinner  in  New  York  the  other  day 
Judge  Howland  gave  vigorous  expression  to  the 
disgust  with  which  serious  people  regard  the  re- 
cent performance  of  Congress.  It  was  the  man- 
ner. or  rather  the  unmannerliness,  of  Congress  in 
entering  upon  the  war  that  gave  color  to  the  opin- 


ion which  prevails  throughout  Europe  that  it  is  on 
our  part  a mere  war  of  conquest.  A great  nation 
bent  upon  unselfishly  redressing,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  an  evil  that  has  become  intolerable, 
should  not"  enter  upon  its  mission  with  the  de- 
meanor of  a bar-room  bully. 

But  having  brought  on  the  war,  there  was  some 
reason  to  expect  that  Congress  would  take  mea- 
sures to  conduct  it  vigorously.  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  war  what  Mil- 
ton  calls  “its  two  main  sinews,  iron  and  gold,” 
and  to  provide  these  in  the  promptest  and  most  effi- 
cient way.  The  unanimous  vote  of  fifty  millions 
for  national  defence  was  the  first  and  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  the  patriotism  which  has  no  taint  of 
personal  or  party  selfishness. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  the  good  that  “the 
friends  of  silver”  might  do  by  acquiescing,  as  a 
war  measure,  in  the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
government  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  de- 
bates show  how,  so  far  from  welcoming  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  friends  of  silver  thought  the  occasion 
opportune  for  the  revival  of  all  their  abandoned 
schemes,  from  “coining  the  seigniorage”  to  the 
unlimited  issue  of  greenbacks.  Though  they  were 
promptly  voted  down  in  the  House,  they  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  so  summarily  in  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  a grotesque  and  painful  spectacle  if  old 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada  had  to  be  removed,  either 
by  a sergeant-at-arms  or  a provost  marshal,  in  order 
that  a war  of  his  own  earnest  seeking  might  peace- 
ably proceed. 

Concerning  the  military  provision  for  the  war 
the  game  of  politics  has  been  as  unscrupulously 
played  as  concerning  the  financial  preparations. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  do  not  contemplate  any  means  of  carrying  on 
a foreign  war  except  the  regular  army  and  navy. 
When,  two  years  and  more  ago,  the  Jingoes  in 
Congress  tried  to  force  the  hand  of  President 
Cleveland,  as  they  have  since  tried  to  force  the 
hand  of  President  McKinley,  the  question  how 
they  were  to  support  the  action  they  favored 
might  have  occurred  to  them,  and  would  have  oc- 
curred to  responsible  men.  They  knew  that  the 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans,  and, 
much  more,  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  would  be 
regarded  by  Spain  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  that 
the  latter  might  be  resented  by  a declaration  of 
war.  The  first  resolution  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Republic  of  Chna  ought  h«ve  been  accom- 
panied by  a bill  to  increase  the  army  to  100,000 
men.  If  that  had  been  done,  we  should  now  be  in 
possession  of  a trained  and  equipped  force  which 
might  accomplish  the  object  of  expelling  Spain 
from  Cuba  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban 
rainy  season. 

Not  only  was  this  not  done,  but  when  the  war 
actually  came,  and  found  us  ill  prepared  for  de- 
fence, and  not  prepared  at  all  for  offensive  opera- 
tions, the  very  men  who  had  done  their  utmost  to 
bring  it  on  refused  to  provide  for  carrying  it  on 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way.  As  the 
issue  of  a gold  bond  seemed  to  nullify  the  free- 
silver  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  so  the  en- 
largement of  a force  which  had  been  and  might 
again  be  used  to  preserve  public  order  seemed  to 
threaten  the  free-riot  plank  of  the  same  instrument. 
The  Military  Committee  of  the  House  reported  a 
sensible  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the 
various  elements  of  ignorance,  silliness,  and  dis- 
order in  the  House  prevented  its  passage.  In  its 
place  there  was  reported  and  passed  a bill  for  the 
organization  of  a volunteer  army,  which  has  proved 
to  be  so  confused  and  clumsy  as  to  be  almost  un- 
workable, and  under  which  it  is  certain  that  we 
shall  get  no  trustworthy'  re-enforcements  to  the 
army  for  six  months.  Meanwhile  we  have  as- 
sumed the  task  of  driving  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
Spanish  soldiers  out  of  Cuba  with  an  effective 
army  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  a foreign  war 
brings  us  all  together  and  sinks  patriotism  in 
politics.  It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  Democrats 
have  not  been  alone  in  putting  their  party  before 
their  country.  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  made  an 
indiscreet  remark  about  this  being  “a  Republican 
war,”  by  which,  it  appears,  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  seemed  to  mean,  but  which  sorely  needed  to 
be  explained  away.  And  Mr.  Dingley  could  not 
even  bring  in  a bill  for  additional  taxation  with- 
out prefacing  it  with  some  irrelevant  and  ab- 
surd apologetics  for  his  deficit-producing  tariff. 
But,  perhaps  partly  because  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion, partly  because  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  by  a statesman  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Texas,  but  mainly  because  they  have  been  con- 
sistently in  the  wrong,  the  Democrats  have  suf- 
fered far  more  in  public  estimation  than  their  op- 
ponents. They'  have  opened  a generous  credit  for 
the  Republicans  with  the  American  people.  For 
many  years  the  political  capital  of  each  party  has 


been  the  mistakes  of  the  other.  But  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  administration  can  make  so 
many  and  so  grievous  mistakes  in  what  remains 
of  its  life  as  to  incline  any  sober-minded  person  to 
transfer  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party  as  at 
present  constituted  and  led. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Monday , April  11  — Message  of  the  President  on  Cuba, 
recommending  that  he  have  power  to  intervene  forcibly' 
without  “recognizing  at  this  time  the  independence  of 
the  present  insurgent  government.”  The  issue  left  with 
Congress. 

Wednesday,  April  13. — The  House  passed  a resolution 
directing  the  President  to  intervene  in  Culm  at  once,  and 
authorizing  him  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  war. 

Saturday,  April  16. — The  Senate  passed  n joint  resolu- 
tion, as  a substitute  for  the  House  resolution,  declaring 
the  island  to  be  free,  recognizing  the  republic,  demanding 
relinquishment  of  authority  in  Cuba  by  Spain,  and  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  forces;  directing  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  in  addition  to  regular  land  and  naval 
forces,  and,  finally,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  annex 
the  island. 

Monday,  April  18. — Memorandum  of  Spain  to  the  pow- 
ers—practically  an  appeal. 

Tuesday,  April  19.— Senate  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House,  with  the  proviso  recognizing  the  republic  of  Cuba 
stricken  out.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  report  in  this 
form.  Speech  of  Prime-Minister  Sagasta  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  Madrid — “ We  prefer  to  ruin  ourselves  and  be 
abandoned  by  all,  rather  than  ” let  Cuba  go. 

Wednesday,  April  20. — Ultimatum  to  Spain,  cabled  at 
11  a.  m. — a formal  demand  that  Spain  at  once  (i.  e.,  before 
the  hour  of  noon,  April  23)  relinquish  its  authority  and 
government  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land 
and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

President  signed  Cuban  joint  resolutions  at  11.24. 

Sefior  Polo  y Bernabe,  tie  Spanish  minister,  was  noti- 
fied. He  at  once  requested  his  passports. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  meeting  of  which  had 
been  advanced  four  days,  a speech  from  the  throne  by 
the  Queen  Regent,  invoking  the  support  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

Thursday.  April  21. — Secretary  Sherman’s  despatch  de- 
livered to  General  Woodford,  the  American  minister  at 
Madrid.  Immediately  after  the  despatch  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  General  Woodford  received  a note  from  the 
Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  informing  him  that 
diplomatic  relations  no  longer  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  General  Woodford  placed  the  American 
location  and  all  American  interests  and  citizens  in  Spain 
in  the  care  of  the  British  embassy'. 

The  President  directed  the  Secretaiv  of  the  Navy  to 
order  the  vessels  of  the  North  Atlantic  sqnndron  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Cuban  waters  to  blockade  Havana 
and  other  ports  of  the  island. 

Saturday,  April  23.  — President  McKinley  signed  the 
proclamation  calling  for  125.000  volunteers. 

Chairman  Dingley  introduced  the  war  revenue  bill  in 
the  House. 

Monday,  April  25.— Formal  declaration  of  v ar  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  a bill  “declaring  that  war 
exists  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  Spain,” passed  by  both  Houses. 

Secretary-of-State  John  Sherman  resigned. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  11.  A.  Alger,  sent  despatches  to 
the  Governors  of  States  and  Territories  calling  for  the 
troops  authorized  by  the  President’s  proclamation. 

Tuesday,  April  26. — An  additional  circular  note  to  the 
powers  was  issued  by  Spain,  characterizing  the  conduct 
of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  as  “execrable,”  and  predicting 
that  the  island  of  Cuba  will  not  be  declared  pacified  until 
“ it  is  ready  for  annexation.” 

Questioned  as  to  the  Spanish  government’s  attitude  in 
regard  to  privateering.  Premier  Sagasta  made  an  evasive 
reply. 

A despatch  states  that  Commodore  Dewev,  command- 
ing the  Asiatic  squadron,  has  been  ordered  toawnitdefinite 
instructions  before  attacking  Manila. 

The  President  by  proclamation  reaffirmed  the  intention 
of  this  government  t"  “adhere  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,”  and  defined  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish 
ships  in  American  waters. 

Wednesday,  April  27—  First  action  of  the  war;  The 
New  York,  Puritan,  and  Cincinnati  bombarded  and  si- 
lenced the  forts  at  Matanzas. 

Commodore  Dewey's  squadron  sailed  from  Mils  Bay 
for  Manila  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

Friday,  April  29. — A despatch  from  Lisbon  says  that 
the  Official  Gazette  today  published  the  neutrality  decree 
of  Portugal.  (Other  governments  that  in  the  course  of 
this  week  declared  neutrality;  Great  Britain.  Italy.  Swit- 
zerland. Netherlands.  Sweden  and  Norway.  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Russia,  France.  Korea,  Argentine  Republic. 
Japan,  and  Uruguay.) 

A Spanish  squadron,  comprising  the  cruisers  Maria 
Teresa.  Almira nte  Oquendo.  Vizcaya,  and  Ciisfo’ml  Colon, 
and  the.  torpedo-boat  de-trovers  Pinion,  Terror,  and 
Furor,  sailed  from  Capo  Verde  Islands  this  morning.  Its 
destination  not  known. 

Near  Port.  Oabaftas.  Cuba,  the  New  York  fired  on  and 
dispersed  a company  of  Spanish  cavalry. 

Saturday,  April  3t>. — Two  note  worthy  arrivals:  The 
steamer  Paris,  which  sailed  after  the  ouibreak  of  hostil- 
ities, reached  her  pier  in  New  York;  the  Imtlle  - ship 
Oregon  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  fmni  San  Francisco. 

Sunday,  May  /.—Victory  for  American  fleet  off  Manila. 
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U.  S.  PROTECTED  CRUISER  “ OLYMPIA 1st  RATE,  6S70  TONS. 


U.  S.  PROTECTED  CRUISER  “ BALTIMORE ”-2u  RATE,  4413  TONS. 


OUR  FLEET  AND  SPAIN’S  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


The  vessels  in  Commodore  Dewey’s  fleet  consist  of 
the  cruisers  Olympia,  Raleigh,  Baltimore , and  Boston,  and 
the  gunboats  Concord  and  Petrel.  The  revenue  - cutter 
McCulloch  and  two  transports  complete  the  list.  The 
cruisers  and  gunboats  are  capable  of  the  sharpest  kind 
of  fighting,  and  are  armed  with  modern  high-power  guns, 
most  of  them  being  of  the  quick-firing  kind. 

Spain  has  in  her  fleet  only  these  vessels  capable  of  mod- 
ern naval  fighting,  cruisers  Reina  Cristina,  Castilla,  I - 
lasco,  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  and  a dozen  or  more  gunboats, 
most  of  which  are  about  as  large  as  good-sized  tugs,  and 
made  of  iron  and  wood,  with  antiquated  guns,  complete 
her  fleet.  The  total  tonnage  of  our  fighting  cruisers  and 
gunboats  amounts  to  19,098  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of 
Spain’s  real  fighting  ships  amounts  to  8722  tons.  Our 
high-power  guns  outmatch  the  high-power  guns  on  the 
Spanish  ships  more  than  four  to  oue.  Moreover,  our 
guns  are  comparatively  new,  while  most  of  those  on 
the  Spanish  vessels  are  of  a type  now  discarded  in  naval 
warfare.  As  to  the  men  behind  the  guns,  the  performance 
at  the  bombardment  of  Matanzas  is  an  indication  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  respective  abilities  of  the  men  of  de- 
forces and  those  of  Spain. 

The  Reina  Cristina  is  the  only  formidable  vessel  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  but  her  guns  are  of  the  old-fashioned  Hon 
toria  design.  She  was  finished  in  1887.  and  is  the  most 
modern  of  the  fleet.  Her  tonnage  is  3090, and  she  is  just 
about  a match,  other  things  being  equal,  for  our  Raleigh  of 
3183  tons.  Our  Olympia,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  our 
ships,  is  of  5870  tons,  and  there  is  no  worthy  antago- 
- iilai,  -xoYniftl'  ill  -Syain 's  flpy.t  __Xhc_ Boston  is  of  3000  tons- 
the  Baltimore,  4413  tons,  the  Concord,  1710  tons,  tin 
trel,  892  tons.  -Spain's  Castilla,  built  of  wood,  is  of  3342 
tons;  Velasco,  iron,  1139  tons;  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  iron, 
1152  tons.  A glance  shows  the  superiority  in  fighting 
abilities  of  our  ships:  our  ships  are  modern,  and  Spain's 
make  a miscellaneous  collection  of  steel,  iron,  and  wooden 
craft. 


COMMODORE  GEORGE  DEWEY,  U.S.N. 

Photograph  by  Bril. 


But  as  to  Spain’s  gunboats?  Only  one  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Orient  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  naval  annuals,  and 
she  is  of  528  tons  — the  General  Leyo.  There  are  two 
other  gunboats  of  about  500  tons — El  Cano  and  Marques 
del  Duero.  Among  the  other  gunboats  are  such  vessels 
ns  the  Paragua,  Callao,  Samar,  Pampagna,  and  Arayat. 
These  average  about  140  tons  each  ; all  of  them  are  of 
slow  speed.  Spain,  according  to  naval  strategists,  is  com- 
pletely outclassed  in  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 


AUTUMN,  1863. 

From  shuddering  trees  the  painted  leaves 
Strew  redder  dyes  of  crimsoned  sod; 

And  brave  men  lie  in  ghastly  sheaves. 

As  whirled  there  by  the  wrath  of  God. 
Gray  vapors  hum  with  wings  of  death, 

Whose  roll-call  speeds  its  fierce  alarms; 
And  life  sighs,  “Here!”  with  parting  breath 
Where  bleeding  thousands  ground  their  arms. 
For  brothers  face  each  other’s  steel, 

Grim  suitors  in  the  last  appeal. 


SPRING,  1898. 

From  laughing  leas  the  bugles  sing, 

More  shrill  than  bird  to  nesting  mate. 

O’er  tented  slopes  the  war-notes  ring. 

And  time  again  the  tramp  of  fate.  ' 

Our  bannereu  uiuzou  flaunts  the  sky, 

And  hails  the  “sun-burst”  in  the  sea, 

A gallant  people’s  anguished  cry. 

Now  brothers  touch  in  common  weal 
To  right  that  foreign  wrong  with  steel. 

G.  T.  Ferris. 
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If  \f  THIS  BUSY-f/  \f 
Vj  WORLD-  |V| 

A CniCAGO  paper  says  that  the  current  type  of  Uncle 
Sam  which  all  the  picture-makers  use  is  not  character- 
istic of  anything  American,  and  wants  it  replaced  by  a 
new  and  contemporaneous  conception.  It  complains  that 
the  cartoonists  represent  the  figure  that  should  typify 
American  courage,  energy,  and  enterprise  as  “ a long,  thin- 
legged, hollow  - chested,  straggle  - bearded  nondescript,” 
with  trousers  lialf  up  to  his  knees,  and  attended  by  a 
disreputable  turkey-buzzard.  There  is  some  basis  for 
the  complaint,  but  the  hope  for  modernizing  Uncle  Sam 
must  be  faint  even  among  persons  who  w'ould  like  to 
see  it  done.  The  figure  is  historically  reminiscent,  even 
though  it  fails  in  most  respects  of  being  contempora- 
neously representative.  There  used  to  be  many  Uncle 
Sams  in  New  England,  and  the  type  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct there  even  now. 

The  second  trial  of  Mate  Bram  of  the  barkeutine  Her- 
bert Fuller  ended  in  Boston  on  April  21  with  a verdict  of 
“guilty,  but  without  capital  punishment.”  The  jury 
was  out  eleven  hours.  Nine  were  for  conviction,  three 
for  acquittal,  and  the  verdict  as  found  was  a compromise. 
The  trial  was  under  ihe  Federal  law,  which  has  recently 
been  changed  to  admit  such  verdicts  as  the  one  found, 
which  would  not  be  admissible  under  the  Slate  law  of 
Massachusetts,  The  result  has  been  very  much  discussed, 
and  great  fault  found  wilh  it.  The  trial  lasted  five  weeks, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  longest  criminal  trial 
ever  held  in  Massachusetts.  There  may  be  another  one, 
as  Brain’s  counsel  calls  the  verdict  "a  cowardly  com- 
promise in  a capital  case,”  and  may  take  further  action. 

The  great  surplus  of  food  for  current  thought  and  con- 
versation, and  the  need  of  exchanging  ideas  and  informa- 
tion, have  quickened  all  the  social  instincts.  People  have 
to  get  together  and  talk  about  the  war.  The  newspapers 
keep  filling  up  our  minds,  and  the  need  of  a vent  is  im- 
perative. A piece  in  one  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
the  other  day  described  the  condition  of  things  in  a big 
downtown  office  building.  It  is  infested  with  lawyers,  but 
none  of  them  was  doing  any  work.  All  of  them  were 
gathered  in  groups,  talking  about  “the  war.”  It  is  pretiy 
much  so  everywhere.  Work  is  not  absolutely  at  a stand- 
still. Beer,  dry  goods,  and  groceries  are  still  sold;  the 
street  cars  run;  letters  are  brought  and  sent;  doctors  are 
as  busy  as  ever.  Not  all  working-people  can  stop  to  talk 
as  long  as  the  downtown  lawyers,  who  feel,  no  doubt.that 
discussion  of  the  situation  is  a professional  duty,  to  be 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  perhaps  charged  for;  but  just 
as  much  time  as  any  live  person  can  spare  from  business 
and  newspaper-reading  goes  nowadays  to  war  talk.  Wo- 
men talk  war  just  as  much  as  men,  though  from  a slightly 
different  stand  point.  Husbands  come  home  and  get  war 
talk  gleaned  by  their  wives  in  sorties  into  the  social  world, 
ns,  for  example;  “Mrs.  Blank  said:  * You  know  my  boy  is  in 
it.  He  belongs  to  the  Naval  Reserves.  I said  good-by  to 
him  three  times  yesterday.  A telegram  came  for  him  before 
he  was  up.  We  embraced  and  parted,  and  he  rushed  away, 
but  got  home  again  at  one  o’clock.  Another  telegram  came 
at  half  past  two,  and  we  parted  again.  He  got  back  at 
six,  and  finally  left  at  half  past  eight.  The  nervous  strain 
of  all  this  parting  is  pretiy  serious.  When  he  got  back 
on  Monday  from  the  Naliant,  he  had  to  soak  for  an  hour 
in  a bath-tub  before  he  was  clean  enough  to  recognize, 
and  his  clothes  had  to  be  boiled.’” 

The  uncertainty  about  the  prospects  of  the  National 
Guard  is  a great  promoter  of  anxiety  and  consequent  dis- 
course. All  the  organized  militia  bodies  include  men 
who  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  their  families. 
Nothing  but  the  most  strenuous  necessity  could  warrant 
some  of  these  men  in  going  to  war.  yet  if  the  Natioual 
Guard  regiments  are  ordered  away  in  bodies  under  their 
own  officers,  or  enlist  as  organizations,  it  will  be  very 
hard  for  such  men  to  reconcile  themselves  to  slaying  at 
home.  Discussion  of  their  case  greatly  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  domestic  war  talk. 

These  must  be  anxious  times,  too,  in  families  that  have 
grown  sons  in  colleges.  The  colleges  are  stirred  every- 
where. and  all  seem  to  have  organized  companies  of 
students,  who  drill  industriously.  From  many  colleges 
already  come  reports  of  students  who  have  gone  off  to 
enlist.  Every  lad  who  suffers  from  the  idiosyncrasy 
known  as  “sporting  blood”  wants  to  go.  Not  all  of  them 
will  go  at  once.  Most  college  men  are  still  under  parental 
control,  and  won’t  enlist  without  a home  endorsement. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a pretty  general  feeling  that  this  first 
call  for  troops  will  be  met  by  men  who  are  “aching  to 
go,”and.who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  get  away  with- 
out very  grievous  sacrifice,  and  without  imperilling  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  sense  of  duty  that  drives  men  in 
civil  life  to  offer  themselves  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
advantage  or  obligation  is  hardly  operative  yet.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  are  ns  yet  not  strenuous  enough  to 
call  it  into  action,  but  it  is  latent,  nnd  thousands  of  men 
who  are  not  eager  are  ready  to  go  whenever  it  shall  seem 
that  their  turn  has  come. 

No  gentleman  who  is  familiarly  known  to  the  American 
public  has  a bigger  endowment  of  the  element  of  “ sport- 
ing blood”  mentioned  above  than  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, so  there  is  nothing  unexpected  in  the  news  that  he 
has  resigned  his  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  will  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  a cohort  of  cowboys 
and  ranchmen  gathered  from  the  border  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  No  doubt  active  service  in  the  field  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  agreeable  to  a man  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ar- 
dent temperament  than  administrative  work  in  Washing-  » 
ton,  yet  the  popular  conception  of  his  usefulness  in  his 
present  place  is  such  that  his  resolution  to  change  his  job 
is  regretted.  He  says,  however,  that  the  work  of  naval 
preparation  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  is  finished, 
and  that  he  has  earned  his  release;  and  that,  moreover,  he 
has  talked  so  much  war  talk  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that 
he  simply  must  get  out  his  weapons  and  go  with  the 
troops.  No  doubt  everything  that  could  be  said  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  error  of  this  attitude  has  already  been 


said,  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  impress  upon  him  the 
superior  wholesomeness  of  boiled  water  nnd  the  impor- 
tance of  dry  feet. 

It  is  good  to  hear  that  Admiral  Erben  is  in  active  ser- 
vice again,  nnd  in  charge  of  our  coast  defences.  It  was 
suggested,  when  that  doughty  officer  asked  to  be  retired, 
that  his  valuable  services  would  still  be  available  in  case 
of  war.  The  recall  of  Captain  Malian  is  also  interesting, 
if  true.  When  he  started  abroad,  a month  or  two  ago, 
doubt  was  expressed  about  his  staying  long,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  shared  it  himself  to  the  extent  of  changing 
liis  plans  so  as  to  make  provision  against  an  unexpected  re- 
turn. It  is  reported  that  he  is  to  be  a member  of  the  Strat- 
egy Board,  from  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  about  to  retire,  and 
of  which  Admirals  Sicard  and  Walker  are  members. 

The  severe  financial  pressure  under  which  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  must  habitually  labor  seems  not  to  have 
availed  to  squeeze  the  patriotism  out  of  him,  or  even  to 
compress  his  feelings  as  an  American  into  a condition  of 
mere  receptivencss.  Capital  is  proverbially  timid,  and 
we  are  used  to  the  expectation  that  even  if  it  does  not 
hang  back  in  troublous  limes,  it  will  go  very  slow,  and 
emulate  the  caution  of  an  elephant  crossing  an  unfamiliar 
bridge.  But  this  characteristic  of  accumulations  is  not 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Astor’s  case.  He  has  pitched  in,  if  not 
absolutely  for  all  he  is  worth,  at  least  with  very  com- 
mendable fervor  and  alacrity.  He  has  offered  his  yacht 
to  the  government,  is  transporting  troops  free  over  suu- 
dry  railroads  which  he  owns,  is  fitting  out,  or  desires  to 
fit  out,  a battery  of  artillery  at  his  own  cost,  and  has  ap- 
plied to  be  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  first  military  com- 
mander who  leads  an  expedition  to  Cuba.  It  is  tolerably 
evident  that  Mr.  Astor  is  a pretty  good  patriot,  and  some- 
thing more  than  an  orderly  passenger  on  the  American 
ship  of  state. 

Here  is  a picture  of  Mr.  John  F.  Carroll,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  head  of 
the  Tammany  organization  during  ihe  absence  in  Europe 
of  Mr.  Richard  Croker : 


JOHN  F.  CARROLL. 


Sir.  Carroll's  political  history  is  the  record  of  a long 
and  active  association  wilh  Tammany  Hall.  It  began 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  what  was  the  Twentieth  (now 
the  Twenty-second)  Assembly  District,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  who  is  now  Mayor 
of  New  York.  He  became  the  Tammany  leader  in  his 
district,  which  under  his  leadership  became  a Tammany 
stronghold.  In  1879  Justice  Smyth  appointed  him  clerk 
of  the  grand  jury.  He  was  subsequently  made  clerk  of 
the  Seventh  District  Civil  Court,  and  still  later  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  In  1891  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  chose  him  to  be  clerk  of  that 
court,  which  place  he  now  holds,  conjointly  with  that  of 
clerk  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These 
last  appointments  took  him  somewhat  oirt  of  active  poli- 
tics, but  his  voice  has  continued  to  be  influential  in  Tam- 
many counsels.  As  executive  member  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Assembly  District,  in  which. he  now  lives,  he  is  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Mr.  Croker,  whose  chief  adviser 
he  was  in  the  campaign  last  fall.  He  has  recenily  been 
elected  a sachem  of  Tammany — a rank  which  it  is  doubt- 
less proper  that  a temporary  head  of  the  organization 
should  enjoy. 

The  statement  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Weekly  that  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  had  determined  to  refer  the 
question  of  who  shall  vote  for  Harvard  overseers  to  the 
graduates  who  vote  at  present  was  premature.  After 
much  discussion  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  The  Massachu- 
setts Senate  voted  on  April  15  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
next  General  Court,  but  final  action  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  taken. 

The  new  names  bestowed  upon  two  of  the  American 
line  steamships  which  have  been  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernment seem  not  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  in  all 
quarters.  The  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  will  keep  the  names 
they  have,  but  the  Few  York  is  now  the  Hurraed  and  the 
Paris  is  to  be  the  Yale.  The  Army  and  Nary  Journal  con- 
siders that  these  are  deplorable  names  to  fight  under,  and 
thinks  that  a chance  Was  lost  to  honor  some  of  our  naval 
heroes — Bainbridge,  Hull,  Lawrence,  or  Paul  Jones.  But 
as  the  new  names  are  only  for  temporary  use,  the  matter 
seems  of  ho  very  vital  moment.  A rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  found 
that  it  takes  more  than  a pacific  designation  to  quell  the 
martial  ardor  of  a cruiser. 

Forsan  et  luxe  olim  meviinisse  juvabit. 

Let  us  not  mourn  if  some  things  are  done  in  this  0f 
war  preparation  which  some  time  we  I’Aay  smile  Vo  recall. 


Yale  has  issued  a call  for  four  million  dollars -nut  to 
buy  cruisers  or  put  itself  in  a slate  of  defence,  hut  simply 
to  qualify  it  for  the  more  thorough  prosecution  of  iLc 
business  of  education.  President  Dwight  in  his  annual 
report  names  this  round  sum  as  about  what  Yale  will  need 
within  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  and  reports  that  the 
corporation  has  matured  a scheme  for  finding  it.  He 
wants  a big  university  hall,  to  cost  $500,000,  and  sums 
ranging  from  $60,000  to  $500,000  for  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Law  School,  the  Medical  School,  a professorship  of 
architecture,  the  musical  department,  the  graduate  depart- 
ment, the  acndemic  department,  the  Scientific  School,  a 
pension  fund,  an  addition  to  the  university  funds,  ami  the 
library.  It  is  proposed  that  at  least  $1,500,000  of  this 
money  shall  be  raised  before  the  bicentennial  celebration 
in  October,  1901,  and  that  part  of  it  shall  be  put  to  imme 
diate  use  to  build  the  big  university  hall,  which  it  would 
be  so  particularlv  convenient  to  have  in  time  for  the  cele- 
bration. What  Yale  seriously  undertakes  is  very  apt  to 
be  accomplished  sooner  or  later.  There  are  very  long 
pockets  in  the  garments  of  some  Yale  graduates,  and  very 
enthusiastic  sentiments  in  Yale  bosoms,  and  though  the 
present  summer  seems  not  likely  to  be  a favorable  time 
to  raise  funds,  whenever  the  Yale  extortioners  set  them- 
selves seriously  to  their  task  we  shall  doubtless  see  im- 
posing results. 

The  Presbyterinn  Church  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  shown  so  freely  of  lute  the  strength  of  its  convictions 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  alcoholic  beverages,  shows  some 
signs  of  a disposition  to  develop  an  analogous  opposition 
to  tobacco.  The  General  Assembly  of  1870  voted  that 
“the  use  of  tobacco  was  demoralizing  in  its  tendency,  and 
should  be  discountenanced  by  all  who  profess  the  Chris- 
tian mime.”  In  1879  the  assembly  resolved  that  “ no  stu- 
dent nddicted  totobnceoin  any  form  be  granted  aid  by  the 
board,”  and  it  has  thrice  reaffirmed  this  resolution.  An 
extension  of  the  same  principle  is  contemplated  in  the  form 
of  a resolution  to  be  offered  at  the  General  Assembly 
which  meets  at  Omaha  ou  May  24,  directing  that  no  min- 
ister who  uses  tobacco  shall  engage  in  home  mission  work 
as  a beneficiary  of  home  mission  funds,  and  that  no  one 
who  uses  tobacco  shall  be  employed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly or  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  administrative  or 
clericnl  capacity  nnd  paid  out  of  home  mission  funds. 
“ Millions  for  missions,  but  not  one  cent  for  tobacco.” 
seems  to  express  a sentiment  that  will  be  pretty  strong  in 
the  assembly,  though  perhaps  not  strong  enough  to  dom 
inate  it. 

A great  many  people  doubt  the  expediency  of  using 
tobacco,  but  a great  many  others  find  it,  on  the  whole,  a 
servant  so  useful  that  its  advantages  make  up  for  its  draw- 
backs. That  the  use  of  it  is  demoralizing  in  its  tendency 
may  be  true,  but  whether  the  demoralizing  tendency  is 
serious  enough  to  call  for  special  legislation  by  the  as- 
sembly is  another  question.  A mnjoiity  of  mankind 
would  probably  admit  that  the  world  would  apparently 
be  better  off  without  rum,  but  there  would  be  by  no  means 
a like  concurrence  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  off 
without  tobacco. 

The  objection  to  all  unnecessary  restraint  of  the  liberty 
of  adult  human  beings  must  obtain  in  considerable  mea- 
sure, even  when  the  individuals  ate  Presbyterian  mission- 
workers.  If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  the  hire  that  the 
mission  funds  afford,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  should  be  com- 
petent to  determine  how  much  of  his  pay,  if  any,  he  shall 
spend  for  tobacco.  However,  the  brethren  are  entirely 
within  their  province  in  making  conditions  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  mission  funds,  and  if  the  sentiment  against 
tobacco  is  strong  enough  in  the  assembly  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  proposed,  it  is  doubtless  corre- 
spondingly strong  among  the  class  of  Presbyterians  from 
which  the  mission-workers  are  recruited. 


Persons  who  have  sympathy  to  spare  after  feeling  forthe 
Cuban  reconcentrados,  Spain,  ourselves,  nnd  all  sufferers 
by  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are  invited  to  bestow  some 
of  their  surplus  ou  persons  of  an  adventurous  disposition 
who  went  months  ago  to  the  Klondike  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  would  be  more  excitement,  peril,  discom- 
fort, nnd  general  devilment  up  there  this  spring  llinn  any- 
where else  on  earth.  How  these  restless  enthusiasts  will 
feel  when  they  discover  that  war  has  been  hatched  in  the 
tropics  in  their  absence  is  something  for  the  imaginative 
to  try  to  picture.  The  men  who  are  Kloudikers  for  busi- 
ness reasons  will  doubtless  be  thankful  that  a counter-at- 
traction has  developed  to  draw  off  the  crowd  that  threat- 
ened to  swarm  all  over  the  new  gold  country',  but  those 
who  went  largely  for  sport  or  in  search  of  material  for 
stories  will  grieve  and  worry.  There  is  something  exhila- 
rating in  being  on  the  spot  of  earth  that  all  the  world  is 
looking  at,  but  to  have  toiled  and  starved  and  frozen  and 
fought  to  reach  that  spot,  and  then  to  find  all  the  world 
looking  another  way,  is  very  like  the  sarcasm  of  destiny. 

A newspaper  writer,  who  describes  Admiral  Sampson  as 
he  appeared  at  Key  West,  says  of  him, 

His  ordinary  walk  is  rather  slow  nml  methodical,  but  lie  can  play  R 
lively  gnme  at  lawn-tennis  when  he  chooses,  and  his  strokes  are  quick 
and  accurate. 

What  will  our  football  friends,  who  have  lauded  their 
favorite  game  as  a^reat  school  for  warriors,  say  to  litis 
suggestion,  that  tli^M|fe)n  whose  fighting  abilities  the 
country  especially  g^HHs  been  used  to  buttress  his  for- 
titude with  practiceni^^nild  a sport  as  innocuous  lawn- 
tenuis? 


Mr.  Chapman’s  picture  of  the  New  York,  in  the  Week- 
ly for  April  23.  has  moved  a number  of  readers  and 
observers  to  remonstrate  against  the  representation  of  a 
war-ship  with  her  bridge  and  wheel-house  over  her  quar- 
ter-deck facing  aft.  One  remonstrant,  less  polite  than  his 
brethren,  and  who  signs  himself  "a  well  wisher  and  one 
who  dislikes  fakes,”  declares  that  pictures  like  the  one 
in  question  hold  the  Weekly  up  to  ridicule.  Now  the 
Weekly  is  human,  and  errors  get  into  it  in  spile  of  con- 
stant effort  to  keep  them  out,  but  such  uncommon  pains 
is  taken  to  make  its  naval  war  pictures  true  and  accurate 
that  a critic  who  thinks  lie  finds  a blunder  in  them  should  . 
make  very  sure  that  he  is  right  , r>-_  -« — - 

mamwho  decile, t --  ' ,,  tlle  Aew  Yo;ki  *k,"  ' 

7u-u« n auout  ships,  nnd  how  they  look  and 
longs  on  them,  and,  besides,  was  on  the  spo* 
less  had  the  Neio  York  before  him.  The 
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that  bridge  and  chart-house  where  he  did  is  because  they 
belong  there.  The  New  York  at  present  has  these  con- 
veniences at  both  ends,  as  appears  in  the  photograph 
herewith.  When  one  bridge  and  chart-house  are  curried 
away  in  a light,  it  is  often  handy  to  have  another.  So  if 
any  one  is  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of  that 
picture,  it  must  be  neither  the  artist  uor  the  Weekly,  but 
whoever  placed  them  on  the  ship. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  either  got  back 
to  earth  from  Cape  Town,  or  is  on  the  way.  It  is  well. 
These  are  times  when  every  contemporaneous  person  feels 
a strong  personal  need  of  being  where  he  can  see  what  is 
going  on  and  supervise  the  making  of  history. 

Some  interesting  and  useful  results  are  expected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  Americans,  who  had 
planned  to  spend  the  summer  abroad,  to  carry  out  their 
intentions.  A great  deal  of  money  will  be  spent  at  home 
which  would  have  been  spent  in  Europe;  some  persons 
who  really  needed  the  experience  will  learn  that,  after  all, 
this  is  not  such  a bad  country  to  spend  the  summer  in, 
and  perhaps  the  profuse  Americans  will  be  missed  enough 
in  Europe  to  bring  about  a warmer  appreciation  of  their 
useful  qualities.  If  absence  makes  the  Gallic  heart  grow 
somewhat  fonder,  it  will  certainly  do  no  harm. 

The  considerations  which  are  keeping  Americans  at 
home  seem  to  be  largely  considerations  of  sentiment. 
Going  to  England  in  a British  steamer  is  as  safe  this  sum- 
mer as  it  ever  was,  and  more  than  commonly  interesting, 
because  of  the  chances  of  seeing  war-ships  and,  maybe,  a 
sea  tight  on  the  way.  But  folks  don’t  like  to  leave  home 
until  they  learn  more  about  what's  going  to  happen,  and 
to  whom,  and  when.  They  want  to  be  more  sure  than 
they  are  as  yet  that  they  will  find  Uncle  Sam’s  country 
here  when  they  get  back.  E.  S.  Martin. 


LONDON. 

April  16, 1898. 

Many  things  combine  at  the  present  juncture  to  unite 
all  white  men  who  speak  the  English  language.  There  is 
scarcely  a feature  in  the  political  situation  of  the  civilized 
world  that  does  not  teud  to  increase  the  mutual  sympa- 
thies of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  America  is 
on  the  brink  of  war  with  an  ancient  enemy  of  Britain.  It 
is  three  hundred  and  ten  years  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
American  people  with  British  blood  in  their  veins  en- 
countered a Spanish  armada.  Breathless  interest  is  felt 
in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  great  drama  about  to  lie 
played  by  American  seamen  and  soldiers.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  is  strongly  and  intensely  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  Ad- 
miralty was  approached  by  the  officer  of  the  United  States 
navy  accredited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  desirable  ad- 
ditions t<>  your  navy,  with  the  view  of  buying  a second- 
class  cruiser  from  the  British  government.  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after  consulting  his  na- 
val advisers,  found  himself  unable  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest— if  it  was  actually  made.  There  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  British  navy  is  decidedly  short  of  cruisers. 
Some  authorities  place  the  deficiency  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred vessels  of  that  class.  Still,  a golden  opportunity 
was  lost  of  proving  to  the  American  people  that,  notwith- 
standing our  family  disputes  in  times  of  peace,  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  is  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water.  Other  means,  however,  will  be  found 
of  indirectly  furthering  American  interests,  and  although 
these  means  are  not  so  immediately  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  they  are  none  the  less  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  objects  of  the  United  States 
and  hindering  the  plans  of  Spain. 

I write  plainly  upon  this  matter,  because  it  is  well 
that  the  American  people  should  understand  that  there  is 
no  party  in  this  country,  as  there  was  thirty-four  years 
ago,  cither  openly  or  secretly  desirous  of  injuring  the 
American  republic.  English  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  a higher  point  than  it  has  touched  for 
years.  Such  sympathy  for  Spain  as  exists  is  for  the  un- 
der dog— an  uuder  dog  without  merits.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  spoil  the  healthier  state  of  feeling  that 
now  exists  between  the  two  countries  by  an  ill-judged 
effort  to  force  on  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  may  lie  done  to  ripen 
an  Anglo  Saxou  alliance  based  on  the  principle  of  keep- 
ing the  sea  open  as  a wide  common  for  all  mankind,  and 
secondly, of  resisting  the  attack  of  foreign  powers  on  any 
one  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  No  alliance  or 
agreement  of  any  kind  is  worth  much  that  does  not  pro- 
mote the  material  interests  of  both  the  signatories.  An 
Anglo-American  understanding  would  undoubtedly  do 
so,  and  would  constitute  the  best  peace  society  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  European  powers  do  not  love  you. 
The  American  union  represents  freedom,  and  freedom  is 
abhorrent  to  military  despotisms.  That  great  power  is 
sobering  in  its  effect  on  healthy  minds  is  shown  in  the 
gallant  efforts  of  President  McKinley  to  avoid  hostilities. 
One  result  of  this  policy  is  to  convert  Englishmen,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  States  may  have  been  diminished  by 
the  tail-twisting  process  to  which  John  Bull  has  been  sub- 
jected at  various  times,  into  earnest  supporters  of  an 


Anglo-American  understanding.  You  may  not  want  our 
help — but  it  is  ready  when  you  need  it.  No  British  gov- 
ernment would  stand  a week  that  showed  sympathy  for 
Spain. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps’s  letter  to  ex-Governor  Morton  on  the 
Cuban  situation  has  produced  an  extraordinary  impres- 
sion. The  courage  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  character  of  the  nation,  written  at  a moment  of 
ciisis,  is  profoundly  appreciated.  All  the  English  pupers 
devote  the  principal  portion  of  their  columns  to  the 
American  and  Spanish  questiou,  although  there  ure  other 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  affecting  the  interests 
and  the  stability  of  British  rule  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  clamoring  for  attention. 

The  battle  on  the  Albara,  where  General  Kitchener  has 
crowned  the  edifice  of  many  years  of  labor  by  a crushing 
defeat  of  the  Dervish  forces,  has  come  just  at  the  right 
time  for  Britain.  The  triumph  of  Russian  diplomacy  in 
the  Far  East,  the  cynical  and  contemptuous  action  of 
Russia  in  seizing  Port  Arthur  in  the  teeth  of  the  British 
intimation  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  was  one 
of  the  highest  of  British  interests,  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet. 
The  reversion  to  Wei-hai  wei,  when  the  Japanese  leave  it, 
is  considered  by  the  best  naval  experts  to  be  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  Russian  seizure  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Gidf 
of  Pe-chi-li  will  now  be  dominated  by  a British  beet. 
With  a safe  harbor  and  a secondary  naval  base  within 
reach,  British  influence  at  Peking  will  be  maintained,  and 
the  trade  of  the  world  with  China  will  thus  be  assured 
against  the  exclusion  menaced  by  Russia  and  France. 
Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  whose  authority  on  foreign  affairs  is 
second  to  that  of  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
informs  me  that  the  question  of  garrison  for  Wei-hai-wel 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  From  ten  to  eighteeu 
thousand  men  would  be  required  for  the  garrison.  Brit- 
ain has  not  ten  to  eighteen  thousand  men  to  spare,  and 
the  assumption,  generally,  is  that  arrangements  with 
Japan  are,  or  will  be  made,  for  the  quartering  of  suffi- 
cient troops  in  the  new  Gibraltar  Britain  has  acquired  in 
the  China  seas.  With  Japanese  troops  and  the  British 
navy  the  post  would  bo  impregnable. 

The  victory  on  the  Atbara  has  had  another  effect.  The 
German  Emperor,  who  has  been  unable  to  pay  his  annual 
visit  to  Cowes  ever  since  his  memorable  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  has  descended  from  the  fence,  and  has  fired 
off  telegraphic  congratulations  to  the  Queen,  to  Lord 
Cromer,  and  to  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener.  Prob- 
ably these  congratulations  are  as  much  the  result  of  im- 
pulse as  his  telegram  to  Kruger.  His  Majesty’s  lively 
temperament  and  journalistic  methods  notwithstanding, 
the  approach  of  better  relations  between  England  and 
Germany  are  to  be  welcomed,  as  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  three  Protestant  powers — Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany — would  make  for  righteous- 
ness, peace,  industry,  liberty,  and  law  all  over  the  world. 
Although  the  immediate  clanger  of  hostilities  breaking 
out  in  the  Far  East  has  passed  away,  close  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  means  that  would  be  adopted  for  main- 
taining her  interests  by  Great  Britain  against  two  great 
naval  powers.  It  would  only  be  under  conditions  of  ex- 
traordinary pressure  that  England  would  adopt  the  ex- 
treme course  of  closing  the  Suez  Canal,  but  in  view  of 
the  danger  to  our  Asiatic  possessions,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  effects  of  so  doing  on  the  various  nations 
concerned.  Strategically  the  principal  spfferer  would  be 
Russia.  United  States  interests  would  scarcely  be  affect- 
ed, and  therefore  the  risk  of  injury  to  a friend  while 
dealing  a blow  at  an  enemy  would  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. Russian  re-enforcements  of  men  and  material  are 
despatched  from  Odessa  to  Vladivostok  in  the  vessels  of 
her  volunteer  fleet.  When  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed,  and 
until  the  railway  is  complete,  Russian  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war  must  go  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
run  the  gauntlet  of  British  cruisers  at  half  a dozen  places 
on  the-  voyage.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  East  would 
therefore  be  dependent  for  success  on  local  supplies  of 
coal  and  the  materials  of  war,  while  the  waste  of  men 
after  heavy  fleet  engagements  could  not  be  repaired. 
Furthermore,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  closed,  France  would 
have  but  one  egress  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that 
under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar  and  the  British  fleet.  These 
results  constitute  an  immense  advantage  to  England,  as 
coaling  stations  between  Portsmouth  and  Hong-kong  are 
stored  with  coal,  and  adequately  defended.  By  closing 
the  canal  any  possible  re-enforcements  to  our  enemies’ 
fleets  would  be  delayed  for  at  least  two  months,  with 
every  reasonable  chance  of  destroying  them  on  the  way 
out. 

Owing  to  the  Easter  holidays,  every  one  has  been  out  of 
town,  the  majority  apparently  resorting  to  golf  for  recrea- 
tion and  relief  from  the  binding  interest  of  affairs.  At 
Littlehampton,  one  of  our  finer  sea  side  liuks,  I saw  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  playing  as  eagerly  as  though 
Chitral  did  not  exist,  and  the  Afridi  campaign  had  been 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  the  strategy  of  Napoleon 
and  the  economy  of  Kitchener.  Golf  is  beginning  to  play 
a serious  part  in  politics,  and  the  fact  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury’s  handicap  having  been  reduced  to  eight 
has  suggested  to  some  jocose  members  of  Parliament,  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  present  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  advisability  of  submitting  the  following  reso- 
lution to  the  House  of  Commons: 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  handicap  of 
eight,  accorded  to  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  implies  a degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  game  of  golf  inconsistent  with  proper  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.” 

It  is  probable  that  any  such  motion  would  be  ruled  out 
of  order,  for  the  English  people  like  their  rulers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  amusements  and  exercises  popular  with  the 
nation.  Lord  Rosebery  gained  rather  than  lost  by  his 
successes  on  the  turf.  Lord  Palmerston’s  love  of  racing 
endeared  him  to  a large  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  abstention  from  any  form  of  exercise 
is  rather  a hinderance  than  a help  to  his  career.  Lord 
Salisbury  suffers  under  the  same  disability,  carriage  exer- 
cise being  the  only  form  of  athletics  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  indulged  for  many  years,  though  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  wandered  round  the  links  at  Hatfield  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  brilliant  nephew.  The  experiment, 
however,  was  not  so  successful  as  to  warrant  its  repeti- 


tion. Mr.  Balfour  is  declared  by  one  professional  golfer 
to  be  so  good  at  the  game  that  if  be  would  only  shake 
himself  free  from  the  entanglements  of  politics,  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  game,  he  would  stand  a fair  chance  of 
becoming  amateur  champion. 

The  first  night  of  the  “ Conquerors,”  at  St.  JameflThea- 
tre  on  April  14.  was  a remarkable  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  drama.  There  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  about 
the  play,  as  it  is  fur  better  known  in  New  York  than  in 
London.  The  play,  however,  though  interesting  to  lovers 
of  melodrama,  shocked  and  disgusted  a large  number  of 
people.  At  the  scene  whete  Yvonne  de  Grand  l*re  throws 
the  wine  into  the  face  of  von  liodeek,  a loud  voice,  with  a 
strong  foreign  accent,  echoed  through  the  house,  shouting, 
“This  is  di.-gruceful!”  The  audience  did  not  resent  this 
statement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  Ger- 
man officers  on  the  English  stage.  The  figures  were  seen 
dimly  through  the  darkness  to  be  leaving  the  house.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  act  there  were  further  strong  ex- 
pressions of  approval  and  disapproval,  the  general  feeling 
being,  ns  far  as  it  could  be  gathered  between  the  acts,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  never  have  licensed  the  play. 
One  gentleman,  w hose  name  is  a guarantee  of  the  sobriety 
of  his  judgment  and  the  ripeness  of  his  experience  in 
stage  matters,  was  strongly  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  who  was  present  in  the  royal  box, 
should  have  left  the  theatre  after  the  first  act.  The  play 
seems  destined  to  have  a tremendous  run,  pnrtly  because 
it  is  wicked,  and  partly  because  the  world  is  tired  of  prob- 
lem plays,  and  seems  to  hanker  after  melodrama  served 
hot  with  spices.  When  the  Spanish  cachuclia  w as  danced  in 
the  third  act,  American  sympathizers  in  the  gallery  idssed 
and  boohed  to  show  their  antipathy  to  the  hereditniy  foe 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  All  this  is  good  business  for  Mr. 
Paul  Potter  and  Mr.  Alexander.  The  Polterization  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  is  interesting  without  being  elevat- 
ing, ns  the  apotheosis  of  an  unmitigated  cad  touches  the 
sympathies  of  noliody  who  is  not  himself  devoid  of  the 
elements  of  good  taste. 

While  coming  storms  and  the  looming  of  great  events 
occupy  men’s  minds  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  individual 
interests,  the  dying  statesman  at  Hawarden  is  not  forgot- 
ten. A friend  who  has  recently  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
guest  tells  me  that  his  condition  is  most  pathetic.  Al- 
though able  to  join  the  family  circle  at  table,  he  often  re- 
lapses into  silence,  uud  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands, 
bears  the  gnawing  pain,  which  is  now  his  constant  com- 
panion, with  characteristic  dignity  and  patience.  Inces- 
sant pain  hus  weakened  the  action  ‘of  the  heart.  The 
suffering  may  be  prolonged  for  months,  or  the  end  may 
come  at  any  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taken  his  last 
farewell  of  many  of  his  oldest  friends.  My  informant 
tells  me  that  his  own  parting  with  the  great  statesman 
was  impressive  to  the  last  degree.  Mr.  Gladstone,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  solemnly  blessed  him,  and  then  said, 
“ We  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world.”  The  one  ob- 
ject of  the  medical  men  is  now  to  reduce  suffering,  but  t lie 
nature  of  the  disease  is  such  that  increase  of  pain  is  inev- 
itable. That  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  is  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
resolutions  of  sympathy  passed  at  Tory  meetings  and  for- 
warded to  Hawarden  by  men  who  have  been  for  the  whole 
of  their  lives  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  relentless  opponents. 
The  sympathy  of  former  foes  is  understood  to  be  specially 
grateful  to  the  dying  statesman.  -Arnold  White. 

SPANISH  LOSSES  IN  CUBA. 

[The  following  article  comes  to  ns  from  an  official  source  which  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.— Editor.) 

Some  idea  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Spanish  regular 
troops  during  the  present  insurrection  in  Cuba  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  figures: 

Between  March  1,  1895,  and  March  1,  1897.  Spain  sent 
to  Cuba  10  generals.  615  field  and  6222  subaltern  officers, 
and  180,435  soldiers.  To  these  must  be  added  the  12,000 
officers  ami  men  forming  the  regular  Cuban  establishment 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  making  a total  of 
nearly  200.000.  Of  these  1 general,  7 field  and  53  subal- 
tern officers,  and  1314  men  were  killed  in  battle,  1 general, 
6 field  and  55  subaltern  officers,  and  704  men  died  of 
wounds,  while  463  officers  and  8164  men  were  wounded 
nnd  presumably  recovered.  The  losses  caused  by  the 
enemy  are  then  small,  being  but.  little  more  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  present  for  duty.  The  case  is  altered, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  disease:  318  officers  and  13,000 
men  died  of  yellow  fever,  while  127  fffleers  and  about 
40,000  men  succumbed  to  other  maladies. 

A writer  in  the  Revue  Scieutifique  of  October  16,  1897, 
gives  the  following  rales  of  loss  per  thousand: 


Killed  or  died  of  wonnds in.T 

Died  of  yellow  fever  00.0 

Died  of  other  diseases 201.3 

Seat  home  (sick  nnd  wounded) 143.0 


As  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  however,  have  not  been 
sent  back  to  Spain,  the  number  of  these  left  IK-Idnd  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  total  losses  of  the 
Spaniards.  While  this  number  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined, yet  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it  cannot 
fall  far  short  of  20,000.  Accepting  this  estimate,  we  have 
a tolal  rale  of  loss  of  521  per  thousand  for  the  two  years 
considered  ; or,  of  the  200.000  constituting  the  regular 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  but  96,000.  in  round  numbers, 
were  left  to  bear  arms  on  March  1,  1897. 

These  numbers  have  more  than  academic  interest  for 
us  just  at  present;  for  if  we  may  assume  the  foregoing 
ratio  of  loss  to  hold  good  from  March  1.  1897,  to  March  1, 
1898,  then,  after  adding  the  re  enforcements  sent  out  (lur- 
ing the  year  ended  March  25,  1898,  there  cannot  be  in 
Cuba  to  day  more  than  100,000  regular  Spanish  troops 
able  to  bear  arms.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  is 
somewhat  less  than  this,  but  the  assumption  of  100,000 
gives  us  a small  factor  of  safety  in  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  men  we  shall  need  in  order  to  overcome  Spanish 
resistance  on  land  in  the  island. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  foregoing  figures  are 
only  approximately  correct,  as  there  is  ground  for  the  be- 
lief that  the  Spanish  medical  returns  have  purposely  mis- 
stated. if  not  understated,  the  losses  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  Cuba.  But  for  that  very  reason  we  may  feel  tolerably 
sure  that  the  results  here  given  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
THE  BLACK  RIDERS. 

THE  next  day  we  jogged  along,  and  many  were  our 
advices  ana  admonitions  to  the  Prince  to  return. 
For  we  were  now  on  the  borders,  and  from  indi- 
cations which  met  us  on  the  journeying  we  knew 
that  the  Black  Riders  were  out.  For  in  one  place  we 
came  to  a burned  cottage  and  the  tracks  of  driven  cattle; 
in  another,  to  a dead  forest  guide,  with  his  green  coat  all 
splashed  in  splotches  of  dark  crimson — a sight  which  made 
the  Prince  clinch  his  hands  and  swear.  And  this  also 
kept  him  pretty  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  about  evening  of  this  second  day,  and  we  had 
come  to  the  top  of  a little  swell  of  hills,  when  suddenly 
beneath  us  we  heard  the  crackling  of  timbers,  and  saw  the 
pale,  almost  invisible  flames  beginning  to  devour  a thriv- 
ing farm  house  at  our  feet.  There  were  swarms  of  men 
in  dark  armor  about  it,  running  here  and  there,  clapping 
brushwood  to  hav-ricks  and  byre  doors. 

“ The  Black  Riders  of  Duke  Casimir!”  I cried.  “ Down 
among  the  bushes,  and  let  them  not  see  us!  We  must  go 
back.  If  they  so  much  as  saw  the  Prince  they  would  slay 
us,  every  one.” 

But  ere  we  had  time  to  flee,  half  a dozen  of  their  scouts 
came  near  us,  and  observing  our  horses,  they  raised  a cry. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  spurs  on  the  heels  of  our 
boots.  So  across  the  smooth,  well-turfed  country  we  had 
it,  and  in  spite  of  our  beasts’  weariness  we  made  good 
running.  And  while  we  fled,  I considered  how  to  serve 
the  Prince. 

“There  is  a monastery  near  by,”  said  I,  “and  the  Abbot 
is  a good  friend  of  ours.  Let  us,  if  possible,  gain  that 
shelter,  and  cast  ourselves  on  the  kindness  of  the  good 
Abbot  Tobias.” 

“ Aye,”  said  the  Prince,  urging  his  horse  to  speed;  “but 
will  we  ever  get  there?” 

Then  I called  myself  nil  the  stupid-heads  in  the  world 
because  I had  not  refused  to  go  a foot  with  the  Prince  on 
such  a mad  venture,  that  put  our  future  and  that  of  the 
Princedom  of  Piassenburg  in  such  peril. 

But  there  at  last  were  the  gray  walls  and  high  towers 
of  the  Abbey  of  Wolgast.  Our  pursuers  were  not  in 
sight,  so  we  rode  in  at  the  gate,  and  cast  otir  bridles  to  a 
lay  brother  of  the  order,  crying  imperiously  for  instant 
audience  of  the  Abbot. 

As  soon  as  my  friend  Tobias  saw  us  he  threw  up  his 
hands  in  a rapture  of  welcome.  But  I soon  had  him 
advertised  of  our  great  danger.  He  went  directly  to  the 
window  of  his  chamber  of  reception  and  looked  out  on 
the  court-yard. 

“Ring  the  abbey  bell  for  full  service,”  he  commanded. 
“Throw  open  the  outer  gates  and  great  doors, and  lead 
these  horses  to  the  secret  crypt  beneath  the  mortuary 
chapel.” 

For  the  Abbot  Tobias  was  a man  of  the  readiest  re- 
source, and  in  other  circumstances  would  have  made  a 
good  soldier. 

He  hurried  us  off  to  the  robing-rooms,  and  made  us 
put  on  monastic  and  priestly  garments  over  our  several 
apparels.  Never,  God  wot,  had  I expected  that  I should 
be  transformed  into  a rope-girt  praying  clerk.  But  so  it 
was.  I was  given  a square  black  cap  and  a brown  robe, 
and  sent  to  join  the  lay  brethren.  For  my  hair  was  thick 
on  top,  and  there  was  no  time  to  tonsure  it. 

Now,  Dessauer  being  bald  and  quite  practicable  as  to  his 
topknot,  they  endued  him  with  the  full  dress  of  a monk. 
But  at  that  time  I saw  not  what  was  done  witli  the 
Prince.  For  my  conductor,  a laughing,  frolicsome  lad 
came  for  me  and  carried  me  off,  telling  me  all  the  while 
that  he  hoped  we  should  lodge  together.  There  were,  he 
whispered,  certain  very  fair  and  pleasant  maids  just  over 
the  wall,  which  you  could  climb  easily  enough  by  the 
branches  of  the  pear-tree  that  grew  contiguous  at  the 
south  corner. 

As  we  hurried  towards  the  chapel,  the  monks  were 
streaming  out  of  their  cells  in  great  consternation,  grum- 
bling like  soldiers  at  an  unexpected  parade. 

“What  hath  gotten  intoourold  man?”  said  one.  “Hath 
he  overeaten  at  mid-day  refection,  and  so  cannot  sleep, 
that  he  cannot  let  honest  men  have  greater  pence  than 
himself?” 

“ What  folly!”  cried  another.  “As  if  we  had  not  prayers 
enough,  without  cheating  the  Almighty  by  knocking  him 
up  at  uncanonical  hours.” 

“ And  the  choir  summoned,  and  full  choral  service,  no 
less.  Not  even  a respectable  Saint’s  day — no  true  Church- 
man, indeed,  but  some  Greek  fellow,”  quoth  a third. 

Nevertheless,  obediently  they  made  their  way  as  the 
bell  clanged,  and  the  throng  filed  into  their  places  rever- 
ently enough.  It  was  a pleasant  sight.  I came  unob- 
trusively at  the  back,  among  the  rustling  and  nudging  lay 
brethren.  In  other  circumstances  it  would  have  amused 
me  to  see  the  grave  faces  they  turned  towards  the  altar, 
and  to  hear  all  the  while  the  scuffling  as  they  trod  on  one  an- 
other’s toes,  trying  whose  skin  was  the  tenderest  or  whose 
sandal  soles  were  the  thickest.  One  or  two  even  tried 
conclusions  with  me,  but  once  only.  For  the  first  who 
adventured  got  a stamp  from  my  riding -boot,  which 
caused  him  to  squeal  like  a stuck  pig,  and  but  for  the 
first  waking  thunder  of  the  organ  might  have  gotten  him 
a month’s  penance  in  addition.  So  after  that  my  toes 
were  left  severely  alone  among  the  lay  brethren. 

Then  came  the  high  procession,  in  which  the  monks 
and  aii  stood  up.  First  there  were  the  incense  bearers 
and  acolytes,  then  officers  whose  names,  not  being  con- 
vent bred  nor  yet  greatly  given  to  church-going,  I did  not 
know.  Then  after  tlipm  came  two  men  who  walked 
together,  at  the  sight,  of  whom  the  jaws  of  the  monks 
dropped,  and  they  stood  so  infinitely  astonished  that  no 
power  was  left  to  them.  For  instead  of  one,  two  mitred 
abbots  entered  in  full  canonical  attire — golden  mitre,  and 
green  golden-headed  staff,  red  embroidered  robes  lined 
with  green.  These  two  paced  solemnly  in  abreast,  and 
sat  down  upon  twin  thrones. 
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“The  Abbot  of  St.  Omer!  whispered  one  of  the  lay 
brothers,  naming  one  of  the  most  famous  abbeys  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  word  flew  round  like  lightning.  Whether 
he  had  been  instructed  or  not  wliat  to  say,  I do  not  know. 
But,  at  all  events,  I saw  the  news  run  round  the  circle  of 
the  choir,  overleap  the  boundary  stall,  and  even  reach  the 
officiating  priests,  who  inclined  an  eager  ear  to  catch  it, 
and  passed  the  word  one  to  another  in  the  intervals  of  the 
chanted  sentences. 

Then  the  news  was  drowned  in  the  thunder  of  the 
anthem,  and  the  organ  dominating  all.  Everything  was 
strange  to  me,  but  most  strange  the  practice  of  the  lay 
brothers,  who  chanted  indeed  bravely  in  tune,  but  who 
(for  the  words  set  in  the  chorals)  substituted  other  senti- 
ments of  a kind  not  usually  found  in  service-books. 

“He  looks  a stout  and  be-e-e  fy  o-o-old  fel  low,  don’t 
you  think?  Glory,  glo-o-ry.  Takes  his  meals  well,  likes 
liis  qu-a-a-art  of  Rhenish  or  his  Burgundy  to  swell  his 
jolly  paunch.  A-a-a-inen !” 

Or,  as  it  might  be:  “Are  you  coming— are  you  coming 
o-o-out  to-night?  There  will  be-ee  good  compan-ee-ee. 
Dancing  and  deray— lots  of  girls;  no  proud  churls.  Ten 
by  the  clock,  when  the  doors  all  lock.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end, 
A-a-a-men!” 

These  were,  of  course,  only  the  lay  brothers,  and  I hope 
the  friars  were  better.  I decided,  however,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  my  respect  for  religion,  I should  ask  Dessauer. 
Because  I saw  even  the  Abbot  Tobias  lean  smilingly  over 
to  Abbot  Prince  Karl,  and  I marvelled  what  they  spoke 
about.  Not  that  I had  long  to  wonder,  for  through  the 
open  door  of  the  chapel  there  streamed  a dismal  host  of 
•invaders  of  the  Wolf  mark  — black  Hussars  of  Death,  in 
dark  armor,  with  white  skeletons  painted  over  them,  all 
charnel-house  ribs  and 'bones  in  hideous  and  ridiculous 
array,  which  was  one  of  Duke  Casimir’s  devices  to  frighten 
children,  and  no  doubt  these  scarecrows  frightened  many 
of  these.  Specially  when  these  villanous  companies  were 
recruited  from  all  the  wild  bandits  of  the  Murk,  and  never 
punished  for  any  atrocity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
encouraged,  in  order  to  spread  the  terror  of  their  name. 

Yet,  when  they  came  rushing  in,  even  the  cavaliers  of 
death  were  daunted  by  the  sight  which  met  them.  And 
ns  the  solemn  service  proceeded,  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
great  organ  pressing,  throbbing  the  roof,  and  reverbera- 
ting along  the  floor,  hands  stole  to  heads,  helmets  were 
lifted,  and  fear  of  Holy  Church  stirred  in  many  a wicked 
and  outcast  heart.  Some  of  the  foremost,  with  their  blades 
half-drawn,  appeared  to  waver  whether  or  no  they  should 
stay  the  service  with  the  bloody  sword. 

But  as  the  monks  calmly  chanted,  and  the  solemn  re- 
sponses were  given,  a stillness  stole  over  the  vociferous 
babble  within  the  great  open  doors. 

Higher  and  higher  the  voices  of  the  choir  mounted, 
breaking  away  to  heaven.  Awe  sat  on  every  fierce  face, 
and  when  the  Abbot  arose  to  pronounce  the  benediction 
the  other  stood  up  beside  him,  and  the  Hussars  of  Death 
knelt  awe-stricken  before  the  two  mitred  dignitaries  of 
the  Church. 

Witiiout  a murmur  they  rose  and  slunk  away,  without 
so  much  as  searching  the  abbey,  and  so  departed  on  their 
errands,  leaving  us  safe  and  unharmed. 

Then,  when  the  three  of  us  were  again  united  in  the 
private  rooms  of  the  Abbot  Tobias,  that  hearty  ecclesiast 
shook  us  all  by  the  band,  and  said:  “Good  friends,  we  are 
well  out  of  that.  Nay,  no  thanks.  My  monks  are  not  a 
bit  the  worse  of  a little  additional  exercise  to  keep  them 
humble  and  lean.  Nor  is  God  the  less  well  pleased  that 
we  have  sought  him  in  time  of  need,  as  Prince  and  Abbot, 
as  well  as  soldier  and  peasant,  require.” 

These  being  the  only  words  of  genuine  piety  I had 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  I thought  more 
of  the  Abbot  Tobias  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
them  before  Priuce  and  Councillor  of  State,  as  well  as 
before  a rough  soldier  like  myself. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  FLAG  ON  THE  ItKD  TOWER. 

It  took  us  all  our  powers  of  persuasion  with  the  Prince 
to  induce  him  to  depart  homeward  on  the  morrow,  under 
the  escort  of  a dozen  sturdy  and  well-armed  lanzknechte 
attached  to  the  monastery.  But  the  thing  was  done  at 
lust. 

“And  remember,”  sn  id  our  Karl,  as  he  embraced  us, 
“ that  if  ye  return  not  on  the  eighth  day  at  eventide  the 
forces  of  Piassenburg  will  e’en  be  battering  on  the  gates 
of  Thorn  by  the  hour  of  dusk.  I am  not  going  to  have 
my  farms  burnt,  my  peasants  disembowelled  ami  cast  to 
the  blood-hounds,  my  women  ravished  in  their  kindly 
home-steadings.  God  wot!  the  cup  of  Duke  Casimir  hath 
been  brimming  this  many  a day,  and  we  will  give  him  a 
deep  draught  to  drink  when  we  set  it  to  his  lips.” 

Thereupon  we.  bade  our  dear  and  brave  master  a re- 
spectful adieu.  Karl  Miller’s-Son  he  might  be,  but,  for  all 
tlint,  be  was  every  inch  a king— a right  royal  man,  whom 
I would  rather  serve  than  the  Kaiser  himself. 

And  after  lie  had  gone  from  us  a little  way,  he  turned 
again  and  waved  his  hand,  crying:  “On  the  eighth  daj 
mind  you,  friends  of  mine — unless  ye  wish  me  to  come 
asking  for  you  at  the  gates  of  Thorn,  with  some  din  and 
the  spilling  of  some  blood.” 

The  worthy  Abbot  Tobias  gave  us  a paper  to  the  Bishop 
Peter,  now  restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Thorn,  and  in  some 
measure  dwelling  at  pence  with  the  Duke  Casimir  since 
that  ruler’s  reconciliation  with  Holy  Church.  In  this  pa- 
per it  was  set  forth  that  the  most  learned  Doctor  of  Law, 
Leonard  Schmidt,  and  his  servant  Johann,  were  on  their 
way  to  Ratisbon  to  dispute  concerning  the  Practice  of 
Law  and  Reason  with  another  most  learned  Doctor  of 
the  Empire,  and  that,  desiring  to  remain  a day  or  two  in 
Thorn,  they  were  by  the  Abbot  Tobias  of  Wolgast  com- 
mended to  his  kind  hospitality. 

For  indeed  the  inns  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the 
North,  were  not  at  that  time  such  as  wise  and  learned  men 
could  readily  submit  to,  neither  abide  in,  to  be  herded 


with  dull,  landward  peasants,  and  all  the  gutter-knaves  of 
the  town. 

Of  the  remainder  of  our  journey  I need  not  speak,  see- 
ing that  more  than  once  I have  had  to  tell  of  that  journey 
from  Thorn  to  Piassenburg.  It  is  sufficient  that  by  even- 
ing the  dark,  frowning  muss  of  the  Wolfsberg  lay  before 
us,  each  tower  black  against  the  sky.  For  even  the  new 
portions  which  Casimir  had  builded  were  of  intention 
blackened  witli  soot,  mingled  with  the  plaster  and  mortar, 
so  that  it  should  be  of  one  piece  of  grim  terror  witli  tlie 
rest  of  the  building. 

“ After  all,  it  is  not  strange,”  said  I to  the  Councillor — 
for  when  there  was  no  one  in  sight  or  very  near  I rode 
with  him  instead  of  behind  him — “that  the  man  who  shakes 
at  every  breeze  among  the  aspens  should  lake  suck  pains 
to  create  the  fiction  and  shadow  of  terror  about  him,  when 
the  substance  and  reality  are  dominant  all  the  time  in  liis 
own  bosom.” 

Since  we  bad  come  within  the  distressed  and  depopu- 
lated territory  of  the  Wolfmark  we  had  not  spoken  to  any 
soul.  Indeed,  except  a few  poor  peasant  folk,  burnt  black 
with  the  sun,  scuttling  from  den  to  den  at  the  siglit  of 
mounted  men,  we  had  not  seen  any  living  creatures.  The 
cruelly  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  the  Black  Duke 
seemed  to  have  afflicted  the  very  face  of  the  country  witli 
a visible  curse. 

But  the  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

As  we  came  nearer  to  Thorn  there  was  the  Red  Tower, 
at  first  dimly  apparent,  then  prominent,  then  command- 
ing, rising  higher  than  all  the  buildings  of  the  Wolfsberg. 
How  many  days  bad  I not  looked  down  from  those  win- 
dows! And  my  father  was  even  now  up  i here  in  liis 
grim  garret,  liis  heart  stirring  calm  and  kindly  within 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  atmosphere  of  blood  in  which  lie 
had  moved,  as  untouched  as  though  lie  had  been  a gar- 
dener working  among  the  flowers  of  the  parterre.  Also  * 
the  block  was  there,  and  against  it  the  Red  Axe  was  lean- 
ing- 

Then  I called  to  mind  the  prophecy  of  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde  that  I should  return  to  take  up  my  father’s  dread- 
ful trade.  And  I smiled  thereat.  For  I thought  that 
now  I came  in  other  circumstances— aye,  even  though 
riding  in  at  the  tail  of  the  learned  Doctor  Schmidt,  with 
my  shaven  and  chestnut -stained  face,  my  flowing  hair 
cropped  to  the  roots  as  in  the  manner  of  the  servant  tribe; 
yet,  for  all  that,  was  I not  the  virtual  military  commander 
of  the  Piassenburg  and  tbe  right  hand  of  the  Prince, 
whose  forces  would  soon  be  clamoring  against  the  walls 
of  Thorn,  mid  bringing  down  the  hateful  tyrauny  of  the 
Black  Duke  Casimir? 

“What,  is  that?”  said  I,  pointing  to  a standard  of  im- 
mense size  which  drooped  from  the  Red  Tower.  It  had 
been  hanging  limp  about  tbe  staff,  and  till  now  we  had 
not  observed  it.  But  ns  we  went  toiling  up  to  the  'Weiss 
Thor,  and  the  last  links  of  road  lengthened  themselves 
indefinitely  out  before  us  in  their  own  familiar  manner, 
suddenly  a waft  of  hot  wind  from  the  sun-beaten  plain  of 
the  Wolfmark  blew  out  an  immense  flag,  which  spread 
itself,  fluttered  feebly,  and  died  down  again  flat  against 
the  pole. 

“Nay,”  said  the  Doctor,  “that  I cannot  tell.  Surely 
you  should  know  the  customs  of  your  owu  city  belter 
tlian  I!” 

For  the  heat  had  made  the  High  Chancellor  a little 
snappish,  ns  well  as  the  length  of  the  way. 

“ Never  in  my  time  have  I seen  such  a thing  float  above 
the  Red  Tower,”  I made  answer.  “Can  it  be  a flag  of 
pestilence?” 

It  seemed  a likely  tiling  enough.  Cities  were  often 
made  desolate  in  a few  days  by  the  plague;  the  people 
running  to  the  bills;  silence  all  about  the  gates.  These 
might  well  betoken  the  presence  of  a foe  to  which  the 
army  of  Piassenburg  would  seem  as  a frieud. 

As  we  rode  under  the  Arab  of  ihe  White  Gate  of  Thorn, 
we  were  stopped  to  be  examined.  We  gave  our  names, 
and  the  Doctor  showed  his  letters  of  authorization  from 
a dozen  learned  universities.  The  Black  Hussar  who  ex- 
amined our  credentials  was  of  a taciturn  disposition,  nnd 
evidently  no  scholar.  For  he  studied  the  pnrehments  in- 
tently upside  down,  and  appeared  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  contents  were  best  investigated  by  smelling  the  seals. 

“ Where  are  you  bound?”  lie  asked. 

“To  tbe  house  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of 
Thorn!”  said  tbe  Doctor  Schmidt. 

So  the  Hussar,  having  finally  npproved  of  the  quality 
of  the  scholastic  wax,  called  a subordinate,  und  bade  him 
guide  us  to  the  house  of  Bishop  Peter. 

In  an  instant  we  were  in  the  familiar  streets — narrow, 
sunken,  and  indescribably  dirty,  as  they  now  appeared 
to  me.  For  I bad  been  accustomed  to  tbe  wider,  airier 
spaces,  and  the  bickering  rivulets  which  ran  down  most 
of  tlie  sleeper  streets  of  Piassenburg.  and  which  made  it 
one  of  tlie  cleanest  towns  of  the  world.  So  that  the  an- 
cient and  unreformed  filth  and  wretchedness  of  Thorn 
appealed  to  me  ns  they  had  never  done  before. 

There  were  evidences  too  of  the  terror  in  which  the  in- 
habitants hud  long  lived.  The  houses  of  the  rich  burghers 
were  sadly  dilapidated.  No  man  thought  it  worth  while 
to  spend  a pot  of  paint  on  a house  which  might  lie 
knocked  about  liis  ears  that  very  night  if  the  Duke  con- 
ceived there  was  money  or  gear  to  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  it. 

Here  and  there  the  same  black  flag  appeared. 

I asked  the  reason  of  it  from  our  guide. 

“Is  it  that  tlie  plague  is  in  the  city?” 

“The  plague  lias,  indeed,  been  in  the  city,  yes!  But 
that  is  not  the  reason  of  the  flag.” 

“And  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  black  flag?” 
said  I. 

“Ye  are  strangers  indeed!”  answered  the  man.  “Did 
you  not  know  that  the  great  Duke  Casimir  is  dead,  and 
that  the  blac1.  flag  flies  for  him,  and  must  fly  on  tbe  Wolfs- 
berg till  liis  successor  be  crowned?” 

“ And  who  is  bis  successor?”  said  I. 

“ Who  but  young  Otlio,  tbe  worst  of  the  Wolf’s  litter. 

But  perhaps  you  are  his  frieud.” 
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“THERE,  ALONE  IN  THE  CENTRE,  ATTIRED  IN  WHITE,  THE  CENTRE  OP  EYES,  I BEnELD-HELENE.” 


He  turned  with  a keen  look,  like  one  who  has  been 
uncustomed  to  deliver  himself  in  company  where  lie  is 
jure  of  sympathy,  and  who  suddenly  has  to  consider  his 
words  in  society  the  tone  of  which  he  is  not  sure  of. 

“Nay,”  said  I,  “ we  are  travelling  strangers,  and  know 
nothing  of  your  politics.  But  this  Duke  Ollio,  wherefore 
has  lie  not  been  crowned?” 

“ Because,”  said  the  man,  “ the  Duke  Casimir,  they  say, 
hath  been  foully  murdered,  and  that  by  the  witchcraft  of 
a woman.  So,  by  our  laws,  till  the  murderer  is  punished, 
the  young  Duke  may  rot  be  crowned.” 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  entering  in  of  the  long,  dull, 
mass  of  building,  which  during  most  of  my  boyhood  had 
stood  unoccupied,  owing  to  the  quarrel  between  Bishop 
Peter  and  the  Duke.  Our  guide  led  us  unchallenged  into 
the  quadrangle,  and  then  abruptly  left,  without  pausing 
to  bid  us  good-day,  or  even  deigning  to  accept  the  modest 
gratuity  which  my  master,  the  learned  doctor,  had  ready 
for  him. 

As  for  me,  I stood  holding  the  horses,  and  looking 
about  for  any  of  my  own  quality  who  might  show  me 
the  way  to  the  stables. 

Presently  a long,  lean,  lathy  youth  slouched  out  of  one 
of  the  gloomy  entries.  He  stood  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
me.  I went  to  him  to  ask  where  I might  bestow  the 
horses,  now  standing  weary-footed,  hanging  their  heads 
after  the  long  journey  and  the  toil  of  the  final  ascent 
from  the  plain. 

“ Will  you  fight,  oullander?”  were  the  first  words  of  my 
lathy  friend  from  the  entrv.  He  seemed  to  have  been  drawn 
up  recently  from  a period  of  detention  in  some  deep  draw- 
well,  and  to  have  the  mould  of  the  stones  still  upon  him. 

“Why,”  said  I, “of  course  I will  fight,  and  that  gladly, 
if  you  will  find  me  a man  to  fight  with.” 

“I  will  fight  you  myself,”  he  said,  swelling  himself. 
“ For  the  end  of  this  candle  I will  fight  half  a dozen  such 
Baltic  sausages  as  you  be.” 

“ Like  enough,”  said  I,  “ all  in  good  time.  But  in  the 
mean  ti  me  show  me  the  stables,  that  I may  put  up  my 
master’s  horses.” 

“ Wkat  know  I about  you  or  your  master’s  horses?” 
cried  tl»e  Lad  of  Lath.  “And  pray  why  should  I show  the 
way  to  Bishop  Peter’s  good  stables  to  every  wastrel  that 
comes  in  off  the  street  and.nsks  the  freedom  of  our  house? 
For  aught  I know  you  may  come  to  steal  com.  Though 
if  that  be  so,  Lord  love  you,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
place.” 

“Come,  stable-master,”  said  I,  placably,  “let  me  see  a 
corner  and  a wisp  of  straw,  and  I will  ease  the  poor 
beasts.  That  will  not  harm  the  Bishop  Peter,  whom  my 
master  has  gone  to  visit.  He  is  a friend  of  his,  a man 
learned  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who  comes  to  hold  dispu- 
tatious with  the  Bishop — ” , 

“Disputations — what  be  those?  Anything  with  money 
at  the  end  of  them?  If  so,  lie  will  be  a welcome  guest  at 
this  house.  There  is  very  little  money  at  the  tail  of  any- 
thing in  this  town.” 

I thought  I would  try  the  effect  of  a broad  silver  piece. 


at  the  same  time  giving  the  lad  the  information  that  dis- 
putations were  kinds  of  fights  with  the  tongues  of  men 
instead  of  with  their  fists. 

The  silver  sweetened  his  face  like  a charm.  He  seized 
me  by  the  hand. 

“My  name,”  he  Said,  “ is  Peter  of  the  Pigs.  I am  not 
stable-master,  but  feed  the  grouting  piglings.  And  yet,  in 
a way,  I am  indeed  stable- master.  For  the  Bishop  hath 
no  horses,  since  the  Duke  took  them  away  to  mount  his 
cavalry  for  the  raids  into  Plassenburg.  So  Peter  of  the 
Pigs  looks  after  all  about  the  yard;  and  precious  little 
there  is  to  look  after,  except  one’s  own  legs  getting  longer 
and  leaner  every  day.” 

“And  where  is  the  Bishop  this  afternoon?"  I asked. 

“Where  should  he  be,”  cried  Peter  of  the  Pigs,  “ but  at 
the  trial  of  the  witch-woman  in  the  Hall  of  Justice?  It 
must  be  a rare  sight.  They  say  she  is  to  be  tortured,  and 
that  they  want  a new  executioner  to  do  it.” 

“Why,”  said  I,  struck  to  the  heart  with  his  words, 
“what  is  the  matter  with  the  old  one?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  lad,  “he  is  mortal  sick  abed.  He  had 
an  accident,  or  some  one  stuck  a dagger  into  him — no 
great  matter  if  he  had  stuck  it  through  him,  or  cloven  him 
to  the  chin  with  his  own  Red  Axe.” 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THK  TRIAL  OK  T1IK  WITCH. 

At  this  point  came  my  master  back,  looking  exceeding- 
ly disconsolate.  A monk  accompanied  him. 

“The  Bishop,”  he  said,  “is  gone  forth  of  his  house. 
He  is  in  attendance  at  the  trial  of  a woman  for  witchcraft, 
one  whom  some  of  the  cily  folk  hold  to  be  a saint.  But 
the  young  Duke  and  others  swear  that  she  is  a witch,  and 
hath  murdered  the  Duke.  Haste  thee  with  the  horses, 
sirrah,  and  attend  me  to  the  Hall  of  Justice.  I have  sent 
a messenger  forward  with  my  credentials  to  the  Bishop 
Peter.” 

So  to  the  corner  of  the  yard  I went  and  rubbed  down 
the  horses  “"ith  a wisp  of  straw,  which  Peter  of  the  Pigs 
brought  m.-,  and  which  smelled  of  his  charges  too.  Then, 
with  another  piece  of  money  iu  his  hand,  I sent  him  out 
to  the  nearest  corn-chandler’s  to  buy  some  corn  for  our 
beasts,  the  which  I gave  them,  and  stood  by  them  till  I 
saw  them  eat  it.  For  in  such  a poverty-stricken  place, 
and  with  a gentleman  of  the  capacity  of  Master  Peter  of 
the  Pigs,  one  that  is  in  any  way  foud  of  his  horses  cannot 
be  too  careful. 

This  done,  I announced  myself  to  my  master  as  ready  to 
accompany  him. 

Then  through  the  streets  of  Thorn,  all  strangely  empty, 
we  took  our  way.  Women  were  leaning  out  of  windows; 
every  head  turned  castlewnrd  up  the  street. 

.They  hardly  deigned  a glance  at.  my  master  or  at  my- 
self, but  continued  to  gaze.  And  as  each  passenger  came 
down  the  street  from  the  direction  of  the  NVolfsberg  they 
cried  questions  at  him,  so  that  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a 
dropping  fire  of  shrill  queries. 


“ What  are  they  doing  to  the  sweet  saint  yonder?” 

“ Hath  she  been  put  to  the  question?” 

“Who  could  be  executioner  in  such  a case  ns  this? 
A man  would  be  sent  to  hell-fire  for  daring  to  lay  hand 
on  her.” 

The  popular  sympathies  ran  clearly  with  the  accused, 
which  is  not.  as  our  old  Ilanne  had  reason  to  remember, 
the  rule  in  trials  for  witchcraft. 

Soon  we  were  passing  the  gate  of  the  Red  Tower.  It 
was  barred  and  closed.  The  windows  of  my  father’s 
house  looked  barrenly  down,  like  the  eye-holes  of  skulls. 
I saw  the  window  from  which  I used  to  gaze  wistfully 
down  upon  the  children  who  would  not  play  with  me,  but 
spat  upon  the  tower  when  they  saw  me  looking  at  their 
play  and  pipings  upon  the  streets. 

There  above  was  the  window  of  my  father’s  garret, 
with  the  edge  of  the  black  flag  blowing  out  above  it. 

The  streetward  door  of  the  Judgment  Hall  was  open 
and  a great  crowd  of  people  stood  about,  silent,  anxious, 
respectful.  Some  of  them  talked  in  low  tones,  and  when- 
ever there  was  a word  passed  out  of  the  door,  through 
which  men  looked  ten  deep,  it  scattered  all  about  like  a 
wave  which  comes  into  a sea-cave  by  a narrow  entrnnee, 
and  then  widens  out  till  it  breaks  gently  in  the  wide  inner 
hall. 

“She  is  not  to  be  tortured;  only  the  Hereditary  Execu- 
tioner may  do  that.  They  have  threatened  the  old  wo- 
man. She  has  confessed  all!” 

So  ran  the  words  about  the  crowd,  and  ever  and  anon 
one  would  detach  himself  from  the  bridge,  elbowing  his 
way  out,  and  then  speed  down  the  long  street,  crying  the 
latest  tidings  of  the  trial. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  entrance 
by  this  door.  So  we  looked  about  for  another. 

Then  I minded  me  of  the  private  passage  which  led 
from  the  court-yard  which  I knew  so  well.  We  skirted 
the  crowd,  with  our  attendant  following,  till  we  came  to 
the  side  door  which  led  directly  into  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment behind  the  judges’  high  seats. 

It  was  the  way  by  which  many  a time  I had  seen  my 
father  enter,  either  in  his  dress  of  black  or  in  that  of  red. 
And  I wns  always  glad  when  I saw  him  put  on  the  scarlet, 
because  I knew  that  theu  the  worst  was  over  for  some 
poor  tortured  soul. 

But  when  my  master  proposed  that  the  attendant  of  the 
Bishop  should  carry  a letter  into  the  hall  to  his  master  to 
inform  him  that  we  waited  without,  the  man  trembled  in 
every  limb,  aud  the  hair  of  his  head  shocked  itself  up  in 
sheer  terror. 

“I  cannot — I dare  not!”  he  cried.  “ It  is  the  place  of 
torture — of  the  en trines — the  estrappado — the  water-drop 
— the  leg-crushers!” 

And  at  this  point  the  vision- of  what  was  contained 
within  the  fatal  door  became  so  appalling  to  him  that  he 
picked  up  his  skirts  and  tied,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
all  the  while  to  make  sure  that  the  Red  Axe  was  not  after 
him  full  tilt. 

So  Dessauer  and  I were  left  standing.  Aud  if  the  rnat- 
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ter  had  been  less  serious,  it  would  have  been  comical  to 
see  us  thus  deserted. 

“ Bishop  Peter  of  Thorn  seems  a prelate  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  approach,”  said  the  Councillor.  “ I wonder  if  we 
shall  ever  lay  any  salt  on  his  tail?” 

“Let  us  risk  it  and  go  in,”  said  I.  “We  are  putting 
all  our  cards  on  the  table,  at  any  rate.  And  we  can  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen.  If  there  is  any  risk  of  von  Reuss 
penetrating  our  disguises,  it  is  as  well  to  gulp  and  get  it 
over  at  once,  rather  than  suck  gingerly 
at  it  till  the  fear  of  death  chills  our  mar- 
row.” 

“Go  on,  then.”  he  said.  “There  is 
naught  to  be  gained  by  standing  here  as 
a butt  for  the  eyes  of  evil-doers.” 

So  I opened  the  door  carefully,  and 
with  a trembling  heart.  The  hum  of  a 
great  assembly  breathed  upon  us  in  a 
hushed  chaos  of  sound.  The  warm,  sti- 
fling atmosphere,  heavy  with  a thousand 
respirations,  the  sound  of  a voice  speak- 
ing loud  and  clear,  the  thunder  of  con- 
tinuous heels  on  the  paved  floor,  the 
voices  of  the  ushers  crying  “Silentium” 
at  intervals  — these  all  came  suddenly 
upon  us  as  we  shut  out  the  air  and  sun- 
shine and  went  iuto  the  Hall  of  Judg- 
ment. 

We  could  not  see  the  full  assembly  at 
first.  We  stood,  ns  I had  supposed,  di- 
rectly behind  the  judges’  rostrum.  Only 
the  corners  of  the  vast  crowd  which  cov- 
ered the  floor  and  filled  the  galleries  could 
be  seen— a blur  of  white  faces,  all  bent 
towards  one  point.  Hut  at  the  corner, 
not  far  from  us,  a tall,  spare,  gray-headed  ecclesiastic 
was  speaking 

We  stood  still,  in  order  that  wc  might  not  interrupt  by 
entering  till  he  had  finished. 

What  was  our  surprise  when  we  heard  his  words! 

“My  Lord  Duke,”  he  was  saying,  “it  is  fortunate  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  great  mystery  that  I have  this  mo- 
ment received  word  concerning  a most  learned  and  nota- 
ble jurisconsult,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  wise  in  controversy, 
and  specially  skilled  in  such  cases,  who  has  even  now 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Thorn  on  his  way  to  the  Emperor 
nt  Ratisbon,  where  he  is  to  dispute  for  the  honor  of  truth 
and  our  holy  religion. 

“ His  name  is  the  Learned,  Venerable,  and  Reverend 
Doctor  Schmidt,  and  I trust  that  we  of  the  city  and  faculty 
of  the  Wolfmark  shall  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  him 
as  so  distinguished  a man  deserves.” 

The  pattern  of  the  Bishop’s  speech  is  one  that  does  not 
vary  while  the  world  lasts. 

“Lord,  they  have  made  me  a Doctor  of  Theology  as 
well!”  whispered  the  Councillor  to  me.  I gave  him  a 
little  push. 

“Now  is  your  time,”  said  I,  “ the  hour  and  the  Doctor.” 

I lifted  the  skirt  of  his  long  black  robe.  He  took  hold 
of  his  marvellous  beard,  a triumph  of  the  disguiser’s  art, 
and  we  stepped  forward.  I could  hardly  conceal  a smile. 

We  had  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

I have  a vague  remembrance  of  my  master  bowing  this 
way  and  that.  I seem  to  see  the  wise  men  of  the  law, 
the  judges,  the  priests  and  lictors,  rising  and  bowing  in 
acknowledgment.  I heard  the  hush  of  a thousand  people, 
all  craning  their  necks  to  look  round  the  heads  of  their 
neighbors,  and  the  hum  of  whispered  comment.  It  was 
a surprising  sight,  this  great  trial — the  gloomy  hall,  black 
with  age  and  deeds  of  darkness,  lit  by  the  rays  of  sun- 
light falling  through  windows  of  red  glass,  the  faces  of 
men  flecked  as  with  blood  where  the  evening  sunlight 
streamed  luridly  upon  them. 

In  the  midst  there  was  a clear  foursquare  space.  A 
lictor,  with  a bundle  of  rods,  stood  at  each  corner.  I 
looked,  and  there,  alone  in  the  centre,  attired  in  white, 
the  centre  of  eyes,  1 beheld— Helene. 

[TO  Ilg  CONTINUED.] 


DR.  GATLING’S  NEW  GUN. 

Thf.  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  inspected,  at 
the  Otis  Steel  Company’s  works  in  Cleveland,  recently,  a 
new  type  of  gun,  the  invention  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling.  The 
gun  is  to  be  rifled  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  and  then 


sent  to  Sandy  Hook  to  be  tested.  Dr.  Gatling  believes 
that  his  gun  will  show  a resistance  to  the  force  of  powder 
explosion  and  to  the  friction  of  the  gases  and  the  pro- 
jectile even  greater  than  that  of  the  built-up  gun;  while 
his  gun  can  be  made  in  much  less  time,  and  is  sixty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  built-up  gun. 

The  weakness  of  the  built-up  gun  Dr.  Gatling  finds  in 
the  joints  between  the  hoops  as  they  are  shrunk  on  the 
tube.  The  built-up  gun  is  in  eleven  pieces.  The  wire- 
wound  gun,  which  is  highly  commended  by  ordnance  au- 
thorities, is  in  nearly  three  hundred  pieces.  Dr.  Gatling’s 
gun  is  in  one  piece.  It  is  cast,  not  forged,  and  the  secret 
of  its  resistance  is  said  to  be  in  the  alloy  used,  the  method 
of  making  the  cast,  and  the  process  of  tempering.  Ex- 
periments in  recent  years  with  cast -steel  alloys  have 
shown  that  they  are  capable  of  high  degrees  of  resistance. 

Dr.  Gatling  preserves  a great  part  of  his  process  a secret. 
He  has  not  patented  it  yet.  lie  expects  to  take  out  pat- 
ents in  Europe  and  America  whenever  the  tests  of  the  new 
gun  have  been  completed  successfully.  The  character  of 
the  alloy  he  uses  is  not  known.  He  has  a ladle  of  peculiar 
construction  to  receive  the  molten  metal  from  the  furnace. 
The  metal  enters  at  a tangent,  and  takes  a rotary  motion, 
which  expels  the  air  and  gases,  and  makes  the  mass  homo- 
geneous before  it  passes  into  the  mould.  In  the  mould  it 
is  put  under  weights,  but  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  great 
hydraulic  pressure  which  is  used  on  the  castings  for  the 
built-up  guns.  The  casting  is  solid.  It  is  turned  down 
and  bored  out  in  the  usual  way.  When  tempered,  it  is 
cooled  from  within  by  a blast  of  air — a process  which  is 
expected  to  give  it  the  resistance  from  the  outside  toward 
the  bore  which  is  obtained  in  the  built-up  gun  by  shrink- 
ing the  hoops  and  jacket  on  the  tube.  The  mandrel  pro- 
cess is  another  of  Dr.  Gatling’s  secrets. 

The  one-piece  gun,  which  is  to  be  finished  at  Washing- 
ton soon,  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $*40,000  to  pay  for  it,  and,  because  of  Dr.  Gat- 
ling’s standing  as  an  inventor,  made  the  extraordinary 
provision  that  he  should  have  the  right  to  change  the 
specifications  as  often  as  he  chose.  G.  G.  B. 


THE  PROOF  OF  EXTERNAL 
EXPLOSION. 

The  contention  persisted  in  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
that  the  explosion  which  wrecked  and  sunk  the  battle- 
ship Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  was  internal  and  not  exter- 


nal to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  is  absolutely  refuted  by  the 
condition  in  which  the  debris  of  the  wreck  was  found  and 
still  remains. 

The  examination  before  the  court  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
this  was  most  detailed  and  minute,  and  the  conclusion  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  was  positive.  The  most  important 
witness  upon  the  condition  of  the  wreck  was  Ensign  W. 
V.  N.  Powelson,  of  the  United  States  steamer  Fei'n,  who 
was  constantly  on  duty  upon  the  Maine  during  the  oper- 
ations of  the  divers,  noting  and  verifying  the  results  of 
their  examination.  He  directed  and  supervised  their  ac- 
tion, questioned  them  closely  upon  what  they  found  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  noted  the  results  in  detail 
each  day,  and  made  drawings  as  the  material  afforded 
data. 

Ensign  Powelson’s  examination  occupied  the  part  of 
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several  days,,  at  considerable  intervals,  during  the 
sions  of  the  court,  while  the  work  of  the  divers  w» 
still  going  on,  and  not  only  was  lie  closely  question- 
ed, but  the  divers  themselves  were  examined  minutely 
The  condition  of  the  wreck  being  established.  Com- 
mander G.  A.  Converse,  of  the  cruiser  Montgomery,  a 
expert  of  large  experience  upon  submarine  mines  ami 
torpedoes  and'the  effect  of  explosives,  was  carefully  ex- 
amined upon  the  nature  of  the  explosion  thut  could  pro- 
duce such  an  effect. 

To  understand  clearly  the  description! 
and  illustrations  proving  the  character 
and  effect  of  the  explosion,  one  mus; 
know  that  the  frames  of  the  ship’s  hull 
from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  are  num- 
bered from  the  bow  back,  and  are  fast 
ened'to  the  keel  at  the  bottom.  The  ket 
wns  broken  at  frame  17  and  forced  up- 
ward, so  that  the  keel-plates  are  sharply 
bent.  It  is  considerably  back  of  tli  * 
break  that  tlie  chief  mass  of  tangled 
debris  is  found.  Here  the  forward  mag- 
azines were  placed,  below  the  protectiv.. 
deck,  above  which  was  the  main-deck, 
and  the  effect  of  the  explosion  upoi 
those  decks,  as  described  in  the  findirgs 
Of  the  court  of  inquiry,  is  attributed  u.- 
a partial  explosion  of  the  powder-maga 
zines. 

The  area  of  this  effect  was  from  frame 
30  to  frame  41  ; but  the  break  of  die 
keel,  and  the  forcing  upward  of  the 
bottom  plates,  was  considerably  forward 
of  this.  From  a point  6 feet  above 
the  keel,  and  11|  feet  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ship  on  the  port  side  at  frame  17.  the  outer 
shell  of  the  bull,  which  is  made  of  comparatively  thin 
plating,  was  bent  upward  and  iuward.so  that  the  plan 
formed  an  inverted  V (\),  with  the  apex  thrust  4 feet  abort 
the  surface  of  the  water,  or  34  feet  above  where  lb: 
part  of  the  plates  would  be  if  the  vessel  had  mercy 
sunk  to  the  bottom. 

The  after-wing  or  flap  of  this  inverted  V,  which  was  15 
feet,  wide  by  32  feet  long,  stretching  from  frame  2o 
frame  17,  where  the  breach  was  made,  was  “ double! 
back  upon  itself  against  the  continuation  of  the  Sam 
plate  extending  forward.” 

It  seems  clear  enough  to  the  inexpert  mind,  from  tb 
description  derived  from  the  findings  of  the  court  ana 
based  upon  detailed  evidence,  that  this  effect  could 
not  possibly  be  produced  by  an  explosion  iuside  tl* 
vessel,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  caused  by 
an  explosion  below'  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  near  the  poitt 
at  w'hicli  the  break  is  found,  and  from  which  the  bottom 
plating  was  driven  upward  with  such  force.  But  the 
members  of  the  court  of  inquiry  proceeded  with  tbe 
utmost  caution,  and  did  not  rely  upon  their  own  infer 
ences.  They  placed  sketches  and  drawings  of  this  part 
of  the  wreck  before  Commander  Converse  and  aske. 
him  what  kiud  of  an  explosion  would  produce  the  re 
suit. 

The  commander  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  “it  could  be 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  a submarine  mine  contain 
ing  a large  amount  of  the  lower  explosives— gunpowder, 
or  similar — not  in  contact  with  the  ship,  but  some  dis- 
tance below  it,  perhaps  on  the  bottom.”  Being  asked 
whether  the  keel  and  plates  at  and  near  frame  18  could 
have1  been  so  distorted  by  an  internal  explosion,  he  said 
that  he  did  not  think  they  could,  und  that  he  had  never 
seen  anything  in  all  his  experience  that  would  lead  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  “possible  to  produce  the  effect  in 
dicated  by  any  explosion  within  the  interior  of  the  ship 
in  that  immediate  vicinity.”  •The  indications  were,  lie 
said,  that  “an  under  water  explosion  produced  the  con 
ditions  there.” 

It  was  the  actual  condition  of  this  part  of  the  wreck, 
established  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by  irrefragable 
evidence,  that  induced  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the 
effect  at  the  point  described  “could  have  been  produced 
only  by  the  explosion  of  a mine  situated  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  at  about  frnme  18,  and  sour  what  on  tin- 
port  side  of  the  ship,”  and  sustained  the  finding  that  the 
‘Maine  wns  destroyed  by  a submarine  mine,  w hich  caused 
the  partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  mag 
azines.”  No  denial  or  protest  enn  wipe  out  the  testimony 
of  the  maugled  remains  of  the  battle-ship  itself. 
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TUB  “MAINE,”  SHOWING  POSITION  OP  BOTTOM  PLATES  AND  KEEL,  AFFORDING  PROOF  OF  EXTERNAL  EXPLOSION.— Drawn  by  C.  MoKnigiit  Smith. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  NAVY 
DEPARTMENT. 

[Skk  I i. lustration  on  Paok  437.] 

Washington,  while  celebrated  afar  as  a city  of 
magnificent  distances,  is  in  reality  a compact  place, 
so  far  as  the  official  side  of  it  is  concerned. 

It  is  only  a step,  for  instance,  from  the  White 
House  to  the  great  granite  building  in  which  the 
Navy,  State,  and  War  departments  are  situated,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  look  out  from  his 
windows  over  the  President’s  lnwn. 

The  visitor  to  the  Navy  Department  is  shown  into 
a large  room,  where  he  may  sink  himself  in  a huge 
leather  chair  and  watch  the  expert  private  secretary 
sift  out  from  the  other  visitors  those  who  have  real 
business  with  the  Secretary.  People  come  there  with 
all  kinds  of  craft  for  sale,  from  a row-boat  up,  de- 
vices to  offer,  axes  to  grind;  and  many  seafaring 
men  are  there,  offering  their  services  to  the  govern- 
ment. One  old  skipper,  who  sat  with  his  legs 
straight  out  in  front  of  him  because  they  were  made 
of  seasoned  timber  and  would  not  bend,  looked  as 
though  he  might  like  to  lose  an  arm  or  two  piloting 
war-ships. 

Leading  out  to  the  left  are  the  rooms  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Here  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  winding 
up  his  affairs  in  the  department,  and  preparing  for 
his  anticipated  departure  to  the  seat  of  active  war. 
Occasionally  a big  bronze-faced  fellow  would  drop  in 
to  see  him,  and'tujh  unmarinerlike  questions  as 
“ Can  you  ride  a horse?”  would  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  Assistant  Secre- 


ment  wherever  it  puts 
him. 

If  the  visitor  suc- 
ceeds in  passing  Secre- 
tary Long’s  picket-line 
he  will  find  the  Secre- 
tary calmly  seated  in 
a room  that  differs  as 
much  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s as  a New  Eng- 
land farm-house  does 
from  a Western  ranch. 
Not  a paper  out  of  its 
pigeon  - hole  except 
the  one  on  which  the 
Secretary  is  immedi- 
ately engaged.  Out 
in  the  corridors  and 
on  the  stairways  mes- 
senger-boys are  wait- 
ing or  skurrying  out  to 
their  bicycles.  News- 
gatherers,  Senators, 
retired  naval  officers, 
even  an  occasional  old 
Jacky  are  to  be  seen 
pouring  in  and  out  in 
a constant  stream. 

Altogether, the  Navy 
Department  is  a busy 
place  in  these  days. 

W.  A.'  R. 


tary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  desk, 
which  appears  in  the 
illustration,  is  inter- 
esting from  the  fact 
that  it  was  built  for 
Assistant  - Secretary 
Fox  during  Gideon 
Wells’s  time.  It  is 
ornamented  with 
carvings  in  relief  of 
Monitors,  cannon, 
etc.,  and  is  piled 
high  with  papers 
and  maps. 

One  has  only  to 
look  at  that  desk  to 
read  the  character 
of  the  man  behind 
it.  His  restless  en- 
ergy, flying  off  in  all 
directions,  yet  per- 
sistent, is  shown  in 
his  surroundings  as 
well  as  in  his  ac- 
tions. 

It  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  for  a 
man  who  does  most 
of  his  office-work  on 
his  feet  to  go  to  the 
front  to  find  active 
service ; he  renders 
that  to  the  govern- 


PROJECTION SHOWING  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  BOW  AND  KEEL  OF  THE  “MAINE.” 

Redrawn  by  Naval-Cadet  H.  C.  Muntin  from  Draft  made  by  Ensign  W.  V.  N.  Poweleon,  from  Data  obtained  by  him  under  direction  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
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THE  BLOCKADING  FLEET. 

DbSPATOU-BOAT  “ KANArAIIA.” 

From  Havana  to  Kky  Wist,  Saturday,  April  is. 

After  weeks  of  waiting  and  many  false  rumors  of  war 
and  of  peace,  a few  lines  came  ou  Thursday  afternoon 
which  created  more  excitement  and  hurrying  about  and 
to  and  fro  than  Key  West  has  seen  for  many  a day,  if 
ever.  The  “ rocking-chair  fleet,”  that  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  situation  and  giving  opinions,  and  taking  it  easy 
meanwhile  for  so  long,  were  awakened  as  by  magic,  and 
there  was  a wild  rush  to  pack  up  and  be  off.  “On  to 
Havana!”  was  the  cry,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  hotel  had 
been  emptied  of  newspaper  men  and  navy  officers,  while 
launches  and  cutters  were  pulling  and  puffing  from  ships 
to  the  landing  with  unwonted  vigor.  Soon  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships  were  pouring  out  black  smoke  from 
their  funnels  and  hoisting  up  boats  preparatory  to  get- 
ting under  way. 

We  were  the  first  despatch-boat  to  leave,  and  went  out 
to  the  flag-ship  to  learn,  if  possible,  when  the  fleet  would 
move;  and  about  midnight  half  of  them  began  moving 
out,  so  we  immediately  followed  and  went  out,  anchor- 
ing near  the  flag-ship  to  wait  further  movement. 

It  was  a beautiful  night, with  every  star  shining  bright- 
ly in  the  calm  sky,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  forget  its  usual 
habits  around  here,  and  lapped  gently  by;  while  the  ships 
flashed  their  search  lights  and  opened  and  shut  their  red 
and  white  signal-lights,  saying  lots  of  things  one  could 
not  understand.  Morning  came,  and  at  daylight  we  were 
moving  out,  the  New  Tor* (flag-ship)  leading  the  way,  and 
the  torpedo-boats  and  light  cruisers  guarding  the  ends  of 
the  line. 

Soon  after  six  o’clock  a strange  steamer  appeared, 
bound  up  the  const  and  crossing  the  bows  of  the  fleet. 
The  little  Nashville  started  after  her,  nud  when  she  show- 
ed Spanish  colors  spurted  up  to  her,  firing  a blank  shot 
at  first,  to  which  the  Spaniard  paid  no  attention,  only 
ran  the  harder;  but  a six -pound  solid  shot  beautiful- 
ly fired  across  his  bows,  and  skipping  the  water  for  a 
mile  beyond  him.  changed  the  views  of  the  captain, 
and  the  Spanish  flag  came  down  on  the  run  and  the  en- 
gines reversed  instanter.  This  was  the  first  shot  of  the 
war,  and  we  were  fortunately  close  at  hand  to  see  the 
whole  thing.  The  Nashville  ran  close  up  to  her  prize,  and 
a boarding  party  took  possession.  She  proved  to  be  the. 
Buena  Ventura,  with  a deck-load  of  lumber  aud  a general 
cargo.  Ensign  Magruder,  with  a prize  crew,  took  charge 
of  her,  and  the  Nashville  convoyed  her  capture  into  Key 
West.  The  fleet  were  keeping  right  on  all  this  time,  ex- 
cept for  the  torpedo  - boat  Winslow,  which  stood  by  the 
Nashville  for  a time,  and  then  scurried  off  after  the  rest. 
Key  West  was  seventeen  miles  away,  but  we  decided  to 
run  in  and  report  events,  so  back  we  went,  sending  a boat 
ashore  with  despatches,  and  storting  off  immediately  to 
rejoin  the  fleet,  which  we  did  not  sfie  anything  of,  however, 
nor  any  signs  of  life  in  the  breezy  run  across  the  Gulf, 
until  about  5 1*.  m.,  when  we  came  up  with  the  Cincinnati , 
which  had  just  stopped  the  Norwegian  bark  Jomf  Kuland, 
hound  out  from  Havana.  Lieutenant  Craven  boarded  her, 
and  after  ascertaining  her  curgo  and  destination,  allow- 
ed her  to  proceed.  The  fleet  l»y  this  time  was  in  full 
sight,  and  we  were  looked  over  by  a nimble  torpedo-boat 
off  in  the  distance,  which  satisfied  herself  very  soon  that 
we  were  all  right.  The  Porter  was  seen  pouring  out  black 


smoke  as  she  hurried  off  after  a sail  on  the  dim  horizon. 
In  half  an  hour  we  joined  the  fleet  cruising  slowly  about 
off  the  city  of  Havana,  whose  lights  could  be  plainly  seen. 
We  made  out  the  lights  of  a steamer  coming  out,  and  the 
Wilmington  and  torpedo-boat  Ericsson  promptly  put  after 
her  and  brought  her  to.  She  proved  to  be  the  German 
steamer  Remus,  and  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

As  the  darkness  deepened  the  ships  were  lost  entirely  in 
the  gloom,  and  except  for  the  occasional  flashing  of  sig- 
nal-lights, nothing  could  be  seen;  and  as  we  clung  to  the 
bridge  railing  as  the  steamer  rolled  in  the  choppy  Gulf 
seas,  the  city  lights,  only  a few  miles  away,  seemed  quite 
cheerful.  Did  the  Havanese  know  they  were  blockaded? 
Apparently  not  until  later  in  the  evening,  for  about 
eleven  o’clock  Morro  light  suddenly  went  out,  and  a 
number  of  heavy  guns  were  fired,  eight  shots  in  all,  and 
perhaps  at  us,  as  we  were  the  nearest  vessel  in  to  the  shore. 

We  were  not  able  to  find  the  flag-ship  among  the  others, 
and  much  speculation  ensued  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
This  morning,  however,  she  was  back  among  the  fleet, 
which  are  rolling  and  pitching  about  at  a great  rate,  espe- 
cially the  Wilmington,  that  can  roll  faster  and  further 
than  any  ship  in  the  navy,  except  her  twin,  the  Helena. 

After  some  delay  we  managed  to  communicate  with 
the  Nero  York,  and  learned  that  she  had  chased  the  Span- 
ish liner  Pedro  the  evening  before,  and  after  a hot  run  of 
nearly  forty  miles,  brought  hpr  to  off  Matanzas.  She  was 
promptly  confiscated,  and  put  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Capehart  and  a prize  crew  of  four  marines  and  eight 
sailors,  and  taken  into  Key  West.  The  Ericsson,  Lieuten- 
ant Usher,  captured  a Spanish  consting-schooner  early  this 
morning,  aud  she  is  jumping  about  now  at  the  stem  of 
the  Cincinnati. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  now  to  blockade  the  island, 
and  so  far  as  could  be  learned  the  blockading  squadrons 
will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Off  Havana  will  be  the  Neic  York,  Iowa,  Wilmington, 
Helena,  Dolphin,  Mayfloicer.  Vesuvius,  Ericsson,  and  Porter. 
Off  Mariel  will  be  the  Nashville,  Castine,  and  some  auxil- 
iary cruisers  to  come.  Off  Matanzas  will  be  the  Amphi- 
trite,  Cincinnati,  Du  Pont,  Winslow,  and  some  auxiliary 
cruisers  to  come  later.  Off  Cardenas,  the  Newport,  Ma- 
chias,  Cushing,  Foote,  and  auxiliaries.  A special  squad- 
ron. whose  destination  is  not  as  yet  known,  will  consist  of 
the  Indiana,  Marblehead,  Detroit,  and  Mangrove,  which  has 
recently  been  turned  over  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  refitted  and  armed  ns  a small  cruiser.  Most  of  the 
ships  are  on  the  jrround  or  within  a few  hours  of  steam- 
ing of  their  stations.  This  still  leaves  the  Puritan  and 
Terror  as  reserve  vessels.  The  Puritan  arrived  off  Ha- 
vana as  we  were  leaving.  The  Tenor  is  still  at  Key 
West. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  torpedo  officers 
and  men.  They  never  seem  to  rest,  and  for  nervy  and 
skilful  work  one  such  day  and  night  as  has  passed  on 
the  blockade  proves  their  mettle.  We  may  look  for  ex- 
citing events  in  the  near  future,  and  ships  and  men  are 
ready  for  what  may  come. 

At  Ska,  Sunday  morning,  April  tl,- 

Yesterday,  as  we  were  about  leaving  the  fleet  for  Key 
West,  signals  were  shown  from  the  flag  ship  ordering  the 
division  of  the  squadron  for  Mariel,  Cardenas,  and  Matan- 
zas, as  reported  yesterday.  All  were  tinder  way  and  mov- 
ing in  an  extended  line,  the. ships  to  the  eastward  being 


the  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Marblehead. 
The  Cincinnati  being  some  distance  in  advance,  was  seen 
to  turn  suddenly,  signalling  a chase,  and,  later,  the  strange 
vessel  to  be  a man-of-war.  Full  speed  was  ordered,  the 
crews  called  to  quarters,  and  the  entire  squadron  was  soon 
in  full  pursuit.  The  Cincinnati  was  the  first  to  come 
up  with  the  stranger,  followed  closely  by  the  Marblehead, 
New  York,  and  Wilmington.  She  proved  to  be  an  Italian 
cruiser,  instead  of  a Spaniard,  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 
The  torpedo-boat  Porter,  Lieutenant  Fremont,  soon  after- 
ward took  a Spanish  coasting  schooner  loaded  with  100 
tons  of  sugar,  and  sent  her  into  Key  West.  This  morn- 
ing early  the  torpedo-boat  Cushing  and  gunboat  Wilming- 
ton picked  up  two  more  schooners;  one  of  them,  the 
Candida,  had  a deck-load  of  charcoal  in  bags,  and  was 
brought  up  in  tow  of  the  Wilmington;  the  other  capture 
had  not  arrived  near  enough  to  be  ascertained  when  we 
left,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  New  York,  which,  just 
at  this  time,  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  had  made  out  a large 
merchant-steamer  coming  up  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
the  Detroit.  A gun  from  the  New  York  brought  her  to  nt 
once,  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  Ensign  Hurley  H.  Christy  and  a prize  crew  of 
sixteen  men  from  the  Detroit.  We  went  alongside  and 
found  her  to  be  the  fine  steamer  Catalina,  of  Cadiz,  bound 
from  New  Orleans  to  Havana  and  Spanish  ports,  with  a 
general  cargo  in  her  hold,  and  a special  cargo  on  her  prom- 
enade deck  of  eighty  crates  of  chickens,  that,  being  Amer- 
ican, cackled  joyously  from  under  the  awnings,  while  the 
blue-jackets  and  marines  walking  the  deck  smiled  cheer- 
fully with  visions  of  chicken  dinners  and  prize  money, 
and  the  late  captain  looked  gloomily  at  us  from  the  bridge 
he. could  no  longer  command. 

The  Catalina  is  a fine  steamer  of  about  5000  tons,  and 
easily  valued  at  a half-million  dollars.  She  was  first  sighted 
about  3 a.  m.,  and  brought  to  twelve  miles  northwest 
from  Morro  Castle. 

The  fleet  now  off  Havana  are  the  New  York,  Indiana, 
Marblehead,  Wilmington,  Mangrove,  and  the  torpedo-boats 
Porter  and  Cushing,  cruising  up  and  dow'n  about  twelve 
miles  off  Morro  light,  the  hills  and  valleys  showing  beau- 
tifully blue  in  the  morning  light. 

At  Sea,  Monday  night,  April  15,  1808. 

This  morning  at  five  o’clock  we  came  up  with  the  ships 
again,  and  followed  the  New  York  on  a run  to  the  eastward 
half-way  to  Matanzas.  We  hoped  the  expected  troop-ship 
from  Porto  Rico  might  be  the  chase,  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  no  importance,  and  at  nine  o’clock  we  were  again  off 
Havana,  where  the  Hornet  and  Eagle,  auxiliary  cruisers, 
arrived  and  joined  the  fleet.  They  brought  over  some 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  prize  crews  of  the  captured 
steamers  at  Key  West,  who  reported  on  board  the  flag- 
ship. The  Helena  came  over  soon  after,  having  re-coaled 
at  Key  West  after  her  long  run  to  the  south,  where  she 
picked  up  the  fine  Spanish  steamer  Miguel  Joval,  of  5500 
tons,  and  brought  her  into  port  Sunday  morning.  Soon 
after  noon,  the  New  York  moving  in  toward  the  land,  we 
ran  some  distance  farther  in  to  have  a better  look  at  a 
small  fort  which  appeared  on  the  top  of  a high  hill  a half- 
mile  back  from  the  shore.  As  we  kept  steadily  on,  won- 
dering if  the  place  was  deserted,  a few  soldiers' came  out, 
and  while  we  were  expecting  that  they  would  fire  at 
us,  the  entire  garrison  decamped,  a dozen  or  more  gal- 
loping off  on  horseback,  while  the  balance  dropped  out  of 
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sight  over  the  hill.  had  a good  look  at 
the  place,  which  seemed  to  be  a well  built 
and  planned  fortification  on  the  sun-baked 
hill  side,  with  a straight  road  lending  up, 
and  some  beautiful  palms  and  mango-trees 
near  the  shore,  the  green  water  shoaling  up 
to  a white  sandy  beach.  Promptly  on  turn 
ing  away,  the  soldiers  came  back  on  the  hill- 
top; but  as  they  supposed  us  an  armed  ves-  ' 
sel,  they  were  quite  as  much  afraid  of  us  as 
we  might  have  been  of  them. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Wilmington  came 
up  with  a captured  schooner  loaded  with 
raw  sugar. 

Soon  after  9ix  o’clock,  Morro  Castle  being 
in  plain  sight,  a steamer  was  seen  coming 
out,  which  we  immediately  started  after. 
The  New  York,  the  only  ship  of  the  fleet  close 
at  hand,  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  and  we 
had  caught  up  with  the  stranger,  which  flew 
the  British  flag,  and  had  a lot  of  people  on 
board,  who  waved  to  us,  but  they  would  not 
answer  our  hail,  and  kept  on  at  a high 
speed.  The  New  York  was  then  seen  to  be 
coming  up  with  a great  wave  at  her  bows, 
so  we  ranged  alongside  and  awaited  de- 
velopments. Soon  a blank  shot  was  fired 
from  the  New  York , and  then  a solid  shot 
whistled  across  the  water.  The  English 
captain,  apparently,  did  not  want  to  stop, 
and  a third  shot  was  fired  so  near  that  it  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  Lucienne  of  London 
came  to  a stop.  We  inquired  for  news  from 
Havana,  and  there  was  a great  chattering  in 
Spanish  from  a crowd  of  passengers,  who 
furnished  us  with  some  copies  of  La  Lucha 
of  to-day’s  issue.  After  being  boarded  and 
notified  officially  of  the  blockade,  the  Luci- 
enne proceeded  on  her  way,  giving  an  un- 
willing salute  in  token  of  her  objection  to 
being  stopped. 

I give  you  some  extracts  from  the  paper  of 
this  date,  showing  the  slate  of  feeling  and 
latest  news  in  Havana: 

(From  La  Lucha,  Havana,  April  25.) 

fat.br  nrwb. 

All  rumor*  that  have  recently  circulated  In  regard 
to  a possible  bombardment  of  this  city  are  without 
foundation,  and  we  will  advise  our  readers  promptly 
when  n bomburdmcnt  is  likely  to  occnr.  The  enemy 
In  eight,  the  blockade  follows.  There  they  are. 

They  continne  to-day  within  range  of  onr  batteries  I 
—which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pass— these  mon- 
strous battleships,  these  enormous  “baby  whales” 
which  McKinley  has  sent  ns  in  order  to  deprive  ns  of 
eastenimce.nud  In  the  belief  that  they  will  throw  us  into 
a panic,  without  knowing  that  their  presence  there  Alls 
ns  with  enthusiasm,  gives  us  courage,  incites  us  to 
the  coiulwit.  If  they  have  not  done  us  violence,  it 
is  ordy  because  the  desired  instant  has  not  arrived,  be- 
cause they  have  not  put  themselves  in  the  desired 
position  to  start  the  ball  roiling.  They  decide  to 
please  ns  for  once,  these  satellites  of  "Uncle  Sam"; 
they  shoot  over  otir  fortresses,  where  there  are  1000 
cannon  and  100,000  rifles  to  confound  the  foreign  in- 
vader, under  the  title  of  conqueror,  as  if  we  were  liv- 
ing in  the  rtfteenth  century ; pretend  to  precipitately 
carry  off  this  possession  which  we  hold  with  so  good 
a title. 

The  enemy’s  squadron  which  we  have  in  sight  is 
composed,  according  to  information  which  we  have, 
of  the  following  ships:  Indiana,  Urooklyn,  Raleigh, 
and  Xeie  York,  all  armored;  three  torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers, nnd  three  torpedo-boats;  besides  a hospital- 
ship,  another  merchant  ship  (according  to  the  Asso- 
dated  Press),  and  two  yachts. 

UKNKBAL  DI.ANOO. 

Yesterday  afternoon  General  Blanco  in  his  coach  of 
state,  accompanied  by  his  Adjutant,  Coiouel  Higrera, 
and  his  chief  of  staff,  General  Louis  N.  Depando,  and 
by  liis  Adjutant  Captain  Don  Francisco,  visited  all  the 
shore  hulteries  and  minutely  inspected  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

Till  BLOCK  ADZ  IS  1IROKRN. 

The  steamer  A vilie*  coming  from  Bnrncoa,  Sagttn 
de  Taimtno,  and  Nuevitas,  nnd  the  steamer  Comna  de 
Herera  coming  from  Sngtia  la  Grnnde,  arrived  at  this 
port  without  news,  and  without  seeing  anything  of 
importance  in  their  respective  voyages.  Both  ships, 
knowing  about  the  blockade  established  by  the  Amer- 
ican squadron,  came  with  all  the  precaution  which  the 
case  demanded,  hugging  the  const  like  sticking-plas- 
ter, preferring  running  aground  to  being  captured.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  two  ships,  lieiugof  much 
less  speed  than  they  ought  to  have,  nnd  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  American  war-ships  have,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  broken  the  blockade  which 
til?  Americans  have  undertaken  to  establish.  Worthy 
of  all  praise  are  the  captains  of  these  two  ships,  like 
all  of  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  the  celebrated  Com- 
panie  de  Sobrinos  de  Herera.  They  know  every  hand 
of  onr  northern  coast,  and  they  have  an  elevated  con- 
ception of  duty,  and  of  the  superior  valor,  civic  nnd 
personal,  needed  to  make  a front  to  everybody.  ( Para 
haetr  f rente  it  todo.)  They  never  shirk  danger,  and 
threats  tiever  flit  them  with  terror;  they  are  Span- 
iards, and  they  are  good  patriots. 

rue  troops. 

The  troops  wore  ready  for  duty  at  the  posts  to 
which  they  were  assigned,  nnd  which  they  occupied  on 
Prlday  night ; but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  ser- 
vices during  the  day  or  night  of  Saturday. 

The  corps  of  volunteers,  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  the  canse  which  they  defend, 
abandoned  in  great  numbers,  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  some  their  labors,  others  their  families,  aud 
the  greater  part  of  them  their  situations. 

TI1K  SQUADRON. 

All  day  Saturday  t lie  American  squadron  was  seen 
at  a great  distance  from  the  port— eight  ships  could  be 

seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

amiOVKn  TUEMSEI.VKS. 

■light  was  falling  the  sqaadron  moved  away 
•oat  to  sight 
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natters  of  the  signal  operators  and  lookouts 
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CLOTJDT. 

Dense  clonds  obscured  the  horizon  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, bnt  at  eight  o’clock  they  began  to  disperse,  aud 
there  was  seen  on  the  horizon  one  ship  alone  of  great 
size— certainly  the  largest  of  the  American  sqnadron. 


None  of  the  lamps  located  at  the  foot  of  the  streets 
of  Snn  Lnznro  were  lighted  on  the  nights  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Also  the  electric  lights  in  the  parks  and  nt  the  foot 
of  Vedado  were  left  nnltghted. 

GRNRRAL  A VO  A US. 

This  valiant  officer  does  not  cease  to  give  orders  nor 
to  visit  the  points  from  which  an  invincible  resistance 
will  be  made  to  the  enemy. 

FROM  PORTO  RIOO. 

We  are  assured  that  nothing  new  has  occurred  In 
Porto  Kico,  and  that  no  American  squadron  has  ap- 
peared there,  In  spite  of  reports  from  New  York. 

TWO  OI1IRFB. 

In  spite  of  occupying  two  important  civic  posts  in 
this  community,  the  well-nppreclated  seflores  Garcia 
del  Gado  and  Mendizabnl,  Lieutenant-Colonel  nnd 
comnndnnte  of  infantry,  naked  the  government  to  ac- 
cept their  services.  The  Genernl-in-Chlef  acceded  to 
such  patriotism,  and  already  they  nre  in  command  of 
forces  of  the  nrmy  outside  this  capital. 

CAPTURED  SHIPS. 

The  Spanish  ship  Pedro,  which  left  this  port  Friday 
afternoon  en  route  to  Santiago  de  Cnba,  has  been 
seized  by  the  American  squadron;  also  the  coasting- 
schooner  Matilde,  loaded  with  sugar,  from  Sierra  Mo- 
rena. 

GERMAN  SCHOONERS. 

Two  American  ships  of  war  seized,  nt  Cayo  Fran- 
fnis,  two  German  schooners  which  were  discharging 
chnrcoal,  but  released  them  a few  minutes  later. 

Caklton  T.  Chapman. 


ditions  of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  the 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called  in- 
fant food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk.— [Adv.] 


One  keep- well  is  worth  a dozen  get -betters.  Abbott’s 
Angostura  Bitters  keeps  you  well  while  you’re 
g better.  Abbott’s— the  old  original  genuine.— 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  I>r.  Siegert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
— lAJv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

We  perspire  a pint  a 
day  without  knowing  it  ; 
ought  to.  If  not.  there’s 
trouble  ahead.  The  ob- 
structed skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in 
pimples.  The  trouble  goes 
deeper,  but  this  is  trouble 
enough.-  • 

If  you  use  Pears’  Soap, 
no  matter  how  often,  the 
skin  is  clean  and  soft  and 
open  and  clear. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


ONE.PIPEFUL- 

HOUR- 
ONE  THIRD 

of  a cent! 

Cheap 

Isn’t  it? 

for 

svrbrvg’s 

GOLDEN 
SCEPTRE 


Every  American 
soldier  and  every 
American  sailor 
should  carry  the 
best  American 
watch. 

The  original 
American  watch 
was  a Waltham 
watch.  Waltham 
watches  are  now, 
as  they  always 
have  been,  the  best 
American  watches. 


ELECTRIC 

LAUNCHES 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 
to  explode  or 
take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Our  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Uiwktrt. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 

Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


Wl  LLIAMS’ 


Murat  Halstead’s 

Great  War  Book. 

Tiie  great  War  Correspondent’s  masterpiece 

“Our  Country  in  War.” 

AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

All  about  the  armies,  navies  and  const 
defences  of  the  U.S.,  Spain  and  all  nations. 
Ail  about  Cuba,  Sonin,  Maine  Diaaster. 
OverfOO  pages.  Magnificently  Illustrated. 

Agents  Wanted  Quick. 

One  agent  sold  89  in  one  dny;  others  are 
making  *39  per  day.  Mo-j  liberal  terme 
guaranteed,  20  days  credit,  prico  low,  freight 
paid.  Handsome  outfit  free. 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Battled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.  Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  bv  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  tor  circular  and  pricer. 

W.P.Smiibb  & Co.  iC^aSy.Ind., Distillers 


ESTERBROOKS 

STEEL  PENS, 


The  Best  Pens  Made. 

LEADING  NUMBERS  : 

048,  A I,  333,  14,  130,  239,  313,  556. 

OTHER  STYLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Ask  your  Stationer  for 4 ESTERBROOK  S” 
THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 
Works,  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  Street,  N.  V. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.  The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  NOHMKK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells- 

s O H M E — FR 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

w,re~”  Original  ffSrtT"'  “ 

PENN  STATE 
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New  Features  ! 


in 


PRICES  ’N 

CRESCENTS 
BjCyp^ES, 


are  not  adopted  until  they  have  \ 

been  thoroughly  tested.  The  man=  \ 

ufacturers  of  CRESCENTS  do  the  \ 

experimenting f 

The  Public  Reaps  j 

the  Benefit  \ 

Art  Catalogue,  with  “ Care  of  the  Wheel,”  FREE.  \ 

- i 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS  I 

Makers  i 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  :: 


HEtrXOBK. 


Patronize  American  Industries 
WEAR  KNOX’S  HATS 
Made  by  American  Labor 


Concerning  Values  in  General 

We  shall  have  a great  many  special  things  to  tell  about  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  matters  perfectly  under- 
stood between  us. 

It’s  a hard  thing  to  fully  appreciate  a bargain  without  seeing  the 
goods.  About  the  only  standard  of  judgment  you  have  rs  the  reduction 
from  the  “regular  price.”  But  there  is  probably  no  phrase  in  all  adver- 
tising so  much  abused  as  that.  It  is  so  easy  to  tack  on  a few  cents  or 
dollars  to  the  regular  figures,  and  then  announce  the  reduction  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  Exaggeration  is  so  easy  that  the  truthful  advertise- 
ment sometimes  sounds  commonplace.  And  what  we  want  you  to  under- 
stand (if  you  do  not  already  understand  it),  is  that  our  news  stories  are 
written  literally  and  truthfully. 

When  we  say  “ Half-Price,”  we  mean  one-half  the  figures  at  which  we 
ourselves  would  sell  the  goods  under  ordinary  conditions.-  “ Regular 
price  ” is  our  own  regular  price. 

Now  we’d  like  you  to  send  to  us  for  practical  examples  of  this  policy. 
We  are  selling  Silks  (50c.  to  $1.00  a yard),  Dress  Goods,  and  Handker- 
chiefs at  figures  much  below  the  regular  prices. 

We  are  selling  Upholstery  Goods,  and  especially  Lace  Curtains,  at 
figures  very  much  less  than  regular ; but  you  must  be  quick  to  get  any. 

We  have  some  below-the-usual  figures  on  Wash  Wrappers,  Ribbons, 
and  Hosiery,  which  it  would  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.  Samples  cost  only  the  price  of  a post-card. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


Golfers  Old*®*  Golfers  Newl 


DEVOTEES  OF  THE  GAME  or 
DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


balls,  etc. 


We  have  clubs 
for  you  all, 
and  caddy-bags, 
s well.  Manufactured  by 


The  BRIDGEPORT  GUN  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

under  the  personal  supervision  of 

John  D.  Dunn. 

HARTLEY  A GRAHAM . 

313  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 

300  W.  59th  Street.  New  York, 
agencies : 5 33  Fultor  St.,  Brooklyn  N Y. 

16a  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Hass. 


The  JV\arvex. 

Embodies  the  Highest  Art  in 
Glove  Making,  and  is  from 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Trefousse  & Co.,  Chaumont, 
France,  made  expressly  for 

5.  pitman  4=  Co. 

NEW  YORK. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE, 

A descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  will  be  seat 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 


By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


THE  KENTUCKIANS.  A Novel.  Illustrated  by 
W.  T.  Smedley.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  “The  Kentuckians”  is  a romance 
which  gives  us  the  promise  of  a new  and  powerful  writer  who,  if  he 
prove  true  to  himself  and  keep  clear  of  foreign  influences,  will  do  yet 
better  work,  genuinely  American  and  genuinely  excellent.  This,  Mr. 
Fox’s  first  long  story,  sets  him  well  in  view,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
at  once  original  and  sound.  He  takes  the  right  view  of  the  story- 
writer’s  function  and  the  wholesale  view  of  what  the  art  of  fiction  can 
rightfully  attempt. — Independent , N.  Y. 

Full  of  vigor,  of  spirit,  and  of  color.  . . . Mr.  Fox’s  p^triotisraj^hines 
through  all,  like  a star;  his  descriptions  df  Kentucky  life  are  almost 
passionate.  One  feels  there  is  a future  before  this  ‘young  novelist. — 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 


A CUMBERLAND  VENDETTA. 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 


Illustrated.  Post 


1 HELL  FER  SARTAIN,”  and  Other  Stories.  Post 
8 vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Colored 
Top,  $1  00. 


By  George  du  Maurier  l 

SOCIAL  PICTORIAL  SATIRE.  Reminiscences  and  | 
Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the  Past  N 
Generation.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  g 
Ornamental,  $1  50.  jK 

THE  MARTIAN.  A Novel.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  ^ 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  75;  Three-quarter  fj 
Calf,  $3  50;  Three-quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  50. 
PETER  IBBETSON.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post  ^ 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50;  Three-quarter  Calf,  B 
$3  25  ; Three-quarter  Levant,  $4  25.  0 

TRILBY.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  ^ 
Ornamental,  $1  75;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $3  50;  Three-  $ 
quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4  50. 

A LEGEND  OF  CAMELOT.  Pictures  and  Verses.  H 
Oblong  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Full  Gilt,  $5  00.  M 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY.  About  100  Illustrations.  With  If 
an  Introduction,  by  W.  I).  Howells.  Oblong  4to,  B 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 2 50.  M 


THE  MARTIAN,  TRILBY,  and  PETER  IBBETSON.  ( InaBox .) 
Cloth,  $4  50 ; Three-quarter  Calf,  $9  50 ; Three-quarter  Crushed 
Levant,  $12  00. 
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WASHINGTON. 

May  2,  ISOS. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  the  cable  brings  from  un- 
official but  usually  trustworthy  sources  a statement  that 
Commodore  Dewey,  after  demolishing  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Manila,  is  shelling  the  shore 
defences  of  the  city.  It  is  further  said  that  the  British 
consul  has  gone  out  to  the  flag-ship  to  ascertain  from  the 
commodore  the  best  terms  he  is  willing  to  make  for  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Manila.  This  mission,  it  is  supposed,  was 
undertaken  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  residents  in 
Manila,  though  winked  at  by  the  Spanish  Governor-General, 
who  foresees  further  disaster  if  resistance  is  needlessly  pro- 
longed. hut  who  is  willing  to  save  the  national  pride  by 
any  subterfuge  which  will  throw  the  main  responsibility 
for  surrender  upon  other  than  Spanish  soldiers.  The 
news  has  set  Washington  wild  with  excitement. 

Not  a little  amusement  has  been  caused  in  Washington 
by  the  discovery  that  Lieutenant  Ramon  de  Carranza,  a 
naval  attache  of  the  late  Spanish  legation,  had  taken  of- 
fence at  the  testimony  given  by  Captain  Sigffiee  and  Con- 
sul-General Lee  concerning  the  Maine  disaster,  consider- 
ing it  a gross  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  had  challenged  both  gentlemen  to  mortal  com- 
bat. The  challenge  sent  to  Captain  Sigshee  reached  his 
address  after  he  had  left  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
his  ship,  and  was  opened  by  a member  of  his  family,  who, 
thinking  it  an  excellent  joke,  pasted  it  in  the  household 
scrap-book.  What  became  of  the  one  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  not  known.  As  the  period  of  eight  days  with- 
in which  the  challenged  parties  were  to  answer  has  passed, 
both  of  them  are  now  doubtless  posted  as  poltroons,  after 
the  most  approved  Spanish  version  of  the  cotie. 

The  third  change  in  President  McKinley’s  cabinet,  fore- 
shadowed in  my  letter  of  last  week,  occurred  on  April  26, 
when  the  President  nominated  William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio, 
for  Secretary  of  State,  to  succeed  John  Sherman,  resigned. 
Mr.  Day’s  place  as  Assistant  Secretary  has  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  The  choice  of  Professor  Moore  is  an  ex- 
traordinary compliment,  and  thoroughly  well  merited.  He 
is  a Democrat  who  served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  under 
Mr.  Bayard  during  the  first  Cleveland  administration. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  issued  a proclamation 
declaring  that  Spanish  vessels  in  our  ports  will  be  allow- 
ed in  our  waters  until  May  21  inclusive  for  loading  and 
departing.  Spanish  ships  met  at  sea  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  voyage  if  loaded  before  that  lime  in  the 
United  States.  Spanish  vessels  bound  for  this  country 
which  sailed  prior  to  April  21  tire  to  be  exempt  from  cap- 
ture, and  allowed  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  A neutral 
flag  is  to  protect  an  enemy’s  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

A bill  introduced  simultaneously  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hull  of  Iowa  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hawley  of  Con- 
necticut, for  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  and 
the  increase  of  its  strength  to  60,000  men  in  time  of  war, 
became  a law'  on  Tuesday.  The  Dingley  bill  to  issue 
emergency  bonds  and  raise  revenue  for  carrying  on  the 
war  was  antagonized  in  the  House  by  a substitute  offered 
by  the  Democrats,  proposing  the  levy  of  a tax  of  three 
per  cent,  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  §2000,  and  to  coin  the 
seigniorage  on  the  balance  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased 
by  the  Tre;isury  under  the  Sherman  act.  The  income  tax, 
it  was  suggested,  would  assure  1100,000,000  a year,  anil 
the  seigniorage  wotdd  coin  $42,000,000.  The  substitute 
was  defeated  by  a strict  party  vote,  aud,  after  a debate 
lasting  until  Friday,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
substantially  as  reported,  by  a vote  of  181  to  181. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday,  Secretary  Gage  ex- 
plained his  plan  for  making  the  new  bond  issue  popular. 
Applications  will  be  received  at  the  28,000  money-order 
post-offices,  as  well  as  at  the  national  banks,  and  straw  bid- 
ding will  be  shut  out  by  requiring  a deposit  of  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  each  bid.  It 
is  proposed  to  distribute  payments  on  the  bonds  over  four 
monthly  instalments,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of 
the  money  market;  and  the  amount  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion will  be  very  speedily  put  back  by  expenditures  on 
the  army  and  navy. 

The  War  Department  has  chartered  eight  large  steamers, 
of  an  average  capacity  of  about  2000  tons,  and  able  to  carry 
from  500  to  1200  passengers  each.  These  are  the  Olirette 
and  the  Flotilla  of  the  Plant  Line;  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company’s  Aramtas ; the  New  York  and  Texas  Compa- 
ny’s Comal  and  Malania;  The  Merchants’  and  Mariners’ 
vessels,  the  AUef/hany  anil  the  Herkxhire.  aud  the  Decatur 
Miller.  The  price  paid  for  these  vessels  is  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  for  the  thirty  days  for  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
gaged. The}'  will  be  used  to  transport  troops  for  the  first 
land  invasion  of  Cuba,  which  is  shortly  to  be  made  under 
General  Shatter  to  establish  a base  of  supplies  on  the 
Cuban  coast,  and  carry  arms,  munitions,  and  food  to  the 
insurgent  army,  with  which  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
for  military  co-operation. 

-/*  The  government  is  keeping  a very  strict  watch  upon 
private  correspondence  between  this  country  and  Spain 
and  Cuba.  All  letters  for  Spain  are  stopped  at  the  New 
York  post-office,  through  which  they  must  pass  in  getting 
out  of  this  country.  Postmasters  everywhere  have  been 
warned  by  the  P>>stmaster-Gcnerul  to  seize  letters  address- 
ed to  either  Spain  or  Cuba,  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
commandant  of  the  nearest  army  post,  who  is  to  open  and 

..read  them 

1 With  the  telegraph  similar  precautions  have  been  taken. 
No  private  cipher  messages,  or  messages  consisting  of  a 
single  word,  or  messages  written  in  other  languages  than 
French,  German,  aud  English,  are  permitted  to  pass  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  part  of  the  West  Indies. 

Captain  W.  .1.  Lloyd,  a telegraphic  expert  commis- 
sioned to  assist  in  the  work  of  equipping  a large  captive 
balloon  to  he  used  by  the  Navy  Department  in  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  Spanish  war-ships,  has  procured  in 
Chicago  a generator  capable  of  producing  from  850,000 
to  400.000  cubic  feet,  of  gas  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  will  be 
shipped  to  Governors  Island  at  once.  The  balloon  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  2500  feet,  and  will  be  held  by  a wire 
cable,  which  will  be  used  also  for  telegraphic  purposes. 
It  is  calculated  that,  on  a clear  dav,  with  powerful  glassed 
it  will  be  possible  to  scan  the  horizon  from  the  balloon  for 
a radius  of  titty  or  sixty  miles. 

Finally,  the  government,  has  ai  ranged  for  the  purchase 


of  several  hundred  homing  pigeons,  trained  to  make  long 
journeys  in  quick  time.  They  will  lie  used  in  connection 
with  the  signal  service.  Francis  E.  Lkupp. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 

Dayiirkak  at  Cumberland  Gap,  where  the  Kentucky 
feudsmen  are  rallying  to  the  call  of  a mountain  Congress- 
man; thence  slowly,  like  a wounded  snake,  between  the 
hills  and  through  a snow-storm  of  blossoming  dogwood, 
to  hear  in  civilization  at  Knoxville  that  screech  of  triumph 
over  the  capture  of  a pile  of  lumber,  and  to  pray  that,  if 
somebody  be  decreed  a sound  and  just  thrashing,  we  shall 
give  it  with  dignity  and  in  silence.  Knoxville  had  some 
cause,  to  be  sure.  Captain  Maynard  was  a Knoxville  man. 
Aud  yet  not  all  of  that  city  was  jubilant;  one  citizen 
was  pointed  out  to  me  who  was  not  happy.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  lumber,  also,  oddly  enough,  a Knoxville 
man. 

Swiftly,  then,  through  stations  thronged  with  eager 
countrymen,  into  river  valley  and  lowland,  and  at  sunset 
into  the  glory  of  a Southern  spring,  and — Chickamauga! 
Chickamauga,  where  certain  gallant  Americans  once  fierce- 
ly fought  certain  other  gallant  Americans  forward  and 
back  over  some  six  thousand  acres  of  creek-bottom  and 
wooded  hills,  and  where  Uncle  Sam  to-day  is  pitching 
tents  for  his  war-children— children,  too,  of  those  old  ene- 
mies, but  really  now  to  fight  together,  and  ns  near  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  as  the  modern  line  of  battle  will  allow. 

That  night  in  Chattanooga;  on  the  streets  gray  slouch- 
ed hats  everywhere — hats  with  little  brass  crosses  that 
were  not  symbols  of  religion,  crossed  rifles,  crossed  sabres, 
tiny  crossed  cannon;  meu  with  the  red  cross  of  the  hos- 
pital service  on  their  sleeves;  troopers  with  big  pistols 
and  belts  of  big  gleaming  cartridges;  soldiers  white  and 
black;  soldiers  everywhere,  some  swaggeriug  and  ogling 
and  loud  of  voice,  but  nearly  all  quiet,  orderly,  well-be- 
haved. 

Thronging  the  hotel  lobbies,  the  officers  in  uniform — the 
same  slouched  hats,  but  severely  plain ; the  same  symbols, 
but  braided  on  the  coat  collar  in  gold  ; the  same  legs,  but 
striped  with  yellow,  with  white,  and  with  red;  the  gray 
veterans  of  horse,  of  infantry,  of  artillery;  company  of- 
ficers in  from  the  Western  service,  quiet  young  men  with 
strong  bronzed  faces  and  keen  eyes,  renewing  old  friend- 
ships aud  swapping  experiences  on  the  plains.  Subalterns 
down  to  the  last  graduating  class  from  West  Point,  eager 
young  fellows  with  slim  waists,  and  nothing  to  swap  yet 
other  than  memories  of  the  old  school  on  the  Hudson. 
And  none  garrulous  of  their  senior  officers  save  in  loyal 
praise,  and  none  other  than  modest  and  beautifully  ret- 
icent about  their  own  past  deeds,  and  the  deeds  to  be 
done  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Sunday  there  was  a general 
movement  to  Chickamauga  from  General  Brooke  down — 
from  town  and  hotel  to  tents  in  the  old  camping  ground; 
and  Sunday  was  a vast  local  holiday  for  a swarm  of  curi- 
ous civilians  to  the  same  spot;  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around : on  train,  farm-wagon,  spring- wagon,  buggy,  horse- 
back, foot;  on  bicycle,  iii  open  landau,  carriage,  cart;  in 
express  - wagons,  baggage- wagons,  omnibuses;  in  barges' 
with  projecting  additions  and  other  land  craft  beyond 
classification  or  description.  And  the  people!  Rich 
whites,  whites  well-to-do,  and  poor  white  trash;  good 
country  folks,  valley-farmers,  farmers  from  spurs  aud 
table-lands;  subjects  from  the  “Kingdom  of  Dude”; 
Craddock’s  mountaineers  and  Harris’s  crackers  ; darkies; 
and  the  motley  feminine  horde  that  the  soldier  draws 
the  world  over— all  moving  along  a road  between  Look- 
out on  the  right  and  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  left,  and 
interspersed  here  and  there  witii  a clanking  troop  of  horse 
or  a rumbling  battery  — all  anxious  to  look  upon  these 
long-neglected  war-children  who  seem  now  in  a fair  way 
to  come  to  their  own  at  last.  And  the  darkies— how  they 
flocked  and  how  they  stared  at  their  soldier  brethren 
with  pathetic  worship,  unspeakable  admiration,  and,  now 
and  then,  with  a resentment  that  was  most  curious!  And 
how  these  dusky  sons  of  Mars  drank  deep  into  their  broad 
nostrils  the  incense  thus  wafted  them  from  hedge  and 
highway! 

All  day  troops  were  arriving  and  all  day  little  villages 
of  canvas  were  springing  out  of  the  green  earth — old- 
fashioned  army  tents  for  the  officers  and  marked  bv  flut- 
tering guidons;  conical  walled  tents,  a modification  of 
the  Sibley  tent,  that  holds  sixteen  men  of  infantry  or  six- 
teen troopers  lying  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  and  with 
heads  out  like  a covey  of  partridges;  and  “cunning  lit- 
tle” shelter  tents — “dog  tents,”  as  the  soldiers  call  them 
— all  of  them  laid  out  in  streets,  which,  in  the  camp  of  the 
trooper,  were  distinguished  by  a row  of  horses  tethered  to 
a long  rope  that  runs  from  stake  to  stake  in  front  of  the 
while  wigwams — an  idea,  I understand,  that  was  borrowed 
from  the  Indians. 

Cannon  and  caisson  took  position  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  park  under  Majors  Lancaster  und  Dillenbeek,  of 
the  Fourth  Artillery  and  the  First,  respectively;  the  in- 
fantry gathered  on  the  southern  limits  under  Colonel 
Burt  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Colonel  Bates  of  the  Second; 
while  the  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Sumner  of  the  Sixth  and 
Colonel  Henry  of  the  Tenth,  took  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween. At  least  this  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  broad  plan 
of  encampment.  Later  arrivals  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
took  very  many  exceptions  in  favor  of  better  ground. 
Sunday  was  a day  of  rest.  Monday  everybody  got  ready 
f<>r  work.  Tuesday  everybody  tried  to  keep  dry.  Work 
beg  in  in  earnest  Wednesday.  John  Fox,  Jr. 


THE  WAR  DREAMS. 

At  the  place  far  from  Washiugtou  where  the  gray, 
stripped  war-ships  swing  on  the  tide,  and  toward  which 
the  troop-trains  hurry,  there  is  no  thought  of  peace.  The 
slime  is  a dusty,  smelly  bit  of  sandy  coral,  and  the  houses 
in  this  town  are  built  like  snare-drums;  they  are  dismal 
thoroughly,  and  the  sun  makes  men  sweat,  and  wish  to 
God  they  were  somewhere  else. 

But  the  men  in  the  blue  uniforms  are  young,  and  Ma- 
dame Beaulieu,  who  keeps  the  restaurant,  strives  to  please, 
so  it  eiime  to  pass  that  I attended  one  of  these  happy-go- 
lucky  banquets.  The  others  were  artillery  officers,  men 
from  off  the  ships,  with  a little  sprinkle  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry just  for  salt.  They  were  brothers,  aud  yellow- 
jack — hellish  heat— bullets,  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
mixed  up  in  a mass  of  exploding  iron  had  been  discounted 


long -back  in  their  schoolboy  days  perhaps.  Yet  they 
are  not  without  sentiment,  and  are  not  even  callous  to  ail 
these,  rr  will  be  seen,  though  men  are  different  and  dr> 
not  think  alike — less,  even,  when  they  dream. 

“ Do  you  know,  I had  a dream  last  night,”  said  a naval 
officer. 

“ 80  did  I.” 

“So  did  1,"  was  chornssed  by  the  others. 

“ Well,  well!”  I said.  ” Tel fyour  dreams.  Mr.  II , 

begin.” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing  much.  I dreamed  that  I wt- 
rich  and  old,  and  hnd  a soft,  stomach,  and  I very  mini, 
did  not  want  to  die.  It  was  a curious  sort  of  feeling,  this 
very  old  aud  rich  business,  since  I am  neither,  nor  even 
now  do  I want  to  die,  which  part  was  true  in  my  dream. 

“ I thought  I was  standing  on  the  bluffs  overlooking 
the  Nile.  I saw  people  skating,  when  suddenly  number* 
of  hippopotamuses  — great  masses  of  them — broke  up 
through  the  ice  and  began  swallowing  the  people.  Thi* 
was  awfully  real  to  me.  I even  saw  Mac  there  go  do  we 
one  big  throat  as  easily  as  a cocktail.  Then  they  cairn 
at  me  in  a solid  wall.  I was  crazed  with  fear  — I fled. 
I could  not  run;  but  coming  suddenly  on  a pile  of  old 
railroad  iron,  1 quickly  made  a bicycle  out  of  two  car- 
wheels,  and  flew.  A young  hippo  more  agile  than  the 
rest  made  himself  a bike  also,  and  we  scorched  on  over 
the  desert.  My  strength  failed;  I despaired  and  scream 
ed — then  I woke  up.  Begad,  this  waiting  and  wailing  in 
this  fleet  is  surely  doing  things  to  me!” 

The  audience  laughed,  guyed,  aud  said  let’s  have  some 
more  dreams,  and  other  things.  This  dream  followed  the 
other  things,  and  he  who  told  it  was  an  artillery  man ; 

" My  instincts  got  tangled  up  with  one  of  those  K.-v 
West  shrimp  salads,  I reckon;  but  war  lias  no  terrors  f.’r 
a man  who  has  been  through  my  last  midnight  battle.  I 
dreamed  I was  superintending  two  big  12  - inch  gut* 
which  were  firing  on  an  enemy’s  fleet.  I do  not  know 
where  this  was.  We  got  out  of  shot,  but  we  seemed  m 
have  plenty  of  powder.  The  fleet  kept  coming  on,  and  I 
had  to  do  something,  so  I put  an  old  superannuated  sir 
geant  in  the  gun.  He  pleaded,  but  I said  he  was  old.  tLr 
case  was  urgent,  it  did  not  matter  how  one  died  for  hi* 
country,  etc. — so  we  put  the  dear  old  sergeant  in  the  gun 
and  fired  him  at  the  fleet.  Then  the  battle  became  lift! 

I loaded  soldiers  in  the  guns  and  fired  them  out  to  sc* 
until  I had  no  more  soldiers.  Then  I began  firing  citi- 
zens. I ran  out  of  citizens.  But  there  were  Congo-*- 
men  around  somewhere  there  in  my  dreams,  and  1 hough 
they  made  speeches  of  protest  to  me  under  the  five -min 
ute  rule,  I promptly  loaded  them  in,  and  touched  them  iff 
in  their  turn.  The  fleet  was  pretty  hard-looking  by  thi* 
time,  hut  still  in  the  ring.  I could  see  the  foreign  sailor* 
picking  pieces  of  Congressmen  from  around  the  breech- 
blocks, and  the  officers  were  brushing  their  clothes  with 
their  handkerchiefs.  I was  about  to  give  up,  when  I 
thought  of  the  Key  West  shrimp  salad.  One  walked  con 
veniently  up  to  me,  and  I loaded  her  in.  With  a last  con- 
vulsive yank  I pulled  the  lock-string,  and  the  fleet  wu> 
gone  with  my  dream.” 

“ How  do  cavalrymen  dream.  Mr.  B ?”  was  asked  ■ 

a yellow-leg. 

“Oh,  our  dreams  are  all  strictly  professional,  too.  1 
was  out  with  my  troop,  being  drilled  by  a big  fat  officer 
011  an  enormous  horse.  He  was  very  red-faced,  and  «t»zv 
with  rage  at  us.  He  yelled  like  one  of  those  siren- whist  h-\ 
out  there  in  the  fleet. 

“ He  said  we  were  cowards  and  would  not  fight.  So  L 
had  a stout  picket-fence  made,  about  six  feet  high.  :>w( 
then,  forming  us  in  line,  he  said  no  cavalry  was  any  go  .a 
which  could  be  stopped  by  any  obstacle.  Mind  you,  lie 
yelled  it  at  us  like  the  siren.  He  said  the  Spaniards 
would  not  pay  any  attention  to  such  cowards.  Then  he 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  and  we  flew  into  the  feme 
We  rode  at  the  fence  pell-mell — into  it  dashed  our  horse* 
while  we  sabred  and  shouted.  Behind  us  now  came 
big  colonel— very  big  he  was  now,  with  great  red  wiia* 
— saying,  above  all  the  din,  ‘ You  shall  never  come  hack— 
you  shall  never  come  back!’  and  I was  squeezes!  tighter 
aud  tighter  by  him  up  to  this  fence  until  I awoke T as. i 
noiv  I have  changed  my  cocktail  to  a plain  vermouth." 

When  appealed  to,  the  infantry  officer  tapped  the  table 
with  his  knife  thoughtfully:  “My  dream  was  not  so  tmaie 
it.  was  a moral  strain;  but  I suffered  greatly  while  it  lasted. 
Somehow  I was  in  command  of  a company  of  raw  reci  nil*, 
and  was  in  some  trendies  which  we  were  const  rue:  in.: 
underfire.  My  recruits  were  not  like  soldiers — they  wee 
uot  young  men.  They  were  past  middle  age,  mo.-th  f r 
and  many  had  white  side  whiskers  after  the  fashion  of  tie 
funny  papers  when  they  draw  banker  types.  1 bad  a tm.n 
shot,  and  the  recruits  all  got  around  me;  they  were  plead- 
ing and  crying  to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 

“ Now  1 never  bad  anything  in  the  world  but  mv  pav, 
and  am  pretty  well  satisfied  as  men  go  in  the  world.  i<u: 
I suppose  the  American  does  not  breathe  who  is  averse 1 
possessing  great  wealth  himself;  so  when  one  man  sail 
lie  would  give  me  $1,000,000  in  gold  if  I would  let  h 
go,  I stopped  to  think  Here  is  where  I suffered  so  kev 
ly.  I wanted  the  million,  hut  I did  not  want  to  let  him  g. 

“Then  these  men  came  up,  one  after  the  ot  her,  ami  . 
fered  me  varying  sums  of  money  to  he  allowed  t o run  ao.v. 
—and  specious  arguments  in  favor  of  the  same.  I w;i- 
uow  in  agony.  D— u it!  that  company  was  woith  man 
a hundred  million  dollars  to  me  if  1 would  let  them  i.-A 
themselves  off.  I held  out,  but  the  strain  was  h.urib’. 
Then  they  began  to  offer  me  their  daughters — they  eai-j 
had  photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  American  girls— 
dozens  and  dozens  of  American  girls,  each  one  of\\iii.  1; 
was  a ‘peach.’  Say.  fellows,  I could  stand  the  inilli-  n* 
I never  did  ‘gig’  on  the  money,  but  I took  the  ph  1 
graphs,  said,  ‘Give  me  your  girls,  and  pull  your  freight" 
and  my  compnriy  disappeared  instantly.  I)o  you  ldaim 
a man  stationed  in  Key  West  for  it — do  yon,  fellows?  ' 

“Not  by  a <1 d sight!”  sang  the  company,  on  its 

feet. 

“ Well,  you  old  marine,  what  did  you  dream?"’ 

“ My  digestion  is  so  good  that  my  dreams  have  n<>  red 
fire  in  them.  I seldom  do  dream;  but-  last  uight,  it  sc*  n > 
to  me,  I recall  having  a wee  bit  of  a dream.  I don't  kn  ,w 
that  I can  describe  it,  but  I was  looking  very  intent lv  a 
wet  spot  ou  the  breast  of  a blue  uniform  coat  1 t b.'.ug: 
they  were  tears— woman’s  tears.  1 don’t  know  whether  1; 
was  a dream  or  whether  I really  did  see  it.” 

“ Oh,  d — n your  dreams!”  said  the  Doctor.  ••  \y&g  i* 
that  bloody  old  Congress  doing  from  last  reports?" 

Frederic  Remington. 
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Travelers 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
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VICI 

Leather 

Dressing 


In  Diseases  of  Women 


Lengthens  the  life  of 
leather — acts  as  a preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a polish. 
Keeps  a new  shoe  from 
looking  old — makes  an 
old  shoe  look  new.  The  i 
result  of  many  years’  I 
study  of  leather  pecu-  Ij 
liarities.  For  men’s,  wo-  fi 
men’s,  and  children’s  nil 
shoes.  Sold  by  all  M 
dealers.  Made  by  the  J/v, 
makers  of  the  famous  Hilv!1, 
Vlcl  Kid,  famous  for  muif 
its  durability  and 
softness  wherever 
shoes  arc  worn. 

An  Illustrated 

book  about  tlio  /y-Wm 

wear  an.]  euro  *3 

of  shoes 
mailed  free. 

Philadelphia,’ 


The  late  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

The  Father  of  Gynaecology,  a short  while  before  his  death , wrote  : 
“ I have  used  in  my  practice  the  Water  of  Spring  No.  2 of  the  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs, 
>f  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  for  several  years  past,  and  have,  In  many  cases,  found  it 
lighly  beneficial.” 

Or.  Wm.T.  Howard,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Univ. 

of  Maryland,  referring  to  Spring  No.  1,  endorses  these  Waters  in  the  highest  terms 

“ In  all  the  affections  peculiar  to  women  that  are  remedial  at  all  by  mineral 
vaters  and  adds  as  follows  : ‘‘If  I were  called  upon  to  state  from  what  mineral  waters 
have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  unmistakable  amount  of  good  accrue,  in  the 
argest  number  of  cases  in  a general  way,  I would  unhesitatingly  say,  the  Buffalo 
-ithia  Springs,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  Va.” 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  ex-President  of  the  Aledical  Society  of  Virginia  : 

“ In  many  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  especially  in  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
Monthly  Function,  where  un-  I imam  UI»vir<n  may  be  regarded 

onnected  with  organic  disease,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  as  wellnigh  a 
Specific.” 

Deorge  Halsted  Boyland,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Paris,  France,  Member  of  the 

Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris: 
‘‘My  expe-  Durrai  a ■ nuna  Ufiimni  convinces  me  that  Buffalo 

ience  with  the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  Lithia  is  perhaps  more  than 

my  other  water  in  the  world  a specific  for  diseases  of  the  female  pelvic  organs, 
is  a regulator  of  disturbed  conditions  of  the  monthly  function,  1 know  of  noth- 
ng  at  all  comparable  to  it.” 

Buffalo  lithia  water  Pamphlet  on  application. 

ipringB  open  for  Guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  January  1,  1898. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 


ASSETS. 

Heal  Estate, $1,994,465.31 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank,  - - - 1 ,355,4 1 2.83 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  real  estate,  5,906,610.72 
Interest  accrued  but  not  due,  - - 227,730  38 

Loans  on  collateral  security,  - - 945,400.94 

Loans  on  this  Company’s  Policies,  • 1,106,580.51 

Deferred  Life  Premiums,  - - - 299,990.19 

Prems.  due  and  unreported  on  Life  Policies,  228,118.75 
United  States  Bonds,  - 14,000.00 

State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds,  - 3,612,646.78 

Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  - - - 4,664,205.75 

Bank  stocks, 1,064,047.00 

Other  stocks  and  bonds,  - - - 1,449,455.00 


Total  Assets, 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve,  4 per  cent.,  Life  Department, 
Reserve  for  Re  insurance,  Accident  Dei 
Present  value,  Instalment  Life  Policies 
Reserve  for  Claims  resisted  for  Emplo> 
Losses  unadjusted,  - 
Life  Premiums  paid  in  advance,  - 
Special  Reserve  for  unpaid  taxes,  rents, 


1847, 


Total  Liabilities, 


Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,035.1  2 
Surplus  to  Stockholders,  - - $2,722,635.12 


STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 


IKTMENT. 

$01,882,210.00 
in  1897,  14,507.240.00 
e Annuity  Plan  is  entered 
of  as  required  by  law. 
n 1897.  1,235,585.30 


' Silver  Plate  that  Wears. 

Made  in  artistic  and  original 
patterns  only.  Your  spoons, 
forks,  etc.,  will  be  correct  in 
every  way  if  they  are 


. k D[»  Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health' 
IV  giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
\f  j or  address 

W The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

ijr  To  more  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
ML/  anypointin  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
i ng  an  express  office,  one  assorted  cate  containing  twelve  bottles 
| as  follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age.  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


at  the  commuted  value  tlier 
Returned  to  Policy-holders 
Returned  to  Policy-  holders : 


Accident  Department. 

Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897,  15,61 1 

Whole  number  Accident  Claims  paid,  307,990 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  in  1897,  $1,381,906.81 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,2 1 ,2 10,095.96 
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Rogers 
Bros r.” 


Returned  to  Policy-holders 
Returned  to  Policy-holders  i 


On  Tea  Sets,  Tureens,  Etc., 
the  same  degree  of  quality  is 
stamped 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E MORRIS,  Ass’t  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 
J.  II.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  and  Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Counsel. 


OCEAN  and  SOUND 
FIELD  and  FOREST 


LAKES  and  BAYS 
HILLS  and  VALES 


DUST  PROOF 
WATER  PROOF 
POSITIVE 

g action. 

'■  CATALOGUE 

A . '*** 


all  are  found  in  nature’s  best  form, 
furnishing  perfect  conditions  for  every 


financial 


Sport  and  Pleasure  Rest  or  Recreation 
Good  Air  Good  Water  Good  Roads 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co, 


land  ideal 


JSold  by  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere^ 


HAPPY  HOMES 


•ery  grade  of  income,  can  be  found 


CYCLOMETERS^* 

VEEDER  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


tTrapelers’ 
Xettersof  (Li*e6it 


The  wastes  others  have  in  scatter- 
ing their  energies  over  half  a dozen 
models  we  save  to  you  by  making 
but  one  model  of  the  wonderful  ’98 


Frequent  and  efficient  trai 


y\[averley 

Bicycles 


LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD 


Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST..  K.  C. 


The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefully  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A marvel  of  compactness 
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This  Payer  mil  be  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  ISO  1.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  will  follow  the  Army  and  Nary,  and 
notable  Events  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  will  be  accu- 
rately portrayed. 
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Poultney  Bigelow,  wfto  has  just  completed  a Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harper’s  Weekly  on  a Bicycle , will  contribute 
a Series  of  Articles,  beginning  next  week,  on  the  popular 
Sentiment  in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War. 


IF  one  isto  judge  of  French  sentiment  toucliingtlie 
United  States  from  the  Paris  journals,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  traditional  friendship 
between  the  two  republics  is  of  the  hollowest  sort. 
More  than  that,  it  is  apparently  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  republicans  though  they  may  call 
themselves,  are  more  the  friends  of  a mediaeval  mon- 
archy whose  cruelty  and  barbarism  have  shocked 
the  civilized  world  than  they  are  of  the  only  re- 
public, except  Switzerland,  which  has  yet  attained  a 
stable  position  in  the  world.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  chief  among  the  political  problems 
of  France  is  still  that  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  republic.  The  French  newspapers,  however, 
do  not  necessarily  represent  French,  or  even  Pari- 
sian. public  sentiment.  They  are  owned  bv  money- 
lenders, and  controlled  by  the  owners  of  Spanish 
bonds;  they  are  vile  and  venal,  and  are  the  models 
of  the  yel  lowest  of  our  own  yellow  journals.  Hard- 
ly a word  that  appears  in  them  is  trustworthy. 
But  beyond  these  sensational  newspapers  there 
seems  to  be  in  France  an  antipathy  to  this  country 
which  needs  explanation.  Probably  it  is  felt,  as  it 
is  manifested,  by  those  who  are  offended  by  the 
native  bad  manners  of  a democracy;  and  this  feel- 
ing against  bad  manners  is  exaggerated  in  Paris, 
because  the  manners  of  democratic  France  are  as 
much  worse  than  the  manners  of  democratic  Amer- 
ica as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  truth  is  prob- 
ably that  dignified  and  intelligent  Frenchmen  have 
come  to  hate  democracy  generally,  by  reason  of  the 
antics  of  French  socialists  and  other  French  demo- 
crats. Therefore  some  intelligent  and  reputable 
papers  like  the  Temps  break  out  against  us  in  v 1 i- 
fication,  and  even  some  officers  of  the  navy  indulge 
in  criticisms  of  our  own  service,  because  they  do 
not  like  to  believe  that  the  navy  of  a democratic 
power  can  be  a strong  one. 

The  victory  which  was  gained  by  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Dew- 
ey, over  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  on  the  1st  of 
May  was  to  have  been  expected— that  is,  a victory 
was  to  have  been  expected,  because  our  fleet  was 
not  only  much  heavier  than  the  Spanish  fleet,  both 
in  tonnage  and  in  arms,  but,  as  all  the  world  knows 
outside  of  Spain  and  France,  our  men  are  indi- 
vidually better  gunners,  while  our  officers  have  a 
very  much  larger  intelligence  and  training  than 
the  officers  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Commodore 
Dewey's  victory,  however,  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  was  ever  achieved 
by  the  American  navy.  With  characteristic  Amer- 
ican self-respect,  and  faith  in  himself  and  in  his 
ships  and  personnel , he  went  into  a dangerous  har- 
bor in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  navigated  its  shal- 
lows successfully,  engaged  there  in  a contest  against 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  forts,  and  by  hard  and  brill- 
iant fighting,  described  in  the  French  papers  as 
‘‘  fierce,”  annihilated  the  fleet  and  silenced  the 
forts.  It  is  a victory  of  which  every  American 
will  be  proud,  and  one  which  will  make  the  name 
of  Commodore  Dewey  a familiar  household  word, 
like  the  names  of  Decatur,  Hull,  Preble,  and 
FaRRAGUT.  We  cannot  refrain  from  republishing 
the  glowing  and  deserved  tribute  paid  by  a British 
naval  officer  of  distinction  to  Commodore  Dewey 
and  his  officers  and  men.  Vice-Admiral  Colomb 
said: 

I doubt  if  tbere  ever  was  such  an  extraordinary  illns- 
ation  of  Ihe  intliienee  <>f  sea  power.  A superior  fleet  lias 
attacked  and  beaten  a Spanish  fleet  Supported  by  batter- 
ies, and,  it  now  appears,  it  passed  those  batteries  and  has 
taken  up  an  unassailable  position  off  Manila. 

The  boldness  of  the  Arnericau  commander  is  beyond 


question.  Henceforth  he  must  be  placed  in  the  Valhalla 
of  great  naval  commanders.  Nothing  can  detract  from 
the  dash  and  vigor  of  the  American  exploit,  or  dim  the 
glory  which  Dewey  lias  shed  upon  the  American  navy. 

“What  will  be  done  with  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands?” is  a proposition  which  we  are  beginning  to 
discuss,  a little  prematurely,  perhaps.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  our  occupation  of  the  islands 
will  he  purely  military,  and  their  future  owner- 
ship will  depend  entirely  upon  the  terms  fixed  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  war  will  be  ter- 
minated. Whether  they  shall  be  ours  or  not,  it 
may  not  be  unwise  to  consider  in  advance  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  shall  again  be  Spain's. 
As  we  have  already  said,  we  are  not  seeking  terri- 
tory or  gains  of  any  material  kind  in  this  war.  If 
the  war  is  to  go  on  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
begun,  we  must  come  out  of  it  with  clean  hands  in 
this  respect.  But  every  nation  going  into  war  in 
a just  cause  has  a right  to  demand  and  to  exact 
security  for  the  future.  That  our  cause  is  a just 
one  must  now  be  assumed  by  every  American. 
The  war  must  be  conducted  upon  that  theory.  So 
far  as  the  cost  of  a reasonable  resistance  by  Spain 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  country 
is  desirous  of  exacting  indemnity  for  it;  but  if 
there  is  to  be  any  “last  ditch”  about  Spain’s  re- 
sistance, if  her  honor  is  not  to  be  satisfied  until 
she  has  put  us  to  an  enormous  expense  and  has 
practically  driven  our  commerce  off  the  seas,  then 
we  may  well  think  of  insisting  upon  a material  in- 
demnity, and  upon  a valuable  security  against  the 
future.  If  the  Philippines  are  ours  to  do  with  as 
we  will,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
retained  as  a colony  of  this  country,  because  we 
have  no  machinery  for  colonial  government,  and 
any  attempt  to  provide  one  will  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  problems  of  our  politics,  and  indefinite- 
ly postpone  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  at 
home  which  demand  the  undivided  attention  of 
our  public  men.  But  it  may  be  quite  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  dispose  of  the  Philippines  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a power 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  which,  in  turn,  will 
pay  for  them  a sum  sufficient  to  recompense  us  for 
some  of  the  expenditures  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  having  the  same  experience 
with  ambitious  politicians  who  want  to  command 
troops  that  Lincoln  had  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
but  he  is  meeting  his  problem  better.  Certainly 
the  appointment  of  Generals  Lee,  Wheeler,  Wil- 
son, and  Sewell  cannot  be  criticised  on  the  score 
of  their  lack  of  military  experience.  They  are  all 
old  and  tried  soldiers  with  excellent  records,  while 
General  Lee's  services  in  Cuba  made  his  com- 
mission almost  inevitable.  The  appointment  of 
these  old  officers,  and  the  promotion  of  a number 
of  regular  officers  to  major  and  brigadier  general- 
ships in  the  volunteer  service,  are  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  McKinley's  declaration  that  political 
and  social  influences  are  not  to  control  in  the  se- 
lection of  commanding  officers  for  the  forces  in  the 
field,  but  that  experience  and  skill  are  to  govern. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  manifested  in 
some  States  to  insist  that  officers  of  the  regular 
army  shall  not  command  any  part  of  the  vol- 
unteer forces  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  has  a body 
of  well -trained  and  educated  officers,  taught  at 
West  Point  to  command  troops,  experienced  in 
their  trade,  so  far  as  experience  can  be  obtained 
in  time  of  peace,  while  some  of  them  have  had 
experience  in  actual  conflict.  The  older  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army  should  be  put  in  com- 
mand of  troops,  and  no  one  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  a brigade  or  of  a division  who  has  not 
had  military  training.  If  the  government  is 
not  to  utilize  our  regular  army  officers  in  this 
way,  why  are  West  Point  and  a regular  army 
organization  maintained?  The  efforts  of  leading 
politicians  to  secure  commands  of  troops,  because 
they  are  influential  in  their  neighborhoods  and 
States,  are  not  patriotic  efforts  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  They  are  efforts  to  gain  distinction 
for  those  who  have  not  earned  it,  and  whose  ap- 
pointments as  brigadier  and  major  generals  would 
be  a serious  detriment  to  the  army  and  country. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Commodore  Dewey 
upon  the  Spanish  people  seems  extraordinary  to 
American  and  English  minds,  but  it  is,  after  all, 
not  astonishing  when  the  character  and  vast  igno- 
rance of  the  race  are  considered.  The  Spanish 
people  felt  confident  of  their  ability  to  defeat  us 
wherever  and  whenever  they  met  us.  Notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  their  navy,  the  disor- 
der of  their  army  and  of  their  finances,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States  as  a power,  based  as  it 
is  upon  profound  ignorance  of  us,  is  supreme. 
Therefore  they  have  gone  mad  over  their  defeat. 
They  are  threatening  the  government  of  the  Queen 


Regent  and  the  King,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
Spanish  government  is  nearly  as  much  in  danger 
from  the  madness  of  the  Spanish  populace  as  from 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
evident  that  the  present  dynasty  is  doomed.  The 
little- King  will  never  reign.  His  mother  and  he, 
if  they  escape  with  their  lives,  will  have  to  retire 
to  Austria,  his  mother’s  country,  and  Spain  will  be 
ruled  either  by  Don  Carlos  or  by  the  Socialists. 
Immediately  this  is  most  unfortunate,  but  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  if  Spain  is  ever  to  secure  a 
stable  government,  and  the  prosperity  that  its  nat- 
ural resources  warrant,  there  must  be  first  a gen- 
eral crash.  It  is  a great  pity  that  tbere  is  sucb  a 
total  lack  of  common-sense  and  common  prudence 
in  the  Spanish  character.  People  who  are  capable 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  clearly  would,  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  Spaniards  now  find  them- 
selves, yield  and  stop  the  war;  but  the  Spaniards 
insist  upon  being  killed  and  destroyed  after  cer- 
tain heroic  or  mock-heroic  death-throes,  with  the 
result  of  threatening  a drawn-out  war  with  the 
United  States  and  continued  danger  that  hostilities 
will  break  out  in  Europe. 

Governor  Black,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
done  unusually  well  at  this  session  of  the  Legisla 
ture,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  any  sign  that  he 
gives  of  a desire  to  break  the  old  partnership  be- 
tween Choker  and  Platt.  It  was  with  great  plea- 
sure that  we  learned  of  his  permitting  the  Eldridge 
railroad  bill  to  fail  for  lack  of  his  signature.  This 
railroad  bill  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  sur- 
face railroads  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  community.  It  permitted  the 
laying  of  four  tracks  in  Amsterdam  Avenue.  It 
revived  a number  of  dead  charters  in  the  suburbs, 
and,  more  than  all,  it  changed  the  law  of  evidence 
so  that,  if  it  had  become  a law,  the  companies 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  show  their  privi- 
leges in  defence  of  the  charge  that  they  were  in- 
vading the  streets  without  right.  The  burden  of 
proof  was  thrown  upon  the  property- -owners,  and, 
generally,  the  bill  provided  large  aud  liberal  facili- 
ties for  street-grabbing  by  surface  railroads,  and 
for  the  overthrow  of  safeguards  which  the  new 
charter  is  supposed  to  have  thrown  about  the 
streets  of  the  greater  city.  In  permitting  this  bill 
to  die,  Governor  Black  has  not  only  performed  a 
service  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  has  struck  a 
blow  at  the  bosses,  who  live  mainly  upon  their 
power  to  sell  just  such  favors  as  were  contemplated 
by  this  measure  to  corporations  that  are  willing 
to  buy  them. 

T1IE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  “OPEN 
DOCK.” 

IT  seems  to  be  thought  that  we  are  facing  new  in- 
ternational problems,  aud  that  the  republic  of 
Washington  is  about  to  abandon  or  qualify  per- 
manently the  advice  of  Washington  as  to  its  prop- 
er relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  we  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  a war  which  is  actually  in  conflict  with  our  his- 
torical and  traditionary  attitude;  which,  if  not  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  is,  in  fact, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  framers 
and  expounders  of  that  doctrine,  because,  at  least, 
of  our  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other and  friendly  country.  Whether  that  inter- 
ference is  justifiable  on  other  grounds  is  another 
question  which  lias  been  settled.  We  are  at  war 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  cruelty  and  barbarity  prac- 
tised by  Spain  upon  hercolonists  in  Cuba,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  Americans  to  do  but  to  struggle  har- 
moniously and  vigorously  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that.  The  question  whether  or  not  we  shall  hence- 
forth, and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  step,  adopt 
new  relations  to  the  world  is  one  that  is  pressing 
upon  us.  Mr.  Olney  has  asserted  that  we  must 
abandon  our  deliberately  chosen  isolation ; that  we 
must  bear  our  part  and  perform  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  us  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
family  of  nations;  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  Washington's  day,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
important  changes,  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  our  proper  international  attitude,  is  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  United  States — a fact  which 
meets  an  argument  that  was  of  great  force  in  de- 
termining Washington  to  advise  his  countrymen 
against  entangling  alliances. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  those  who  ad- 
vise us  to  take  an  active  and  aggressive  part  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  because  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Olney  and  Captain  Mahan,  are  indefinite. 
They  talk  from  out  the  shadows  of  what  they 
vaguely,  call  our  international  duties,  or.  when 
they  are  most  practical,  they  dwell  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  our  commercial  interests.  They 
are  difficult  to  comprehend;  but  what  is  evident  is 
that  a strong  and  promising  effort  is  being  made 
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to  tempt  the  United  States  into  that  family  of  na- 
tions which  for  nearly  a generation  have  been 
arming  themselves  against  a possible  conflict— a 
conflict  which  is  perhaps  being  stirred  up  by 
the  war  now  in  progress  between  ourselves  and 
Spain.  This,  at  least,  is  clear,  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  if  we  yield  to  the  temptation  we  must  enter 
the  family  as  the  friend  of  Great  Britain.  This 
consideration  makes  the  temptation  very  attractive 
to  a good  many  sensible  American  minds  that  are 
not  at  all  moved  by  sentiment,  but  that  recognize 
that  Great  Britain  is  our  only  European  friend  in 
the  present  emergency;  that  all  the  other  Conti- 
nental powers  are  bitterly  hostile  to  us;  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain are  practically  the  same. 

Before  we  go  further  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  possibly  starting,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
in  its  true  light  the  proposition  that  is  made  to  the 
country.  There  is  no  danger,  of  course,  that  we 
shall  make  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  because 
the  two  peoples  are  of  the  same  race,  or  because  they 
speak  the  same  language,  or  because  their  notions 
touching  civil  liberty  are  the  same.  A good  deal 
could  be  written  and  said  to  show  that,  substan- 
tially, we  are  not  of  the  same  race,  and  that  a very 
large  percentage  of  our  population  speak  English 
with  an  accent,  or  come  from  parents  who  do  not, 
or  who  did  not,  speak  it  at  all.  And  this  may  be 
entirely  consistent,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
fact  that  the  dominating  influence  here  is  Ameri- 
can of  the  kind  that  receives  its  inspiration  from 
English  ancestry  and  English  history.  Being  that, 
whatever  alliance  we  may  make  with  Great  Britain 
will  be  for  the  advancement  of  our  own  interests, 
in  consideration  of  what  we  may  do  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  No  other  alliance  would 
be  real  or  mutually  beneficial.  We  are  invited, 
then,  into  the  family  of  nations— that  is,  of  nations 
having  probable  belligerent  relations— as  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  We  are  to  help  maintain  the  policy  of  the 
“open  door,”  a policy  which  is  now  peculiarly 
British,  and  in  behalf  of  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  has  said  that  England  would  contend  in 
China  to  the  point  of  incurring  war. 

To  this  point  in  our  history  we  have  been  con- 
sistent in  tbe  maintenance  of  our  isolation.  We 
have  refused  to  participate  either  in  the  burdens 
and  responsibilites  or  in  the  profits  and  privileges 
of  free  international  intercourse.  Our  policy  has 
been  to  make  war  upon  the  very  commerce  and  the 
very  principle  which  we  are  now  asked  to  help 
maintain  and  extend.  Even  in  the  existing  emer- 
gency, when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  an  inter- 
national conflict,  and  when  English  public  men 
and  London  newspapers  are  inviting  us  to  contend 
for  the  “ open  door,”  our  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  a bill  emphasizing  its  hostility  to  com- 
merce by  increasing  the  tonnage  tax  on  foreign 
shipping — a tax  that  will,  of  course,  bear  most 
heavily  upon  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Weekly  does  not  favor  the  closed 
door,  and  we  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  and 
that  it  has  even  now  begun  its  approach,  when  the 
policy  of  the  “open  door”  will  be  as  vital  to  the 
interests  of  our  manufacturers  as  it  is  to  those  of 
our  farmers  and  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain.  Having  deliberately  chosen,  however, 
the  policy  of  the  closed  door,  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
test with  all  our  force  and  vigor  against  the  applica- 
tion of  that  policy  by  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  China.  We  are  asked  to  be  the  ally  of 
the  power  against  which  we  erect  the  barriers  of 
custom-houses,  in  order  that  the  erection  of  Euro- 
pean barriers  in  Asia  may  be  prevented.  We  be- 
lieve that  nothing  would  so  conduce  to  our  great- 
ness as  a nation  and  our  prosperity  as  a people  than 
the  abandonment  of  our  commercial  isolation,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  abandonment  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  a plunge  into  hostilities, 
or  by  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a colonial 
policy  for  the  proper  conduct  of  which  this  country 
is  eminently  unfit.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  “open 
door  ” would  make  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  expansion  and  spread  of  the  free-trade 
policy  would  render  unnecessary  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  colonial  policy  which  has  cost  Great 
Britain  so  much,  but  which  can  now  be  made  of 
such  enormous  value  to  the  English  speaking  peo- 
ples. and  to  the  world,  if  the  proffered  opportunity 
is  taken  advantage  of. 

The  question  for  this  country  to  decide  is,  is  it 
ready  for  all  this?  The  main  accomplishment  is  to 
be  the  spread  of  commerce,  its  larger  liberty,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  shackles  which  have  been 
placed  upon  it  by  us  and  by  the  Continental  na- 
tions of  Europe,  against  whose  operations  in  China 


we  are  asked  to  contend  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain. 
If  we  are  to  join  in  a crusade  for  the  “ open  door,” 
shall  we  not  first  open  our  own  door?  Our  isola- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  is  not  confined  to  our  aloof- 
ness from  the  territorial  and  colonial  quarrels  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  isolate  ourselves  from 
friendlycommercial  intercourse.  Before  we  engage, 
then,  in  an  undertaking  which  will  unite  us  with 
other  countries  and  other  powers  in  armed  con- 
flicts. shall  we  not  give  evidence  of  our  willingness 
to  welcome  to  our  ports  the  merchant-ships  of  other 
countries  whose  ports,  in  turn,  we  would  like  to 
have  thrown  open  to  bur  own  merchant  marine? 
Are  we  ready  for  this  wider  intercourse?  Are  we 
prepared  to  do  our  full  part  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  “ open  door”?  Until  we  are  so  prepared,  is  it 
not  a contradiction  in  terms  to  suggest  that  we 
have  duties  to  perform  for  the  protection  of  a 
friendly  intercourse  which  we  reject  ? Are  we 
really  thinking  of  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
in  order  to  force  her  policy  upon  China  against  a 
policy  which  we  preserve  at  home?  If  we  are  to 
change  our  course,  let  us  change  it  logically,  and 
let  us  not  be  struggling  for  the  “open  door”  in 
China  while  we  are  forging  new  bolts  for  our  own 
closed  door  in  America. 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Monday,  May2.—k  despatch  from  Manila  this  morning 
confirms  the  news  of  the  naval  battle  received  last  night 
from  Spanish  sources.  Commodore  Dewey’s  squadron 
entered  Manila  Hay,  and  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing the  vessels  took  up  their  positions  in  line  of  battle. 
The  forts  opened  fire  on  our  ships  at.  long  range.  The 
Spanish  war- ships  anchored  off  Cavite,  the  fortified  ar- 
senal in  Manila  Harbor,  immediately  followed  with  their 
heavy  guns.  The  flag  ship  Olympia  then  signalled  the 
rest  of  the  American  fleet  to  close  in,  and  for  thirty  min- 
utes the  guns  of  all  calibres  were  used.  Next,  withdraw- 
ing his  vessels  beyond  the  range  of  the  smaller  guns, 
Dewey  poured  shells  from  his  big  guns  upon  the  Span- 
iards during  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
enemy,  though  greatly  weakened,  continued  to  reply. 
Dewey  therefore  closed  in  again,  and  the  rapid,  inces- 
sant cannonading  was  renewed.  The  Spanish  vessels 
were  silenced,  one  of  them  sinking,  and  three,  including 
Admiral  Montojo’s  flag-ship,  the  Reina  Cristina,  catching 
fire,  Admiral  Montojo  transferred  his  flag  to  the  Ida  de 
Cuba.  Then  the  land  batteries,  under  a still  fiercer  bom- 
bardment, were  also  silenced  in  their  turn.  Our  loss  was 
— none  killed,  and  but  six  wounded,  and  our  ships  escaped 
serious  injury.  The  Spaniards  fought  bravely,  losing  two 
commanders  and  having  seven  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded.  All  their  war-ships,  eleven  in  numl>er,  were 
destroyed.  Demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city  and 
fortifications,  and  being  met  by  refusal,  Dewey  notified 
Captain-General  August!  that  a bombardment  of  the  city 
would  Itegin  at  11.80  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  Com- 
munication with  Manila  has  been  interrupted  by  the  cut- 
ting of  the  cable  at  a point  about  forty  miles  from  shore, 
and  no  further  news  of  the  fleet  is  expected  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

A despatch  from  Madrid  reports  a significant  utterance 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  on  Saturday.  Sefior  Silvela,  in 
the  course  of  a speech  which  has  made  a profound  im- 
pression, declared  that,  as  the  Cuban  problem  was  now 
reduced  to  a question  of  honor  for  the  Spanish  arms,  it 
behooved  the  ministers  to  decide  when  honor  had  been 
satisfied. 

Tuesday,  May  3. — Spanish  Cortes  reassembled.  The 
opening  session  was  marked  by  scenes  of  great  excite- 
ment. “In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Sefior  Salmeron,  Re- 
publican leader,  demanded  of  the  government  an  explana- 
tion of  the  defeat  in  the  Philippines.  He  declared  it 
would  be  “necessary  to  establish  the  responsibility  at- 
taching to  the  crown.”  Prime-Minister  Sagasta,  replying, 
appealed  to  the  House  to  sink  partisanship.  Carlists  and 
Republicans  were  violent,  threatening  Sagasta  and  insult- 
ing the  ministers.  Further  disorder  in  the  evening.  Ad- 
miral Bermejo,  Minister  of  Marine,  was  howled  down  by 
Republican  members. 

Wednesday,  May  4.— The  vessels  of  Rear-Admiral  Samp- 
son’s fleet— the  flag-ship  New  York,  the  battle-ships  Iowa 
and  Indiana , the  Monitor  Puritan,  the  cruisers  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  and  Marbfehead,  and  the  torpedo  - gunboat 
Mayflower,  which  have  been  taking  ou  a full  supply  of 
coal  lit  Key  West,  sailed  this  morniug. 

President  McKinley  sent  to  Congress  a long  list  of  army 
nominations,  including  the  names  of  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Rep- 
resentative Wheeler  of  Alabama,  J.  H.  Wilson  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Senator  Sewell  of  New  Jersey  — all  civilians, 
and  all  to  be  major-generals. 

Reports  of  riot  and  disorder  are  received  from  many 
places  in  Spain. 

Cuban  Parliament  inaugurated  in  Havana  by  Captain- 
General  Blanco  with  much  pomp  and  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations on  the  part  of  the  Autonomists. 

Lord  Salisbury  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Primrose  League  in  London.  Weak  states,  he  observed, 
were  becoming  weaker,  and  the  strong  states  stronger; 
nnd  he  pointed  out,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  that  process, 
that  the  “living  nations”  would  gradually  encroach  upon 
the  territory  of  “dying  states.”  The  reference  in  the 
phrase  “dying  slates”  was  taken  to  include  both  Spain 
and  Chinn,  and  was  hotly  resented  at  Madrid. 

Thursday,  May  3.  — Disturbances  caused  by  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  food  in  the  Spanish  provinces. 

Saturday.  May  7. — Despatch  from  Commodore  Dewey 
received,  rw  Hong  kong:  “Squadron  uninjured;  only  few 
men  were  slightly  wounded.”  Sent  from  Manila  by  the 
Hugh  McCulloch. 

Commodore  Dewey  reports  that  he  destroyed  six  Span- 
ish cruisers,  three  gunboats,  one  armored  transport,  and 
one  other  vessel. 

It  was  he  who  cut  the  cable.  He  has  everything  under 
his  control,  but  wants  more  men.  Thanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  cabled  by  the  President. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  WORD. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.”) 

Tampa,  Kay  5, 1898. 

Pekhaps  the  word  will  have  been  received  before  this 
letter  meets  the  public  eye.  Certainly  such  is  the  devot- 
ed wish  of  all  those  whose  residence  ut  Tampa  is  a matter 
of  circumstance  rather  than  of  choice.  Not  that  Tampa 
is  intolerable,  but  it  is  so  wearisome.  It  has  attractions, 
even  though  they  appeal  more  to  those  seeking  absolute 
rest  and  a persistent  sun.  To  those  of  us  who  have  come 
booked  and  eager  for  the  exhilaration  of  warfare,  which 
we  were  led  to  believe  was  to  begin  at  once,  the  inaction  of 
the  present  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  that  euvelop 
this  sunbaked  rendezvous  are  wellnigh  insufferable.  Nor 
have  we -civilians  even  the  poor  consolation  of  an  imme- 
diate environment  that  is  warlike.  The  camp  of  the  in- 
fantry is  about  three  miles  from  the  hotel,  while  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  are  at  Port  Tampa,  nine  miles  away. 

Here,  at  the  hotel,  where  are  quartered  Generals  Shafter 
nnd  Wade,  their  staffs,  and  the  mighty  army  of  war-corre- 
spondents, there  is  nothing  during  the  day  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  and  Spain  are  at  war. 

The  only  warlike  sound  within  my  hearing  during  the 
day  is  the  type-writer  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  office, 
which  is  the  room  adjoining  mine.  There  is  always  the 
click,  click,  click,  even  late  into  the  night,  and  occasional- 
ly the  muffled  voices  of  line  -officers,  who  have  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  general  commanding,  and  lin- 
ger to  pump  his  aide  of  any  information  obtainable  on 
the  proposed  invasion  of  Cuba. 

But  at  night  one  might,  only  for  the  absence  of  women, 
fancy  one’s  self  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  There  are  the 
halls,  and  the  offlee,  and  the  bar,  filled  as  you  remember 
them,  with  officers  in  uniform;  you  recognize  the  same 
gray  heads,  reciting  the  stories  of  their  valorous  deeds 
to  awestruck  civilians  and  envious  second  • lieutenants 
just  escaped  from  West  Point.  Here  comes  an  artillery 
officer  whose  presence  of  mind  and  cool  nerve  once  saved 
battery  so-and-so;  and  there,  just  going  through  the  door, 
is  a cavalry  captain  who,  on  a certain  occasiou,  kept  his 
troops  from  being  swallowed  up  out  West;  and  all  around 
you  re-echoes  the  old  familiar  salutation,  “ Well,  here’s 
how.” 

Upstairs  on  the  veranda  a regimental  bnnd  is  playing — 
a good  band  too,  and  Tampa  seems  to  have  sent  all  its 
Cuban  men  and  women  to  applaud  the  alternative  rendi- 
tion of  national  and  Cuban  airs.  It  is  the  hour  of  the 
Cuban  maiden  and  the  American  officer.  Whether  or  not 
they  speak  in  a common  tongue  is  immaterial.  Cuba 
libre  is  the  introductory  note,  and  the  band  anil  the  in- 
sinuating semi-tropical  air  do  the  rest.  If  our  inclina- 
tions lie  in  the  way  of  ingratiation  with  the  gentler  sex, 
nnd  you  have  no  brass  buttons  onyourcout,  you  might  as 
well  be  in  Jersey  City  or  in  Madrid.  It  matters  not  what 
the  civilian  has  douc.it  is  enough  that  he  is  a civilian. 
The  supreme  concern  here  is  not  what  a man  has  done, 
hut  what  he  expects  to  do. 

The  life  here  changes  not  from  day  to  day  as  we  wait 
for  the  word  to  move.  There  is  the  repeated  visit  to  the 
several  camps  in  the  vague  hope  that  something  new  may 
develop,  and  yet  with  the  full  conviction  that  only  from 
Washington  may  anything  new  be  expected.  The  only 
people  here  who  seem  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves are  the  Cubans.  They  appear  able  to  extract  more 
excitement  out  of  boredom  than  any  people  I have  yet 
fallen  among.  If  you  were  not  irremediably  convinced 
that  Havana  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  here, 
you  might  be  led  into  believing  that  a Cuban  force  was 
to  march  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tampa. 

The  Cuban  is  the  only  warlike  figure  on  the  other- 
wise immediate  pastoral  landscape,  and  is  therefore  some- 
thing of  a diversion.  In  groups  of  two,  three,  a dozen, 
or  more  he  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  town,  sometimes 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  corners  denouncing  Spain  and 
deflecting  pedestrian  travel  into  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
middle  of  the  street,  sometimes  riding  up  and  down  the 
half-dozen  blocks  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  exhibiting 
his  uew  insurgent  uniform  and  his  indifference  to  the 
stares  of  the  Cuban  girls  on  the  sidewalks.  If  you 
tramp  through  the  ankle-deep  sand  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where  the  cigar  manufacturers  are  clustered, 
you  will  find  fewer  individuals  parading  and  blocking 
the  streets,  but  a greater  number  of  flags,  Old  Glory 
above  the  Cuban,  nailed  to  the  gate  - posts  and  the 
veranda  pillars. 

When  night  falls  the  hotel  becomes  the  common 
rendezvous.  Cuban  women  come  over  and  sing  “La 
Puloma”  and  other  songs  of  a more  or  less  Latin  ex- 
traction, while  the  volunteers  render  Gomez  invaluable 
service  on  the  veranda,  just  the  other  side  of  the  military 
band,  where  the  girls  sit,  or  vanquish  .Blanco  nnd  all  the 
Spanish  hosts  down  below  where  Scotch  or  rye  or  Bour- 
bon is  served  to  belligerents  orpacificos  with  equal 
promptitude — provided  they  have  the  price. 

As  for  Tampa,  the  town,  it  has  never  seen  such  pros- 
perous days.  Franklin,  the  main,  and,  in  fact,  the  only 
street  of  consequence,  is  thronged  early  and  late  and  at 
all  time.  Those  who  have  no  business  obstruct  the 
wooden  sidewalks  while  they  discuss  the  good  luck  of 
those  that  have.  Meantime  a stream  of  local  idlers  of 
both  sexes  wanders  from  bulletin -board  to  news-stand, 
and  from  news  stand  to  soda-water  fountain.  None  is  so 
lowly  as  to  be  hailed  less  than  a major,  and  one  need  but 
listen  to  the  modest  statements  advanced  nl  the  many 
corner  lyceums  to  realize  what  an  abundance  of  military 
genius  is  wasting  its  life  here  among  the  orange-groves 
and  the  sand-fleas  of  Florida  unappreciated  by  the  War 
Department. 

But  all  this  is  from  the  superficial  and  more  or  less  face- 
tious view  point.  There  is  another  and  a more  serious 
side  to  the  agitation  of  Tampa.  As  in  all  commotions,  the 
greatest  tumult,  is  on  the  surface.  Looking  upon  Tampa 
town,  one  might  if  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  reasona- 
bly expect  to  find  the  military  camps  in  a literal  whirl  of 
preparation,  of  drilling,  of  manoeuvring,  and,  in  leisure 
moments,  of  discussion.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
camps  arc  the  most  quiet  and  undisturbed  places  in  this 
vicinity— next  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  hotel 
— where  Mr.  Plant’s  pet  peacock  is  resting  its  voice. 

As  I have  said,  there  are  two  camps — one  for  the  infan- 
try and  one  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  If  you  visit 
t Continued  on  page  U1U-) 
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rapid  and  ghostlike  — a word  liere,  an  order  there,  and 
eyes  for  everybody  and  everything.  Behind,  in  hot  pur- 
suit, came  stringing  along  dozens  of  men  hunting  for  Mr. 
lingers;  and  this  never  seemed  to  let  up — midnight  and 
mid-day  all  the  same.  The  thought  of  what  it  must  be  is 
simply  horrible.  He  has  my  sympathy— nervous  prostra- 
tion will  be  his  reward — yet  I greatly  fear  the  poor  man  is 
so  perverted,  so  dehumanized,  as  positively  to  like  his  life 
and  work. 

Naval  officers  are  very  span  in  their  graceful  uniforms, 
so  one  is  struck  when  at  “quarters”  the  officers  com- 
manding the  turrets  appear  in  their  “dungaree,”  spotted 
and  soiled.  The  Iowa  has  six  turrets,  each  in  charge  of 
an  officer  responsible  for  its  guns  and  hoisting-gear,  deli- 
cate and  complicated.  In  each  turret  is  painted,  in  a 
sort  of  Sam  Weller  writing,  “ Remember  the  Maine."  The 
gun  captains  and  turret-men  acquire  a strange  interest 
and  pride  in  their  charges,  bunging  about  them  con- 
stantly. 

Two  gun-captains  in  the  forward  turret  used  to  sit  on 
the  great  brown  barrels  of  the  12-incli  rifles  just  outside  the 
posts,  guarding  them  with  jealous  care;  foritisa  “Jackie” 
trick  to  look  sharply  after  his  little  spot  on  shipboard, 
and  to  promptly  fly  into  any  stranger  who  defiles  it  in  any 
way.  At  times  these  two  men  popped  back  into  their 
holes  like  prairie-dogs.  It  was  their  hope  and  their  home, 
that  dismal  old  box  of  tricks,  and  it  may  be  their  grave. 
I was  goin^  to  die  with  them  there,  though  I resolutely 
refused  to  live  with  them.  However,  the  Iowa  is  unsink- 
able  and  unlickahle,  and  the  hardware  on  the  forward 
turret  is  fifteen  inches  thick,  which  is  why  I pul  my  brand 
on  it.  So  good  luck  to  Lieutenant  Van  Duzer  and  his 
merrv  men! 

“Jackie.”  the  prevailing  thing  on  a man-of-war,  I fail 
to  comprehend  fully.  He  is  a strong- visaged,  unlicked 
cub,  who  grumbles  and  bawls  and  fights.  He  is  simple, 
handy,  humorous,  and  kind  to  strangers,  as  I can  testify.' 
The  nearest  he  ever  comes  to  a martial  appearance  is  when 
he  lines  up  at  quarters  to  answer  “Here!”  to  his  name, 
and  there  is  just  where  he  doesn’t  martialize  at  all.  He 
comes  barefooted,  hat  on  fifty  ways,  trousers  rolled  up  or 
down,  and  everything  blowing  wide.  He  scratches  his 
head  or  stands  on  one  foot  in  a ragged  line,  which  grins 
at  the  spectators  in  cheerful  heedlessness,  and  he  looks 
very  much  gratified  when  it  is  all  over.  His  hope  is  for 
a bang-up  sea-fight,  or  two  roaring  days  of  shore  liberty, 
when  lie  can  “tear  up  the  peach”  with  all  the  force  of 
his  reckless  muscularity. 

The  marine,  or  sea-soldier,  has  succumbed  to  modern 
conditions,  and  now  fights  a gun  the  same  as  a sailor  man. 
He  manages  to  retain  his  straight-backed  discipline,  but  is 
overworked  in  his  twofold  capacity.  This  “soldier  and 
sailor  too  ”is  a most  interesting  man  to  talk  to.  and  I wish 
I could  tell  some  of  his  stories.  He  marches  into  the  in- 
terior of  China  or  Korea  to  pull  a minister  out  of  the  fire 
— thirty  or  forty  of  him  against  a million  savages,  but  he 
gets  his  man.  He  lies  in  a jungle  hut  on  the  isthmus  or 
a “dobie”  house  on  the  West  Coust  while  the  microbes 
and  the  “dogoes”  rage. 

But  it’s  all  horribly  alike  to  me.  so  I managed  to  desert. 
The  Cudiing,  torpedero,  ran  under  our  lee  one  fine  morn- 
ing. and  I sneaked  on  board,  bound  for  the  flag-ship — the 
half-way  station  between  us  and  Cayo  Hueso.  We  plunged 
and  bucked  about  in  the  roaring  waves  of  the  Gulf,  and  I 
nearly  had  the  breakfast  shaken  out  of  me.  I assure  you 
that  I was  mighty  glad  to  find  the  lee  of  the  big  cruiser 
New  York. 

On  board  I found  that  the  flag -ship  had  had  some 
good  sport  the  day  previous  shelling  some  working  par- 
ties in  Malanzas.  Mr.  Zogbaum  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis  had  seen  it  all,  note-book  in  hand.  I was  stiff  with 
jealousy  ; but  it  takes  more  than  one  fight  to  make  a war 
— so  here  is  hoping! 

Frederic  Remington. 


THIS  BUSyI/  \f 
WORLD-  |V| 

It  is  a pity  to  be  grown  up  in  war-times.  The  years  of 
indiscretion  are  at  a premium  just  now.  See  how  the 
college  boys  enjoy  our  present  distressful  complications! 
It  is  the  only  war  any  one  of  them  has  ever  seen,  and  they 
are  all  prompt  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Mature  persons 
who  overhear  the  war  talk  of  students  are  impressed  by 
its  euthusiasm,  not  to  say  ferocity.  How  the  college 
boys  drill!  How  ready  they  are  to  contemplate  the  idea 
of  enlisting!  How  disregardful  they  are  of  the  hazard  of 
leaving  their  livers  on  a foreign  shore!  How  they  holler 
when  there  is  victory!  Staid  persons  who  celebrated  the 
battle  of  Manila  by  taking  a second  cup  of  coffee  for 
breakfast  ns  they  read  the  newspaper  ought  to  be  sorry 
that  they  were  not  at  New  Haven,  where,  the  paper  says, 


WIGWAGS  FROM  THE  BLOCKADE. 

Iodern  war  is  supposed  to 
be  rapid,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans think  “ time  is  money,” 
but  this  war  seems  to  be  the 
murder  of  lime,  the  slow 
torture  of  opportunity. 

For  seven  long  days  and 
nights  1 have  been  steam- 
ing up  and  down  on  the 
battle-ship  Iowa,  ten  miles 
off  i he  harbor  of  Havana. 
Nothing  happened.  The 
Mayflower  got  on  the  land 
side  of  a British  tramp  and 
warned  her  off,  and  a poor 
Spanish  fishing  • schooner 
from  Progreso,  loaded  with 
rotting  fish,  was  boarded 
by  a boat’s  crew  from  us. 
When  the  captain  saw  the 
becutlassed  and  bepistolled 
“tars”  he  became  badly  rat- 
tled. and  told  the  truth 
about  himself.  A Spaniard 
has  to  be  surprised  into  do- 
ing this.  He  had  been  many 
days  out.  his  ice  was  gone, 
and  his  fish  were  “high.” 
He  wanted  to  make  Ha- 
vana, telling  the  boarding- 
officer  that  the  people  of 
Havana  were  very  hungry. 
He  had  been  boarded  five 
times  off  the  coast  by  out- 
people;  so  the  lieutenant — 
who  had  just  gotten  out  of  bed,  by-the-way — told  him  to 
take  his  cargo  of  odors  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  not  to 
come  back  airain. 

The  appalling  snmeness  of  this  pacing  up  and  down 
before  Havana  works  on  the  nerves  of  every  one,  from 
Captain  to  cook’s  police.  We  are  neglected ; no  one  comes 
to  see  us.  All  the  Key  West  trolley-boats  run  to  the  Ad- 
miral's flag,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  outside.  We 
speculate  on  the  Flying  Squadron,  the  Oregon,  the  army, 
and  the  Spanish.  Y have  an  impression  that  I was  not 
caught  young  enough  to  develop  a love  of  the  sea,  which 
the  slow  passage  of  each  day  re-enforces.  I have  formed 
a habit  of  damning  the  army  for  its  procrastination,  but 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I yeurn  for  it.  I want  to  hear  a 
“ shave-tail  ” bawl;  I want  to  get  some  dust  in  my  throat; 
I want  to  kick  the  dewy  grass,  to  see  a sentry  pace  in  the 
moonlight,  and  to  talk  the  languageof  my  tribe.  I resist 
it;  I suppress  myself;  but  my  homely  old  first  Jove  comes 
to  haunt  me,  waking  and  sleeping  — yes,  even  when  I 
look  at  this  mountain  of  war  material,  this  epitome  of 
modern  science,  with  its  gay  white  officers,  who  talk  of 
London,  Paris,  China,  and  Africa  in  one  breath.  Oh,  I 
know  I shall  fall  on  the  neck  of  the  first  old  “dough-boy  ” 
or  “yellow-leg”  I see,  and  I don’t  care  if  he  is  making 
bread  at  the  lime! 

The  Morro  light  has  been  extinguished,  but  two  power- 
ful searches  flash  back  and  forth  across  the  sky.  “Good 
things  to  sail  by,”  as  the  navigator  says.  “ We  can  put 
them  out  when  the  time  comes.”  Another  purpose  they 
serve  is  that  “Jackie”  has  something  to  swear  at  as  he 
lies  by  his  loaded  gun — something  definite,  something 
material,  to  swear  at.  Also,  tw-o  small  gunboats  devel- 
oped a habit  of  running  out  of  the  harbor — not  very  far, 
and  with  the  utmost  caution,  like  a boy  who  tantal- 
izes a chained  bear.  And  at  places  in  the  town  arises 
smoke. 

“ What  is  it?"  asks  the  captain  of  marines. 

“Big  tobacco- factories  working  overtime  for  us,”  re- 
plies Doctor  Crandell. 

I was  taken  down  into  the  machinery  of  the  ship.  I 
thought  to  find  in  it  some  human  interest.  Through 
mile  after  mile  of  underground  passages  I crawled  and 
scrambled  and  climbed  amid  wheels  going  this  way  and 
rods  plunging  that,  with  little  electric  lights  to  make 
holes  in  the  darkness.  Men  stood  about  in  the  overpower- 
ing blasts  of  heat,  sweating  and  greasy  and  streaked  with 
black — grave,  serious  persons  of  superhuman  intelligence 
—men  who  have  succumbed  to  modern  science,  which  is 
modern  life.  Daisies  and  trees  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
mean  nothing  to  these  — they  know  when  all  three  are 
useful,  which  is  enough.  They  pulled  the  levers,  opened 
and  shut  cocks,  showered  coal  into  the  roaring  white 
hells  under  the  boilers;  hither  and  yon  they  wandered, 
bestowing  motherlike  attentions  on  rod  and  pipe.  I 
talked  at  them,  but  they  developed  nothing  except  pre- 
occupied professionalism.  I believe  they  fairly  worship 
this  throbbing  mass  of  mysterious  iron;  I believe  they 
love  this  bewildering  power  which  they  control.  Its  prob- 
lems entrance  them;  but  it  simply  stuns  me.  At  last  when 
I stood  on  deck  I had  no  other  impression  but  that  of 
my  own  feebleness,  and,  as  I have  said,  felt  rather  stunned 
than  stimulated.  Imagine  a square  acre  of 
delicate  machinery  plunging  and  whirling  and 
spitting,  with  men  crawling  about  in  its  demon 
folds!  It  is  not  for  me  to  teU  you  more. 

Don’t  waste  your  sympathy  on  these  men  be- 
lowdecks — they  will  not  thank  you;  they  will 
not  even  understand  you.  They  are  “ modern  ” 

— are  belter  off  than  “Jackie”  and  his  poor 
wandering  soul — they  love  their  iron  baby,  so 
leave  them  alone  with  their  joy.  Modern  sci- 
ence does  not  concern  itself  about  death. 

The  Iowa  will  never  be  lost  to  the  nation  for 
want  of  care.  By  night  there  are  dozens  of 
trained  eyes  straining  into  the  darkness,  the 
searches  are  ready  to  flash,  and  the  watch  on 
deck  lies  close  about  its  shotted  guns.  Not  a 
light  shows  from  the  loom  of  the  great  battle- 
ship. Captain  Evans  sits  most  of  t lie  lime  on  a 
perch  upon  the  bridge,  forty  feet  above  the 
water-line.  I have  seen  him  come  down  to  his 
breakfast  at  eight  bells  with  his  suspenders 
hamrii’nP  down  behind,  indicating  that  he  had 
been  jnoiped  out  during  the  night. 

The  executive  officer,  Mr.  Rogers,  like  the 
machinery  down  below,  never  sleeps.  Wander 
where  I would  about  the  ship.  I could  not  sit  a 
few  moments  before  Mr.  Rogers  would  flit  by, 


U.  S.  CRUISER  “TOPEKA.”  FORMERLY  “DIOGENES,”  BUILT  FOR 
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the  Yale  students,  roused  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  news- 
boys, tumbled  out  of  bed  by  hundreds,  and,  clad  in  paja- 
mas and  night  shirts,  swarmed  about  the  college -yard, 
and  thence  to  the  city  common,  where,  still  scantily 
draped,  they  frantically  supervised  the  firing  of  a salute 
from  a one-pounder,  under  control  of  an  officer  of  the 
Connecticut  Naval  Reserve.  That  was  the  way  to  feel 
about  Dewey's  victory;  but  grown-ups,  worse  luck,  don’t 
feel  like  that  about  anything. 

Sefior  Silvela.  whose  portrait  graces  this  page,  is  the 
member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  whose  speech,  made  in  the 
Cortes  on  April  30,  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  has 
been  a basis  for  hope  of  the  early  conclusion  of  the  war. 
He  said  he  thought  that  war  with  the  United  States  was 
only'  a question  of  honor;  that  Spain,  by  granting  autono- 
my in  Cuba,  had  given  up  all  her  rights  there  that  were 
worth  anything;  that  the  army  and  navy  would  certainly 
defend  her  honor  heroically,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Cortes  to  interfere  the  moment  the  duel  had  gone  far 
enough  for  honor  to  be  satisfied.  Commodore  Dewey’s 
victory,  following  close  upon  the  disclosure  of  these  wise 
sentiments,  seems  to  give  the  occasion  for  action  in  the 
Cories  in  accordance  with  their  spirit.  There  is  no  sign 
of  it  yet,  however,  for  all  the  news  from  Spain  is  of  ex- 
treme coufusion  and  the  substitution  of  emotion  for  com- 
mon-sense. 

Sefior  Silvela,  as  his  portrait  shows  him,  will  not  seem 
to  the  Weekly’s  readers  to  look  like  a Spaniard.  He 
looks  like  a man  of  discernment  and  well-balanced  facul- 
ties, and  quite  as  much  like  a New-Englander,  or  any 
other  species  of  enlightened  American,  as  Mr.  Dingley 
does,  or  Mr.  Boutelle,  or  Mr.  Lodge. 

Our  other  Spanish  contemporaries,  whose  pictures  are 
here  given,  are  all  good-looking  men.  Admiral  Villaniil, 
who  commands  the  Spanish  torpedo  squadron,  looks  less 


sbNor  silvela, 

Spanish  Conservative  Leader. 


like  an  American  than  Sefior  Silvela,  but  the  outside  of 
him  is  certainly  ingratiating,  whatever  sentiments  his 
mind  may  harbor.  As  for  Admiral  Cervera,  who  com- 
mands the  Cape  Verde  squadron,  we  must  all  hope  that, 
whatever  scrape  his  ships  may  get  into,  no  serious  per- 
sonal disaster  may  overtake  a seu-dog  so  benevolent  ami 
cheery. 

In  the  absence  of  details  of  Commodore  Dewey’s  fight, 
no  American  naval  officers  are  known  as  yet  to  have  laid 
a severer  experience  since  the  war  began  than  Lieutenant 
J.  J.  Knapp  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Henry  La  Molte.  who 
brought  the  Topeka  from  Falmouth,  England,  to  New 
York.  They  were  the  only  naval  officers  aboard  the  ves- 
sel. They  had  very  bad  weather,  bad  coal,  and  a muti- 
nous crew,  and,  besides,  ran  the  risk  of  being  captured  by 
Spanish  cruisers.  The  Topeka  left  Falmouth  April  19, 
and  reached  New  York  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  with 
her  two  officers  pretty  nearly  on  their  last  legs  from  anx- 
iety, effort,  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  Tojxka,  whose  portrait  is  here  given,  was  formerly 
the  Dtogene n,  and  was  built  in  England  for  Peru  in  1883. 
Peru  failed  to  pay  for  her,  and  she  was  bought  for  the 
United  States  on  April  3.  She  is  250  feet  long,  35  feet  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  draws  21  feet  9 inches,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Knapp  thinks  she  can  make  18  knots.  She  is  now 
getting  ready  for  war,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yurd. 

As  to  those  two  bridges  on  the  New  York, 
about  which  there  was  a note  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Weekly,  the  opinion  is  advanced  by  a 
person  who  assumes  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
ways  and  ends  of  war-ships  that  only  flag-ships 
have  two  bridges,  and  that  the  duplication  is 
not  so  much  to  provide  against  the  destruction 
of  one  of  them  in  battle  as  to  afford  separate 
stamping-grounds  for  the  captain  of  the  ship 
and  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  both  of  whom  need 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  each  of  whom 
has  his  own  business  to  transact. 

Of  all  periodicals,  the  one  that  is  enjoying 
our  war  most  is  the  London  Saturday  Review, 
which  is  taking  this  opportunity  to  free  its  I 
mind  about  the  Americans  in  general  and  these  j 
who  have  put  up  this  fight  in  particular.  If 
all  the  Loudon  weeklies  were  of  this  disposi- 
tion we  would  not  like  it,  but  the  Revieie  so 
nearly  has  a London  monopoly  of  that  sort  of 
censure  that  its  deliverances  promote  the  gay- 
et.v  of  American  readers. 

In  the  present  status  of  British  sentiment 
our  war  news  must  be  superlatively  diverting 
to  the  average  British  reader.  It  is  all  about 
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A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN 


I.  — ON  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER. 
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CATHEDRAL,  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 


TOWARDS  the  middle  of  March,  1898,  facts  as  well 
as  newspapers  hinted  at  a breach  of  the  peace  be-, 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States.  By  a happy 
coincidence  my  health  required  looking  after,  and 
what  more  natural  than  a trip  through  Spain  on  a bi- 
cycle. This  I broached  to  two  equally  eager  souls,  with 
the  result  that  within  forty  eight  hours  from  our  first  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  three  Yankees,  with  bikes  of  Yankee 
make,  presented  themselves  to  a gathering  of  Spanish 
frontier  guards,  local  police,  soldiers,  railway  officials, 
and  officers  of  the  Castilian  customs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  usual  gathering  of  citizens  in  cloaks  thrown  across 
their  noses,  who  were  mendicants,  hidalgos,  smugglers, 
or  brigands. 

For  the  future  cyclist  in  Spain,  let  me  mention  that  the 
formalities  on  entering  that  country  are  not  vexatious — 
not  so  bad  as  in  Russia.  At  the  last  station  of  France, 
Hendaye,  we  had  a lead  seal  affixed  to  each  of  the  ma- 
chines. The  chief  of  customs  politely  but  forcibly  pointed 
out  to  us  that  we  must  on  no  account  remove  that  seal, 
for  otherwise  the  machine  would  be  taxed  on  returning 
across  the  French  frontier. 

We  promised  cheerfully.  At  the  time  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  first  Spanish  peasant  who  cleaned  our 
bikes  w'ould  carefully  cut  off  this  custom-house  seal  as  an 
apparent  nuisance. 


Then  the  courtly  Spanish  official  said  lie  must  tax  our 
bikes  according  to  law.  just  as  though  they  were  a com- 
mercial importation,  but,  he  hastened  to  add,  smilingly, 
that  this  was  a mere  formality,  because  the  amount  we 
now  paid  would  be  refunded  on  taking  our  bikes  out  of 
the  country.  This  seemed  eminently  reasonable,  so  we 
cheerfully  handed  over  the  amount,  a few  dollars  on  each 
machine,  and  proceeded  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
ease  with  which  we  had  passed  an  ordeal  which  had  been 
previously  pictured  to  us  as  rather  vexations. 

I may  anticipate  by  remarking  that  we  did  not  get  our 
money  refunded,  because  in  order  to  do  so  the  travel- 
ler must  return  by  the  same  custom-house  through  which 
he  originally  entered  the  country.  We  were  therefore 
mulcted  on  both  frontiers;  but  it  was  well  worth  all  we 
paid. 

We  were  all  anxious  to  spend  the  night  in  the  frontier 
village  of  Iron,  so  as  to  be  able  to  mount  our  wheels  at  the 
very  first  mile  stone  from  the  frontier,  and  not  miss  one 
moment  of  Spanish  road  - side  life.  I made  inquiries, 
therefore,  of  a highly  respectable  if  not  bishoplike  look- 
ing Basque  as  to  the  inns  of  Irun,  and  was  told  with 
some  warmth  that  they  were  very  good,  particularly 
the  one  at  which  he,  the  clerical-looking  stranger,  habit- 
ually stopped  I should  have  been  more  affected  by  the 
courtesy  of  this  gentleman  if  I had  not  subsequently 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  winking  at  a companion,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  “ This  means  pesetas  for  me.” 

At  Irun  our  newly  made  acquaintance  was  effusively  use- 
ful. He  carried  our  valises,  bullied  the  porters,  explained 
matters  for  us  to  the  customs  officers,  and  offered  us 
many  services,  which  would  have  been  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  proverbial  courtesy  of  Spain  had  I not  mean- 
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We  passed  three  sentries  in  our  walk,  were  not  chal- 
lenged, and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  camera  I carried 
in  my  hands.  We  were  watched  with  some  curiosity, 
which  I attributed  to  the  fact  that  my  two  melodious 
companions  apostrophized  the  blue  Atlantic  by  singing 
a duet  that  would  have  disarmed  a Prussian  gen- 
darme. At  any  rate,  I noted  that  the  first  battery,  af- 
ter leaving  the  town,  consisted  of  six  muzzle  - loading 
guns  of  small  calibre,  perhaps  three -inch.  They  were 
made  in  1844,  and  I presume  are  used  exclusively  for 
saluting  purposes.  Further  on  I passed  six  modern 
breech-loading  Krupps,  which  appeared  to  constitute  all 
the  artillery  defence  of  this  port.  There  were  places  pre- 
pared for  six  more  pieces,  excellent  positions,  from  which 
the  guns  had  been  removed  many  years  ago — perhaps 
they  were  needed  in  Cuba. 

We  passed  many  tablets  marking  the  burial-places  of 
British  officers  who  had  been  killed  here  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon — the  chiselling  was  clean,  as  though  done  to-day. 
Hard  by  were  some  of  the  garrison  washing  clothes,  with 
whom  we  exchanged  good-day  and  inquired  our  way 
about.  I took  a photograph  in  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
vacant  gun  platform,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing this  military  novelty  to  a curious  world,  as  to  fur- 
nish an  illustration  of  Spanish  military  indifference  at  a 
time  when  the  American  press  was  talking  of  w’ar,  when 
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while  learned  that  this  amiable  man  was  a professional 
tout  between  the  two  frontiers,  living  mostly  by  his  wits 
at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  stranger.. 

We  hnd  therefore  little  difficulty  in  persuading  our 
selves  that,  after  all,  a frontier  town  is  never  typical  of 
a country,  that  the  inns  of  Irun  are  vile,  the  population 
mostly  lawless,  and  that  we  had  better  push  on  immedi 
ately  to  the  next  town,  San  Scbastiau,  which  was  only  an 
hour  or  so  further  on,  and  which  we  could  readily  reach 
before  bedtime.  Without  saying  anything  of  my  purpose 
to  our  officious  friend,  who  was  laboring  fondly  over  our 
luggage  in  anticipation  of  a fat  reward  in  the  shape  of  liis 
hotel  bill,  I purchased  three  tickets  for  San  Sebastian,  and 
left  behind  me  on  the  platform  of  Irun  a man  who  could 
not  have  looked  sadder  if  he  had  received  order  to  embark 
for  Havana. 

San  Sebastian  is  the  summer  capital  of  the  Spanish 
court  and  all  the  diplomatic  world  of  Spain.  It  is  so 
far  from  Madrid  that  the  court  generously  makes  the 
foreign  diplomats  guests  of  the  nation  during  the  hot 
season — that  is  to  say,  pays  their  board  and  lodging  bills 
all  the  time  it  is  absent  from  the  capital.  It  is  a most 
generous  act,  considering  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Trea- 
sury. Perhaps,  however,  the  court  is  not  altogether  selfish 
in  the  matter,  for  Madrid  in  the  hot  months~is  ns  bad  as 
San  Antonio  or  Washington,  and  the  government  would 
rnther  go  into  bankruptcy  any  day  Ilian  have  to  keep 
office-hours  in  the  capital  during  August. 

My  first  business,  on  w'nking  up  next  morning  in  this 
pretty  little  seaport, was  to  climb  up  to  the  fort,  protecting 
the  harbor,  and  see  what  sort  of  defences  there  were.  The 
town  played  an  important  role  in  the  early  pnrt  of  the 
century,  when  Wellington  finally  drove  the  forces  of  the 
great  Kapoleon  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Indeed,  hardly 
a town  on  the  line  of  our  bicycle  ride  but  has  been  fought 
over,  if  not  besieged  and  sacked,  during  the  Napoleonic 
invasion 
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Spanish  war-ships  were  under  way  ostensibly  to  head  off 
an  American  move  in  the  Antilles,  and  when  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  a rigorous  exclusion  of  civilians 
from  all  fortified  places.  Had  we  acted  near  any  mili- 
tary place  of  France  or  Russia  as  we  did  at  San  "Sebas- 
tian we  would  have  been  brought  before  the  military 
governor  of  the  place,  our  camera  would  have  been  con- 
fiscated, our  identity  would  have  been  established,  and 
we  might  have  regarded  ourselves  as  lucky  if  nothing 
worse  happened  than  being  escorted  across  the  frontier. 

But  how  far  our  immunity  sprang  from  proverbial 
governmental  indifference,  and  how  far  from  contempt  of 
the  enemy,  I cannot  say. 

It  was  our  next  business  to  learn  something  about  the 
road  to  Tolosa  and  beyond,  and  to  get  started  on  our  jour- 
ney. First  we  visited  every  shop  in  the  town  suspected 
of  harboring  a map.  There  was  no  such  thing  to  be  pro- 
cured. We  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  so 
we  hunted  up  the  president  of  the  principal  cycling 
club  in  the  town,  called,  I believe,  the  Veloz  Club  Donos- 
tiarra.  We  were  received  with  every  token  of  good- 
will. and  shown  the  ample  quarters  of  the  fraternity. 
There  were  many  ribbons  and  other  trophies  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  we  were  assured  that  they  indicated  tri- 
umphs in  the  Spanish  cycling  world.  The  club  has  sev- 
enty-five members,  but  amongst  them  no  names  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  derivation.  I counted  fifty  machines  in  excellent 
order,  but  nearly  all  of  French  and  German  make.  There 
was  not  a single  American  amongst  tiiem,  and  only  one  or 
two  English. 

I asked  if  they  did  much  touring.  Oh  yes,  they  were 
great  tourists;  they  often  went  to  Tolosa.  I said  we 
were  bound  across  Spain  by|way  of  Madrid,  and  asked 
them  if  they  could  tell  me  where  I could  purchase  a 
map.  They  could  not.  They  regarded  my  question  as 
they  might  have  done  a request  for  a chart  to  the  moon. 
I asked  about  the  Spanish  Touring  Club.  Yes,  it  existed, 
but  it  had  not  yet  published  anything  Hint  could  assist 
the  cycling  tourist.  Then,  in  some  discouragement  of 
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spirit,  I asked  if  there  was  any  member  of  the  club  who 
could  give  me  some  advice  regarding  the  inns  at  the 
small  places  along  our  route,  at  least  so  far  as  the  next 
large  town.  Oil  yes,  seiior;  we  have  a member  who 
knows  all  the  roads.  So  to  him  we  went  hopefully.  He 
evidently  was  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  soon  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  roads  beyond  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  the  town.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  roads,  and  consequently  looked  up  to  ns  an 
authority  by  those  of  the  club  whose  touring  ambition  was 
limited  to  a run  of  an  afternoon.  He,  however,  politely 
referred  us  to  the  committee  on  geography,  or  some  such 
comprehensive  subject,  who  would  surely  tell  everything 
about  every  part  of  Spain,  for  that  was  his  hobby. 

Still  optimistic,  we  journeyed  to  his  home.  He  was  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  was  at  his  office.  He  knew  the  high- 
road to  Tolosa;  but.  beyond  the  country  of  the  Basques 
he  knew  nothing,  nor  of  any  one  who  did.  The  begin- 
ning of  our  venture  was  therefore  discouraging  enough. 
We  could  procure  neither  maps  nor  information  as  to 
where  we  might  hope  for  sleeping  quarters  on  Hie  way. 
We  were  in  the  enemy’s  country,  without  guide,  and  with 
only  our  helplessness  to  commend  us  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  inhabitants.  Our  bikes  proved,  after  all,  our  best 
passports,  for  they  were  to  the  average  Spaniard  con- 
clusive evidence  that  we  were  of  the  genus  known  all  over 
Europe  as  the  “ mad  Englishman.” 

My  two  companions  were  songsters  and  poets — they  be- 
lieved in  a special  providence  for  members  of  their  craft. 
George  Devoll  sang  tenor,  while  Edwin  Isham  was  bary- 
tone. No  Spaniard  ever  suspected  them  of  being  Yankee; 
for  the  American,  to  their  mind,  is  a sordid,  money-loving, 
swaggering  monster,  who  hates  music  and  all  things  ele- 
vating. Of  course  we  could  not  lie  about  our  nationality 
— at  least  not  directly.  At  the  same  time  it  would  have 
been  unpleasant  to  have  had  our  legal  residence  labelled 
upon  us.  We  usually  evaded  a direct  answer;  or,  better 
still,  the  tuneful  duo  lifted  up  a heavenly  note  or  two. 
When  pressed,  however,  I occasionally  answered  that 
Devoll  was  from  Boston,  of  English  extraction,  and  that 
Isham  was  from  Dunkirk — not  necessarily  New  York. 

The  man  who  caught  11s,  however,  and  nearly  spoilt 
our  trip,  was  an  English  non  conformist  parson  on  a Cook's 
ticket  at  Valladolid.  He  was  communicative,  and  so  was 
Edwin.  We  were  off  our  guard  in  the  public  room  of  the 
inn,  and  part  of  the  talk  I recall  was  somewhat  like  this: 

“ Was  the  road  bad?  Well,  I should  smile!” 

“Say,  George,  just  get  on  to  the  garlic  in  this  tortilla!” 

“You  can  bet  your  sweet  life  that  I mean  to  sleep  to- 
night; and  I’m  going  to  hit  the  bolster  P.D.Q.” 

“Yes;  but  what's  the  matter  with  a walk  around  the 
block  first?” 

Ami  so  the  jargon  rolled  colloquially  after  a fashion 
heard  nowhere  in  England,  and  cultivated  most  assidu- 
ously by  the  philologist  of  the  Bowery.  The  English- 
man listened  for  a while  in  a state  of  puzzled  interest, 
then  cautiously  asked  of  the  fluent  tenor,"  You  are  Amer- 
ican. I believe?” 

“You’re  right  there — ves,  sirreebob — ” George  was 
going  on  to  say  more,  when  a well  directed  kick  under 
the  table  checked  the  course  of  inconsiderate  confession, 
and  George  stammered  out  something  about  some  prehis- 
toric ancestors,  which,  fortunately  for  his  soul,  was  not 
completed,  for  the  inquisitive  Englishman  found  that  he 
was  late  for  the  night  express.  We  spent  that  evening 
quaking  every  time  the  door  rattled.  It  was  lucky  for  us 
that  the  Englishman  was  in  a hurry. 
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Dawson,  March  SO. 

To-morrow  morning  the  last  dog-team  starts  that  will 
probably  reach  the  outside  world,  and  with  it  goes  the 
only  sensational  news  of  the  winter.  It  is  equalled  only 
by  the  first  strike  of  gold  in  the  Bonanza  “Moose  Pas- 
ture,” and  later  of  the  big  nuggets  on  the  steep  hill-side 
along  Skookum  and  Eldorado. 

It  was  the  tenderfoot,  or  “chee-chah-ko,”  as  he  is  called, 
who  on  Bonanza  hnd  not  the  sense  to  stop  at  bed  rock, 
but  kept  right  on  down,  and  found  the  rich  pay.  So  it  is 
a chee-chah-ko  who  has  sunk  a hole  thirty-eight  feet  deep 
on  an  island  in  the  Yukon  itself  and  found  rich  pay. 
Monte  Cristo  is  now  the  name  of  the  island,  and  it  lies  on 
the  Yukon  eighteen  miles  above  Dawson. 

Two  Norwegians  went  to  work  there  in  the  winter  cut- 
ting logs  for  the  mills.  They  dug  a hole  in  the  ground 
to  get  dirt  for  the  roof  for  their  cabin.  It  occurred  to 
them  to  pan  out  some  dirt,  and  they  found  colors.  They 
went  deeper,  and  continued  to  find  colors.  There  was  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  this.  The  banks  of  the  Yukon  and 
its  long  tributaries  have  long  been  known  to  contain  gold, 
and  they  have  afforded  good  pay  both  on  Stewart  River, 
and  on  Cassiar  Bar  in  the  Lewes.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Bates  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a third  Norwegian,  went 
to  work,  striking  on  a creek,  as  yet  unnamed,  close  by. 
The  four  are  partners.  The  Norwegians  kept  on  boring 
until  they  had  sunk  thirty-eight  feet,  when  they  reached 
bed-rock.  Here  they  made  three  “ pans.”  The  first  con- 
tained $2  40  ; the  second,  §4  60  ; the  third,  $6  65.  When 
they  reached  Dawson  the  Commissioner  would  not  let 
them  record.  They  then  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.Wade. 
the  Crown  Prosecutor,  for  advice.  The  Inspector  of 
Mines.  Mr. McGregor,  was  there  then,  and  would  not  believe 
the  story  until  affidavit  was  made.  Thereupon  the  two 
officials  went  to  the  island  personally  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  The  Norwegians  would  not  let  them  take  off 
the  dump,  but  insisted  on  making  another  boring.  Then 
Wade  and  McGregor  went  down,  picked  up  the  earth, 
and  at  first  pan  found  $8.  Three  hundred  men  started  in 
a stampede,  and  the  whole  island  is  now  staked  off,  two 
hundred  feet  being  allowed  clear  across  the  river.  To- 
morrow more  will  start  for  the  scene  of  the  find,  prepared 
to  sink  a hole  in  the  next  island  below,  in  accordance  with 
a new  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  that  a hole  must  act- 
ually be  sunk  before  a discovery  can  be  recorded.  The 
Yukon  through  its  entire  length  is  strewn  with  islands, 
and  if  the  oilier  holes  turn  out  like  the  first,  millions 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  river,  for  the  width  of  the  pay 
streak  will  be  that  of  a great  river,  not  that  of  a trickling 
brook  like  Eldorado.  The  width  of  the  Monte  Cristo  is 
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five  or  six  hundred  yards.  The  whole  country  seems 
underlaid  with  gold.  Quartz  is  being  discovered  every- 
where, some  of  which  assays  $80  to  the  ton,  and  in  rich- 
ness and  quantity  may  equal  the  placer.  Next,  summer 
it  may  be  shown  that  from  Eldorado  along  the  divide 
parallel  with  the  Bonanza  the  bed  of  an  old  river  with 
gravel  ninety  feet  thick  and  a mile  wide  will  be  traced,  as 
some  claim  it  lias  been,  to  within  four  miles  of  Dawson. 
The  deposits  of  quartz  gold  found  in  the  bench  claims 
along  Eldorado,  cropping  out  on  Bonanza  at  the  Skoo- 
kums,  and  cropping  out  in  spots  lower  down,  may  have 
been  sloughed  from  this  river-bed.  There  are  certainly 
at  least  three  distinct  deposits  of  placer  gold  here — that 
on  the  deep  bed-rock  of  tlie  creek,  another  on  the  present 
beds  of  the  creeks  where  there  is  anything  to  hold  it.  and 
still  another  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills.  The  wear- 
ing down  of  the  hills  lias  been  enormous;  the  rounded 
domes  and  ridges  are  indicative  of  Ibis.  All  mining  ex- 
periences seem  to  be  reversed  in  this  land  of  surprises. 
It  is  the  tenderfoot  always,  of  course,  doing  the  wrong 
tiling,  who  blunders  on  the  hidden  wealth,  verifying  the 
old  maxim  that  “Gold  is  where  it  is  found.” 

There  is  a scarcity  of  money  here  that  contrasts  strange- 
ly with  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country. 
Men  are  working  at  good  rates  of  wages,  but  their  pay, 
like  that  of  the  mine-owners,  lies  frozen  on  tlie  dumps, 
and  will  not  be  unlocked  till  spring.  Money  commands 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Bank-notes  are  at  a premium. 
Gold-dust  passes  current  in  the  stores  at  $17  to  the  ounce. 
Its  coining  value  is  about  $15  to  $19.  It  is  received  in  larie 
amounts  at  only  $15  50.  Exchange  on  New  York  at  the 
N.  A.  T.  Co.  has  been  one-half  of  one  per  cent..,  with  six 
per  cent,  until  the  1st  of  July,  because  use  is  hnd  of  the 
money  outside  several  mouths  sooner  than  the  return  can 
reach  Dawsou.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  nil  who  send 
money  here  send  nothing  but  a certificate  of  deposit  in  a 
well-known  New  York  hank,  made  payable  to  a person 
here.  This  certificate  commands  a premium. 

The  utmost  confusion  reigns  in  the  office  of  the  Gold 
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Commissioner.  Recording  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a day  claims 
from  all  parts,  it  has  been  a physical  impossibility  for 
him  to  determine  facts  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
oath  taken  by  the  applicant  states  that  gold  has  been  found. 
Perjury  has  become  a thing  not  given  a second  thought. 
A lady* of  presumed  respectability  recorded  two  claims  as 
having  been  staked  by  herself  the  same  day.  One  was 
twenty-five  miles  up  Henderson  Creek,  the  other  was  on 
Nine-Mile  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  up  Indian  River.  The 
two  claims  were  not  less  than  eighty-five  miles  apart.  She 
confessed  to  the  perjury,  and  was  forgiven  to  the  extent  of 
losing  her  claims,  instead  of  forfeiting  all  her  rights  and 
acquisitions  in  the  district,  the  extreme  penalty  for  such 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws.  The  Commissioner  seems 
to  have  taken  pity  on  those  who,  for  instance,  on  stam- 
pedes like  that  at  Rose-bud,  staked  out  by  candle-light,  so 
that  he  now  requires  not  the  oath  that  gold  was  found, 
but  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  deponent  has  not,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  infringed  on  the  rights  of  any  other 
person. 

The  booming  creeks  have  been  gone  over  with  tape  mea- 
sures and  fractions  without  end  staked  out  and  recorded. 
In  many  cases  no  fractions  existed.  On  Hunker  a 180- 
foot  fraction  was  recorded,  and  when  a survey  came  to  be 
made  by  the  owner  of  the  original  claim,  it  proved  to  be 
150  feet  short  itself.  On  Sulphur  two  fractions  were  re- 
corded, and,  ou  the  Commissioner’s  certificate,  sold.  One 
claim  proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  all  right,  so  the  buyer 
did  not  go  the  two  miles  to  the  other.  A hundred  and 
fifty  feet  was  supposed  to  be  there.  I myself  measured 
the  fraction,  and  it  was  a scant  fifty.  Likewise  No.  31- 
above  on  Sulphur  was  left  out  in  the  stampede;  but  some 
one  discovering  the  fact  recorded  it,  s<>ld  it  to  Alex  Mac- 
donald for  $3000,  and  left  for  Dyea.  There  was  a similar 
case  on  Hunker.  On  Too- Much-Gokl  No.  4-below  is 
staked  out  into  the  Klondike;  but  there  is  no  No.  5-below 
recorded,  showing  that  all  some  one  wanted  was  a certifi- 
cate, not  a claim.  It  has  been  undoubtedly  offered  for  sale 
outside.  Single  men  have  staked  whole  creeks  and  parts 
of  creeks,  given  the  numbers  out  to  record  for  an  interest, 
or  sold  the  numbers  at  $15  or  $20  each.  Dominion  Creek 
is  in  a hopeless  tangle.  The  Commissioner,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  allowed  two  discoveries  five  miles  apart. 
Staking  began  up  and  down.  It  met  in  the  thirties,  and 
some  claims  were  recorded  twice.  Then  the  staking  of  frac- 
tions began,  and  continued  until  there  were  more'holdiug 
claims  on  Dominion  than  there  were  claims  on  the  whole 
creek.  Thereupon  the  books  were  closed  on  fractions 
there  until  a survey  can  be  made.  According  to  the  law, 
three  days  are  allowed  for  the  first  ten  miles,  and  a day 
for  each  additional  ten  miles  from  Dawson.  A man  who 
has  been  prospecting  his  claim  starts  to  record.  A stam- 
peder,  who  has  been  watching,  stakes  the  creek  out,  staking 
over  the  prospect  holes,  gets  to  Dawson,  and  records  be- 
fore the  other  arrives.  The  Commissioner  receives  the 
protest,  and  the  claim  is  tied  up  until  no  one  knows  when. 
The  same  men,  usually  saloon  rounders,  have  recorded 
again  and  again  under  different  names,  and  the  man  with 
the  protest  goes  about  with  his  complaint  to  serve,  and 


loses  time,  money,  and  patience— perhaps  his  claim  as 
well— yet  the  law  distinctly  provides  that  continuous  work 
ou  the  claim  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  without  record. 

The  Commissioner  has  honestly  endeavored  to  punish 
those  who  have  thus  infracted  the  laws,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  detect  the  offenders.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
old  miner,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find  out  if  he  had 
anything  before  he  recorded,  has  been  obliged  to  record 
first  and  prospect  afterwards,  or  else  sit  back  in  helpless 
bewilderment  at  the  flood  of  speculative  miuers  who  have, 
poured  into  the  country  hitherto  regarded  as  his  own,  and 
who  have  introduced  the  new  method  of  getting  gold  by 
Ihe  axe  and  pencil  instead  of  by  the  pick  and  shovel. 

The  speculative  craze  seized  the  community,  and  thou- 
sands of  claims  were  bonded  and  sent  out  to  sell.  Few 
had  any  faith  in  their  success,  kuowing  the  small  extent 
to  which  the  creeks  had  been  prospected.  The  conserva- 
tive ones  did  not  believe  that  men  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  invest  would  do  so  without  investi- 
gation in  person  or  by  trusted  representatives.  We  did 
not  even  know  whether  w’e  were  longer  subject  of  thought 
on  the  outside;  but,  with  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  report 
has  come  of  sales  at  prices  that  are  a surprise  here,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  those  who  have  been  holding  back 
have  been  getting  aboard,  and  the  last  dog-teams  have 
been  taking  out  hundreds  of  claims,  mostly  on  little  kuown 
creeks,  but  some  good  properties.  The  result  of  the  win- 
ter’s prospecting,  meagre  as  it  has  been,  has  been  to  com- 
pel us  to  doubt  if  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  wild-cat 
claims  on  Sulphur  and  Dominion.  Some  that  went  out 
first  and  were  bonded  at  $1000,  and  regarded  as  distinctly 
“ wild  cat,”  are  now  worth  to-day  $15,000  in  here. 

Attention  perhaps  should  be  called  to  a publication  that 
has  emanated  from  here,  which  it  would  be  paying  an 
extravagant  compliment  to  mention  it  even  by  name. 
This  sheet  has  been  sent  out  for  extended  circulation  on 
the  outside.  It  purports  to  contain  the  oulv  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  country,  its  mines,  and  the 
miners.  It  contains  a scale  chart  of  Bonanza  and  El- 
dorado, with  pictures  of  claims  and  portraits  of  mine- 
owners.  Those  who  are  represented  therein  pay  the  sum 
of  from  $250  to  $2000  each  f<>r  the  privilege  of  having 
their  pictures  printed,  their  biographies  written  up,  and 
their  claim  marked  in  black  on  the  map  as  being  a rich 
claim.  This  may  have  remained  a legitimate  enterprise 
in  which  only  the  foolish  would  have  invested,  but  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  successful  miuer  in  such  a way 
that  it  amounted  to  virtual  compulsion. 

To  the  extent  that  it  will  be  circulated,  or  rather  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  be  credited,  injury  will  be  done  to  every 
other  mine-owner  in  the  community. 

If  reports  are  true,  the  Yukon  River  from  here  to  the 
Passes  is  a line  of  villages  and  cabins.  At  the  various 
points  where  the  boats  were  tupped  in  the  ice  cabins  were 
built,  until  now.  at  Tagisli,  Marsh  Lake,  the  White  Horse, 
Lake  Labarge.  Big  and  Little  Salmon  and  Stewart  rivers, 
there  are  regular  villages.  The  Salmon  rivers  have  been 
prospected,  men  have  gone  up  Stewart  River  to  McQues- 
tou,  while  there  has  been  more  or  less  prospecting  done  at 


all  points  on  the  river.  Mile  after  mile  the  stampeders 
have  taken  up  creeks  up  and  down  the  Yukon.  Recent  re- 
ports from  Dominion  had  sent  hundreds  over  there,  with 
the  result  that  new  creeks  ten  or  fifteen  miles  long  have 
been  staked  out.  The  benches  along  lower  Eldorado  and 
Skookum  are  a perpetual  surprise.  The  whole  hill  side  is 
a-smoke  with  the  fires;  big  pans  are  the  rule.  Confidence 
in  the  count  ry  is  increasing.  Since  the  lei  ter  sent  out 
yesterday*  Hour  has  dropped  to  $15  a sack,  showing  that 
the  grub  situation  is  relieved,  but  butler  has  reached  $5 
a pound,  and  is  going  up.  There  has  been  no  little  incon- 
venience, much  disappointment,  and  even  greater  com- 
plaint in  the  inability  of  the  Canadian  government  to  get 
the  mail  here  before  February  26.  A part  only  came 
down,  the  greater  part  remaining  at  Little  Salmon,  us  far 
as  it  came  by  boat  last  fall. 

Some  came  direct  from  Dyea.  While  not  expecting 
even  governments  to  overcome  obstacles  that  private  in- 
dividuals cannot,  I was  inclined  to  blame  the  government 
either  for  a luck  of  zeal  or  for  poor  management.  It  was 
not  until  I saw  the  actual  figures  showing  what  it  meant 
to  make  the  trip  that  I was  ready  to  modify  my  views 
materially.  The  hundred  “Huskies”  that  were  expected 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  did  not  arrive,  and  with 
the  forty  ill-sorted  dogs  at  the  command  of  the  pariy  ihat 
started  in  from  the  lakes,  the  proportion  would  stand 
about  as  follows:  Every  pound  of  food  needed  f<>r  men 
and  dogs  would  have  to  be  carried  a distance  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  No  food  could  be  relied  upon  on 
the  route,  much  less  at  Dawson.  Forty  dogs,  100  lbs. 
of  feed  each  day;  forty  men,  40  lbs.  each  day;  total 
daily  consumption,  140  lbs.  Thirty  days  of  travel  (20 
miles  a day)+5  days  rests  = 35  days.  Total  food  to  be 
carried,  4900  lbs.  Add  stationery  (for  the  new  govern- 
ment), 400  lbs.;  tents,  180  lbs.;  cooking  utensils,  dishes, 
etc.,  100  lbs.;  men’s  personal  baggage,  8(50  lbs. ; total  6110 
lbs.  This  divided  among  40  dogs  is  161  lbs.  per  dog. 
Not  a pound  of  mail  has  been  counted,  and  no  provision 
made  for  return  food  from  Dawson,  where,  according  to 
the  reports,  there  was  starvation.  When  the  40  dogs  ar- 
rived at  Little  Salmon  a courier  was  sent  into  Dawson  to 
ascertain  if  food  could  be  had  to  take  men  and  dogs  back, 
and  they  had  to  wait  until  this  courier  returned  before 
continuing  on.  When  these  figures  are  taken  into  account, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  brought  so  much.  A dog  draws 
300  lbs.  on  a smooth  trail,  but  on  a poor  one  100  lbs  may 
lie  a load.  What  the  trail  really  was  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fastest  outfits  that  left  Daw- 
son was  seven  days  getting  around  Thirty-Mile  River. 
Shore  ice  had  frozen;  the  river  fell,  thrice  broke  down; 
the  river  rose,  and  new  ice  was  formed  above  the  other. 
Then  the  river  dropped  to  a low  level  and  remained  open. 
A sloping  ice-floe  for  a trail,  a river  on  one  side,  and  a 
precipitous  bank  on  the  other— such  is  winter  travel  on 
the  Yukon.  Taupan  Adnky. 

* The  tetter  here  referred  to.  together  with  ones  written  still  enrl'n  r, 
were  longeron  the  way  tlnm  the  one  published  herewith,  mid  did  not 
arrive  until  too  late  for  publication  m this  number.  They  will  tie 
published  in  subsequent  issues.—  Eiiitok. 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 

THE  GARRET  OR  THE  RED  TOWER. 

I FELT  my  temples,  my  ears,  my  neck,  tingling  with 
cold.  I seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a sea  of  ice.  I 
think  I would  have  fallen  and  fainted,  but  at  that 
moment  my  master  sat  down  beside  the  Bishop,  and 
I was  left  free  to  retire  into  a darksome  corner,  where  I 
staggered  against  a beam,  slimy  with  sweat,  and  hung  over 
it  with  my  hand  clasping  my  brow,  trying  to  think  what 
had  happened. 

I do  not  know  how  long  I remained  in  this  position,  nor 
yet  when  I came  to  myself.  All  was  a dream  to  me,  a 
nightmare  of  horrid  whirlings  and  infinite  oppressions. 
Tiie  faces  of  the  folk  that  watched,  the  garmeutry  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  priests,  the  red  robes  of  the  young  Duke 
and  his  successors,  spun  round  me  iu  hideous  phantasma- 
goria. _ 

At  lastl^as  conscious  that  a trumpet  blew.  Where- 
upon all  rose  up.  The  secretaries  stacked  their  papers 
uncoucernedly,  with  the  feathers  of  their  pens  in  their 
mouths.  Ami  then  in  the  solemn  silence  which  ensued 
the  Duke  and  his  judges  filed  out  of  the  door,  while  the 
power  of  the  Church,  represented  by  Bishop  Peter  and  his 
priests,  went  forth  by  another.  Before  I could  realize  the 
situation  Helene  had  vanished  down  a trap-door  in  the 
floor. 

My  master  accompanied  Bishop  Peter.  As  for  me,  I 
hardly  knew  what  I did.  I did  not  even  stand  up,  till  our 
conductor — lie  who  had  gone  forward  to  announce  us  at 
the  first— ran  across  to  me,  and  plucking  me  by  the  arm 
from  the  beam  on  which  I leaned,  said,' hurriedly:  “Art 
dead  or  drunk,  man,  that  thou  riskest  thine  ears  and  thy 
neck?  Stand  up  while  the  Judges  and  the  new  Duke  go 
by !” 

So,  dazed  and  numb,  I bent  me  up,  and,  lo!  coming  arm 
in  arm  towards  me  were  Otho,  von  Reuss  and  his  newly 
appointed  Chief  Justice,  who  was  but  mine  old  friend 
Michael  Texel.  Tiie  Duke  bent  a searching  look  on  me 
as  I bowed  low  before  him,  but  he  sawr  only  the  tan  of 
my  skin  aud  the  close  bristle  of  my  hair.  And  so  all 
passed  on. 

“ Ho,  blackamoor!  thy  master  waits  thee.  Run  if  thou 
wouldst  avoid  the  whipping-post!”  cried  another  of  the 
rout  of  servitors. 

So,  putting  out  a hand  to  stay  myself,  I staggered  wenk- 
ly  after  my  master.  I found  him  at  the  door,  in  talk  with 
the  confessor  of  the  Bishop. 

“And  so,”  lie  was  saying,  “this  girl  was  reared  in  the 
executioner’s  house.  And  she  went  away  to  a far  country 
in  order  to  learn  the  secrets  of  necromancy,  it  is  not  known 
where.  I would  see  this  Duke’s  Justicrr.  Does  he  dwell 
near  by?  What!  in  that  very  tower?  It  is  of  good  omen. 
Let  us  go  thither.” 

But  the  confessor  excused  himself,  being  in  no  wise  de- 
sirous to  visit  the  Red  Axe,  even  in  his  turn  of  sickness. 

“ I have  business  of  the  soul  with  Bishop  Peter.  1 will 
speak  with  thee  again  at  refection,”  he  said,  glancing  up 
at  the  Red  Tower  with  suspicious  glances,  as  if  he  feared 
unseen  ears  might  be  listening,  anil  that  some  of  its  fear- 
ful magic  might  even  descend  upon  a man  so  notably  holy 
as  a Bishop’s  confessor. 

Presently  Dessauer  and  I were  at  the  well-known  door. 
I knocked,  and  listened,  whereupon  ensued  silence.  Again, 
and  then  when  the  eclioes  ceased  there  was  once  more  a 
great  silence  in  the  tower. 

I heard  the  blood-hounds  of  Duke  Casimir  howl.  The 
indigo  shadow  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  stretched  across  and 
touched  the  Red  Tower  with  an  ominous  finger. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  said  I.  And  pushing  the  unresisting 
door.  1 began  to  climb  tiie  stone  stairs.  Each  smoothed 
hollow  and  chipped  edge  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
name.  Indeed,  much  more  so,  for  I was  now  passing  un- 
der a false  one.  I climbed  in  a dazed  way,  up  and  up. 
There  on  my  left  was  the  sitting-room.  It  had  been 
searched  high  and  low,  escritoires  rudely  tossed  down, 
aumries  rifled,  household  stuff,  grain,  white  linen,  bottles, 
all  cast  about  and  huddled  together  as  the  senrehers  had 
left  them. 

Then  above  was  the  little  room  where  Helene  used  to 
sleep.  Here  the  wrack  was  indescribable — every  hiding- 
place  rifled,  her  pretty  bedquilt  lying  across  the  door- 
way trampled' and  soiled,  her  dainty  while  clothing,  some 
she*  had  worn  at  Plussenburg,  and  even  of  the  tiny  dresses 
of  her  childhood,  all  torn  and  confused.  And  in  the 
midst,  what  affected  me  more  than  everything  else,  a tiny 
puppet  of  wood  my  father  had  hewn  her  with  his  knife, 
and  which  she  had  dressed  as  a queen  with  red  ribbons 
and  crown  of  tinsel.  Ab,  so  long  ago — and  in  such  happy 
days. 

" Father!”  I called  loudly.  “Father!” 

But  in  this  I forgot  myself.  Theje  might  have  been 
enemies  lurking  anywhere  in  the  house  of  pain  and  dis- 
aster. 

Mv  own  room  came  next,  and  the  way  out  upon  the  roof, 
but  we  tried  not  these.  There  remained  only  the  garret 
of  my  father.  I climbed  up,  with  Dessauer  behind  me, 
and  pushed  the  door  open. 

Then  I stood  in  the  entering-in.  looking  for  the  first 
time  for  years  on  the  face  of  my  father. 

He  lay  on  his  couch,  his  head  bound  about  with  a nap- 
kin. The  dark  wisp  of  hair  which  rose  like  a cock’s  comb 
sticking  through  the  stained  cloth  was  no  longer  blue- 
blaek,  but  of  iron  gray  splashed  and  brindled  with  pure 
white.  His  eyes  were  open  and  shining,  cavernous  and 
solemn,  above  his  fallen-in  cheeks.  It  was  like  looking 
into  the  secrets  of  another  world.  That  which  he  had  so 
often  caused  other  eyes  to  see  lie  was  now  to  see  for  hira- 
seif.  The  hand  which  lay — mere  skin,  muscle,  and  bone 
— on  the  counterpane  had  guided  many  to  the  door  of  the 
mysteries.  Now  it  was  to  push  the  arms  aside,  for  the 
Death-Justiccr  of  the  Mark  was  to  go  before  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth. 

My  father  lay  gazing  at  me  with  deep  mournful  eyes. 
So  sad  they  seemed  that  it  was  as  if  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  life  nor  death,  could  have 
power  to  change  their  expression  of  immeasurable  sad- 
ness. 

I entered,  and  my  companion  followed. 

“There  is  none'with  you  here?”  I said  to  my  father, 
going  to  the  bedside. 

* lirguu  in  Uari'Eb's  Weekly  No.  2141. 
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He  started  at  the  voice,  and  looked  even  eagerly  up. 
But  bis  eyes  dulled  and  deadened  again  as  he  fell  back. 

“I  did  but  dream,”  be  muttered,  sadly. 

“ You  have  no  one  with  you  here,  Gottfried  Gottfried?” 
said  I again;  for  in  a matter  of  life  and  death  it  was  as 
well  to  make  sure. 

He  set  his  hand  to  his  brow,  as  if  trying  to  think. 

“ Who  should  be  with  me— except  all  these?”  he  an- 
swered, very  solemnly.  And  swept  his  hand  about  the 
room  as  if  he  saw  strange  shapes  standing  in  rows  about 
the  walls.  “I  wish,”  lie  went  on,  almost  querulously, 
“whoever  you  are,  you  would  tell  these  people  to  keep 
their  hands  down.  They  point  at  me,  and  thrust  their 
dripping  heads  forward,  holding  them  like  lanterns  in 
their  hands.” 

He  turned  away  to  the  back  of  the  bed;  and  then,  as  if 
he  saw  something  there  worse  than  all  the  rest,  faced 
about  again  quickly,  saying,  with  some  pathetic  intonation 
of  his  lost  childhood,  “ There  is  no  need  for  them  to  point 
so  at  ine,  is  there?” 

“Father!”  said  I,  gently  touching  his  cheek  with  my 
hand  as  I used  to  do. 

“ Ah!  what  is  that?”  he  said.  “ Did  some  one  call  me 
father?  Let  me  go!  I tell  you,  let  me  go!  She  needs 
me.  They  are  torturing  her.  I must  go  to  her!” 

“ Father,”  I said  again,  putting  bin)  gently  back,  “ it  is 
I;  your  own  son  Hugo— come  back  to  speak  with  you, 
to  help,  if  it  may  lie— lo  die  for  the  Little  Playmate  if 
need  be.” 

“Hugo — Hugo!”  be  said,  “my  little  lad,  my  pretty 
boy?” 

He  pushed  me  back  to  look  at  me,  eagerly,  wistfully — 
and  then  thrust  me  sharply  away. 

“ Bah!”  he  said,  “ you  lie!  What  need  to  lie  to  a dying 
man?  My  Hugo  bad  yellow  hair  and  a skin  like  lilies. 
Yours  is  dark — ” 

“ Father,”  said  I,  “ I am  here  disguised.  Help  is  com- 
ing, sure  and  strong,  if  we  can  only  wait  a little  and  delay 
the  trial.  But  tell  me  all.  Speak  to  me  freely  if  you 
love  your  daughter  Helene — your  daughter  and  my  love.” 

He  sat  up  now,  and  motioned  me  to  come  nearer.  I set 
a pillow  to  bis  back,  and  went  and  kneeled  by  the  bed  as 
I used  to  do  at  good  night  time  when  I said  my  Paternos- 
ter. 

Then  for  the  first  time  lie  knew  me. 

“ Say  it!”  he  commanded,  in  his  old  voice. 

So,  though  with  the  stress  of  wars  and  other  things  I 
had  mostly  forgotten,  yet  I said  not  only  that,  but  the 
Prayer  of  Childhood  lie  had  taught  me.  And  then  I kiss- 
ed him  as  I used  to  do  when  I bade  him  good-night. 

“ Ye8,”he  said,  softly,  “it  is  true,  after  all.  You  are 
mine  own  only  son.  Hugo — I am  glad  you  have  come  to 
see  your  father  before  be  dies.” 

I told  him  how  I had  come,  and  brought  Dessauer  for- 
ward, introducing  him  as  one  great  in  the  kingdom  where 
I was,  and  to  whom  I was  much  beholden.  He  shook  him 
by  the  band,  and  again  looked  at  me. 

“ Now,  father,”  said  I,  “ we  have  no  long  time  to  bide 
with  you,  lest  the  new  Duke  come  upon  us.  We  must  hie 
us  back  to  our  lodging  with  the  Bishop  Peter,  lest  we  be 
missed.” 

My  father  smiled. 

“ Ye  will  live  but  sparely  there!”  said  he. 

“Tell  us  how  you  came  to  this,”  said  I,  “ and,  if  you 
can,  why  Helene,  our  little  Helene,  stands  so  terribly  ac- 
cused.” 

My  father  paused  a long  time  before  he  began  to  an- 
swer. 

“ It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  tell  you  nil.”  lie  said.  “ I 
know  and  I have  the  words.  But  somehow,  when  I try  lo 
fit  the  words  to  the  thing,  they  run  asunder  and  will  not 
mix,  like  water  and  oil.  But  see.  Hugo,  here  is  an  elixir 
of  rare  value.  Drop  a drop  or  two  on  my  tongue  if  ye  see 
me  wander.  It  will  bring  me  back  for  a lime.” 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

PRINCESS  PI.AYMATK. 

Then  began  my  father  to  tell  the  tnle,  slowly,  with 
many  a pau.-e  and  interruption,  now  searching  for  words, 
now  racked  with  pain,  all  of  which  I need  not  imitate, 
and  slinil  leave  oat.  But  the  substance  of  bis  tale  was  to 
this  effect; 

“ After  you  had  left  us  the  Dukedom  went  from  bad  to 
worse — no  peace,  no  rest,  no  money.  Duke  Casimir  took 
less  and  less  of  my  advice,  but  began  again  his  old  horrors, 
plundering,  killing,  living  by  terror  and  in  terror.  He 
threatened  Torgau.  He  attacked  Plassenburg.  He  stirred 
up  hornets’  nests  everywhere.  He  made  himself  at  home 
the  common  mark  for  every  assassin. 

“ Then  suddenly  came  his  nephew  back,  and  almost 
immediately  he  grew  great  in  favor  with  him.  Uncle  and 
nephew  drank  together.  They  paraded  the  terraces  to- 

§ ether.  I was  nevermore  sent  for  save  to  do  my  duty. 

'tho  von  Reuss  rode  abroad  at  the  bead  of  the  Black 
Horsemen. 

“ But  at  the  same  time,  to  my  great  joy,  arrived  the 
Little  Playmate  back  to  me.  She  was  safer*  with  me,  she 
said.  So 'that,  having  her,  I needed  naught  else.  She 
came  with  good  news  of  you,  making  the  journey  not 
alone,  for  two  men  of  the  Princess’s  retinue  brought  her 
to  the  city  gates.” 

“The  Princess!”  I cried.  “ Aye.  I thought  so.  I judged 
that  it  was  the  Princess  who  sent  her  back.” 

Dessauer  motioned  with  his  hand.  He  saw  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  throw  my  father  off  the  track.  And.  indeed, 
this  was  proved  at  once,  for  my  unfortunate  interrupt  ion 
set  my  father’s  mind  to  the  wandering,  till  finally  I had  lo 
drop  certain  drops  of  the  red  liquid  on  his  tongue.  These, 
indeed,  had  a marvellous  effect  upou  him.  He  sat  up  in- 
stantly, his  eyes  flashing  the  old  light,  and  began  to  speak 
rapidly  and  to  clear  purport,  even  as  he  used  to  do  in  tiie 
old  days  when  Duke  Casimir  would  come  striding  across 
the  yard  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  to  consult  his 
Justicer. 

“ What  was  I telling?”  he  went  on.  “ Yes,  I remember 
— of  the  home-coming  of  Helene  under  honorable  escort. 
And  she  was  beautiful — but  all  her  race  were  beautiful — 
all  the  women  of  them,  at  any  rate.  But  that  is  another 
matter. 

“Then,  as  she  went  across  the  yard  one  day  to  meet  me 
at  the  door  of  the  hall  as  I came  out,  who  should  see  her 


but  the  Count  Otho  von  Reuss.  And  she  turned  from 
him  like  a queen  and  took  hold  of  my  arm.  clasping  it 
strongly.  Then  he  looked  at  us  both,  and  his  look  was 
the  evil-doer’s  look.  Oh,  I know  it.  Who  knows  that 
look,  if  not  I?  And  so  we  passed  within.  But  my  Helene 
was  quivering  and  much  afraid,  nestling  to  me— aye,  to 
me,  old  Gottfried  Gottfried — like  a frightened  dove. 

“ After  this  she  went  not  out  into  the  court-yard  or  city, 
save  with  me  by  her  side,  and  Otho  von  Reuss  lingered 
about,  watching  like  a wolf  about  the  sheepfold.  For  he 
was  in  high  favor  with  Duke  Casimir,  and  had  already 
equal  place  with  him  on  the  bed  of  justice. 

“Then  there  came  a night , lightning  peeping  and 
blazing,  alternate  blue  and  white — God’s  face  and  the 
devil’s,  time  about,  staring  in  at  the  lattice.  I lay  alone  in 
my  chamber.  But  I was  not  asleep.  As  you  know,  I 
do  not  often  sleep.  But  I lay  awake  and  thought  and 
thought.  The  lightning  showed  me  faces  I had  not  seen 
for  thirty  years,  and  forms  I remembered,  black  against 
eternity.  But  all  at  once,  in  a certain  after-clnp  of  si- 
lence that  followed  the  roaring  thunder,  I beard  a voice 
call  to  me. 

“ ‘ My  father — my  father!’  it  cried. 

“ It  was  like  a soul  in  danger  of  damnation  calling  God. 

“ 1 rose  and  went,  clad  as  I was  in  the  red  of  mine  of- 
fice (for  that  day  I had  done  the  final  grace  more  than 
once).  I ran  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  of  my  little 
Helene. 

“The  lightning  showed  me  my  lamb  crouched  in  the 
corner,  her  lips  open,  white,  squared  with  horror;  her 
arms  extended,  as  though  to  push  some  monstrous  thing 
away.  A black  shape  only  I saw  bending  over  lier.  Then 
came  blackness  of  darkness  again.  And  again  my  He- 
lene’s voice.  All,  God,  I can  hear  it  now,  calling  pitifully, 
like  a woman  hanging  over  hell  and  losing  hold,  ‘ Father 
— my  father!’ 

“ ‘I  am  here!’  I cried,  loudly, even  as  on  the  scaffold  I 
cry  the  doom  for  which  the  people  die. 

“And  t lie  room  lit  up  with  a flame,  white  as  the  face 
of  God  as  he  passed  by  on  Mount  Sinai,  flash  on  contin- 
uous flash.  And  there  before  me,  with  a countenance 
like  a demon’s,  stood  Otho  von  Reuss!” 

I uttered  a hoarse  cry,  but  Dessauer  again  checked  me. 
My  father  went  on; 

“Otho  von  Reuss  it  was— he  saw  me  in  my  red  apparel, 
and  cried  aloud  with  mighty  fear.  If  God  had  given  me 
mine  axe  in  mine  hand — well,  Duke  or  no  Duke,  he  liad 
cried  no  more.  But  even  as  he  turned  and  fled  from  the 
room,  I seized  him  about  the  waist,  and  opening  the  win- 
dow with  my  other  hand,  I cast  him  forth.  And  as  he 
went  down  backwards,  clutching  at  nothing,  God  looked 
again  out  of  the  skylights  of  heaven,  and  showed  me  the 
face  of  the  devil,  as  Michael  saw  it  when  he  hurled  him 
shrieking  into  the  pit. 

“Then  I went  back  and  took  in  my  arms  my  one  ewe 
lamb. 

“ Many  days  (so  they  brought  me  word)  Otho  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  Duke  Casimir  came  not  near  me 
nor  yet  sent  for  me.  But  by  that  very  circumstance  I 
knew  Otho  had  not  revealed  how  his  accident  had  be- 
fallen. Yet  he  but  bided  his  time.  And  as  he  grew  well, 
Duke  Casimir  grew  ill.  lie  waxed  like  a ghost,  and  one 
day  he  came  here  and  sat  on  tiie  bed  as  in  old  times. 

“ ‘ I know  my  friends,’  lie  said,  ‘good  Red  Axe  of  mine, 
friend  of  many  years.  1 have  had  mine  eyes  blinded,  but 
this  morning  there  lias  come  a mighty  clearness,  and  from 
this  day  forth  you  and  I shall  stand  fuce  to  face  and  see 
eye  to  eye  again. 

“Then,  being  athirst,  lie  asked  for  something  to  drink. 
Which,  when  our  sweet  Ileiene  had  brought,  lie  patted 
her  cheek.  ‘ A maid  fora  court — one  among  a thousand, 
a fair  one!’  lit*  said;  and  passed  away  down  the  stairs, 
walking  with  his  old  steady  tread. 

“ But  even  at  the  steps  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  lie  stum- 
bled and  fell.  They  carried  him  in,  and  there  in  tiie 
rolling-chamber  he  lay  unconscious  for  a week,  and  then 
died  without  speech. 

“ When  he  was  dead,  and  ere  he  had  been  embalmed, 
there  arose  a clamor,  first  among  the  followers  of  Otho 
von  Reuss,  and  after  that  among  those  of  the  Wolfsberg, 
who  expected  that  they  would  be  favored  by  the  new 
Duke.  It  was  first  whispered,  and  then  cried  aloud,  that 
the  death  of  Duke  Casimir  bad  been  by  witchcraft  and 
potions. 

“Cunningly  and  with  subtlety  was  spread  the  report 
how  my  daughter  and  I had  worked  upon  Duke  Casimir; 
how  he  had  gone  to  our  house,  drunken  a draught,  and 
then  died  ere  he  could  come  to  liis  own  chamber.  But  I 
went  on  my  way  and  heeded  it  not.  For  just  then  the 
plague,  which  had  stricken  the  Duke  first,  stalked  athwart 
the  city  unchecked,  and  all  through  it  this  Helene  of  ours 
was  us  the  angel  of  God,  coming  and  going  by  night  and 
day  among  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town.  And  the 
common  folk  worshipped  her.  And  so  do  unto  this 
day. 

“Now  perhaps  I did  not  heed  this  babble  as  I ought 
to  have  done.  But  there  came  one  night — how  long  ago 
I have  forgotten — and  a clamor  in  the  court-yard.  The 
Black  Riders,  the  worst  of  them,  fiends  incarnate  that 
Otho  had  of  late  gathered  about  him,  thundered  upon  us 
without,  and  presently  burst  in  the  door. 

“I  met  them  with  mine  axe  at.  the  stair-head,  and  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hour  I kept  them  at  a distance. 
And  some  died  and  some  were  dismembered.  For  I am 
not  a man  to  make  mistakes.  Then  came  Otho,  limping 
from  liis  fall,  and  shot  me  with  a bolt  from  behind  his 
men.  And  so  they  took  my  love  and  left  me  here  to  die. 
Ami  the  new  Duke  will  not  kill  me,  for  he  desires  that  I 
shall  see  her  agony  ere  my  own  life  is  taken.  For  that 
alone  the  fiend  keeps  me  in  life. 

“ And  that.”  said  my  father,  feebly,  “is  all.” 

But  just  as  he  seemed  to  ebb  away  a wild  fear  startled 
him. 

“ No,”  lie  cried,  “ there  is  yet  something  more.  Hugo, 
lingo,  keep  me  here  a little!  Hold  me  that  my  mind 
may  not  wander  away  among  the  spinning-wheels  and  ihe 
faces  mopping  and  mowing.  I have  something  yet  to 
toll.” 

I held  him  up  while  Dessauer  poured  a drop  or  two  of 
the  potent;  liquid  into  his  mouth.  As  before,  it  instantly 
revived  him.  The  color  came  hack  to  liis  cheeks. 

“ Quick,  Hugo,  lad !”  he  cried,  “ give  me  that  black  box 
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“HER  LIPS  OPEN,  SQUARED  WITH  HORROR;  HER  ARMS  EXTENDED  AS  THOUGH  TO  PUSH  SOME  MONSTROUS  THING  AWAY.” 


which  sits  behind  the  block.”  I brought  it,  and  from  this 
he  extracted  a small  key,  which  lie  cave  me. 

“Unlock  the  panel  you  see  there  in  the  wall,” lie  said. 

I looked,  but  could  find  none. 

“The  oaken  knob!” he  cried,  sharply. 

I could  only  see  a rough  knob  in  the  wood-work,  a little 
worm-eaten.  But  in  the  centre  one  hole  a little  larger 
than  the  rest. 

“ Put  in  the  key!"  commanded  my  father,  making  as  if 
be  would  come  out  of  lied  and  hasten  me  himself. 

I thrust  in  the  key,  indeed,  but  with  no  more  faith. than 
if  I had  been  bidden  to  put  it  into  a mouse-hole. 

Nevertheless,  it  turned  easy  as  thinking,  and  a little 
door  swung  open,  cunningly  fitted.  Here  were  dresses, 
books,  parchments. 

“ Bring  all  these  to  me,”  he  said. 

And  I brought  them  carefully  in  my  arms  and  laid 
them  on  the  bed. 

The  eye  of  old  Dessaucr  fell  on  something  among  them, 
and  was  instantly  fascinated.  It  was  a woman’s  waist- 
belt  of  thick  bars  of  gold,  laid  three  and  three,  crests  and 
letters  all  over  it. 

The  Chancellor  put  his  hand  forward  for  it,  and  my 
father  allowed  him  to  take  it,  following  him,  however, 
with  a questioning  eye. 

Then  Dessaucr  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and  drew 
out  a chain  of  gold — the  necklace  of  the  woodman,  in- 
deed— and  laid  the  two  side  by  side.  He  uttered  a shrill 
cry  as  he  did  so. 

“The  belt  of  the  Princess!”  he  cried—"  the  Princess  of 
Plassenburg!” 

And  laying  them  one  above  the  other,  each  bar  group 
read  thus : “ Helena  of  Plassenburg.” 

With  delight  on  his  face,  like  that  of  a mathematician 
when  his  calculations  work  out  tridv,  Dessaucr  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  papers,  but  my  father  stayed  him. 

“ Who  may  you  be  that  has  a chain  to  match  mine?”  lie 
asked,  with  his  hand  on  Dessauer’s  wrist. 

“I  am  the  Stale’s  Chancellor  of  Plassenburg,  and  it 
needed  but  this  to  show  me  our  true  Princess.” 

“ Here,  then.” said  my  father,  “ is  more  and  better.” 

And  he  handed  him  the  papers. 

“ It  meets!  it  meets!”  cried  Dessaucr,  enthusiastically, 
ns  he  glanced  them  over.  “It  is  complete.  It  would 
stand  probation  in  the  Diet  of  the  Emperor.” 

“ But  yet  that  will  not  prevent  Helene  Gottfrhd  dying 
at  the  stake!”  cried  my  father,  sadly,  and  fell  back  on 
his  bed. 

We  spent  this  heaviest  of  nights  at  the  palace  of  Bishop 
peter — Dessaucr  with  the  prelate;  I,  praise  to  the  holy 
pyx,  in  the  kitchen  with  the  serving  men  and  maids. 
Peter  of  the  Pigs  was  there,  but  no  more  eager  to  fight. 
The  lay  brother  who  had  gone  with  the  leUer,  and  the 
conductor  who  had  run  away  from  the  dread  door  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  had  returned,  and  had  spread  a favorable 
report  of  our  courage. 

Certainly  the  house  of  Peter  the  Bishop  might  be  a 
poor  one  and  scantily  provendered,  but  there  was  little 


sign  of  it  that  night.  For  if  the  master  went  fasting  and 
his  guests  lived  on  pulse  (as  they  said  in  Thorn),  certuinly 
not  so  Bishop  Peter's  servants. 

For  there  were  pasties  of  larks,  with  snuce  of  butter 
and  herbs.  There  were  rabbits  from  the  sand  hills,  and 
pigeons  from  the  towers  of  the  minster.  The  clear 
Iihenish  vied  with  the  more  generous  wine  of  Burgundy 
and  the  red  juice  of  Assmanhauser.  For  me,  as  was  nat- 
ural, I ate  little.  I spoke  not  at  all.  But  I looked  so 
dangerous  with  my  swarthy  face  and  desperate  eyes,  I 
dare  say,  and  I was  so  well  armed,  that  the  roisterers  left 
me  severely  alone. 

But  I drank — Lord,  what  did  I not  drink  that  night!  I 
poured  down  my  gullet  all  and  sundry  that  was  given  me. 
And  to  render  them  their  dues,  there  was  no  lack  and  no 
inhospitality.  But  the  strange  thing  of  it  was  that  though 
I am  a man  more  than  ordinarily  temperate,  that  night  I 
poured  the  Rhenish  into  me  like  water  down  a cistern- 
pipe.  and  felt  it  not.  God  forgive  me,  I wanted  to  make 
me  drunken  and  forgetful,  and,  lo!  it  would  not  bite. 

So  I cursed  their  drink,  and  asked  if  they  had  no  Lyons 
Wnter-of-Life,  stark  and  mordant,  or  indeed  anything  that 
was  not  mere  compound  of  whey  and  dirty  water.  Where- 
at they  wondered,  and  held  me  thereafter  in  great  respect 
as  a good  companion  and  approven  drinker. 

Then  they  brought  me  of  the  strong  spirit  of  Dantzig, 
with  curious  little  flakes  of  gold  dancing  in  it.  It  was 
raw  and  strong,  and  I had  good  hopes  of  it.  But  I drank 
the  Dantzig  like  spring -water,  all  there  was  of  it,  and 
though  it  had  a taste  singularly  displeasing  to  me,  it  had 
no  more  effect  than  so  much  warm  barley-brew  for  the 
palates  of  babes.  Upon  this  I hnd  great  glory.  For  the 
card-players  and  the  dicers  actually  left  their  games  to 
see  me  drink.  And  I sat  there  and  expounded  the  Levit- 
ical  law  and  the  wheels  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  the  law 
succession  of  the  empire  and  also  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion, alLwith  surprising  clearness  nnd  cogency  of  reason- 
ing. So  that  before  1 had  finished  they  required  of  me 
whether  it  was  I or  my  master  who  was  sent  for  to  dis- 
pute before  the  Emperor. 

Then  I told  them  that  the  things  I knew  (that  is.  which 
the  Hollands  had  put  into  my  head)  were  but  the  com- 
monest chamber  sweepings  of  my  master's  learning,  which 
I had  picked  up  as  I rode  at  his  elbow.  And  this  bred  a 
mighty  wondering  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be  who 
was  so  wise.  And  I think  if  I had  gone  on,  Dessaucr  and 
I might  both  have  found  ourselves  in  the  Bishop’s  prison, 
on  suspicion  of  being  the  devil  and  one  of  his  ministrants. 

But  suddenly,  as  with  a kind  of  hack  stroke,  all  that  I 
had  drunken  must  have  come  upon  me.  The  clearness  of 
vision  went  from  me  like  a candle  that  is  blown  out.  I know 
not  what  happened  after,  save  that  I found  myself  upon 
my  truckle-bed,  with  my  leathern  money-pouch  clasped  in 
my  hand  with  surprising  tightness,  as  if  I had  been  mortal- 
ly afraid  that  some  one  would  mistake  my  satchel  for  his 
own  pocket. 

So  in  time  the  morrow7  came,  and  by  all  rules  I ought 
to  have  had  a racking  headache.  For  I saw  many  of 
those  that  had  been  with  me  the  night  before  pale  of 


countenance  and  eating  handfuls  of  baker's  salt.  So  I 
judged  that  their  anxiety  and  the  turmoil  of  their  hearts 
Iiad  not  burned  their  liquor  up,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
me. 

Now  it  is  small  wonder  that  all  my  sou!  cried  out  for 
oblivion,  till  I should  Ire  able  to  do  something  for  the  Be- 
loved—break  her  prison,  hasten  the  troops  from  Plassen- 
burg, or  in  some  way  save  my  love. 

Hardly  had  I looked  out  the  main  door  that  morning, 
desiring  to  pass  away  the  time  till  the  trial  should  begin 
again,  before  I saw  the  Lubber  Fiend  smirking  and  lack- 
ing across  the  way.  He  had  squatted  himself  down  on 
the  side  of  the  street  opposite,  looking  over  at  the  Bishop’s 
palace. 

He  pointed  at  me  with  his  finger. 

“Your  complexion  runs  down!”  he  said.  “I  know 
you.  But  go  to  the  spring  there  by  the  stable,  wash  your 
face,  and  I shall  know  you  better.” 

This  was  fair  perdition,  and  nothing  less.  For  one  may 
stay  the  tongue  of  a scoundrel  with  money,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  it,  until  opportunity  arrived  to  stop  it  with 
steel  or  prison  masoury.  But  who  shall  halter  the  tongue 
of  a fool? 

Then,  swift  as  one  that  secs  his  face  in  a glass,  I be- 
thought me  of  a plan. 

“ See!”  I said;  “do  you  desire  gold.  Lubber  Fiend?” 

He  wagged  his  great  head  and  shook  his  cabbage-leaf 
ears,  till  they  made  currents  in  the  heavy  air,  to  signify 
that  he  loved  the  touch  of  the  vellow  metal. 

“ See,  then.  Lubber,”  said  I,  “ you  shall  have  ten  of 
these  now,  and  ten  more  afterwards,  if  you  will  carry  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  at  Plassenburg,  or  meet  him  on  the 
way.” 

“Not  possible!”  said  he,  slinking  his  head  sadly ; “little 
Missie  has  come  to  Thorn.” 

“But,”  said  I,  “little  Missie  would  desire  it;  take  letter 
to  the  Prince,  good  Jan,  then  Missie  will  be  happy.” 

“Would  she  let  poor  Jan  Lubhcrchen  kiss  her  hand, 
think  yon?”  he  asked,  looking  up  at  me. 

“Aye,”  said  I,  “kiss  her  cheek,  maybe.” 

He  danced  excitedly  from  side  to  side. 

“Jan  will  run — Jan  will  run  all  the  way!”  he  cried. 

So  I pulled  out  a scrap  of  parchment  and  wrote  a hasty 
message  to  the  Prince,  asking  him,  for  the  love  of  God 
nnd  ns,  to  set  every  soldier  in  Plassenburg  on  the  march 
for  Thorn,  and  to  come  on  ahead  himself  with  such  a fly- 
ing column  as  he  could  gather.  No  more  I added,  be- 
cause I knew  that  my  good  master  would  need  no  more. 

Then  I went  down  with  my  messenger  to  the  AYeiss 
Thor,  and  with  great  fear  I saw  the  idiot  pass  the  house 
of  Master  Gerard.  Then,  at  the  outer  gate,  I gave  him 
his  ten  golden  coins,  and  watched  him  trot  away  briskly 
on  the  green  winding  road  to  Plassenburg. 

"Mind,”  he  called  hack  to  me,  “kiss  her  cheek  if  Jan 
takes  letter  to  the  Prince.” 

And  I promised  it  him  without  wincing.  For  by  this 
time  lying  had  now  no  more  effect  upon  me  than  dram- 
dritfking. 

(TO  UK  OONTINITKU.] 
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COMMANDER  BENJAMIN  P.  LAMBERTON,  U. 
Fleet  Captain,  Asiatic  Squadron. 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  V.  GRIDLKY 
U.  8.  S.  “Olympia”  (Protected  Cm 


COMMANDER  ASA  WALKER,  U.S.N. 
D.  S.  S.  “Concord”  (Gunboat). 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  D.  SIGSBEE,  U.S.N. 
U.  S.  S.  “St.  Paul"  (Auxiliary  Cruiser). 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  S.  COTTON,  U.S.N. 
U.  8.  S.  “Harvard”  (Auxiliary  Cruiser). 


CAPTAIN  CHARLES  E.  CLARK,  U.SN. 
U.  S.  S.  “Oregon”  (1st  Class  But  tie-ship). 


OMMANDER  GEORGE  F.  F.  WILDE,  l.S. 
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THE  “ MANGROVE  ” AND  THE  “ PANAMA.” 

The  little  converted  Light-Honse-Tender  with  whicli  Lieut.- Com.  W.  H.  Everett,  U.8.N.,  captured  the  big  Barcelona  Liner.— Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper's  Weekly,” 
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FOUR  NEW  MAJOR-GENERALS  APPOINTED  FROM  CIVIL  UFE  — [Sek  Pagk  478.] 


WAITING  FOR  THE  WORD. 

( Continued  from  page  U'9) 

them  early  in  the  morning  you  will  witness  some  of  the 
cleverest  work,  in  all  three  branches  of  the  service,  that 
you  have  yet  seen,  even  though  you  have  watched  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  Germany  and  the  nrtillery  of  France. 
My  observations  come  with  added  interest  to  me,  who  have 
but  just  returned  from  I lie  Continent  with  a previous  idea 
based  merely  on  what.  I bad  heard  that  our  regulars  were 
iuferior  to  those  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  in  mere 
matter  of  drill  and  general  tactical  efficiency.  I have  been 
most  delightfully  surprised  by  what  I have  seen  here  as 
compared  with  what  I saw  on  the  Continent.  Uncle  Sum’s 
soldiers  at  Tampa  are  equipped  for  business,  and  there  is 
no  comparison  therefore  between  them  as  a spectacle  of 
burnished  accoutrements  and  the  Continental  soldiers 
whom  I saw  in  exhibition  drilling.  But  for  alertness — 
for  dash,  speed,  and  accuracy  in  action — these  Uniled 
States  troops  seem  to  me  to  excel  anything  I have  ever 
seen  in  that  line.  Alertness  and  dash,  indeed,  are  their 
characteristic  and.  especially  its  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  distinguishing  features. 

Between  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  there  is  no  drilling,  and  the  soldiers  are  kept  in 
camp,  out  of  the  sun  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the 
town.  After  four  there  is  more  marching  and  drillingand 
inspection,  while  the  regimental  bands  put  martial  spirit 
into  the  on  lookers,  and  the  drum-major  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  individual  in  sight.  The  infantry  are 
camped  in  one  of  those  sandy  stretches  of  scattered  piny 
woods  so  plentiful  throughout  the  South;  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  have  the  sand  without  the  pines,  though  their 
location  on  the  bay  of  Tampa  gives  them  cooler  nights. 
No  place  anywhere  around  Tampa  is  other  than  hot  at 
night,  not  to  mention  the  day. 

A visit  to  these  camps  is  a never-to-be-forgotten  object- 
lesson  in  the  business  of  war— which  means  the  mere 
transportation  of  men,  animals,  fodder,  the  provision  of 
rations,  wood,  water,  etc.  We  are  so  prone  to  rattle  off 
figures  without  appreciation  of  their  meaning.  There  are 
in  the  infantry  camp  abouugoOO  men,  and  I am  convinced 
that  the  averatre  layman,  viewing  the  spread  of  tents,  the 
freighting  outfits,  and  the  stacks  of  fodder  and  provisions, 
would  set.  down  the  numlier  at  not  less  than  15,000.  So 
also  the  1400  artillery  nnd  cavalry,  whose  camps  adjoin, 
seem  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  manv. 

When  the  energy  and  money  expended  within  the  last 
few  weeks  to  mobilize  these  men,  and  the  further  fact  that 
it  will  take  a fleet  of  about  a dozen  steamers,  such  as 
Olirefte,  to  transport  them  to  Cuba,  are  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  gleaned  of  what  it  means  to  move  troops. 

If  the  remaining  six  of  the  proposed  fleet  of  ten  trans- 
ports were  at  Port  Tampa,  the  army  of  invasion,  or  pacifi- 
cation. or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  could  set  sail  within 
two  days.  There  is  an  inlet  twenly-two  feet  deep  at.  Port 
Tampa,  and  long  enough  to  accommodate  certainly  six  to 
eight  ships  at  a time,  so  that  the  actual  loading  would 
occupy  comparatively  little  time.  But  only  one  at  a time 
can  coal  and  water.  One  would  suppose  that  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  other  transports  those  now  here  would  be 
coaled  and  watered.  But  they  float  at  anchor  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  laid  up  for  the  season.  The  balance 
of  the  fleet  is  reported  due  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  then  see  some  activity  in  this  direction.  Everything 
else  here  is  ready,  and  the  troops  and  cattle  are  rationed 
up  to  June.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  ostensible 
haste  in  the  mobilization  of  this  little  army,  but  great 
leisure  in  the  consummation  of  complementary  details. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  the  absorbing  topic  was  where 
we  are  to  land  on  Cuba;  to-day  all  speculation  is  centred 
on  when  we  are  to  start.  It  is  idle  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject here.  New-Yorkers  get  more  intelligence  out  of 
their  morning  papers  than  any  correspondent  from  Tampa 
can  give  them  while  this  masterly  inactivity  of  the  army 
continues.  This  campaign  is  being  manipulated  from 
Washington.  It.  is  fair  to  presume  that  General  Shafter, 
who  is  in  command  here,  has  been  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  administration;  but  if  so  he  guards  the  secret 
closely,  for  the  officers  here  are  as  much  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  immediate  future  as  even  the  war  correspond- 
ents. 

A handful  of  Cubans  on  a tug  left  Key  West  several 
days  ago  to  make  a landing  and  reach  Gomez.  About 
two  hundred  assorted  sizes  of  Cubans,  with  two  rifles 
among  them,  came  up  yesterday  from  Key  West  to  join  a 
Cuban  regiment  that  is  organizing  here.  Its  ileparture  is 
a standing  announcement  in  the  local  morning  paper. 
Some  more  Cuban  patriots  came  down  from  New  York 
two  days  ago,  and  they  too  are  yet  here. 

It  is  a great  thing  for  the  shops  and  hotels  of  Tampa 
— this  halting  war  policy. 


There  can  be  no  conjecture  on  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration’s policy  is  a waiting  one.  President  McKinley 
and  General  Miles  too,  if  what  I am  told  on  good  authority 
is  correct,  are  disinclined  to  put  troops  into  Cuba  if  Spain 
can  be  conquered  without  doing  so.  Evidently  it  is  be- 
lieved the  war  can  be  closed  without  the  aid  of  the 
army,  and  if  Spain's  fleet  is  really  heading  for  Cuban 
waters,  or  waters  within  reach  of  our  ships,  there  will 
come  a speedy  end  to  hostilities.  Such  a defeat  in 
Western  waters  as  Spain  received  off  Manila  would  prob- 
ably be  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Havana.  That 
is  obviously  the  opinion  of  the  administration  and  of 
many  others  less  competent  to  judge.  On  the  other  hand, 

I have  talked  with  well -posted  men  who  are  recently 
from  Cuba  and  familiar  with  the  situation,  nnd  they 
affirm  that  Blanco  will  make  as  desperate  a resistance  as 
he  can  in  order  to  achieve  at  least  some  personal  glory 
out  of  an  inglorious  war.  Certainly  the  Spanish  troops 
will  be  between  the  devil  nnd  the  deep  sea.  preferring  to 
be  killed  fighting  than  to  be  shot  (as  they  suppose  they 
will  be)  w’hen  taken  prisoners  by  us. 

There  is  a continuous  nnd  strong  tendency  on  the  pnrt 
of  the  press  to  underestimate  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  i 
From  all  I can  learn,  after  pninstaking  inquiry,  there 
seems,  on  a conservative  rating,  to  be  upwards  of  175,000, 
of  whom  70,000  are  regulars,  40,000  conscript  men,  who 
have  served  several  years,  and  the  balance  volunteers. 
Some  place  these  figures  much  higher.  But  the  army  is  j 
said  to  be  poorly  organized,  underfed,  and  ill  equipped 
for  rapid  mobilization  or  quick  movement  from  one  part 
of  the  island  to  another. 

When  we  do  land  in  Cuba  undoubtedly  these  facts  will 
be  considered,  and  a point  chosen  accordingly.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Matanzas  has  been  viewed  by  so  many  as 
the  prospective  landing- point  of  the  American  force. 
The  harbor  is  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  co-operation  be- 
tween our  troops  nnd  fleet,  and  equally  important  is 
the  further  fact  that  the  town  is  quite  a railroad  centre, 


ADMIRAL  PATRICIO  MONTOJO  Y PASARON, 
Commanding  Spanish  Naval  Forces  in  the  Philippines. 


by  holding  which  we  could  cut  off  communication 
between  the  Spanish  troops  in  Havana  and  those  to 
the  east.  Furthermore,  Gomez  is  said  to  now  be  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  Puerto  Principe  and 
marching  towards  Matanzas,  so  that  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  harass  what  Spanish  forces  there  are  remaining 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  Practically  all  of  Spain's 
strength  is  in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Matanzas. 
and  a foothold  once  gained  in  the  latter  province,  although 
likely  to  lead  to  some  lively  fighting,  will  unquestionably 
give  us  such  strength  of  position  as,  with  the  aid  of  our 
navy,  will  make  a short  road  to  Havana. 

It  is  hardly  likely  there  will  be  any  movement  of  the 
invading  army  until  the  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
are  learned,  and,  if  in  these  waters,  fought  to  a standstill. 

The  heartfelt  wish  of  this  community  is  that  the  fleet 
may  be  speedily  sighted.  Caspar  Whitney. 


THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 

Commodore  George  Dewey,  who  will  go  into  history 
as  am  her  and  executant  of  the  first  great  stroke  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on 
December  26.  1837.  He  came  of  the  best  New  England 
stock,  his  father  being  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  one  of  the 
first  authorities  on  life-insurance  in  his  day,  and  a man 
held  in  high' esteem  in  the  business  community.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  after  a preparatory  course  in  the  North- 
field  Military  School,  young  Dewey  was  appointed  a cadet 
at  Annapolis,  in  the  class  which  was  graduated  in  1858.  A 
practice  cruise  on  the  Wabash  followed,  and  he  was  resting 
at  home  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  At  once  he  was 
commissioned  a Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, a seventeen-gun  steam-sloop  of  the  old  side-wheel 
type,  under  Commander  Melanchthon  Smith.  His  first 
serious  taste  of  war  was  when  the  West  Gulf  squadron, 
early  in  1862,  forced  a passage  up  the  Mississippi  River 
ahead  of  Farm  gut.  How  exciting  this  expedition  was  at 
times  may  be  judged  from  the  met  that  in  passing  St. 
Philip  the  ship  was  so  ^ear  the  shore  that  the  gunners 
aboard  her  and  the  Confederate  artillery  in  the  fortifica- 
tions exchanged  oaths  as  they  discharged  their  volleys  at 
each  ou.  >r. 

A later  enterprise  on  the  same  river  resulted  in  the 
grounding  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
opposite  Port  Hudson, where  she  was  riddled  with  shot 
and  set  afire  by  the  enemy’s  batteries,  so  that  officers  nnd 
crew  had  to  abandon  her,  and  make  their  way  as  best 
they  could  to  the  other  shore  before  the  flames  reached 
her  magazine  and  she  exploded.  One  of  the  crew  recalls 
an  order  given  by  Dewey  that  night  for  the  whitewashing 
of  the  decks.  The  gunners  were  thus  able  to  see  to  do 
their  work,  for  until  the  ship  was  fired  all  lights  were 
forbidden,  the  plan  being  to  slip  past  the  forts  without 
being  discovered.  This  reminiscence  is  of  spo-.  ial  interest 
now  in  view  of  the  way  Dewey  made  his  entrance  into 
the  harbor  at  Manila  in  the  darkness  a fortnight  ago. 

Other  notable  engagements  in  which  Dewey  figured 
during  the  civil  war  were  at  Donaldsonville  in  1863,  where 
he  was  on  one  of  the  gunboats,  and  at  Fort  Fisher 
in  the  winter  of  1864-5,  as  an  officer  of  the  Agawam. 
Receiving  his  commission  ns  Lieutenant-Commander  in 
March,  1865,  he  served  for  two  years  on  the  Kear- 
sarge  and  the  Colorado,  and  was  then  attached  to  the 
Naval  Academy  for  two  years  more.  In  1870  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Narragansett,  nnd  during  his  five 
years’  charge  of  her  rose  to  be  a Commander.  He  was 
then  attached  to  the  Light-house  Board,  and  in  1882  took 
his  next  sea  duty  in  command  of  the  Juniata,  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  On  reaching  his  Captaincy  in  1884  he 
took  charge  of  the  Dolphin,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  the 
“new  navy.”  From  1885  to  1888  he  commanded  the 
Pensacola,  then  flag-ship  of  the  European  squadron;  and 
this  service  was  followed  by  a shore  duty  of  considerable 
length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  served  first  as  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  at  the  Navy  Department,  and 
afterward  on  the  Light  house  Board  for  the  second  time. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  promoted  to  be  a Commodore,  and 
made  head  of  the  inspection  bonrd;  nnd  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  he  was  given  command  of  the  Asiatic 
squadron,  and  the  chance  to  distinguish  himself  which  he 
has  so  brilliantly  improved. 

Commodore  Dewey’s  wife,  who  was  a Miss  Goodwin, 
daughter  of  the  war  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  died 
in  1875.  Their  one  son,  George  Goodwin  Dewey,  is  in 
business  in  New  York.  The  Commodore  enjoys  the  un- 
usual honor  of  having  had  a town  named  for  him  before 
he  became  in  any  wise  famous.  As  a young  man  he  was 
sent  to  Ohio  to  select  a site  for  a stave-manufacturing 
plant,  in  which  a relative  was  interested,  and  the  place  he 
chose  was  christened  Deweyville. 
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field  are  really  sick,  wlio  in  post  and  garri- 
son are  often  merely  weary : 

Cume  and  git  your  qnlnlne, 

Quinine,  quinine,  quinine! 

Come  and  git  your  quinine, 

And  your  pill*! 

Soon  martial  music  came  crashing  across 
the  hollow  from  the  camp  on  the  next  low 
hill,  followed  by  cheers,  which  ran  along 
the  road,  and  were  swollen  into  a mighty 
shouting  when  taken  up  by  the  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  The  “black  war-cloud” 
was  rising,  and  through  the  smoke  and  mist 
the  column  moved  into  sight,  beaded  by  a 


the  marching  troopers  through  the  park. 

‘‘I  must  stop  those  yahoos  of  mine,”  said 
the  colonel,  mildly. 

There  wus  no  mounted  drill  when  the 
hour  for  “ boots  and  saddles  ” came.  It  was 
ihe  last  day  of  the  month,  and  muster-day 
for  the  regiments,  attended  with  a review 
and  a rare  ceremony  for  the  ever-scattered 
troops  of  a regiment— the  “escort  to  the 
standard.” 

There  had  been  no  escort  to  the  standard 
of  the  Third  since  ’61— the  last  lime  the 
various  troops  were  together— and  the  col- 
onel said  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  seen 
the  ceremony.  He  courteously  asked  the 
civilian  to  go  with  his  staff.  The  civilian 
in  innocence  agreed,  and  a few  minutes  later 
a black  war-horse  stood  at  his  tent.  The 
orderly  called  him  Nigger,  and  cautioned 
me  not  to  pull  him  hard,  for  when  pulled 
Nigger  had  the  playful  hubit  of  rearing 
and  falling  over  backward.  As  a captain 


“How?” 

A blast  from  a bugle  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
and  the  civilian  started  up  from  his  cot  and 
lay  down  again.  The  air  was  chilly,  the 


tlie  flaps  of  his  teut  were  yellow  with  the 
rising  sun.  That  blast  was  for  the  private 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  superiors  above 
slept  on;  and  being  attached  temporarily  to 
the  same,  I,  too,  slept  on— but  not  for  long. 
A dozen  trumpets  suddenly  rang  out  an  em- 
phatic complaint: 

I can’t  gft  ’em  up! 

I can’t  git  ’em  up  ! 

I can’t  git  ’em  up  in  the  morning. 

I can’t  git  ’em  up, 

I can’t  git  ’em  up, 

I can’t  git  ’em  up  at  all! 

The  corporal’s  worse  than  the  sergeant, 

The  sergeant’s  worse  than  lieutenant, 

And  the  captain’s  the  worst  of  ail ! 

This  is  as  high  up,  apparently,  as  the  pri- 
vate dares  go,  unless  he  considers  the  iniqui- 
, ty  of  the  colonel  quite  beyond  the  range  of  a 
i i.. . i...,  ii-t  patbetic  appeal  was  too  much 
who  was  already  a trifle  un- 
it where— in  the  midst  of  sa- 
igid  ceremony,  and 

. . istance  of  war— lie 

stood;  so  I got  up.  stepping  fr 

wash-basin  that  stood  on  three  wooden  stakes 
outside.  Just  then  the  trumpet  again: 

Go  to  the  stable. 

All  ye  that  are  able, 

And  give  your  horses  some  corn. 

For  if  yon  don’t  do  it, 

The  cnptaiu  will  know  it. 

And  give  you  the  devil, 

As  sure  ns  you’re  bom  1 

The  flaps  of  the  quartermaster’s  lent  alone 
were  open ; he  had  gone  off  at  three  o’clock 
that  morning  to  get  the  Ninth  Cavalry— the 
“ black  war  - cloud  ” — off  to  Tampa  ; so  I 
made  for  the  foot  of  the  bill  to  see  the  first 
stir  of  the  camp. 

It  must  have  beeu  a joy  to  Mr.  Berg  io  go 
through  a camp  of  cavalry,  for  in  that  camp 
there  is  no  sterner  law  than  horse  ever  first 
and  master  afterwards.  Each  horse  had  his 


bugle;  but 
for  a civili 
easy  ns  to 

lutes,  rank  distinctions, 
other  pomp  and  circui 
stood;  so  I got  up.  stepping  from  a nice  cold 
foot-bath  of  fragrant  dew  to  a dapple-gray 
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Only  Ihe  coffee  was  very  good.  That  day 
the  soldiers  were  to  have  “slum.”  Some- 
times they  get  hardtack  fried  in  bacon 
grease,  and  they  give  it  a name  that  means 
slaughter  if  applied  to  a man. 

“An’  I’ve  got  the  best  captain,  too,  sir,” 
said  the  old  sergeant,  as  I turned  away. 

And  everywhere  I found  an  unfaltering 
loyalty,  running  up  from  the  ranks  and  con- 
centrating on  the  colonel,  that,  must  mean  a 
telling  esprit  de  coips  for  discipline  in  camp 
and  fighting  power  in  the  field. 

Colonel  and  staff  were  making  matutinal 
ablutions  in  the  full  glory  of  the  risen  sun 
when  I got  back  to  headquarters,  and  when 
we  went  into  the  iness-tent  for  breakfast  ihe 
trumpeter  was  calling  the  sick— the 
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Economic  conditions  now  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  economical. 
Here  are  prices  on  Summer  dress  stuffs  which  we  could  not  have  matched 
a year  or  more  ago,  when  wool  was  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  now. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  regular  figures  is  really  a reduction,  and 
not  merely  a compensation  for  lack  of  amount  or  variety.  The  lines  are 
complete  in  almost  all  cases. 
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'600  yards  hair-line  - plaid  Taffetas;  pretty 
colors  on  white,  with  raised  dots  or  figures; 
8 colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

120  yards  stripe  Taffetas;  black  shaded  lines 
on  white;  gray  ombre  lines  on  white. 

$1.25  grade  for  75c. 
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receipt  of  price  135c.)  if  unable  to  obtain  it  other- 
wise. 
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position  in  line.  In  column  of  platoqns  the  troop  wheeled 
prettily  around.  A gleam  of  subres  acknowledged  the 
honor  of  presentation  to  the  standard,  and  the  line  wheeled 
and  escorted  the  color-guard  to  the  centre  of  the  regiment. 
Then  cnine  t he  review,  and  the  colonel’s  staff  dashed  to 
the  centre  of  the  field.  Meanwhile  Nigger’s  war  blood 
was  rising.  He  could  go  forward,  backward,  and  side- 
wise  with  equal  ease  and  about  the  same  speed,  and  he 
wanted  his  accomplishments  known.  As  the  civilian  had 
no  spurs  to  check  his  backward  course,  and  knew  no 
checkmate  to  his  side  shuffle.  Nigger  went  those  gaits 
when  he  pleased:  and  instead  of  being  with  the  colonel 
on  inspection  of  the  regiment,  the  civilian  found  himself 
occasionally  on  exhibition  before  the  same. 

It  was  a brave  sight,  that  flash  of  sabres  along  the 
long  length  of  the  drill-field,  like  one  leaping  horizontal 
flame.  Then  the  regiment,  led  by  the  stern  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  has  the  best  seat  I saw  at  Chickamauga, 
moved  past  the  staff  at  a walk  and  then  at  a trot,  and 
drew  up  a solid  mass  of  silent  living  statues.  The  little 
Englishman  grew  enthusiastic.  “ 1 would  like  to  see 
them  in  action,”  he  said.  “They  would  go  through  the 
Spaniards  like  a dose  of  salts.” 

Just  then  the  colonel’s  spurs  glistened  ; the  coffee- 
colored  horse  sprang  into  a swift  gallop  to  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  and  the  colonel  wound  in  and  out  of  the 
columns  of  troops.  After  which  came  the  closer  inspec- 
tion of  side-arms;  and  then  the  roll  was  called  to  know 
the  men  who  could  draw  a month’s  pay  from  Uncle  Sam, 
and  the  muster  was  done. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a baseball  game  between  the 
famous  club  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  and  the  club  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  It  was  a stormy  crowd  of  whites 
and  blacks,  and  a stormy  game;  but  the  whites  won  with 
the  greatest  ease.  After  the  game  I walked  through  the 
camp  with  the  colonel.  The  men  were  big  fellows,  and 
some  of  them  splendidly  made,  and  the  invariable  testi- 
mony of  the  officers  is  that  they  make  good  soldiers.  As 
cavalrymen  they  are  apt  to  be  heavy-handed  and  to 
lounge  in  their  saddles,  which  on  long  marches  makes 
sore  backs. 

“ I got  completely  tired  of  answering  one  question  com- 
ing down  here,”  said  the  colonel— “ ‘ Will  they  fight?’ 
and  finally,  at  Nashville,  I called  up  a big  six-feet-two 
sergeant,  who  is  a very  intelligent  fellow,  and  I got  the 
civilian  to  ask  him  the  question  that  he  had  asked  me. 
The  sergeant  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  ‘ Sir,’ 
he  said,  * I refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  late  war;’  and 
he  said  no  more.  In  that  war  they  led  a forlorn  hope, 
at  Nashville”  (I  think);  “they  lost  their  officers  in  one 
charge  against  a battery,  were  forced  back,  rallied  and 
charged  up  the  hill  without  officers,  and  took  the  posi- 
tion. I know  of  no  other  similar  instance  in  the  war. 
General  Grant  said  that  if  at  Petersburg  the  negro  troops 
had  been  properly  supported  he  would  have  marched  to 
Richmond.  Nor  is  it  true  that  harsh  talk  and  harsh 
means  are  necessary  to  properly  discipline  them.  I find 
them  sensitive  to  kindness  and  appreciative  of  good  and 
just  treatment.  As  to  their  fighting  qualities,  I believe 
that  in  the  Indian  troubles  they  fought  as  bravely  as  the 
whiles,  did  as  gallant  things,  and  were  even  less  consider- 
ate of  their  fives.  The  trouble  is  going  to  be  to  restrain 
them  when  their  blood  is  up.” 

Apparently  this  may  be  true. 

“ I want  to  see  a heart  beat, ’’said  one  small,  black,  sav- 
age private.  “ I've  always  wanted  to  see  a heart  beat,  and 
the  fust  Spaniard  I ketch  I’m  going  to  cut  him  open  and 
look  at  his  heart  beat.” 

The  members  of  the  Ninth,  the  “black  war-cloud ” (and, 
by-the  way,  the  officers  of  that  regiment  modestly  disclaim 
this  title),  were  keen  to  get  to  Cuba.  The  negro  regiments 
left  at  Chickamauga  are  chafing  to  start;  and  it  is  odd,  but 
they  seem  to  think  that  the  colored  regiments  of  the  army 
alone  can  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  island. 

It  was  guard-mount  when  I got  back  to  the  camp  of  the 
Third.  Out  marched  the  band  in  full  uniform  and  the 
corps  of  trumpeters.  Out  came  the  relief  guard,  and  out 
marched  the  adjutant  from  his  tent  on  the  hill.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  regimental  band  has  the  opportunity  to  play 
other  music  than  a march,  and  while  the  guns  flash  during 
inspection  there  is  always  a slow  tune  of  pathos  that  must 
be  great  ly  responsible  for  the  hold  that  the  ceremony  has 
on  the  hearts  of  soldier  and  civilian.  There  is  no  band  in 
the  camp  that  is  superior  to  the  Third,  and  certainly  no 
chief  trumpeter  who,  in  lieu  of  the  drum-major,  can  awing 
his  naked  sabre  with  more  dash  and  vim,  while  the  band 
performs  a few  evolutions  before  it  sinks  into  silence,  and, 
as  the  rtlief  guard  marches  toward  the  woods,  withdraws 
for  the  night.  The  sun  sinks  rapidly  now.  The  dusk  falls, 
and  the  pines  begin  the  dirge  of  the  many  dead  who  died 
under  them  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  They  have  a new 
and  ominous  chant  now — a chant  of  premonition  for  those 
who  may  die,  for  the  gallant  soldiers  who  are  eager  to  show 
that  the  heroic  mould  in  which  their  sires  were  cast  is  still 
casting  the  sons  to-day.  Now  from  the  darkness  glow 
cump  fires  far  and  wide  over  the  battle-field. 

Around  the  little  fire  on  the  hill  sits  the  colonel,  with 
his  fine,  kind  Irish  face,  Irish  eye,  and  Irish  wit  of  tongue. 
Near  him  the  stern  old  Indian  - fighter  Chaffee,  with 
strong  brow,  deep  eyes,  long  jaw,  firm  mouth,  strong 
chin;  the  adjutant,  a kindly,  courteous  Southerner;  and 
the  acting  quartermaster,  a superb  specimen  of  Kentucky 
manhood.  The  two  colouels  are  telling  war  stories,  while 
the  rest  listen.  Every  now  and  then  a horse  looms  from 
the  darkness,  and  a visiting  officer  swings  into  the  light. 
Then  comes  tattoo,  and  finally,  far,  far  away,  a trumpet  is 
sounding  “taps,”  then  another,  and  another,  and  another 
still.  At  last,  when  all  is  quiet,  taps  rises  once  more  out  of 
the  darkness  somewhere  to  the  left.  This  last  trumpeter 
is  an  artist,  and  he  knows  his  theme,  and  he  knows  his 
power.  The  rest  have  simply  given  a command: 

“ Lights  out!” 

Lights  out  of  the  soldier’s  camp,  they  say.  Lights  out 
of  the  soldier's  life,  says  this  one,  sadly;  and  out  of  his 
life  just  now,  perhaps,  something  as  dear  as  life  itself: 

“ Love,  good  night.” 

It  is  a dirge  that  leads  the  dead  soldier  to  his  grave.  But 
after  “ taps  "is  sounded  over  him.it  is  always  a stirring 
march  that  leads  his  fellows  back  to  camp.  And  so,  from 
the  colonel  on  top  of  the  hill  back  to  the  trooper  at  the 
bottom— from  the  civilian  to  the  Third,  once  more,  and 
with  good-luck  ever, 

••  How?” 

John  Fox,  Jr. 


KEY  WEST. 

[Spkcial  Corrkspondknck  or  “Harpjcr’s  Wkkkly.”] 

May  t. 

Around  the  fair  Cuban  coast  is  drawn  the  stern  cordon 
of  blockade;  all  day  in  sight  of  town  and  city  or  cruis- 
ing far  out  at  sea,  ever  watchful  and  ready,  are  the  lead- 
colored  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Rolling 
in  the  heavy  swell  wheu  the  north  wind  whips  the  strong 
Gulf  current,  or  drifting  slowly  in  the  white  heat  of  still 
tropic  days,  or  lost  in  the  gloom  of  night,  they  are  as 
constantly  present.  The  stroke  of  the  engine-room  gong 
will  send  them  forging  ahead  in  an  instant  for  the  suspi- 
cious light,  or  trailing  smoke  of  passing  steamer,  or  fleck 
of  distant  sail  on  far  horizon.  To  officers  and  men  this 
is  a wearying  task,  taxing  strength  and  tiring  the  watch- 
ful eye.  The  hail  of  the  lookout  and  prospect  of  sharp 
work  would  be  welcomed  with  joy.  And  things  have 
happened  during  the  week  that  are  worth  telling  about, 
anti  one  that  brings  a smile  of  calm  amusement  to  our  of- 
ficer’s face  is  the  tale  of  how  the  Mangrove  captured  the 
Panama  of  Barcelona  richly  laden  for  Havana,  and 
known  since  last  Wednesday  to  be  en  route  from  New 
York.  Armed  and  equipped,  and  with  speed  sufficient 
to  run  away  from  more  than  one  of  her  foes,  “some  tor- 
pedo fellow  will  get  her,”  no  doubt;  but  the  race  was  not 
to  the  swift  in  this  case.  On  Monday  afternoon  about 
5.30  o’clock  the  innocent-looking  and  comfortable  light- 
house-tender, converted  into  a man-of-war  by  mounting 
two  6-pounder  guns  on  her  forward  deck,  her  big  derrick 
boom  in  its  usual  place,  and  the  big  hoisting  machine  that 
was  not  meant  for  hoisting  Spanish  ships  out  of  water, 
but  at  least  looked  dangerous  to  our  Spanish  captain, 
Lieutenant -Commander  W.  H.Everett,  pacing  the  deck 
of  his  improvised  fighter,  discovered  the  approaching 
Panama,  and  chased  after  her,  and  might  be  chasing  her  yet 
but  for  the  sharp  ring  of  his  0-pounder  gun  that  sent  a 
solid  shot  after  the  fleeing  ship,  and  then  two  more,  aimed 
to  be  sufficiently  near  to  be  heard  but  not  felt.  Getting 
near  enough  by  this  time,  Lieutenant-Commander  Everett 
hailed  the  Panama,  and  informed  her  captain  that  if  he 
did  not  stop,  the  next  shot  would  be  through  his  ship, 
and  not  over  it.  How  that  was  translated  we  don’t  know, 
but  it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  engines  were  prompt- 
ly reversed.  There  was  a big  crew  and  a lot  of  passen- 
gers on  the  Panama,  and  also  two  14- pounder  guns 
mounted  amidships,  and  a machine-gun  on  the  bridge,  all 
of  which  her  captors  noted. 

The  crew  of  the  Mangrove  all  told  amounted  to 
thirty-five  men,  and  there  was  but  one  pistol  on  board, 
and  no  other  small -arms  except  officers’  swords.  So 
Ensign  Dayton  buckled  his  bravely  on,  borrowed  the 
pistol,  and  with  a couple  of  sailors  climbed  up  the 
black  sides  of  the  prize  ami  took  possession.  Both 
ships  then  moved  off  in  search  of  the  Indiana,  from 
whom  Commander  Everett  purposed  borrowing  a prize 
crew,  for  he  had  no  men  to  spare,  and  if  his  prize  took  a 
notion,  she  might  try  to  get  away  from  so  small  a force. 
So  the  guns  were  kept  pointed  at  her,  and  after  a while 
the  Indiana  was  found,  and  a prize  crew  furnished  for 
the  Panama,  while  the  Jackies  grinned  with  joy  at  the 
discomfited  Spaniard.  After  reporting  to  the  flag-ship. 
Commander  Everett  convoyed  his  capture  into  Key  West. 

Paymaster  Simpson  had  a lively  experience  in  bringing 
the  schooner  Tree  Hermanns,  with  eighty  tons  of  sugar, 
into  port.  She  was  enptured  Tuesday,  off  Cardenas,  her 
crew  taken  off,  with  the  exception  of  her  Captain,  who 
made  himself  very  useful  as  cook.  Paymaster  Simpson, 
with  three  sailors  as  prize  crew,  took  charge  of  the  Tree 
Hermanas,  and  made  sail  for  Key  West.  On  Wednesday 
they  struck  a gale  of  wind  with  heavy  head-seas,  and  for 
four  days  had  plenty  to  do  keeping  the  little  schooner 
afloat.  They  finally  brought  her  in  safe  on  Saturday. 

On  Wednesday  at  3 a.m.  the  Terror  again  made  a cap- 
ture, this  time  the  fine  steamer  Outdo,  from  Corunna, 
Spain,  to  Havana,  with  750  tons  of  canned  provisions. 
The  Terror  was  about  seven  miles  off  Cardenns  when 
the  Guido  came  along  with  her  lights  out.  and  running 
away  as  fast  as  possible  from  the  Machias,  which  had 
first  discovered  her.  Two  shots  were  fired  at  her,  and  she 
refused  to  stop,  when  a 0 - pounder  was  aimed  for  her 
bridge,  and  struck  fair,  knocking  out  her  standard  com- 
pass and  injuring  the  man  at  the  wheel.  This  stopped 
the  Guido,  and  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough  and  Carpen- 
ter Williard.with  four  marines  and  three  sailors,  took  her 
in  charge  and  navigated  her  to  Key  West,  where  she  was 
anchored  in  Man-of-War  Harbor.  On  Thursday  night  the 
injured  sailor  was  tuken  to  the  hospital  and  cared  for. 

The  Ambrosio  A.  Bolivar,  with  about  $70,000  in  silver 
on  board,  was  also  captured  by  the  Terror  and  brought  to 
Key  West.  The  silver  was  hidden,  and  came  to  light  in 
looking  over  the  ship’s  cargo;  it  is  mostly  in  small  coin. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  New  York,  accompanied  by  the 
torpedo-boats  Porter  and  Ericsson,  left  the  Havana  station 
and  went  off  Mariel,  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Havana, 
where  the  Castine  is  keeping  guard  over  two  small  Span- 
ish gunboats.  There  was  an  intention  of  bombarding 
the  place,  but  we  were  disappointed,  as  nothing  occurred, 
and  the  New  York  and  torpedo-boats  went  on  as  far  as 
Cabafias,  off  which  place  we  arrived  about  six  o’clock. 
The  New  York  a little  in  advance,  with  the  two  torpedo- 
boats  lying  near, was  tired  on  by  a coast-guard  of  cavalry. 
The  shots  did  no  harm,  however,  and  were  answered  in  a 
minute  by  a puff  of  pink  smoke  from  the  New  York's  port 
battery,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  twelve  shots  from 
her  4-ineh  guns,  when  the  cavalry  disappeared,  but  came 
back  again  as  the  New  York  moved  off,  when  she  again 
opened  fire  with  an  8-incli  gun,  the  last  two  shots  being 
aimed  by  Captain  Chadwick  himself,  and  all  struck  fairly 
in  the  midst  of  the  troopers,  the  last  shot  sending  a group 
of  them  flying  in  seventeen  directions.  It  was  nearly 
dark  by  this  time,  and  the  ships  then  turned  back  for 
Havana. 

The  Panther,  with  700  marines  on  board,  arrived  on 
Saturday,  all  in  good  order.  On  Sunday  the  Vicksburg 
and  Wasp  arrived,  having  been  well  shaken  up  in  the 
rough  weather  outside,  and  the  Vicksburg  losing  a man 
overboard.  The  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Detroit,  and 
the  Monitors  Puritan  and  Ampin  trite  arc  off  the  port  for 
coal  and  fresh  provisions,  and  when  they  move  out  again 
the  cry  and  hope  is  “on  to  Havana.”  The  navy  to  a man 
is  ready  and  impatient,  and  only  waits  the  order  to  open 
the  second  chapter  in  this  war  of  expulsion. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


MAJOR-GENERALS  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY. 

In  the  appointment  of  officers  for  our  new  volunteer 
army  four  major-generals  were  taken  from  civil  life,  but 
three  of  them  are  graduates  from  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  all  have  won  distinction  in  military  ser- 
vice. It  is  a noteworthy  circumstance  that  in  the  civil 
war,  which  is  separated  from  the  present  time  by  a full 
generation,  two  of  them  were  prominent  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy  which  was  trying  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  the  other  two  served  with  equal  zeal  and  little 
less  prominence  among  the  defenders  of  the  Union.  The 
appointments  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
a complete  reunion  between  North  and  South. 

The  new  major  general  whose  name  is  most  familiar 
is  Fitzhitgh  Lee  of  Virginia,  late  Consul-General  at  Ha- 
vana. He~ belongs  to  a distinguished  family,  being  a great- 
grandson  of  General  Henrv  Lee,  “Light  Horse  Harry” 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a nephew  of  Robert  E.  I-.ee, 
the  most  conspicuous  military  figure  of  the  “ Confederate 
States.”  His  father,  Sydney  Smith  Lee,  served  thirty- 
years  in  the  United  States  navy.  The  present  General 
was  born  at  Clermont,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1885,  and  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  being  gradu- 
ated in  1850.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  “ went  with 
his  State,”  and  resigned  from  the  army  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  Confederacy.  He  was  first  Adjutant  General 
on  the  staff  of  General  Ewell,  but  in  September,  1861,  was 
made  Lieuteuant-Colonel  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry. 
He  waRSoon  promoted  to  be  Colonel,  and  became  a Brig- 
adier-General in  July,  1802,  and  Major-General  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  in  September,  1864, 
he  had  three  horses  shot,  under  him  and  received  a severe 
wound,  which  disabled  him  for  several  months.  In 
March,  1805,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  had  oc- 
casion a month  later  to  surrender  to  General  Meade. 
General  Lee  was  under  thirty  years  of  age  when  the 
war  closed,  and  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the  re- 
sult with  cheerfulness  and  good  faith.  He  delivered 
a patriotic  address  at  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration  in 
1874,  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  afterwards 
served  in  Congress,  and  in  1885  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  beenme  an  exceptionally  popular 
chief  magistrate.  He  was  appointed  Consul  General  at 
Havana  by  President  Cleveland,  and  was  retained  by  the 
present  administration  in  consequence  of  his  able,  zeal- 
ous, and  discreet  service  at  that  difficult  post  until  im- 
pending hostilities  with  Spain  led  to  its  abandonment 

General  Joseph  Wheeler  was  another  of  the  dash- 
ing cavalry  officers  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was 
born  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1859.  He  resigned  to  enter  tbe  Confederate 
service,  and  was  at  once  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth 
Alabama  Infantry,  serving  in  the  Southwest.  He  com- 
manded a brigade  at  Shiloh,  but -in  July,  1802,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cavalry  and  placed  in  command  under  Gen- 
eral Braxton  Bratrg  in  the  Kentucky  campaign  of  that 
year.  He  had  charge  of  the  cavalry  in  a persistent  con- 
test against  t lie  advance  of  Rosecrans.  He  became  a 
Major-General  near  the  beginning  of  1863,  and  com- 
manded the  Confederate  cavalry  at  Chickamauga,  and 
afterwards  enptured  the  national  line  of  communication 
in  the  rear  of  Rosecrans,  doing  much  damage  in  the  raid. 
He  was  the  most  active  and  euergetic  of  the  commanders 
fighting  Sherman’s  advance  through  the  South,  and  made 
a vigorous  effort  lo  destroy  his  communications.  Failing 
in  this,  he  undertook  the.  defence  of  Savannah,  and  tried 
desperately  to  check  Sherman’s  triumphant  progress. 
He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-General  in  February, 
1865,  and  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  under  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  at  the  lime  of  the  surrender.  After  the  war 
he  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in  Alabama,  and  also  be- 
came a lawyer,  and  has  served  several  times  in  Congress, 
being  still  a member. 

General  James  H.  Wilson  was  born  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois,  September  2,  1887,  and  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1860,  and  assigned  to  tlie  corps  of  topograph- 
ical engineers.  He  took  part  in  the  bombardment, 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  and,  ns  aide-de-camp  of  General 
McClellan,  was  present  at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
of  Volunteers  in  November,  1862,  and  ns  Chief  Topo- 
graphical Engineer  and  Inspector-General  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg. In  1863  he  became  Captain  of  Engineers  and 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  and  was  engaged  in  tbe 
operations  about  Chattanooga.  In  1864  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  command  of 
a cavalry  division  under  Sheridan  during  the  Shenandoah 
campaign.  Later  in  the  year  be  was  placed  in  command 
of  a cavalry  corps  in  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  effectively  supported  Generals  Thomas  and 
Sherman,  and  especially  the  latter  on  his  famous  march 
of  destruction  and  occupation  toward  the  sea.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  force' that  captured  Jefferson  Davis.  Wilson 
was  a Major-General  of  Volunteers  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  received  a commission  as  Lieutenant  - Colonel 
in  the  regular  army.  He  left  tbe  army  in  1870,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  railroad  and  engineering  opera- 
tions. 

Major  - General  William  J.  Sewell,  of  tbe  volunteer 
anny,  is  the  well-known  Senator  and  political  leader  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  has  long  been  prominent  in  railroad 
and  other  business  enterprises,  ns  well  as  in  politics.  He  was 
horn  in  Ireland,  December  6, 1835,  but  came  to  the  United 
States,  an  orphan,  in  1851.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
in  Chicago  when  the  war  broke  out,  but  happening  to 
be  in  the  East  at  the  time,  he  took  service  as  Captain  in 
a New  Jersey  regiment.  He  became  a Colonel  in  Octo- 
ber, 1862.  anil  General  Molt  being  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville,  he  commanded  the  brigade,  and  was 
himself  wounded  while  leading  a brilliant  charge,  ne 
was  also  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  served  bravely 
on  various  battle-fields.  He  was  made  a Brevet  Major- 
General  at  the  end  of  the  war,  for  his  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services.  He  settled  at  Camden,  New  Jersey , and 
served  a numl)er  of  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
being  President  of  its  Senate  during  three  sessions.  He 
has  been  a delegate  in  every  Republican  National  Con- 
vention since  1876,  and  has  served  long  on  the  National 
Committee  of  the  party.  He  is  a United  States  Senator 
for  the  secoud  time. 
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THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
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a Series  of  Articles,  begun  last  week,  on  the  popular  Senti- 
ment in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War. 


rilHE  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  this 
X date  lias  furnished  a number  of  illustrations 
of  the  incapacity  of  Congress  to  command  the  mil- 
itary forces,  and  the  folly  of  its  control  of  the 
fate  of  the  nation  in  war.  By  reason  of  Congres- 
sional disregard  of  the  military  service,  the  army 
was  entirely  unlit  to  enter  into  the  war  when  Con- 
gress declared  it,  and  now  that  the. troops  are  in 
the  field,  it  is  found  that  provision  has  not  been 
made  for  their  comfort,  or  even  for  the  care  of 
their  health,  nor  is  it  being  made  with  much 
intelligence.  We  do  not  make  a special  point 
of  the  appointment  to  staff  positions  of  a num- 
ber of  young  men  who  are  absolutely  unfitted 
and  unqualified  for  the  places  to  which  they 
have  been  named,  because  influence,  nepotism,  po- 
litical pulls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  are  to  be 
expected  to  be  peculiarly  and  offensively  obvious 
whenever  a democracy  goes  to  war.  Moreover, 
we  think  that  Mr.  McKinley  has  done  pretty  well 
in  this  respect.  But  it  is  clear,  from  all  that  has 
happened,  that  history  is  to  repeat  itself,  and  that 
if  the  war  is  not  ended  quickly,  we  shall  learn 
again  the  old  lesson  that  instructed  officere  and 
disciplined  men  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  a war.  This  lesson  we  have  invariably  learned 
thus  far  only  after  a serious  disaster,  the  result  of 
ignorance  and  incompetency.  Fortunately,  in  this 
war  the  navy  begins,  and  the  naval  commands 
are,  at  any  rate  so  far,  beyond  the  reach  of  men 
with  nothing  but  social  or  political  influence  to 
recommend  them,  seasickness  being  a great  deter- 
rent to  the  naval  ambitions  of  soft  civilians. 

President  Cleveland  added  to  the  forest  re- 
serve, increasing  the  gross  area  from  about  twen- 
ty millions  to  forty  millions  of  acres.  Since 
then  the  politicians  from  the  lumber  States  have 
been  trying  their  utmost  to  secure  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  order,  and  having  failed  to  prevail 
upon  the  Executive  to  work  this  wickedness,  they 
finally  persuaded  the  Senate  to  resolve  that  it 
ought  to  be  done.  The  House,  however,  refused 
to  agree,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme 
will  be  finally  defeated  in  conference  committee. 
These  reserves  were  made  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Forest  Commission  of  1896. 
They  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  Northwest.  All  of  them  are  upon 
mountains,  except  those  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  the  West  and  those  in  the  belt  near 
the  Pacific,  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
upon  them  is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  irrigation  of  the  otherwise  dry  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  re- 
served lands  shall  be  withdrawn  from  use,  but  that 
the  danger  to  them  from  fire  and  unscientific  cut- 
ting shall  be  minimized.  The  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  dry  regions  demands  that  the  reserves 
shall  he  maintained  as  they  were  fixed  by  Presi- 
dents Harrison  and  Cleveland.  Those  who  sug- 
gest the  rescinding  the  order  are  the  men  who  want 
to  steal  the  lumber. 

We  call  attention  once  more  to  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  as  to  the 
proposed  movements  of  troops  and  fleets.  Per- 
haps the  government  is  deceiving  the  newspapers 
for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy,  because 
naturally  all  the  plans  of  campaign  that  appear  in 
the  daily  press  are  read  in  Madrid  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  publication  here.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  self' -contradictory  character  of 
the  newspaper  plans  of  campaign.  If  the  govern- 


ment has  taken  this  method  of  minimizing  the  efforts 
of  the  yellow  journals  to  defeat  the  country  and 
bring  success  to  the  Spanish  arms,  well  and  good; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  a Washington  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  has  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  he  and  his  newspaper  are 
discovering  and  printing  news  of  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  military  authorities,  he  and  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  paper,  if  not  the  proprietor, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  Spanish  spies.  They  are 
doing  the  work  of  spies,  and  much  more  efficient 
work  than  spies  ordiuarily  are  capable  of,  provided 
always  they  are  telling  the  truth  when  they  point 
out  the  spot  at  which  our  troops  are  to  be  landed 
in  Cuba,  and  designate  the  time  when  the  landing 
is  to  take  place.  Not  many  days  ago  a reporter  of 
one  of  the  New  York  dailies  endangered  the  lives 
and  risked  the  success  of  a small  landing  party 
in  Cuba  by  premature  publication  of  its  designs. 
Why  would  not  the  summary  incarceration  of  a 
babbling  reporter  or  a consenting  editor  be  a time- 
ly warning  against  the  severer  methods  that  must 
be  resorted  to  if  this  practice  continues  to  be  in- 
dulged in? 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Worthington  C.  Ford  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  Mr.  Ford  has  made  the  reports  of  the 
bureau  the  most  valuable  publications  that  the 
government  has  ever  issued.  His  work  has  been 
entirely  that  of  a statistician,  and  of  an  extremely 
able  statistician.  Since  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  was 
a government  pfficial  no  one  lias  contributed  so 
much  as  Mr.  Ford  has  done  to  the  economic 
knowledge  of  the  world  from  a study  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government  and  of  commerce. 
Nearly  all  of  his  predecessors  have  used  their  of- 
fice for  partisan  purposes,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
government  have  generally  been  simply  contribu- 
tions to  party  literature.  The  government  loses  a 
devoted  and  valuable  public  servant  in  Mr.  Ford, 
while  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  again  becomes  prac- 
tically worthless.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, who  succeeds  Mr.  Ford,  has  been  appointed 
solely  because  he  was  of  assistance"  to  Mr.  Hanna 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896.  Mr.  Ford's 
removal,  or  his  enforced  resignation,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a particularly  contemptible  bit  of  political 
management.  He  was  protected  by  the  civil  ser- 
vice law,  and  his  place  could  not  be  filled  except 
through  a competitive  examination  or  by  the  trans- 
fer of  some  one  already  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Consequently  a place  was  made  for  Mr. 
Austin,  in  order  that  his  appointment  might  be 
technically  a transfer. 

Both  President  and  Congress  have  recognized 
the  value  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila, 
and  the  thanks  of  Congress  a»d  the  promotion 
which  is  so  richly  deserved  possess  the  fine  flower 
of  promptitude,  so  essential  element  of  true 
gratitude.  When  Admiral  Dewey’s  full  report 
reaches  the  country  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
that  there  are  other  officers,  and  perhaps  some 
sailors,  worthy  of  distinguished  merit  for  that  oc- 
casion. The  victory  at  Manila  ranks  very  high 
among  naval  victories  because  of  the  thorough 
and  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought.  Admiral  Dewey's  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, notwithstanding  the  mines  planted  there  and 
the  forts  that  defended  its  entrance,  was  an  act  of 
great  boldness.  His  work  was  quick,  sharp,  and  deci- 
sive, and  the  American  fleet  being  once  in  the  har- 
bor of  Manila,  the  result  that  followed  was  almost 
inevitable.  Nothing  but  ill  luck  could  have  pre- 
vented the  victory.  Admiral  Dewey's  certainty 
and  quickness  were  not  the  work  of  the  moment. 
They  were  the  consequences  of  long  and  careful 
preparation.  More  than  a year  ago  he  determined 
that  in  case  of  a war  with  Spain  work  was  to  be 
done  at  the  Philippines, and  that  there  probably  the 
first  blow  would  be  struck.  With  this  in  his  mind 
ho  made  a thorough  study  of  Hie  islands  and  their 
harbors,  and  determined  precisely  the  character  of 
the  first  attack.  Then  he  applied  for  command  of 
the  Asiatic  station.  The  victory  at  Manila,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts,  not  only  affords  another  ex- 
ample of  the  skill  and  courage  of  American  offi- 
cers and  sailors,  but  is  a new  illustration  of  the 
value  of  preparedness  in  military  operations. 

We  are  hearing  a great  deal  about  Spanish  honor 
and  Spanish  valor  from  Spanish  statesmen  and 
their  European  admirers,  and  from  some  of  our 
own  writers  of  the  press.  Frankly,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Spanish  people,  as  a people,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  courage  beyond  other  people,  and 
we  know  that  their  own  boastings  about  their 
honor  are  as  idle  as  the  boastings  of  the  New  York 
daily  press  about,  its  achievements.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  are  cowards,  and  most  of  them  are 
treacherous.  The  conduct  of  the  commanding 


officer  at  the  arsenal  at  Cavite,  after  he  had  raised 
a flag  of  truce,  is  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard. 
Commander  Lamberton,  seeing  the  flag  of  truce, 
went  ashore  to  receive  the  surrender,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  flag  of  truce  meant  nothing,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  armed  guard  while  he  con- 
versed with  the  Spanish  commander.  If  the  guns 
of  the  Petrel  had  not  been  trained  upon  the  ar- 
senal, we  have*no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Span- 
iards, having  lured  the  commander  and  his  officers 
and  men  ashore  by  the  flag  of  truce,  would  have 
murdered  them.  That  they  did  not  murder  them, 
and  did  actually  and  finally  surrender,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  to  carry  out  their 
desires.  Another  incident  characteristic  of  Span- 
iards was  the  attempt  to  lure  the  American  squad- 
ron into  a narrow  channel  on  the  assurance  that 
there  were  no  torpedoes  there.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  channel  was  found  to  be  as  full  of  tor- 
pedoes as  the  Spaniards  were  of  lies  and  trea- 
chery. It  is  always  better  to  recognize  the  truth, 
even  when  the  truth  injures  the  reputation  of  one  s 
enemies.  We  are  fighting  a contemptible,  medi- 
aeval, and  bigoted  power,  among  whose  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  many  brave  men,  but  who,  as  a 
race,  are  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from 
their  bigotry,  their  cruelty,  and  the  venality  and 
incompetency  of  their  government. 

THOSE  WHO  HELP  THE  COUNTRY, 
AND  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT. 
fpHE  war  has  begun,  and  the  country  has  the 
X support  and  the  services  of  all  of  its  best 
citizens.  Now  that  the  call  to  duty  and  to 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  there  is  no  longer  any 
hesitation,  especially  on  .the  part  of  those  wl.io 
thought  that  war  might  have  been  avoided,  and 
that  the  substantial  gains  of  the  President’s  diplo- 
macy ought  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  and  to  its  protection  against  the  evils  and 
losses  of  war.  But  all  the  efforts  of  those  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  evil  day  were  in  vain,  and  war 
came.  We  ventured  to  predict  not  only  that  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  dreaded  war  would  at 
once  be  manifested  in  the  most  significant  manner 
the  moment  the  necessity  was  presented,  but  that 
those  who  were  most  noisy  and  most  efficient  in 
bringing  on  the  conflict  would  be  the  last  to  risk 
their  persons  at  the  front.  We  excepted  Mr. Roose- 
velt from  the  general  mass  of  Jingoes,  because 
we  think  we  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
leading  trait.  He  is  an  Anglophile  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind,  and  is  consumed  with  a burn- 
ing, and  what  we  hold  to  be  an  unwise,  desire 
that  this  government  shall  abandon  its  ancient 
traditions,  and  even  modify  its  form  and  purpose, 
in  order  to  imitate  coloniziug  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  as  earnest  as  he  is  un-American, 
and  mingled  with  his  love  of  English  methods 
and  his  mania  for  imitating  them  is  a strong  in- 
herent passion  for  the  fray.  We  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  we  respect  his  sincerity 
and  his  courage,  and  have  therefore  excepted  him 
from  the  shouting  company  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  the  preliminary  stages  before  the  war. 

At  present  he  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  w lib  those 
who  dreaded  war  and  its  evil  consequences,  and 
who  tried  to  avoid  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but 
who  are  now  behind  the  country  in  its  evil  day 
with  their  possessions  and  their  lives.  There  is  no 
organized  body  that  better  represents  these  con- 
servative citizens  than  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York.  Other  like  bodies  are  equally  repre- 
sentative: but  this  one  has  spoken,  and  what  it  lias 
said  is  expressive  of  the  sentiments  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  industrial  body  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  merchant  guilds  have  never  failed  the 
country  when  they  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifice  or  incur  danger  for  her.  The  merchants 
of  the  land  are  themselves  representatives  of  its 
Americanism.  The  bankers,  the  professional  men, 
the  fanners,  the  mechanics,  the  working-men, 
and  the  merchants  make  up  the  body  of  our 
citizenship  ; and  whatever  may  be  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  times  when  peace  permits  of 
difference,  they  are  always  united  when  the  coun- 
try needs  them  for  its  defence.  For  all  these  the 
organized  merchants  usually  speak — at  least  what 
the  merchants  say  at  such  a time  is  usually  what 
is  thought  by  all  who  make  the  prosperity  of  the 
country ; for  the  merchants  speak  not  as  merchants, 
but  as  citizens,  and  what  they  express  is  the  feeling 
and  thought  of  good  citizenship. 

Not  many  days  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spoke  its  word  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  had 
been  for  peaceful  measures,  and  it  had  given  its 
support  strongly  to  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
find  a peaceful  solution  of  the  fast-crowding  difficul- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  When, 
however,  peaceful  efforts  had  failed,  it  had  to 
say,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  that  the  “people 
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of  the  United  States,  by  the  almost  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  their  government,  are  at  war  with  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  people  of  Cuba  a 
free  and  stable  government”;  “that  every  instinct 
of  humanity  and  patriotism  demands  that  in  such 
a controversy  the  people  sustain  the  government 
with  all  their  power”;  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, “ mindful  of  its  own  loyal  and  patriotic  past, 
pledge  its  unqualified  and  hearty  support  to  the 
President  and  Congress”;  that  the  Chamber  will 
“willingly  and  heartily  bear  its  share  of  the  com- 
mon burdens,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the  end 
that  such  a peace  may  speedily  be  obtained  as  will 
, inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  Cuban  neighbors,  and  to 
the  domestic  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.”  A committee  of  distinguished  men  was 
appointed  to  take  such  action  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  to  this  action 
of  the  Chamber  its  greatest  possible  efficiency  and 
value.”  Then  the  Chamber  passed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Commodore  Dewey  and  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  sailors  of  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
“ to  give  to  this  action  of  the  Chamber  its  greatest 
possible  efficiency  and  value”  are  Mr.  Low,  ex- 
Governor  Morton,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  Mr.  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  They 
are  not  Jingoes,  and  they  had  hoped  for  peace,  but 
all  who  know  them  and  their  associates  will  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  so  long  as  the  country  is  at 
war  they  will  stand  ready  to  devote  themselves— 
all  that  they  are  and  all  that  they  have— to  her 
service.  And  they  will  do  this  because  they  are 
good  citizens  and  gentlemen  to  whom  duty  is  al- 
ways the  first  consideration,  and  who  believe  pro- 
foundly that  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
republic  constitute  a sacred  duty.  The  merchants 
* of  this  country,  and  the  great  body  of  producers 
and  distributers  — the  industrial  army  that  has 
made  this  country  great  and  prosperous — upon 
whom  republican  institutions  must  depeud  in  the 
troublous  times  that,  we  fear,  are  coming  to  us,  and 
for  whom  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  spoke  as  ab- 
solutely as  it  spoke  for  itself— these  are  the  men 
whose  forebears  fought  and  suffered  with  Wash- 
ington to  make  the  republic  and  with  Grant  to 
‘ save  it.  From  the  ranks  of  industrial  and  quiet 
men  are  now  coming  the  volunteers  who  must  bear 
the  burden  of  this  war,  and  out  of  the  savings 
of  the  same  people  must  come  the  money  to  build 
the  ships,  to  buy  the  arms,  and  to  clothe  and  feed 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  doing  the  fighting. 
These  men  must  now  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
country,  as  they  sustained  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  of  secession,  and  again,  five  years  ago, 
when  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  and  irredeem- 
able paper  brought  upon  the  country  a panic  which 
seriously  involved  the  government  itself.  The 
money  and  the  troops  are  coming  from  the  sober 
citizens  of  the  land  who,  like  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, recognize  that,  after  all,  the  war  was  inevi- 
table. They  know  now,  as  Mr.  Low  expressed  it, 
that  “events  beyond  our  control  have  created  in 
both  countries  a public  feeling  which  has  rendered 
the  people  of  each  country,  for  the  time  being, 
probably  incapable  of  doing  full  justice  to  each 
other.  Under  these  circumstances,”  he  added, 
t“war  has  come;  and,  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
war  was  inevitable.”  The  people,  as  we  have  said 
before,  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
and  now  that  they  are  actually  face  to  face  with 
the  Spaniard,  whom  they  despise,  and  whose  bar- 
barous and  venal  government  they  abhor,  they 
will  fight  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  car- 
. rying  on  a holy  war;  that,  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Low’s  speech  in  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce resolutions,  “ they  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
humanity  and  the  battle  of  civilization.”  The 
promise  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made 
will  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  mean  time  what  do  we  hear  from  the  Jin- 
goes who  lashed  the  country  into  the  war,  who 
filled  the  ears  of  the  people  with  lies,  and  who 
would  not  permit  the  humane  objects  for  which 
we  are  now  engaged  in  war  to  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  methods?  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  become  a 
lieutenant -colonel,  while  Mr.  Bailey,  Senator 
Allen,  Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Tillman,  and 
uthe  rest  of  the  gallant  crew  of  shouters  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  government  from  ob- 
taining the  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  They 
hurried  us  into  the  contest  before  we  were  ready. 
They  brought  on  the  war  at  a time  when  we  had 
uo  troops  to  support  the  navy.  They  have  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  nearly  every  effort  to  make 
the  army  more  efficient.  They  have  insulted  the 
obstructed  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  refused 
to  provide  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  vol- 
unteers. They  stand  stubbornly  in  the  way  of 
providing  the  money  needed  for  the  war  which 
. dieir  shouting  has  precipitated.  The  Treasury  is 


really  without  funds  that  may  properly  be  used 
to  meet  the  emergency  appropriation  of  $50,000,000, 
and  yet  the  Democrats  and  Populists  insist  that 
no  money  shall  be  borrowed.  In  the  place  of 
bonds  they  propose  a burdensome  and  vexatious 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage 
on  silver  in  the  Treasury,  something  which  is  non- 
existent, and  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  green- 
backs. If  this  scheme  which  is  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  should  perad  venture 
go  through,  the  credit  of  the  country  would  sink 
towards  the  level  of  Spains,  and  gold  would  at 
once  begin  to  disappear.  This  expresses  the  height 
and  substance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  passed 
Democratic  leaders.  They  are  against  bonds,  al- 
though bonds  are  necessary,  because  they  love 
their  monetary  theories  better  than  they  love 
their  country.  They  are  for  greenbacks  and  im- 
practicable taxation,  because  they  love  their  party 
better  than  they  love  their  country.  This  is 
as  we  expected.  The  yellow  journals  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  betray  the  couutry  by  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  campaign,  and  the  yellow  statesmen 
are  working  the  war  for  silver  and  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  conservative  men  who  dreaded  war 
are  paying  for  it,  and  are  at  the  front  ready  to 
fight  it. 

PUBLIC  LIFE  AS  A CAREER. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  by 
John  Sherman  severs  almost  the  last  link  which 
connects  the  public  men  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  with  the  generation  that  occupied  the 
stage  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Mr.  Sherman 
entered  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  1855,  and 
he  has  been  a member  of  one  or  other  branch,  or 
has  held  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  ever  since.  Senator 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  who  was  sworn  in  as  repre- 
sentative the  same  day  with  Mr.  Sherman,  has 
also  held  office  in  Washington  continuously  for 
about  forty  - three  years  ; but  there  is  no  other 
public  man  now  conspicuous  whose  career  opened 
earlier  than  1861. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a type  of  the  man  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  aspired  to  a career  in  the  public  service, 
and  fouud  conditions  under  which  his  ambition 
might  be  realized.  Such  a man  then  must  needs  be 
a person  of  intellectual  force,  capable  of  developing 
policies  of  government,  skilful  in  the  champion- 
ship of  such  policies,  effective  in  carrying  them  out 
when  he  should  have  converted  the  electorate  to 
his  views.  It  was  the  expectation  of  “ the  fathers” 
that  the  highest  ability  in  the  land  would  be  at- 
tracted by  the  opportunities  of  public  life,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  such 
ability. 

This  expectation  is  no  longer  realized.  There 
are  still  men  of  the  traditional  type  in  high  sta- 
tion, but  they  constitute  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule.  Mr.  Sherman's  successor  in  the  Senate 
represents  another  and  very  different  type.  With- 
out any  experience  in  office  before  his  elevation  to 
the  upper  brauch  of  Congress,  and  without  any  of 
those  qualifications  which  were  once  held  indis- 
pensable, Mark  Hanna  would  have  been  laughed 
at  if  he  had  sought  high  place  in  Ohio  when  Sher- 
man and  Giddings  and  Chase  represented  the 
standard  in  that  State. 

The  falling  off  is  even  more  striking  in  other 
States.  Think  of  New  York  in  the  Senate,  with 
Edward  Murphy  representing  one  of  the  great 
parties  and  Thomas  C.  Platt  the  other!  Turn  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  Quay  and  Penrose  standing 
for  the  political  organization  which  prides  itself 
upon  having  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  the  commonwealth  in  its 
ranks ! Cousider  William  E.  Mason  as  a succes- 
sor in  the  Senate  to  Lyman  Trumbull  from  Illi- 
nois! One  does  not  need  to  multiply  illustrations 
to  show  that  public  life  does  not  now  secure  the 
type  of  man  that  it  commanded  a generation  ago. 

What  explains  the  change  ? One  cause  which 
has  been  at  work  is  seldom  recognized.  This  is 
the  immense  attractiveness  and  the  vast  rewards 
of  an  industrial  career  during  the  period  since  the 
civil  war.  Intellectual  ability,  executive  talent, 
the  capacity  to  bring  things  to  pass,  have  found 
a scope  for  action  in  the  United  States  in  this  field 
such  as  was  never  before  presented  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  utilization  of  steam,  and  more 
recently  of  electricity;  the  development  of  trans- 
portation systems;  the  cultivation  of  great  indus- 
tries— these  have  tempted  into  their  service  not 
merely  the  born  inventor,  but  also  the  man  who 
in  an  age  of  less  material  activity  would  have 
thought  first  of  public  life. 

This  temptation  from  the  outside  has  been  ac- 
companied by  obstacles  on  the  inside.  The  high- 
minded  man  of  intellectual  force,  with  a natural 
interest  in  the  problems  of  government  and  a laud- 
able ambition  to  help  in  solving  them,  has  found 


it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  even  a foothold 
in  public  life.  The  growth  of  the  machine  has 
made  the  very  entrance  upon  such  a career  under 
self-respecting  conditions  impossible  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  conditions  are  only  less 
intolerable  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
man  with  a mind  of  his  own  is  not  wanted,  and 
will  not  be  endured,  by  the  boss. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  public  life  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  first  half  of  the  next  century?  Are 
the  young  men  of  marked  ability,  lofty  ambition, 
and  high  aims,  who  are  now  coming  upon  the 
stage  of  action,  to  be  found  in  our  chief  offices 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years  hence?  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  attractions  in  the  industrial  world 
to  tempt  them  by  the  promise  of  large  material 
rewards.  But  these  attractions  will  not  alone  suf- 
fice to  divert  them.  Plenty  of  men  will  disregard 
such  considerations  if  they  can  honorably  secure 
offices  in  which  they  feel  that  they  can  be  useful 
and  happy  on  incomes  only  a fifth  or  a tenth  what 
they  might  make  elsewhere. 


DIA11Y  OF  THE  WAR. 

Sunday,  May  A — Despatches  from  Hong-koug,  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  news  of  to-day,  amplify  and,  as 
to  certain  details,  correct  the  account  given  under  date 
of  May  2. 

Our  fleet  arrived  at  Subig  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Manila  Bay,  on  Saturday,  April  30.  The  Baltimore 
and  the  Concord  were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  When 
they  reported  that  they  found  no  war-vessels  at  the  en- 
trance of  Manila  Bay,  Dewey  decided  to  risk  the  mines. 

The  flagship  Olympia , the  Baltimore , the  Baleiyh,  the 
Concord,  the  Bouton,  the  Petrel,  and  the  McCulloch,  in  the 
order  given,  entered  Manila  Bay  Saturday  night,  passing 
Corregidor  Island  at  eight  o’clock.  When  a mile  beyond 
Corregidor,  two  shots  were  fired  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
Baleiyh,  Concord,  and  Bouton  replied.  Then  the  squadron 
proceeded  slowly,  so  that  it  should  be  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Manila  just  at  daybreak.  With  a speed  of  eight 
knots,  our  ships  first  passed  in  front  of  the  city.  Two 
mines  were  exploded  ahead  of  the  Olympia;  but,  without 
faltering,  and  also  without  replying  to  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries (for  to  reply  front  that  position  would  have  been  to 
send  destruction  into  the  city),  the  steady  advance  was 
maintained,  until,  at  nineteen  minutes  of  six  o’clock,  at 
a distance  of  5500  yards,  the  Olympia  fired  her  first 
shot  at  the  Spanish  forts,  and  presently  the  Baltimore 
and  Boston  attacked  the  forward  vessels  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  The  Olympia  steered  for  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  line,  until  at  a distance  of  four  thousand  yards 
the  deep  draught  of  our  vessels  constrained  Dewey  to 
change  his  course  aud  run  parallel  to  the  Spanish  col- 
umn. Then  the  command  was  given,  “Open  with  all 
guns!”  Four  runs  along  the  Spanish  line  were  made. 
Then  the  Olympia's  navigator,  finding  the  chart  incorrect, 
told  the  Commodore  he  believed  he  could  take  the  ship 
nearer  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  fifth  course  was  run 
within  two  thousand  yards.  At  this  range  even  the 
6-pounders  were  effective.  The  enemy’s  fire  slackened, 
and  it  was  seen  that  three  of  their  vessels  were  burning. 
Action  ceased  temporarily  at  twenty-five  minutes  of  eight 
o’clock,  and  the  men  had  breakfast,  while  our  ships  re- 
mained beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  At  ten 
minutes  of  eleven  “close  action”  was  signalled,  and  with 
the  Baltimore  leading,  the  Americans  approached  to  fin- 
ish the  work  ; but  little  power  of  resistance  remained 
in  the  enemy’s  fleet  or  batteries.  The  Baleiyh,  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Petrel  were  sent  iuto  the  inner  harbor  to 
bring  the  affair  to  a quick  conclusion,  and  here  the  Petrel, 
with  her  rapid  ami  accurate  firing,  showed  herself  partic- 
ularly efficient,  her  light  draught  enabling  her  to  ap- 
proach within  one  thousand  yaids.  After  the  battle  the 
policy  of  the  victor  towards  the  city  seems  to  be  pretty 
accurately  summed  up  in  a phrase  of  the  despatch  dated 
Cavite,  May  4:  “Will  protect  foreign  residents.”  Dewey 
anchored  his  fleet  off  Manila,  and  sent  notice  of  blockade 
to  Autrusti.  Coupled  with  this  notice  was  a warning  that 
if  a single  shot  were  fired  at  the  American  vessels  the 
town  would  be  bombarded. 

Monday,  May  /?.— In  his  message  to  Congress  to-day 
President  McKinley  says:  “By  the  4th  of  May  Commo- 
dore Dewey  had  taken  possession  of  the  naval  station  at 
Cavite,  destroying  the  fortifications  there  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  and  paroling  their  garrisons.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  are  under  his  complete  control.  He  has 
established  hospitals  within  the  American  lines,  where  250 
of  the  Spanish  sick  and  wounded  are  assisted  and  pro- 
tected.” The  President  continues:  “I  now  recommend 
that  . . . the  thanks  of  Congress  be  given  Acting  Bear- 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  of  the  United  States  Navy.” 

Tuesday,  May  10. — Senor  Sagasta,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview,  said  that  the  Spanish  government  had  done 
“ everything  to  avoid  a conflict— more  even  than  it  should 
have  done.  Then  our  adversaries  began  to  treat  us  with 
contempt;  war  became  inevitable....  The  situation  is 
very  simple,  aud,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  concealed. 
Spain  is* iesolated  and  ruined  by  internal  troubles.  The 
United  Slates  has  corded  ('aha  for  a long  time.” 

Disturbances  in  the  Spanish  provinces  are  increasing. 
A despatch  from  Madrid  says  the  rioting  indicates  a spirit 
of  desperation  due  to  the  high  price  of  bread. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  there  were  sensational  ad- 
vances in  the  price  of  wheat,  especially  in  May  and  July 
futures,  yesterday. 

Information,  characterized  both  as  “official”  and  “un- 
confirmed.’’ has  been  received  that  the  Spanish  fleet  from 
Cape  Verde  Islands  has  returned  to  Cadiz. 

Despatches  from  Spain  : Phenomenal  fall  in  the  ex- 
change in  favor  of  Span isli  money,  the  rate  yesterday 
having  been  215,  whereas  this  morning  it  fell  to  1»5,  and 
at  the  close  offers  were  refused  at  150.  Humoied  that  tbe 
Bank  of  Paris  and  tin*  Netherlands  will  provide  funds  for 
the  next  coupons  on  the  bonds. 

(Continued  on  jeage  4 M ) 
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WATERING  HORSES — 9tii  V.  S.  CAVALRY. 


ARTILLERY  CAMP  DURING  STABLE  HOUR. 
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DETACHMENT  op  corps  of  engineers  just  arrived  from  west  point. 


U.  S.  ARTILLERYMEN  PACKING  SADDLES. 


WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  REGULARS  AT  PORT  TAMPA,  FLORIDA— BITS  OF  CAMP  LIFE. 

Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  "Harper's  Weekly.” 
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LONDON. 

April  30.  1893. 

Thk  debate  on  foreign  affairs  was  carried  on  in  liie 
House- of  Commons  last  night  in  the  absence  of  any  di- 
rect representative  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  spoke  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  charm,  left  upon 
the  House  somewhat  the  impression  that  they  were  listen- 
ing to  an  irresolute  amateur.  In  truth  he  had  a hard  case 
uTsnstain.  But  a few  weeks  elapsed  between  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s  dramatic  threat  of  war  to  preserve  the 
“open  door”  in  China  and  the  day  when  it  was  shut 
with  a clang  in  the  teeth  of  British  protests.  Mr.  Balfour 
did  not  state  the  simple  reason  why  the  British  ministry 
stood  by  and  suffered  the  perfidy  and  mendacity  of  the 
Russian  government  to  pass  without  other  action  than 
obtaining  the  reversion  to  Wei-hai-wei.  Two  ministers 
have  explained  to  me  in  almost  identical  words  the  real 
reason  why  Great  Britain  permitted  British  mcn-of-wnr  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Port  Arthur,  the  fifty-second  article 
of  the  Treat\r  of  Tien  tsin  between  England  and  China  to 
be  abrogated  by  Russia,  aud  accepted  without  protest 
the  falsification  of  the  Tzar’s  sacred  word  within  a week 
of  his  Majesty’s  pledge  being  given.  The  reason  is  this: 
Ministers  believe  that  with  the  expenditure  of  sixty  thou- 
sand lives  and  a thousand  million  of  dollars  Russia  could 
have  been  turned  out  of  Port  Arthur.  But  when  she 
had  been  turned  out  the  military  situation  would  have 
remained  untouched,  while  a legacy  of  deadly  hatred 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  And 
for  what? 

Port  Arthur  is  not  a trade  centre,  and,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, ministers  have  decided  that  when  England  fights 
Russia  the  occasion  shall  be  one  that  directly  touches 
British  interests.  The  theory  in  government  circles  is 
that  Wei  hai  wei  is  an  adequate  answer  to  Port  Arthur. 
There  is  much  in  this  contention,  but.  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ministers  should  have  withheld 
credit  from  Ru«sim  assurances.  They  were  deceived, 
and  they  ought  not  to  have  been  deceived.  In  their  fa- 
vor, however,  it  may  be  said  that  France  views  Russia's 
advance  in  the  Far’East  with  growing  suspicion.  It  is 
not  to  England’s  interest  to  do  anything  that  would 
strengthen  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  tic  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  dual  alliance.  The  result  of  the  debate 
is  undoubtedly  damaging  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
nephew,  and  is:  therefore  weakening  to  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  looked  upon  as  the  one  strong  man  to 
whom  the  nation  may  turn  in  an  emergency.  His  un- 
popularity in  France  reminds  historical  students  of  the 
hatred  and  suspicion  inspired  by  Pitt  in  the  minds  of  all 
Frenchmen.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a French  tax  payer,  and 
has  a French  home  to  which  he  continually  resorts.  He 
is  a man  of  peace,  and  he  is  liked  and  respected  by  the 
tribe  of  Paris  journalists  who  represent  French  opinion. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the  present  time  is  marked  by  features 
as  peculiar  as  they  are  novel.  Lord  Salisbury,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  ill  in  the  south  of  France.  The  Under- 
secretary for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  C’urzon,  has  also  broken 
down  in  health,  and  has  not  been  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  session  began.  He  has  two  bodily 
ailments,  either  of  which  may  cut  short,  his  career.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who.  as  well  as  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
is  virtually  acting  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  add  Mr, 
Curzon’s  Foreign  Office  responsibilities  to  his  ordinary 
work  in  the  Commons  and  at  the  Treasury.  The  demand 
on  his  strength  is  more  than  equal  to  his  physical  re- 
sources. Mr.  Balfour,  I have  reason  to  know,  is  seriously 
anxious  about  Mr.  Curzon’s  health.  In  a short  time  the 
chief  administrative  post  under  the  crown,  that  of  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  will  have  to  be  filled  up. 
Mr.  Curzon  was  one  of  the  two  alternative  nominations 
contemplated  by  the  government.  It  would  have  been 
an  unsatisfactory  and  possibly  dangerous  appointment, 
partly  because  Mr.  Curzon  does  not  enjoy  the  physical 
health  indispensable  to  an  Indian  Viceroy;  and  secondi}*, 
because  two  or  three  trips  to  India  have  given  him  a 
modicum  of  local  knowledge  which  would  probably 
strengthen  his  tendency  to  become  bis  own  adviser  in 
technical  matters. 

The  number  of  }-oung  men  in  training  for  statecraft  is 
too  few  to  enable  the  country  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  one  who.  like  Mr.  Curzon,  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “ British  Empire.”  His  illness  is  producing  un- 
fortunate results  in  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Now  that  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Under-Secretary  are  ill,  the  actual  work  devolves  upon 
the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson. 
This  gentleman  belongs  to  the  old  school,  and  certainly 
he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  modern  spirit,  while  his  im- 
mediate subordinates  are  not  of  that  intellectual  calibre 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  their  official  chief.  The  Foreign  Office  is  a close  corpo- 
ration. Into  all  the  other  public  offices,  with  a possible 
exception  of  the  Treasury,  entrance  is  attainable  by  ex- 
amination. the  ablest  men  being  first  choice.  In  the 
Foreign  Office  a different  procedure  is  followed  After 
obtaining  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
passing  the  necessary  exam i tuition,  the  aspirant  for  em- 
ploymeu:  in  the  one  exclusive  service  still  left  as  a pre- 
serve for  the  great  families  is  sent  for  bv  the  authority... 
If  his  looks  and  manners,  parentage  and  means,  are  agree- 
able to  the  powers  that  be,  he  obtains  leave  to  work  for 
several  years  without  pay.  In  the  course  of  lime  he  is 
posted  to  a foreign  embassy  or  legation  as  attache  Pro- 
motion is  extremely  slow,  and  by  the  time  an  ambassador- 
ship falls  vacant  his  best  years  tire  behind  him. 

At  no  time  has  Great  Britain  been  represented  abroad 
by  a larger  proportion  of  mediocrities  than  is  now  the 
case.  There  is  much,  of  course,  to  be  said  against  the 
American  system.  At  till  events  it  does  contrive  to  ob- 
tain virile  and  determined  men  who  art*  not  merely  an 
amalgam  of  civility  and  sealing-wax.  If  the  “ F.  0.,”as 
it  is  affectionately  termed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
the  embassies  and  legations  are  out  of  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple, their  displeasure  is  warranted.  A few  weeks  ago  I 
had  a personal  experience  in  this  matter.  A communica- 
tion vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  a considerable  num- 


ber of  people  was  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office.  After 
waiting  a fortnight  without  receiving  an  acknowledg- 
ment, a long  and  complicated  letter  on  the  same  subject 
was  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Within  six  hours 
of  its  receipt  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  writer.  All  this  points  to  the  necessity 
of  more  businesslike  methods  being  introduced  into  the 
Foreign  Department.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
more  men  of  business  must  be  introduced  into  high  office. 
Hitherto  members  of  the  mercantile  class  have  been  per- 
mitted to  attain  cabinet  rank  as  a favor.  Since  the 
Revolution  the  great  governing  families  have  looked  on 
cabinet  office  as  a monopoly  for  themselves  and  their 
nominees.  Phenomena  like  Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Chamber 
lain,  both  of  whom  attained  the  highest  position  in  the 
government  of  the  country  at  one  bound,  are  the  excep- 
tions. If  the  government  of  the  empire  is  not  to  col- 
lapse, it  must  be  conducted  on  business  lines. 

The  fact  that  the  Foreign  Office  in  its  present  state  of 
disorganization  has  to  deal  with  such  a government  as 
that  of  France  is  a matter  for  sinister  reflection.  Look  at 
the  facts!  The  superior  officers  of  the  French  army  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  depositaries  of  all  power,  but  irre- 
sponsible, because  distinct  from  and  even  hostile  to  the 
civil  state.  They  plead  special  rights,  Immunity  from 
the  operations  of  civil  law,  and  the  possession  of  a sepa- 
rate code  of  honor.  They  are,  in  fact,  a corporation 
above  the  law,  above  the  courts,  above  the  government. 
They  are  anti  civilian  in  feeling.  They  alone  represent 
the  physical  force  which  is  the  dominant  factor  in  human 
affairs,  and  override  the  French  constitution  with  im- 
punity when  it  so  pleases  them.  Suspicious  and  disdain- 
ful of  the  elected  civilian  ministry,  the  latter  are  able  to 
do  nothing  that  displeases  the  omnipotent  soldiery.  To 
avoid  “irritating  the  army”  the  French  government  is 
compelled  not  only  to  disregard,  but  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  Again  and  again  Monsieur  Ha- 
notau::  is  said  to  have  admitted  the  indefeasible  rights  of 
the  British  on  the  disputed  question  in  South  Africa,  but 
he  dare  not  yield  redress  or  pav  indemnity,  because  to  do 
so  would  touch  the  pride  of  his  military  masters.  The 
government  of  France  to-day  is  a menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  a role  that  has  been  displayed  by  successive 
forms  of  French  government  for  many  centuries. 

The  lawlessness  of  the  French  government  is  reflected 
in  the  press.  The  unauimity  of  objurgation  against  Eng- 
land for  her  attitude  towards  Spain  and  the  United  States 
is  now  the  marked  feature  of  the  French  press.  The  Libre 
Parole  presents  to  the  world  French  opinion  in  miniature, 
when  it  stigmatizes  England  ns  the  hypocritical  accom- 
plice of  the  United  States.  “Their  alliance  is,”  it  de- 
clares, “an  ignominy;  but  it  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
they  should  work  together,  for  the  day  upon  which  they 
will  be  called  to  account  by  international  justice — the  day 
when  the  British  leech  will  be  forced  to  disgorge,  anti 
Europe  resolves  to  no  longer  tolerate  the  disgrace  of  al- 
lowing the  law  to  be  laid  down  by  such  assassins  and 
malefactors  as  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan — then  it 
will  have  reason  for  congratulation  that  they  will  be  able 
to  invoke  no  excuse  for  mercy.  They  have  been  brothers 
in  infamy,  and  history  will  sooner  or  later  chastise  them 
altogether."  This  language  gives  pointed,  if  undiplomatic, 
expression  to  Continental  antipathies  that  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  France.  In  Germany.  Austria.  Russia,  and 
Italy  peoples  and  governments  are  antipathetic  to  the 
principles  represented  by  the  stars  and  stripes.  A de- 
spatch from  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  London 
Time*  that  appeared  on  April  2.3  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, because,  after  describing  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  correspondent  says  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley turns  a somewhat  “deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
European  Continent.” 

Do  not  let  the  American  public  make  any  mislnke  about 
the  facts.  If  England  is  unpopular  on  the  Continent  it 
is  partly  because  she  is  strong,  and  partly  because  she  is 
not  only  free,  but  the  friend  of  freedom  in  other  lands. 
America  is  disliked  among  the  despotisms  for  the  same 
rensons.  Continental  powers  know  that  the  organized 
armed  strength  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this  war, 
let  it  end  when  it  may.  will  make  America  a match  for 
the  great  powers,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  in  the  Atlantic. 
Foreigners  perceive  that  the  rescue  of  Cuba  from  Spanish 
brutality  will  introduce  the  United  States  into  the  circle 
of  the  great  European  powers.  To  her  will  fnll  the  dis- 
position of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  perhaps  of  Morocco 
— sweet  morsels  hankered  after  by  Germany,  by  Japan, 
and  by  Francs.  With,  the  direct  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  territorial  interests  of  the  wide  world  her 
role  in  the  drama  of  the  next  century  will  be  a leading  one. 

Furthermore,  the  policy  of  Spain  may  be  to  make  of 
the  war  a succession  of  slow  campaigns,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der the  capture  of  Cuba  but  one  incident  in  a long  strug- 
gle. European  nations,  other  than  Great  Britain,  regard 
the  approach  to  the  shores  of  Spain  of  the  grea*  Western 
influence  with  feelings  of  abhorrence,  dismay,  and  sur- 
prise. They  are  beginning  to  see  that  while  for  Spain 
there  are  two  ways  out  of  the  trouble  that  besets  her,  for 
the  United  States  there  is  but  one.  Whatever  the  cost, 
and  whatever  the  sacrifice,  the  American  republic  cannot 
stay  her  hand  until  Spain  has  been  driven  out  of  her  colo- 
nial empire  in  East  and  West.  And,  lastly,  they  know 
that  whatever  suffering  may  be  caused  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  whatever  steps  are  taken  by  the  United  Stales  to  in- 
sure victory,  and  however  needless  the  war  may  have  been, 
America  will  command  the  firm  friendship  of  England. 
I have  taken  pains  to  discover  the  qualifications  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  principal  attacks  on  America 
that  have  appeared  in  the  London  press,  so  far  ns  they 
have  come  under  my  notice.  In  each  case  I learn  that  the 
writer  has  visited  neither  Spain  nor  the  States.  Alien  in- 
fluences have  inspired  utterances  which  no  writer  of  true 
English  blood  could  have  penned.  With  regard  to  the 
working-men  and  the  middle  classes,  there  is  nothing  to 
report.  The  keenest  interest  is  taken.  Newspapers  are 
published  several  times  a day.  including  Sundays,  but  not 
a single  daily  paper  of  influence  is  found  to  break  the 
consensus  of  anxious  solicitude  for  the  speedy  success  of 
American  arms. 

Still,  those  London  letters,  to  be  of  any  value  to  think- 
ing men,  must  form  an  accurate  miniature  or  reflection  of 


English  opinion,  and  must  not  be  merely  an  echo  of  plea 
sant  things  which  the  American  public  may  naturally  de 
sire  to  hear.  1 have  taken  considerable  pains  to  a>eerlaiu 
how  far  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  not  unanimous 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  war.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  London  journals  already  referred  to — the  Sat 
nrday  Rerietr,  for  example,  which  now  carries  no  weight 
whatever  with  those  able  to  weigh  the  character  as  well 
as  appreciate  the  smartness  of  a newspaper— there  is  no 
organ  in  London  that  is  not— ostensibly,  at  all  events— 
friendly  to  the  United  Stntes.  In  the  provinces  there  is 
one  marked  exception  to  the  general  chorus  of  respect  for 
the  humanity  and  chivalry  displayed  by  the  American 
people  in  giving  their  sons  and  their  substance  to  end  the 
ghastly  series  of  Cuban  horrors.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen.  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  for 
many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newcastle-on-Tync, 
is  a man  of  extraordinary  power.  Memories  of  his  elo- 
quence still  linger  in  the  corridors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  a writer  he  exercises  a powerful  influence 
throughout  the  north  of  England.  He  is  a man  of  ear- 
nest convictions.  great  learning,  large  wealth,  high  char- 
acter, and  absolute  independence,  liis  utterances,  there 
fore,  are  not  to  be  neglected.  He  speaks  with  authority, 
and  not  ns  a scribe. 

Mr.  Cowen’s  newspaper  publishes  a daily  diatriln- 
against  the  United  States.  From  early  youth  Mr.  Cower 
has  been  the  friend  of  revolutionaries.  When  he  find*- 
himself  among  the  majority  he  is  ill  at  ease.  He  breathes 
freely  only  when  in  a minority.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Garibaldi,  of  Mazzini,  of  Kossuth,  of  Krapotkine,  of 
Stepniak,  and  of  every  conspirator  who  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  held  aloft  the  torch  of  liberty.  For  a nation  t«> 
be  weak  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of  a stronger  power, 
in  Mr.  Cowen’s  eyes,  is  equivalent  to  the  righteousness  of 
that  weak  nation’s  cause.  In  the  present  struggle  he  sees 
that  America  is  strong  and  that  Spain  is  weak.  By  his 
favorite  process  of  ratiocination  he  contends,  with  great 
eloquence,  day  by  day,  that  America  is  wrong  and  that 
Spain  is  right.  I have  long  entertained  so  much  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Cowen’s  invincible  honesty  of 
purpose, and  for  the  dogged  courage  he  has  shown  through- 
out his  whole  life  as  the  champion  of  the  weak,  that  I 
cannot  regard  his  attacks  upon  the  motives  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  Stntes  with  the  contempt  that  may  1 e 
safely  accorded  to  that  portion  of  the  London  press  which 
raises  a jarring  note  in  the  chorus  of  sympathy  and  loy- 
alty to  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea.  With  all  his  lion 
est.y  and  courage,  however,  Mr.  Cowen’s  judgment  has 
been  at  fault  before  now.  He  was  a home- ruler  of  tin- 
most  pronounced  and  even  desperate  type,  but  lie  saw 
the  fruits  of  the  home-rule  agitation  turn  to  dust  before 
his  eyes.  In  Parliament  the  great  distinction  of  his 
career  was  marred  by  an  incapacity  ever  to  get  on  with 
the  majority.  He  is  a friend  of  Turkey.  Now  majori- 
ties are  sometimes  right, nnd  even  strong  nations  occasion- 
ally vindicate  a just  cause  against  a nation  that  is  neither 
strong  nor  just.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cowen  there 
is  not  one  single  organ  of  public  opinion  that  carries 
weight  in  the  country  that  is  not  warmly  on  the  side  of 
the  States. 

The  payment  of  the  sealing  award  is  timely,  and  has 
made  an  excellent  impression.  If  there  has  lieen  undue 
delay  in  its  payment. that  delay  is  forgotten.  A precedent 
of  great  importance  has  now  been  laid  down,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  Congress  to  the  principle  of  arbitration  as 
shown  in  the  acceptance  of  the  verdict  of  the  Commission 
has  produced  happy  effects  both  on  public  opinion  and 
on  responsible  statesmen. 

At  the  quarterly  dinner  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club 
this  week  a pleasant  incident  took  place  that  marked  the 
brotherly  relations  between  the  men  of  letters  employing 
the  English  language  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mi 
George  W.  Cable,  the  author  of  Old  Creole  Days,  was  to 
be  one  of  the  guests,  but  as  his  steamer  had  only  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  could  attend.  Mr.  Cable,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  guests.  He  had  nev- 
er set  foot  in  England  before,  and  although  wiih  barely  an 
hour’s  experience  of  London,  his  graceful  and  most  ji?el- 
ing  speech  exhibited  with  rare  felicity  the  reality  of 
Anglo  American  relationship  by  the  common  indebted 
ness  of  Anglo  Saxon  literature  to  the  same  well  springs 
Mr.  George  Cable’s  speech  made  a great  impression  upon 
a highly  critical  nnd  distinguished  audience.  Mr  As- 
quith, the  late  Home  Secretary,  who  was  another  of  the 
guests,  delivered  nn  appreciation  of  the  Persian  poet 
which  those  who  heard  it  will  not  willingly  forget. 

The  private  view  of  the  Roynl  Academy  was  held  yes- 
terday. The  nbsence  of  Millais  and  Leighton  was  con 
spicuous,  but  the  exhibition  of  1898  is  considered  decided- 
ly above  the  average.  There  is  but  one  painter,  however, 
and  he  is  an  American  by  birth,  whose  works  reveal  tin- 
subtle  fires  of  genius.  It-  is  needless  to  say  that  I speak 
of  Mr.  Sargent.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Wertheimer  is  sim 
ply  amazing.  It  is  a masterpiece,  though  by  no  means 
so  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  color  and  line  as 
the  “ Mrs.  Carl  Meyer”  of  last  year’s  Academy.  Between 
Mr.  Sargent,  who  is  represented  by  eight  portraits,  and 
the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  there  is  a deep  canyon.  As  n 
portrait-painter  he  is  Eclipse.  The  rest  are  nowhere.  In 
the  department  of  landscape  the  exhibition  of  1898  is  de- 
cidedly below  the  average.  The  purchases  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Cbantrey  Bequest  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  severe 
criticism.  This  trust  consists  in  the  administration  of  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  promising  pictures  of  rising  ar 
tists  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  These  pictures  are  hung  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  is  one  that  is  highly 
prized  by  young  artists. 

I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some  sense  of  the  difli 
culty  I feel  in  recording  the  ordinary  events  of  London 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  public  when  each 
American  home  into  which  the  Weekly  enters  may  be 
living  under  the  shadow  of  possible  calamity.  The  re 
ports  of  fighting  off  the  const  of  Cuba  have  roused  as  much 
interest  here  as  the  recent  battle  of  the  Atbara.  r ' ' 
towards  the  States  is  of  cosmopolitan  origin.  It 
British  product. 
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An  interesting  war  measure  which  the  newspapers  re- 
cord is  the  decision  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  to 
remit  the  dues  of  those  of  its  members  who  go  to  the  war. 
Officers  of  the  regular  army  and  navy  are  favored  by 
most  clubs  in  the  matter  of  dues,  and  it  seems  proper 
( lint  the  same  practical  courtesy  should  be  shown  in  war- 
time to  volunteers. 


Yale  University,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  Weekly, 
wants  about  four  million  dollars  for  various  uses  proper 
to  its  business.  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University 
says  that  it  will  take  about  five  millions  to  put  his  insti- 
tution beyond  the  risk  of  immediate  want.  Its  property 
and  funds  already  in  hand  are  valued  at  about  $ 12.000.000. 
Yale’s  endowment  is  stated  to  be  about  $4,500,000,  near- 
ly all  gained  within  the  last  ten  years.  Harvard  has 
about  $9,000,000  endowment,  and  her  expenses  are  about 
^ 1 ,000,000  a year.  These  are  not  very  large  figures  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a war,  but  still  they  are  re- 
spectable. Wlmt  it  costs  to  build  a battle-ship  would 
endow  a moderate  - sized  college  very  handsomely,  and 
the  cost  of  a fair-sized  squadron  would  provide  liberally 
for  a full-fledged  university.  All  round  sums,  however, 
except  war  appropriations,  dwindle  beside  Uncle  Sam’s 
annual  pension  bill. 


Ensign  Worth  Bagiev,  who  was  killed  on  May  11  on 
the  torpedo-boat  Window,  in  an  action  in  Cardenas  Harbor, 
came  from  Ra- 
leigh, North  Caro- 
lina. His  father, 
the  late  W.  II.  Bag- 
ley,  was  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State.  His 
grandfather  was 
ex  Governor  Jon- 
athan Worth.  He 
was  graduated 
from  Annapolis  in 
1895,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Ensign 
in  June,  1897.  He 
was  well  known 
at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy ns  a football- 
player,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most 
efficient  midship- 
man in  that  line 
ENSIGN  WORTH  BAGLEY,  U.8.N.  nf  endeavor  that 
Executive  Officer  Torpedo-boat  “Winslow.”  Academy  has 

Killed  in  Action  in  Cardenas  Harbor,  had.  He  was  on 
M»y  u-  the  team  for  four 

years,  and  contrib- 
uted very  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  West  Point  cadets 
in  the  match  of  1892.  His  picture  as  a naval  cadet  is 
given  herewith. 


It  grows  harder  every  day  for  citizen  sovereigns  of  the 
United  States  to  supervise  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try’s destinies,  and  still  find  time  for  the  transaction  of 
their  private  business.  Merely  to  keep  an  eye  on  Congress, 
watch  the  President’s  appointments,  and  show  intelligent 
interest  in  local  self-government  have  been  used  to  tax 
pretty  seriously  the  avernge  conscientious  voter’s  leisure, 
but  since  the  new  war  began, his  responsibilities  have  been 
increased  by  the  duty  of  following  plans  and  movements 
by  sea  and  land,  and  criticising  new  schemes  of  taxation, 
methods  of  getting  out  troops,  and  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedients by  the  score.  So  far  the  voter’s  attention  has 
been  taken  up  by  concerns  near  home,  but  now  a broad- 
ening of  interests  and  responsibilities  confronts  him  which 
is  fit  to  make  him  curtail  his  hours  of  rest,  postpone  all  re- 
laxations, and  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  assimilation  of 
new  ideas  and  the  projection  of  new  policies.  We  have 
got  Manila;  we  are  likely  to  have  Porto  Rico;  we  are 
threatened  with  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii;  we  have  as- 
sumed heavy  responsibilities  about  Cuba;  we  may  have  to 
capture  the  Canaries.  In  a month’s  time  our  improvised 
drum  beat  may  be  chasing  the  traditional  British  rub  a- 
dub  around  the  world,  and  the  sun  may  dodge  about  in 
vain  for  a corner  in  which  to  set  out  of  sight  of  American 
territory.  Truly  the  voter  has  need  to  open  his  eyes,  take 
in  more  newspapers,  read  more  books,  think  harder,  and 
struggle  generally  to  qualify  himself  to  grasp  new  situa- 
tions, and  deal  intelligently  with  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests and  relations  of  the  whole  family  of  nations.  The 
history  that  is  making  so  fast  threatens  to  affect  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  all  over  the  world  for  perhaps  a cen- 
tury to  come,  and  indeed  for  all  future  time.  It  is  mighty 
interesting  to  be  alive  in  such  a period,  but  the  wear  and 
tear  of  it  is  very  considerable.  What  must  impress  every 
thoughtful  person  is  that  if  w'e  are  coming  out  of  our  big 
shell,  and  are  about  to  share  in  the  distractions  of  the  great 
world,  we  must  manage  somehow  to  get  our  ablest  and 
best  men  into  public  life,  and  keep  them  there.  Undoubt- 
edly we  have  the  men,  and  the  money,  and  all  the  es- 
sentials to  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of  a great 
place,  but  our  apparatus  for  getting  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places,  and  for  putting  our  money  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good,  does  not  yet  work  as  surely  and  effectually 
as  it  should.  The  most  practical  conclusion  that  must 
result  from  the  agitation  of.the  contemporary  voter’s  mind 
is  bound  to  take  the  form  of  a conviction  that  it  is  time 
for  the  best  there  is  in  us  to  come  out,  for  the  really  big 
men  to  be  put  forward,  and  for  the  bosses  and  the  blather- 
skites to  find  their  natural  level. 


Our  Spanish  neighbors  seem  to  find  special  solace  in 
speaking  of  Americans  as  “ Yaukee  pigs.”  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  fail  to  see  the  peculiar  fitness  or  propriety 
of  this  epithet;  but  the  Spaniards  need  comfort,  and  even 
if  we  could  hinder  them  from  such  consolation  as  this 
calling  of  names  gives  them,  we  wouldn’t  be  so  mean  as 
to  do  it.  A correspondent  of  the  Weekly  thinks  that 
possibly  this  apparent  imputation  of  swinishness  to  all 
Americans  is  not  really  so  insulting  as  it  seems,  but  comes 


LIEUT.  JOHN  B.  BERNADOU,  U.S.N., 
Commanding  Torpedo-boat  “ Winslow.”  Wounded 
in  Action  in  Cardenas  Harbor,  May  11. 


from  the  deep  impression  made  upon  the  European  mind 
by  Chicago  pork,  and  possibly  also  by  manufacturers  of 
that  popular  commodity,  who,  having  grown  affluent  in 
their  business,  have  chosen  to  enlarge  their  minds  and 
those  of  their  families  by  foreign  travel.  American  pork 
may  well  have  impressed  Europe,  but  as  for  American 
pork  - packers,  it  does  not  seem  credible  that  they  have 
gone  abroad  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  affected  the 
imagination  of  the  Europeans,  nor  is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  unlike  other  American  manufacturers 
in  manners  or  appearance.  The  chances  seem  to  be  that 
the  Spanish  call  us  pigs  because  that  is  a contemptuous 
designation  and  eases  their  minds. 

As  an  example  of  the  present 
workings  of  the  Spanish  mind, 
here  is  a translation  of  a bit  of 
verse  entitled  “ A Yanquia,” 
which  is  copied  admiringly  out 
of  a Spanish  newspaper  by  the 
pro-Spanish  Newcastle  (England) 

Chronicle: 

Hybrid  people,  ephemeral  folk. 

Vile  mixture  of  the  dirty  slag 
Spewed  by  the  ancient  Continent. 

Spurious  rnce,  without  honor  or  history. 

Stinking  den— 

Where  all  that  is  ignoble  and  ill-begotten 
Finds  its  centre  and  natural  sphere. 

Filthy,  beast  like,  fetid  nest. 

Refuge  of  loathsome  reptiles. 

No  incident  of  the  present  stir- 
ring times  is  of  more  universal  in- 
terest than  the  drawing  together 
of  Grent  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  New  York  one  sees 
the  American  flag  everywhere, 
the  lone  star  of  Cuba  frequently, 
and  in  many  instances  hung  out 
in  company  with  both  of  them 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  In  a 
letter  from  a friend  of  the  Week- 
ly it  is  mentioned  ns  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  British 
nnd  the  American  are  getting 
mixed  that  Lord  Sandhurst,  who 
has  held  high  commands  in  India 
and  dealt  with  great  efficiency 

with  the  plague  in  Bombay,  “ is  a descendant  of  General 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  fought  the  British  stout- 
ly in  two  wars.” 

Fifty-two  days  from  London  to  New  York  seems  a 
preposterously  long  voyage.  Yet  the  Windward  reached 
New  York  on  May  11  after  being  that  long  on  the  way, 
and  Captain  Reid  had  no  particular  excuses  to  make  ex- 
cept that  she  came  under  sail,  took  a roundabout  course, 
nnd  had  had  three  weeks  of  bad  weather.  The  vessel,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  one  given  to  Lieutenant  Peary 
by  Mr.  Alfred  HarmswortU,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
for  use  in  arctic  exploration.  Her  friends  grew  very  anx- 
ious over  the  long  delay  in  her  arrival,  but  when  she  did 
reach  port  she  was  in  good  order,  and  had  had  no  acci- 
dents. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  is  an  exceedingly  well-drilled  and  efficient  organ- 
ization, which  is  very  proud  of  itself  ns  a regiment,  nnd 
with  good  reason.  Its  members  recently  voted  almost 
unanimously  not  to  volunteer  as  individuals  for  two  years’ 
service.  This  action  surprised  the  public  so  much,  anil 
disturbed  so  many  of  the  Seventh’s  own  friends,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  the  considerations  which  prompted  it. 
Esprit  de  corps  is  a merit  in  a military  body,  and  a regi- 
ment which  lias  it  in  a high  degree  is  the  better  for  it. 
The  Seventh  has  it  in  a very  high 'degree.  It  is  very 
proud  of  the  Seventh,  and  very  devoted  to  its  interests. 
It  owns  its  armory,  and,  be- 
sides being  a regiment,  it  is 
to  a certain  extent  a club, 
the  members  of  which  value 
their  membership.  The  pro- 
position that  the  men  of 
the  Seventh  should  volun- 
teer as  individuals  seemed 
to  them  to  involve  the  de- 
struction of  an  organization 
which  it  had  taken  years 
to  perfect,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  value  to 
the  State  nnd  city  of  New 
York.  There  is  a young 
man  mentioned  in  Scripture 
who  when  a call  came  to 
him  went  nway  sorrowful, 
for  he  had  great  posses- 
sions. The  Seventh  was  a 
little  in  that  young  man’s 
predicament  when  the  Gov- 
ernor called  for  volunteers.  rkvkrsk. 

It  did  not  want  to  aban- 
don its  armory  and  the 
control  of  its  organization, 
nnd  it  did  not  want  to 
risk  losing  its  identity.  It 

considered  that  individual  enlistment  in  Uncle  Sam’s  ser- 
vice would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment. That  opinion  may  not  have  been  well  founde  , 
but  it  was  the  opinion  the  regiment  acted  upon.  It  not 
only  did  not  want  to  be  annihilated  as  a regiment,  but  it 
believed  it  was  too  valuable  an  organization  to  be  broken 
up.  It  felt  a good  deal  as  a man  might  feel  if  he  had  been 
told,  “Come  and  enlist,  but  you  may  have  to  change  your 
name,  and  possibly  become  a member  of  a new  family.” 
So  the  Seventh  decided  that  though  it  would  go  anywhere, 
under  orders  of  the  Governor  or  President,  as  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  its  members  should  not  enlist  as  individual  vol- 
unteers. 

There  is  a possibility  at  this  writing  that  it  will  still  be 
ordered  out  as  a regiment  and  assigned  to  some  duty 
somewhere,  and  if  that  happens  it  will  rejoice  its  friends 
and  relieve  the  feelings  of  its  own  members.  Its  case  is 
hard  and  unlucky,  because  its  strong  points  as  a military 
organization  have,  under  existing  circumstances,  proved 
obstacles  to  its  usefulness  nnd  a detriment  to  its  credit- 


When  all  has  been  said,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  it  is  less  available  than  most  other  militia  regiments 
for  service  such  as  the  government  needs  troops  for  now. 
What  is  wanted  is  regiments  that  can  be  u-ed  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  service;  that  can  be  broken  up  if  ne- 
cessary, officered  if  necessary  by  officers  appointed  from 
Washington,  and  that  are  made  up  of  individual  volun- 
teers wito  are  personally  ready  to  serve  as  long  ns  they 
are  needed,  nnd  who  can  be  spared  from  home  without 
exceptional  distress.  No  regiment  of  the  National  Guard 
coula  afford  to  go  to  the  war  as  a whole — the  Seventh  per- 
haps the  least  of  all.  The  right  thing  to  do  seems  to  have 
been  what  was  done,  or  at  least 
attempted— to  take  from  each  regi- 
ment called  upon  the  men  who 
were  really  available,  keep  the 
rest  at  home,  nnd  fill  the  vacancies 
with  new  men.  If  this  process 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Seventh, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Seventh, 
even  though  the  reasons  why  it 
was  not  acceptable  have  weight 
and  are  entitled  to  sympathy. 
But,  whether  the  Seventh  gels  into 
the  fight  or  not,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  a very  valua- 
ble regiment  for  emergency  uses 
near  home,  and  that  it  has  proved 
exceedingly  useful  as  a military 
school.  No  other  regiment  has 
furnished  so  many  officers  to  the 
National  Guard. 

The  twenty-fifth  Nntional  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion is  in  session  in  New  York, 
and  matters  of  the  liveliest  socio- 
logical interest  are  being  discussed 
at  its  meetings  by  qualified  author- 
ities. The  conference  opened  on 
May  18  by  a meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Joseph  Choate 
presided, and  addresses  were  made 
by  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  Bish- 
Thc 


op  Potter.  The  general  sessions 
of  the  conference  and  its  section 
nnd  committee  meetings  are  being 
held  daily  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  on  Fourth  Avenue  nnd 
Twenty-third  Street.  On  Sunday  night  there  is  to  be  a 
conference  service  at  Grace  Church. 

The  existence  and  activity  of  this  conference  is  a nota- 
ble incident  of  our  efforts  to  attain  a truer  civilization. 
It  grew  out  of  meetings  cnlled  informally  for  consultation 
by  boards  of  charities  of  a few  Western  cities.  These 
meetings  proved  so  profitable  that  a national  conference  of 
charities  was  called  to  meet  in  New  York  with  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association  in  1874.  Nineteen  per- 
sons responded  to  this  call,  and  the  conference  w as  organ- 
ized, and  has  met  annually  ever  since.  The  membership 
has  grown  from  330  in  1893  to  1180  in  1897,  and  includes 
officers  and  trustees  of  charitable  and  correctional  institu- 
tions, officers  and  members  of  charitable  societies  and  so- 
cial settlements,  professors  of  colleges,  clergymen,  and 
persons  interested  in  sociology  nnd  philanthropy.  There 
is  a membership  fee  of  $2  50  (payable  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  II.  H.  Hart,  115  Monroe  Street,  Chicago),  which 
entitles  the  member  to  receive  the  annual  publications  of 
the  society.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  its  executive 
committee  of  twenty-three  members  includes  F.  B.  San- 
born of  Concord  (Massachusetts),  William  P.  Letchworth 
of  Buffalo.  Philip  C.  Garrett  of  Philadelphia.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Charles  It.  Lowell  of  New  York,  and 
other  well-known  people  from  twenty-one  different  cities. 

The  arrangements  for  the  present  conference  in  New 
York  have  been  made  by  a committee  of  one  hundred  citi- 


zens of  Greater  New  York,  appointed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
which  Mr.  Joseph  Choate  is  chairman.  At  the  sessions  and 
committee  meetings  of  the  conference  discussions  are  held 
and  papers  read  on  such  subjects  ns  the  Abuse  of  Medical 
Charities,  Immigration  and  Inter-State  Migration,  Insan- 
ity, Organization  of  Charity,  Politics  in  Charitable  nnd 
Penal  Institutions,  Duty  of  the  State  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, and  the  like.  A feature  of  the  evening  session  on 
Friday,  May  20,  is  an  address  by  Mr.  Carl  Schurz.  New 
York  is  represented  in  the  conference  by  ninety -eight 
members,  and  there  is  warrant  for  the  hope  that  a due 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  which  the  con- 
ference begets  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which 
it  has  met. 

On  the  evening  of  May  11  three  Harvard  debaters — 
Messrs.  Rosenthal  of  New'  York,  Parke  of  Lynn,  and 
White  of  Boston — bested  three  Princeton  debaters,  Messrs. 
Reeves,  Ripps,  and  Lowrie.  in  discussion  of  the  question, 
“ Resolved , That  the  present  immigration  restrictions  of  the 
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REPELLING  INVADERS  AT  CAMP  BLACK,  HEMPSTEAD  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK. 
Drawn  by  T.  de  Thclstrup,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly.” 


United  States  are  insufficient.”  Harvard  took  the  affirma- 
tive. The  judges  were  President  George  Harris,  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  ; President  Capen,  of 
Tufts  College;  and  Mr.  Walter  Page,  the  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  No  doubt  the  subject  for  debate  was 
chosen  before  the  war  began.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
debaters  not  under  the  constraint  of  a long-standing 
agreement  should  fail  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Phi- 
lippines or  the  final  disposition  of  Cuba. 

A friend  of  the  Weekly,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hall,  of  Nashville, 
has  been  at  pains  to  trace  back  the  expression  “ arc,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,”  which  occurs  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and 
was  used  the  other  day  in  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
nbout  Cuba.  lie  finds  that  on  March  16.  1766.  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  and  passed  a 


“ declarat  ion  act  ” iu  which  it  is  set  forth  “ that  Parliament 
had.  and  of  right  ought  to  hate,  power  to  bind  the  colonies 
in  ull  cases  whatsoever.” 

A letter  from  a member  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
written  about  May  10,  says  that  he  had  not  been  out  of 
his  room  for  a fortnight,  and  that  the  hope  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  coming  of  the  spring  has  not  been  realized. 
“The  truth  is,”  says  the  writer,  “he  has  taken  leave  of 
all  portions  of  the  earth.  He  is  possessed  with  a sense  of 
departure.  His  body,  mind,  and.  soul  nsk  for  no  food 
of  any  kind.  His  one  desire  is  for  peace.” 

“A  lady  interested  in  the  navy,"  who  admires  some 
pictures  lately  published  in  the  Weekly  of  the  officers  of 
the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  remarks  that  while  the  captains, 
commanders,  and  lieuteuant-  commanders  are  often  pic- 


tured, the  “ loot’nants”  seem  to  be  neglected.  She  inti- 
mates that  the  “ loot'nants”  are  as  good-looking  and  as 
dutiful  as  the  other  officers,  and  asks  that  the  pictures  of 
all  of  them  may  be  given  to  the  world.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  possible  to  fill  this  lady's  attractive  order  when  the 
brigadier-generals,  whose  portraits  just  now  fill  and  re- 
joice the  Weekly’s  presses,  have  been  put  on  record. 

Thomas  Brain,  mate  of  the  bark  Herbert  Wilier,  who  was 
lately  found  guilty  in  Boston  of  murdering  Captain  Nash, 
has  had  two  trials  and  wants  another.  His  first  trial  cost 
the  government  $12,000;  the  second  one  between  $2.r>  >00 
and  $30,000,  His  present  sentence  is  imprisonment  tor 
life,  and  in  asking  to  lie  tried  again  he  runs  the  risl 
being  hanged.  The  Cuban  question  is  not  the  only 
pensive  and  difficult  case  Uucle  Sam  has  on  hand. 

E.  S.  Marth 
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WASHINGTON— BUSY  TIMES  AT  TilE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT— SECRETARY  LONG  RUNNING  THE  GANTLET  OF  THE  REPORTERS. 

Drawn  hy  W.  A.  Rogers. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE.* 

[Lkttkr  and  Illustrations  from  Tappan  Adnky,  Spkcial 

CoRRKSPONDKNT  OF  “ UaRPKR's  WlCKKLY.’’] 

Dawson,  February,  1S08. 

WHEN  one  is  immersed  in  affairs  that  tax  the  re- 
sources of  both  body  and  mind,  the  past  drops 
out  of  view,  and  we  live  in  a very  real  present. 
So  here,  among  the  gloom  of  sub-arctic  win- 
ter, chopping  wood  half  the  time  to  keep  warm  the  other 
half,  cabin-building  at  a temperature  of  forty  below,  un- 
dertaking, day  after  day,  with  fearful  monotony,  the  irk- 
some task  of  preparing  one’s  own  meals,  it  requires  a 
distinct  effort  of  the  mind — a wrench,  in  fact — to  recall 
the  events  of  only  a few  months  ago,  and  to  gather  up 
the  broken-off  threads  of  the  story  of  happenings  that 
■may  not  have  had  their  parallel  in  history. 

I see  an  endless  truin  of  human  beings  struggling  to 
the  limit  of  endurance,  through  mud  and  in  rain  and 
snow,  some  bearing  burdens,  others  returning  empty,  all 
ns  if  under  some  hypnotic  spell.  The  snow  creeps  day 
by  day  down  the  sides  of  the  tall 
hills,  still  they  go,  their  fnccs  to  the 
north,  hurrying  on  to  meet  an  arctic 
winter.  Was  ever  the  like  seen  be- 
fore ? 

Sheep  Camp,  thirteen  miles  from 
Dyeti,  was  the  last  place  along  the 
Chilkoot  Trail  where  word  could  he 
had  from  warmth  nnd  covering.  A 
town  of  tents  had  sprung  up,  scat- 
tered, to  the  number  of  several  score, 
among  spruces  and  along  the  bowl- 
der-lined shores  of  the  Dyea  Iliver, 
here  a swift-running  stream  a rod 
or  two  across  and  scarcely  fordable. 

It  is  a convenient  stage  before  send- 
ing the  goods  over  the  pass,  which 
is  four  miles  distant.  The  Indians 
packing  to  Lindcman  camp  here  the 
first  day  out.  The  pack-trains  of 
ten  horses  each  were  running  the 
round  trip  from  Dyea,  each  train 
being  in  charge  of  two  men  riding 
spare  horses.  Some  hundreds  of 
other  horses  were  being  packed,  nnd 
a much  larger  number  of  men.  The 
rate  of  packing  to  this  point  was 
fourteen  cents  a pound.  Horses  had 
to  be  fed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  this 
rate,  though  not  large  on  such  mer- 
chandise as  parcels  of  cigars,  made 
oats  sixteen  dollars  a sack,  and  hay 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a ton. 

The  population  of  Sheep  Camp 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  those 
who  had  packed  their  own  stuff  thus 
far  and  were  wavering,  discouraged 
by  the  bad  weather ; those  moving 
their  goods  right  through  with 
horses  or  on  their  hacks;  professional 
gamblers,  and  a great  swarm  of  men 
packing  over  the  summit.  These  last  were  mostly  hangers- 
on  from  Juneau;  several  were  deserters  from  the  revenue- 
cutters,  while  others  were  men  who  were  bound  for  Daw- 
son, who  had  the  wit  or  presence  of  mind,  that  few  oth- 
ers seemed  to  show,  to  recognize  a gold-mine  when  it 
came  before  their  eyes,  even  if  it  was  not  a Klondike  one. 
They  were  making  great  money.  The  rate  over  the  sum- 
mit to  Crater  Lake  was  12  cents  a pound;  through  to 
Lindeman,  30  cents  per  pound.  Many  of  them  took 
one  pack  from  here  over,  and  then  made  one  or  more 
short  packs  over  the  summit.  In  this  way  some  of  them 
made  as  high  as  twenty-six  dollars  a day.  It  was  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  though,  and  after  a few  weeks 
the  feet  and  ankles  got  so  used  up  that  the  men  had  to 
give  up  and  go  home.  It  was  not  always  with  full  pockets 
tpat  these  went  hack,  for  the  crap  men  and  the  faro  men 
about  a mining-camp  seem  special  creations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  certain  sorts  of  men  from  the  temptation 
to  spend  their  hard-earned  money  in  worse  ways. 

During  the  first  week  in  September  it  was  a continual 
downpour.  It  seemed  a hopeless  task  ever  to  get  goods 

• This  letter  from  Mr.  Adney  takes  np  the  story  of  his  trip  at  the 
point  where  he  left  off  when  communication  with  the  outside  world 
was  ent  off  last  fall.  It  consequently  antedates  by  several  months  the 
letter  printed  last  week,  which,  although  mailed  later,  arrived  several 
days  in  advance  of  this,  and  of  the  letter  to  be  published  next  week. 

Editor. 


dry  across  the  pass.  Horses  had  almost  no  value — just  the 
price  of  the  packing  and  no  more.  But  it  cost  ten  dollars 
lor  a set  of  shoes.  Everything  was  the  color  of  mud — 
men,  horses,  and  goods. 

The  12th  of  September  three  inches  of  snow  had  fall- 
en on  the  summit,  six  inches  being  reported  at  Linde- 
man. The  Indians  saitl  the  lakes  would  not  freeze  for  six 
weeks.  Donkeys  taken  over  the  pass  were  starving  to 
death.  Horses,  loo,  were  going  over.  There  was  no  longer 
any  grazing  for  them.  The  packers, one  bv  one, were  drop- 
ping out  as  the  weather  grew  worse.  So  the  rates  did 
not  go  down.  Discouraged,  many  were  trying  to  sell 
their  outfits,  and  had  set  up  little  stores  inside  their  tents. 

The  cruelty  to  horses  is  past  belief;  yet  it  was  nothing  to 
the  Sknguay  Trail,  we  hear.  There  were  three  thousand 
horses  on  the  Skaguay  Trail — there  were  more  horses  to 
kill,  that’s  about  all  the  difference.  Sheep  Camp  was  fill- 
ing up  with  broken-down  brutes.  Their  owners  had 
used  them  and  abused  them  to  this  point,  and  were  too 
tender-hearted  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Their 
backs  raw  from  wet.  and  wrinkled  blankets  under  the 
saddles,  their  legs  cut  and  bruised  from  the  rocks,  they 


were  as  thin  as  snakes,  and  starving  to  death.  A Colorado 
man  said  to  me,  “ Of  all  the  cruelty  to  horses — and  I’ve 
seen  a good  deal — the  worst  is  on  the  trail ; they  are  kill- 
ing them  with  sticks.”  They  were  hobbling  about  among 
the  tents,  tumbling  over  guy-ropes,  breaking  into  caches, 
making  great  nuisances  of  themselves.  No  one  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  shooting  them.  Some  one 
might  come  along  and  demand  fifty  dollars  for  the  dead 
horse  perhaps.  That  settled  it.  So  we  drove  a batch  of 
them  out  of  town,  where  the  poor  creatures  might  find  a 
little  feed. 

A wretched  thin  white  cayuse  came  to  my  tent.  He 
had  been  driven  from  four  miles  above,  where  his  owner 
deserted  him.  It  was  raining  a cold  rain.  He  put  his 
head  and  as  much  more  as  he  could  inside  the  tent,  trying 
to  get  next  the  stove.  He  staid  there  all  night  and  was 
around  all  next  day,  and  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  I am 
certain  he  never  felt  the  44-calibre  bullet  back  of  his  ear 
that  evening.  Thereupon  a general  killing-off  began,  uu- 
til  carcasses  were  lying  on  all  sides. 

On  the  14th  a dozen  packers  took  my  outfit  across  the 
pass  to  Crater  Lake.  They  would  not  touch  the  boat  lum- 
ber. Flour  is  a packer’s  first  choice,  lumber  last. 

One  by  one  my  “partners”  for  each  few  miles  of 
travel  had  fallen  by  the  way-side.  It  became  necessary 
again  to  secure  a relinble  man.  I had  several  offers,  even 
to  pay  for  passage  down  river,  but  I was  fortunate  in 


chancing  on  a young  man  from  Stockton,  California, 
named  Al.  Brown.  Brown  had  started  from  Dawson  witli 
the  Leadville  outfit,  and  been  dumped  at  Sheep  Camp  by 
the  collapse  of  the  undertaking.  He  had  a good  outfit  of 
clothes,  no  grub,  and  was  determined  to  reach  Dawson 
without  delay,  though  I told  him  I should  advise  no  one 
to  do  a thing  I should  not  do  myself.  He  agreed  to  help 
me  on  down  to  Dawson,  ami  I agreed  to  pack  his  goods 
over  and  to  take  him  down  river  with  me.  Brown  had 
had  no  experience  in  the  precise  kind  of  life  he  was  enter- 
ing upon,  but  he  was  an  expert  oarsman,  holding  at  the 
time  the  amateur  championship  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
the  face  of  hardship  and  positive  danger  he  was  a stoic, 
with  a confidence  in  my  knowing  what  I was  about  that 
was  flattering,  without  being  justified.  We  started  over 
the  summit  after  the  outfit,  each  with  packs  of  stuff  that 
we  could  not  trust  to  packers,  leaving  the  boat  lumber  in 
charge  of  a trustworthy  man,  who  for  thirty  dollars  prom- 
ised to  send  it  over  after  us  without  delay. 

From  Sheep  Camp  up  the  valley  is  a huge  gorge,  the 
mountain  - sides  rising  steep,  hard,  nnd  bold  to  a prodi- 
gious height.  The  valley  here  begins  to  rise  rapidly',  nnd 
the  trail  is  very  bad.  A mile  above 
Sheep  Camp,  on  the  left  hand,  a 
huge  glacier  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  jutting  so  far  over  and 
downwards  that  every'  moment  one 
expects  a great  chunk  to  drop  off 
and  tumble  into  the  river.  But  it 
does  not,  and  only  a small  stream  of 
water  from  its  melting  forces  its 
way  to  the  bottom.  A mile  farther 
on  was  Stone  House.  A large 
square  rock,  crudely  resembling  a 
house,  stood  on  the  river’s  brink. 
At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a 
great  mass  of  slide,  some  of  the 
bowlders  being  nearly  as  large  as 
the  one  by'  the  river.  Some  of  these 
rocks  have  piled  on  top  of  one  an- 
other so  as  to  form  caves  of  some 
size,  perfect  protection  from  rain  or 
snow.  The  Indians  use  them  for 
shelter.  These  also  arc  called  the 
“Stone  Houses.”  Some  one  else 
may  have  the  privilege  of  deciding 
which  is  the  real  “Stone  House.” 
The  valley  here  makes  a sudden 
turn  to  the  right,  and  the  trail  be- 
gins to  grow  steep.  The  Dyea  has 
forked  at  this  point,  the  left-hand 
branch  coming  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  through  a narrow  gorge 
or  canyon,  evidently'  from  some  gla- 
cicr  on  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
head  of  the  valley  here  is  of  great 
water-and-icc-worn  bowlders.  The 
trail  climbs  from  one  to  another  of 
these.  There  is  no  vegetation,  save 
a few  alders  here  and  there,  and 
these  cease  just  above  Stone  House. 

The  trail  enters  a cul-de-sac.  It 
climbs  higher  and  higher.  The  val- 
ley seems  to  end;  a precipitous  wall 
of  gray  rock,  reaching  into  the  sky.  seems  to  head  off  fur- 
ther progress,  seaming  its  jagged  contour  against  the  sky 
—a  great  barrier,  uncompromising,  forbidding— the  Chil- 
koot Pass. 

Horses  and  men  with  packs  were  ahead  of  and  behind 
us.  The  sun  had  broken  clear,  aud  shone  down  .on  a 
strange  scene.  In  a pocket  under  the  cliff  were  some  score 
of  tents  and  huge  piles  of  baggage.  The  tents  were  held 
down  to  the  earth  by  rocks  on  the  guy-ropes.  Men  were 
busily  at  work  making  up  the  goods  into  packs,  in  load- 
ing pack-horses.  Adding  to  the  animation,  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  bright  blankets  spread  out  to  dry  after  the 
rainy  spell.  The  men  take  the  packs,  and  this  is  what 
happens:  Tlicy  walk  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  with  a stout 
alpenstock  in  hand.  They  start  to  climb  a narrow  foot- 
trail  that  goes  up,  up,  up.  The  rock  and  earth  are  gray. 
The  packers  and  packs  have  disappeared.  There  is  no- 
thing but  the  gray  wall  of  rock  and  earth.  But  stop! 
Look  more  closely.  The  eye  catches  movement.  The 
mountain  is  alive.  There  is  a continuous  moving  train  ; 
they  are  perceptible  only  by  their  movement,  just  as  ants 
are.  The  moving  train  is  zigzagging  across  the  towering 
face  of  the  precipice,  up,  up,  into  the  sky,  even  at  the 
very  top.  See!  they  are  going  against  the  sky!  They  are 
human  beings,  but  never  did  men  look  so  small. 

Other  men  are  coming  hack  empty,  dropping  back  to 
earth.  The  Scales,  as  the  front  of  the  summit  is  called,  is 


A ROUGH  RESTING-PLACE-STONE  HOUSE,  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  CHILKOOT  PASS. 


DISCOURAGED— GOING  HOME.  VICTIMS  OF  THE  TRAIL. 
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URIGADIER-GENERAL  EDWARD  B.  WILLISTON, 
Lute  Colonel  Cih  Artillery. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  GUY  V.  HENRY 
Lnte  Colonel  10th  Cavalry. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  C.  BRECKINRIDGE, 
Lale  Brigadier  General  nnd  Inspector-General. 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  LOUIS  H.  CARPENTER, 
Lnte  Colonel  5th  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  M.  ANDERSON, 
Late  Colonel  14th  Infantry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  WILLIAM  LUDLOW 
Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  SAMUEL  S.  SUMNER, 
Late  Colonel  Cth  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ABRAHAM  K.  ARNOLD, 
Late  Colonel  1st  Cavalry. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ROYAL  T.  FRANK, 
Late  Colonel  1st  Artillery. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

( Continued  from  page  LS3. ) 

Wednesday,  May  11. — The  assertion  is  made  in  de- 
spatches from  A!  ad  rid  and  London  that  ‘‘about  forty 
thousand  men  of  the  reserves  of  the  Spanish  army  have 
been  ordered  to  rejoin  the  colors,”  and  it  is  added  that  a 
formidable  expedition  is  being  organized  to  expel  Rear- 
Admiral  Dewey  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

An  order  was  sent  to  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  East,  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to-night.  His  selection  as  military  governor  of  the 
Philippines  is  assured. 

Thursday.  May  IS. — A report  of  an  engagement  which 
occurred  yesterday  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  was  issued  by  the 
Navy  Department  to-day.  Spanish  gunboats  and  shore 
batteries  opened  fire  on  the  blockading-vessels  Wilmington. 
Winslow  (torpedo-boat),  and  Hudson.  The  Winslow  was 
disabled,  Ensign  Worth  Bagiev  and  four  sailors  were 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Bernadou  and  two  others  were 
wounded. 

The  first  land  fight  of  the  war  took  place  just  west  of 
the  harbor  of  Port  Cabafias.Cuba.  The  transport  -steamer 
Oussie,  which  left  Key  West  on  Wednesday,  carrying 
members  of  the  First  Infantry,  with  ten  Cuban  scouts,  and 
rifles,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  food  for  the  insurgents, 
made  a temporary  landing  at  the  point  mentioned,  after 
a brush  with  Spanish  troops. 

A portion  of  the  squadron  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  attacked  the  batteries  defending  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  “ The  attack  lasted  about  three  hours, 
and  resulted  in  much  damage  to  the  batteries,  and  in- 
cidentally to  a portion  of  the  city.”  Our  losses— two  men 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  No  serious  damage  to  any  of 
our  ships. 

Friday,  May  IS. — Secretary  Long  received  official  ad- 
vices that  the  Cape  Verde  squadron  — falsely  reported 
last  Tuesday  to  have  returned  to  Cadiz — had  been  sighted 
to  the  westward  of  Martinique,  Windward  Islands  In- 
dications are  that  this  fleet  stopped  at  Martinique  to  take 
in  a supply  of  coal  and  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish 
government. 

The  fleet  under  command  of  Commodore  Schley, which 
is  distinguished  as  the  “Flying  Squadron,”  put  to  sea 
this  afternoon.  It  comprises  the  armored  cruiser  Brook- 
lyn, the  battle  ships  Massachusetts  nm\  Texas,  the  despatch- 
boat  Scorpion,  and  the  collier  Sterling.  The  cruisers  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  are  ordered  to  follow  this  evening  or 
to-morrow. 

Saturday,  May  14. — The  revenue-cutter  Windom,  arriv- 
ing at  Key  West  to-day.  brings  news  of  a fight  that  oc- 
curred at  Cienfuegos  last  Wednesday.  Men  from  the 
cruiser  Marblehead  and  the  gunboat  Nashville,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  the  cable  at  Cienfuegos,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba,  were  attacked  by  Spanish  infantry  hidden  in  rifle- 
pits  ou  the  shore.  The  cables  were  cut  under  fire.  One 
of  our  men  was  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Spanish  losses 
are  reported  to  have  been  very  much  more  severe. 

Sunday,  May  15.— The  sentiment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's speech,  delivered  Friday  night  at  Birmingham, 
England,  is  cordially  approved  in  England,  while  it  is 
condemned  by  the  French  newspapers,  and  at  Madrid  is 
construed  as  being  the  first  signal  for  European  complica- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Cuban  question  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  war,  though 
terrible,  would  be  “cheaply  purchased  if  in  a great  and 
noble  cause  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  union  - jack 
should  wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.” 

Spain’s  Cape  Verde  squadron, commanded  by  Admiral 
Cervera,  is  at  or  near  the  island  of  Curasao.  Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson’s  fleet  lias  left  San  Juan,  and  is  steaming 
towards  Cuba,  along  the  northern  coast  of  San  Domingo. 
Commodore  Schley,  with  the  Flying  Squadron,  is  hasten- 
ing southward  to  strengthen  the  blocknde  at  whatever 
point  it  may  be  attacked. 

All  the  members  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  have  resigned. 


WANTED— A WAR. 


[Special  Correspondknck  or  “Harper's  Weekly.”] 

Tampa,  J lay  12, 1SUS- 

Tiikhk.  has  been  no  movement  of  troops,  to  speak  of, 
during  the  last  week;  but  the  movement  of  generals  is 
present  and  considerable.  Obviously  the  administration 
is  determined  there  shall  be  activity  in  some  direction. 

All  told,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  about  7500 
soldiers  and  officers  and  a fleet  of  nine  transports  are  now 
here;  the  men  are  rationed  fora  month,  the  boats  watered 
and  coaled,  and  the  rainy  season  approaches 

The  last  week  has  been  one  of  recurring  rumor  or  repeat- 
ed disappointment.  IIow  many  times  “ authenticated  ” 
despatches  have  been  pasted  on  the  hotel  bulletin-board, 
stating  positively  that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  was  about  to 
begin,  1 should  not  wish  to  say.  We  war  correspond- 
ents here  assembled  care  not  to  dwell  on  the  immediate 
past,  nor  even  ou  the  present;  hope  springs  eternal,  but 
never  gets  beyond  Port  Tampa,  where  the  transports  are 
apparently  anchored  for  a lifetime. 

And  there  has  been  this  week  some  legitimate  and  good 
news — the  return  of  Captain  Dorst  after  his  successful  at- 
tempt to  open  communication  with  the  insurgents,  and 
his  departure  again  on  Tuesday  for  Cuba  on  a similar 
though  more  important  mission.  His  first  trip  was  made 
on  the  tug  Leyden,  with  a load  of  ammunition  and  four 
Cubans,  but  no  soldiers  Despite  several  troops  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  Captain  Dorst  succeeded  in  landing  his 
Cubans  and  supplies,  and  although  eventually  fired 
upon,  escaped  with  no  damage  more  serious  than  a 
bullet  hole  in  the  tug's  smoke-stack.  In  talking  of 
his  trip  the  captain  seemed  most  impressed  by  the  con- 
tempt the  insurgents  showed  for  the  Spanish  troops. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  insurgents  at  the 
rendezvous,  fully  half  of  them  not  armed,  and  every 
last  one  of  them  literally  in  rags.  They  appeared 
little  like  soldiers  or  men  able  to  withstand  the  fatigues 
of  a campaign,  so  huogry-looking  and  worn  were  they. 
Yet  the  known  presence  of  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  seemed  no  occasion  for  alarm.  They  work- 
ed with  unconcern  at  stowing  away  the  ammunition,  and 
when  attack  came,  ns  it  did  before  their  work  was  com- 
pleted, they  retired  to  the  bush,  and  by  a straggling  fire 


drove  the  Spaniards  beyond  danger.  That  these  half- 
starved,  half-armed  patriots  can  successfully  and  repeat- 
edly repulse  the  Spaniards  with  the  greater  loss  to  the 
latter  bespeaks  a determination  and  courage  of  an  order 
that  comes  only  to  those  fighting  for  liberty. 

Captain  Dorst’s  second  expedition  to  Cuba  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  his  first,  and  he  is  prepared  to  land,  and,  if 
need  be.  defend  against  any  of  the  Spanish  scouting  par- 
ties the  cargo  of  rifles  and  ammunition  he  is  carrying 
on  the  side-wheeler  Oussie  for  the  insurgents.  The  de- 
parture of  the  Oussie  Tuesday  noon  was  known  to  only 
the  officers  immediately  concerned  and  a few  correspond- 
ents. Those  of  us  in  the  know  lingered  all  Monday  after- 
noon about  the  wharf  at  Port  Tampa,  where  the  boat  was 
lending,  guarded  by  a picket -line.  There  was  quite 
a chain  of  freight-cars  loaded  with  powder,  provisions, 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  a sentinel  stood  guard 
at  each  car,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  wharf,  and  at  the 
other. approaches  to  the  transport.  It  looked  like  busi- 
ness. It  is  time  we  stopped  playing  the  optimistic  role  in 
this  war.  The  posting  of  armed  sentries  around  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  government  has  its  ammunition  and 
provisions  stored  is  gratifying,  and  it  would  be  even  more 
pleasing  if  we  could  sec  our  camps  here  also  guarded 
against'  the  intrusion  of  every  one  and  any  one  who  cares 
to  wander  thither. 

When  the  Oussie  had  been  loaded,  electric  light  had  just 
superseded  daylight,  and  the  embarkation  begun  of  the 
t wo  companies  of  the  First  Infantry  (about  130  men)  which 
Captain  Dorst  was  taking  to  protect  the  landing  of  ammu- 
nition. As  I watched  the  men  march  up  the  wharf  and 
across  the  gang-plank  into  the  Oussie.  You  could  not  have 
discovered  from  their  appearance  in  any  way  that  the 
unusual  was  about  to  happen — despatch  and  quiet  mark- 
ed the  entire  proceeding,  from  the  beginning  to  the  first 
turn  of  the  (lassie's  side-paddles. 

Meantime  those  of  us  wailing  for  the  “big  thing,”  viz., 
the  move  on  to  Cuba.are  exceedingly  restive  under  the  con- 
tinued inactivity  here,  and  sorely  tempted  to  join  these 
filibustering  expeditions.  The  dread  of  losing  nny  of  the 
little  excitement  offering  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
war  correspondent  who  has  been  two  weeks  looking  for 
war  and  found  no  trouble  more  serious  than  incompetent 
hotel  waiters.  The  game  of  the  day  seems  to  be  to  find 
the  Spanish  fleet. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  government  appears  to  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  keeping  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
movements  of  our  fleets  and  army,  and  the  query  offers 
if  the  United  States  cannot  do  equally  as  well.  It  seems 
strange  that  with  our  fast  scouts  and  the  number  of  mil- 
itary and  naval  attaches  on  the  other  side  we  should  be 
unable  to  learn  definitely  just  where  that  elusive  Spanish 
fleet  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Spain  will  appreciate  our  mag- 
nanimity, otherwise  there  appears  to  be  no  other  reward 
for  our  indifference  in  Cuban  waters  to  her  industry  on 
the  fortifications.  Blanco  is  evidently  making  good  use 
of  the  time  we  are  giving  him,  planting  mines  in  the  Ha- 
vana Harbor,  and  repairing  and  strengthening  fortifica- 
tions. all  under  the  very  eyes  of  our  blockading  squadron, 
which  is  silent — under  orders,  of  course. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  we  set  sail  for  the  Cuban  shore  the 
Spaniards  will  be  prepared  to  give  substantial  evidence 
of  their  industry,  which  our  blockading  squadron  could 
have  halted  in  short  order  with  some  more  of  those  well- 
directed  shells. 

Here  at  Tampa  correspondents  continue  to  arrive  and 
the  tradesman  to  prosper.  If  we  do  not  start  shortly,  ad- 
ditional transports  will  be  required  to  convey  the  corres- 
pondents and  their  purchases.  Some  startling  outfits  are 
resulting  from  the  delay  and  the  growing  crop  of  news- 
paper men.  I saw  one  a few  days  ago  buying  an  armory 
of  knives  that  would  put  to  shame  the  lieaviest  villain 
that  ever  trod  the  melodramatic  stage. 

Some  of  these  adventurers  will  be  broken-hearted,  I 
fear,  when  the  word  to  move  is  actually  given  ami  the  list 
published  of  those  who  tire  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  troops.  The  Cuban  volunteers  are  still  here,  camped 
in  a large  wooden  building  originally  intended  for  a thea- 
tre. This  week  Springfield  rifles  have  been  distributed 
among  them,  but.  they  are  yet  awaiting  ammunition. 
Some  of  litem  are  hardy,  earnest -looking  chaps;  but  I con- 
fess that  a great  number  one  sees  parading  about  the  town 
and  hotel  suggest  theatricals.  Those  ragged,  determined 
patriots  whom  Captain  Dorst  interviewed  the  other  day 
must  be  of  different  timber! 

There  is  no  material  change  at  the  camps.  One  regiment 
left  last  week,  and  another  has  taken  its  place,  but  the 
troops  which  the  bulletins  say  are  hurrying  this  way  have 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  A few  more  lemonade  and 
frankfurter  stands  mark  the  edge  of  the  camps,  ami  the 
roads  are  more  cut  up  and  dustier — otherwise  the  view  is 
as  it  was.  As  I am  writing  this,  a despatch  is  being  posted 
that  the  immediate  invasion  of  Cuba  is  ordered,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  one  of  those  attempts  to  raise  our  hopes  that 
have  all  but  flown. 

Postscript  May  1U. 

Despite  the  latest  despatch  on  the  bulletin-board,  declar- 
ing that  the  invasion  of  Cuba  is  to  be  postponed  until 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson  shall  have  met  the  Spanish  fleet, 
to-day  has  developed  more  activity  than  we  have  yet 
seen  at  Tampa.  The  Third  and  Sixth  cavalry  arrived 
yesterday,  and  last  night  and  this  morning  five  regiments 
of  infantry  have  come  in.  This  makes  a total  force  now 
here  of  8500  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  ten  light  batteries 
with  60  guns  and  700  men— in  all”  11,200  men. 

Caspar  Whitney. 

A DAY  IN  ATLANTA. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

In  the  heart  of  the  town  Grady  stands  in  bronze,  no 
more  fixedly  than  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Across  the  bridge  the  flag  waves  over  the  birthplace  of 
Uncle  Remus;  and  out  the  other  way,  and  on  a low  hill 
in  the  country,  sits  the  home  of  Gordon,  the  Confederate 
General.  The  General  was  the  youngest  corps  command- 
er in  Lee’s  army.  He  made  the  last  charge  at  Appomat- 
tox; and  during  the  truce,  Sheridan  said  to  him.  grimly; 

“I  have  received  the  gun  that  was  consigned  to  me 
through  General  Early.”  Some  wag  in  Ricltmoud  had 
written  on  a cannon  that  was  shipped  from  the  Confed- 
erate capital.  “Consigned  to  General  Sheridan  through 
General  Early.” 

“That  is  odd,”  said  the  General.  “I  have  just  re- 


ceived a battery  that  was  consigned  to  me  through  Gen- 
eral Sheridan.” 

The  joke  did  not  please  Sheridan— he  did  not  believe 
it — but  there  was  the  battery  in  plain  sight.  Just  now 
the  General  is  Commander  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  and  at  reunions  he  rides  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
umns, on  peaceful  parade,  ns  he  once  led  them  to  the 
charge,  sitting  his  horse  like  a youth  of  twenty.  In  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  doing  with  his  voice  what 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  began  with  his  pen — a work  that 
the  wnr  with  Spain  will  about  finish — and  that  is,  making 
the  North  and  South  in  sentiment  what  both  have  been 
in  loyalty  since  the  surrender — one  and  inseparable.  The 
General  wns  just  back  from  a tour  throughout  the  South. 
“I  have  found  but  one  sentiment  among  the  old  Con- 
federates,” he  said.  “They  are  old;  most  of  them  arc 
poor  and  with  dependent  families;  and  yet,  in  town  or 
country,  I have  not  seen  a man  physically  able  to  march 
who  was  not  ready  to  go  to  the  front.  There  are  no  sec- 
tional or  State  lines  now,  when  a common  enemy  is  to  be 
met.” 

Under  the  dome  of  the  big  Capitol  recruits  are  enlisting, 
and  pouring  into  Camp  Northen  at  Griffin,  forty  miles 
away,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Georgia  are  be- 
ing whipped  into  shape.  There  is  not  room  even  for 
Georgia’s  white  volunteers,  so  to  give  her  dusky  patriots 
a chance,  two  recruiting  officers  are  here  from  Cldeka- 
mauga  to  receive  negro  volunteers  into  the  regular  army. 
There  is  no  trouble  with  volunteers,  white  or  black,  in 
Georgia.  One  boy  of  sixteen  had  run  away  from  his 
home  in  Virginia  to  join  the  army.  A telegram  followed 
asking  that  he  be  sent  home,  but  the  little  fellow  escaped, 
and  is  now  seeking  enlistment  at  Chickamauga.  One  re- 
cruit tramped  joyously  in  seventeen  miles  from  the  coun- 
try, wns  refused  enlistment,  and  tramped  sorrowfully 
home.  Others  wept  when  pronounced  physically  unfit. 
One  fellow  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  dress. 
His  tie  was  brilliant,  his  suit  wns  quasi-fashionable,  and 
his  shoes  were  of  patent-leather. 

“ Whoopee!”  said  several.  “Lookatliim!  lookathim!” 

“ That’s  all  right,”  he  said,  “ but  I’m  going  to  give  'em 
all  up  for  Uncle  Sam.”  And  the  crowd  cheeked  him. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  report- 
ed action  of  militia  elsewhere. 

“ If  I had  a son  who  was  a member  of  a military  organ- 
ization in  peace,” said  the  General,  “and  declined  to  goto 
war,  I — I’d  rather  see  him  dead ! Mark  my  words,  no  man 
will  ever  recover  from  a stigma  like  that.” 

Meanwhile,  up  from  the  south  was  coming  the  first  con- 
signment of  prisoners  from  the  eastern  hemisphere  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  since  the 
war  of  1812,  and  across  the  house-tops  of  Atlanta  is  Fort 
McPherson, where  those  guests  of  the  nation  are  to  smoke 
cigarettes  and  chatter  Spanish  until  Spain  takes  a few 
American  prisoners  for  exchange,  or,  which  is  more  likely, 
until  the  war  comes  to  nn  end.  There  were  twenty  of 
them,  headed  by  Colonel  Cortijo,  a brother-in-law  of  Wey- 
ler;  nine  others  being  officers,  and  the  rest  enlisted  men. 
Colonel  Cortijo  objected  vigorously  as  a Spanish  gentle- 
man to  being  searched;  only  thieves  and  cutthroats,  he 
said,  were  searched  in  Spain.  However,  he  submitted, 
and  spread  out  his  effects  with  much  grace  and  gesticula- 
tion, ns  did  the  others.  When  he  went  to  bed.  he  said 
he  meant  to  get  up  no  more,  to  talk  no  more,  and  to  eat 
no  more,  unless  his  meals  were  brought  to  him.  Next 
morning  he  had  concluded  to  talk,  but  would  not  march 
with  the  others  to  breakfast.  Towards  noon  he  asked 
the  negro  soldier  on  guard  when 'dinner  would  be 
ready;  and  at  two  o’clock  he  went  with  the  rest  along 
the  clover  - scented  drill -field  to  a long  clean  wood- 
en table  and  a simple  meal  of  Uncle  Sam’s  rations  in 
the  mess  hall.  All  the  prisoners  were  dressed  in  light 
blue  uniforms  and  white  caps,  surrounded  by  the  big 
negro  guards  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry;  they  looked 
pigmies.  Cortijo  himself  is  low,  round-shouldered,  with 
an  unpleasant  face,  and  the  “ wide  walk”  of  a cavalry- 
man. He  smoked  a small  cigarette  in  a huge  holder,  and 
with  an  air  of  cynical  unconcern  that  was  faithfully  re- 
flected by  the  rest  of  his  men.  After  the  meal  the  Span- 
iards asked  for  cigars  and  toothpicks,  and  were  told  that 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  furnish  such  luxuries.  However,  as 
nearly  all  of  the  officers  had  rolls  of  Spanish  money,  they 
will  doubtless  be  permitted  to  buy  such  extras  as  may  be 
good  for  them. 

Naturally  there  wns  a great  crowd  to  witness  the  arri- 
val of  the  captured  Doiis,  and  in  it  were  many  Cuban 
refugees— of  whom  there  is  a settlement— of  wealth  and 
good  social  position  in  Atlanta.  These  Cubans  love  Fitz- 
liugh  Lee  as  they  hate  the  Spaniards. 

From  the  General’s  veranda  a hand  of  cordial  welcome 
is  always  outstretched  to  the  passing  stranger.  The 
house  fronts  the  line  of  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  and 
sits  on  a battle-field.  There  were  breastworks  through 
the  lawn  in  front,  there  are  still  breastworks  through  the 
field  to  the  left,  and  there  are  soldiers’  graves  along  the 
hill-side  under  the  rose-garden.  This  garden  is  a favorite 
spot  with  the  General’s  wife,  who  followed  him  through 
the  war  from  the  shot  of  the  first  gun  to  the  shot  of  the 
last.  She  is  still  erect  and  youthful  in  face  and  figure. 
It  is  said  that  at  Winchester,  where  she  first  saw  the  Con- 
federates defeated  and  in  retreat,  that  the  General  found 
her  in  the  rear,  rallying  the  flying  soldiers.  On  either 
side  she  had  a soldier  by  the  arm,  and  wns  leading  him 
back  to  battle.  They  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  Gen- 
eral’s orders,  but  they  did  not  dare,  they  said,  to  dis- 
obey the  General’s  wife.  Under  his  left  eye  is  a depres- 
sion which  follows  the  course  of  a bullet  that  came  out 
under  his  right  car.  This  wns  the  fifth  time  he  was  shot 
at  Antietam  in  one  day,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  he 
would  allow  himself  to  be  taken  from  the  field. 

That  night,  there  were  war  stories,  and  the  General  told 
how  the  Federal  soldiers  at  Appomattox  presented  arms 
when  his  starved  and  ragged  veterans  filed  past,  and  how 
he  had  hugged  General  Chamberlain  of  Maine  for  it 
when  he  discovered  that  the  Maine  officer  was  the  moving 
spirit  under  this  touching  act  of  chivalry.  And  how,  at 
the  surrender,  the  Federal  officers  treated  "the  Confederates 
with  more  than  courtesy — with  deference,  indeed.  And 
as  there  was  nothing  to*  talk  of  except  the  war,  how  the 
Federals  spoke  only  of  those  battles  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  suffered  defeat. 

“And  that,”  said  the  General,  “is  how  the  soldiers  on 
each  side  have  ever  acted  and  felt — that  is,  the  soldiers 
who  did  the  fighting.  You  can  usually  put  it  down  lhat 
the  man  on  either  side  who  exhibits  bitterness  in  peace 
was  not  much  of  a soldier  in  war.”  John  Fox,  Jr. 
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A CHANGE  OF  AMBITION. 
IIoratius  at  the  bridge,  and  he 
Who  fought  at  old  Thermopylae; 

Great  Samson  and  his  potent  bone 
By  which  the  Philistines  were  slone; 

Small  David  with  his  wondrous  aim 
That  did  for  him  of  giant  frame; 

J.  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  scraps 
That  made  him  lord  of  other  chaps; 

Sweet  William,  called  the  Conqueror, 
Who  made  the  Briton  sick  of  war; 

King  Hal  the  Fifth,  who  nobly  fought 
Ami  thrashed  the  foe  at  Agincourt; 

Old  Bonaparte,  and  Washington, 

And  Frederick,  and  Wellington, 

Decatur,  Nelson,  Fighting  Joe. 

And  Farragut.  and  Grant,  and,  oh, 

A thousand  other  heroes  I 

Have  wished  I were  in  days  gone  by— 

Can  take  their  laurels  from  my  door, 
For  I don’t  want  ’em  any  more. 

The  truth  will  out;  it  can’t  be  hid; 

The  doughty  deed  that  Dewey  did, 

In  that  far  distant  Spanish  sea, 

Is  really  good  enough  for  me. 

The  grammar’s  bad,  but,  O my  son, 

1 wish  I’d  did  what  Dewey  done! 

John  Kendkick  Bangs. 


Advice  to  Mothers.-Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothino 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  cam, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhea. 
— [A«/r.]  

BEST  BECAUSE  NATURAL. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  so-called  baby  foods. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  scientifically  prepared 
cow’s  milk  is  the  best  when  the  naV1K!,^pp  L^i 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best 
infant  food.— [Adv,] 


SPRlNGi-Put  new  life  into  the  run-down  system  The 
Original  Angostura  Bitters  does  it.  Nothing  like 
it  t > kill  that  “ tired  feeling.’’  Abbott’s  is  the  original. 
— LAdv.}  - 

Dr.  Siegert’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [Adx  .J 


FISHING  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  ERIE. 

The  Erie  has  just  issued  a new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  its  fishing-hook,  which  will  be  of  much  interest  to 
anglers.  In  addition  to  valuable  articles  on  the  fresti^ 
water  game  fish  and  methods  of  catching  them,  the 
book  contains  a directory  of  the  best  localities,  with 
concise  information  as  to  distances,  rates  of  fare,  cost 
of  boats,  kinds  of  fish,  and  largest  recorded  catches 
The  active  interest  taken  by  theEne  in  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  sport  along  its  lines  is 
great  number  of  lakes  and  streams  which,  through  its 
efforts,  have  been  thoroughly  stocked  by  thcbtateand 
National  Fish  Commissions  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  can  be  ob- 
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Pears’ 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears’  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a thou- 
sand virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


TV 


THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 


> CSTCNBROOKfeCQ.  \ 


leading  Lumbers  : 
048,  14,  130,  239, 
313,  Al,  556. 

DCNQ  IN  ALL  STYLES, 
rc.no  F0R  every  PURPOSE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

Ill®  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  St.,N.  Y.  Works, Camden.  N J. 


Every  American 
soldier  and  every 
American  sailor 
should  carry  the 
best  American 
watch. 

The  original 
American  watch 
was  a Waltham 
watch.  Waltham 
watches  are  now, 
as  they  always 
have  been,  the  best 
American  watches. 
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Eviction  Prices 

On  Certain  Delinquent  Fabrics 

They  have  overstayed  their  right  of  occupation.  Out  they  go,  then,  all 
of  them ! The  eviction  process  is  a simple  one,  and  shall  be  sharp  and 
immediate.  . . ....  . 

Their  time  for  removal  has  come,  and  if  they  will  not  go  willingly  they 
shall  be  pushed  out.  As  the  goods  are  simply  the  best  known  to  civiliza- 
tion, the  trouble  must  be  a matter  of  price. 


We’ll  fix  that: 

Paris  Novelties 

At  $2.75^from  $3-5°  a >’(1- 

Nnvult  y h:ty;ult*ri*  striped  - i I k-and- wool  Grena- 
dint's,  in  Yumhinat i< >ns  of  black  with  navy 
blue,  gf£en,  and  rose. 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.5°  a }’d- 

Bayadere  striped  Barege,  in  silk  - and  - wool 
stripes  over  grounds  of  gray,  navy  blue,  car 
dinal,  and  beige. 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.50  a yd 

Self  colored  silk-and- wool  bayadere  striped 
Barege,  in  cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  gray. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a yd. 

Self -colored  silk- and -wool  bayadere  satin-striped 
Barege,  in  three  colors. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a yd. 

Satin  striped  Barege,  in  self-colored  stripes, 
edged  with  white;  colors  are  Yale  blue,  bluet, 
brown,  and  tan. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3.00  a yd. 

Silk -checked  Grenadine;  checks  of  white  o”— 


At  $2.25,  from  $2.75  a yd. 

Figured  self-colored  bayadere  striped  silk-and- 
wool  Crepon  Barege,  In  brown,  electric  and 
navy  blue. 

At  $2.25,  from  $2.75  a yd. 

Novelty  silk-and- wool  Grenadine,  in  black  with 
bayadere  stripes  of  bluet,  rose,  robin’s- egg 
blue,  emerald,  and  maize. 

At  $2.00,  from  $2.50  a yd. 

Silk-and- wool  figured  self-colored  Armure  Ve- 
lour, in  reseda  and  tan. 

At  $t.75,’  from  $2.25  a yd. 

Mohair- and- wool  Hippie  Crepons,  in  marine 
blue,  Yale  blue,  brown,  green,  gray,  and  beige. 


At  $1.50,  from  $2  a yd.  * 

Self-colored  silk-and  wool  Crepe  Barege,  In 
seven  colorings. 

Other  Imported  Novelties 

At  $1.35,  from  $1-75  a yd- 

Silk-and-wool  Novelty  Bayadere  Chevron, 
four  combinations. 

At  75c..  from  $1.50  and  $1.75  a yd. 

Plain  and  figured  canvas  Etamine,  in-navy  blue. 

At  75c.,  from  $1  a yd. 

Silk  figured  two* toned  Poplin,  in  five  combina- 
tions. 

Fancy  Suitings 

At  $1.25.  from  $1.75  a yd. 

Fancy  bouretted  chevron  striped  Melange,  tn 
eight  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  $1.25  a yd. 

Fancy  mixed  check  Suiting,  in  various  color 
combinations. 

At  50c.,  from  $1  a yd. 

Fancy  two-toned  granite  mixtures,  in  six  com- 
binations. 

Medium-Price  Stuffs 

At  30c.,  from  50c  a yd. 

Figured  Beiges,  in  brown  and  gray  mixtures. 

At  30c.,  from  50c.  a yd.  - 
Two-toned  figured  Vigoreaux,  in  four  combina- 

At  50c.,  from  75c.  a yd. 

Fancy  mixed  figured  Cheviot,  in  five  combina- 
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and  investors  in  Stocks,  Bonds,  Grain,  and  Pro- 
visions can  make  money.  For  sale  everywhere; 
sample  copies  free.  Subscription  $5  a year.  Ad- 
dress E.  MARTIN  BLACK,  Editor  and  Proprie- 
tor, No.  49  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
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VICI 

Leather 

Dressing] 

Lengthens  the  life  of 
leather — acts  as  a preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a polish. 
Keeps  a new  shoe  from 
looking  old — makes  an 
old  shoe  look  new.  The 
result  of  many  years’ 
study  of  leather  pecu- 
liarities. For  men’s,  wo- 
men’s, and  children’s 
shoes.  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  Made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous 
Vicl  Kid,  famous  for 
its  durability  and 
softness  wherever  j 
shoes  are  worn. 


An  illustrated 
book  about  the 
wear  and  care 
of  shoes 
mailed  free. 

Robert  II. 
Foerderer, 
Phllidtlphla,  Pa.  “ 
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Dress  Fabrics. 

Homespuns,  Suitings, 

Camel’s  Hair,  Serges,  Cheviots, 
Drap  d’Etd,  Cashmeres,  Plaids, 
Checks,  and  M ixtures  for  Summer  Wear. 

Fancy  Grenadines. 

Bareges,  Nun’s  Veilings, 
Printed  Challies,  Embroidered  Robes. 
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thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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SOHMER 
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found the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grane. 
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BRIGHTSDISEASE 

HOT 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 


Rescues  a Patient  well  nigh  in  Extremis. 

Statement  of  Dr.  A.  M.  PAINE,  of  WOONSOCKET,  R.  L 

specific  power  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  . 

indications  in  the  thoroughly  established  Uric  Add  Diathesis  as  manifested  in 
Gout,  Dyspepsia,  or  Bright’s  Disease,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  many 
cases  under  my  care,  but  in  none  more  clearly  and  positively  than  that  of  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Handy,  of  Manville,  R.  I.,  at  whose  request  I make  this  statement.  She 
came  under  my  care  after  having  been  for  two  years  in  declining  health,  appar- 
ently in  an  advanced  stage  of  chronic  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. 
She  was  exceedingly  pallid,  with  marked  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  consider- 
able swelling  of  the  ankles  at  night,  a general  emaciation,  evident  Dys- 
peptic symptoms  attended  with  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting.  Her  failing: 
strength,  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  after  slight  exertion,  her  intensely 
violent  headaches,  besides  various  other  Uraemic  phenomena,  excited  my 
gravest  apprehension.  Analysis  of  the  urine,  both  chemical  and  microscopic,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  an  exceptionably  large  amount  of  albumen,  full v one- 
half,  of  the  urine  in  bulk,  an  abundance  of  large  and  small  casts  of  Hyaline 
form,  with  wasted  Epithelial  cells,  occasional  blood  casts,  and  a very  marked 
reduction  of  normal  solids.  The  case  was  one  that  in  every  way  called  for 
an  exceedingly  gloomy  prognosis.  She  was  put  exclusively  upon  large 

aS&  Buffalo  Lithia  Water. 

provement  continued,  with  but  few  interruptions,  until  a permanent  cure  was 
effected.  After  a lapse  of  several  years,  Mrs.  Handy  continues  in  fine  health.” 


BE  YOUR  OWN  ASTROLOGER  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

Send  to  JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  D.  I.,  for  his  most  ireful  and  vnlnnble  little  “KEY  TO  HEALTH," 
enabling  you  to  ciial  your  own  Horoscope  and  that  of  your  friends,  also  to  be  your  own  Diagnostician. 

This  little  Book  is  “ Mult  um  in  parvo.”  It  contains  many  Instructive  points  and  rarebits  of  curious 
Literature;  such  as  the  jewels  and  talisman  that  are  lucky  for  you,  that  should  be  worn  by  yon  according  to 
your  Birthday. 

It  also  contains  the  language  and  sentiments  that  are  spoken  in  the  deep  though  voiceless  eloquence  of 
Flowers. 

Instructions  for  casting  your  Horoscope,  advisiug  yon  what  enterprises  to  undertake  ; what  companions 
to  cultivate ; what  business  to  follow  : what  dangers  threateti  you  ; wlrnt  snares  to  avoid ; how  to  secure  con- 
genial companion  for  life,  and  avoid  unhappy  marriages;  what  accidents  and  misfortunes  will  befall  yon, 
under  your  Planetary  influences,  and  how  to  avoid  them : to  what  diseases  you  are  liable  and  how  to  ward 
them  off,  to  overcome  them  if  already  contracted,  and  many  other  most  useful  and  edifying  features,  making 
it  “ Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold,"  while  affording  uuy  amount  of  amusement  and  entertainment  for  evenings 
at  home,  in  reading  the  Destiny  of  yonr  friends. 

This  is  arranged  upon  the  most  Scientific  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  authorities— the 
Oracles  and  Magi  of  the  Orieut— and  the  most  approved  Science  of  the  Wonderful  Secrets  of  Occultism  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  the  Chaldeans. 

These  are  mode  so  plain,  by  a movable  diagram  of  the  bouses  of  C’oeium  and  Zodiacal  signs,  Planetary 
Polarities  and  Influences,  as  well  ns  the  Lunar  relations,  that  any  one  can  comprehend  it 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Vibration,  which  is  the  great  secret  to  all  ills  of  mind  and  body. 
The  Planets  act  directly  upon  the  physiological  condition  of  the  people.  If  you  have  a strong  influence  from 
Saturn,  you  mny  have  trouble  with  the  eyes,  deafness,  consumption,  while  Neptune  sometimes  causes  paralysis. 
Uranus  gives  one  nervous  attacks,  nnd  Mercury  high  fevers. 

To  treat  all  of  the-e  various  ailments  one  mnsl  be  prepared  to  diagnose  nccorditig  to  the  vibratory  law. 

This  little  Book  is  unique  in  shape  and  appearance,  and  an  ingeuions  device,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
lithographed  in  six  colors,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  three  (3)  outside  wrappers  of 
WOODBURY’S,  regular  size.  Facial  Soap  or  25c.  "i  silver  or  stamps. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 


is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.  Pamphlets  on  application. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Springs  opsn  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 
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Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co, 


Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


Address  JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  D.l.  127  West 42nd Street,  New YorkCity. 


COMPLETE,  $7.00. 

ROCHESTER  CAMERA  CO, 
43  Elizabeth  8t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ELECTRIC 


Available  In  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  II Y 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU,  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST..  E.  C. 


Suitable  for  river,  lake,  or 
ocean,  as  yacht-tenders  and 
pleasure  boats. 

No  boiler  or  fuel 
to  explode  or 
take  fire. 

Electric  Launches  are  free 
from  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  other  types,  all 
motive  power  being  beneath 
the  flooring. 


Tbouaanda  have 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  * po- 
Bltiona  through 


Building*  erected  ex- 
prrssly  for  this  pur- 
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$4  A mUH  I n 40.UU0  Students  and  Graduates. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  11 89,  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


The  Electric  Launch  Co. 

Morris  Heights 

New  York  City 


Our  latest  model  discarding  side-seats  is  shown  above. 

SfHii  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
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We  always  carry  a stock  of  at  least 
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makes.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wheels 
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your  wheel  from  a responsible  firm. 
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CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  B.  COGHLAN,  U.S.N.,  CAPTAIN  N.  MAYO  DYER,  U.8.N.,  COMMANDER  E.  P.  WOOD,  U.S  N. 

U.  S.  Protected  Cruiiter  “Raleigh.”  U.  S.  Protected  Cruiser  “Baltimore.”  U.  8.  Gunboat  “Petrel." 

OUR  VICTORY  AT  MANILA— COMMANDING  OFFICERS  OF  U.  S.  WAR-SIIIPS  IN  ADMIRAL  DEWEY’S  SQUADRON. 


[Special  Correspondence  or  “Harper’s  Weekly.”) 

THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  MATANZAS. 

U.S.  Fi.AO-Sutr  “New  York,"  opf  Havana, 
April,  1808. 

It  seems  much  like  the  usual  summer  cruising  this  bright  morn- 
ing, and  the  scene  is  similar  to  what  I have  witnessed  again  and  ugain 
when  witli  the  fleet  off  our  own  land  far  to  the  north’ard.  It  is  not 
uncomfortably  hot  on  deck.  On  our  starboard  beam  the  “ Ever- 
fuithful  Isle  ” looms  dimly  through  the  haze;  the  blue  water,  flipped 
and  flawed  by  a fresh  breeze  which  drives  the  white  clouds  across  the 
sky,  tumbles  merrily  away  to  the  horizon  ahead,  astern,  and  to  port, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realize,  as  I lean  on  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  the 
chart-house,  looking  out  over  the  sea,  that  war  is  upon  us,  and  that 
from  the  blue  heights  of  the  shore  hostile  eyes  are  watching  us,  hos- 
tile lips  are  cursing  us,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  but  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  strike. 

But  the  ship  has  changed  her  clothes.  Dull  gray  from  truck  to 
water-line,  where  formerly  spotless  white  and  glistening  bright  work 
shot  back  the  sun’s  rays,  she  is  stripped  of  everything  not  necessary 
for  the  work  for  which  she  is  designed.  Davits,  stanchions,  and  rail 
have  disappeared;  no  boats  hang  at  the  sides,  but  are  clustered  canvas- 
wrapped,  on  the  top  of  the  superstructure;  forward  the  huge  anchors, 
dripping  with  the  spray  that  showers  over  the  bows,  lie  ponderously 
on  the  bill-boards,  while  stretching  out  from  turret  and  sponson  the 
long  dark  guns  sleep  in  the  sunlight,  lazily  awaiting  the  touch  of  the 
master’s  hand  that  soon  is  to  awaken  “ the  like  to  kill  that  is  inside 
them.'’ 

Gradually  we  near  in  towards  the  land.  Heights  and  rolling  hills 
thickly  covered  with  dense  green  masses  of  foliage  almost  to  the 
water’s  edge  meet  the  white  surf  breaking  on  shore;  clusters  and 
rows  of  tall  graceful  palms  raise  plumed  heads;  here  and  there  the 
light  colored  walls  of  a house  appear,  but  everything  seems  void  of 
human  life,  and  apparent  quiet  reigns.  In  the  distance  two  of  our  ships 
are  lying.  “It’s  the  Puritan  and  Cincinnati,  sir,”  says  the  quarter- 
master, who,  glass  to  eye,  has  been  peering  out  of  the  next  window 
for  some  minutes.  “ They’re  pretty  close  in,  and  1 think  that’s  Matan- 


MAJOR-GENKKAL  JOHN  J.  COPPING ER,  U.S. A.,  AND  HIS  PERSONAL  STAFF, 
MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 
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zas  Harbor.  Those  two  ships  are  patrolling  that  part  of 
the  coast — so  I hear.”  We  approach  rapidly;  the  bright 
colors  of  the  signal-flags  flutter  out  from  the  yard;  all  the 
ships  are  moving,  the  Puritan’s  decks  all  awash,  the  wa- 
ter dripping  and  splashing  off  her  sides  as  she  ploughs 
through  tiie  water  and  rises  and  falls  to  the  lift  of  the 
sea.  She  is  a powerful-looking  monster,  the  very  ideal 
of  all  that  is  strong  and  terrible,  her  dark  and  forbidding 
appearance  relieved  only  by  the  dear  bright  bit  of  bunting 
flying  from  her  mast.  Slim  and  long,  graceful  in  shape 
and  motion.  Cincinnati  rides  lightly  on  the  waves;  her 
signal-flags  are  flying  in  long  streaming  lines,  while  the 
smoke  rolls  in  black  volumes  from  her  chimneys.  On  the 
land  over  there  the  hills  roll  back,  the  haze  of  a town  ap- 
pears behind  a sandy  point  stretching  before  us,  where, 
half-way  between  its  end  and  the  wooded  banks  further 
on,  a yellowish  mound  marks  the  presence  of  a battery. 

“Sound  general  quarters!”  Quick  and  sharp  conies 
the  order  from  the  forward  bridge  above  me,  and  quick' 
and  sharp  the  trumpet  calls  the  eager  crew  to  the  guns. 
See  the  bluejackets  jump  to  their  stations!  their  eyes 
blaze,  their  rugged  faces  glow  with  excitement,  but  order 
and  discipline  maintain  their  rule.  Slowly,  smoothly, 
without  a hitch,  the  great  turrets  swing  around;  the  guns 
move  up  and  down,  sway  slightly  this  way  or  that,  greed- 
ily seeking  their  point  of  aim.  Slowly,  smoothly,  the 
ships  glide  into  position;  a moment’s  pause,  and  with  a 
crash  that  shakes  the  decks,  followed  by  the  roar  of  the 
projectile,  the  eight-inch  rifle  on  the  port  side  sends  forth 
its  hostile  messenger.  Instantly  its  mates  take  up  the 
refrain,  and  the  thunderous  song  of  battle  swells  into 
chorus,  the  rolling  beat  of  Cincinnati's  rapid-fire  mingling 
with  the  deep  booming  bass  of  Puritan’s  monster  guns. 
Dusky  clouds  of  earth  and  sand  mark  where  the  shots 
have  struck;  there  is  evident  consternation  and  confusion, 
perhaps  surprise,  on  shore,  for  it  is  some  moments  before, 
with  a flash  and  a cloud  of  white  smoke  from  the  battery, 
and  the  whir  of  his  shell  through  the  air  above  us,  the 
enemy  answers  our  challenge. 

For  several  minutes  the  lire  continues,  steadily  main 
tabled  by  one  ship  or  the  other,  replied  to  only  at  inter 
vals  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  hostile  shots  fall 
near,  but  not  a vessel  is  struck;  and  the  object  of  our  at- 
tack—the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  in  the  construction  of 
new  fortifications — having  been  accomplished,  our  ships 
slowly  withdraw,  followed  by  one  last  defiant  shot  from 
the  hostile  lines. 

Such,  as  I saw  it,  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  pres- 
ent war  with  Spain.  Of  little  or  no  importance  in  com- 
parison with  what  the  future  will  undoubtedly  bring  to 
us,  still  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  war;  and 
the  splendid  spirit  displayed  by  the  men,  the  perfect  dis- 
cipline and  order  that  prevailed  among  those  who,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  heard  the  “shot  fired  in  anger  ” 
for  the  first  time,  show  beyond  a doubt  that,  whatever 
may  happen  hereafter,  no  disgrace  at  their  hands  will  ■ 
come  to  the  flag  they  serve. 


OX  PATROL  ALOXG  THE  CUBAN  COAST— THE 
SKIRMISH  AT  MARIEL. 

How  quiet  everything  is  to-night!  Nothing  but  the 
subdued  thud  of  the  propeller,  the  drowsy  hum  of  the 
engine,  and  the  swish  of  the  water  on  the  sides  as  the 
ship  glides  through  the  water.  Some  of  the  young- 
sters in  the  junior  officers’  mess  were  laughing  and  sing- 
ing a little  while  ago,  but  now  all  is  hushed  and  silent. 
No  tattoo  or  taps,  quietly  the  men  off  watch  have 
gone  to  their  hammocks,  or  are  lying  on  their  blankets 
spread  upon  the  deck.  Hardly  a light  shows  anywhere; 
only  the  battle-lanterns  burn  dimly  through  their  screens. 
Around  the  shotted  and  ready  guns  the  men  on  watch  are 
gathered,  shot,  shell,  and  cartridge  lie  near  by,  while, 
loaded  rifle  on  shoulder,  the  vigilant  sentries  pace  to  ami 
fro.  Up  on  the  high  bridges  shadowy  figures  loom  against 
the  sky.  The  ship  is  cleared  for  action;  the  decks  are 
swept  clean  of  all  obstructions,  battle-hatches  hide  tire 
skylights;  every  port  is  covered.  Away  off  yonder  the 
coast,  faintly  visible  against  the  starlit  sky,  stretches 
along  the  horizon.  A great  Are  is  burning  there  on  the 
hill  side,  and  to  the  westward  a faint  flash  of  silvery  light, 
moving  to  and  fro  iu  a long  shaft,  marks  where  the  ene- 
my lies  at  Morro 

So  many  miles  to  the  eastward,  then  over  with  the 
helm  and  back  again  so  many  miles  to  the  westward,  the 
watchful  patrol  goes  on.  The  ship,  a mere  shadow 
against  the  dark  waters  and  scarcely  lighter  sky,  moves 
silently:  everywhere  wakeful  eyes  peer  through  the  night, 
on  the  watch  for  the  least  suspicious  object.  The  slight- 
est blur  on  the  surface  darker  than  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters. the  faintest  gleam  of  light,  is  immediately  reported 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  and  guns  are  trained  in  the  di- 
rection where  light  or  shadow  has  been  seen.  Anxious 
times  for  all  hands  these  night  watches,  for  it  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  enemy’s  torpedo-boats  are  out  of  Havana 
Harbor,  and  no  one  can  tell  whence  an  unexpected  blow 
may  come.  Sometimes  there  is  a momentary  blaze  from 
the*  electric  lamps  on  the  foremast,  just  two  or  three 
lights  showing  for  a second,  then  extinguished  again. 
Far  off  in  the  gloom  an  answering  gleam  shows,  as  anoth- 
er of  our  patrolling  ships  passes,  saying  “Friend!”  to  the 
challenge  of  the  private  night  signal.  Drifting  clouds 
cast  great  shadows  over  the  sea;  now  and  then  a wave 
breaks  into  foam,  showing  for  a second  in  startling  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  ink}'  blackness.  The  breeze 
bums  in  mournful  musical  tune  in  the  muzzles  of  the 
four-inch  guns  over  the  sides  there,  like  revengeful  spirits 
longing  to  break  loose.  The  mind  wanders  far  away  to 
the  Northern  home  where  the  dear  ones  are.  Heigh  hoi 
Che  sard  sard!  I’m  going  to  turn  in! 

Something  has  disturbed  my  sleep,  and  I lie  there  in  a 
semi-unconscious  state  for  a moment  or  two.  Chur-r-r- 
chunh  ! ehur-r-r-(7< '/a/-.'  in  quick  rhythmic  steady  mo- 
tion the  engines  are  working.  Hello!  we’re  hitting  it  up! 
There  must  be  a chase  on,  and  I raise  myself  up  on  elbow, 
broad  awake  now,  and  listening  to  the  rush  of  the  waters 
alongside.  The  good  ship  is  trembling,  and  I feel  the 
leap  and  bound  of  her  hull  as  she  speeds  along  like  a 
race  horse  on  the  homestretch  Hark!  there  goes  the 
bugle  for’ard.  Ta-ta  ra-ta!  breaking  out  loud  and  shrill 
again  further  aft.  General  quarters,  by  Jove!  Turnout, 
every  mother’s  son  of  you!  Just  us  the  sleepy  mess-boys 
come  trooping  in  through  the  mess-room  doors,  and  tiie 
ammunition-hatch  gapes  open,  I hastily  pull  some  outer 
clothing  over  my  pajamas,  thrust  my  feet  into  my  shoes, 
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and  make  my  way  on  deck.  Everybody  is  astir.  Officers, 
some  all  equipped,  others  with  sword  and  revolver  buckled 
on  over  their  night-clothes,  feet  in  slippers,  are  all  ready 
at  their  posts;  the  men,  just  as  they  have  been  routed  out 
of  their  hammocks, barefooted, bareheaded,  accoutrements 
on,  stand  at  the  guns.  The  for’ard  search-light  is  work- 
ing, sending  a shaft  of  brilliant  light  out  over  the  star- 
board bow.  Bang!  there  goes  one  of  the  forward  guns. 
Hark  to  the  shriek  of  the  shell.  “Turn  on  the  starboard 
waist  light!”  and  another  bright  ray  darts  into  the  gloom, 
and  there  in  huge  bulk,  answering  in  graceful  roll  to  the 
touch  of  the  sea,  a steamer  lies,  and  streaming  from  the 
staff  at  her  stern  the  friendly  red  flag  of  Britain  flutters  in 
the  breeze.  “What  ship  is  that?”  comes  tiie  hail  from 
the  bridge.  “ Strathdee , of  Glasgow,”  the  prompt  answer 
comes  back.  “ Stand  by!  1 shall  send  a boat  aboard,”  is 
the  order  from  our  ship.  The  stranger’s  crew  is  gathered 
on  her  forecastle,  gazing  curiously  on  the  Yankee  man-o’- 
war,  while  on  her  bridge  her  officers  stand,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  our  boat,  now  tossing  and  tumbling  on  the  waves 
between  the  ships.  Our  visit  is  short.  Friendly  senti- 
ments are  exchanged  between  our  boarding  officer  and  the 
steamer’s  skipper,  who  praises  the  vigilance  of  our  war- 
ships, stating  that  he  had  already  been  held  up  twice  be- 
fore that  night. 

Daylight  now,  a bright,  breezy  afternoon,  and  close  in 
to  the  coast.  What  a beautiful  laud  this  is  that  stretches 
before  us,  as,  lazily  steaming  along,  we  open  out  one  little 
cove  after  another.  We  have  passed  close  to  the  block- 
aded city,  so  close  that  the  powerful  new  butteries  that 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  far-famed  Morro 
Castle  were  in  plain  view;  and  bathed  in  the  afternoon 
light,  the  bright-hued  houses  of  Havana  rose  tier  on  tier 
on  the  surrounding  uplands.  Although  within  range,  the 
Spanish  guns  maintain  sullen  silence 

Closer  and  closer  we  draw  in  to  the  coast,  Porter  and 
Ericsson,  our  two  accompanying  torpedo  - boats,  dancing 
merrily  on  either  quarter.  'Over  a point  tipped  by  an 
ancient  white  Martello  tower,  the  red  roofed  houses  of  a 
large  town — Cabafias — appear,  and  a beautiful  little  bay, 
Mariel,  lies  before  us.  We  see  long  tile-roofed  lines  of 
buildings — warehouses  probably,  to  judge  from  the  docks 
hard  by;  and  on  a wooded  hill  on  the  right  of  the  harbor’s 
mouth' a block-house  rises  above  the  trees  surrounding. 
Save  for  a little  white  vessel— a Spanish  gunboat,  no  doubt, 
which  goes  scurrying  away  behind  what  seem  to  be  isl- 
ands—there  are  no  signs  of  life  that  I cau  make  out, 
although  like  enough  there  are  panic  and  fear  in  the 
streets  of  the  town  beyond.  The  masts  of  some  vessels 
can  be  seen  faintly  outlined  against  the  houses,  while  on 
the  beautiful  hills,  where  graceful  palms  sway  and  thick 
masses  of  dark  green  foliage  melt  and  fade  into  the  dis- 
tance, smoke  is  rising.  For  some  time  we  lie  there;  up  ou 
the  bridge  the  admiral  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  are  busy, 
their  glasses  sweeping  the  land  from  point  to  point,  and  evi- 
dently in  consultation — what  about  is  none  of  my  business. 

Very  slowly  we  take  up  our  course  again;  outlying 
houses  appear  on  the  heights,  some  of  them  in  ruins, 
others  evidently  the  buildings  of  some  large  estate.  A 
great  yellow  house  in  a grove  of  trees  is  conspicuous, 
we  can  see  some  moving  objects,  which  our  glasses  show 
to  be  horsemen,  quite  a large  number,  the  enemy’s  cuvalry 
apparently.  No  further  notice  would  be  taken  of  them, 
but  they  are  evidently  very  desirous  of  attracting  our  at- 
tention—-a  wish  which  we  afterward  proceed  to  gratify, let 
us  hope,  to  their  full  satisfaction — for  it  is  not  long  before 
rolling  little  clouds  of  smoke  and  the  fuint  distant  prutt 
of  volleys  of  small-arms  show  that  they  have  opened  fire 
upon  us*.  Quickly  some  of  our  four-inch  guns  are  manned, 
biff!  biff!  a shell,  then  another  and  another,  humming  and 
buzzing  like  hornets,  return  the  compliments  of  the  ship 
to  our  friends  ashore.  Right  in  among  them  \e  drop  our 
cards,  so  to  speak,  and  the  gentlemen  “stand  not  ou  the 
order  of  their  going,  but  go  at  once.”  Perhaps  they  will 
not  be  so  eager  to  make  themselves  too  openly  conspicu- 
ous to  an  American  man  o’ -war  again,  and  probably,  if 
the  story  were  told  to  them,  they  would  appreciate  the 
ancient  tale  in  which  the  principal  characters  consisted  of 
a monkey  and  a buzz-saw.  R.  F.  Zogbadm. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  since  Magalhaens 
took  possession  of  them,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  ago,  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.,  has  shown  all  the 
worst  defects  of  Spanish  colonial  government,  except  per- 
haps its  cruelty.  For  the  first  hundred  years  the  Spaniards 
cannot  be  held  altogether  accountable  for  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  archipelago,  having  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  islands  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  and  the  ceaseless  filibustering 
expeditions  from  China  and  Japan.  But  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century  found  them  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
with  no  outside  complications  to  distract  them  from  the 
work  of  developing  the  colony.  Except  for  the  British 
invasion  in  1762,  they  have  been  left  unhampered  by  any 
foreign  power  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
If  in  that  time, with  a clear  field  to  work  in.  they  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  order  among  the  natives  or  to  build  up 
a flourishing  dependency  out  of  the  most  favorable  ma- 
terials, the  inference  is  fair  that,  however  fitted  they  may 
once  have  been  for  conquest,  the  art  of  colonizing  is  not  in 
them. 

They  made  the  initial  mistake  of  never  thoroughly  con- 
quering the  wild  trilies  they  set  out  to  rule.  Manila  to 
them  was  but  the  basis  and  starting-point  for  conquest. 
They  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  subjection  of  China 
and  Japan.  And  when  repeated  failure  had  taught  them 
the  impossibility  of  its  fulfilment,  they  fell  back  at  last 
upon  the  Philippines,  and  endeavored  to  make  good  their 
years  of  neglect.  But  the  golden  moment  had  passed. 
The  terror  of  their  . first  victories  had  died  away.  The 
fierce  savages  of  the  mountains  and  the  Mussulmans  iu 
the  Sulu  Archipelago  repulsed  every  effort  to  subdue 
them.  To  this  day.  of  the  7.060,000  natives  who  inhabit 
the  Philippines,  it  is  judged  that  at  least  1,000,000  are  in- 
dependent of  Spanish  control. 

Spain’s  conquests  three  hundred  years  ago  were  as 
much  religious  as  military.  No  expedition  left  her  shores 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  and  no  territory  was 
added  to  the  empire  the  government  of  which,  as  a matter 
of  course,  was  not  equally  divided  between  the  Church  and 
the  state.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ns  an  agency  of 
colonial  administration,  has  been  the  strongest  of  Spain’s 


reserve  forces  and  the  cause  of  much  of  her  civil  weak- 
ness. It  has  bred  jealousies  and  disputes,  and  destroyed 
the  possibility  of  a strong  central  administration;  but  it 
has  at  the  same  time,  by  its  controlling  influence  among 
the  native  converts,  kept  them  loyal  and  obedient,  in  spite 
of  every  form  of  official  rapacity  and  misgovernment. 
Of  lute  years,  with  increasing  opportunities  for  self-educa- 
tion, the  natives,  too,  have  begun  to  clamor  for  something 
more  than  the  satisfaction  of  their  spiritual  needs,  and  no 
longer  yield  the  same  passive  obedience  to  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Church.  Needless  to  say,  the  civil  offi- 
cials have  fought  continually  with  the  monks.  The 
Church  in  the  Philippines  exercises  all  the  powers  it  held 
in  England  before  the  Reformation,  and *pf  course  with 
far  greater  effect  It  claims  to  be  the  supreme  governing 
authority  of  the  colony,  deriving  its  title  from  the  pontiff, 
and  it  demands  also  a complete  immunity  from  civil  courts 
of  justice.  The  resultant  conflicts  are  only  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

One  may  trace  a further  reason  for  Spain’s  failure  to 
colonize  successfully  in  the  character  of  the  population 
she  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  Philippines.  To  gov- 
ern au  archipelago  of  1000  islands,  even  without  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  antagonistic  Church,  would  be  difficult 
enough.  It  was  made  more  difficult  for  Spain  by  her 
short-sightedness  iu  not  conquering  all  the  native  races. 
But  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  were  vastly  increased 
by  the  presence  and  propagation  of  half-breeds.  In  the 
Philippines,  as  iu  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Spanish  authority 
has  found  its  fiercest  opponents  in  the  half-castes,  whom 
official  foolishness  has  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
multiply  The  population  of  the  Philippines  consists 
roundly  of  7,000,000  souls.  Of  these  sixty-seven  per  cent, 
(about  4,700,000)  are  pure  natives,  split  up  into  number- 
less tribes,  and  speakinsr  about  two  hundred  dialects,  but 
iu  character  and  disposition  not  unlike  the  Southern  ne- 
groes. They  are  peaceful  and  indolent  fellows, who  work 
as  field  hands  and  day-laborers  in  the  intervals  of  cock- 
fighting.  About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
are  Chinese  or  Chinese  half-breeds— that  is  to  say,  over 
2.000,000 ; three  per  cent,  are  Spaniards,  creoles,  and 
Spanish  half-breeds,  about  200,000;  and  only  one-hun- 
dredth of  one  per  cent. — under  1000  in  all— are  Euro- 
peans or  Americans.  The  encouragement  of  mixed 
marriages  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  intellectual  status  of 
the  natives  has  always  been  a favorite  policy  with  the 
Romish  Church  in  uncivilized  countries.  But  the  small 
gain  has  been  dearly  purchased  by  the  perpetuation  of  a 
class  which,  despising  the  natives  and  despised  by  the 
pure  Europeans,  fills  an  intermediate  position,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  but  by  revolution.  Spanish  authority, 
and  with  it  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Church,  have  m 
every  country  been  undermined  first  of  all  by  the  half- 
castes.  In  the  Philippines  the  enormous  number  of  Chi- 
nese half-breeds  has  proved  a peculiar  menace  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Chinese  merchants  having  practically  all  the 
retail  trade  of  the  colony  in  their  hands,  and  being  ani- 
mated by  their  usual  hatred  for  Europeans.  Six  rebellions 
in  the  preseiit  century  have  been  directly  traceable  to 
their  influence. 

One  may  enumerate  these  difficulties  and  mistakes  with- 
out eud  and  yet  miss  the  real  secret  of  Spain’s  failure. 
It  lies  iu  the  multiplicity  and  venality  of  the  Spanish  of- 
ficials. All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  if  Boss  Tweed’s 
system  of  government  were  to  be  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  colonial  and  provincial  administration  the 
result  could  not  be  much  worse  than  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Philippines.  And  with  this  open  corruption,  as  a neces- 
sary corollary,  have  gone  excessive  taxation  and  a neglect 
of  public  works — so  much  so  that  of  all  the  colonies  sub- 
ject to  a European  power  the  Philippines  of  late  years 
have  been  the  most  backward  and  the  least  provided  with 
the  ordinary  improvements  of  civilization.  It  is  a small 
but  significant  fact  that  travellers  report  70  per  cent,  of 
the  roads  impassable  during  the  rainy  and  40  per  cent, 
during  the  dry  season.  Spain  has  never  been  a nation  of 
commerce,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  merchants  Manila  hemp  and  sugar  and 
tobacco  might  never  have  been  heard  of.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  Philippines,  in 
spile  of  the  Spanish,  have  become  known  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Since  then  some  small  concessions  have  been 
grudgingly  made  to  foreign  traders,  but  the  Spanish  mind 
is  still  as  fur  off  an  enlightened  fiscal  policy  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Spain  has  thrown  away  a 
glorious  licritage  by  sheer  inability  to  turn  it  to  profit, 
and  her  successors  will  have  a difficult  task  in  rectify- 
ing the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Fortuuately  there  is  the 
consolation  that  any  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  must  be  for  the  better.  Sydney  Brooks. 


SOLDIERS  WHO  CRY. 

Yesterday  I called  at  the  Ninth  Infantry  camp,  and 
Colonel  Powell  told  the  following  iu  the  course  of  con- 
versation, and  it  struck  me  as  a new  note.  This  regi- 
ment came  from  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York,  and 
when  the  order  came  to  go  the  colonel  asked  his  captains 
to  draw  up  small  details  out  of  ihe  companies  which 
should  be  left  behind  to  guard  and  look  after  the  proper- 
ty of  the  government  at  Plattsburg. 

The  colonel  drew  these  details  up  in  line  to  instruct 
them  in  their  duties,  which  he  did  at  some  length.  He 
said  he  noticed  tears  running  down  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  men,  but  it  did  not  strike  him  seriously  at  the  time. 
He  dismissed  the  squad  and  left  the  building;  but  iu  n 
string  behind  him  came  the  men,  crying  like  children. 
One  old  mustached  ’and  grizzled  chup  was  bawling  ns 
though  at  his  mother’s  funeral . he  begged,  he  pleaded, 
he  implored  the  colonel  by  all  his  gods  not  to  leaye  him 
behind.  Others  did  the  same,  standing  there  crying, 
blubbering,  and  beseeching  Colonel  Powell  not  to  make 
them  stay  behind.  The  old  colonel  was  quite  taken  aback. 
He  did  not  know  just  what  to  do.  He  liked  the  spirit, 
but  the  discipline  had  never  had  just  this  sort  of  a shock 
before,  and  it  upset  him.  He  told  the  men  they  had  been 
detailed  by  their  captains  to  stay  behind  to  guard  proper 
ty  because  they  were  steady  men.  It  did  nothing  but 
cause  more  pleading  and  blubbering,  and  the  colonel 
walked  away.  He  did  not  tell  me  if  lie  had  a tear  in  his 
own  eye  when  he  turned  his  back,  but  the  men  had  to  be 
rounded  sharply  up  and  regularly  made  to  stay.  That,  is 
the  kind  of  boys  to  follow  the  band,  I say. 

Frederic  Remington. 
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Prof.  CHARLES  FAUVEL 

The  Famous  French  Physician. 


of  absolute  PUR-' 
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QUET  and  moder-] 
ate  PRICE  has- 
brought  i 


Absolute  Purity 
Full  Measure 


For  Four 
FulIQuarts 

Express  prepaid 

For  thirtyyears 
we  have  bceu  dis- 
tilling the  best 
Whiskey  that  can 
be  made  and  sell- 
ing it  direct  to  the 

We  have  thous- 
ands of  custom- 
ers in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  { 
want  more,  there-  I 
fore  we  are  mak- 
ing the  following 

Proposition 

We  will  send  four 

I full  quart  bottles  of 

Hayoer's  Seven-Year-Old  Double  Copper  Distilled 
Rye  for  $3.20,  express  prepaid,  shipped  in  plain 
package,  no  marks  to  indicate  contents.  It  not 
found  satisfactory  wbeo  received,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  return  your  $3.20. 

Such  Whiskey  cannot  be  purchased  else- 
where for  less  than  *5.00,  and  ours  has  Hay- 
ner's  30  years'  reputation  behind  it.  Our 
entire  product  goes  direct  to  the  consumers, 
who  thus 

I A VOin  adulteration. 

! V UILf  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

If  yon  want  Pure  Whiskey  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses or  otherwise,  at  the  lowest  price, 
order  it  from  us. 

I References:  Any  Bank  in  Dayton,  or 

any  Commercial  Agency. 

HAYNER  DISTILLING  CO., 

197  to  ao 3 West  Fifth  St. , DAYTON,  OHIO. 

, P.  S.— Orders  for  Ariz.,  Col.,  CaL,  Idaho, 
Mont,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash., 
Wyo., must  call  for  20  qts.  by  fUL  prepaid. 
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Wine  Co., 
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CHARLES  FAUVEL  M.D.,  Writes: 

Of  all  the  tonics,  and  I have  tried  about  all,  including 
the  more  recent,  none  equal  Vin  Mariani,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  medical  profession  in  France  and  other 
countries.  I use  it  personally  and  for  my  family,  and 
prescribed  it  during  more  than  twenty  years  with 
unvarying  satisfaction  to  myself  and  patients. 

CHARLES  FAUVEL  H..D 

NEVER  HAS  ANYTHING  BEEN  SO  HIGHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 
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H.  B.  Kirk  & Co..  N.Y. 
S.S.  Pierce  Co., Boston. 
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DEVOTEES  OF  THE  GAME  or 


DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAflOUS  FRENCH  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES,  and  BRAIN 


Revelations  of  Beauty 
and  Worth 

There  is  no  variation  in  Crescent  quality. 
The  Crescent  you  buy  has  the  same  beauty, 
strength,  and  ease  of  running  as  the  Crescent 
your  neighbor  rides.  The  experience  oi 
both  will  be  the  same  in  rare  cycling  pleas- 
ure ; and  the  enjoyment  of  neither  will  be 
marred  by  learning  that  one  bought  his 
Crescent  cheaper  than  the  other. 

Art  Catalogue,  -with  “ Care  qf  the  Wheel,”  FREE. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 

Chicago.  Makers.  NewYork. 


We  Have  Bicycles 


HIGHEST  AWARD  AT  ^ ^ 1 accu 

Nashville  and  Brussels  Expositions. 

PRICE  S 


'CEPE"  M haRTPObP  C0W" 


by  bimtlnf 


150.00.  Mrlctly  up-to-date 
grade  bicycles  with  the 
and  moot  reliable  bicycle 

and  name  plate  at  $40.0 
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and  best  woodor  nickel,  up  or  down  curve  or  1 
1 swaged.  HUBS,  latest  large  tubular,  turned 
own  special  guaranteed  strictly  high-grade  s 


DESCRIPTION. 

found  only  in  tho  highest  grade  wheels  FRAJIK  is  24  lnche 
with  two  center  braces)  1)£-Inch  highest  grade  imported  Germ 
polished  and  finished  and  nickel-plated.  HANDLE-BARS,  very  la 
born.  WHEELS,  highest  grade.  2K-lnch.  SPOKES,  highest-grade, : 
bar  steel.  RIBS,  highest  grade  non-warpable  wood.  TIRE,  „„„ 
tube  pneumatic,  complete  with  pump  and  repair  kit.  CRANES,  highest  grade  forging, 
plated.  PEDALS,  handsomest  and  best  rat  trap.  BEARINGS,  highest  grade  tool  steel 
finest  forgings,  heavily  nickel-plated,  detachable.  SADDLE,  strictly  high-grade,  pad 
bearing  with  ball  retainers  throughout.  Finished  In  (be  highest  possible  enamel  la  blue 
complete  wllb  tool  bag,  pump,  wrench,  oiler  and  repair  kit. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  We  issue  a written  binding,  one  year  guar 

N/wn^MVfsnMit,!  %=-*-•  any  piece  or  part  gives  out,  by  reason  of 
material,  WE  WILL  REPLACE  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  With  care  tue  bl 


t For  Men  and  Women  t 


ifi  We  offer  this  year  but  one  model  of  .• . 
•t?  bicycle,  but  that  the  finest  our  skill  and 
*f»  resources  can  produce.  We  don’t  make 
TJ.  tandems.  We  don’t  make  juveniles. 

$ Waver  ley  $ 

I Bicycles  SflOl 

,S,  The  Waverley  Catalogue  la  •• 

•+•  sent  for  the  asking.  It  Is  CfC 

•••  worth  your  carcf ul  study. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •+• 


Red  White  and  Blue  Silk  Ribbon 
Badge,  with  Army  or  Navy  But- 
ton. Price,  by  mail.  lO  ot*. each. 
THE  INDEPENDENT  SPECIALTY  CO., 
467  ilroudwuy,  New  York. 


ARMY 
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Gold  Seal 
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jjThe  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


line’*  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

I The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  & Co.’s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  1896, 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  “unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
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S.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 


Best  Natural  Sparkling  Wine 
produced  in  America. 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing- 


The  nutritive  part  of  prime  lean  beef,  delicately  spiced  and 
seasoned.  The  athlete’s  “stand-by.” 

Prepared  in  a minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 

At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 
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This  Pit] ter  trill  be.  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Spun,  as  it  teas  of  the  War  of  1S(11.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  (Jorresptndents  trill  follow  the  Army  and  Nary,  and 


notable  Emits  in  Washiuyton 
rat  fly  port  rayed. 

ARTISTS. 

RUFUS  K.  ZOGBAUM. 
CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN. 
FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 
T.  DE  TUUI.STKUP. 

W.  A.  ROGERS. 


and  elsewhere  will  be  uccu- 


C'ORRKSPONDRNTS. 
CASPAR  WHITNEY. 
JOHN  FOX,  Jn. 
JOHN  It.  SPEARS. 
O.  K.  DAVIS. 

JOHN  F.  BASS. 
HAROLD  MARTIN. 


Poultney  Bigelow,  who  has  just  completed  a Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harper's  Weekly,  on  a Bicycle,  is  contributing 
a Series  of  Articles,  begun  May  11,  on  the  popular  Sentiment 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis 
will  represent  the  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


rilHE  daily  newspapers,  assert  that  a large  num- 
X her  of  army  biscuits  are  being  made  with  the 
legend,  “Remember  the  Maine."  One  of  the  un- 
fortunate features  of  this  war  is  that  the  loss  of 
the  Maine , and  the  general  belief  that  it  was  the 
result  of  Spanish  treachery,  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  a Spanish  crime,  created  a public  sentiment 
which  eventually  forced  the  country  into  war. 
The  feeling  that  the  sailors  of  the  Maine  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Spanish,  added  to  th®  horror  cre- 
ated by  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  reconcentrados,  was  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale,  and  the  war  came.  This  fact  takes 
away  somewhat  from  the  more  general  feeling 
that  the  war  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, but  the  legend  on  the  biscuit  has  a good 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  and  the  memory  of  the  loss  of 
the  Maine , and  of  the  deaths  of  her  officers  and  sail- 
ore,  is  doing  much  to  nerve  aud  inspire  the  men 
who  are  fighting. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  government  has 
finally  determined  that  news  of  its  military  and 
naval  affaire  shall  not  be  given  to  Spain  by  way  of 
the  press.  If  the  statements  of  operations  that 
have  thus  far  appeared  in  the  newspapers  are  at  all 
true,  it  is  a wonder  that  a censorship  of  the  cable 
and  telegraph  lines  was  not  established  long  ago. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  seem  to  think  it  very  cu- 
rious that  the  movements  of  our  own  fleet  are 
known  in  Spain,  and  they  are  inclined  to  criticise 
the  government,  and  to  contrast  its  frankness  with 
the  reticence  of  Spain,  little  dreaming,  apparently, 
that  it  is  not  the  government,  but  a babbling  press 
which  is  the  source  of  information  to  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Now,  however,  that  the  government 
proposes  to  put  its  hand  upon  the  means  for  dis- 
tributing news,  we  shall  probably  be  spared  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  the  shooting  or  hanging  of 
Spanish  spies  who  have  been  masquerading  as 
newspaper  reporters. 

Two  invasions  by  the  army  are  contemplated, 
one  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  Philippines.  We 
trust  that  neither  will  be  undertaken  at  a wrong 
season  of  the  year,  or  without  preparation.  The 
army  is  not  ready  to  invade  Cuba.  It  has  not  even 
the  necessary  clothes  for  a campaign  in  the  island. 
The  Spaniards  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Cuba  in  a 
short  time,  and  Havana  cannot  be  taken  except 
after  a siege,  and  until  Blanco's  supply  of  food  is 
exhausted.  Moreover,  the  army  that  we  now  have 
is  not  ready  for  any  campaign  whatever.  Most  of 
it  is  composed  of  raw  recruits,  whose  officers  are 
amateurs.  They  need  a season’s  drilling.  This 
will  make  the  war  longer,  to  be  sure,  but  we  en- 
tered upon  it  before  we  were  ready,  and  we  must 
pay  the  cost  of  getting  ready  after  its  declaration. 
We  trust  that  General  Graham  is  right,  and  that 
no  invasion  of  Cuba  will  take  place  before  October. 
If  the  movement  should  be  made  before  this,  we 
are  very  much  afraid  that  the  country  will  lose 
more  men  by  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  than 
by  Spanish  bullets.  So  far  as  the  Philippines  are 
concerned,  General  Merritt  is  right  in  demanding 
a sufficient  force  of  regulars  as  a core.  Five  thou- 
sand regulars  are  certainly  few  enough  to  take  the 
islands,  and  if  he  has  a force  of  less  than  thirty 
thousand,  his  complete  success  in  governing  the 
islands  will  be  very  doubtful. 

We  trust  that  if  the  State  of  New  York  is  to 
raise  any  more  volunteers,  it  will  take  better  care 
of  them  than  it  took  of  the  men  who  have  just 


gone  to  the  front.  The  haste  with  which  these 
volunteer  regiments  were  raised  is  no  excuse  for 
the  treatment  which  the  men  received  at  Camp 
Black  and  Camp  Townsend.  A decent  cattle- 
raiser  treats  the  beasts  under  his  charge  with  more 
humanity  than  the  State  of  New  York  showed  for 
the  soldiers  that  it  was  sending  into  the  service  of 
the  country.  The  State  left  the  soldiers  without 
food,  with  insufficient  shelter  and  medical  attend- 
ance, and  without  proper  clothing;  and  if  the 
men  had  not  been  patriotic  Americans  they  would 
have  gone  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a very  dangerous- 
ly unpleasant  frame  of  mind.  The  United  States 
government  did  not  treat  them  much  better  for 
a short  time  after  they  finally  reached  its  service. 
One  regiment,  the  Seventy-first,  was  quite  twenty- 
four  hours  without  food  after  leaving  Camp  Black 
and  before  finally  starting  on  the  way  to  Tampa, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  men  were  bunked  in 
cars  that  were  more  crowded  than  cattle-care  usu- 
ally are,  aud  they  were  forced  to  do  hard  labor 
notwithstanding  their  famished  condition.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  there  were  no  desertions,  and  that  the 
men  got  off  in  comparatively  good  health;  but 
they  will  doubtless  be  happier  in  Tampa,  where 
they  will  be  cared  for  and  nourished  under  the 
auspices  of  regular  army  officers. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Congress  will  be  obliged  to 
authorize  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  that  any  attempt 
of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  to  prevent  this  ac- 
tion will  fail.  Certainly  the^House— no  mutter  what 
tlieSenate  may  do — will  not  agree  to  the  proposition 
to  issue  $150,000,000  of  greenbacks.  Stated  in  its 
fairest  terms,  this  proposition,  is  to  compel  the 
creditors  of  the  government,  who  are  to  fight  for  it 
and  sell  their  goods  to  it,  to  accept  pay  in  non- 
interest-bearing  notes,  which  will  certainly,  soon 
after  their  issue,  be  worth  much  less  than  their 
face  value.  It  being  evident  that  the  House  will 
not  consent  to  this  delusive  scheme,  and  that 
it  will  not  agree  to  the  coining  of  the  faucied 
seigniorage  of  silver  now  alleged  to  be  in  the  Trea- 
sury, the  longer  the  Democrats  and  Populists  of 
the  Senate  wait  before  abandoning  their  effort  to 
bring  about  the  impossible,  the  more  certain  will 
be  the  defeat  of  their  party  at  the  coming  election  ; 
and  this  defeat  will  be  a lasting  one.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  was  so  tarred  with  tho  reputation  of 
disloyalty  after  the  war  of  secession  that  it  re- 
mained out  of  power  in  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  war; 
and,  in  now  opposing  the  prompt  passage  of  a 
measure  needed  for  the  raising  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  is  inviting 
like  contumely  and  defeat.  Now  that  we  are  in  a 
war,  the  people  are  in  favor  of  finishing  it,  and  of 
taking  all  tl>e  steps  necessary  to  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  that  end.  Any  man  or  any  party 
that  stands  in  the  way  is  likely  to  be  crushed. 

We  trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
refuse  to  pass  the  joint  resolution  annexing  Ha- 
waii, at  least  at  the  present  session.  Nothing  new 
in  the  way  of  argumeut  in  favor  of  annexation  is 
advanced  in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Affaire 
Committee,  and  the  fact  remains,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  public  opinion  prevented  the  Senate 
from  ratifying  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  is 
still  pending,  and  if  public  opinion  has  accom- 
plished that  much  in  a body  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  was  supposed  to  be  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  treaty,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  still 
considered,  and  to  be  reckoned  with  before  a cir- 
cuitous method  of  securing  annexation  is  attempt- 
ed. The  frank  and  honorable  method  for  the  an- 
nexationists to  pursue  is  to  adhere  to  the  treaty 
which  has  been  negotiated  and  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  which  its  friends  in  the  Senate 
were  afraid  to  bring  to  a vote  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition developed  by  discussion,  especially  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  press.  To  abaudon  the  treaty 
and  bring  forward  this  resolution  at  a time  when 
public  attention  is  distracted  by  the  war  with 
Spain  is  not  fair  to  an  opposition  which  has  shown 
so  much  strength  in  quieter  times.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  is  a distinct  departure  from  our 
traditional  policy,  aud  if  the  departure  is  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  at  a time  when  the  public  mind 
is  calm,  and  when  its  attention  is  not  taken  from 
the  question  involved  in  the  important  preposition 
that  the  United  States  shall  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness of  possessing  and  governing  colonies  by  a 
more  engrossing  subject.  While  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  would  require  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate,  a resolution  may  be  passed  by  a ma- 
jority vote  of  the  two  Houses,  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  resolution  should  not  be 
urged  at  a time  when  the  country  is  not  inclined 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  war  which  is  in  prog- 
ress. A decent  sense  of  fair  play  ought  to  en- 
courage the  Speaker  to  stand  by  his  convictions, 


aud  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of  an 
enterprise  which  he  believes  will  be  harmful  to  the 
country,  and  which,  at  the  very  least,  should  not 
be  accomplished  through  a snap  judgment. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  a certain  change  of  tone 
towards  the  United  States  in  some  French' news 
papers.  Whether  it  is  in  response  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's speech  in  favor  of  an  Anglo  American 
alliance,  or  in  ^onsequence  of  the  resentment  ex 
pressed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  a mat- 
ter perhaps  of  little  importance.  But  the  French 
have  gone  u little  too  far  to  retreat  easily.  We  do 
not  take  into  account  the  insolent  vilification  of 
their  newspapers,  because  we  know  that  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  are  venal  and  that  they  pub- 
lish what  is  paid  for.  But  we  know  also  that  a 
large  part  of  the  French  people  are  pecuniarily  in- 
terested in  Spain,  not  only  in  Spanish  bonds,  but 
in  Spanish  mines  and  railroads  and  industries,  and 
that  their  rage  and  insolence  against  the  United 
States  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  war  endan 
gers  their  pecuniary  interests.  It  is  a fact,  too. 
that  their  new  politeness,  as  expressed  by  Figaro,  is 
due  to  fear  that  the  French  bourgeoisie  and  Parisian 
hotel-keepers  will  lose  money  if  the  American  re 
sentment  be  lasting.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fad. 
the  people  of  this  country  have  no  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  French  sympathy  with  Spain,  but  they  can 
not  endure  with  equanimity  the  kind  of  insolence 
that  has  been  poured  out  upon  them  by  the  French 
press  and  by  some  of  the  French  people.  They 
will  respect  a difference  of  opinion  even  when  it 
injures  them,  but  they  realize  now  that  a very  large 
part  of  the  French  friendship  for  America  in  the 
past  has  been  dictated  by  the  French  pocket,  and 
that  traditional  friendship  has  been  worked  for  all 
that  it  is  worth  to  the  Parisian  innkeeper  and  shop- 
keeper. The  French  have  not  only  sided  with 
Spain  against  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
shown  a virulent  enmity  towards  us.  They 
can  still  have  our  money,  because  they  grow  ami 
make  what  we  want  to  buy,  but,  for  the  time  at 
least,  they  have  lost  our  regard.  In  vilifying  us 
on  account  of  our  war  with  Spain  they  have  shown 
the  hollowness  of  their  republican  professions,  and 
they  have  revealed  a disgusting  sordidness  which 
heretofore  they  have  been  able  to  conceal  undei  a 
superficial  appearance  of  friendship.  This  is  our 
feeling  towards  France  at  present,  but  it  is  untrue, 
as  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  said,  that  it  has 
been  inspired  by  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  French  themselves. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE. 

VN  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States— that  is,  between  all  countries 
and  peoples  speaking  the  English  language — is  now 
fully  within  the  contemplation  of  practical  polili 
cians.  Whether  a treaty  will  soon  be  negotiated 
is  another  matter.  Politicians  on  both  sides  of  ihe 
water  are  at  leas^  preparing  their  own  minds  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  and  America 
by  considering  aud  discussing  the  possibility  of 
such  an  agreement.  By  the  very  act  of  doing  so 
they  have  brought  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
nearer  together,  and  in  England  a strong  popular 
sentiment  already  exists  in  favor  of  a union.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this 
English  sentiment  of  decided  friendliness  towards 
America  began  its  present  strong  and  gratifying 
manifestation,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  inclined  to  credit  the  Venezuela  incident  with 
the  awakening  of  that  respect  for  us  which  is  so 
obvious  an  element  of  the  existing  feeling  of  the 
British  press  and  public  towards  Americans.  At 
least  there  is  no  doubt  that  English  public  men 
and  English  society  did  not  look  upon  Mi-.Olney  s 
despatches  to  Mr.  Bayard,  and  upon  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message,  in  tlie  same  way  as  they  struck 
some  of  us  in  this  country  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  President  and  bis  Secretary  of  State.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  fact  that  an  international  alliance  is 
desired  by  Englishmen  of  all  parties  is  now  one  of 
the  foremost  facts  of  international  politics.  If  it 
had  not  been  so  before  by  reason  of  the  frank  con- 
fessions of  English  sympathy  for  us  in  our  war 
with  Spain,  and  by  active  aud  material  aid  afford- 
ed us  by  the  government  at  a time  when  the  Con- 
tinental nations  intended  to  prevent  war  by  an  un- 
friendly demonstration  against  us,  it  is  now  cer- 
tain by  reason  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  strong  decla- 
ration in  bis  Birmingham  speech  in  favor  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  are  an  inspiration  to 
every  one  who  realizes  the  full  significance  of 
an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  an  alliance  of  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  there  may  be  speed  v 
need  of  it,  if  the  world  is  not  to  move  backward- 
is  clear  to  all  who  are  watching  the  course  of  the 
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ENSIGN  ARTHUR  L.  WILLARD,  U.S.N., 

Of  U.  8.  Gunboat  “ Machine.”  The  first  Man  in  tbia  War  to 
raise  the  American  Flag  in  Cuba. 
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War  is  a sore  trial,  yet  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  and  navy  are  excusable  if  they  protest  that  once  in 
a generation  at  least  they  ought  to  have  an  inning,  and 
occupy  the  front  of  the  stage.  For  thirty  years  they  have 
had  a comparatively  humdrum  time  of  it,  and  except  for 
some  mighty  disagreeable  Indian  lighting,  abounding  in 
difficulties  and  risk,  and  yielding  meagre  returns  of  pro- 
motion ami  distinction,  they  have  been  in  great  measure 
out  of  the  game.  Whatever  professional  zeal  they  may 
have  felt,  there  has  been  very  limited  occasion  for  its  dis- 
play. While  their  brethren  in  civil  life  have  been  busy 
with  “ real  work,”  in  which  they  have  been  spurred  on  to 
extreme  effort  by  competition  and  the  hope  of  winning 
the  prizes  which  wait  on  diligence  and  talent,  they  have 
Beemed  to  be  shut  off  from  the  opportunities  that  common- 
ly stir  ambition,  and  to  be  relegated  to  the  performance  of 
prescribed  duties  hardly  severe  or  strenuous  enough  to 
save  them  from  seeming  to  belong  to  a leisure  class. 


Now,  for  a time,  it  is  all  different.  The  practical  men 
of  the  country  are  its  fighting  men.  Their  job  is  the  one 
that  is  ull-importaut ; their  ability  and  energy  are  what  the 
country  depends  on  ; their  performance  is  what  everyone 
watches;  their  preparal ions,  plans,  desires, intentions, and 
exploits  take  up  all  the  space  in  the  newspapers,  ami  the 
poor  drudging  man  of  peace  pegs  away  at  his  inglorious 
trade,  with  little  attention  from  any  one,  even  from  him- 
self. Every  dog  should  have  his  day.  As  long  as  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs  it  is  necessary  for  nations  to  main- 
tain armies  and  navies,  we  must  expect  periodical  returns 
of  agitation  and  profuse  expenditure  and  the  incidental 
projection  of  the  war  lords  to  the  front.  We  are  spending 
money  fast  just  now7,  but  it  is  an  instructive  expenditure. 
We  shall  have  learned  a^ain  before  we  get  through  what  a 
navy  is,  what  an  army  is,  what  it  is  worth  to  us  to  have 
them,  and  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  do. 

The  London  Saturday  Review, which  is  having  more  fun 
than  any  one  else  over  our  war  with  Spain,  observed,  iu  its 
issue  of  April  30: 

America,  having  made  no  preparations  for  completing  the  task  she 
so  arrogantly  undertook,  lias  no  power  to  lay  the  storm  she  raised. 
Her  finances  are  disorganised  ; her  national  army  is  a mere  mob;  her 
navy  is  heroic  in  bombarding  earth-works  from  u safe  distance. 

Dewey’s  victory  seems  to  have  left  it  of  the  same  opinion 
still,  for  it  says,  in  its  issue  of  May  7 : 

At  Manila  the  Spanish  ships  were  all  wooden— there  was  not  one  pro- 
tected cruiser— and  mostly  about  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  their  opponents. 

A critic  so  signally  superior  to  facts  as  the  Saturday 
Review  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  promulgate  its 
views  without  any  fear  of  the  commentary  of  events. 

As  one  reads  of  regiments  from  Ohio  and  Illinois  and 
Michigan  at  the  Chickamauga  camp,  and  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  same  big  muster-ground  by  traiu-loads  of  East- 
ern soldiers,  the  expectation  is  encouraged  of  good  and 
valuable  results  from  the  intermingling  of  all  these  Amer- 
icans from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  East  and 
the  West  especially  have  shown  of  late  years  a decided 
need  to  touch  elbows  and  rub  together.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  men  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  should 
be  thrown  for  a time  into  closer  relations  with  men  from 
Texas  and  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  men  of  all  others 
who  need  to  be  brought  together  are  the  men  from  the 
extreme  East  and  their  fellows  in  the  extreme  Northwest, 
and  it  will  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  volunteers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  sent  away  to  Manila,  and  thus  lose  the 
chance  of  scraping  acquaintance  in  Cuba  wiih  Eastern 
soldiers  whom  they  ought  to  know.  On  this  score  it  must 
be  regarded  as  matter  for  regret  that  there  is  not  at  pres- 
ent a better  prospect  of  seeing  in  the  field  that  exception- 
ally representative  New  York  regiment — the  Seventh.  No 
kind  of  American  is  likely  to  profit  more  by  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  a variety  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  the 
man  who  was  l>orn  and  has  grown  up  in  New  York.  The 
interests  of  this  place  are  so  engrossing,  and  its  life  is  in 
many  respects  so  artificial,  that  it  is  particularly  wholesome 
for  men  who  live  in  it  to  be  separated  from  time  to  time 
from  their  haunts  or  occupations  and  put  in  the  way  of 
finding  out  what  the  rest  of  the  country  is  like,  what  sort 
of  citizens  it  produces,  and  what  sort  of  opinions  those 
citizens  entertain.  War  is  a very  practical  school.  Going 
to  it  at  the  right  age  and  with  proper  preparation  is  held 
by  many  veterans  of  the  civil  war  to  make  more  for  the 


LIEUT.- COL.  WALLACE  P.  RANDOLPH,  U.8.A., 
Commanding  Field  Artillery  Brigade  (ten  Batteries,', 
Port  Tampa,  Florida. 
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enlargement  of  tlie  mind  than  going  to  college.  Young 
volunteers  who  don't  drink  whiskey,  or  catch  fevers,  or 
sustain  serious  physical  damage,  are  likely  to  come  out  of 
this  present  war  materially  wiser  than  they  went  in,  and 
better  qualified  in  important  particulars  to  be  useful  cit- 
izens. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  finds  reasons 
which  seem  to  its  friends  satisfactory  for  thinking  itself 
to  be  the  promptest  militia  regiment  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Woodward  had  anticipated  Governor  Wolcott’s 
order  which  followed  the  President's  call  for  volunteers, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  took  him  no  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes to  raise  and  report  a full  regiment  to  the  Governor. 
It  was  the  Sixth,  as  will  he  remembered,  that  made  the 
memorable  march  through  Baltimore  in  1861,  and  Captain 
Marshall,  now  of  the  regiment, was  a sergeant  in  it  at  that 
time.  Finally,  the  Sixth  includes  a Concord  company,  in 
which  are  many  descendants  of  the  Concord  minute-men 
who  were  in  the  first  fight  of  the  Revolution,  so  that  the 
regiment  feels  warranted  in  filing  a claim  to  have  been 


C.  E.  AKERS, 

Correspondent  of  the  London  “ Times,”  at  Tampa. 


first  in  three  wars.  It  may  be  disputed,  yet  no  better 
claim  to  this  particular  distinction  seems  likely  to  be  of- 
fered. 

It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  steps  had  already 
been  taken  to  raise  a monument  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Ensign  Bagley,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
off  Cardenas.  That  was  a case  of  prompt  action,  yet 
there  was  evidence  the  other  day  that  North  Carolina  has 
a long  memory  for  her  sons  who  have  fallen  in  war.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  at  Oak  Ridge,  the  students  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  unveiled  a granite  cenotaph  bearing  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  bugler-boy,  Gillies,  of 
“Light  Horse  Harry”  Lee’s  Revolutionary  troop,  who 
fell  on  February  12,  1781,  in  a skirmish  with  Tarleton’s 
Dragoons,  near  the  Guilford  Court  House  battle-ground. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  only  monument  ever  erected  to  a 
boy  of  the  Revolutionary  times.  All  the  schools  in  the 
county  were  represented  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling. 

An  Ohio  veteran.  Captain  Theodore  F.  Allen,  is  pro- 
mulgating among  the  other  veterans  the  suggestion  that 
“ the  survivors  of  the  Union  army  shall  of  their  own  nc- 
cord  return  the  trophies  of  the  civil  war  to  the  survivors 
of  the  Southern  regiments."  Captain  Allen  thinks  the 
time  to  do  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Cincinnati  next  Septem- 
ber, which,  he  thinks,  “will  probably  be  the  lust  great 
gathering  of  veterans  of  the  civil  war.” 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  storage 
of  the  trophies  of  the  civil  war  as  at  present  arranged  is 
any  hinderance  to  unity  between  North  and  South,  Cap- 
tain Allen  is  pretty  sure  to  run  up  against  a strong  senti- 
me  it  in  favor  of  leaving  those  trophies  alone.  They  are 
harmless  where  they  are,  and  have  little  significance  any 
longer  except  as  historical  relics.  The  proposition  to 
give  them  back,  if  seriously  taken,  is  sure  to  provoke 
tliscussion,  call  out  harsh  comments,  and  make  trouble. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  before,  with  results  that 
ought  not  to  be  risked  again.  The  thing  to  do  with  the 
flags  is  to  let  them  alone,  and  keep  them  out  of  discussion. 
In  the  Lord's  good  time  they  will  disappear. 

Moreover,  Captain  Allen’s  opinion  that  the  Grand  Army 
reunion  at  Cincinnati  next  September  will  be  the  last 
great  one  seems  hardly  to  accord  with  reasonable  expec- 
tation, the  more  prevalent  belief  being  that  there  will  be 
great  G.  A.  R.  reunions  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come. 

Lieutenant  Totten  is  still  prophesying  ten  hours  a day, 
and  is  doing  good  work.  In  spite  of  appearances,  he  says, 
our  real  enemy  is  not  Spain  but  Russia,  and  the  scene  of 
the  final  outcome  of  contemporary  disturbances  is  to  be 
Palestine. 

The  next  most  confident  prophet  to  Lieutenant  Totten 


seems  to  be  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  proclaiming  and  reit- 
erating at  various  times  and  places  hi<  belief  that  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  known  is  imminent,  and  will  be 
precipitated  by  our  war  with  Spain.  Dr.  Andrews’s  ar- 
rangement of  the  parties  to  this  great  international  con- 
flict varies  from  week  to  week.  On  May  7,  in  addressing 
the  Lathrop  Club  at  Beverly.  Massachusetts,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  he  matched  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia against  England  and  France,  but  a week  later,  at  Prov- 
idence, in  addressing  the  Brown  cadet  battalion,  he  jdins 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  against  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  If  there  is  to  be  so  much 
fat  as  all  that  in  the  fire,  it  is  ns  well  that  the  President 
should  call  for  more  troops. 

Prophecy,  however,  is  not  now  the  sure  thing  it  was  in 
Bible  times,  and  even  the  diligent  ami  attentive  profess- 
ors in  Wall  Street  find  many  a surprise  between  the  fore- 
cast and  the  event. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  organized  in 
1893,  has  lately  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  and  by  its  new  constitution  enjoys  increased  pow- 
ers to  institute  and  control  competitions  for  works  of  art 
to  adorn  the  city.  Two  pieces  of  decoration  that  it  hns  al- 
ready accomplished,  through  funds  provided  by  its  mem- 
bers, are  the  allegorical  paintings  by  Simmons  in  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  room  of  the  Criminal  Courts  Building,  and 
the  “ Hunt  Memorial  ” (to  be  completed  this  summer)  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  wall  of  Central  Park.  It  hopes  present- 
ly to  hold  a competition  for  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  new  municipal  assembly-room  in  the  City  Hall,  for 
which  $10,000  lias  been  voted  by  the  city,  and  another  for 
a design  for  a city  street  lamp  to  be  used  by  the  depart- 
ment which  controls  the  lighting  of  the  city.  These  com- 
petitions. it  hopes,  will  be  followed  by  many  others  of  an- 
alogous scope  and  import,  so  that  the  city  may  constantly 
grow  more  beautiful,  and  worthier  of  the  handsome  and 
highly  estimable  aud  intelligent  persons  who  live  in  it. 

Chaplain  Orville  Nnve,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta, 
sends  word  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  illus- 
trated papers  and  magazines  for  distribution  in  hospitals 
and  regiments  serving  in  the  field.  There  are  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  doubtless  use 
could  be  found  for  a little  of  the  literature  of  Spain. 


RICHARD  IIARDINO  DAVTS, 
Correspondent  of  the  London  “Times,”  nt  Tampa. 


Princeton,  a university  lying  well  inland,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  the  hosts  of  ferocious  mosquitoes  on  the 
const,  is  receiving  favorable  attention  from  investors  in 
education.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Paton,  late  of 
New  York,  who  died  May  10,  the  university  is  eventu- 
ally to  receive  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  go  to 
two  of  Mrs.  Paton’s  sons  during  their  lifetime,  and  nt 
their  death  is  to  endow  lectureships  at  Princeton  iu  An- 
cient and  Modern  Literature. 

A matter  of  threat  moment  to  Boston  is  in  a fair  way  to 
lie  settled.  It  is  disclosed  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  have  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  proper  height  of  buildings  around  Copley  Square. 
The  arrangement  is  that  the  limit  to  the  walls  of  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  the  square  shall  be  100  feet,  on  tiie 
other  sides  90  feet.  Spires,  cupolas,  balustrades,  and  other 
ornamental  structures  may  exceed  these  limits.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a bill  embodying  these  limitations  will  become 
a law. 

One  has  to  go  a long  ways  just  now  to  get  away  from 
war  and  rumors  of  it — especially  the  rumors — but  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  seems  likely  to  reach  a region  of  abso- 
lute peace.  He  sailed  on  May  10  for  London,  on  his  way 
to  the  north  pole,  or  thereabouts,  tui  Tromsoe,  Cape 
Flora,  and  Franz-Josef  Land.  His  plans  provide  for  an 
absence  of  a year  and  a half,  and  for  a dash  towards  t he 
pole  with  six  companions  from  the  northern  end  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land,  between  February  and  June  of  next  year. 
He  hopes  among  other  things  to  find  some  trace  of  Herr 
Andree,  though  his  expectation  of  finding  him  alive  seems 
to  be  faint.  The  sea  part  of  Mr. 

Wellman’s  trip  will  be  made  in 
the  Norwegian  steamer  Frithjof, 
which  will  take  him  to  Cape 
Flora,  and  establish  there  his 
supply  station.  Willi  him  will 
go  Professor  Harlan  of  the  Co- 
lumbian University  in  Washing- 
ton, Lieutenant  Baldwin  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Ilof- 
ma  of  Michigan;  and  Professor 
Cope  of  Washington  goes  with 
them  as  far  as  Cape  Flora.  Be- 
sides the  three  Americans,  three 
Norwegians,  recommended  by 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  will  share 
the  chances  of  the  dash  towards 
the  pole.  Let  us  hope  that  these 
adventurers  may  all  get  safely 
back,  and  find  something  left  of 
earth  in  the  temperate  regions, 
and  a population  sufficiently  pa- 
cified to  be  interested  in  their 
story. 

The  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies  at  Athens  has  in  its 
gift  three  fellowships  in  Classi- 
cal Archa;ology  to  be  awarded 
next  spring.  Two  of  them,  to 
be  held  for  one  year,  have  in- 
comes of  six  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  arc  open  to  competi- 
tion of  American  students,  men 
or  women.  The  award  will  be 
made  chiefly  on  a competitive 
written  examination,  which  may 
be  taken  next  March  at  Rome, 

Athens,  or  at  any  one  of  a score 
of  American  universities  and 
colleges.  The  third  fellowship, 
with  an  income  of  $1000,  also  to 
be  held  for  one  year,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  woman  whom 
the  cnmmiitee  thinks  most  fit  to 
receive  it.  There  will  be  no  ex- 


amination in  this  case,  but  candidates  should  send  the 
committee  evidence  of  the  work  they  have  done.  Full 
information  about  the  conditions  of  these  competitions 
may  be  had  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  nunilter  of  veterans  of  the  civil  war  who  are  avail- 
able for  active  duty  now  is  comparatively  small,  but  the 
amount  of  civil-war  experience  which  is  available  is  great. 
Most  adult  Americans  of  average  intelligence  know  the 
history  of  the  civil  war  fairly  well,  and  remember  or  have 
read  about  the  preparations  for  it,  and  know  what  a tang’e 
military  matters  were  in  at  the  start,  and  how  long  it  took 
to  get  diem  straightened  out.  They  know  about  the  “ On 
to  Richmond  ” cry,  and  how  eager  many  inconsiderate 
folks  were  to  have  great  rceults  achieved  without  any 
proportionate  apparalus.  All  that  knowledge  makes  for 
patience  now,  and  helps  to  win  indulgence  for  our  mili- 
tary authorities  in  their  efforts  to  muster  and  equip  troops, 
and  so  to  mix  militiamen  and  green  recruits  as  to  turn 
them  out  in  a few  weeks  seasoned  soldiers  fit  for  cam- 
paigning. So  far  we  have  had  lots  of  war  aud  scarcely 
any  fighting.  We  should  be  more  restless  and  unreason- 
able than  we  are  if  our  history  lesson  was  not  so  fresh  in 
our  miuds  that  we  cannot  forget  it. 

The  patriotic  women  in  and  near  New  York  are  busy 
organizing  and  carrying  on  auxiliary  Red  Cross  societies, 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war  by  relief  to  the 
wounded  and  sick.  These  auxiliaries,  ns  they  come  into 
being,  take  unto  themselves  various  special  duties.  On 
May  15  five  of  them  were  already  at  work.  No.  1,  the 
First  New  York  Ambulance  Red 
Cross  Equipment  Society,  hopes 
to  furnish  and  equip  fifteen 
ambulances  nt  a cost  of  $2000 
apiece,  and  is  gathering  sub- 
scriptions and  working  to  that 
end.  Its  treasurer  is  Miss  Louisa 
Morgan,  No.  219  Madison  Ave- 
nue. No.  2 is  the  Womnn’s  Con- 
ference of  the  Society  for  Ethi- 
cnl  Culture;  No.  3.  the  Hospital 
Equipment  of  the  National  Red 
Cross;  No.  4,  the  Yonkers  Aux- 
iliary of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  Relief  Committee; 
No.  5,  the  Metcalf-Bliss  Hospital 
Cot  Equipment  of  the  National 
Red  Cross.  It  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  these  societies  that 
some  were  organized  expressly 
for  this  work,  and  others  were 
organizations  already  in  being 
which  took  up  the  work.  All 
of  them,  and  the  new  ones  which 
have  siuce  been  started,  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Wo- 
man’s General  Committee  on 
Auxiliaries,  of  which  the  secre- 
tary is  Mrs.  Paul  Dana,  1a  Fifth 
Avenue.  That  committee  in 
turn  is  tributary  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Relief  Com- 
mittee, of  which  ex  - Governor 
Morton  is  chairman.  All  these 
various  Red  Cross  relief  commit- 
tees and  their  auxiliaries  are  in- 
tended to  supplement  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Society,  of 
which  the  best-known  officer  is 
Miss  Clara  Barton. 

The  Philadelphia  work  of  the 
same  sort  is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National 
Relief  Commission.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  unite  this  commission 
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with  the  New  York  Red  Cross  organization,  but  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  commission  determined  on  May  10 
that  the  combination  was  inexpedient.  The  Philadelphia 
organization  lias  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
country  saying  that  its  purposes  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions  of  the  civil  war, 
and  inviting  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  treasurer  of  the  commission  at  Phila- 
delphia is  George  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Drexel  & Company. 

So  far  as  at  present  appears  in  these  parts,  these  two 
organizations— the  American  National  Red  Cross  Relief 
Commission, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Commission. with  headquarters  in  Philadel- 
phia— are  likely  to  be  the  chief  centres  of  the  relief-work 
of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  in  many  communities  which  have  sent  vol- 
unteers to  the  front  have  sprung  up  associations  whose 
object  is  to  look  after  the  families  of  soldiers  who  have 
gone  to  the  war,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer. 
These  societies  have  the  present  advantage  of  having 
their  work  ready  to  hand. 

When  the  women  of  the  country  fairly  get  at  the  war 
wc  shall  begin  to  realize  that  there  is  something  out  of 
common  going  on,  and  something  more  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  do  than  to  read  the  newspapers,  dis- 
cuss strategy,  and  wonder  whether  Samson  will  ever  catch 
up  with  the  Philistines.  E.  8.  Martin. 


BLANCO’S  INDUSTRY. 

[SpKCIAI.  CoRRESPONDKNCK  OF  “IFaRPKR’s  WkEKI.T.”] 

Kk.y  Wkht,  Florida,  May  SO,  ISOS. 

I have  just  returned  from  Cuban  waters,  where  for  the 
past  week  I have  been  cruising  after  Sampson’s  fleet,  the 
Flying  Squadron,  or  anything,  in  fact,  that  would  stir 
the  blood  a hit  and  give  me  something  to  write  about. 
Even  the  appearance  of  that  elusive  Spanish  fleet  would 
have  been  pleasing,  despite  the  chance  of  its  taking  us 
in  tow.  I think  1 never  before  quite  realized  how  large 
a body  of  water  the  Caribbean  Sea  is. 

Except  for  lieing  held  up  several  times  by  one  or  an- 
other of  the  ever- watchful  Blockading  Squadron  ami  fill- 
ing the  role  of  target  for  a distant  impotent  fusillade  by 
some  Spanish  cavalry,  my  hunt  was  entirely  without  inci- 
dent. There  must  be  a sense  of  humor  in  the  Spanish 
nature  which  we  of  the  more  practical  Anglo-Saxon  tem- 
perament fail  to  appreciate.  The  troop  that  fired  on  us 
had  only  rifles,  and  we  were  at  least  a mile  off  shore.  Yet 
they  blazed  away  for  several  volleys.  Maybe  it  is  their 
way  of  showing  their  intrepidity. 

The  only  real  excitement,  of  the  week  was  furnished  by 
chase  of  a strange  war  ship,  which  proved  to  he  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  Geier.  Incidentally  it  developed  what  to  do. 
To  a landsman  it  seemed  decidedly  discourteous  on  the 
part  of  the  German  commander.  The  Geier  was  hull  down 
when  discovered,  and  going  fidl  speed  for  Havana;  not- 
withstanding that,  two  American  vessels  headed  straight 
for  her. 

She  slackened  not  her  pace  nor  displayed  signnl  until 
the  Mayflower,  after  several  miles’  steaming,  was  on  her 
lieam,  and  recognized  her  ns  the  cruiser  of  whose  intended 
visit  (to  take  German  refugees  out  of  Havana)  the  Block- 
ading Squadron  had  received  notice  a week  before. 

The  Ueier  repaid  America’s  courtesy  by  an  attempt  to 
sneak  through  our  fleet  like  a blockade-runner,  but,  hav- 
ing entered  the  lmrlior  of  Havana,  the  reports  of  heavy 
guns  rolling  out  to  us  over  the  water  told  of  Morro’s  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Grier's  salutation. 

Perhaps  the  ‘‘mailed  fist”  was  abroad,  hurrying  to 
preach  that  famous  doctrine.  There  has  been  nothing  of 
a stirring  nature  in  Cuban  waters  since  the  gallant  work 
oil  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast  and  off  Cardenas  on  the 
north.  Both  were  equally  courageous.  One  resulted  in 
cutting  two  or  three  cables  under  a galling  and  persistent 
fire  from  the  Spanish;  the  other  in  the  capture  of  a sig- 
nal-station ami  the  demolition  of  some  fortifications. 
At  Cienfuegos  the  Spanish  bullets  flew  wide  of  their 
mark,  and  it.  is  said  our  gunboats  killed  300  at  Car- 
denas. Ensign  Worth  Bagley  rode  to  his  death  on 
the  torpedo-boat  Wirutlow,  while  Ensign  Arthur  Willard 
achieved  glory  in  planting  the  first  American  flag 
on  Cuban  soil — death  for  one,  glorv  for  the  other,  and 
honor  for  both;  nor  is  the  honor  roll  complete  until  to 
it  have  been  added  the  names  of  the  Window’s  command- 


er and  crew,  and  those  of  the  Hudson's  officers  and 
crew  who  so  bravely  rescued  the  torpedo-boat  from 
certain  destruction.  One  needs  to  visit  that  riddled  little 
boat  here  in  dock  to  appreciate  the  unequal  battle  she 
waged,  with  her  ^-inch  body  and  1-pounders  against  the 
hidden  batteries  and  heavy  guns  of  Cardenas.  The  won- 
der is  she  rode  out  so  furious  a storm.  Lesson’s  arc 
dearly  bought,  but  often  they  are  worth  the  price.  No 
more  such  unequal  combats  will  be  deliberately  entered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Spaniards  have  made 
excellent  use  of  the  four  unmblested  weeks  we  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  them.  Every  fort  on  the  const  from 
Muriel  on  the  west  to  Cardenas  has  been  strengthened 
materially,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Havana.  To 
the  west  of  Havana,  and  all  within  two  to  three  miles 
of  Morro,  I counted  fourteen  shore  batteries,  twelve  of 
them  of  recent  construction.  To  the  east,  nnd  no  far- 
ther away,  are  the  two  large  Santa  Clara  batteries,  also 
considerably  enlarged.  Now  the  query  occurred  to  me 
the  oilier  day,  ns  I viewed  this  result  of  Spanish  industry 
under  an  American  protective  high  tariff,  that  if  the  accu- 
mulation of  ammunition  abonrd  the  ships  of  the  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  became  burdensome,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  wisely  expended  against  the  industry  in  daily 
evidence  on  the  immediate  east  and  west  sides  of  Havana, 
for  instance,  than  against  signal-houses  nnd  oilier  old 
houses  that  arc  not  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  nnd,  to 
descend  to  slang,  “cut  no  ice”  in  this  war? 

Our  army,  however,  need  not  he  disturbed  by  this  in- 
dustrial effort  of  the  Spaniards,  since  nil  the  batteries 
face  the  sea  and  are  quite  on  the  shore.  Indeed,  Blanco 
appenrs  to  have  directed  all  his  energy  nnd  the  contents 
of  Spain’s  Cuban  arsennl  to  const  fortifications.  Ap- 
parently he,  too,  with  the  war  correspondents,  has 
given  over  all  thought  of  our  army  moving.  In  ad- 
dition to  strengthening  the  fortifications,  Blanco  has  es- 
tablished a signal  system  from  Havana  to  Cardenas,  by 
which  means  the  troops  scattered  along  the  coast  can  be 
concentrated  at.  a threatened  point.  East  of  Cardenas  we 
conie  once  again  to  a condition  of  things  as  they  were  be- 
fore our  penceful  blockade  quickened  Spanish  industry. 
Here  ends  Blanco’s  signal  system  and  the  new  fortifica- 
tions; and  in  their  stead  nrc  the  Latin  siesta  and  the  wan- 
dering insurgent.  Those  who  seek  the  distinction  of  being 
pictured  and  exploited  can  here  attain  more  notoriety  with 
less  personal  discomfort  than  elsewhere. 

You  go  ashore;  you  meet  an  insurgent ; perhaps  miss 
a meal  or  two;  or  even  perchance  get  your  feet  wet;  but 
— you  “reach  the  insurgents!”  and  you  come  out  again  to 
the  coast,  and  behold!  you  are  a daring  adventurer,  the 
darling  of  the  sensational  press,  the  Poo-Ball  of  humble 
aspirations  and,  on  occasion,  privy  counsellor  to  the  gov- 
ernment. I think  I have  said  that  the  numlier  of  Spanish 
troops  in  Cuba  lias  been  persistently  underestimated,  and 
I wish  now  to  add  that  the  number  of  insurgents  has  been 
as  persistently  overestimated.  Captnin  Uorst’s  second 
expedition,  although  failing  of  its  initial  purpose,  demon- 
strated three  things  that  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  than  supplying  Cubans  with 
arms:  1.  That  an  effective  co-operation  of  insurgents  can- 
not lie  depended  on.  2.  That  landing  on  the  western  coast 
of  Cuba  is  not  so  easy  as  was  expected.  3.  The  imperative 
need  of  muzzling  the  press. 

It  is  too  bad  that  self-respecting,  discreet,  honorable! 
journalists  must  be  classed  with  sensation  mongers  nnd  I 
“yellow-news  fakirs,”  but  the  present  is  no  time  for  fine 
distinctions.  The  censorship  here  nnd  at  Tampa  wns  not  es- 
tablished soon  enough.  That  the  Spanish  fleet  gave  Samp- 
son the  slip  off  Martinique  there  is  no  doubt;  that  it  is  now 
caught  in  the  Caribbean  Sen,  however,  seems  equally  true. 
If  reports  may  lie  depended  upon,  the  Spanish  ships  of 
war  are  to-day  at  Santiago  de  Cuba;  and  with  Sampson 
making  east  along  the  north  side  of  Cuba,  with  Schley 
hauling  for  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  nnd 
the  Oregon  coming  up  from  the  south,  it  looks  as  if  the 
dnys  of  the  Spanish  fleet  were  numbered.  Apart  from  the 
ships  with  Sampson  nnd  Schley,  there  are  enough  left  at 
Key  West  nnd  vicinity  to  make  a sufficient  convoy  for  the 
troops  at  Tampa;  blit  although  there  are  now  thirteen 
transports  at  Port  Tampa  coaled  and  watered  nnd  ready 
for  the  men,  horstfs,  nnd  guns,  and  nine  other  transports 
have  within  the  last  few  (lays  come  in  here,  yet  there  is 
notone  chance  in  ten  thousand  tiie  invasion  of  Cuba  will 
be  ordered  until  that  Spanish  fleet  is  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  sea.  Caspar  Whitney. 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  .007.) 

The  battle-shin  Alabama  wns  launched  at  the  Cramps’ 
ship-yard,  Philadelphia,  at  12  50  p.m. 

A despatch  from  Gibraltar  stales  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
now  at  Cadiz,  consisting  of  n battle-ship,  four  armored 
cruisers,  four  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  three  torpedo-boats, 
is  ready  for  sen. 

Secretary  Long  announces  that  a cablegram  has  becu 
received  from  Captain  Clark,  commanding  the  Oregon , 
reporting  the  safe  nrrivnl  of  that  battle-ship  at  a port  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  addressing  the 
Junior  Constitutional  Club,  said  that  Mr.  Chnmberlain.  in 
his  speech  at  Birmingham  last  Friday,  renlly  meant  to 
ask,  not  for  an  Anglo-American,  but  for  an  Anglo  German 
alliance.  As  for  the  former,  he  declared,  he  sympathized 
with  that  idea  also,  but  to  him  it  seemed  premature.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  an  Associated  Press 
despatch  from  Friedrichsruh,  Germany,  quotes  Prince 
Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  closer  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions are  douhiless  feasible,  but  an  ulliunce  “ improbable 
and  unserviceable  to  lioth.”  Apparently  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can-German league  of  some  sort  would  be  a more  agreea- 
ble suggestion  to  lioth  Ixird  Beresford  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck; and  ns  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  is  certainly  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  said  what  he  meant,  though 
not  all  he  hnd  in  mind. 

Thursday,  May  10. — A despatch  from  Paris  to-day  says 
that  Scfior  Leon  y Castillo  declines  the  Foreign  Office 
portfolio  in  the  reconstructed  cabinet  of  Scfior  Sagasta, 
feeling  that  he  may  lie  more  useful  in  his  present  position 
as  ambassador  to  France  than  as  a member  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  makes  the  following  comment: 

Recent  evenlB,  especially  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham, 
have  opened  np  new  political  horianns.  Spanish  statesmen  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  a universal  conflagration,  wherein  Spain  would 
And  efficient  allies.  Their  eyes  naturally  turn  toward  France  and 
Russia.  Therefore  It  seems  important  that  Spain  should  tie  repre- 
sented at  Paris  by  an  ambassador  well  acquainted  with  tbe  tangled 
skein  of  Europeuu  diplomacy  and  y tersona  grata  to  tbe  French  gov- 
ernment. It  is  believed  that  Seilor  Leon  y Castillo  will  fullll  these 
conditions.  Hence  Sen  or  Sagasta's  hesitation  to  recall  bint. 

Admiral  Cervera’s  squadron  has  arrived  nt  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers  have  now 
been  mustered  into  the  United  Stales  army.  “ Better  raw 
material  for  a magnificent  army,’’ General  Miles  observes, 
“was  never  collected  together;  hut  more  than  that  is  re- 
quired for  effective  operations  in  a hostile  country  under 
adverse  climatic  conditions.  . . . The  army  is  not  now  in 
shape  for  the  invasion  of  Culm,  and  a great  deal  of  hard 
work  will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  put  in  proper  con- 
dition for  such  a campaign.” 

FYidag,  May  JO. — Despatch  from  Madrid  ; It  is  evident 
that  the  new  Spanish  cabinet  intends  to  push  the  cam- 
paign vigorously.  Despatch  from  Barcelona:  Between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  troops,  drawn  from  Catalonia, 
Andalusia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  are  embarking  here  for 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  latest  news  from  blockaded  Havana  (a  letter  for- 
warded ridVera  Cru/)  holds  attention  with  several  vivid 
sentences.  For  example:  “ New  intrenchments  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  more  heavy  artillery  has  been  mounted.” 
“ They  say  that  Havana  is  so  well  fortified  that  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men  will  lie  needed  to  reduce  the  place.” 
“Posted  on  the  corners  of  houses, all  over  the  town  one 
mny  see  ironical  notices  offering  women’s  garments  for 
sale  to  ‘the  men  who  are  abandoning  the  island  of 
Cuba.'”  “The  squadron  from  Spain  is  expected  at  al- 
most any  moment,  and  day  and  night  signals  are  ready  to 
guide  it  safely  into  the  harbor.” 

Saturday,  May  21. — Spain  was  looking  for  the  East  In- 
dies four  centuries  ago  when  she  found  the  West;  now’ 
we,  when  looking  after  the  West  Indies,  have  found  our 
problem  in  the  East.  General  Merritt  has  started  for  San 
Francisco  and  the  Philippines;  the  Monterey  has  been 
ordered  to  re-enforce  Admiral  Dewey.  Odd  if  the  East 
Indies,  which  lured  old  voyagers  to  the  discovery  of  our 
continent,  should  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a new  polic3\ 
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II —OUR  FIRST  DAY  OF  SPANISH  ROADS. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  being  a sort  of  Potsdam  or  Ver- 
sailles to  tlie  Spanish  aristocracy,  we  hastened  to 
get  away  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  had 
wasted  the  forenoon  in  learning  nothing  from  the 
cycling  chiefs  of  the  place,  but  still  had  ample  time  to 
reach  Tolosa  that  same  afternoon.  It  had  rained  the  previ- 
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ous  night,  but  having  been  assured  that  the  Basque  roads 
were  the  best  in  Spain,  we  looked  forward  hopefully  to 
the  next  stage.  The  mud,  however,  was  something  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Europe;  it  reached  entirely  across 
the  broad  road,  and  we  could  but  truudle  our  bikes  labori- 
ously ankle-deep  in  a clinging  mire.  There  was  a narrow 
sidewalk  on  one  side  of  the  road,  but  this  being  the  after- 
noon hour  for  the  promenade,  we  dared  not  risk  an  inva- 
sion of  it,  particularly  as  we  had  seen  some  gendarmes. 
Finally,  however,  the  limit  of  pedcstrianism  appeared  to 
have  been  reached,  for  the  citizens  of  San  Sebastian  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  and  I therefore  accosted  a well- 
dressed  gentleman: 

“ Pardon  me,  senor,  but  is  it  permitted  to  ride  one’s 
bicycle  on  the  sidewalk?” 

“ Why  not?  There  are  probably  no  more  gcudarmes 
out  in  this  direction.” 

His  reasons  would  not  have  been  conclusive  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  community,  but  they  satisfied  us  completely.  We 
met  no  more  policemen  that  day,  and  such  of  the  popula- 
tion as  we  passed  wished  us  good-evening,  and  evidently 
regarded  it  as  quite  natural  that  we  should  travel  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  our  condition.  Subsequently,  in 
Madrid,  where  I hiked  in  the  park  with  ladies  every  morn- 
ing, it  struck  me  most  agreeably  that  pedestrians  and 
cyclists  used  all  the  paths  in  common,  each  courteously 
regarding  the  other’s  comfort.  One  saw  no  scorching,  or 
rude  attempts  to  crowd  foot-passengers  out  of  the  way. 
Bells  were  never  sounded  needlessly  and  violently,  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  alarming 
timid  old  ladies.  The  Spaniard  is  decidedly  on  a higher 
plane  of  civilization,  in  so  far  as  street  etiquette  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  American  or  the  Englishman.  How  often 
have  I ploughed  along  in  the  mud  of  our  roads  while  at 
the  side  ran  a smooth  and  clean  sidewalk  wholly  unoc- 
cupied! Had  I ridden  on  that  walk,  my  tires  could  but 
have  improved  it,  while  in  the  event  of  meeting  foot-pas- 
sengers I would  of  course  have  dismounted  rather  than 
cause  them  inconvenience.  How  the  Spaniard  must  de- 
spise us  for  our  barbarous  manners! 

One  day,  in  Madrid, while  biking  on  the  sidewalk  of  the 
fashionable  promenade,  not  in  the  park,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  municipal  law,  a well-dressed  Spaniard  stopped 
us,  and  rnising  his  hat  courteously,  reminded  us  that  it 
was  against  the  law  to  ride  upon  the  walk  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  He  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
his  apparent  disposition  to  meddle  by  telling  us  that  he 
was  a member  of  the  city  government,  and  consequently 
compelled  to  notice  such  matters.  He  did  not  stop  us  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  us  inconvenience.  He  merely 
gave  to  us,  as  strangers,  a kindly  hint  that  might  save 
us  from  the  consequence  of  ignorance.  We  of  course 
thanked  the  courtly  hidalgo,  and  parted  with  mutual 
marks  of  friendship.  And  this  little  experience  made  me 
feel  that  New  York  might  become  a sweeter  abiding- 
place  to  the  casual  stranger  if  a certain  proportion  of  our 
police  force  were  to  be  sent  each  year,  at  the  city’s  ex- 
pense, to  learn  in  Spain  that  the  manners  of  the  Bowery 
aud  Limerick  are  not  the  only  ones  useful  in  every-day 
intercourse  with  the  free  people  of  a great  metropolis. 

We  punctured  a tire  on  the  way  to  Tolosa.  It  made 
some  sensation  at  the  time,  because  of  its  being  our  first, 
accident;  because  it  made  a noise  like  the  explosion  of 
a dynamite  bomb;  because  it  called  about  us  a large  pop 
illation  of  sympathizers,  who  thought  there  must  have 
been  bloodshed;  because,  that  population  grew  so  dense 
and  breathed  so  much  garlic  at  us  that  our  attention  was 
distracted  from  the  repair  work.  This  matter  of  puncture 
I dismiss  here  once  for  all,  as  these  little  notes  are  meant 
to  be  of  political  and  social  interest — not  a cycling  record 
made  up  of  mileage  and  mechanics.  One  reason  for  dis- 
missing this  subject  is  that  it  is  to  us  a- painful  one.  No 
day  passed  without  one  or  more  punctures  to  some  mem 
her  of  the  party.  It  was  always  an  easy  matter  with  a 
single-tube  American  tire  to  mend  the  ordinary  puncture 
in  five  minutes,  but  with  the  double  tube  it  was  more  com 
plicated. 

As  for  the  machines  of  my  two  companions,  they  reach- 
ed Madrid  so  much  battered  up  that  they  had  to  have 
each  anew  wheel  and  tire,  and  one  of  them  had  the  frame 
a bit  broken.  We  charitably  unscrewed  the  plates  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  American  makers,  partly  from  pa- 


triotic considerations,  and  partly  for  other  more  obvious 
reasons.  To  be  sure,  we  gave  our  bikes  such  tests  as  no 
bikes  ever  had  before.  Mine,  however,  stood  it  admi- 
rably. I take  some  pleasure  iu  stating  this,  because  in 
Europe  generally  there  is  a widespread  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican bicycles  are  too  light  for  rough  work. 

Our  road  to  Tolosa  was  mostly  heavy  mud,  and  when  at 
intervals  there  was  something  else,  it  was  a scatteration  of 
loose  broken  stone  that  was  almost  as  discour- 
aging. It  was  well  after  dark,  therefore,  when 
we  trundled  into  the  narrow  streets,  looking  for 
the  Fouda  Agucda.  A courteous  native  offered 
to  pilot  us,  and  stopped  before  a house  whose 
lower  story  appeared  to  be  the  workshop  of  a 
lithographer.  This  did  not  seem  just  the  thing, 
and  I expressed  my  feelings  to  this  effect.  But 
he  assured  me  it  was  all  right,  in  token  of  which 
he  shouted  up  the  stairs,  and  received  answers 
from  different  floors  of  a lofty  house.  Pretty 
soon  there  appeared  a woman  with  a baby  on 
one  arm  and  several  children  at  her  heels.  She 
^ 2 gave  us  a warm  welcome,  and  shouted  to  some 

VUc:  other  occupants  of  the  house,  who  soon  made 

their  appearance,  and  assured  us  that  this  was 
the  famous  fonda  of  Tolosa  where  the  sefiorcs 
of  the  Club  Yeloz  always  came  for  recreation. 
With  some  misgivings  we  asked  for  beds,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  a place  where  we  might 
store  our  muddy  bikes.  The  house  party  first 
escorted  us  in  a body  to  a workshop  iu  the 
rear  of  the  building,  where. between  lithographic 
presses,  we  were  invited  to  leave  our  machines. 
This  struck  us  ns  an  odd  stable  for  an  inn  much 
frequented  by  wheelmen,  but  I am  now  more 
hardened  to  surprises. 

\Ve  next  went  up  stairs— two  flights.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  appeared  to  dwell  several  fami- 
lies in  tenement-house  style,  half  iu  and  half  out  of  their 
rooms.  The  hotel  proper  therefore  commenced  only  with 
the  third  floor  of  the  house. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner  of  four  meat  courses,  and 
our  beds  were  good.  What  more  can  a reasonable  man 
want?  The  red  wine  of  the  country  went  free  with  the 
dinner;  and  the  bill  next  morning,  including  breakfast, 
was  five  peselas,  which,  at  the  then  current  rate  of  ex- 
change, made  sixty-five  cents  for  the  night.  And  all  this, 
be  it  remembered,  at  a town  within  easy  biking  distance 
of  the  most  fashionable  summer  resort  of  the  peninsula. 

The  oidy  other  guest  in  the  little  inn  was  a commercial 
traveller  from  Leipsic,  who  talked  Spanish  with  a pain- 
fully German  accent,  and  expressed  much  contempt  for 
the  industrial  apathy  of  the  countiy.  He  was  interested 
in  wood  pulp,  which  he  sold  to  the  paper-mills  of  Tolosa, 
but  told  us  that  though  this  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant paper-manufacturing  towns  of  Spain,  it  did  not  con- 
sume as  much  wood  ptdpas  one  single  house  in  England. 
As  a German,  he  deplored  also  the  absence  of  family  life 
here;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  preferred  living  in  a 
private  Spanish  family,  as  strangers  commonly  do  in  Ger- 
many. Our  Leipsic  friend  had  found  this  quite  out  of 
the  question  here,  and  felt  very  lonely  at  being  forced  to 
spend  his  evenings  in  this  fonda,  where,  he  said,  he  paid 
six  pesetas  a day. 

As  he  was  an  educated  man,  and  had  lived  much  in  the 
Country,  I tried  to  get  his  opinion  about  public  opinion 
in  Spain  touching  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  He  soon 
gave  me  my  answer — there  was  no  public  opinion  in  Spain 
excepting  about  the  bull-ring.  He  said,  contemptuously, 
that  the  Spaniard  cared  not  a snap  about  politics,  and 
would  scarcely  know  if  a war  should  break  out  to- 
morrow; that  he  was  never  consulted  iu  those  matters, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be. 

And  so  we  went  to  bed. 

III.— AMONGST  THE  BASQUES— A SPANISH  VIEW 
OF  CUBA. 

With  glorious  sunshine  overhead,  and  the  memory  of 
smiling  God-speeds  from  the  population  about  the  Fonda 
Agueda  in  Tolosa,  we  set  our  faces  towards  Vitoria,  anti 
arrived  there  the  same  night,  after  the  usual  proportion  of 
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punctures.  Our  night  at  Tolosa  had  taught  us  an  impor- 
tant lesson — that,  iu  Spain  at  least,  the  traveller  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  appearances.  We  had  been  taken 
to  an  inn  which,  to  our  American  understanding,  bore  the 
outward  marks  of  a disreputable  lodging-house  iu  the 
slums  of  New  York;  and  our  welcome  had  been  at  the 
hands  of  people  who  rather  encouraged  this  disheartening 
opinion.  We  accepted  our  fate  out  of  sheer  necessity,  for 
had  it  not  been  so  late  we  should  certainly  have  pushed 
on.  As  it  proved,  however,  we  passed  a most  clean  and 
comfortable  night,  and  paid  the  modest  bill  gratefully,  our 
consciences  pricking  us  the  while  for  having  cherished 
suspicions  at  the  outset. 

We  started  from  the  frontier  with  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  life  of  the  plain  people  of  the  way-side,  and  bound 
ourselves  to  spend  no  more  than  one  dollar  a day  for  all 
expenses.  We  could  have  done  it  for  less,  but  inclined  to 
the  more  generous  allowance  from  sheer  epicurean  weak- 
ness. We  had  to  spend  much  more  than  that,  of  course, 
iu  Madrid  and  the  big  towns.  Our  bicycle-repair  bill  was 
always  sure  to  be  a serious  item;  and  our  barytone  mem 
her  bought  church  lamps  and  savage  daggers  until  his 
bike  was  loaded  like  a Cossack  pony  returning  from  the 
war.  But,  outside  of  such  matters,  I have  the  testimony 
of  our  treasurer,  the  tenor,  that  we  never  spent  beyond 
our  dollar  a day,  so  long  as  we  lived,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country,  at  small  inns;  and  that  in  many  csises  we  could 
not  spend  even  so  much,  though  we  never  bargained  as  to 
price,  and  ordered  all  the  luxuries  the  respective  inns 
could  afford. 

Baedeker’s  guide-book  of  Spain  we  found  thoroughly 
reliable  for  the  usual  tourist  resorts;  but  of  course  it  could 
take  no  notice  of  the  many  villages  where  the  tired  cyclist 
wotdd  have  to  inquire  for  a night’s  lodging.  There  is  a 
great  need  of  a cyclist’s  hand-book  of  Spain,  on  the  plan 
of  that  published  by  the  Touring  Club  of  France.  In 
Madrid  I was  told  that  such  a work  was  in  contemplation 
by  the  Union  Velocipedica  Espanola,  which  is  the  L.  A.  W. 
of  Spain.  I had  the  honor  of  being  made  a member  of 
that  society  while  in  Madrid,  and  found  that  iu  large 
towns  the  discount  on  my  hotel  bill  paid  for  the  cost  of 
initiation  and  annual  dues  several  times  over. 

The  road  improved  as  the  mud  dried,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  way  to  Madrid  there  was  no  part  of  the  road  that  need 
have  discouraged  an  American  tourist.  Iu  wet  weather 
the  roads  are  very  muddy,  and  in  dry  weather  very  dusty; 
but  in  the  intermediate  stages  they  are  fairly  good  cycle 
tracks,  barring  the  times  when  the  government  goes 
through  the  forms  of  road-repairing,  which  means  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  with  sharply  pointed  pieces  of 
broken  rock,  each  one  threatening  a puncture.  We  were 
there  in  the  road -repairing  season — so  that  I am  drawing 
somewhat  on  my  imagination  for  a picture  of  the  Spanish 
i;oads  when  they  are  good  for  the  bike. 

It  is  a beautiful  country  all  the  way  to  Vitoria — tum- 
bling streams  through  fertile  valleys,  lofty  snow -clad 
mountains  in  the  distance,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on 
the  hill  sides,  creaking  ox-wagons  with  wheels  made  of 
one  solid  piece  of  wood,  ploughs  that  wrere  fashionable  in 
the  time  of  Pharaoh,  and  from  every  peasant  a salute  of 
“Adios,”  or  its  equivalent.  We  did  not  care  to  make  speed 
in  such  a beautiful  country  as  this,  and  so  we  did  not 
grumble  much  at  the  long  climbs  where  we  were  forced 
to  walk.  That  day  we  climbed  over  a mountain  pass  of- 
ficially stated  to  be  1740  feet  high,  but  there  was  a glori- 
ous coast  on  the  other  side,  aud  plenty  to  occupy  our 
minds  on  the  way  up. 

For  lunch  we  bought  a loaf  of  bread,  a litre  of  wine, 
and  a piece  of  raw  chocolate,  with  a few  peanuts  and 
oranges.  This  cost  us  a trifle  under  ten  cents  apiece,  and 
was  ample  for  our  purpose.  We  ate  it  stretched  cut  in 
the  sun  on  the  top  of  the  low  wall  protecting  the  road 
passengers  from  falling  over  the  bridge  into  a torrent  be- 
neath. ^ The  heavily  laden  donkeys  peered  curiously  at 
us  as  they  passed  by,  but  their  owners  looked  upon  it  as 
quite  natural  that  sensible  men  should  eat  their  lunch  by 
the  road-side,  whether  they  chose  to  carry  their  packs  on 
the  backs  of  asses  or  on  the  handle-bars  of  bicycles. 

The  further  we  penetrated  from  the  frontier,  the  more 
did  we  find  our  bikes  the  subject  of  wonder  to  the  mules 
and  asses.  Finally  we  reached  territory  where  no  bicycle 
had  probably  ever  been  before;  I refer  more  particularly 
to  the  savage  coast  line  on  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Alicante  and  Valencia,  where  the  people  still  look  like 
Moors  who  ruled  the  country  long  ago.  No  railway  has 
penetrated  to  that  coast,  and  until  the  irruption  of  our 
three  bikes  I doubt  if  the  people  there  had  ever  seen  so 
much  of  mechanism  at  any  one  time.  I surmise  this  be- 
cause whenever  we  came  upon  a mule  train  our  appear- 
ance produced  something  of  a panic.  We  made  every 
effort  to  give  notice  of  our  approach  by  voice  and  bell,  but 
this  could  not  prevent  the  beasts  of  burden  from  wheel- 
ing sharply,  and  frequently  spilling  the  rider,  whom  we 
ofien  caught  dozing.  We  did  not  do  all  this  mischief 
for  the  mere  fun  of  seeing  a “ circus”;  indeed,  we  were 
rather  apprehensive  lest  we  might  draw  down  upon  our- 
selves a vengeance  of  the  proverbial  Spanish  kind,  for  the 
blood  of  the  Moors  is  hot,  and  the  knife  is  a handy  tool. 
We  did  in  the  beginning  seek  to  mitigate  the  desolating 
character  of  our  incursion  by  dismounting  upon  sighting 
what  promised  a panic,  but  we  discovered,  with  some 
alarm,  that  the  act  of  dismounting  struck  mules  and  asses 
alike  as  more  uncanny  than  merely  keeping  normally  on 
our  way.  It  puzzles  me,  as  I pen  this  in  cold  blood,  to 
say  why  we  succeeded  in  getting  through  Spain  without 
a fight  of  some  sort  with  the  outraged  muleteers,  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  wayfaring  population.  It  may 
be  that  they  were  mostly  smugglers,  and  therefore  uneasy 
in  their  conscience  as  against  strangers,  who  might  prove  to 
be  inspectors  in  disguise.  It  may  be  that  we  owe  our  escape 
to  the  happy  habit  current  in  Spain  of  always  holding  the 
pack-animal  responsible  for  all  that  befalls;  and  therefore, 
before  the  muleteer  had  finished  flogging  his  innocent  beast 
for  shying,  we,  the  real  culprits,  were  well  out  of  reach. 
In  general,  however,  I am  satisfied  to  attribute  all  the 
good  that  befell  us  to  the  ineradicable  dignity'  and  cour- 
tesy of  the  Spanish  peasant.  We  tested  it  severely,  but  it 
has  come  out  triumphant. 

At  Vitoria  I was  so  fortunate  us  to  make  the  acquain*- 
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ance  of  a Spanish  gentleman  of  social  and  political  note 
who  was  an  olticer  in  the  Cycling  Club  of  that  town,  and 
offered  bis  services  to  us  in  the  objects  of  our  journey. 
He  took  us  to  see  the  headquarters  of  the  cycling  frater- 
nity, where  I counted  fifty  bicycles — nearly  all  English 
of  the  best  makes.  There  was  but  one  American,  three 
German,  and  not  half  a dozen  French.  Our  host  told  us 
that  the  Germans  were  very  energetic  in  pushing  thtir 
wares,  not  merely  bicycles,  but  all  oilier  tilings,  but  that 
they  did  not  put  such  good  work  into  them  as  the  Eng- 
lish. The  members  of  this  club  were  mainly  gentlemen 
of  social  position  and  property.  There  was  no  touring  in 
Spain,  I am  told,  but  the  bicycle  was  a fashionable  recre- 
ation for  short  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town. 

My  Spanish  friend  took  me  a walk  about  this  beautiful 
place,  particularly  interesting  because  lie  took  me  over 
the  battle-field  where  in  1813  the  French  were  defeated 
by  Wellington  so  decisively  as  practically  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Peninsular  war.  Napoleon  at  the  same  time  was 
marching  in  Germany  to  his  great  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
BIftcher  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of 
the  gigantic  combinations  attempted  by  that  monstrous- 
minded  man  in  the  days  when  bikes  and  railways  did  not 
exist,  and  even  common  roads  were  few  and  bad. 

Our  talk  passed  from  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington to  the  present  war  in  Cuba,  and  my  host  was 


of  Tommy  Atkins  in  London;  yet  a recent  military  attache 
in  Madrid,  who  served  in  the  American  civil  war,  assured 
me  that  the  Spanish  infantry  is  the  best  in  Europe — when 
properly  led.  Recent  events  in  Cuba  point  to  a distinct 
want  of  leadership,  if  this  opinion  is  to  be  accepted. 

I made  an  application  to  visit  the  barracks  of  the  ar- 
tillery, but  was  told  that  such  an  application  must  be 
made  to  the  military  governor  of  the  place — which  would 
have  been  too  formal  a matter  for  us.  My  host  next  took 
me  to  see  his  club,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one  floor 
in  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  town.  There  was  not 
much  to  suggest  a club  of  New  York  or  London;  it  seem- 
ed rather  like  the  waiting-rooms  of  n country  hotel,  or  a 
German  water-cure  establishment.  It  is  only  a gathering- 
place  for  members  who  drop  in  of  an  evening  to  gossip 
and  play  a game  of  cards.  There  are  500  members  to  this 
one,  and  two  more  clubs  equally  large,  if  not  so  select. 
This  particular  club  is  loyal  to  tlie  government,  and  is  the 
military  club  of  the  place  in  consequence.  Of  the  two 
other  clubs,  the  one  is  very  radical,  not  to  say  socialist; 
while  the  other  is  Carlist,  and  therefore  frankly  revolu- 
tionary. It  seemed,  in  contrast  to  Germany,  odd  to  And 
soldiers  and  civilians  associating  together  in  a common 
club;  and  still  more  strange  that  a government  with  so 
strong  a military  force  at  its  disposal  should  permit  the 
open  existence  of  political  societies  whose  programme  is 
revolution. 

My  friend  guessed  my  thoughts,  and  said,  sadly:  “Yes, 
it  is  all  wrong.  We  should  not  be  so  tolerant  towards 
revolution.  We  are  encouraging  civil  war.  Spain  has  too 
much  liberty.” 

I went  to  sleep  that  night  with  these  strange  words  in 
my  ears — words  which  must  sound  paradoxical  to  a 
Cuban:  “Spain  has  too  much  liberty." 
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offered  abundant  opportunity  for  a diatribe  against,  the 
United  Stales  in  harmony  with  the  jingoism  manifested 
by  the  Impartial  of  Madrid  and  other  organs  of  the  war 
party.  . But  he  showed  no  taste  whatever  for  war  or 
swagger.  His  words,  as  I noted  them  down  soon  after- 
wards in  my  memorandum-book,  were  substantially  these: 

“What  a sad  thing  is  this  Cuban  matter!  We  Span- 
iards cannot  conduct  such  a war  with  satisfaction,  for  the 
Cubans,  after  all.  are  they  not  fighting  for  liberty?  We 
are  very  much  discouraged  over  the  situation,  but  the 
government  dares  not  confess  its  failure.  I hear  that 
already  more  than  200,000  troops  have  gone  to  Cuba,  and 
more  than  30,000  are  in  hospital.  The  men  go  cheerfully, 
or  at  least  obediently,  to  their  hopeless  task,  for  so  far  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  troops  refusing  to  embark. 
But  it  is  a bad  business,  and  1 wish  we  could  close  it 
honorably.” 

I asked  him  how  he  regarded  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States.  He  answered,  to  my  surprise,  without  anger: 

“The  Yankee  government  has  not  acted  generously 
towards  us,  for  they  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
encourage  the  Cubans  and  prolong  the  war.  And  yet 
we  cannot  blame  them  altogether.  Cuba  is  so  close  to 
them  that  this  war  must  disturb  their  commerce  very 
much.” 

This  little  bit  of  a most  interesting  conversation  I repeat 
without  mentioning  names,  because  of  the  moderate  spirit 
manifested,  because  this  gentleman  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  Spaniard  of  property,  and  because  it  is 
the  lone  I have  met  with  almost  without  excep- 
tion when  talking  on  this  subject  with  men  of 
consequence  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  walk  led  us  past  the  new  barracks  of  the 
infantry,  and  I,  of  course,  expressed  curiosity  to 
go  in  and  take  a look  at  them.  My  friend  de- 
precated the  large  amount  of  money  being  spent 
on  barracks  when  so  many  loyal  Cubans  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
barracks  are  of  stone,  very  well  designed  for 
light  and  ventilation,  and  altogether  mnssivc 
ornaments  to  the  little  town.  The  workmen 
were  still  at  the  task  of  completion,  but  1 could 
already  form  some  notion  of  the  number  of  men 
that  could  be  housed  here.  Assuming  that  the 
men  were  bunked  one  on  top  of  the  other,  al- 
lowing bunlls  at  the  rate  of  four  to  each  of  the 
608  windows  of  the  two  buildings,  I made  out 
that  this  new  set  of  barracks  could  accommo- 
date about  2500  men  comfortably.  Before  the 
Cuban  war  the  garrison  of  Vitoria  was  4000 
men;  now  0 in  reduced  to  2000—  so  said  my 
friend,  wlio  appeared  well  posted.  Not  far  from 
this  we  passed  the  artillery  barracks,  aud  watch- 
ed a mule  mountain  battery  drilling  in  the  yard. 

One  misses  here  the  sharp,  energetic  manner  of 
the  Geiynan  drill-ground,  the  precision  iu  detail 


TIIE  FLYING  SQUADRON— TARGET 
PRACTICE. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  13,  1*93. 

The  order  that  took  Commodore  Schley’s  ships  out  of 
Hampton  Roads  this  afternoon  was  a blessed  relief  to 
officers  and  men  alike.  For  weeks  now  these  ships  have 
been  ready  for  battle.  From  Commodore  to  Jack-o’-the 
dust,  every  man  has  been  waiting  for  the  chance.  As 
the  days  went  by,  and  the  order  did  not  come,  the  nervous 
tension  grew  greater.  Then  there  occurred  on  the  ships 
that  which  enlisted  the  .sympathy  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  on-looker.  The  strain  on  nerves  grew  to  a 
point  where  ordinarily  one  might  look  for  trouble,  but 
not  a sign  of  giving  way  has  there  been,  and  not  a sign  of 
outward  complaint.  Surely  there  is  no  military  require- 
ment so  hard  to  bear  as  being  ready  and  having  to  wait, 
but  in  the  language  of  Commodore  Schley,  whose  posi- 
tion was  the  hardest  of  all,  that  “ought  not  to  form  the 
basis  of  complaint  to  trained  and  organized  forces,”  and 
his  officers  and  men  have  shown  that  they  believe  him. 

The  weeks  of  wailing  were  put  in  to  good  advantage. 
Every  day  increased  a little  bit  the  already  surprising 
efficiency  of  the  ships.  Most  of  this  time  was  put  in  at 
subcalibre  practice.  Thousands  of  rounds  were  fired, 
and  every  man  who  was  at  all  likely  to  be  called  on  for 
service  at  a gun  had  plenty  of  chance  to  practise  shooting 
thnt  gun.  Words  cannot  tell  the  deadly,  dreadful  accu- 
racy of  the  shooting.  To  believe  it  one  must  see  it.  But 
here  are  some  of  the  results.  At  1200  yards  subcalibre, 
equivalent  to  about  6000  yards  with  8 inch  rifles,  the  men 
on  the  Brooklyn  in  one  day  put  110  bullets  into  the  tar- 
get. The  largel  consisted  of  a small  keg.  in  one  end 
of  which  there  was  set  a staff  bearing  a red  flag  per- 
haps a foot  and  a half  square.  When  this  target  was 
brought  in  there  were  24  bullet  marks  iu  the  staff  alone. 
Such  shooting  as  that  in  actual  battle,  at  a distance  of 
2500  yards,  with  the  full  service  charge,  would  disable 
guns  as  regularly  and  easily  as  if  it  were  an  exhibition 
drill. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  the  American  sailor-men  to  shoot 
straight.  When  the  Neic  Orleans  came  into  Hampton 
Roads  on  Monday  morning,  almost  the  first  thing  Captain 
Folger  did,  after  letting  go  the  anchor,  was  to  put  out  a 
target  for  subcalibre  practice.  The  New  Orkans's  crew 
was  composed  partly  of  green  men.  and  even  the  experi- 
enced ones  had  hardly  had  time  to  become  familiar  with 
the  ship.  But  before  the  afternoon  was  half  over,  the  New 
Orkans  was  using  a target  put  out  by  the  Texas,  her  own 
having  been  shot  away. 

It  was  just  so  on  all  the  ships.  Each  man  in  each 
gun’s  crew  pegged  away  at  subcalibre  to  his  heart’s  con- 
tent. There  was  the  best  spirit  among  the  men,  and  a 
keen  but  friendly  rivalry  in  marksmanship.  They  worked 
faithfully  and  well,  and  all  the  time  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  get  an  opportunity  to  make  their  skill  tell  on 
some  Spanish  enemy.  They  were  preparing  to  “re- 
member the  Maine  ” in  terrible  fashion.  After  the  news 
of  Dew-ey’s  victory  was  received  fully,  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  wonderful  gunnery  was  the  great  factor  in 
its  amazing  completeness,  the  men  of  the  Flying  Squud- 
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ron  went  at  it  all  the  harder.  As  the  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  front  of  the  big  hotels  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  the  con 
slant  report  of  the  rifles  grew  to  be  one  of  the  accus- 
tomed and  uninteresting  events  of  the  day,  and  excited  no 
more  interest  on  the  shore.  But  now  that  the  ships  have 
sailed,  and  seem  likely  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  their 
practice,  those  who  saw  the  straight  shooting  here  will 
watch  the  more  eagerly  for  the  reports  of  the  action.  It 
will  be  hot  and  desperate  work  for  those  upon  whom 
Commodore  Schley’s  “ bullies”  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  “remember  the  Maine."  Oscar  Kino  Davis. 


THE  HAVANA  VOLUNTEERS. 

There  lately  has  been  considerable  reference  by  the 
press  of  this  country  to  the  Havana  volunteers.  Atten- 
tion has  also  been  directed  to  the  volunteers  by  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  General  Blanco  contemplated  their  dis- 
banding. That  this  last  rumor  is  true  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  volunteers  were  most  emphatic  in  their  de- 
mands for  its  denial,  both  from  the  Palace  at  Havana  and 
from  Madrid,  and  the  conciliatory  terms  in  which  the  de- 
nial was  made  were  flattering  to  all  of  the  eighty -six 
thousand  men  who  compose  this  force  in  Cuba. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  “Institnto  tie  Voluntaries  ” 
in  Cuba  is  the  representative  body  of  Spanish  ideas,  aspi- 
ration, and  policy.  They  are  all  natives  of  Spain,  and 
have  remained  in  their  American  colony  more  Spanish 
still  than  the  Spaniards  at  home.  They  do  not  admit 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  suppose  that  Cuba  should  not 
remain  forever  a Spanish  possession.  The  volunteers 
were  the  cherished  children  of  the  terrible  Weyler,  whom 
they  cherished  in  return,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
General  Blanco,  and  with  all  the  plans  of  autonomy  which 
he  tried  to  put  in  practice.  Their  organization  comprises, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports  from  Havana,  no 
less  than  86,631  men  and  15,165  horses,  divided  ns  follows; 
infantry,  2895  officers,  60,865  soldiers,  and  259  horses; 
cavalry.  1202  officers,  13  594  men  ; artillery.  293  officers. 
3830  soldiers,  and  105  horses;  military  engineers,  68  of 
fleers,  1373  men,  and  5 horses;  marine  infantry,  137 
officers,  and  2371  men.  The  expenses  for  the  support  of 
the  volunteer  corps  are  borne  by  the  chiefs  and  officers 
through  a monthly  assessment  fixed  by  themselves.  The 
public  treasury  contributes  only  $200,000  annually  for  the 
payment  of  quartermasters  and  other  officers  attached  to 
the  commissary  department. 

The  volunteers  were  responsible  for  the  murders  of  the 
Havana  students  in  1871,  as  well  as  for  the  executions  of 
many  civilians  during  the  ten-year  revolution.  In  this 
present  insurrection  they  have  not  been  active.  Inquiries 
on  this  score  brirfg  the  information  that  it  is  because  they 
preferred  their  home  pursuits  to  field  operations,  and  the 
government  did  not  drive  them  to  unwelcome  duties. 
To-day  each  volunteer  owns  his  arms,  which  he  keeps  in 
his  home,  so  it  has  been  impossible  for  Spain  to  surprise 
and  control  them  by  suddenly  taking  possession  of  armo- 
ries. Keeping  in  mind  that  the  disarming  of  this  vol- 
unteer corps  was  the  first  action  promised  by 
the  autonomist  party,  and  also  the  signal  failure 
of  this  measure,  it  is  then  interesting  to  hear 
that,  the  colonels  of  the  volunteers  were  in 
conference  with  General  Arolas.  This  Spanish 
general  communicated  to  the  colonels  his  desire 
that  the  volunteers  be  well  drilled  and  exer- 
cised in  the  manual  of  arms,  in  order  that  they 
be  at  any  time  prepared  to  render  able  and 
experienced  assistance  to  the  government.  It 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  these  expressions 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  leaders 
of -the  corps. 

The  ruling  fear  of  these  men, evidenced  by  the 
foregoing  statements,  seems  to  be  this:  they  are 
a power  within  the  state  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, as  they  are  to-day  more  numerous  than 
the  Spanish  army  of  occupation.  They  are 
opposed  to  all  the  measures  which  were  forced 
upon  the  Spanish  rulers  of  Cuba,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  time  will  sooner  or  later  come 
when  the  volunteers  will  revolt  against  every 
institution  in  the  island  — against  the  govern- 
ment, against  the  insurgents,  and  against  what- 
ever visible  representation  the  United  Stales 
may  have  in  Cuba  at  the  time.  They  are  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Harold  Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A WOMAN  SCORNED. 

A T nine  I was  at  the  door  of  the  dark  silent  house  by 

/\  the  Weiss  Thor.  I sounded  the  knocker  loudly, 
/ \_  and  with  the  end  of  the  reverberations  I heard  a 
foot  come  through  the  long  passages.  The  panel 
behind  slid  noiselessly  in  its  grooves,  and  I was  conscious 
that  a pair  of  eyes  looked  out  at  me. 

“You  are  the  servant  of  the  strange  Doctor?”  said  the 
voice  of  the  servitor,  Sir  Respectable. 

“That  I am.  as  by  this  time  you  may  have  seen!”  an- 
swered I,  for  I was  in  no  mood  of  mere  politeness.  I was 
venturing  my  life  in  the  house  of  the  enemy,  and  at  least 
it  would  be  no  hnrm  if  I put  a bold  face  on  the  matter. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  again  the  same  curious  per- 
fume was  wafted  down  the  passages — something  that  I 
had  never  felt  either  in  the  Wolfsberg  nor  yet  even  in  the 
women’s  chambers  of  the  Palace  of  Plassenburg. 

At  the  door  of  the  little  room  in  which  she  had  first,  re- 
ceived me  so  long  ago,  the  Lady  Ysolinde  was  waiting 
for  me. 

She  did  not  shut  the  door  till  Sir  Respectable  had  be- 
taken him  down  again  to  his  own  place.  Then  frankly 
and  undisguisedly  she  took  my  hand,  like  one  who  had 
come  tathe  end  of  make-believe. 

“ I knew  you  to-day  in  your  disguise,”  she  said;  “ it  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  might  deceive  all  save  a woman  who 
loves.  Ah,  you  start.  It  might  deceive  the  woman  you 
love,  but  not  the  woman  that  loves  you.  I am  not  the 
Princess  to-night  ; I am  Ysolinde,  the  Woman.  I have  no 
restraints,  no  conventions.no  laws.no  religions,  to-night, 
save  the  law  of  a woman’s  need  and  the  religion  of  a wo- 
man’s passion.” 

I stood  before  her,  not  knowing  what  to  sav. 

“Sit  down,”  she  said.  “It  is  a long  story;  and  yet  I 
will  not  weary  you,  Hugo— that  I promise  you." 

I made  answer  to  her,  still  standing  up:  “To-night, 
my  lady,  after  what  you  know,  you  will  uot  be  surprised 
that  I can  think  of  only  one  thing.  You  know  that  to- 
day— ” 

•“  I know,”  she  said,  cutting  me  short,  as  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  listen  to  that  which  I might  say  next — “I  know; 
I was  present  in  the  Judgment  Hall.” 

“Then,  being  Master  Gerard’s  daughter,  you  knew  the 
sentence  before  it  was  pronounced!”  1 said,  bitterly.  For 
I was  sure  that  her  father  did,  being  certain  as  that  I 
lived  that  the  paper  from  which  the  Duke  Otho  hnd  read 
had  been  penned  at  this  very  house  of  the  Weiss  Thor  in 
which  I now  stood. 

Ysolinde  reached  a slender  hand  to  me,  as  was  often  her 
wont  instead  of  speech. 

“ Be  patient  to- night, "she  said;  “ I am  trying  hard  to  do 
that  which  is  best— for  myself  first,  as  a woman  must  in  a 
woman’s  affairs,  but,  as  God  sees  me.  for  others  also.  You 
are  a man,  but  I pray  you  think  of  the  fight  I,  a lonely 
unloved  woman,  have  to  fight.” 

“Will  they  carry  out  the  terrible  sentence?”  said  I, 
eagerly.  For  I judged  that  she  must  be  in  her  father’s 
councils. 

“ Be  patient," she  said;  “ we  will  come  to  that  present- 
ly.” 

Ysolinde  sat  silent  awhile,  and  when  I would  have 
spoken  further  she  moved  her  hand  a little  impatiently 
aside  in  sign  that  I was  not  to  interrupt.  Yet  even  this 
was  not  done  in  her  old  imperious  manner,  but  rather 
sadly,  and  with  a certain  wistful  gentleness  which  went 
to  my  heart. 

When  she  spoke  again  it  was  in  the  same  even  voice  in 
which  she  had  formerly  told  my  fortune  in  that  very 
room. 

“ That  which  I have  to  say  to  you  is  a thing  strange — 
as  it  may  seem  unwomanly.  But  then  I did  not  ask  God 
to  make  me  a woman,  and  certainly  He  did  not  make  me 
as  other  women.  I have  never  had  a true  mate,  never 
won  the  love  which  God  owes  to  every  man  and  woman 
He  brings  into  the  world.  I have  never  had  so  sweet  a 
life  to  live  that  I cared  day  by  day  whether  I kept  it  or 
lost  it. 

“ Then  I met  you,  not  by  any  seeking  of  mine.  Next, 
equally  against  my  will,  I loved  you!  Nay,  do  not  start. 
It  is  as  well  to  put  the  matter  plainly.” 

“You  did  not  fere  me,”  said  I;  “you  were  but  kind  to 
me,  the  unworthy  son  of  the  Executioner  of  Thorn.  Out 
of  your  good  heart  you  did  it.” 

I acknowledge  that  I spoke  like  a paltering  knave,  but 
in  truth  I knew  not  what  to  say. 

“ I loved  you — yes,  and  I love  you!”  she  said,  as  though 
my  words  had  been  the  twittering  of  a bird  on  the  roof. 
“And  I am  not  ashamed.  There  was  no  reason  for  my 
folly — no  beauty,  no  desirableness  in  you.  But — I loved 
you.  Pass!  Let.  it  be.  We  will  begin  from  there.  You 
loved,  or  thought  you  loved,  a maid— your  playmate. 
Pshaw!  you  loved  her  not.  Or  not  as  I count  love.  I 
was  proud,  accustomed  to  command,  and  a Prince’s  wife. 
The  last  doubtless  should  have  held  me  apart.  Yet  my 
prinecssdoin  was  but  as  straw  bands  east  into  the  fire  to 
bind  tbc  flame.  As  for  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  you  were  in 
love  with  your  success,  your  future,  and  most  of  all  with 
your  confident,  insolent  self.” 

She  spoke  bitterly,  and  because  tbc  tiling  she  spoke  was 
partly  true.  I had  nothing  In  answer  her. 

“ Hiuro  Gottfried,”  she  said,  “ try  to  remember  if  when 
we  rode  to  Plassenburg  in  the  pleasant  weal  her  of  that  old 
spring  you  loved  this  girl  whom  now  you  love.” 

“Aye,”  said  I,  “ I loved  her  then,  even  as  I love  her 
now  ” 

“ V 


ie.”  she  answered — calmly , not  as  one  in  anger, 
who  makes  a necessary  curfi  ction , “ you  loved 
her  not.  You  were  ready  to  love  mi — glad  too  that  I 
should  love  you.  And  since  you  knew  not  then  of  my 
rank,  it  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  any  advancetm  nt  in 
Plassenbunr." 

I felt  again  the  great  disadvantage  I was  under  in  speak- 
ing to  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  1 never  had  a word  tw'-fiiy  Imt 
* Itcjam  in  II  a unit's  'Via  ki.v  No.  gUl. 
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she  could  put  three  to  it.  My  speeches  ever  sounded 
empty,  selfish,  vain,  beside  hers.  And  so  was  it  ever.  By 
deeds  alone  could  I vanquish  her,  and  perhaps  by  a certain 
dogged  masculine  persistence. 

“ Princess,”  I said  to  her,  “ you  have  asked  me  to  meet 
you  here.  It  is  not  of  the  past,  nor  of  likings,  imaginings, 
recriminations,  that  I must  speak.  My  love,  my  sister,  my 
playmate,  hound  to  me  by  a thousand  ancient  tenderness- 
es, lies  in  prison  in  this  city  of  Thorn,  under  sentence  of 
a cruel  death.  Will  you  help  me  to  release  her?  I think 
that  with  your  father,  and  therefore  with  you,  is  the  power 
to  open  her  prison  doors.” 

“And  what  is  there  then  for  me?"  cried  I lie  Lady  Yso- 
lindc,  instantly,  bending  her  head  forward,  her  emerald 
eyes  so  great  and  deep  that  their  shining  seemed  to  cover 
all  her  face  as  a wave  covers  a rock  at  Hood-tide. 

“ What  for  me?”  she  repeated,  in  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed. 

“For  you,”  said  I, “the  gladness  to  have  saved  an  in- 
nocent life.” 

“Tush!”  she  said,  with  a gesture  of  extravagant  con- 
tempt. "You  mistake:  I am  no  good-deeds-monger,  no 
give  my  bread  and  butter  to  the  next  beggar-woman.  1 
tell  you  I am  the  woman  who  came  first  out  of  the  womb 
of  Mother  Earth.  I wjll  yield  only  that  which  is  snatched 
from  me.  What  is  mine  is  more  mine  than  another’s,  be- 
cause I would  suffer,  dare,  sin,  defy  a world  of  men  and 
women,  in  order  to  keep  it,  to  possess  it.” 

“But,”  I answered,  “who  am  I that  so  great  a lady 
should  love  me?  What  am  I to  you,  Princess,  more  than 
another?” 

“ That  I know  not!”  she  answered,  swiftly.  “Only 
God  knows  that.  Perhaps  it  is  my  curse,  my  punish- 
ment. My  husband  is  a far  better,  truer,  nobler  man 
than  you,  Hugo.  I know  it;  but  what  of  that,  when  I 
love  him  not?  Love  goes  not  by  the  rungs  in  a step- 
ladder;  stands  not  with  the  most  noble  on  the  highest 
step;  is  not  bestowed,  like  the  rewards  in  a child’s  school, 
to  the  most  deserving.  I love  yon,  Hugo  Gottfried,  ii  is 
true.  But  I wish  a thousand  times  that  I did  not.  Nev- 
ertheless, I do!  Therefore  make  your  reckoning  with 
that,  and  put  aside  puling  shams  and  whimpering  subter- 
fuges.” 

This  set  me  all  on  edge,  and  I asked  a question: 

“ What,  then,  do  you  propose?  Where  shall  this  com- 
edy end?” 

“End!”  she  said — “end!  Aye.  of  course,  men  must 
ever  look  to  an  end.  Women  are  content  with  a continu- 
ance. That  you  should  love  me  and  keep  on  loving  me, 
that  is  all  I want !” 

“ Bui,"  I began,  “ I — ” 

“Ah.  do  not.  say  it!”  she  cried,  pitifully,  clasping  her 
hands  with  a certain  swift  appeal  in  her  voice — “do  not 
say  it!  For  God’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  innocent  blood,  do 
not  say  that  you  love  me  not!” 

She  paused  a moment,  and  grew  more  pensive  as  she 
looked  stilly  and  solemnly  at  me. 

“I  will  tell  you  the  end  that  I see;  only  be  pa- 
tient, and  answer  not  before  I have  done.  I have  seen  a 
vision;  thrice  have  I seen  it.  Karl  of  Plassenburg,  my 
husband,  shall  die.  I have  seen  the  black  cloak  thrice 
envelop  him  It  is  the  sign.  No  man  hath  ever  escaped 
that  omen— aye,  and  if  I choose,  it  shall  wrap  him  about 
speedily.  More;  I have  seen  you  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Plassenburg  and  of  the  Mark  with  a Princess  by  your 
side.  It  is  not  only  my  fancy.  Even  as  in  the  old  time 
I read  your  present  fortune,  so,  for  good  or  ill,  this  thing 
also  is  coming  to  you.” 

She  never  took  her  eyes  from  my  face. 

“Now  listen  well  and  speak  slowly.  The  Princedom 
and  the  power  shall  both  full  to  me  when  my  husband 
dies.  There  are  none  other  hands  capable.  So  also  is  it 
arranged  in  his  will.  Here  she  broke  off  suddenly,  as. 
with  a gesture  of  infinite  surrender,  she  thrust  out  her 
white  hands  towards  me — “here  is  my  kingdom  and  me. 
Take  us  both,  for  we  are  yours — yours- — yours!” 

I took  her  hands  gently  in  mine  and  kissed  them. 

“Lady,  Lady  Ysolinde,”  I said,  “you  honor  me;  you 
overwhelm  me.  I know  not  what  to  say.  But  think!  The 
Prince  is  well,  full  of  health  and  the  hope  of  years.  This 
thought  of  yours  is  but  a vision,  a delusion — bow  can  we 
speak  of  the  tiling  that  is  not?" 

“ I wail  your  answer,”  she  said,  leaving  her  bands  still 
in  mine;  but  now  as  it.  were  on  sufferance.  Then,  indeed, 

I was  torn  between  tbc  love  that  I bad  in  my  heart  for 
my  dear  and  the  need  of  pleasing  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  be- 
tween the  truth  and  my  desire  to  save  Helene.  Almost 
it  was  in  my  heart  to  declare  that  I loved  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde, and  to  promise  that  I should  do  all  that  she  asked. 
But  though,  when  need  was,  I have  lied  back  and  fmtli 
in  my  time  and  thought  no  shame,  something  stuck  in 
my  throat  now.  and  I felt  that  if  I denied  my  love,  who 
lay  prison-hound  that  night,  I should  never  come  within 
Hu*  mercy  of  God,  hut  he  forever  alien  and  outcast  from 
any  commonwealth  of  honorable  men. 

“ I cannot,  Lady  Ysolinde,"  I answered  at  last.  “The 
love  of  the  little  maid  hath  so  grown  into  my  heart  that  I 
cannot  root  it  out  at  a word.  It  is  here,  and  it  tills  all  my 

life!” 

Again  she  interrupted  me.  “See!”  she  said,  speaking 
eagerly;  “they  tell  me  this  your  Helene  is  an  angel  of 
mercy  to  the  sick.  She  will  he  content  to  give  her  life  to 
works  of  good  intent  among  the  poor.  This  cannot  he 
life  and  death  to  her,  as  it  is  to  me.  lief  love  is  not  as 
tin:  love  of  a woman  like  Ysolinde.  It  is  not  for  any  one 
man,  though  you  may  deceive  yourself  and  think  that 
it  will  lie  fixed  and  centred  on  you.  But  she  will  never 
love  you  as  I love  you.  See,  I would  kneel  to  you,  pray 
to  you  on  my  knees,  make  myself  a suppliant  — I.  Yso- 
linde, that  am  a princess.  With  you,  Hum*.  I have  no 
pride,  no  shame.  I would  take  your  love  by  violence,  as 
a man  surpriseth  and  taketb  the  heart  of  a maid.” 

She  was  now  all  trembling  and  distract,  her  lips  red,  her 
eyes  luurlit  her  It  unis  clasped  and  tn  milling 

“ Lady  Ysolinde,  I would  that  this  were  m>t  so,”  1 
began. 
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A quick  spasm  passed  over  her  free.  I think  it  came 
across  her  that  my  heart  was  wavering.  "God  knows 
that  I am  not  worth  all  this!” 

“Nay,”  she  said,  with  a kind  of  joy  in  her  voice  and  in 
her  eyes,  “ that  matters  not.  Ysolinde  of  Plassenburg  is 
as  a child  that  must  have  its  toy  or  die.  Worthiness  has 
no  more  to  do  with  love  than  creeds  and  dogmas.  Love 
me— Hugo— love  me  even  a little.  Put  me  hot  away.  I 
will  be  so  true,  so  willing.  I will  run  your  errands 'wait 
on  you.  stand  behind  you  in  battle,  in  council  lead  you  to 
fame  and  great  glory.  For  you,  Hugo,  I will  watch  the 
faces  of  others,  detect  your  enemies,  mark  the  failing  favor 
of  your  friends.  What  heart  so  strong,  what  eye  so  keen, 
as  mine?  For  the  greater  the  love,  the  sharper  the  eye  to 
mark,  prevent,  countermine.  Ami  this  maid,  so  cold  and 
iev,  so  full  of  good  works  and  the  abounding  fame  of 
saintliness — let  her  live  for  the  healing  of  the  people,  for 
love  of  God  ami  man  both,  an  it  liketli  her.  She  shall 
be  abbess  of  our  greatest  convent.  She  sliali  indeed  be 
the  Saint  Helene  of  the  North.  I will  save  her  from 
death  and  give  her  refuge.  1 promise  it.  I have  the 
power  in  my  hands.  Only  do  you.  Hugo  Gottfried,  give 
me  your  love,  your  life,  your  passion !” 

Siie  was  standing  before  me  now,  and  had  her  arms 
about  my  neck.  Iicr  eyes  looked  directly  up  into  mine, 
and  wheJher  they  were  the  eyes  of  an  angel  or  of  a tempt- 
ing fiend  1 could  not  tell.  Very  lovely,  at  any  rate,  they 
were,  and  might  have  tempted  even  Saint  Anthony  to  sin. 

“ Ysolinde,”  I said,  " it  is  small  wonder  thnt  I ani  strong- 
ly moved;  you  have  offered  me  great  tilings  to-night,  "i 
feel  my  heart  very  humble  and  unworthy.  I deserve  not 
your  love.  I am  but  a man.  a soldier,  dull  and  slow 
Were  it  not  for  a man  and  a woman  it  should  be  as  yob 
say.  But  Karl  of  Plassenburg  is  my  good  master,  my 
loyal  friend.  Helene  is  my  true  love.  I beseech  yon 
put  this  thought  from  you.  dear  lady,  and  be  once  more 
my  true  Princess,  I your  liege  subject— faithful,  full  of 
reverence  and  devotii  n,  till  life  shall  end.” 

As  I spoke  she  drew  herself  away  from  me.  My  hand 
had  unconsciously  rested  on  her  hair,  for  at  first  she  had 
leaned  her  head  towards  me.  When  I hnd  finished  she 
took  my  hand  by  the  wrist  and  gripped  it  as  if  she  would 
choke  a snake.  I knew  that  our  interview  was  at  an  end. 

“Go!”  she  commanded,  pointing  to  the  door.  “One  day 
you  shall  know  how  precious  is  the  love  you  have  so 
lightly  east  aside.  In  a dark,  dread  hour  you,  Hugo 
Gottfried,  shall  sue  as  a suppliant.  And  I shall  deny  you. 
There  shall  come  a dav  when  you  shall  abase  yourself 
even  as  you  have  seen  Ysolinde  the  Princess  abase  herself 
to  Hugo,  die  son  of  the  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark.  Go, 

I tell  you!  Go,  ere  I slay  you  with  my  knife!” 

And  she  Hashed  a keen  blade  from  some  recess  of  her 
silken  serpentine  dress. 

“ My  lady,  hear  me.”  I pleaded;  “out  of  the  depths  of 
my  heart  I protest  to  you—” 

“Bah!”  she  cried,  with  a sudden  uprising  of  tigerish 
fierceness  in  her  eyes,  quick  as  the  glitter  of  her  steel. 
“Go,  I tell  you,  ere  I he  tempted  to  strike  you.  Your 
hurt!  Why,  man,  there  is  nothing  in  your  heart  but 
empty  words  out  of  monks’  copy-books,  and  proverbs  dry 
and  rotten  as  last  year’s  back  leaves.  Ye  have  seen  me 
aliased.  By  the  lords  of  hell,  1 will  abase  you.  Execu- 
tioner’s son.  Aye.  and  you  yourself,  Hugo  Gottfried, 
shall  work  out  in  flowing  blood  and  bitter  tears  the  doom 
of  the  pale  trembling  irirl  for  whom  you  have  rejected 
and  despised  Ysolinde,  Princess  of  Plassenburg.” 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

TIIK  REI)  AXE  DIES  STANDING  Cl*. 

How  I stumbled  down  the  stairs  and  found  myself  out- 
side the  bouse  in  I lie  Weiss  Thor  I do  not  know.  Wheth- 
er the  servitor.  Sir  Respectable,  showed  me  out  or  not  has 
quite  passed  from  me.  I only  remember  that  I found 
myself  waiting  outside  the  gate  of  Bishop  Peter’s  palace, 
ringing  at  a bell,  which  sounded  ghostly,  tinkling  like  a 
cracked  kettle  behind  the  door. 

The  lattice  clicked,  and  a face  peeped  out.  ' 

"Get  hence,  night-raker!"  cried  a voice.  “Wherefore 
do  you  coine  here  so  imtimcously,  profaning  the  holy  quiet 
of  our  minster  dose?" 

“There  was  no  very  holy  calm  in  the  kitchen  t’other 
night,  Peter  Swinehcnd!"  said  I,  my  wits  coming  hack  to 
me  at  the  familiar  sound. 

“Ha,  Sir  Blackamoor, ’tis  yon;  surely  your  face  has 
grown  strangely  white,  or  are ’my  eyes  serving  me  foully 
in  the  torch-light?” 

Instinctively  I covered  as  much  of  mv  face  as  I could 
with  my  cloak’s  cape,  for  indeed  I had  washed  it  ere  I 
went  forth  to  see  the  Lady  Ysolinde. 

“’Tis  that  you  have  slipped  too  much  of  the  Rhenish 
down  thy  gullet,  old  comrade,”  said  I,  slapping  Peter  on 
the  back,  and  getting  before  him  so  that  he  might  remark 
nothing  more. 

At  that,  being  well  pleased  with  my  calling  him  com- 
rade, lie  lighted  me  cordially  to  my  chamber,  and  there 
left  me  to  the  sleepless  meditation  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  great  quietness  in  the  city  of 
Thorn.  An  uneasy,  sultry  pause  of  silence  brooded  over 
the  city.  Men’s  heads  showed  a moment  at  door  and 
window,  looked  furtively  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
then  vanished  again  within.  Plots  were  being  hatched 
and  plans  laid  in  Thorn;  yet  while  there  was  the  lower- 
ing silence  in  the  city,  the  Wolfsberg  hummed  gayly  like 
a hive.  Once  I went  up  that  way  to  see  if  I could  win 
any  news  of  my  father.  But  this  day  the  door  into  the 
Red  Tower  stood  closed,  nor  would  any  w ithin  open  for 
all  my  knocking.  So  perforce  I had  to  return  unsatis- 
fied. I went  several  times  to  the  Weiss  Thor  to  spy  the 
horizon  round  lor  the  troops  of  Plassenburg.  l.utonly 
tbc  gray  plain  of  the  Mark  stretched  itself  out,  so  far  as 
the  eye  could  peuetiaii — hardly  a recking  chimney  to  be 
seen,  or  any  token  of  the  pleasant  rustic  life  of  man,  such 
as  in  my  youth  I remembered  to  have  seen  from  the  Red 
l ower.  Beneath  me  the  city  of  Timm  lay  grimly,  like  a 
beast  of  prey  which  lias  eaten  all  its  neighbors,  and  must 
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now  die  of  starvation  because  there  are  no  more  to  de- 
vour. 

The  day  passed  on  feet  that  crept  like  those  of  a tor- 
toise, the  sullen  minutes  dragging  by,  leadcn-clogged  and 
tardy.  But  the  eveuing  came  at  last.  And  \Vitli  it, 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Bisiiop’s  quadrangle,  and  in- 
terrupting my  long  talk  with  Dessauer,  lo!  a messenger, 
hot-foot  fr  in  the  c;.stle. 

“To  the  learned  Doctor  and  his  servant,  Gottfried 
Gottfried  in  death’s  utmost  extremities  sends  greeting, 
and  desires  greatly  to  have  speech  with  them.” 

My  father's  message  in  the  hour  where  he  had  seen  so 
many!  Yet  I was  but  little  surprised.  There  was  no 
wonder  in  the  fact,  save  the  wonder  that  it  should  all 
seem  so  natural.  Dessauer  rose  quickly. 

“ I will  go  with  you,”  he  said;  “it  will  be  safer.  For 
I can  keep  the  door  while  you  speak  with  your  father.” 

So,  without  further  word,  we  followed  the  messenger 
up  the  long,  narrow,  wooden-gabled  street,  and  heard  the 
folk  muttering  gloomily  in  the  darkness  withiu,  or  talking 
softly  in  the  russet  glow  of  their  hearth  fires.  For  there 
were  but  few  candles  lighted  in  Thorn  that  night.  And  I 
wondered  how  near  or  how  far  from  us  the  men  of  Plas- 
seuburg  might  be  encamping,  and  thrilled  to  think  that 
any  moment  a spy  might  ride  in  to  warn  Duke  Olho  of 
the  near  approach  of  his  foe. 

But  so  far  all  was  quiet  at  the  Red  Tower.  The  wicket 
g ate  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  was  open,  and  we  passed  in 
without  difficulty.  As  I mounted  the  stairs  I heard  the 
key  turn  behind  us.  Obviously,  therefore,  we  were  ex- 
pected. The  gate  of  the  Red  Tower  had  been  left  open 
for  our  entrance.  And  so  soon  as  the  birds  were  in  the 
snare  it  was  shut,  and  the  silly  goslings  trapped. 

We  climbed  up  and  up  the  dark  stairs,  till  we  came  to 
the  door  of  my  father’s  garret.  I pushed  it  open  without 
knocking  and  entered. 

“ The  most  learned  the  Doctor  Schmidt,”  I announced, 
lest  there  should  be  some  stranger  in  the  room.  And  in- 
dued my  precaution  was  necessary  enough.  For  from 
my  father’s  bed -head,  disengaging  himself  reluctantly, 
like  a disturbed  vulture  flapping  up  from  the  side  of  a 
dying  steer,  Friar  Laurence  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
folding  his  robe  about  him,  stalked  to  the  door  without  a 
word  to  either  of  us.  I stood  holding  the  edge  of  it  till 
1 had  watched  hi...  "ell  down  the  stairs.  Then  Dessauer 
relieved  me  at  the  stair-head  as  1 went  to  approach  my 
father. 

J saw  a change  in  him,  very  starth.  >ed,  to  see. 
•In  the  uttermost  « xtremity  ” he  was,  indev  ghastly 

jml  1 oF ov e f:  face;  his  eyes  were  wild,  his  breath- 

ing both  quick f ^-^JjlTlie  tire  light  cast  flickering 
lights  over  his  face  nmfon  ,f  UU  lailk  flgyre 

under  the  sewflet  mantle  whin  over  him. 

One  corner  of  it  was  cast  aside,  as  ;f  I | 
and  I could  see  a thing  which  gave  me  a cold  cliilmNh^ 
marrow  of  my  spir 


lay  looking  at  the  ceiling,  his  lips  muttering  steadily, 
though  what  the  words  were  I could  not  hear. 

“Father,”  I said  at  last,  bending  over  him  gently,  “I 
have  come  to  sec  you.” 

lie  turned  to  me  as  if  suddenly  and  regretfully  sum- 
moned back  from  very  far  away.  It  was  a movement  I 
had  seen  in  many  dying  men.  He  looked  at  me,  a strange, 
luminous  comprehension  growing  in  his  eyes. 

“Hugo,"  he  said,  “you  have  come  home!  The  Little 
Playmate  has  come  home  too.  We  three  will  make  a 
merry  party  in  the  old  Red  Tower.  We  have  not  been 
all  together  for  so  long.  Lord  Christ,  but  I have  been 
much  alone!  Hugo,  why  did  you  leave  me  so  long?  Ah, 
well!  I do  not  blame  you,  my  son.  You  have  been  push- 
ing your  fortunes,  doubtless,  and  you  have,  so  they  tell 
me,  become  a great  man  in  Plassenburg.  And  the  little 
maid  is  a lady  of  honor,  and  very  fair  to  see.  But  now 
you  two  have  come  like  birds  homing  to  the  nest.” 

“ Yes,  father,”  I said  to  him,  “we  have  both  come 
home  to  you,  the  Little  Playmate  and  I.  And  now  you 
will  give  us  your  blessing.” 

“ The  Little  Playmate — say  rather  the  little  Princess,” 
he  cried,  cheerfully,  as,  with  the  air  of  one  who  brings 
good  tidings,  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then  he  pointed  to  a 
chair  on  which  a pillow  had  carelessly  been  flung.  “ Lit- 
tle maid,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  cushion  as  if  it  had 
been  Helene,  “ I am  glad  you  have  come  back  to  be  wed- 
ded to  mv  boy.  That  was  like  you.  1 ever  wished  it, 
indeed.  But  I never  expected  to  see  my  children  thus 
happy.  Yet  I always  knew'  you  and  Hugo  were  made 
for  one  another.  You  are  at  your  sewing,  little  maid. 
Well,  ’tis  natural.  I mind  me  when  my  own  love  sat 
making  dainties  of  just  such  delicate  wreathed  white- 
ness. ” 

He  paused ; and  then,  his  countenance  changing,  he 
looked  fearfully  and  fixedly  at  the. chair. 

“ But,  little  maid,  my  own  Helene,”  lie  cried,  in  a loud, 
gasping,  alarmed  tone,  “ what  is  this,  best  beloved?  Why, 
you  are  sewing  at  a shroud!  Surely  such  funeral  suits 
become  not  bridals.  A shroud— and  there  is  blood  upon 
it.  Put  it  (low'll— put  it  doicn,  I pray  you!” 

The  red  flames  on  the  tire  crackled  suddenly  up  about 
the  black  log,  and  cast  dancing  shadows  on  bis  face. 

“ Lie  down  and  rest,  dear  father,”  I said  softly  to  him; 
“ the  Little  Playmate  is  not  here.  I,  Hugo,  your  son,  am 
alone  beside  you.” 

“Hugo,”  lie  said,  passing  a lean  arm  about  me,  “my 
good  son,  my  brave  boy!  You  will  be  kind  to  the  little 
Princess.  She  loves  you.  There  is  no  man  so  beloved 
as  you  in  all  the  cily  of  Thorn.  Many  would  have  loved 
her  besides  Otho.  Ah,  but  I threw  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow there.  I threw  a Grand -Duke  out  of  a window! 
Ha!  1m!  it  was  the  bravest  jest!” 

He  laughed  a little,  as  at  a tale  that  will  bear  infinite 
repetition.  “I,  Gottfried  Gottfried,  threw  a proximate 
reigning  Prince  out  of  the  window.  How  Casimir  laughed ! 
^ — - • ,(j  weu  An(j  the  little  maid,  do  you 
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teringly  she  carried  the  Red  Axe?  The  little  one  took 
heart  that  night.  She  will  have  a happy  future,  1 know; 
so  blessed,  far  away  from  this  dark  damned  place  of 
the  Wolfsberg.  I am  ghul  she  is  not  here  to  see  me  die. 
That  is  a sight  for  men,  not  for  fair  young  loving  wo- 
men.” 

“Hush,  my  father,”  I said,  touching  his  dank  brow; 
“you  are  not  going  to  die.  You  will  yet  live  to  be  strong 
and  well — a man  among  men.” 

For  one  tells  these  tilings  to  dying  men.  And  they 
smile  and  pass  us  by,  amused  at  our  childish  ignorance, 
as  you  and  1 shall  one  day  do  to  others.  And  eveu  thus 
did  my  father. 

“Nay,  Hugo,  I am  sped,”  he  answered.  “This  night 
ends  all.  The  door  I have  oped  for  so  many  is  opening 
from  within  for  me.  God's  mercy  be  on  a sinful  man! 
Ere  the  light  of  to-morrow 's  dawn  the  Duke’s  Justicer 
mu.-t  face  the  Tribunal  that  has  no  assessor  and  no  court 
of  appeal.” 

He  threw  back  the  cloak  which  served  as  a mantle,  and 
crying,  “Give  me  your  hand,  Hugo!"  Gottfried  Gottfried 
staggered  to  his  feet. 

“ I will  die  standing  up,”  he  said,  bending  his  brows 
nnd  gazing  about  him  uncertainly.  He  pointed  to  the 
walls  of  the  garret.  The  fire  was  flickering  low,  but  still 
making  the  place  light  enough.  There,  beside  the  bed, 
was  the  Red  Axe,  with  its  shining  edge  undimmed,  lean- 
ing against  the  block.  There  across  it  was  the  crimson 
bar  mask,  which  was  nevermore  to  bind  his  eyes  as  he  did 
the  office  of  dread. 

“Do  you  see  them,  son  Hugo?”  he  cried,  leaning  heavi- 
ly on  my  shoulder  and  pointing  with  his  finger;  “they 
are  gibbering  at  me,  mowing,  processioning  by,  and  point- 
ing mockingly  at  me  I)o  you  hear  them  laughing? 
That  horrid  one  there  with  his  head  under  his  arm — 
laughing  as  if  there  were  no  God!  But  I am  not  afraid. 
Mercy  of  Jesu!  Hath  God  Himself  no  Justicer,  that  He 
should  punish  me  because  I have  fulfilled  my  charge.  I 
have  all  my  life  been  merciful,  ever  giving  the  blow  of 
mercy  first,  and  the  drop  of  stupefaction  before  the  Ex- 
treme Question.  Hence,  fiends!  Shapes  inhuman,  tor- 
ment me  not!  For  I was  merciful  to  you  and  never  struck 
twice.  I will  die  standing  up.  The  devil  shull  not  fright 
me,  nor  all  his  angels! 

“God  Himself  shall  not  fright  me!  I appeal  to  His 
judgment  throne!  Get  hence,  accusing  spirits!  I stand 
at  Csesar’s  judgment  seat.  Give  me  the  axe,  boy.  I will 
cut  down  the  evil;  1 will  spare  the  good.  Here  is  the  Red 
Axe.  my  son.  Take  it!  Strike  with  it  strong  and  well. 
Strike,  strike,  and  spare  not!" 

Tolteringly  he  handed  me  the  axe,  and  clasping  his 
hands,  lie  stood  looking  up. 

“G<»d!  God!”  he  cried.  “ I will  sec  my  Judge  face  to 
face;  I am  not  afraid!  I will  die  standing  up!" 

And  in  this  manner,  even  as  1 (ell  it.  died  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  a strong  man,  with  his  hands  clasped,  standing 
up  and  not  afraid.  And  these  arms  received  him,  us,  being 
dead,  he  fell  headlong. 
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GLADSTONE. 

BY  ARNOLD  WHITE. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  dead.  After  such  length  of  life,  it 
is  perhaps  possible  to  survey  his  career  and  achievements 
with  more  impartiality  and  historical  justice  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  he  been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
conflict  or  in  his  prime.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  finest  specimen  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  that  ever  lived, 
llis  soul  was  pure;  his  intellect  unequalled  ; his  bodily 
powers  phenomenal.  In  tin*  course  of  the  life  now  ended 
lie  became,  like  Peter  the  Great,  and  like  Napoleon  the 
Corsican,  a man  in  whom  were  incarnate  the  thoughts 
and  wills  of  millions  of  human  beings.  This  democratic 
force  was  centred  in  him,  and  he  in  it.  For  more  than 
two  generations  he  made  it  throb  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  incarnntion  of  the  modern  spirit,  the  embodiment  of 
freedom,  with  a passionate  love  for  justice  to  nations  ami 
classes  held  in  the  firm  stricture  of  despotism,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  left  his  mark  upon  the  nineteenth  century  as  no 
other  man  has  done.  Unlike  Peter  the  Great  or  Napo- 
leon, Mr.  Gladstone  complied,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  life,  with  the  moral  law.  Even  in  those  episodes  of 
his  career  wherein  he  has  been  most  bitterly  denounced, 
no  one  competent  of  forming  a just  judgment  of  Ids  mo- 
tives can  deny  that  he  possessed  nobility  of  aim.  I will 
give  an  example. 

As  events  have  turned  out,  the  English  surrender  of  the 
Transvaal  was  probably  unwise.  Certainly  it  produced 
in  England  the  bitterest  feeling  of  humiliation  and  na- 
tional wounded  pride — a feeling  in  which  I have  always 
shared. 

After  my  first  visit  to  South  Africa,  when  the  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  me  of  seeing  much  of  those  who  had 
suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  England,  this  feeling  of  shame 
and  indignation  was  redoubled.  Firmly  believing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  acted  wrongly  in  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal,  I returned  to  England  with  the  conviction  that 
his  South  African  policy  was  governed  by  motives  of  po- 
litical expediency.  It  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  I 
met  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a country  house,  on  Easter-Mon- 
day,  1888.  I shall  never  forget  the  first  serious  conversa- 
tion I had  with  him.  He  introduced  the  subject  by  refer- 
ring to  my  recent  visit  to  Africa.  Believing  that  an  op- 
portunity had  arisen  not  to  be  missed.  I said  to  him, 
speaking  in  the  interests  of  my  countrymen  and  country- 
women who  had  lost  their  all  by  reposing  faith  in  Eng- 
land's promise  that  the  British  flag  should  never  be 
hauled  down  so  long  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens,  “Sir, 
I think,  if  you  had  "been,  as  I have  been,  in  the  homes  of 
those  Englishmen  and  loyal  Dutch  Boers  who  have  been 
ruined  for  no  greater  fault  than  a foolish  confidence  in 
Great  Britain— I think  your  cabinet  would  not  have  sur- 
rendered the  Transvaal.” 

Taking  me  by  the  arm,  and  with  his  marvellous  onyx 
eyes  blazing  wilh  indignation,  he  gazed  out  of  the  window 
at  the  sky  and  the  budding  trees,  and  spoke  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  in  a low,  rich  voice.  He  raised  his  arm 
with  the  gesture  with  which  a lion  raises  his  paw,  and  I 
realized,  for  the  first  time,  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

What  he  said,  in  effect,  was  this  : “ We  have  given  back 
the  Transvaal  to  its  owners  because  it  was  acquired  from 
them  by  fraud.  A small  country,  a mean  country,  a coun- 
try less  sure  of  itself,  could  not  have  done  this  thing. 
Perhaps  England  alone,  with  her  eight  hundred  years  of 
history  behind  her,  could  have  dared  to  do  this  act.  To 
have  dime  it  shows  the  greatness,  not  the  smallness,  of 
England.  The  common  people  wished  it.  They  hate  in- 
justice; they  refuse  to  profit  by  fraud.  The  common 
people  are  always  right.  They  were  right  in  Macedonia; 
they  were  right  in  Judea;”  and  then  he  added,  with  a 
sweep  of  his  arm  so  vehement  that  I thought  he  was 
about  to  crush  me,  “ they  are  right  now.”  He  said  a great 
deal  more  on  the  subject,  to  which  I will  not  refer,  but  he 
burnt  in  upon  my  soul  the  conviction  that  it  required  less 
courage  to  destroy  the  Boers  than  to  face  the  hatred  and 
the  contumely  of  those  Englishmen  who  believed  that  the 
honor  of  their  country  hud  been  outraged. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  nevertheless,  did  not  convince  me  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  policy  he  had  adopted,  and  on  cool  reflec- 
tion afterwards  I detected  much  misty,  if  noble,  generality 
in  his  arguments.  However,  that  is’uot  in  quest  ion  at  the 
present  time.  What  I want  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
to  one  who  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Transvaal  retrocession,  Mr.  Gladstone  suc- 
ceeded, completely  and  generously,  in  convincing  him 
that  this  much-debated  act  was  an  act  of  courage,  not  an 
act  of  cowardice;  the  act  of  a great  man  who  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  nalional  Christianity,  not  the  act  of  a 
mere  politician  who  sought  to  derive  party  gain  from  the 
pusillanimous  betrayal  of  a proud  people. 

The  next  time  that  I encountered  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
over  a very  different  matter.  After  considerable  search- 
ings of  heart,  and  a few  weeks’  investigation  of  the  Irish 
question  in  Ireland,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it,  I could  not  do  better,  as 
a candidate  for  Parliament,  than  to  follow  my  Liberal 
friends,  whose  good  sense  and  patriotism  I had  then  no 
reason  to  doubt.  When  I stood  for  Mile-End,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1886,  I did  so  because  I was  interested  in  social  re- 
form, having  seen  a great  deal  of  the  misery  of  the  poorer 
English,  especially  those  who  were  inarticulate,  beenuse, 
being  voteless,  politicians  did  not  flatter,  consult,  or  please 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  helped  my  candidature. 
The  Grand  Old  Man  wrote  me  a valuable  letter  for  publi- 
cation. lent  me  his  carriage  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  herself  attended  one  of  my  political  meet- 
ings, and  brought  with  her  a written  message  from  her 
husband.  Although  this  had  a great  effect  on  the  electors, 
l was  defeated,  and  shall  never  forget  the  impression,  on 
the  night  of  my  defeat,  of  hearing  a hundred  thousand 
throats  in  the  Mile  End  road  singing  “God  save  the 
Queen."  as  though  the  result  of  the  election  was  the  defeat 
of  a rebel  by  a loyalist. 

Nearly  two  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  ejected  from  office,  and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had 
been  started,  I was  sorely  exercised  in  my  mind,  along 
with  thousands  of  others,  as  to  the  honesty  of  a device 
which  might  conduce  to  the  political  advanlageof  tin*  Lib- 
eral partv,  but  seemed  t<>  me  contrary  to  the  command- 
ment. ■'  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  I aceordinirly  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  day  after  a speech  of  his  in  which  he 
had,  to  my  horror,  condoned  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 
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told  him  of  my  thoughts.  I asked  him  if  he  was  not  too 
proud  to  profit  by  a plan  which  had  been  condemned  ns 
immoral  by  Rome,  and  denounced  by  all  good  men  ns 
eoutrary  to  every  principle  that  supports  the  foundations 
of  Society.  To  this  he  answered  in  a somewhat  passionate 
letter,  saying  that  any  communication  from  me  com- 
manded liis  sincere  respect,  but  evading  the  point  at  is- 
sue, only  speaking  of  his  age,  nnd  how  I had  little  con- 
ception of  the  labors  cast  upon  him.  I replied  that  this 
was  not  in  point,  but  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands looked  to  him  for  a conscience,  and  that  if  he  up- 
held or  condoned  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party  woidd  do  the  same ; that  this 
seemed  to  be  not  a question  of  political  expediency,  but 
of  conscience  nnd  of  moral  law,  and  I concluded  by  say- 
ing that  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Liberal  party  upon  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  I would 
rather  shake  the  dust  from  off  my  feet  and  court  the  ob- 
scurity of  political  death.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
sent  a reply,  fencing  with  the  question,  nnd  saying  that 
if  I would  examine  his  language  again,  I should  see  that 
it  was  marked  by  no  want  of  care.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  himself  brought  the  letter  to  my 
club,  and  left  it  with  strict  injunctions  to  the  hall  porter 
to  give  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I again  replied,  and 
said  that  I was  not  satisfied.  He  once  more  rejoined, 
again  delivering  his  own  letter.  Then  the  correspond- 
ence closed,  after  my  asking  and  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  publish  it  in  its  entirety.  Now  that  years  have 
elapsed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gone,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  saying  that  his  capacity  for  making  himself  hon- 
estly believe  that  which  he  wished  to  believe  was  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Of  his  wonderful  detachment  of  mind,  I will  give  an- 
other example.  On  July  27,  1893,  when. the  historic 
fight  between  the  Irish  and  the  Conservatives  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  before  order  was  restored  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Speaker,  and  while  every  one  was  con- 
vulsed with  excitement,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  to  the  back 
of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Every  one  believed  him  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  emotion.  This  was  not  the  case.  Meeting 
Sir  Edward  Reed,  one  of  our  great  naval  constructors,  he 
engaged  that  gentleman  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
the  stability  of  one  of  the  recently  launched  men-of-war. 
The  conversation  was  placidly  continued,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Speaker,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  to  explain  to  the  First  Commoner  of  England 
the  reason  why  the  House  had  misconducted  itself  like 
the  rowdy  Fourth  Form  of  a country  school.  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  burned  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
naval  architecture  while  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  was 
conducting  herself  like  a drunken  quean! 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  made  an  ideal  War  Minister  in 
any  conflict  with  a foreign  nation  in  which  he  believed 
that  moral  right  was  on  the  side  of  England.  And  yet  he 
hated  war  with  a depth  of  passionate  conviction  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  large  humanity  of  the  man.  The  real 
reason  why  English  Society  hated  “Mr.  G.”— ns  lie  was  al- 
ways called— 1 believe  arose  from  his  conception  of  the 
paramount  claims  of  humanity,  ns  opposed  to  the  nar- 
rower issqe  of  merely  national  or  local  interests.  The 
aristocracy  of  a country  is  necessarily  composed  of  those 
who  are  linked  wilh  the  prosperity  of  the  nalion.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  interests  of  morality.  Mr.  Gladstone  sur- 
rendered a province  without  fighting,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Transvaal,  or  attempted  to  disintegrate  the  empire  by 
handing  over  the  sister  island  to  a set  of  gentlemen  who, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  were  not  skilled  financiers,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a superfluity  of  this  world's  goods,  Society  was 
as  unwilling  as  unable  to  perceive  the  nobility  of  the  mo- 
tive that  underlay  the  great  man’s  action.  That  Society 
detested  and  dreaded  Mr.  Gladstone  every  one  who  met 
him  in  Society  between  the  years  1886  and  1893,  would 
lie  able  to  attest.  The  real  injury  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
flicted upon  his  countrymen  was  that  of  confusing  their 
minds  as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween black  and  white,  and  between  yes  and  no.  With 
his  vast  theological  experience  and  almost  superhuman 
intellect,  sedulously  cultivated  to  such  a point  that  the 
process  of  education  was  continued  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  was  able  to  perceive  differences  impercepti- 
ble to  ordinary  men  ; to  justify  paradoxes  with  a skill  de- 
nied to  less  subtle  intellects,  and  to  rival  the  ingenuity  of 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Vasquez,  and  other  lights  of  the  his- 
toric Order  of  Jesus. 

Of  all  men  of  the  Victorian  era,  nenry  Edward.  Cardi- 
nal Manning,  was  best  acquainted  with  the  theological 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character.  His  capacity  for  deli- 
cate refinements  of  language  was  often  referred  to  in 
conversations  I have  had  with  his  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Manning  believed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellect  to  be  more  re- 
markable for  subtlety  than  for  strength;  but  it  must  Ik* 
remembered  that  the  rarer  side  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind 
was  that  chiefly  exposed  to  the  late  Cardinal.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  extraordinary  Life  of  his  Eminence 
which  excited  so  much  attention  a few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
mind  was  its  many-sidedness.  To  those  w ho  take  a worm’s- 
eye  view  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  rnce,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a monument  of  inconsistency.  Foolish  consist- 
ency, however,  is  the  bugbear  of  a weak  mind.  There  is 
at  least  superficial  justification  for  belief  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s inconsistency.  He  began  ns  Tory  member  for 
Newark,  then  became  a moderate  Conservative,  lapsing 
into  Whiggcry  when  member  for  Oxford  University,  then 
assuming  the  Liberal  garb  as  member  for  Southwest  Lan- 
cashire, only  leaving  an  English  county  constituency  to 
become  Radical  member  for  Greenwich,  nnd  finally  slink- 
ing the  dust  of  England  from  off  his  political  feet  to  join 
the  Celtic  fringe,  he  ended  his  Parliamentary  days  ns 
home -rule  member  for  Midlothian,  finding  his  political 
associates  among  men  who  were  neither  morally  nor  in- 
tellectually worthy  of  him.  As  one  who  believes  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  inflicted 
indirect  but  almost  irreparable  mischief  upon  his  country, 
I can  only  record  my  conviction  that  in  each  successive 
change  of  political  view  Mr.  Gladstone  was  animated  by 
honest  conviction,  and  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  he  never  consciously  trilled  with  fact.  With  a mind 
capable  not  only  of  splitting  hairs,  but  of  dividing  them 
in  filaments  still  finer,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  revelled 
in  imperceptible  differences.  In  the  celebrated  discussion 
about  the  first  Nile  expedition,  Mr.  Gladstone  denied  in 


the  House  of  Commons  that  Gordon  in  Khartoum  was 
“hemmed  in,”  while  admitting  in  the  same  breath  that 
he  was  “ surrounded  ” by  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  Again, 
on  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  he  refused  to  admit  that  England  was  engaged 
in  “war,”  though  allowing  that  the  conflict  in  Egypt 
might  be  held  to  come  under  the  head  of  “ military  oper- 
ations.” Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
given,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  intellectual 
note  which  is  regarded  by  insular  Englishmen  as  Jesuit- 
ical. Pascal,  in  his  Lettres  Provinciales,  was  apparently 
addressing  himself  to  a Gladstone  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Delicate  yet  scathing  irony,  lightness  and  keen- 
ness of  thrust,  Socrutie  directness,  incisive  argument,  wed- 
ded to  perfect  grace  and  felicitj*  of  phrase  and  rare  dis- 
tinction of  style,  always  belonged  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  his 
best.  Although  master  of  the  weapon  of  grave  and  tem- 
perate irony,  Mr.  Gladstone  writhed  under  the  attacks  of 
men  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  Perhaps  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  that  his  sufferings  under  castigation  arose 
from  the  fact  that  only  too  often~  his  antagonists  had  truth 
on  their  side.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  the  target  of 
eloquent  and  sometimes  of  sublime  denunciation,  but  he 
never  appeared  to  surrender  the  absolute  conviction  that 
he  was  not  only  morally  and  logically  in  an  impregnable 
position,  but  that  Almighty  God  was  with  him  in  all  he 
undertook,  and  that  therefore  his  opponents  were  more 
than  sunk  in  political  error— they  were  guilty  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Most  High. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  omniscience  much  has 
been  written.  I had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  the 
subject  wilh  two  of  his  friends,  the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning.  On  two  or  three  occasions 
I have  heard  Lord  Tennyson  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
acquired  a reputation  for  universal  knowledge,  which,  if 
not  fictitious,  was  based  on  the  reverence  paid  by  those 
ignorant  of  a subject  to  one  able  to  discourse  freely  upon 
it.  For  example,  said  Lord  Tennyson:  “Mr.  Gladstone 
knows  little  about  either  china  or  horses.  To  a collector 
of  china  he  appears  to  have  the  most  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  equine  affairs.  To  china  maniacs,  however  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  pottery  of  all  ages,  he  seems  to  be 
a Homeric  scholar  past  compare.  Scholars,  however,  who 
had  passed  their  lives  in  studying  the  Homeric  Legend, 
and  were  steeped  in  Greek  lore  to  their  fingers’  ends,  pro- 
foundly believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversation  on 
Palissy-ware  or  old  Worcester,  on  Chinese  Sang  de  Bceuf 
or  on  old  Dresden,  contained  the  last  word  to  be  said  on 
those  subjects. 

During  the  whole  of  the  home-rule  controversy  Lord 
Tennyson’s  language  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
foreign  nnd  domestic  policy,  which  he  deemed  unpatriotic 
to  the  last  degree,  was  marked  by  vigorous  disapproval. 
In  fact,  I have  seldom  heard  one  great  man  speak  of  an- 
other with  the  directness  and  freedom  used  by  the  late 
Poet  Laureate  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  last 
public  utterance,  however,  more  accurately  represents 
his  real  feelings  ; “I  love  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  I hate  his 
policy.” 

After  a separation  of  some  years.  Lord  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  were  brought  together  at  the  house  of  a 
common  friend.  At  first  Lord  Tennyson  preserved  a more 
or  less  gloomy  silence,  but  as  dinner  progressed,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  witchery  of  conversation  which  has  ira- 
meshed  thousands  of  hearers  in  its  mysterious  power. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  two  “old  men  eloquent” 
fraternized,  recalled  old  times,  nnd  finally  parted  friends. 
On  retiring  to  bed  that  night,  Lord  Tennyson  said  to  his 
son,  in  a gruff  voice,  “ I am  sorry  I have  said  all  I have 
said  agaiust  the  fellow.”  “You  will  again,  father,”  was 
the  reply. 

Among  officials  and  subordinates  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the 
name  of  being  a warm  friend,  but  a bitter  and  unrelenting 
foe.  The  late  Lord  Rosmead,  better  known  as  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  perhaps  the  most  capable  and  experienced  of 
the  proconsuls  regularly  trained  in  the  English  colonial 
service,  has  often  expatiated  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  unrelenting  memory  of  those  who  were  so  un- 
fortunate ns  to  oppose  his  path.  Lord  Rosmead  himself 
considered  that  his  career  had  been  arrested  by  an  epi- 
sode of  the  kind.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  indisputable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a great  ruler  of  men,  although  per- 
haps not  wholly  gifted  with  the  quality  that  enables  great 
rulers  wisely  to  choose  their  instruments.  Being  a great 
man,  he  was  necessarily  constrained  to  be  what  smkller 
men  might  term  unscrupulous.  I do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ever  consciously  unscrupulous  ; but  the 
man  who  honestly  perceived  a wide  chasm  between  such 
terms  as  “hemmed  in”  and  “surrounded,”  and  who 
furthermore  convinced  himself  that  he  was  the  agent  of 
Almighty  God,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  consider 
himself  in  the  wrong  when  divergence  of  opinion  oc- 
curred with  a subordinate. 

In  personal  dealing  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quickly  roused. 
The  hawklike  features — which  induced  a witty  lady,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  to  describe  him  as  “a  sick  eagle” — 
became  more  strongly  marked,  his  voice  more  resonant,  his 
utterance  majestic,  and  the  magnificent  onyx  eyes  would 
flash  and  glow. 

In  general  society  perhaps  the  most  engaging  quality  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  his  old-world  courtesy  to  every  one.  It 
was  not  put  on  or  put  off.  It  was  invariable,  universal, 
and  consistent.  He  had  the  ceremonious  manner  of  the 
old  school.  Towards  intellectual  inferiors  his  manner  was 
deferential ; careless  observers  might  regard  his  humility 
ns  assumed,  or  even  as  hypocritical.  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen. Like  the  Puritans  of  old,  he  saw  the  hand  of  God 
in  all  the  events  of  life.  To  him  earthly  distinctions  ■were 
of  no  account.  Did  he  not  refuse  an  earldom  ? On  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  the  nobles  and  dignitaries,  he  looked 
down  with  contempt,  for  he  was  rich  in  a treasure  that 
thieves  cannot  break  through  nor  steal  ; he  was  eloquent 
in  a language  revealed  to  him  from  on  high  ; he  was  noble 
by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation  than  any  inscribed  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  priesthood  of  his  life  was 
conferred  by  the  imposition  of  a mightier  Hand  than  the 
successor  of  St.  Augustine.  Wilh  this  panoply  of  spirit- 
ual armor,  which  shut  him  off  from  the  large  majority  of 
prosperous  and  worldly  minds,  he  eagerly  sought  informa 
t ion  from  babes  and  sucklings.  Nevertheless,  lie  could  not 
bear  contradiction  ! 

Before  my  first  introduction  to  him  I remember  being 
told  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  be  surei 
not  to*  contradict  the  great  man.  The  consequence  of 
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tins  distaste  for  contradiction  was  that  Mr.  ' 
Gladstone,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
surrounded  only  by  tifth-rate  people.  His 
reliance  on  inferior,  and  not  always  in- 
genuous minds,  repeatedly  exposed  him  to 
iJiscoinliture  towards  the  close  of  liis  career. 

Tlie  well-known  Doppiug  incident  was  a case 
in  point. 

But  these  blemishes  could  not  interfere 
with  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  earnest 
piciy  of  his  daily  conduct.  Pure,  consist- 
ent, and  devoted,  his  long  life  remains  a 
legacy  of  example,  and  presents  an  immortal 
spectacle  of  integrity  to  his  race,  and  to  hu- 
manity at  large.  I cannot  do  better  in  this 
connection  Ilian  transcribe  the  letter  written 
by  him  to  the  hue  Prince  Albert  Victor  on 
the  attainment  of  his  majority.  The  Prince 
would  have  been  King  of  Englaud  but  for 
liis  untimely  death. 

H.wasd.s  C*irri.«,  Samar,  Y,  1<W5. 

Sir, — As  the.olde»t  among  the  confidential  servants 
oT  her  Majesty,  I cannot  allow  the  anniversary  to 
pass  without  a notice  which  will  to-morrow  bring 
your  Royal  Highness  to  full  age,  and  thus  mark  an 
important  epoch  iu  your  life.  The  hopes  and  inten- 
tions of  those  whose  lives  lie,  like  mine,  in  the  past, 
are  of  little  moment;  but  they  have  seen  much,  and 
what  they  have  seen  suggests  much  for  the  future. 
There  lies  before  your  Roynl  Highness  in  prospect 
the  occupation,  I trnst  at  a distant  date,  of  a throne, 
which,  to  me  at  least,  appears  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  world,  from  its  history  and  associations,  from  its 
legal  basis,  from  the  weight  of  the  cares  it  brings, 
from  the  loyal  love  of  the  people,  and  from  the  tin- 
paralleled  opportunities  it  gives,  in  so  many  ways 
and  in  so  many  regions,  of  doing  good  to  the  almost 
' countless  unmbers  whom  the  Almighty  has  placed  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  England. 

I fervently  desire  and  pray,  and  there  cannot  he  a 
more  animating  prayer,  that  your  Roynl  Highness 
may  ever  grow  in  the  principles  of  conduct,  and  may 
be  adorned  with  all  the  qualities,  which  correspond 
with  this  grent  nnd  noble  vocation. 

And,  sir,  if  sovereignty  has  been  relieved  by  onr 
modern  institutions  of  some  or  its  burdens,  it  still,  I 
believe,  reinnins  true  that  there  has  been  no  period  of 
the  world’s  history  at  which  successors  to  the  mon- 
archy could  more  efficaciously  contribute  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  a grent  historic  system,  dependent  even  more 
upon  love  than  upon  strength,  by  devotion  to  their 
duties,  and  by  a bright  example  to  the  country.  This 
result  we  have  happily  been  permitted  to  see,  and 
other  generations  will,  I trust,  witness  It  anew. 

Heartily  desiring  that  in  the  life  of  your  Roynl 
Highness  every  private  nnd  personal  may  be  joined 
with  every  public  blessing,  I have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, sir. 

Your  Royal  Highness’s  most  dntirul  nnd  faithful 
servant,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  detestation  of  the  Turk, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  flung  himself, 
when  over  seventy  years-of  age,  into  the 
agitation  against  Turkey,  cannot  he  ignored 
in  any  review  of  liis  life.  He  suddenly 
quitted  his  library,  forgot  the  studies  that 
illuminated  what  lie  believed  to  be  his  clos- 
ing years,  and  returned  to  the  political  arena 
with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  a thousand 
men  in  their  prime.  In  the  open  nir,  rain  or 
shine,  he  spoke  with  the  vigor  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
He  published  pamphlets;  the  horizon  was 
dark  with  liis  denunciations  of  the  Turk. 
He  pushed  aside  Lord  Hartington  from  his 
titular  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
he  won  to  his  standard  the  militant  Radi- 
cal element. 

By  the  Tories,  the  Whigs,  and  the  plu- 
tocratic Liberals,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  action  on 
[ the  Midlothian  campaign  was  attributed  to 
mere  'ambition.  It  was  nothiug  of  the 
kind.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  I believe 
l he  was  wrong,  but  I am  as  sure  as  I am  of 
I my  own  existence  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
I ns  purely  animated  by  a sense  of  duty  in 
I 1880  as  Henry  Lawrence  when  lie  laid  down 
f his  life  in  Fayrer’s  house  tit  Lucknow. 

I Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  passion  of  hu- 
manity. The  Sultanate  and  Pashadom  are 
founded  on  a bed-rock  of  inhumanity,  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  that  the  unit  of  the  nation 
is  the  family  ; the  mutual  love  of  father, 
mother,  nnd  children,  llie  purity  of  domes- 
tic life,  was  his  ideal.  The  Turk  is  a po- 
lygamist. a voluptuary,  a satyr.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whose  father  was  a slave-owner,  was 
himself  the  friend  of  freedom.  Slavery  is 
an  honored  institution  wherever  the  hoof 
of  the  Moslem  leaves  its  print.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a disciple  of  progress.  The  Yil- 
diz  Kiosk  is  the  incarnation  of  blind  re- 
action. 

Kut,  unless  I am  mistaken,  there  was  an- 
other and  a stronger  reason  which  dragged 
Air.  Gladstone  from  his  study  at  Hawarden. 
Decay  of  faith  is  a feature  of  our  times. 
European  Christianity  is  a byword,  and  is 
indistinguishable  in  many  particulars  from 
the  paganism  it  has  replaced.  Christian 

• inst  itutions  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  within 
the  arena  of  political  expediency.  In  default 
of  another  leader,  he  himself  summoned  to 
the  standard  of  Christianity  the  faithful  of 
nil  nations.  In  the  Turk  lie  saw  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  power  of  Antichrist.  The 

| advance  of  the  Moslem  meant  the  retrogres- 
sion of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Misrepresentation, 

1 contumely,  the  imputation  of  base  motives, 
I fell  from  oil  Mr.  Gladstone  like  rain  from 
the  granite  crags  of  the  Matterhorn.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  fray  more  completely 
crusader  than  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  in 
I the  M ddle  Ages.  It  revolted  his  soul  that 
V the  | ovinces  of  Christendom  should  he 
1 «stained  with  the  nameless  infamy  of  Turkish 

* tile  To  him  the  struggle  was  between 
| hris  and  Antichrist,  and  lie  ranged  himself 

tin  Lord’s  side.  This,  I auujanvinced,  is 
_ reason  for  Mr.  GjfTd s t7 atjlw; muT 


gence  from  private  life  in  1880,  but  we  may 
have  to  wait  for  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
the  truth  on  this  subject  is  accurately 
known. 


THE  NAVY’S  WEAPONS. 

The  weapons  of  the  United  States  navy 
are  conceded  to  he  the  equals,  and  in  many 
cases  the  superiors,  of  those  in  any  foreign 
service.  The  following  list  gives  the  types 
of  American  naval  ordnance,  with  the 

weights  of  t he  projectiles  fired: 

Calibre.  Weight  of  Projectile  (1U.). 

1 3-iuch HtHi 

12-inch 800 

10-inch 000 

8-inch 2?>U 

8-Inch 100 

6-lncli 00 

4-inch 33 

Some  of  the  6-inch,  and  all  of  lesser  cali- 

bres, are  rapid-tire  guns. 

The  powder  charges  are,  roughly,  about 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

The  smaller  guns  composing  the  second- 
ary batteries  are  one,  three,  six,  and  twelve 
pounders,  mostly  of  the  Hotchkiss  and 

Driggs- Schroeder  patterns.  The  machine- 
guns  are  of  several  patterns,  including  the 
Gatling.  Colt.  Hotchkiss,  Maxim,  and  Max- 
im-Nordenfeldt. 

The  small -arms  consist  of  the  modified 
Lee  magazine-rifle,  calibre  .236,  and  the  Colt 
revolver,  calibre  .38. 

The  projectiles  used  arc  shells  and  shrap- 
nel, the  former  being  of  two  varieties,  com- 
mon and  armor-piercing.  Common  shells  are 
of  east  steel,  and  nre  exploded  by  percussion 
fuses.  Armor-piercing  shells  are  of  highly 
tempered  6teel,  witli  specially  hardened 
heads,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  up  on 
contact  with  armor.  A small  nose-cap  is 
commonly  put  on  the  tip,  to  preserve  the 
latter  until  it  lias  entered  the  armor.  Ar- 
mor-piercing shells  have  no  fuses,  nnd  nre 
exploded  by  the  heat  engendered  by  the 
friction  of  piercing. 

Nickel -sheathed  bullets  are  used  in  the 
small-arm  rifle,  and  ordinary  lead  bullets  in 
the  revolver. 

Nearly  all  the  torpedoes  are  of  the  White- 
head  type,  carrying  150  pounds  of  guncotton, 
and  propelled  by  a gas-engine  within,  al- 
though there  are  a few  Howell  torpedoes, 
which  are  driven  through  the  water  by  a 
fly-wheel  rapidly  revolving.  Torpedoes  are 
launched  through  the  tubes  on  board  ship 
by  means  of  exploding  a small  charge  of 
powder. 

Sword  bayonets  nre  provided  for  the  rifles, 
and  cutlasses  are  still  in  use. 


A HINT  IN  TIME. 

Be  calm,  my  friends,  and  let  who  will  be 
frisky; 

Do  valiant  deeds — not  boast  them — all 
day  long. 

Avoid  tall  talk,  which  smacks  too  much  of 
whiskey, 

And  let  your  actions — not  your  words — 
be  strong. 

II.  L. 
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‘A  Malt  Extract  without  an  Imperfection” 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-fAJv.  ] 

A VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Infant  Health,”  sent  out  by  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  Proprietors 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
It  is  a valuable  book,  that  should  be  in  every 
home. — fAJv.] 

Ladies 
Angostur 
-fAJv.  1 

TheOr  iginal  A ngostur  a Bitters  is  manufactured 
by  C.  W.  A ubott  & Co.,  Baltimore.  Signature  on  label. 
-fAJv.]  


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy  Combines  present  protection  with 
profitable  Investment  for 
the  Future. 

Z 

Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000. 
Premiums  payable  Yearly,  Half- 
Yearly,  Quarterly,  or  Weekly. 

Write  for  information. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

...OF  AMERICA... 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Pres. 

Home  Office:  Newark,  N.  J 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHEW 

Beeman’sj 

The  ? 
« Original  \ 

Pepsin; 
Gum  | 

Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. ? 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  I 

: i 


B 


OKER’S  BITTER 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion.' 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

I’"'tiled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.  Sold  by 
all  leading  dealers.  Prescribed  by  nil  lending  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  anil  price.. 

W.P.Sauibb  & Co.  Distillers 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  i.uldic  wili  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOIIMEK  1 iano  with  one  ot  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 


Si£ 

s o m ivi  e:  r 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Ware  rooms,  rj  gj  ^ | fUjh  Ave..  cor  22d  St. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ADVERTISER 


ffhMafer  d'frnu 

For  Our  Far=away  Friends 

A few  days  ago  we  acquired  a very  extraordinary  lot  of  silks  at  a very 
extraordinary  price.  We  put  them  on  sale,  without  saying  a word  about 
them,  and  they  were  so  pretty  and  so  cheap  that  they  sold  like  the  pro- 
verbial “ hot  cakes,”  or,  to  use  a more  up-to-date  comparison,  like  steam 
yachts  in  war  time. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  these  were  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  that  would 
interest  some  of  the  many  thousand  friends  with  whom  we  have  recently 
become  acquainted  through  the  mails ; so,  just  in  time,  we  withdrew  a lot 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  silks,  and  held  them  for  your  orders.  Here  they 
are — five  lots  of  them,  with  plenty  of  choice  in  each,  and  samples  of  any 
and  all  waiting  for  your  request. 

One  lot  at  8oc.  a yard,  regularly  $i 

A firm,  rich  taffeta  silk,  in  seven  exquisite  evening  shades.  It  has  a delicate  pattern 
outlined  in  pin-dots  over  fine  diagonal  satin  stripes — three  tones  of  the  same  color. 

One  lot  at  8oc.  a yard,  regularly  $i 

Hair-line  taffetas,  with  a bayadere  satin  stripe,  shaded  with  black  ; an  exceedingly 
cool,  neat,  tasteful  style,  which  will  impress  you  at  sight.  Seven  shades. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a yard,  regularly  $1 

Beautifully  brocaded  taffetas,  pattern  of  trailing  vine,  delicately  executed  between 
clusters  of  jewel  satin  stripes.  Shades  are  pink,  yellow,  nile  green,  and  white. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a yard,  regularly  $1 

Very  rich  white  Canale  taffetas,  white  grounds,  diversified  with  white  satin  stripes 
and  colored  “canale”  stripes  of  green,  heliotrope,  gray,  bluet,  yellow,  lavender, 
new  red,  or  pink. 

One  lot  at  $1  a yard,  regularly  $1.25 

These  are  heavy  silks  for  outdoor  wear,  effective  and  rich,  but  not  too  showy.  In 
three  - color  combinations,  beautifully  blended.  Two-way  stripes,  jewelled  at 
intersections. 

Would  you  like  samples  of  these  or  of  anything  else? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


l TO  READERS  OF  BOOKS  ‘ 
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Do  you  wish  to  know  what  are  the  valuable  pub- 
lications of  the  week  in  America,  England,  and  on 
the  Continent?  There  is  but  one  periodical  which 
covers  this  ground  in  a scholarly  manner,  and  which 
will  fully  satisfy  these  requirements,  and  that  is 


HENRY  JAMES 


LITERATURE 

A Weekly  Journal  of  International  Literary  Criticism 


,,T  _ „ __T_T  _ _ will  write  a bi-weekly 

W.  D.  HOWELLS  letter  °n  current 

ary  thought  and  criti- 
cism. Another  bi-weekly  letter,  alternating  with 
Mr.  Howells's,  and  making  a most  interesting  com- 
plement to  it,  will  be  devoted  to  contemporary  liter- 
ature as  viewed  by  an  American  who,  though  living 
in  England,  has  for  many 

yean  headed  the  list  of  HENRY  JAMES 

American  critical  writers, 


Ten  Cents  a Copy 


Four  Dollars  a Tear 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  City 


(Czar's  Violets)  Ql 


CZAR 


" CONCENTRATE  I \ 
PERFUMES 

LATEST  NOVELTIES  SPECIALLY  RECOMMENDED  : 


ROW  (EiLLET  (carnation)  - GRANDE  DOCHESSE,  FUNKIA  ot  JAPAN  | 

X*.  IaEGRAIffD  (ORIZA-PERFUMERY).  H.  Place  de  In  Madeleine . PARIS 


Digitized  by 


Google 


now  Or  IC.I1  YOU  fit  AH  A MAN  GAY 
My  SHIRT  PUSHES  UP  AROUND  NECKBAND 
DRAGS  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  NECK 

DRESS  SHIRT  FRONT IS  NOT  SMOOTH _ 


ADDRESS  THE  MAKERS 


tAitnofo 

Cotton  Goods. 


White  and  Colored  Piqud, 
Fancy  Dimities  and  Nainsooks. 

Galatea  Cloth. 


Linon  Batiste,  Printed  Organdies. 
D.  and  J.  Anderson’s 

GINGHAMS. 

<fbtocu)way  c£>  \ dt. 

NEW  YORK. 


Newest 
Sensation  for 
Luncheons. 

Minced 

Chicken  highly 

with  Mexican  spices  and 

wrapped  in  corn  husks 

Unique,  delightful. 

At  Grocers,  half  pound  can 
mailed  for  loC  in  stamps 


PROFESSOR  MALLET 
ON  CIGARETTE  SMOKING. 

In  a communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American  on  the  subject  of  pop. 
ular  prejudice  against  cigarette  smoking, 
J.  W.  Mallet,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  wrjles  : 

“ The  recent  publication  in  your  joum] 
of  the  results  of  an  examination  by  me  of  j 
some  brands  of  cigarettes  in  general  use  hu 
led  to  my  receiving  a numlter  of  letters  of 
inquiry',  some  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
making  the  examination,  some  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  the  brands  examined,  and 
others  expressing  some  surprise  at  the  re 
suits  reported  and  seeking  confirmation  of 
the  statements  wldch  have  been  published. 

“The  examiuatiou  in  question  looked 
simply  to  ascertaining  whether  the  ciga- 
rettes tested  did  or  did  not  contain  any 
traces  of  foreign  adulterating  materials  al- 
leged to  be  sometimes  introduced  by  the 
manufacturers. 

“The  methods  of  testing  were  simple, 
well-approved,  and  easily  applied,  aud  the 
results  were  clear  aud  positive.  In  suchi 
matters  a competent  chemist  reaches  con- 
clusions which  admit  of  no  doubt  or  uncer 
tainty,  and  the  results  reported  are  not! 
opinions,  but  scientifically  ascertained  facts. 

“It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  in  accepting  these 
conclusions,  and  that  any  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  reckless  assertion  sometimes 
made  as  to  the  general  adulteration  of  ciga- 
rettes with  opium,  etc.,  since  numerous  other 
analyses  have  before  now  been  made  by 
other  trustworthy  chemists,  and  in  all  cases 
the  same  general  result  lias  been  recorded. 
I know  of  no  scientific  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

“ It  is,  moreover,  apparent  to  any  unprej- 
udiced person,  competent  to  consider  the 
facts,  that  such  adulterations  ns  have  lieen 
alleged  could  only  be  made  out  of  sheer 
perversity,  and  would  be  in  plain  contra 
volition  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
manufacturers. 

“Ignorance  of  easily  ascertainable  scien- 
tific facts  is,  however,  common  enough,  ns 
is  often  illustrated  by  the  brown,  oily  male 
rial  formed  in  the  smoking  of  tobacco  bciug 
pointed  out  ns  nicotine,  though  in  reality 
this  is  merely  the  tar  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  the  woody  fibre  of  the  leaf. 

“ Nicotine,  when  pure,  is  a colorless  fluid 
of  somewhat  oily  consistence  and  strong, 
peculiar,  penetrating  odor,  but  it  darkens  on 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  becoming  first  yel- 
low and  then  brown,  so  that  it  look*,  io  this 
darkened  condition,  something  like  the  tarry 
matter  which  soils  a smoker’s  fingers  or  a 
handkerchief  through  which  tobacco  smoke 
is  exhaled,  or  is  often  noticed  as  deposited 
in  the  stem  of  a pipe.  This  tarry  deposit 
has  nothing  essential  in  common  with  nico- 
tine, and  contains  but  traces  of  this  alkaloid, 
when  any  at  all.  A part,  but  only  a small 
part  (about  one-seventh  in  the  experiments 
of  Melsens),  of  the  real  nicotine  of  tobacn 
is  volatilized  without  decomposition  , the 
remainder  is  burned  aud  destroyed  iu  tlx 
process  of  smoking. 

“ The  sensational  statements  occasionally 
made  in  regard  to  arsenic,  copper,  etc.,  «s 
present  in  the  paper  wrappers  would  lie  at 
once  seen  to  be  grossly  improbable  if  it  were 
hut  remembered  that  the  wrapper  of  a single 
cigarette  weighs  little  more  than  half  a 
grain,  and  that  in  such  a minute  quantity  of 
thin,  delicate  white  paper  there  could  be 
introduced  but  infinitesimal  amounts  of  such 
foreign  adulterants  without  their  presence 
becoming  perceptible  to  common  observa- 
tion by  the  senses,  aside  from  the  positive 
scientific  evidence  that  they  are  not  preseut. 

“The  simple  facts  are,  that  such  ciga- 
rettes as  I have  examined,  representing* 
large  part  of  those  in  general  use  through 
out  the  United  States,  are  made  from  pure,, 
light-yellow  tobacco  of  the  high  grade  'pro- 
duced on  certain  special  soils,  prominently, 
in  certain  of  the  southern  counties  of  Vir. 
ginia  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  North 
Carolina,  with  wrappers  of  the  best  quality 
of  harmless  vegetable-fibre  paper,  and  are 
entirely  free  from  the  adulterants  which  it 
has  been  asserted  are  present,  with  no  evi- 
dence in  fayor  of  such  assertion,  and  in  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  the  scientific  evi- 
dence actually  available.” 

HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will  be  sen’ 
by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 
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indigestion  Has  Ho  Terrors  For  Him 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt 


Pepsalt... 

the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsalt  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  nt 
your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  y""' 
stomach  does  not  supply  the  neccss 
amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digest 
tn ir-na  Pepsalt  taken  in  place  of  sal 
your  meals  makes  good  this 
ficiency,  as  you  take  with  ev 
mouthful  of  vour  food  a sim 
substance  to  that  which  isrequi 
and  at  the  right  time,  ana  y 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  p 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-sha 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Vaupel  Samaritan  « 
(Permanent  Bldg.),  176  Euclid 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CABANAS. 


[Special  Correspondence  of  “ Harper's  Weekly.”] 


THE  “GUSSIR”  EXPEDITION-FIRST  EMBARKATION  OF  U.  S.  TROOPS  FOR  CUBA,  AT  PORT  TAMPA,  MAY  11. 
Drawn  by  Frederic  Remington,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper's  Weekly,"  at  Port  Tampa,  Florida. 


Off  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Friday,  May  IS,  18S8. 

The  bailie  of  Cabafias  has  been  fought  and  won,  and 
the  dale  of  that  victory  goes  down  in  history  as  that  on 
which  American  soldiers  first  put  their  feet  upon  the  soil 
of  a European  enemy.  The  First  Regiment  of  United 
Stales  Infantry  furnished  the  one  hundred-odd  men  who 
took  part  in  this  expedition;  the  navy  assisted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  boat’s  crew,  which  brought  off  the  last  man 
from  shore.  One  Spanisii  officer  was  killed,  one  Spaniard 
taken  prisoner,  and  many  wounded  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  forest  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  with  precision  how  many.  This  much  we  know, 
however,  that  fifty  United  States  regulars,  who  had  never 
before  been  under  fire,  were  suddenly  charged  by  a force  of 
Spanish  cavalry  at  least  three  times  as  great;  that  our 
infantry  stood  up  to  them  like  brave  men  and  well-trained 
soldiers,  held  their  own  until  the  gun -vessels  came  to 
their  assistance,  finally  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
and  thus  made  possible  a mission  important  as  well  as 
dangerous. 

Captain  Dorst  had  orders  to  bring  to  Cuba  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurgent  Commission,  who  were  to  assist  in 
opening  communication  with  the  rebels  of  the  interior. 
For  this  purpose  a steady  but  slow  old  paddle-boat  was 
chartered,  and  loaded  with  fifty  mules,  ten  horses,  several 
thousand  rifles,  and  one  hundred -odd  men  of  the  First 
United  States  Infantry,  who  had  just  arrived  from  San 
Francisco.  The  hold  was  full  of  other  useful  cargo. 

Ours  was  the  worst  boat  that  could  have  been  chosen 
for  such  a mission,  because  she  made  a most  expansive 
target,  and  was  fit  neither  to  fight  nor  to  run  away. 

We  carried  a Cuban  pilot  who  knew  the  whole  coast 
well — at  least  we  thought  he  did. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  12,  we  steamed 
within  easy  gun-range  of  the  Havana  forts,  and  leisurely 
inspected  their  shore  batteries,  the  light -house,  Morro 
Castle,  and  the  half  a dozen  churches  that  stand  up  from 
amidst  the  roofs  of  the  town.  The  name  of  our  vessel 
was  broadly  marked  upon  our  paddle-boxes,  and  even  if 
the  letters  were  not  visible,  the  boat  has  been  so  many 
years  in  the  passenger  trade  between  New  Orleans  and 
that  port  that  with  the  uaked  eye  every  one  on  shore 
could  readily  say  that  this  w>as  the  Gume,  with  a landing 
party  for  the  insurgents.  There  was  nothing  underhand 
about  this  trip.  We  might  easily  have  landed  at  night  or 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  but  that  did  not  suit.  We 
wanted  the  Spaniards  to  understand  that  our  ramshackle 
paddle-boat  was  invulnerable,  and  our  troops  invincible — 
and  if  we  did  not  succeed,  then  the  fault  is  with  Spain. 

So  careful  were  we  to  do  the  polite,  that  the  command- 
er-iu-chief  of  the  expedition  announced  his  plans  be- 
fore leaving  Tampa,  so  the  press  of  Madrid  had  full  in- 
formation of  it  long  before  wre  could  arrive  at  our  landing- 
place.  We  were  towed  out  of  Key  West  \ 

Harbor  by  the  tug  of  a newspaper  syndi-  \ 
ertte,  which  lug,  by-the-way,  kindly  lent 
its  assistance  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  under- 
taking, asking  nothing  in  return  save 
the  first  and  fullest  news  of  every  step 
in  this  secret  mission,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  was  sent  first  to  Spain,  and 
then  cabled  back  to  General  Blanco. 

The  secrecy  of  this  mission  was  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  of  the  original  pro- 
gramme that  I lay  perhaps  more  stress 
upon  it  than  it  deserves.  When  I was 
allowed  to  join  at  Tampa,  it  was  under 
the  vow  of  absolute  secrecy;  with  the 
assurance  that  I was  to  be  the  only  non- 
combatant  aboard,  saving  Mr.  Zogbaum, 
the  distinguished  war  artist.  The  pro- 
gramme was  observed  better  than  some 
might  have  expected,  for  by  the  time  we 
got  clear  we  found  that  we  had  on  board 
the  Gusaie  only  five  correspondents  of 
other  papers.  On  the  two  tugs,  which 
stuck  to  us  all  the  way,  the  papers  rep- 
resented were  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five. 

1 am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that 
for  secrecy  this  expedition  bents  any- 
thing hitherto  attempted  in  warfare.  We 
would  have  inserted  an  advertisement  of 
the  hour  at  which  we  intended  to  land 
in  one  of  the  Havana  papers;  but  this 


proved  unnecessary,  because  there  is  an  excellent  helio- 
graph service  all  along  this  coast,  and  a wide-awake 
coast-guard  patrolling  it  from  end  to  end.  We  had  ob- 
viously done  all  that  the  most  exacting  Spaniard  could 
demand  by  way  of  inviting  him  to  cut  the  expedition  to 
pieces,  and  were  ready  now  to  let  the  curtain  go  up  on  the 
first  scene  in  a grand  spectacular  pantomime. 

Captain  Dorst  is  our  chief — a man  of  the  cavalry  type, 
who  is  familiar  with  Continental  armies,  and  has  attended 
the  best  cavalry  manoeuvres  in  the  world — those  of  Aus- 
tria. He  has  seen  real  war  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  owu  wars  with  red  Indians.  He  has  trav- 
elled iu  Mexico  as  no  other  man  living  would  dare  to  do, 


living  amongst  the  people,  and  gathering  for  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  the  army  most  valuable  material. 
Captain  Dorst  has  done  more  tilings  well  than  most  men 
of  his  age.  aud  now  that  he  has  fought  the  battle  of  Ca- 
bnflas  with  a combined  naval  and  military  force,  he  de- 
serves an  amphibious  sort  of  rank— half  commodore,  half 
colonel. 

At  exactly  noon  of  the  memorable  12tli  of  May,  1898. 
our  forces  steamed  close  to  the  beach  near  the  port  of 
Marie!,  with  the  idea  of  landing  at  that  point.  There 
were,  however,  already  several  hundred  Spaniards  there, 
as  though  by  special  appointment,  amongst  them  several 
on  horseback,  who  galloped  down  to  the  bench  and  com- 
menced' to  shoot  at  us  in  a perfunctory 
manner.  The  soldiers  on  top  of  the  hill 
walked  about  as  though  on  the  piazza  of 
a summer  hotel,  until  one  of  our  escort 
exploded  a bomb  in  the  middle  of  them. 
We  saw  none  of  them  again. 

Our  escorts  were  two  little  screw 
steamers,  one  a converted  yacht,  now 
named  the  Wa#p,  and  intended  ns  a de- 
spatch-boat or  a blockader.  Her  men 
were  good  marksmen  with  their  light  ar- 
tillery. The  Manning  nlso  helped  us. 
She  is  a revenue-cutter,  and  her  crew 
need  practice  in  target-shooting.  They 
were  very  useful  to  us,  however,  for,  bad- 
ly as  they  shot,  the  Spaniards  did  worse. 

We  did  not  land  nt  this  particular 
place,  because  our  object  was  to  enable 
the  three  Cuban  members  of  the  Patriot- 
ic Committee  to  escape  in  secrecy.  Of 
course  the  Spaniards  had  gathered  on 
shore  to  welcome  these  patriots  after  their 
own  fashion,  aud  we  therefore  steamed 
slowly  away  from  them,  seeking  another 
landing-place  where  our  traditional  se- 
crecy could  be  more  rigorously  observed. 

We  at  last  got  beyond  the  rifle-bullets 
of  the  pursuing  cavalry,  and  decided  to 
make  a landing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Cabafias.  Our  Cubans  informed 
us  that  there  was  within  a mile  or  two  of 
us  a Spanish  garrison  numbering  about 
two  thousand  men.  This  decided  us  to 
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land.  It  would  have  been  altogether  too  tame  an  affair 
to  have  brought  troops  all  this  distance  and  not  give  them 
a little  amusement  for  their  trouble.  The  place  further 
commended  itself  to  us  by  having  a string  of  coral  reefs 
the  whole  length,  with  heavy  surf  breaking  violently  upon 
all  points  of  it.  This  promised  splendid  sport  in  the  way 
of  capsizing  and  ducking  to  all  who  sought  a landing,  and 
therefore  we  selected  it.  All  the  conditions  for  a secret 
and  safe  landing  were  now  met.  The  whole  of  Cuba  was 
on  the  lookout"  for  us;  a Spanish  garrison  was  close  by; 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  already  in  motion  toward  us.  It 
was  nearly  three  of  the  afternoon,  so  we  started  a couple 
of  boat-loads  ashore. 

Now  ordinary  commanders  would  have  tried  to  find  out 
whether  there  might  not  be  an  ambush  in  the  thick  shrub- 
bery that  grew  close  to  the  water’s  edge;  a few  volleys 
distributed  along  the  line  of  our  proposed  advance  would 
have  established  some  certainty  on  this  point. 

But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  told  the  Span- 
iards that  we  were  employing  cautious  methods;  they 
might  ln.ve  concluded  that  we  were  suspicious  of  them. 
That  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  our  previous 
behavior,  so  two  of  our  boats  were  lowered,  and  with 
about  half  a dozen  fighting-hien  in  each,  the  invasion  of 
Cuba  commenced. 

Together  the  two  boat-loads  were  not  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  intimidate  the  neighboring  garrison;  but,  ns 
though  to  emphasize  still  further  the  courtesy  of  our  na- 
ture, one  of  the  l>oat8  landed  about  a mile  beyond  the 
other.  Both  boat-loads  were  dumped  out  into  the  surf  up 
to  their  armpits,  and  the  whole  lot  of  them  could  readily 
have  been  shot  to  pieces  had  half  a dozen  Spaniards  been 
on  hand  half  an  hour  earlier. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  fifty  of  the  First  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Captain  O'Connell,  commenced  to 
look  about  them  in  the  dense  tropical  forest,  and  soon 
found  themselves  attacked  by  a Spanish  force,  estimated 
by  those  in  the  battle  as  anywhere  between  fifty  and  five 
thousand. 

The  sound  of  cracking  rifles  was  ominously  dense  to  us 
on  board  of  the  transport.  The  nasty  little  bullets  went 
whizzing  over  our  heads  and  about  our  ears  in  a manner 
to  make  us  wish  that  our  walls  were  of  thick  steel  rather 
than  of  pine.  The  cordage  was  cut  in  several  places,  but 
fortunately  no  one  was  struck.  The  men  protected  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  behind  some  bales  of  hay  that 
were  on  the  upper  deck,  and  we  all  waited  anxiously  for 
au  opportunity  to  open  fire  in  aid  of  our  meu  on  shore. 

Captain  Dorst  was  as  cool  as  though  in  a sham  fight, 
and  not  a man  showed  any  sign  of  excitement.  There 
was  no  bugler  asltore,  and  consequently  no  means  of  call 
ing  the  men  together.  We  had  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  into  the  woods  their  line  might  extend,  and  con- 
sequently neither  we  nor  the  supporting  war-ships  dared 
fire  until  some  certainty  had  been  gained  on  this  point. 

In  this  critical  moment  Captain  O'Connell  came  off  from 
shore  in  a little  flat  bottomed  skiff,  told  us  our  men  were 
being  hard  pressed,  that  a thousand  Spaniards  were  march- 
ing up  as  re-enforcements,  and  that  we  must  open  flre  at 
a point  on  shore  which  he  indicated.  Then  our  men  were 
happy.  The  whistling  of  the  enemy’s  bullets  was  for- 
gotten in  the  cheerful  volleys  that  went  over  into  the 
Spanish  ranks  from  the  well -aimed  rifles  of  our  men. 
The  range  was  taken  as  600  yards,  and  we  were  ordered 
to  aim  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  ship’s  boat  which 
had  landed  furthest  to  westward.  There  were  six  volleys 
tired.  It  seemed  twenty;  but  not  one  shot  scratched  that 
boat.  Soon  the  artillery  from  the  Wasp  and  the  Manning 
joined  in  the  attack,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a 
din  of  sharp  firing  from  this  combination  of  army  and 
navy.  It  sounded  like  serious  work.  In  the  midst  of 
it  I could  not  but  think  how  much  it  resembled  naval- 
manoeuvre  operations  I had  nttended  in  Germany.  Few 
of  us,  I fancy,  realized  that  this  was  real  war.  There  were 
laughing  and  joking  when  the  Spaniards  made  particular- 
ly bad  shots,  and  our  antiquated  paddler  came  in  for  a 
deal  of  chafT  regarding  its  invulnerability  and  other  war- 
like virtues. 

But  beneath  it  all  there  was  some  very  considerable  re- 
lief when  the  Spanish  tire  ceased,  and  we  felt  that  for  the 
moment  at  least  there  was  breathing-space. 

Meanwhile  the  three  horses  for  the  three  Cubans  had 
with  difficulty  been  tumbled  overboard  and  made  to  swim 


ashore.  They  remained  bunched  together  on  the  beach,  in 
extreme  surprise  at  the  vicissitudes  in  their  life.  They 
finally  settled  down  to  munching  something  green  within 
reach,  while  the  bullets  played  freely  about  them. 

Now,  however,  arose  another  embarrassment.  Our  Pa- 
triotic Commission  did  not  like  the  notiou  of  starting  out 
into  a Cuban  forest  whose  population  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  be  made  up  mostly  of  Spanish  cavalry,  wdio  al- 
ways hang  Cuban  patriots,  because  it  costs  more  to  shoot 
them.  They  all  three  said  they  would  cheerfully  post- 
pone their  proposed  patriotic  excursion  until  another  day. 

Captain  Dorst  had  no  sympathy  with  their  reasons.  On 
the  contrary,  he  helped  saddle  their  horses,  and  started 
them  westward  along  the  beach,  while  the  woods  within 
twenty  yards  of  them  were  thick  with  those  who  sought 
their  life. 

But  our  lender  acted  with  method.  He  calculated  that 
the  Spaniard  would  do  nothing  of  an  energetic  nature  at 
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that  particular  moment,  and  so  it  proved.  The  re-enforce- 
ments were  all  frightened  hack  by  the  volleys  from  the 
wnter.  Not  a single  Spaniard  showed  himself  upon  the 
beach  during  the  whole  battle.  How  many  we  killed  no 
one  knows,  for  the  Spaniards  were  much  concealed  in  the 
bushes,  and  those  who  may  have  fallen  were  not  subse- 
quently hunted  up.  Our  transport  was  anchored  within 
rifle-range,  and  it  was  our  business  to  get  away  just  as 
soon  as  our  mission  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Our  trophies  consisted  of  the  cockade  and  machete  of  a 
Spanish  officer  who  was  shot  from  his  horse  by  Private 
Metzler  of  E Company.  This  was  no  stray  shot,  for  Pri- 
vate Metzler  is  known  ns  one  who  does  not  waste  his 
powder.  One  prisoner  was  captured,  and  he  has  become 
quite  a pet  amongst  the  men.  The  first  day  he  would  eat 
nothing,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  Now  he  eats  more 
than  any  two  others  on  hoard,  and  tells  cheerfully  all  he 
knows,  which  is  practically  nothing. 

At  twelve  o’clock  noon  the  first  fire  opened  upon  us, 
and  tit  six  o’clock  Captain  Dorst  brought  the  last  boat- 
load off  from  shore.  Those  six  hours  were  anything  but 


dull.  We  all  breathed  more  easily  when  the  men  had  all 
been  mustered  and  it  was  found  that  all  were  present  and 
unharmed.  Captain  O'Connell,  a grandnephew  of  the 
great  agitator,  pronounced  it  little  short  of  miraculous 
that  the  whole  command  had  not  been  massacred  while 
getting  off  through  the  surf.  Captain  O'Connell  is  nn 
Irishman  by  birth,  who  served  in  the  civil  war,  and  rose 
from  a sick-bed  to  take  part  in  this  invasion. 

I could  not  hut  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
nn  Irishman  to  lead  the  first  American  troops  against  the 
country  of  the  most  Catholic  monarch  of  all  Christendom. 

Next  day  we  smashed  two  shore'  batteries  nnd  a mar- 
tello  fort  near  Banes,  about  twenty  miles  from  Havana. 
And  this  sort  of  thing  we  can  keep  up  indefinitely. 

Any  old  tub  like  the  Gussie  is  just  as  good  for  this  sort 
of  work  ns  the  biggest  battle-ship  afloat.  We  have  seen 
that  the  mere  presence  of  her  walking-beam  causes  mili- 
tary movements  ashore,  involving  loss  of  life  and  waste  of 
ammunition  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  expended 
on  our  side. 

By  all  means,  let  tis  buy  up  all  the  old  Gussies  along  our 
coasts  and  set.  them  paddling  up  and  down  these  shores, 
after  the  fashion  of  modern  vikings. 

If  they  do  half  as  well  as  Captain  Dorst,  we  shall  soon 
have  all  the  Spanish  ammunition  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  the  survivors  of  the  Spanish  army  suing  for 
a truce. 

But  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  well,  you  must,  like  Cap- 
taiu  Dorst,  keep  your  plans  a profound  secret. 

Poultnky  Bigelow. 


TIIE  HEROIC  GUNNER. 

When  Die  order  whs  given  to  withdraw  from  battle  for  breakfast, 
one  of  the  gun-captains,  a privileged  character,  begged  ComnnKiore 
Dewey  to  let  them  keep  on  fighting  until  “ we’ve  wiped  ’em  out." 

— War  A necdote  in  Daily  Paper. 

At  the  battle  of  Manila, 

In  the  un-Pacific  sea. 

Stood  a gunner  with  his  mad  up 
Just  as  far  ns  it  could  be — 

Stood  a gunner  brave  and  ready 
For  the  hated  enemy. 

Near  the  Isles  of  Philopcna 
Raged  the  battle  all  the  morn, 

And  the  plucky  Spanish  sailors 
By  the  shot  and  shell  were  torn; 

And  the  flag  that  floated  o’er  them 
To  oblivion  was  borne. 

Every  cannon  belched  projectiles, 

Every  cannon  breathed  forth  hell, 

Every  cannon  mowed  the  foeman 
From  the  deck  into  the  swell, 

When  amid  the  din  of  battle 
Rang  the  silvery  breakfast-bell. 

“Stop  your  shooting!  Come  to  breakfast!” 
Cried  the  gallant  Commodore. 

“After  eating  we  will  let  them 
Have  a rousing  old  encore. 

Stow  vour  lanyards,  O my  Jackies; 

Let  the  cannon  cease  to  roar.” 

Then  upspakc  the  fighting  gunner: 

“Dewey,  don’t,  I beg  of  you. 

What’s  the  use  of  drinking  coffee 
Till  we’ve  put  this  scrimmage  through? 

If  there’s  any  one  who’s  hungry. 

Won’t  this  Spanish  omelet  do? 

“Farragut  would  not  have  done  it 
When  through  Mobile  Bay  he  sped. 

Why  then,  Dewey,  should  we  breakfast 
Till  we’ve  plunked  ’em  full  of  lead? 

Let  our  motto  be  ns  his  was — 

Damn  the  Jishballs ! Go  ahead!"  . 

J.  K.B.  '* 
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The  American  Gentleman’s  Whiskey. 


TRADE  MARK' 


Golfers  Old^  Golfers  New! 


• Two  Privileges 

• Summer  Travel 


DEVOTEES  OF  THE  GAME 


DEVOTEES  OF  EXERCISE. 


I Is  a handsome  little  book  of  24  J 

• pages,  beautifully  illustrated  and  • 

• printed  on  fine  enamel  book  paper.  • 

• It  explains  about  visit  to  Niagara  • 

• Falls  and  trip  on  the  Hudson  River,  • 

• .two  privileges  secured  to  patrons  £ 
J who  travel  in  the  splendid  trains  • 

• over  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  • 
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• cent  stamp  for  a copy  to  • 
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Which  Will  He  Take? 

HIS  HAPPINESS  for  months  depends 


upon  his  decision.  If 
wise,  he  will  insist  upon  Williams’  Shaving  Stick.  In  no 
other  is  the  lather  so  rich  and  cream-like,  so  soothing  and 
refreshing.  No  other  yields  such  solid  satisfaction. 

DON’T  he  persuaded  into  buying  some- 
thing  represented  to  he  “ just  as  good 
as  Williams'.”  You'll  regret  it  if  you 
do.  Y ou  may  save  a few  cents,  but  you 
lose  everything  else.  It  doesn't  pay 
to  economize  in  shaving  soap.  You 
want  the  best,  and  that's  Williams'. 
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4 How  to  Buy 
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he  thickness  of  the  silver  plating  and  the  way 
is  put  on  determine  the  wearing  qualities, 
ou  cannot  tell  anything  about  this  by  th« 
ipearam  c of  the  article.  The  only  safe  guide 
buying  is  the  maker's  trade-mark. 
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wise. 
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chanical construction  and  skill,  yet 
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Hew  Glasses  Crieder  Binoculars 


Ked  White  and  Blue  Silk  Kihhon 
Budge,  with  Army  or  Navy  But- 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  SPECIALTY  CO- 
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THE  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  surpass  to  a remarkable  extent  the  best 
glasses  of  the  now  generally  used  construction  (opera  and  field  glasses), 
as  they  possess  at  equal  field  of  view  8 to  10  times  greater  magni- 
fying  power,  or  at  equal  magnifying  power  an  8 to  io  times  larger  field 
of  view,  producing  besides  a decidedly  sharper  image.  In  principle  the 
Trieder  Binocular  is  a Kepler  telescope  with  prisms  as  reinverting  agents 
for  the  image.  They  are  eminently  useful,  equally  for  the  theatre  or  travel, 
or  for  military,- naval,  hunting,  racing,  and  regatta  purposes.  All  binoculars 
bear  the  name  of  my  firm,  and  are  obtainable  at  manufacturers’  prices  of 
all  good  opticians. 

Prices  for  New  York : 

3 times  magnifying  power,  $44.50  6 x magnifying  power,  $54.00 

9 x magnifying  power,  $63.50  12  x magnifying  power,  $72.50 

Illustrated  lis*.  with  detailed  description  free  on  application. 
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WHY  is  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder 
specially  selected 
for  use  in  both  the  Army 
and  Navy?  Because  of 
lts  superior  purity  and 
I !■  strength,  and  because 
JH  its  perfect-keeping  qual- 
Mjl  ities  render  it  service- 
H able  under  all  conditions 
ghJ  of  climate  and  tempera- 
BB  ture.  These  qualities 
are  peculiar  to  the 
Royal  and  make  it  indispens- 
able for  domestic  as  well  as 
Government  use. 
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ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


In  Twenty  Minutes 


delicious  soup  may  be  made  by  using  as  "stock’ 


UNCLE  ENOS’S  LITTLE  JOKE.. 

“ ’E  ain’t  no  bloated  bondholder,  but  ye’r  Uncle  Enos  manages  ter  git  a share 
now  and  then,  erbout  this  time  er  year.” 


real  estate 


Extract  of  BEEF 


instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and.  in  addition,  time  and  fuel— and  frequently  temper- 
saved.  The  result  will  be  a beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of  a delightful  flavor,  and  entiri 
from  grease.  That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles.”  mai.ed  free  upon  application. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


Contains  as  much  flesh-form- 
ing matter  as  beef.” 


Bevel-Gear 

Ctiainless  Bicycles 

$125 

Make  Hill  Climbing 
Easy. 

Columbia 

Chain  Wheels,  $75 
Hartfords,  . 50 
Vedettes.  $40  & 35 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  i 

Hartford,  Conn. 


AND 


i*  ARE  made  in 
K just  the  same 
jjlj  way  as  high  cost 
Hj  shoes.  You  can 
save  from  $3.00 
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tablishment  of  tlic  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  re-  less  than  129  times,  often  for  hours  together  In  1843.  Mr 
entered  opposition,  to  remain  for  six  years.  During  this  Gladstone  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
interval  he  made  his  first  brilliant  success  as  an  orator,  carried  through  measures  requiring  the  railways  to  give 
in  a defence  of  the  slave-owning  planters  of  the  West  In-  greater  accommodations  to  working-people  at  low  rates 
dies,  and  crossed  swords  with  Macaulay.  The  Whig  min-  In  1845  he  resigned  from  the  ministry  for  what,  even  iu 
istry  fell  again  in  1841,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  received  from  him,  was  regarded  as  a refinement  of  conscientious  scru 
Sir  Robert,  Peel,  ou  his  succession  to  power,  the  appoint-  pie.  namely,  in  order  to  study,  unbiassed  by  official  respon- 
menis  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  'Trade  and  Mas-  sibility,  the  question  of  the  Maynnotli  grants — increased 
ter  of  the  Mint.  In  the  canvass  following  the  appeal  to  grants  proposed  by  the  ministry  to  a Catholic  college.  He 
the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  there  were  two  ultimately  supported  the  measure, as  well  as  others  show- 
ing a marked  tendency 
to  a liberal  treatment 
of  the  question  of 
church  and  slate,  lie 
■I  re-entered  the  govern 
mem  as  Colonial  Sec 
ret  ary.  under  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  in  184(5.  but 
without  a seat  in  the 
House,  the  Premier's 
' announcement  of  the 

intended  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  having  in- 
i I <1  need  him  to  resign 

his  seat  from  Newark, 
the 

the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
was  a strong  protec  - 

In  184?  Mr. Gladstone 
was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons 
front  the  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  dis 
tinct  issue  involved  in 
the  Maynooth  grants, 
jBFI  namely,  that 

volition  of  the 

ly  be  confined  to  one 
belief.  In  the  session 
that  followed  he  sus 
tained  the  admission 
of  Baron  Rothschild  to 
Parliament,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  bill 
for  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  court  of  Rome. 

From  1847  to  1853 
Mr  Gladstone  passed 
through  a period  of 
transition.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  in  the  for- 
mer year,  he  remained 
iu  semi  - independence, 
in  company  .villi  the 
“ Peebles,”  until  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert,  in 
1850,  and  in  the  next 
two  years  fully  severed  his  connection  with  the  Tory,  or 
Conservative,  party.  During  the  years  1850  and  1851,  by 
a series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  on 
the  condition  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons,  lie  prepared  pub- 
lic sentiment.,  not  only  in  England,  but  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, to  greet  with  favor  the  insurrection  of  Garibaldi 
which  drove  the  King  of  Naples  from  his  throne,  and 
opened  the  way  to  Italian  freedom  and  unity.  Nothing 
in  his  long  and  brill iaut  career  reflects  more  honor  upon 
his  character,  and  there  are  no  more  splendid  examples 
of  his  fervid  and  sustained  eloquence  than  these  letters. 

In  1853,  the  Derby  ministry  having  been  defeated  on 
the  budget  measures  of  the  year  before  by  the  scathing 
exposure  of  their  weakness  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  formed  a ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  sue 
ceeded  Mr.  Disraeli  ns  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
began  his  career  in  this  office,  in  which  he  won  the  great 
est  distinction  of  any  Englishman  since  Pitt,  with  a brill- 
iant exposition  of  his  policy,  looking  toward  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  taxation,  the  greater  freedom 
of  trade,  and  the  gradual  diminution  of 

I the  crushing  load  of  national  indebtedness. 

His  plans  were  interrupted  by  the  Crimean 
war,  in  regard  to  which  the  most  notable 
feature  of  his  course  was  the  firm  stand  lie 
took  and  successfully  maintained  for  tin- 
pay  meat  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  as 
they  accrued,  nnd  against  borrowing.  Tin- 
policy  of  the  war  itself  he  never  heartily 
approved,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  In- 
weakened  the  government,  some  of  tin- 
members  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  King- 
lake.  regarded  him  as  “a  good  man  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  term.”  There  is  not 
space  in  this  article  to  follow  the  intricate 
tangle  of  the  changes  which  took  place  din- 
ing the  war,  and  which  resulted,  before  its 
close,  in  the  resignation  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
other  Peelites.  Mr  .Gladstone  remained  in 
opposition  until  1859,  nnd  though  very  no 
tive  on  all  the  questions  of  the  time,  devo- 
ted much  attention  to  purely  literary  labor. 
He  resumed  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  Palmerston  ministry  in 
1859,  and  retained  the  position  for  seven 
years.  His  administration  of  the  finances 
was  extremely  brilliant.  lie  sanctioned 

tinted  by  Mr.  Cnbdon,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  substantial  triumphs  of  the  free- 
trade  principle  in  this  generation.  He  ex- 
tended the  freedom  of  trade  in  many  other 
directions,  notably  by  the  repeal  of  the  ini 
port  duly  on  paper,  which, with  the  repeal 
of  the  domestic  tax.  brought  on  a con  diet 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  Mr. 

® Gladstone  successfully  maintained  the 

right  of  the  Commons.  He  reduced  many 
forms  of  internal  taxation,  and  made  a la- 
ginning  of  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  with  which  no  finance  minister  before 


liis  energies  t ■ ■ hear 
upon  vnning  depart- 
ments of  the  govern- 
ment before  employing 
them  in  the  wide  field 
of  general  <•>  >n t n >1.  But 
while  such  an  experi 
enee  iu  I he  executive 
lira neli  of  any  govern- 
ment might  Well  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  a pub- 
lic man  to  a place  of 
distinction  in  the  cur 
rent  history  of  his 
country,  the  fame  of 
M r < Hailstone  rests  on 
hro.uler  and  deeper 
foundations,  on  the 
great,  ami  lasting  inllu 
enee  that  lie  has  ex- 
erted over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  from  U 

his  place  in  Parliament, 
from  the  hustings,  and  3H 

with  his  pen. 

Mr  Gladstone  sprang 

from  iJk- 

class  of  ( i i cat.  Britain. 

Tn<-  /'until  v was  of 
Scotch  origin  "Gled- 

stam  s " of  ( i vdesdale. 

.Mr  Gla  dstone's  father, 
a \ cry  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool, 
possessed  all  the  rest- 
less vigor  and  keen  en- 
terprise of  the  Scottish 
race,  and  the  Premier 

w as  always  “ thankful  to  remember  that  the  blood  which 
ran  in  bis  veins  was  exclusively  Scottish.”  lie  was  born 
December  29,  1809,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  tit  Oxford, 
and  tit  the  university  won  considerable  reputation  as  a 
debater  and  as  a writer.  As  a debater  lie  was  marked 
by  the  thoroughness  of  his  information,  the  clearness  and 
symmetry  of  his  statements,  and  an  overpowering  earnest- 
ness of  manner.  lie  came  from  the  university  in  1831, 
tit  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  travelled  for  some  months 
on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Italy,  whence  his  let- 
ters tire  interesting,  though  a trifle  pedantic.  He  was 
recalled  to  enter  political  life,  and,  by  the  friendly  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  returned  from  Newark 
in  1832.  having  not  yet  completed  bis  twenty-third  year. 
Mr.  Gladstone  s father  bad  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Canning,  and  the  son  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Con- 
servative principles.  His  address  to  the  electors  was  a 
curious  preface  to  the  career  that  was  to  follow  it.  It 
warned  them  against  “that  unenquiring  and  indiscrimi- 
nate desire  for  change  amongst  us  which 
threatens  to  produce,  along  with  partial 
good,  a melancholy  preponderance  of  mis-  BPIffllHi 
chief  it  declared  “ the  duties  of  govern-  C 
ors  to  he  strictly  and  peculiarly  religious," 
and  it  opposed  “immediate  emancipation.  f'-lijlffll 
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ministry  resigned,  after  losing  their  majority  on  a vote 
relating  lo  Egyptian  affairs.  There  was  a brief  interval 
of  Conservative  rule,  and  in  the  general  elections  Mr. 
Gladstone  secured  a majority  and  again  resumed  power. 
But  the  constitution  of  the  House  was  by  no  means  reas- 
suring. The  Liberals  had  333  votes,  and  the  Conservatives 


But  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  carry  his  parly  with  him.  next  year  his  part  in  the  discu 


of  the  Armenian 


Lord  Ilartington  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr,  Chamberlain  atrocities  was  such  as  no  man  in  actual  and  responsible 
on  the  other,  refused  their  co-operation.  The  opposition  public  life  could  have  taken.  It  did  not  secure  its  ob- 


only  251;  but  the  Irish  party  under  Mr.  Parnell  had  86 
votes,  and  these  with  the  Conservatives  could  at  any  time 
form  an  adverse  majority. 

In  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  towards  the  close 
of  the  canvass,  and  afterwards,  he  had  announced  his  be- 
lief that  Ireland  should  “have  a larger  measure  of  self- 
government.-’  He  renewed  and  elaborated  this  statement 
so  soon  as  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1886, 
he  brought  in  his  Home  Buie  bill,  and  supported  it  in  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  his  life.  During  the 
recent  years  of  his  administration  of  the  English  "gov- 
ernment it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  most  violent  manifestations  of  Irish  feeling,  and  he 
had  done  so  with  a good  deal  of  firmness.  He  had  pur- 
sued the  Laud  League  and  the  boycotters  and  the  dyna- 
mite conspirators  with  energy,  if  not  with  zeal,  and  the 
Irish  votes  in  the  House  had  been  steadily  against  him. 
Early  in  his  career  he  had  advocated  the  utmost  liberality 
toward  the  Irish.  He  had  disestablished  the  state  Church  iii 
Ireland,  and  had  enacted  the  land  law  by  which  the  property 
rights  of  landlords  had  been  curtailed,  in  order  to  secure 
public  t ranquillity  and  to  convince  the  Irish  of  the  genuine 
desire  of  the  English  government  to  do  them  justice.  But 
he  had  insisted  strongly  on  the  obligation  to  enforce  order 
as  the  condition  to  granting  any  further  concessions.  The 
new  policy  was  proposed  with  no  conditions.  It  would, 
he  believed,  bring  peace  and  order  in  its  train,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  demanded  in  advance.  The  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, provided  for  no  representation  of  Ireland  in  the 
British  Parliament,  but  created  a Parliament  in  Ireland, 
to  have  charge  of  its  internal  affairs,  subject  to  a veto  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  acting  with  the  advice  of  his  Irish 
ministers.  In  substance,  the  principle  avowed  bv  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should  sat- 
isfy Irish  opinion  as  expressed  by  her  represent  at  ives,  so 
far  as  that  could  be  done  without  severing  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  Mr.  Parnell  accepted  the  bill,  and  declared 
that  Ireland  would  ask  no  more. 


in  his  own  ranks  was  largely  increased  by  the  introduc-  ject,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  have 
lion  of  the  Land  Purchase  bill,  by  which  provision  was  shrunk  from  tiding  on  the  logical  conclusion  from  his 
made  for  the  purchase  of  Irish  land  by  the  government,  own  views. 

at  prices  based  on  current  rental,  and  their  sale  to  During  his  long  career  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a pro 
tenants  on  long  lime.  lific  writer.  An  eminent  historian  has  said  that  his 

ilr.  Gladstone  made  a gallant  fight,  with  infinite  Studies  on  Homer  and  (he  Homeric  Aye  would  be  a 
courage,  in  the  face  of  sure  defeat.  The  adverse  “ worthy  fruit  of  a life  spent  in  learned  retirement. ” To 
vote  was  341  to  311,  and  the  ministry  immediately  this  must  be  added  Jurentus  Mvvdi,  and,  as  early  as 
resigned  and  appealed  lo  the  country.  In  the  elec-  1879,  seven  volumes  of  essays  under  the  title  of  Glean - 
lions  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  inys  of  Past  Years,  which  probably  could  be  repeated 
Gladstone  got  only  196  members  in  England,  Scot-  by  a like  collection  of  subsequent  w ritings.  But.  though 
land,  and  Wales.  It  was  a crushing  defeat,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  writings  would  have  given  him  a credit- 
might  well  have  discouraged  a younger  lender.  But  able  standing  in  current  literature,  and  are  simply  nmaz- 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  seemed  ing  as  the  product  of  the  leisure  of  a statesman  of  extraor- 
in  no  wise  cast  down  by  it,  and  resumed  his  lender-  dinary  activity  and  industry,  they  are  not  in  themselves 
ship  of  the  opposition  with  as  much  spirit  and  vigor  at  all  comparable  to  his  work  in  political  life.  And  it  is 


Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  seemed 
in  no  wise  cast  down  by  it,  and  resumed  his  leader- 
ship of  the  opposition  with  as  much  spirit  and  vigor 


ns  he  had  ever  shown.  The  ministry  under  Lord  a curious  fact,  despite  the  influence  that  he  exerted  on 
Salisbury,  with  the  aid  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  public  affairs  in  a “government  by  talk,”  that  there  is 
who,  however,  refused  to  take  seats  in  the  cabinet,  very  little  in  his  speeches  that  can  pass  into  literature, 
adopted  a policy  practically  on  the  line  of  Mr.  Glad-  Mr.  Disraeli  referred  to  him  on  one  occasion  as  a “ sophis- 
stone’s  own  previous  to  1885.  It  was  as  ineffectual  licaled  rhetorician,”  but  a rhetorician  he  was  not,  sophis- 


as  that  had  been  to  produce  content  in  Ireland.  Up 
to  the  autumn  of  1890  the  Irish  party  remained  per- 
fectly united  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell, 


ticated  or  otherwise.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the  form 
of  his  expression,  apart  from  its  clearness  and  fulness. 
Conviction  and  persuasion  were  his  aim.  and  this  aim  he 


and  the  “ by-elections  " from  time  to  time  indicated  pursued  with  unflagging  energy  and  zeal,  but  beauty  and 


a pretty  steady  tendency  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favor,  impressiveness  he  neither  commanded  nor  appreciated. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Parnell’s  part  in  the  divorce  Mr.  Gladstone’s  activity  as  a statesman  is  trio  recent  to 
court — at  once  scandalous  and  ridiculous — created  permit  a just  and  complete  estimate  of  his  place  in  the 
an  excitement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gladstonians,  and  history  of  his  country.  In  the  task  which  he  set  himself 
especially  among  the  dissenters,  which  convinced  in  his  closing  years,  the  attainment  of  definite  home  rule 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  effective  cooperation  with  Mr.  for  Ireland,  he  failed;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  of  him 
Parnell  was  no  longer  possible.  He  communicated  that  he  had  already  accomplished  much  in  that  direction — 
his  conviction  lo  the  Irish  members,  and  after  a so  much,  indeed,  that  more  seemed  to  his  countrymen  un- 
stormy  series  of  conferences  Mr.  Parnell’s  leader-  necessary  and  possibly  dangerous.  Whatever  the  men 
ship  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  the  Irish  party,  sure  of  liis  distinction  in  history,  he  was  unquestionably 
and  Mr.  McCarthy  wns,  with  some  limitations,  the  foremost  representative  of  the  democratic  movement 
chosen  to  his  place.  A violent  quarrel  followed  in  of  Great  Britain  in  his  time,  and  since  that  has  been  the 
the  Irish  party,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  essential  political  and  social  movement  of  the  last  two- 
postpone  tlie  Irish  question  indefinitely.  Later  Mr.  thirds  of  the  cfentury,  he  may  be  accepted  ns  the  most 
Parnell’s  influence  wns  seen  to  be  steadily  dimin-  completely  representative  Englishman — a title  to  honor 
ishing,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  with  con-  fairly  won  and  of  no  mean  value.  Edward  Cary. 


Parnell's  influence  wns  seen  to  be  steadily  dimin-  completely  representative  Engli 
ishing,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  with  con-  fairly  won  and  of  no  mean  value 
fidenee  to  an 
appeal  to  the 
country.  The 
confidence  was  justi- 
fied, and  in  August, 

1892,  he  became  once 
more  Premier.  The 
two  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  not  fruit- 
ful in  results.  His 
party,  though  hold- 
ing together  suf- 
ficiently for  regular 
work,  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  home- 
rule  policy  that  had 
become  the  essential 
object  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s desires,  nor 
wns  the  venerable 
statesman  any  longer 
fully  equal  to  the 
tremendous  burden 
of  aggressive  lead- 
ership. In  Febru- 
ary, 1894.  eighteen 
months  after  his  last 
election,  lie  formally 
resigned  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal 
party  and  retired 
from  public  life. 

But  retirement  is 
a word  with  a limit- 
ed significance  in  the 
bright  vocabulary  of 
the  youthful  spirit 
that  to  the  last 
ruled  Mr  Gladstone’s 

mind.  Early  iu  the  GLADSTONE  IN  HIS  LIBRARY. 
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This  Paper  trill  he  the  best  Pietorial  History  of  the  ID/r 
with  Spain,  as  it  teas  of  the  War  of  ISO  I.  Its  Special.  Artists 
and  Cor respo tide nts  will  follow  the  Army  and  Nary,  tend 
notable  Ecents  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  will  l>e  accu- 
rately portrayed. 

ARTISTS.  * CORRESPON  DKNT8. 

RUFUS  F.  ZOGBAUM.  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN.  JOHN  FOX,  Jit. 

FREDERIC  REMINGTON.  O.  K.  DAVIS. 

T.  DE  THULSTRUP  JOHN  F.  HASS. 

W.  A.  ROGERS.  HAROLD  MARTIN. 

Poultney  Bigelow,  who  has  just  completed  a Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harper’s  Weekly,  on  a Bicycle , is  contributing 
a Series  of  Articles,  begun  Muy  11,  on  the  jmpular  Sentiment 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis 
will  represent  the  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


rjTHERE  is  a very  strong  movement  among  the 
X Republicans  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
against  the  righteous  tyranny  of  Speaker  Reed. 
We  trust,  however,  that  he  will  be  firm,  and  that 
he  will  continue  to  refuse  to  permit  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  annexing  Hawaii.  Without  adding 
anything  to  what  we  have  already  said  concerning 
the  merits  of  this  resolution,  the  pressure  now 
brought  to  hear  to  secure  its  passage  is,  to  say  the 
least,  indecent  haste. 

Zola  is  to  be  tried  again,  this  time  in  an  action 
for  libel  brought  by  the  officers  of  the  Esterhazy 
court  martial.  There  is  no  evidence  that  justice 
will  be  better  administered  in  the  case  now  begun 
than  in  the  case  that  was  recently  tried  at  Paris. 
The  court  of  Versailles  is  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
the  new  case,  and  the  prosecutor  and  judge  are  just 
as  firmly  bent  upon  convicting  Zola  as  was  Presi- 
dent Delegoroue  at  Paris.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  only  result  of  the  trial  will  be  a further  dem  - 
onstration of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  army  over 
the  civil  government  of  the  alleged  republic  of 
France. 

Negotiations  have  been  begun  with  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulties  that  have  for 
long  existed  along  the  frontier,  and  which  have 
been  a constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  people 
and  the  governments  of  the  two  neighbors.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  good  understanding  which  has  . 
been  reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  help  towards  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  not  only  will  the  vexatious  inter- 
national conditions  arising  from  conflicting  fish- 
eries interests  in  the  northeast  and  conflicting  seal 
interests  in  the  northwest  be  set  at  rest,  but  that 
there  will  be  a renewal  of  that  reciprocity  under 
which  both  countries  (at  one  time,  not  so  long 
ago)  prospered,  and  which  is  as  important  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  as  domestic  free 
trade  is  essential  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  That  good  trade  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Canada  may 
mark  our  first  step  towards  the  “open  door”  is  the 
wish  of  all  who  hope  for  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  way  of  increase  of  territory, 
but  by  the  peaceful  paths  of  growing  commerce. 

The  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  birthday,  Tues- 
day, the  24th  of  May,  was  taken  advantage  of  on 
this  side  of  the  water  by  some  Canadian  and  some 
of  our  own  after-dinner  speakers  to  respond  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance.  Many  Canadians  who  are  living  in 
this  country  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  an  increased  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  this  was  cordially  met  by  several  of 
ou»-  v n countrymen.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  sug- 
that  probably  all  that  is  necessary  has  been 
accomplished  in  bringing  the  two  countries  nearer 
together,  but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  move- 
ment will  slop  there,  or  if  it  ought  to  stop  there. 
The  truth  is.  us  we  said  last  week,  that  the  time  for 
thinking  seriously  of  an  alliance  of  some  kind  is  at 
hand.  Of  course  an  alliance  should  not  he  hastily 
entered  into — that  ought  to  go  without  saying — 
and  we  have  already  been  warned  against  hasty 
action.  Moreover,  alliances  are  not  the  fashion 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain.  Never- 
theless, we  believe  that  some  kind  of  a treaty  can 
he  worked  out  which  will  enable  all  the  English- 
speaking  powers  of  the  world  to  stand  together  for 


common  defence  against  encroachments  by  other 
nations,  and,  above  all,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  for  the  spread  of  that  civil- 
ization which  is  the  product  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  and  law. 

The  Tammany  government  of  this  city  lias  car- 
ried out  one  of  the  true  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  has  restored  the  police  force  of  the  metropolis 
as  an  agency  for  crime  and  vice  and  an  ally  of 
Tammany  Hall,  by  dismissing  Chief  McCullaQH 
and  appointing  as  chief  William  S.  Devery,  who 
was  showTn  by  the  Lexow  committee  to  be  one  of 
the  very  worst  of  the  old  police  force  in  its  most 
scandalous  times.  The  Republicans,  under  the  lead 
of  General  Tracy,  are  insisting  that  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  should  be  removed  by  the  Governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  they  call  his  abuse  of  power.  But, 
in  fact,  he  has  not  abused  his  power.  He  has  sim- 
ply used  it  for  the  purpose  which  the  Platt-Croker 
combination  intended  when  they  created  the  bi- 
partisan scheme.  They  meant  that  the  Mayor 
should  use  the  police  force  for  political  ends,  and 
his  only  departure  from  the  original  intention 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  used  his  power,  not 
for  the  Tammany  - Platt  combination,  but  for 
Tammany  alone,  so  that  in  this  quarrel  deceut 
citizens  have  no  choice  between  the  wrangling 
parties.  That  Van  Wyck  was  in  a position  to 
work  this  wrong  to  the  city  is  due  to  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  themselves,  and  they  would  better 
not  seek  to  revenge  themselves  through  his  re- 
moval. The  attempt  would  be  a ridiculous  farce, 
and  would  simply  call  attention  again  to  the  dis- 
creditable performance  to  which  Mr.  Tracy  lent 
his  name,  and  which  ended,  as  was  intended  it 
should,  in  the  triumph  of  Tammany. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  proceeds  very  slow-ly, 
after  the  fashion  of  debates  in  that  body,  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists  do  not 
intend  to  supply  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  without  coupling  with  the  rev- 
enue measure  provisions  for  the  advancement  of 
their  peculiar  notions.  They  insist,  for  example, 
on  raising  money  by  a tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
corporations.  This,  of  coarse,  would  ruin  many 
corporations,  and  would  he  unjust  and  unequal, 
owing  to  the  varying  margins  between  gross  ami 
net  receipts.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  debate,  a 
tax  on  a corporation  in  any  particular  business 
would  be  a tax  in  favor  of  a private  firm  compet- 
ing with  tli©  corporation  in  the  same  business. 
This  war  on  corporations  would  also  send  into 
bankruptcy  many  large  public  enterprises  which 
are  now  not  earning  more  than  their  fixed  charges. 
In  other  words,  the  addition  of  a tax  on  gross  re- 
ceipts would  be  such  an  increase  of  these  same 
fixed  charges  that  many  corporations,  including  a 
number  of  railroads,  would  becompelled  to  default. 
Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether  cor- 
porations ought  or  ought  not  to  exist,  they  do  actu- 
ally exist,  and  they  play  a large  part  in  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  machinery  of  the  time.  They 
have  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  have 
achieved  results  which  individual  or  partnership 
capital  could  not  have  attained.  Whether  or  not 
they  ought  now  to  be  destroyed  is  a question  which 
the  Populists  and  Democrats  may  have  the  right  to 
raise,  but  they  certainly  have  not  the  right  to  raise 
it  at  a time  when  the  issue  must  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
delay  can  only  result  in  crippling  it  by  depriving  it 
of  needed  revenues.  The  question  is  one  for  each 
State  to  decide  for  itself,  for  corporations  are  created 
by  State  and  not  by  Federal  law,  and  the  attempt  to 
kill  them  by  imposing  a Federal  tax  upon  them  is 
not  an  honorable  kind  of  legislation. 

The  Democrats  and  Populists  also  insist  upon 
the  issue  of  fiat  money,  for  it  is  fiat  money  they 
demand,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  greenbacks 
or  coinage  of  the  seigniorage.  As  to  greenbacks, 
their  character  is  sufficiently  known.  They  are 
promises  to  pay  that  do  not.  bear  interest,  and,  being 
legal  tender,  they  constitute  a loan  which  the  gov- 
ernment forces  upon  the  people.  There  is  a kind 
of  brigandage  in  this  view  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment which  this  country  ought  to  have  outgrown 
long  ago.  As  to  the  seigniorage  on  the  silver 
.purchased  under  the  act  of  1890.  it  is  non-existent. 
Seigniorage  is  the  price  charged  by  the  government 
for  coining,  and  is  taken  from  the  metal  presented 
for  minting.  No  such  charge  is  made  by  our  gov- 
ernment. and  therefore  no  seigniorage  exists.  The 
advocates  of  this  proposition  mean  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  by  the  government  for  the 
bar  silver  and  its  coinage  value.  As  the  govern- 
ment bought  tli©  silver  very  much  below  the  coin- 
age value,  there  is  a bookkeeping  profit.  The  silver 
men  — or  tli©  fiat-money  men,  to  designate  them 
more  accurately — assume  that  this  amounts  to  about 


forty  millions  of  dollars.  As  Senator  Aldrich 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  it  really  amounts,  by 
reason  of  the  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
bullion,  to  seventy  or  eighty  millions,  and  if  the 
silver  men  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
they  would  insist  on  the  issue  of  the  larger  sum. 
But  they  know  perfectly  well  that  what  they  arc 
really  asking  for  is  a further  increase  of  cheap 
money.  The  silver  bullion  is  already  represented 
by  Treasury  notes,  and  the  fiat-money  people  want 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  these  notes  a still  larger  sum, 
either  in  silver  coin  or  in  certificates.  Really  they 
wish  to  issue  certificates.  In  other  words,  they 
intend,  if  they  can,  to  reduce  the  security  of  Lite' 
Treasury  notes  that  are  already  out.  The  end  will 
be,  of  course,  that  the  issue  of  the  next  national 
campaign  will  be  the  money  question,  and  this 
time  it  will  not  be  between  sound  money  and  free 
coinage  of  silver,  but  between  sound  money  and 
fiat  money.  The  Democrats  are  preparing  to  hike 
the  side  of  fiat  money.  In  other  words,  they  pur- 
pose to  take  advantage  of  the  war  to  return  to  the 
financial  methods  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
fancy  that  nothing  they  could  do  would  better 
please  the  Republican  party. 

A CENTURY’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
CUBA. 

TI1HERE  is  no  good  to  be  gained  in  discussing 
JL  the  question  as  to  the  inevitability  of  the -war. 
That  the  war  is  on  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  it 
could  not  have  been  avoided.  It  was  in  the  blood 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  in  the  situation.  Indeed, 
war  was  in  the  blood  because  of  the  situation.  But 
the  situation  was  not  as  some  Europeans  have  repre- 
sented it.  Our  London  correspondent,  Mr.  Arnold 
White,  says  in  his  letter  published  in  this  issue  of 
the  Weekly  that  “A  few  people  in  society  and 
two  or  three  newspapers  continue  to  express  sym- 
pathy for  the  weaker  nation.  They  do  not  think 
that  America  is  disinterested.”  Thera  is  a like 
feeling  on  the  Continent,  more  general,  however, 
and  much  more  strongly  expressed.  In  France 
and  Germany,  this  country  is  openly  charged  with 
having  a land-grabbing  spirit,  with  being  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Spain's  present 
distress  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  her,  by  force, 
of  her  last  colonial  possessions.  This  accusation 
falls  naturally  from  the  lips  of  a Spanish  states- 
man like  Sagasta,  or  a Spanish  butcher  like  Wey  . 
LER,  but  it  is  not  true.  Indeed,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  no  one  can  make  it — no  one,  we 
mean,  not  blinded  by  the  cruel  prejudices  of  war — 
without  laying  himself  open  to  the  accusaliou  of 
mendacity  or  of  gross  ignorance,  for  of  all  coun- 
tries of  modern  times  the  United  States  has  shown 
the  least  inclination  to  add  distant  territories  to  her 
possessions.  So  far  as  Cuba  and  Spain  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  steadily  refused  to  annex  the  isl 
and,  and  we  have  more  than  once  declined  to  per- 
mit either  foreign  powers  or  the  natives  to  take  it 
ficnn  the  possession  of  its  hard  masters,  notwith- 
standing that  their  miserable  rule  was  a constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  us.  Various  attempts  at 
annexation  have  been  made,  and  many  of  our  pol- 
iticians and  several  of  our  Presidents  have  favored 
some  of  them,  but  the  country  has  constantly  de- 
clined either  to  take  Cuba  or  to  permit  Spain  to 
be  despoiled  until  now,  when  the  people  have  con- 
cluded, despite  what  we  believed  to  be  good  reasons 
for  still  further  self-repression,  to  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  the  intolerable  nuisance  that  the  Spanish 
government  has  been  maintaining  at  our  very 
doors. 

In  the  June  number  of  Harper’s  Monthly, 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  reviews  “A 
Century  of  Cuban  Diplomacy— 1795  to  1895.”  The 
article  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  remember  exclusively  the 
striking  incidents  in  our  relations  with  Spain 
with  regard  to  Cuba,  and  who  are  therefore,  nat- 
urally perhaps,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we 
have  been  always  manifesting  a grasping  disposi- 
tion, a desire  to  take  the  island — a desire  the  ex- 
istence of  which  might  lend  point  to  the  amiable 
French  cartoonist  who  pictures  Uncle  Sam  waving 
an  American  flag,  on  one  side  of  which  is  in- 
scribed a legend  to  the  effect  that  his  war  is  for 
humanity,  and  on  the  other  the  confession  that  it 
is  to  take  Cuba  for  the  sugar- refiners.  Men  believe 
in  our  land  greed  who  remember  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hope  and  the  prediction  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  that  “ it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
sist the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to 
our  Federal  republic  will  he  indispensable  to  1 he 
continuance  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  itself," 
or  who  recall  the  expedition  by  General  Lopez,  in 
1851,  and  other  filibustering  enterprises,  some  to 
stir  up  insurrection,  among  the  Cubans,  and  some 
to  take  the  island  bv  force.  There  have  been  va- 
rious incidents  in  our  political  history  and  many 
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expressions  of  opiuion  by  our  public  men  which 
have  been  hostile  to  Spain’s  retention  of  control  in 
Cuba.  The  efforts  of  the  old  slave  oligarchy  of  the 
Southern  Slates  to  add  Cuba  to  their  territory,  so 
that  they  might  greatly  increase  the  influence  of 
slavery  in  the  Union,  are  very  prominent  features 
on  the  international  landscape,  and  the  Ostend 
Manifesto  made  so  great  a noise  in  1854  that  the 
echoes  have  been  reverberating  ever  since.  But 
to  take  these  outstanding  events  as  symptomatic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  Spain 
on  this  important  questiou  is  to  show  an  ignorance 
that  is  culpable  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  has 
the  temerity  to  discuss  public  questions. 

Professor  Hart's  article  is  calculated  to  enlighten 
this  ignorance  where  it  exists,  but  whether  it  will 
put  a stop  to  the  mendacity  which,  merely  in  the 
due  course  of  international  politics,  charges  the 
United  States  with  a desire  to  rob  Spain  is  another 
question.  Probably  it  will  not.  The  article,  how- 
ever, shows  clearly  that  this  country  has  resisted 
every  temptation  to  take  the  island;  that  it  has 
been  consistent  and  persistent  in  holding  to  the 
policy  that  the  United  States  did  not  want  to  in- 
corporate the  island  as  part  of  the  Union,  and  that 
it  would  not  permit  any  other  foreign  power  to 
deprive  Spain  of  her  colony.  Professor  Hart 
says,  “ As  for  annexation,  as  often  as  our  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  Cuba  has  come,  the  nation  has 
deliberately  refused.”  This  is  his  brief  summary 
of  the  “century’s  diplomacy  “ (1.)  From  1795  to 
1807  we  desired  friendship  and  commerce  with  all 
the  Spanish  dominions,  including  Cuba.  (2.)  In 
1807-9  we  feared  the  annexation  of  the  whole  Span- 
ish Empire  to  France.  (3.)  In  1819-26  we  feared  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  by  England.  (4.)  From  1826  to 
1845  we  feared  and  probably  prevented  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cubans.  (5.)  From  1848  to  1861  suc- 
cessive administrations  feared  both  Spanish  and 
Cuban  mastery,  and  strove  to  annex  the  island. 
(6.)  In  the  insurrection  of  1868-78  the  first  care  of 
our  government  was  the  protection  of  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  its  second  interest  was  the  stopping  of  a 
devastating  civil  war;  though  annexation  seemed 
possible,  it  was  put  aside.  (7.)  From  1878  to  1895 
the  United  States  strove  to  extend  its  commerce 
with  Cuba  and  to  protect  its  investors  without 
questioning  Spain’s  control.” 

This  summary  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
character  of  our  historic  attitude  towards  Cuba. 
While  the  treaty  of  1795  was  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion, and  for  many  years  afterwards,  Jefferson, 
Clay,  and  other  American  statesmen  assured 
Spain  that,  as  to  her,  the  only  desire  of  this  coun- 
try was  for  her  friendship  and  for  closer  commer- 
cial relations.  In  1807,  Jefferson,  fearing  that 
Napoleon,  having  subverted  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, might  take  Cuba,  favored  annexation  for 
the  same  reason  that  induced  CLAY,  in  1823,  to 
notify  France,  which  was  again  threatening,  that 
“ the  United  States  could  not  see  with  indifference 
these  islands  passing  from  Spain  to  any  other 
power.”  At  about  the  same  time,  1819  to  1823, 
England  was  warned  off;  but  when,  in  1822,  one 
Sanchez,  acting  with  presumed  authority,  offered- 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Monroe  declined  “to 
take  any  step  hostile  to  Spain.”  Spain's  dominion 
over  the  island  was  also  saved  by  this  country 
from  invasion  by  Mexico  and  Colombia.  After 
1826  the  slavery  party  in  this  country  was  opposed 
to  annexation  because  it  had  become  the  custom  of 
the  South  Americans,  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  This  opposition 
prevented  independence.  After  1845  and  down  to 
1861  there  was  a change  in  Southern  sentiment, 
and  Presidents  Buchanan,  Polk,  Fillmore,  and 
Pierce  all  favored  annexation.  They  were  all 
opposed,  however,  to  the  descents  that  were  made 
upon  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  in- 
surrection, and  the  growing  antislavery  sentiment 
of  the  country  was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  scheme  of  purchasing  tlie  island. 
Then  came  tin*  insurrection  of  1868  to  1878,  during 
which  President  Grant,  under  the  advice  of  Sec- 
retary Fish,  refused  to  recognize- the  independence 
of  the  insurgents,  although  by  an  intimation  of 
intervention  he  Secured  peace,  and  from  Spain  a 
promise,  afterwards  broken,  of  better  government. 
Finally  we  come  to  the  present  insurrection, 
when  the  inevitable  happened.  From  JEFFERSON 
down,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  had 
predicted  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  Spain,  either  by 
i mle|M*ndence  or  by  annexation  to  this  country. 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  in 
addition  to  the  Presidents  already  named,  had  fa- 
vored annexation,  but  the  country  had  neverthe- 
less declined  the  island  when  it  might  have  had 
it,  and  had  protected  Spain's  possession  against 
France,  England,  Mexico,  and  Colombia,  and  even 
against  the  Cubans  themselves.  Truly,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hart  says,  “ Reviewing  the  whole  period,  it 
seems  an  historical  truth  that  — so  far  from  the 


Cuban  policy  of  the  United  States  having  been  one 
of  aggression — few  nations  have  shown  more  good 
temper  toward  a troublesome  neighbor,  more  pa- 
tience with  diplomatic  delays,  or  more  self-restraint 
over  a coveted  possession.”  And  that  our  neigh- 
bor has  been  more  than  troublesome  is  the  factor 
in  the  situation  which  has  finally  exhausted  the 
patience  of  our  people. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  ARMY. 

Undoubtedly  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  handicaps  that  a nation 
could  carry  into  war.  A deliberative  assembly  of 
any  kind  is  not  a good  agency  for  military  pur- 
poses, in  spite  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  in  countries 
in  which  wars  are  commoner  than  they  are  with 
us,  legislators,  as  well  as  laws,  are  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms,  or  confine  themselves  to  providing 
money,  and  intrust  the  spending  of  it  to  experts. 
Congress  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  because  it 
will  not  trust  the  experts,  but  insists  that  the 
representatives  of  American  freemen  know  more 
about  war,  ex  officio,  than  the  men  who  have  been 
specially  .trained  and  educated  for  it. 

This  is  not  a new  complaint.  The  Continental 
Congress  was  very  nearly  as  great  an  obstacle  as 
the  British  to  Washington  and  his  generals. 
There  was  not  a member  of  it  who  is  now  remem- 
bered for  any  service  he  did  or  assisted  towards 
the  achievement  of  military  success.  During  the 
civil  war  the  factious  and  unintelligent  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  a terror  to  generals 
in  the  field,  who  would  have  found  themselves  far 
better  off  if  Congress,  after  providing  ways  and 
means,  bad  kindly  adjourned  till  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. But  our  present  Congress  has  already, 
by  its  unintelligent  meddling,  made  sure  that  the 
army  which  we  urgently  needed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  shall  be  organized,  not  in  the 
speediest  and  most  efficient,  but  in  the  slowest  and 
least  efficient  way.  The  debates  on  the  several 
army  bills  have  been  marvels  of  presumptuous  in- 
competency,  and  the  results  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  inexperts  who  not  only  refused  but 
derided  the  advice  of  experts.  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  once  wrote  a book  upon  The  Influence 
of  Authority  upon  Matters  of  Opinion,  which, 
according  to  Bagehot,  was  described  by  a hasty 
thinker  as  “a  book  to  prove  that  when  you  wanted 
to  know  anything  you  asked  some  one  who  knew 
something  about  it.”  But  Congress  lias  by  no 
means  that  moderate  degree  of  sen&e  and  deference 
when  the  question  is  of  military  affairs.  There 
are  few  members  of  Congress,  we  hope,  on  the 
same  plane  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Washington,  whom, 
and  whose  opinions  on  army  organization,  we  have 
held  up  in  these  columns  to  the  public  contempla- 
tion. But  the  temper  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  that  of  a 
great  many  of  his  fellow-members.  It  would  not 
be  unfair  to  describe  the  debates  on  the  army  bills 
in  the  House  as  a series  of  insults  directed  at  the 
educated  officers  of  the  Uuited  States  army,  whose 
opinions  were  dismissed  as  of  no  account  what- 
ever, whereas,  by  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  they 
are  the  only  opinions  entitled  to  respect. 

It  is  curious  that  the  navy  should  have  com- 
paratively escaped  the  ignorant  impudence  with 
which  Congress  treats  military  affairs.  It  has  not 
escaped  altogether,  for  the  House  once  delivered 
itself  to  a two  days’  debate  upon  the  comparative 
desirableness  of  “ military  masts  ” and  masts  with 
yards  and  canvas — a subject  upon  which,  of  course, 
no  human  being  would  have  given  a nickel  for  the 
opinion  of  any  statesman  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. And  only  last  year  there  was  strenuous- 
ly urged  in  that  body  a proposition,  which  horrified 
everybody  who  was  entitled  to  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  government  should  set  up  its 
own  plant  for  niaking  armor  plate,  by  way  of  get- 
ting it  cheaper.  But  for  the  delay  caused  by  this 
intrusion  of  inexpertnesx  into  a technical  question, 
the  battle  ships  now  much  needed  would  be  much 
further  advanced.  But  the  navy  is  comparatively 
fortunate  in  escaping  the  detailed  attention  of 
Congress.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  because  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  know  one  end  of  a ship 
from  the  other  has  a wise  fear  of  making  himself 
ridiculous,  which  deserts  him  when  he  begins  to 
talk  about  land  forces.  Parti}-  it  may  be  that  the 
apprehension  that  a regular  army  big  enough  to 
beat  Spain  may  become  an  “engine  of  despotism,” 
which  so  oppresses  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  does  not 
apply  to  a navy.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a battle  ship,  or  even  of  a torpedo-lwial.  niaking  its 
relentless  way  down  the  middle  aisle  of  a legisla- 
tive chamber  in  quest  of  a legislator  who  talks 
too  much  about  things  of  which  lie  lias  no  under- 
standing, as  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a corporal’s 
guard  so  doing. 

That  the  ignorant  presumption  of  Congress  has 


seriously  crippled  the  army  is  already  evident. 
We  cannot  regret  the  indiscretion  by  which  pub- 
licity was  given  to  General  Merritt's  vigorous 
remarks  upon  the  project  of  sending  him  in 
charge  of  15,000  raw  militia  to  drive  out  the  Span- 
ish garrison  in  the  Philippines  and  take  possession 
of  the  islands.  It  was  a reduct io  ad  absurd nm , 
which  even  a Congressman  might  be  expected  to 
perceive,  of  the  scheme  of  fighting  a foreign  war 
with  a force  of  amateur  soldiers. 

DIARY  OF  TIIE  AVAR. 

Sunday,  May  22.— From  Madrid,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar 
information  is  received  by  cable  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  increased  activity  at  tlie  Spanish  navy-yards,  that  t lie 
defences  of  important  harbors  are  being  strengthened, 
and  that  there  is  evident  anxiety  to  prepare  the  reserve 
squadron  without  delay  for  service  wherever  it  may  be 
needed.  This  squadron  probably  includes  the  battle-ship 
Pelayo,  the  armored  cruiser  Carlos  V,  the  protected 
cruiser  Alfonso  XIII.,  three  or  four  torpedo-boat-dcstroy- 
ere,  with  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  torpedo-boats,  the 
despatch  boat  Giralda,  half  a dozen  armed  transatlantic 
liners  (among  these  the  Xormannia  and  Columbia,  for- 
merly Hamburg- American  vessels),  and  possibly  other 
war -ships  from  Ferrol  and  Barcelona.  At  Cadiz  and 
Madrid  it  is  slated  positively  that  tlie  destination  of  the 
fleet  is  Manila;  at  Gibraltar,  that  it  is  “probably  the 
Antilles.”  Other  advices  suggest  that  Spain  will  keep 
this  fleet,  or  an  important  part  of  it,  on  the  home  statiou, 
for  tlie  defence  of  her  ports. 

Monday,  May  23. — Reviewing  tlie  whole  field  of  opera- 
tions in  the  present  war,  the  London  Times  this  morning 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  most  important  lesson  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the.  presence  of  a small,  compact, 
high-speed  squadron. 

At  San  Francisco  the  First  Regiment  California  Volun- 
teers embarked  on  tlie  steamer  City  of  Peking  for  Manila. 
It  is  stated,  in  an  order  issued  by  Major-General  Olis  to- 
day, that  this  regiment,  with  the  Second  Oregon  Volun- 
teers and  one  battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  a detachment  of  California  heavy  artillery, 
consisting  of  an  officer  and  fifty  men,  will  constitute*  a 
brigade  of  “expeditionary  forces ’*  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier- General  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  United  States 
Volunteers.  The  other  vessels  designated  to  transport 
this  command  are  the  City  of  Sydney  and  the  Australia. 

Scfior  Leon  y Castillo’s  refusal  to  enter  the  Sagasta 
cabinet  shares  public  attention  tlie  world  over  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Birmingham  speech,  and  gives  rise  to 
\jild  conjecture.  “That  lie  is  arranging  for  the  sale  or 
gift  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands  to  Frauce,  as  a means  of 
saving  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
Stales,”  is  a theory  which,  a despatch  to-day  says,  has 
“gained  widest  acceptance  at  Washington.”  A rise  in 
Spanish  fours  leads  the  St.  James  Gazette  to  observe  that 
certain  influential  capitalists  may  have  “ advance  news 
of  the  forth-coming  announcement  of  a Franco-Spnnisli 
alliance.” 

A correspondent  of  tlie  European  edition  of  the  Herald 
asserts  that  the  great  question  in  Spain  now  relates  not 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war. hut  to  tlie  supply  of  bread— 
and  its  price.  Events  of  the  war  interest  the  people  of 
Madrid,  for  example."  less  than  the  next  bull-tight  or  the 
drawing  of  the  national  lottery.  The  loss  of  Cuba  and 
'Porio  Rico  and  the  Philippines  would  cause  the  Spanish 
people  to  rejoice.”  The  people,  he  explains,  have  always 
been  overwhelmed  with  taxation  to  keep  up  these  col- 
onies, while  only  the  ruined  nobles  and  adventurers  who 
have  gone  there  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  have  been  benefited. 

In  tlie  course  of  a discussion  in  the  Spanish  Senate  lo- 
day  the  suggestion  was  made  that  Spain  “should  imme- 
diately sanction  privateering,  and  entirely  destroy  Amer- 
ica’s maritime  trade.”  The  excuse  alleged  for  lliis  throat 
of  privateering  was  found  in  reports,  “continued  ” at  Ma- 
drid, that  American  war-ships  had  entered  Gunntunnmo 
Bay  flying  the  Spanish  flag.  Tlie  information  in  regard 
to  the  Guantanamo  incident  that  lias  reached  New  York 
is  limited  to  tlie  following  particulars;  On  Wednesday 
last  the  St.  I /mis  and  the  lug  Wompatuek,  under  orders 
from  Admiral  Sampson,  went  to  Santiago  dc  Culm 
and  cut  one  of  the  cables,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortifications.  On  the  following  day.  May  19,  the  St.  I/mix 
and  Wtunjtatuek  entered  the  buy  of  Guantanamo,  about 
forty  miles  east  of  Santiago,  lint  there  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  the  cable.  A Spanish  gunboat  in  the  har- 
bor and  Spanish  infantry  in  a block-house  near  the  bench 
opened  lire  on  the  Woippatnek,  and  Captain  Goodrich  of 
tlie  St.  I/mix  signalled  that  the  tug  should  cease  opera- 
tions and  retire. 

Tuesday,  May  24- — Admiral  Dewey  lias  cabled  to  Wash- 
ington as  follows; 

Sitnntion  unchanged.  Strict  hlockmlc  roniinueil.  Great  scmciiy 
of  food  prevail*  at  Manila.  Foreign  Mibjrrit*  fear  an  outbreak  of 
S|ianieh  soldiers.  Arrangements  have  keen  made  lor  lliem  lo  be  Irims- 
lerred  to  Cavite  by  foreign  inen-of-war  if  necessary.  Aguin-ddo.  rebel 
commander-in-cbief,  brought  down  l>v  Mrl'ultuch,  organizing  forces 
near  Cavite,  and  may  render  assistance  that  would  be  valuable. 

Duke  Almodovar  del  Rio  Inis  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  Sefior  Leon  y Castillo 
declined. 

Wednesday,  May  23. — Tlie  President  issued  a pr-  ‘hi- 
nt ntion  calling  for  75,000  more  volunteers.  With  lliii  nd- 
dition  the  total  strength  of  the  army  will  be  278.500  men. 

Late  this  nfternoon  the  transports  City  of  Peking,  City 
of  Sydney,  and  Australia,  carrying  about  2500  men,  with 
supplies  to  last  a year,  and  a cargo  of  ammunition  and 
naval  stores  for  Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet,  left  San  Francisco 
for  Manila. 

Thursday,  May  2d. — The  battle  ship  Oregon  arrived  at 
Key  West  this  morning  in  excellent  condition.  Captain 
Chirk  says  that  lie  left  the  Marietta  and  Buffalo  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  lie  covered  about  12, (KI0  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  steaming  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Tlie  Spanish  fleet  commanded  by  Ccrvem  is  lielieved 
to  be  hemmed  in  at  Santiago  dc  Culm  by  Commodore 
Schley’s  squadron. 

Friday.  May  27.— At  Gibraltar  and  Paris  the  view  is 
held  that  the  Cadiz  fleet  will  try  to  relieve  Ccrvcra.  “ 
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WITH  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON’S  FLEET. 

[SPKCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OP,  “ HARPER’S  WEEKLY,”] 

Dkspatou-Boat  “Kanapaha,”  May  IS,  1898. 

From  where  the  water  shoals  iu  delicate  tints  of  em- 
erald ami  pale  blue  over  the  coral  reefs  of  Key  West  to 
the  windy  reaches  of  Mona  Passage,  where  the  trade-winds 
whip  the  racing  seas  around  the  shores  of  Porto  Rico,  is 
a long  journey  at  best,  and  when  it  is  dragged  out  for  a 
week  under  the  fierce  sun  and  in  the  slow  progress  of 
fleet  formation,  with  the  constant  outlook  for  the  enegay, 
with  recoaling,  and  drills,  and  circling  in  wide  curves  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  land  (ind  news  being  cabled  of  the 
presence  of  a fleet,  it  becomes  twice  long,  and  only  to  the 
patient  courage  of  sailors  can  such  days  of  slow  tedium 
and  tiring  drills  be  thoroughly  appreciated  or  understood. 
Verily  to  keep  one's  temper  and  nerves  in  hand  at  such 
times  is  a no  small  task,  and  if  greater  is  lie  who  keepeth 
his  temper  than  he  who  taketh  a city,  then  are  these  men 
already  great,  for  their  patience  is  not  exhausted  nor  their 
endurance  overdrawn. 

What  hours  of  building  up  and  preparation  and  watch- 
fulness are  required  to  develop  the  perfect  fighting  man 
and  machine  of  to-day!  As  loug  as  the  ship  is  building 
—and  it  takes  years  to  build  a battle -ship— so  long  and 
longer  it  takes  to  develop  the  skilled  officer  and  seaman. 
What  shifting  of  material,  conning  every  man’s  fitness, 
and  testing  each  one’s  ability,  till  the  ship  and  squadron 
shall  be  in  absolute  trim  to  meet  the  foe,  to  show  its  met- 
tle, and  fulfil  its  purpose! 

No  more  hasty  hurrying  into  battle  half  prepared,  as 
poor  Lawrence  did  with  his  ill-fated  ship.  To  do  so  now 
would  be  more  certain  and  terrible  defeat.  The  engines 
of  modern  warfare,  more  swift  than  those  of  old,  must  be 
known,  controlled,  and  held  in  leash  with  perfect  skill  till 
the  hour  strikes. 

In  judging  the  results  of  any  modern  naval  engagement, 
here  is  what  will  hold  the  balance  that  makes  for  victory 
or  defeat.  Given  the  men  and  valor,  the  efficiency  that 
comes  of  long-continued  and  exacting  drill  will  win  ev- 
ery time. 

All  day  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  a fleet  of  colliers 
was  busy  about  the  big  ships  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Indi- 
ana, off  Key  West.  The  work  of  recoaling  was  going  on. 
Tugs  and  despatch-boats  puffed  about,  and  in  the  harbor, 
now  crowded  with  vessels,  the  cruisers  Detroit  and  Mont- 
gomery were  also  preparing  for  another  week  of  activity. 
Coal  and  water  are  necessities  of  life  to  these  modern 
ships,  and  rumor  was  rife  that  some  new  and  important 
move  was  about,  to  be  made. 

At  midnight  the  Iowa,  Indiana , and  Detroit  moved 
silently  away  to  the  southward,  and  soon  after  daylight  the 
New  York  followed  after  them,  travelling  at  a rapid  rate, 
and  leaving  a trail  of  black  smoke  and  tumbling  water. 
Soon  after  twelve  o’clock,  having  come  up  with  the  fleet 
off  the  Cuban  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Havana,  signnls 
were  made  from  the  flag-ship,  and  the  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Detroit,  followed  by  the  New  York,  moved  off  to  the  east- 
ward. The  day  was  fine,  and  as  the  ships  steamed  swift- 
ly along,  it  seemed  at  last  that  we  were  to  see  something 
more  than  blockading  duty.  Matanzas  was  passed  at 
3 p.m.,  nnd  at  nine  o’clock  we  had  Cardenas  light  full  on 
our  beam  and  showing  dimly  on  the  horizon  in  the  track 
of  the  moon. 

This  was  the  rendezvous.  The  Monitors  Terror  and 
Amphitritc  were  soon  made  out  coaling  from  a big  collier; 
further  away  the  Montgomery  and  Porter  appeared,  the 
ships  forming  two  long  lines,  with  the  collier  Niagara 
and  the  armed  tug  Wompatmk  and  some  despatch-boats 
making  a third.  Dim  and  black  and  distant  they  looked 
in  the  gloom,  and  silently  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  swell 
of  the  sea,  while  the  night  lilew  the  spray  across  their 
decks  and  piped  its  melody  through  the  iron  stays  and 
signal-halyards  of  their  scant  rigging,  while  signal-lights 
flashed  their  silent  messages. 

What  mysterious  errand  are  we  on?  Is  it  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Spanish  fleet,  or  Santiago  de  Cuba?  Why  the 
gathering  of  this  powerful  squadron? — were  the  questions 
we  asked  as  we  watched  the  scene.  At  10.30  p.m.  the 
fleet  moved  silently  off, steering  due  east,  the  most  distnnt 
ships  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness.  When  morning  came 
the  New  York  took  the  Monitor  Terror  in  tow,  the  Iowa 
the  Am  pint  rite,  find  the  Montgomery  the  Portei',  forming, 
the  first  line,  with  the  collier  and  despatch-boats  behind 
them,  and  the  Detroit  and  Indiana  bringing  up  the  renr. 
At  nine  o’clock  a Spanish  bark  appeared  down  to  the 
southward  under  full  sail  and  painted  white.  She  made 
a fine  sight  as  she  bowled  along  over  the  blue  sea;  her 
captain  proudly  hung  out  his  flag,  and  the  Montgomery, 
being  nearest,  took  possession  of  her,  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
Spanish  captain,  who  did  not  know  that  war  had  been 
declared.  She  was  the  1/tremo  of  Barcelona,  bound  from 
Argentina  to  Havana  with  a cargo  of  heef. 

Day  after  day  the  fleet  steamed  slowly  along,  the  usual 
drills  going  on,  and  nothing  eventful  occurring  to  mark 
the  time;  no  flags  were  shown  by  day  nor  lights  at  night, 
save  necessary  signals,  which  would  flash  for  an  instant 
and  then  disappear.  On  some  of  the  ships  we  noticed  a 
small  canvas  awning  spread  over  the  lookout  in  the  high- 
est fighting  top,  which  showed  a thought  for  the  men,  for 
the  sun  blazes  hot  in  these  latitudes;  and  yet.  the  quarter- 
deck people  had  to  do  without  awnings,  and  lo  keep  in  the 
shade  the  best  they  could.  Passing  near  the  Detroit  one 
day.  we  saw  a small  American  flag  stuck  on  the  breech 
of  the  after  5 -inch  gun.  The  patriotic  gnn-captain  put  it 
there,  and  it  meant  his  sentiments  about  his  flag  and  his 
gun. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  11th,  at  ten  minutes  past 
five,  Admiral  Sampson  transferred  his  flag  from  the  New 
York  to  the  Iowa.  The  marines  presented  arms  nnd  the 
bluejackets  lined  the  rail ; no  other  ceremonv,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Iowa  steamed  off,  taking  place  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  The  Monitors,  which  had  been  towed 
most  of  the  wav  to  save  their  coal,  were  now  under  their 
own  steam,  and  slopped  along  through  the  heavy  swell 
after  the  other  ships,  and  bringing  up  the  rear,  with  the 
cruisers  acting  as  scouts.  The  night  came  on  dark  and 
cloudy,  the  ships  moving  silent  as  ghosts — a phantom  fleet 
they  seemed,  but  for  one  small  red  light  that  burned  at 
the  stern  of  the  Iowa. 

THE  BOM  I5A  RUM  ENT  OK  SAN'  JPaN'. 

At  3 a m on  May  12  the  fleet  was  off  San  Juan,  the 
light  showing  for  a time,  1ml  about  3 3.(1  going  out  sud- 


denly. With  a glass  the  lights  of  the  town  could  be 
plainly  seen,  and  low  in  the  sky  a waning  moon  shed  its 
pale  glow  over  the  rough  sea  and  looming  masses  of  the 
ships.  The  single  red  light  showing  only  from  the  rear  told 
the  fleet  the  position  of  tiie  flag-ship,  the  Iowa.  Not  a 
single  light  showed  from  any  other  Ship,  nor  was  there  a 
soiind,  except  the  swash  of  the  water  and  the  piping  wind 
that  whistled  softly  through  the  rigging.  The  moon,  hid- 
den at  times  behind  dark  masses  of  clouds,  gave  the  sceue 
. a weird  and  romantic  aspect.  Soon  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
lighted  up  the  gloomy  hills,  and  made  the  position  of  our 
ships  nnd  the  harbor  nnd  forts  plain  enough.  We  were  right 
off  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  in  nd  vance  and  close  in 
were  the  Womjiatuck,  Porter,  and  Detroit,  followed  by  the 
Iowa.  The  Wompatuck  seemed  to  he  cautiously  approach- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  port,  8he  had  gone  in  to  put 
down  stake  boats  as  steering-guides.  The  Monitors  Ter- 
ror and  Amphitrite  were  close  on  our  port  side  at  this 
time,  and  Ave  crossed  the  bows  of  the  Terror  to  get  to 
windward  and  be  in  position  for  a better  view  of  what 
might  follow.  The  ships  were  lined  up  in  fighting  order, 
but  perfectly  silent,  and  no  flag  or  sign  of  activity  on  any 
of  them.  The  Womvatvek  disappeared  for  a time  under 
the  shadow  of  the  land,  and  then  reappeared  to  our  sight, 
steaming  slowly  about.  At  this  moment,  the  Iowa  broke 
out  a large  American  flag  at  the  fnre,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  all  the  other  ships,  and  in  an  instant  or  two 
afterward  the  dull  boom  of  a gun  sounded  across  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  from  the  Iowa.  Then  the  Detroit,  farther  in  and 
right  under  the  guns  of  Morro,  burst  into  flames  and  smoke. 
It  seemed  a minute  or  two  before  any  reply  came  from 
the  fort,  but  it  was  probably  much  less.  A flash  and  puff 
of  white  smoke  from  Morro,  and  Hie  engagement  was  on, 
and  flash  and  heavy  thunder  of  guns  reverberating  among 
Hie  hills  followed  rapidly.  The  first  shots  from  the  Iowa 
nnd  Indiana  fell  short,  sending  up  spurts  of  water  imme- 
diately under  the  fort.  The  New  York,  following,  seemed 
to  have  the  range  better,  and  clouds  of  heavy  yellow  dust 
hung  over  the  spots  where  her  8-inch  guns  had  struck. 

At  this  time  the  Detroit  wns  pouring  in  a perfect  fury  of 
fire,  her  guns  making  a continuous  flare  and  roar,  so  it 
became  impossible  to  distinguish  the  Monitors  and  the 
Montgomery,  which  had  come  into  action.  All  this  time 
tiie  torpedo-boat  Portei'  was  lying  close  in,  her  flags  flying 
out  defiantly,  and  occasionally  taking  a shot  with  her 
small  guns.  The  big  ships  drawing  out  of  action  at  this 
time,  she  became  a mark  for  the  fire  of  all  three  batteries, 
and  the  water  spurted  up  in  iels  all  about  her;  but  Fre- 
mont seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  (fid  not  budge  an  inch.  The 
Iowa,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Monitors  having  gone  out 
of  range,  the  fire  of  Morro  and  San  Cristobal  batteries  wns 
concentrated  on  the  Detroit,  which  lay' quite  close  in  off 
the  Carmelo  water  battery,  which  the  Detroit  completely 
silenced  after  a time.  The  Montgomery  during  this  first 
attack  lay  astern  of  the  Detroit,  and  directed  her  lire 
against  Carmelo.  She  was  signalled,  however,  to  drop 
out  of  the  line  of  fire,  to  give  the  heavier  ships  a’  better 
chance.  So,  to  their  sorrow,  the  Montgomery  people  did 
not  have  all  the  opportunity  they  wanted  to  distinguish 
themselves. 

At  eight  minutes  past  six  the  Iowa,  having  made  a wide 
circle,  came  back  to  the  attack,  followed  . closely  by  the 
Indiana  and  New  York,  and  reserving  her  fire  till  close  in 
front  of  Morro,  began  with  her  forward  12-inch  guns. 
The  first  two  shots  struck  fair  and  square  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  among  the  buildings  of  Morro,  sending. up  a 
vast  cloud  of  sickly  yellow  dust,  Hint  hung  there  for  some 
minutes;  this  was  followed  by  her  broadside  battery, 
which  for  the  time  seemed  to  silence  tiie  fire  of  Morro ' 
completely,  San  Cristobal  and  San  Geronimo  keeping  up 
a continuous  Are,  however.  The  Indiana  followed  quick - 
, ly  the  Iowa,  the  heavy  roar  of  her  13  inch  guns  rever- 
berating like  the  heaviest  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  fire 
followed  by  the  thick  yellow  smoke  completely  obscured 
her. for  the  instant;  from  the  New  York  came  the  thunder 
of  her  8 inch  guns,  and  from  the  two  Monitors  the  deep 
roar  of  their  10  - inch  turret  guns.  Tiie  scene  at  this 
time  wns  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  The  crest  of  the 
high  hill  on  which  San  Juan  is  situnted  was  wreathed 
in  circles  of  pale  smoke  hanging  in  curious  forms  about 
the  guns,  and  relieved  by  the  blue  mountains  beyond. 
Glimpses  of  tiie  buildings  of  the  town,  fort,  and  barracks 
could  be  seen  at  times,  while  tiie  flash  and  roar  of  the 
guns  came  stendily  from  all  the  batteries.  Close  in  under 
the  shore,  which  ’is  backed  to  the  west  of  the  harbor  by 
high  ranges  of  hills,  lay  the  ships,  flame  and  smoke  burst- 
ing from  their  sides;  all  around  them,  over,  and  short  of 
them  fell  the  fire  of  the  forts’  shells  from  the  old  guns  of 
Morro,  bursting  in  the  air,  nnd  jets  of  white  water  show- 
ing wiiere  solid  shot  had  struck.  Every  instant  or  two 
the  deeper  roar  of  a 18  inch  gun  would  swell  the  chorus, 
and  along  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  particularly  about  Morro, 
hung  a heavy  mass  of  dust  and  debris,  spreading  out  and 
sinking  slowly,  and  telling  where  the  shots  were  falling. 
Still  the  forts  were  not  silenced,  though  their  fire  slack- 
ened perceptibly  during  this  attack.  We  were  lying  at 
this  time  to  windward  of  the  fleet  nnd  about  three  or  four 
miles  off  San  Geronimo,  making  a fair  target  for  their  mod- 
ern 8-inch  guns,  which  had  been  well  served,  and  had  kept 
up  a continuous  fire;  not.  being  in  range  of  the  fleet,  they 
had  not  suffered,  and  while  the  ships  were  drawn  off  to 
form  for  the  third  attack,  they  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
firing  at  us.  The  first  shot  was  wide  of  the  mark,  but  the 
second  whistled  unpleasantly  near  overhead,  while  tiie 
third  came  so  near  that  had  there  been  a fraction  of  an 
inch  less  elevation  to  that  gun  wc  would  certainly  have 
been  struck ; as  it  was,  it  passed  over  our  heads  and  struck 
the  water  100  yards  beyond. 

At  7.22  the  Iowa  again  returned  off  the  fort,  firing  slow- 
ly and  with  accuracy,  and  followed  by  the  Indiana  and 
New  York.  The  Iowa  fired  only  once  from  her  forward 
turret  guns  this  time,  hut  remained  for  some  time  under 
the  fire  of  the  fort,  a shell  from  Morro  bursting  over  her 
and  splintering  one  of  her  w hale  boats,  injuring  slightly 
three  men  stationed  at  the  secondary  battery.  The  Porter 
lmd  been  signalled  to  leave  her  dangerous  position,  and 
moved  over  near  the  Iowa.  At  least  a dozen  shots  fell  in 
the  water  about  them,  sending  up  spurts  of  foam  nnd  do- 
ing no  harm.  The  Indiana  and  New  York  remained  in 
front  of  the  forts  nearly  half  an  hour.pnuring  in  a slow  but 
careful  fire,  that  at  times  covered  the  hills  with  dust  and 
obscured  the  ships  in  their  own  smoke.  When  they  drew 
off.  as  they  did  at  a few  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  the 
'Error  ami  Amphitrite  remained,  and  the  latter  continued 
for  some  time  to  pour  a heavy  fire  into  the  foi  ls,  whose 


fire  was  now  coming  slowly  and  at  intervals,  San  Cristo- 
bal and  San  Geronimo  alone  keeping  up  a regular  fire. 

While  the  firing  wns  at  its  height  smoke  and  flumes 
came  from  tiie  buildings  on  the  hill,  aud  at  one  time  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  lie  ablaze.  From  the  opening  of 
the  engagement  the  entire  city  of  San  Juan  was  in  a state 
of  dreadful  panic.  It  was  known  three  days  before,  by 
cable  from  Cape  Haiti,  that  Sampson's  fleet  was  on  it’s 
way  to  Porto  Rico,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  bad  fled 
inland,  but  when  the  opening  guns  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  the  rush  to  get  out  of  town  became  a panic, 
people  paying  any  price. for  carriages  to  drive  ten  miles 
into  the  country.  San  Juan  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  a 
high  hill,  tiie  northern  side  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
fortifications.  Owiog  to  the  heavy  swell  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  elevation,  many  shots  from  the  ships  fell 
into  the  town,  destroying  buildings,  public  and  private, 
with  a loss  of  life  that  is  not  known  to  us  at  present. 

In  the  harbor  were  a number  of  neutral  vessels.  Among 
them  the  French  steam  - frigate  Amiral  Riga  nit  de  Ge- 
nov illy.  Tiiis  vessel  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  the  next  day, 
and  we  learned  from  her  that  many  shots  lin'd  fallen  about 
her,  but  had  fortunately  not  struck  near  enough  to  do  any 
damage. 

Soon  after  eight  o’clock  the  firing  ceased  entirely,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  shot  from  the  forts  that  did  no 
harm. 

By  8.30  o’clock  the  fleet  had  been  drawn  off  out  of 
danger,  and.then  we  learned  that  the  New  York  had  also 
been  struck  by  a shell,  that  burst,  over  the  port  8 inch 
broadside  gun,  killing  one  man,  aide-seaman  Frank  Wild- 
mark,  and  injuring  Samuel  Feltman  (leg  broken),  ordinary 
seaman,  and  Michael  Murphy,  William  Rupp,  aud  Michael 
Spron  slightly. 

The  port  waist  search  light  wns  smashed  to  pieces,  and 
four  ventilators  were  pierced  by  pieces  of  shell. 

None  of  the  other  ships  were  struck  at  all,  and  no  one 
wns  injured.  The  Detroit  was  under  fire  longer  than  any 
other  vessel,  and  had  any  number  of  narrow  escapes,  but 
wns  not  even  scratched.  She  fired  180  shots  in  all.  and 
we  could  not  resist  giving  her  a cheer  ns  we  passed  by, 
which  the  Detroit  Jackies  returned  with  a will.  We 
hailed  the  Amphitrite  and  asked  if  any  one  was  hurt,  to 
which  wns  replied,  “No.” 

“ Were  you  struck  at  all?” 

“No.” 

Then,  as  we  turned  away,  they  hailed  us  and  said: 
“ Yacht  there!  We  had  a first-rate  time,  thank  you.” 

All  the  way  down  to  San  Juan  we  had  kept  near  the 
Terror , so  when  we  asked  if  any  of  her  crew  had  been  in- 
jured, they  said,  “Not  at  all";  and  then  remarked  that 
“they  had  missed  us  from  their  starbonrd  beam  ” — which 
would  not  have  been  a cool  spot  for  us  that  morning. 

The  disappointment  among  Sampson’s  men  at  not  meet- 
ing the  Spanish  fleet  was  very  keen,  from  the  Admiral 
down.  They  had  come  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  lake 
San  Juan,  and  so  if  the  finish  of  that  work  was  not  com- 
plete on  the  morning  of  May  12,  it  was  not  for  inability  to 
take  or  to  hold  the  Porto  Rican  city,  but  to  stive  their 
shots  for  the  Spanish  fleet,  if  it  should  care  to  come. 

Americans  who  object  to  the  cruelties  of  war,  and  may 
not  approve  Admiral  Sampson's  action,  should  read  the 
remarks  of  the  San  Juan  press  on  Yankees,  and  what  they 
would  like  to  do  with  them.  To  my  mind,  they  got  off 
with  a very  light  punishment;  but  tbe  end  is  not  yet. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  u MAINE.” 

Not  in  tbe  dire,  ensanguined  front  of  war. 

Conquered  or  conqueror, 

’Mid  the  dread  battle-peal,  did  they  go  down 
To  the  still  under-seas,  with  fair  Renown 
To  weave  for  them  the  hero-martyr’s  crown. 

They  struck  no  blow 
’Gainst  an  embattled  foe; 

With  valiant-hearted  Saxon  hardihood 
They  stood  not  ns  the  Essex  sailors  stood, 

So  sore  bestend  in  that  far  Cbiiiau  bay; 

Yet  no  less  faithful  they, 

These  men  who,  in  the  passing  of  a breath, 

Were  hurtled  upon  death. 

No  warning  the  salt-scented  sea-wind  bore, 

No  presage  whispered  from  the  Cuban  shore 

Of  the  appalling  fate 

That  iu  the  tropic  night-time  lay  in  wait 

To  bear  them  whence  they  shall  return  no  more. 

Some  lapsed  from  dreams  of  home  and  love’s  clear  star 
Into  a realm  where  dreams  eternal  are; 

And  some  into  a world  of  wave  and  flame 

Wherethrough  they  came 

To  living  agony  that  no  words  can  name. 

Tears  for  them  all. 

And  the  low-tunM  dirge  funereal! 

Their  place  is  now 

Witli  those  who  wear,  green-set  about  the  brow. 

The  deathless  immortelles, — 

The  heroes  lorn  and  scarred 

Whose  blood  made  red  the  barren  ocean  dells. 

Fighting  upon  Hie  stanch  Bon  Homme  Richard 
With  him  who  dared  what  none  lind  dared  before — 

To  wave  the  New  World  banner,  freedom-starred. 

At  England's  very  door! 

Yea,  with  such  noble  ones  their  names  shall  stand 
As  those  who  heard  the  dying  Lawrence  speak 
His  burning  words  upon  the  Chesapeake, 

And  grappled  in  the  hopeless  hand  to  hand; 

With  those  who  fell  on  Erie  and  Champlain 
Beneath  tiie  pouring,  pitiless  battle-rain: 

With  such  as  these,  our  lost  men  of  the  Maine! 

What  though  they  faced  no  storm  of  iron  hail 
That  freedom  and  the  right  might  still  prevail? 

The  path  of  duty  it  was  theirs  to  tread 
To  death’s  dark  vale  through  ways  of  travail  led. 

And  they  are  ours,— our  dead! 

If  it  be  true  that  each  loss  holds  a gain, 

It.  must  be  ours  through  saddened  eyes  to  see 
From  out.  this  tragic  holocaust  of  pain 
The  whole  land  bound  in  closer  amity. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  preferring  active 
service  in  tlie  field  to  the  important  place  he  filled  in  the 
Navy  Department.'only  gave  practical  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  an  opinion  long  held  and  clearly  recorded. 
In  one  of  the  essays  in  his  American  Ideal * he  says: 


The  men  who  have  dnred  greatly  In  war,  or  (he  work  that  Is  nkln  to 
wnr,  are  those  who  deserve  best  of  the  country.  None  of  our  heroes 
of  lienee,  save  a few  great  constructive  statesmen,  can  rank  with  our 
heroes  of  war. 


Perhaps  so ; but  wouldn’t  it  l>e  quite  as  true  to  say, 
“ None  of  our  heroes  of  war,  save  one  or  two  great  gener- 
als, can  rank,  with  our  great  constructive  statesmen”? 
War  and  peace  both  contributed  to  Washington’s  renown, 
but  the  first  place  in  the  civil-war  period  belonged  to  a 
man  who  served  his  country,  in  Washington,  in  black 
clothes.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  holds  that  Lincoln’s  work 
was  “akin  to  war,”  as  much  can  he  said  for  his  own 
recent  labors  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Few 
generals  in  the  field  in  the  civil  war  served  their  country 
to  better  purpose  than  Stanton,  or  are  likely  to  outrank 
him  in  history.  The  men  who  deserve  best  of  their  coun- 
try are  not  necessarily  either  the  heroes  of  war  or  the 
heroes  of  pence,  but  the  men  who  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  the  right  men  in  the  right  places. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be 
moved  by  the  same  sentiment  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
expressed  about  the  advantageous  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinction that  military  service  offers.  He  gives  evidence 
of  being  sincerely  desirous  of  smelling  powder,  and  find- 
ing binderauces  to  his  desire  to  lead  a regiment  to  Cuba, 
he  is  trying,  according  to  latest  reports,  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment to  a place  on  the  staff  of  General  Wheeler. 
And  if  General  Wheeler  desires  that  the  appointment  may 
be  made,  here’s  hoping  that  Mr.  Bryan  may  get  it.  He  is 
certainly  a representni  tve  citizen,  and  if  lie  wants  a chance 
to  serve  the  country  in  the  field  it  will  seem  a hardship  if 
he  does  not  have  it! 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  on  the  evening  of  May  24,  in  New 
York,  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
made  an  interesting  summary  of  the  situation  when  he 
said  that  the  four  great  forces  with  which  persons  who 
work  for  the  betterment  of  society  have  to  contend  are 
infirmity,  ignorance,  appetite,  null  sloth.  Against  the 
first,  two,  he  said,  progress  is  being  made.  Infancy  and 
senility  are  being  looked  after,  and  the  problem  of  caring 
for  the  weak  and  physically  helpless  has  been  worked 
out.  His  news  of  the  iight  against  appetite  and  sloth  was 
less  satisfactory.  Of  the  former,  he  said, “1  don’t  know 
that  we  have  made  nny  progress  against  that  evil  in  mod- 
ern times  and  of  sloth,  “ Perhaps  we  are  gaining  in  that, 
lmt  I doubt  it." 


It  is  a dull  season  when  Barnard  College  is  not  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  timely  funds.  Her  effort  this  spring  is  to 
raise  $100,000  to  pay  n debt  incurred  for  the  equipment 
of  the  new  property  of  the  college.  On  May  13,  $23,000 
of  this  amount  had  been  subscribed,  and  $25,000  more  had 
l>een  promised  by  a woman  whose  identity  has  not  yet 
been  divulged,  on  condition  that  the  balance  of  $52,000 
should  be  raised  by  October  8.  Subscriptions  to  complete 
the  fund  are  earnestly  desired. 

It  lias  been  disclosed  that  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  has 
ceased  to  contribute  to  Harper's  Magazine  the  reviews 
of  books  which  form  the  last  department  of  each  issue, 
and  that  his  successor  in  the  place  that  he  has  filled  so 
long  and  so  acceptably  is  Mr.  John  K.  Bangs.  It  must 
not  he  supposes!,  however,  that  because  Mr.  Hutton  has 
given  up  his  department  in  the  Magazine  he  has  said 
good  by  to  the  readers  of  the  Harper  publications.  The 
habits  of  a lifetime  (almost)  at  3 not  so  easily  discontinued 
as  that.  A man  whose  occupation  has  been  literary  as 
long  as  Mr,  Hutton’s  has  must  go  on  writing,  both  to  sat- 
isfy his  own  instincts  and  to  pnv  the  debt  he  owes  to 
thousands  of  friendly  readers.  He  will  continue  to  write, 
and  his  name  will  continue  to  appear  often  in  the  publi- 
cations in  which  it  has  long  been  honored  and  familiar, 
and  if  he  spends  less  of  his  time  in  future  in  reviewing 
books,  there  will  lie  so  much  more  leisure  coming  to  him 
for  the  making  of  other  records  and  the  selling  forth  of 
things  equally  indispensable,  and  doubtless  of  a more  per- 
manent literary  value.  So  Mr.  Hutton  has  only  changed 
bis  chair  and  not  his  headquarters,  and  we  have  no  occa- 
sion yet  to  say  good-by  to  him. 

In  spite  of  war-times  and  the  prevalent  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  mind  on  newspapers,  the  iuternalional 
literary  weekly,  Literature,  continues  to  grow  in  grace 
and  strength,  and  especially  in  attractiveness  for  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  discourses  on  American  books  and  lit- 
erary forces  and  tendencies  by  Mr.  Henry  James  have 
proved  even  more  edifying  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
have  furnished  food  for  reflection  to  readers  and  matter 
for  discussion  to  many  journals  and  periodicals.  The 
paper’s  newest  recruit  is  Mr.  Howells,  who  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  issue  of  May  25,  and  whose  contributions 
for  the  present  will  alternate  with  those  of  Mr.  James. 

If  there  are  two  Americans  whose  deliverances  from 
week  to  week  on  literary  topics  and  on  books  would  lie 
rend  with  more  interest  by  Americans  than  those  of  Mr. 
Howells  and  Mr.  James,  Literature  certainly  does  not 
know  where  to  find  them.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  exist. 
Mr.  James’s  point  of  view  is  not  less  valuable  or  interest- 
ing to  American  renders  because  it  is  not  always  that  of 
bis  countrymen  who  stay  at  home.  Mr.  Howells’s  feel- 
ings and  opinions  alioul  contemporary  work  and  its  value, 
comparative  and  absolute,  are  always  his  own.  not  reflect- 
ed but  produced,  and  have  always  the  enlivening  quality 
that,  comes  from  seasoned  intelligence  tempered  by  a vig- 
orous individuality. 

An  esteemed  one-cent  journal  speaks  of  “the  Spanish 
treachery  which  caused  the  five  deaths  alwiard  the  IIVju*- 
low.  ” Give  the  hidalgos  their  due.  A masked  battery 


isn’t  treachery.  It  is  merely  war.  The  rule  that  when  a 
Spaniard  is  killed  it  is  a case  of  American  valor,  and  that 
when  an  American  is  killed  it  is  a case  of  Spanish  treach- 
ery, is  liable,  like  other  rules,  to  its  exceptions. 

On  May  14  the  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  had  reached 
$32,718,  with  two  weeks  left  for  its  completion. 

We  have  all  lost  an  intimate,  if  not  an  old,  friend  in  Mr. 
T.  R.  Lament,  associate  of  the  Royal  Water-Color  Society, 
who  died  early  in  May  of  pneumonia  in  London.  Read- 
ers who  do  not  recognize  Ins  name  will  understand  when 
they  learn  that  he  was  the  original  of  “The  Laird”  in 
Trilby.  He  and  du  Manner  were  fellow-students  of  art. 
He  was  born  sixty-five’  years  ago,  the  son  of  a banker  of 
Greenock,  and  as  an  artist,  worked  chiefly  with  water- 
colors,  though  be  alsodid  much  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 
and  in  black  and  white  for  the  magazines.  So  we  know 
now  what  became  of  “Little  Billee"and  “The  Laird," 
and  there  is  only  “Taffy  ’’  left. 

Mrs.  Ritchie’s  introduction  to  Pendenni in  the  Bi- 
ographical Edition  of  Thackeray,  has  to  do  mainly  with 
the  educational  period  of  her  father’s  life.  There  is  some- 
thing more  about  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  about 
the  young  Thackeray’s  lack  of  affection  for  Doctor  Rus- 
sell, the  head  master.  One  of  his  companions  there  was 
the  late  Dean  Liddell,  to  whose  wife  Thackeray  once  said, 
“ Do  you  know  that  your  husband  ruined  my' prospects 
by  doing  my  verses  for  meat  school,  and  destroyed  all  my 
chances  of  self-improvement?”  It  seems  that  the  elder 
boys  at  Charterhouse  were  obliged  to  learn  all  the  odes 
of  Horace  by  heart,  .That  Thackeray  staid  long  enough 
in  the  school  to  accomplish  that  feat  does  not. appear,  but 
it  was  there  that  his  thorough  assimilation  of  the  Horalian 
measures  began.  At  Cambridge  began  his  acquaintance 
with  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  whom  Mrs.  Ritchie  says  that 
her  father’s  relations  with  him  had  perhaps  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Pendennis  and  Warrington.  “And 
yet,”  she  adds,  “ my  father  was  not  Pendennis,  any  more 
than  the  other  was  Warrington.”  It  seems  doubtful  that 
Thackeray  was  ever  quite  so  young  as  Pendennis  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  while  he  was  at  “ Oxbridge.”  Thack- 
eray’s intimacy  with  Fitzgerald  did  not  develop  until  after 
their  Cambridge  days,  and  in  that  particular  their  friend- 
ship was  like  that  of  Pendennis  and  Warrington. 

In  the  very  earliest  letters  of  Thackeray  which  are 
quoted  in  these  biographical  papers  appear  the  evidences 
of  that  gift  of  expression  which  ripened  into  so  admirable 
a style.  In  that  particular,  ns  well  as  in  his  drawings,  the 
youth  is  clearly  the  father  of  the  man. 

A part,  at,  least,  of  the  dispute  between  the  Medicnl  Col- 
lege Laboratory  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  University  is  likely  to  lie  settled  in  court.  In  a 
'recent  paragraph  in  the  Weekly  were  stated  the  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction,  which  led  six  professors  of  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  to  resign  and  become 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  Cornell  University 
Medical  College.  The  six  professors  nnd  their  associates 
averred  that  the  property  of  the  Medical  College  Labo- 
ratory had  been  transferred  to  the  New  York  University 
on  conditions  which  had  since  been  violated  in  important 
particulars.  Chancellor  MacCracken  has  since  denied, 
in  formal  statements,  both  that  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erly was  conditional  to  a degree  that  interfered  with 
the  complete  control  of  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  New 
York  University,  and  also  that  the  six  bolting  professors 
and  their  associates  in  defection  had  any  reasonable 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction.  There  is  no  probability  that 
the  opinions  of  the  six  professors  and  the  chancellor  will 
ever  be  brought  into  agreement  in  this  matter,  hut  in  so 
far  as  the  judgment  of  a court  can  settle  questions  of  fact 
or  law.  it  is  possible  that  the  legality,  at  least,  of  the  chan- 
cellor’s actions  may  be  determined  by  the  lawsuit  which 
the  Medical  College  Laboratory  has  brought  against  the 
university  for  the  recovery  of  its  former  property.  This 
property,  consisting  chiefly  of  a building  on  East  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  worth  with  its  furnishing  $150,000,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  university  in  February,  1897.  Harmonious 
relations  seem  to  have  begun  to  be  interrupted  almost  as 
soon  us  the  property  passed. 

It  has  lieen  said  of  Edward  Bellamy’s  Looking  Backward 
that  it  set  a great  many  people  to  thinking.  So  it  did, 
but,  so  far,  those  who  have  tried  to  put  the  thoughts  it 
inspired  into  practical  operation  have  all  made  bad  work 
of  it.  So  far  as  appears,  efforts  to  put  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
ideas  in  operation  have  now  pretty  much  ceased.  Yet 
for  a time  they  were  very  prevalent,  nnd  clubs  abounded 
about  Boston  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  induce  the  approach  of  a millennium 
on  the  Bellamy  system. 

Looking  Backward  was  a good  book  to  rend,  even  if,  ns 
yet,  it  hasn’t  changed  the  order  of  civilization.  It  may 
be  said  of  it.  too,  that  the  ideas  which  it  put  into  people's 
heads  are  still  there,  nnd  may  yet  be  fruitful  of  modified 
results  even  though  they  are  never  fully  realized.  The 
general  idea  of  the  book,  that  folks  ought  to  work  to- 
gether for  good,  and  that  if  they  did  they  would  find  a 
huge  profit  in  it,  has  loo  much  truth  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  writings  undoubtedly  made  some  mis- 
chief, and  brought  loss  nnd  disappointment  to  a good 
many  worthy  ami  enthusiastic  persons.  Yet  no  one  thinks 
of  him  as  a mischievous  man  or  a demagogue.  The  pur- 
ity of  his  purposes  has  never  lieen  questioned,  and  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  have  merely  found  entertainment, 
in  his  writings  think  of  him  with  regard,  and  regret  his 
early  death.  He  was  born  at  Chicopee  Falls.  Massachu- 
setts, in  1850,  and  was  the  son  of  a Baptist  minister,  hik- 
ing Backward  was  published  in  1888,  and  is  believed  to 
have  had  a sale  of  ns  many  as  a million  copies.  His  last 
book,  Equality,  is  reported  to  have  sold  well  too,  but  the 
general  verdict  is  that,  it  is  a good  deal  less  interesting 
than  its  predecessor,  and  that  it  does  not  make  up  iu  in- 
struct! veucss  fur  what  it  lacks  iu  entertainment. 

Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard,  has  made 
a good  many  persons  angry  by  the  opinions  attributed,  to 
him  about  ihe  rest  of  t lie  Americans.  He  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  is  characteristic  of  us  to  be  trilling:  that 
we  have  acquired  the  varnish  of  civilized  life  without 
having  our  natures  refined  : that  we  are  a good  nat tired 
people,  gifted  with  a fatal  optimism,  with  no  serious 
thought  of  any  of  the  grave  duties  of  life;  and  that  we 


have  no  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  cannot  distinguish  /*._ 
tween  wlmt  is  honest  and  wlmt  is  dishonest.  “I  foci, 
with  Horace  Walpole,"  he  is  quoted,  “that  I could  lie 
proud  of  my  country  if  it  were  not  for  my  countrymen.” 

That  seems  to  us  a pretty  hard  saying,  yet  we  must  re- 
member that  it  conveys  substantially  the  same  sentiment 
which  we  have  been  taugbt  to  believe  has  been  repeated- 
ly entertained  by  tbc  Almighty  since  he  made  the  earth. 
The  Jewish  writers  constantly  represent  the  Creator 
as  plensed  with  His  terrestrial  composition,  but  desper- 
ately out  of  humor  with  the  folks  on  it.  Professor 
Norton  has  not,  of  course,  expected  that  we  would  be 
plensed  by  his  deliverances  about  us.  We  think  no  small 
potatoes  of  ourselves,  and  it  is  not  in  nature  that  we  should 
like  to  be  told  that  we  are  smudges  on  the  fair  face  of  crea- 
tion. Shall  we  then  lie  angry  with  him  nnd  call  him 
names?  A truculent  contemporary  in  Rochester,  the  Dem- 
ocrat and  Chronicle , suggests  “ trifling  with  him  with  the 
aid  of  a little  tar.  a few  feathers,  and  a sharp-edged  rail.” 
There  is  that  in  Professor  Norton  that  warrants  the  opin- 
ion that  he  would  ride  a rail  in  a dress  of  tar  nnd  feathers, 
in  the  cause  of  free  speech  and  of  what  he  believes  is 
truth,  with  as  much  heroism  ns  any  son  of  New  Eng- 
land that  ever  was  horn.  But  he"  is  not  a man  with 
whom  blackguards  would  do  well  to  meddle,  either  in 
print  or  otherwise.  Nor  is  he  a man  to  be  nngry  with 
because  of  any  honest  criticism  which  he  sees  fit  to 
divulge.  If  he  were  a selfish  person  or  not  a patriot, 
it  might  be  different.  But  if  he  laments,  it  is  not 
because  he  despises  his  country,  but  because  he  loves  it. 
We  may  hear  him  with  respect,  as  Englishmen  were  wont 
to  hear  John  Ruskin,  even  though  his  opinions  seem  to  be 
based  on  standards  which  are  not  ours,  and  in  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  confidence.  Our  civilization  and 
our  literature  have  profited  by  his  labors  throughout  a 
long  and  diligent  life.  His  opinions  now  will  do  no  one 
nny  harm,  nnd  may  do  some  persons  some  good.  At 
least,  they  will  be  endured  with  equanimity  by  every  one 
who  knows  him. 

That  historic  regiment,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  which 
marched  through  Baltimore  on  April  19,  and  shed  some 
of  the  first  blood  of  the  civil  war,  has  new  associations 
with  Baltimore  now.  It  was  invited  to  stop  there  on 
its  way  South,  and  receiving  permission  from  the  War 
Department,  it  accepted.  It  did  not  stop  long,  but  it  had 
a great  time.  Baltimore  turned  out  to  meet  it,  and  it 
marched  across  the  city  from  station  to  station  through 
streets  lined  with  cheering  multitudes,  whose  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  have  no  limitations  save  those  of  physical 
strength.  The  Mayor  addressed  the  Massachusetts  men, 
and  presented  them  with  a big  floral  shield  inscribed 
“ Maryland  to  Massachusetts.  Flowers,  not  Bullets.  God 
bless  you  and  bring  you  safely  home.”  To  each  soldier, 
too,  was  given  a ration  of  selected  food  in  an  ornamental 
lunch-box  inscribed  with  hospitable  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments, nmong  them  this,  “May  the  memory  of  1861  be 
effaced  by  the  welcome  of  1898." 

Dr.Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  traveller,  of  whose  extended 
nnd  remarkable  travels  in  Central  Asia  there  has  already 
been  published  some  preliminary  account,  has  lately 
been  to  London  to  receive  the  gold  medal  voted  to  him 
by  the  Geographical  Society,  and  the  fellow  of  which 
goes  to  Lieutenant  Peary.  Dr.  Iledin’s  full  narrative  of  his 
explorations  nnd  adventures  is  finished  as  written,  nnd 
the  English  translation  of  it  is  now  being  mnde.  It  will 
appear  before  long,  and  will  be  published  in  this  country 
by  the  Harpers. 

Here  is  a paragraph  out  of  a recent  letter  from  Shang- 
hai, China: 

Everything  here  In  China  is  wnr  just  now.  Our  U.  8.  fleet  Railed  L>r 
Mnniln  four  dnys  ngn,  nnd  of  course  I am  exceedingly  noxious.  Allan 
In  going  lo  have  special  duly  of  countermining  lor  torpedoes,  which 
may  lie  n compliment  to  Ids  superior  knowledge  on  (lie  subject ; hut  I 
wrote  to  him  yesterday  that  I would  much  prefer  him  to  be  a fool  and 
stay  at  home  with  me. 

Allan  was  doubtless  glad  he  went.  We  know  now  that., 
whether  or  not  he  countermined,  he  was  not  hurt. 

The  reference  in  the  Weekly  of  May  21  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  expression  “are,  and  of  right  ought  to  bo,” 
bas  stirred  Mr.  Alexander  Brown  to  trace  that  expression 
back  toa  Parliamentary  use  much  earlier  thnn  either  here 
tofore  cited.  He  writes: 

Sir  Edwin  Sandya  nnd  other  members  of  the  pnlriot  party  were  ad- 
vocating in  Parliament,  during  April  nnd  May,  1021,  additional  liber, 
ties  for  the  colony  which  they  were  then  establishing  in  Virginia,  and 
defending  tlie  liberties  of  the  subject  from  the  encroachments  ol  the 
crown,  with  especial  reference  to  free  fishing  on  the  New  England 
const ; Hut  .James  I.  pitta  stop  totheir  proceeding  iu  June  by  prorogu- 
ing Parliament  to  November,  and  by  arresting  Sandys  and  some  of  his 
party  friends. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  in  Novemlier,  it  promptly  protested 
ngninst  the  arrest  of  these  mem  lie  re  during  tlie  recess,  and  the  final  re- 
sult of  tills  was  Ihe  celebrated  protestation  of  December  IS  (2S),  1(521, 
which  contains  tlie  expression  “every  member  of  the  liouee  hath — and 
of  right  ought  to  hare,  freedom  of  Hjieech ,”  etc. 

It  may  lie  that  this  expression  can  he  traced  farther  hack  thnn  this, 
but  its  connection  with  this  republic  was  first  recorded  on  the  page  of 
the  Commons  Journal,  which  was  torn  out  by  James  I.  on  January  », 
1(122  (N.  S.),  which  act  Gondomnr,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  thought 
“ the  best  thing  t hut  lias  happened  in  the  interest  of  Spain  since  l.nther 
began  to  preach  heresy  a hundred  years  ago  ” ; tint  (iondoniar  was  mis- 
taken. If  lie  could  have  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  lie  would 
have  seen  tlie  same  influences  which  inspired  those  patriots  louse  this 
expression  in  their  protest,  in  behalf  of  tlie  liberty  of  tlie  subject  after- 
wards cause  our  forefathers  to  do  likewise  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  again  to  Inspire  its  use  in  behalf  of  tlie  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  the  recent  resolutions  of  Congress  nlxnit  Cuba. 

War  bas  not  been  used  to  be  considered  an  efficient 
promoter  of  domestic  life,  but  certainly  marriage  is,  and 
war— tills  present  Ynnko -Spanko  war,  at  least— seems  jle’- 
cidedly  a promoter  of  marriage.  We  liave  read  repeated- 
ly of  tecruits  wbo  have  bad  short  furloughs  to  get  mar- 
ried in;  we  liave  read  of  persons,  not  themselves  personally 
concerned  in  the  existing  hostilities,  wbo  have  plunged 
into  mntrimony  because  their  relatives  were  plunging  into 
war.  Then,  most  conspicuous  of  all.  is  the  ease  of  General 
Merritt,  whose  engagement  was  announced  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Manila.  War,  in  its  threat  of  pros- 
pective absence,  seems  to  make  the  heart  heat  wiili  a per- 
emptory fondness.  There  will  he  a whole  crop  <>f  Span- 
ish war  alliances  for  Ihe  romancers  to  trace  and  record 
before  existing  agitations  are  over.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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DETROIT”  SILENCES  CARMELO  BATTERY  AND  COMES  OUT  UNSCATHED. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  MORRO. 


THK  BOMBARDMENT  OF  SAN  JUAN  DE  PORTO  RICO,  MAY  12,  1898. 
Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  wrrn  Admiral  Sa: 
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A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN 


IV.  — WITH  THE  TROOPS  BOUND  FOR  CUBA. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW.-ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


IT  was  between  Vitoria  and  Burgos  that  an  accident 
to  one  of  our  bikes  forced  us  to  take  train  to  the 
next  town  which  promised  a repair  shop.  It  was 
dusk,  and  the  train  was  behind  its  lime — to  which 
two  circumstances  I owe  oue  of  the  most  entertaining 
railway  trips  of  my  life.  As  the  long  creakiug  concat- 
enation of  dirty  cars  drew  up  at  our  little  station,  every 
window  showed  soldiers  peering  eagerly  out  into  the 
twilight.  This  was  just  what  we  wanted.  But  officers 
alighted,  so  soon  ns  the  train  stopped,  and  commenced 
inspecting  the  third-class  carriages  to  see  if  no  one  had 
deserted  between  the  stations.  I had  no  mind  to  risk 
anything  by  asking  questions;  so,  tipping  the  wink  to  my 
companions,  we  disappeared  behind  the  last  carriage  of 
the  train,  and  waited  until  the  signal  to  start  had  sounded. 
We  heard  the  doors  banging  and  the  whistle  sound. 
Then  we  made  a dash  for  the  foot  board  of  the  nearest 
third-class  carriage,  and  when  the  train  had  attained  full 
headway  we  showed  out*  heads  to  a carful  of  Spanish 
riflemen,  and  were  at  once  made  free  of  their  mess— that 
is  to  say,  dragged  bodily  into  their  midst.  We  did  not 
open  conversation  by  boasting  of  our  citizenship  at  home. 
For  the  moment  we  were  content  that  our  reputation 
should  rest  under  a cloud,  and  we  therefore  told  them 
that  we  had  just  come  from  London,  and  were  ou  a 
bicycling  tour  to  Madrid.  At  once  their  hearts  opened 
to  us,  and  also  their  haversacks.  They  were  soldiers,  they 
said,  and  could  sympathize  with  us  in  the  hardships  be- 
fore us.  They  offered  us  their  skins  of  wine,  aud  we,  in 
turn,  treated  them  to  cigarettes,  and  to  some  chocolate  that 
had  given  two-thirds  of  our  party  a violent  attack  of  in- 
digestion. 

The  Spanish  third-class  carriage  is  eminently  sociable. 
The  seats,  to  be  sure,  face  one  another,  as  in  England,  but 
the  partitions  between  the  different  compartments  are  no 
higher  than  the  shoulder,  and  thus  a whole  car-load  of 
sixty-odd  can  make  merry  together  as  one  company. 

The  wine-skin  passed  front  mouth  to  mouth  several 
times  at  short  intervals,  and  of  course  we  excited  much 
merriment  by  our  clumsy  efforts  to  pour  the  thin  stream 
of  wine  down  our  throats  while  holding  the  skin  at  arm’s- 
length.  Whenever  the  wine  squirted  into  our  eyes  or 
down  our  necks  there  was,  of  course,  a shout  of  laughter, 
in  which  we  all  joined. 

Spain  is  the  country  of  cheap  wine,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  insidiously  strong.  There  being  little  else  to  do  but 
to  drink  one  another's  health,  and  to  laugh  at  our  clumsy 
attempts  to  squirt  a stream  into  our  mouths  at  long  range, 
no  wonder  that  we  soon  became  convivial,  and  let  ourselves 
loose  after  the  manner  of  grown-up  boys  generally. 

Next  to  me  sat  a rifleman  of  the  Second  Battalion— 
Rodrigues,  he  said,  his  name  was.  We  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship, in  evidence  of  which  he  volunteered  a song,  which 
he  regarded  as  replete  with  tender  emotion.  Love  is  the 
mdhopoly  of  no  single  country,  and  the  song  of  love  is  the 
one  in  which  has  been  displayed  the  highest  lyrical  capa- 
city of  poets  aud  composers,  front  Apollo  and  Sappho  to 


SECOND  BATTALION  SPANISH  FUSILEERS  LEAVING 
VALLADOLID  FOR  CUBA,  MARCH  19,  1S98. 

Willi  these  Mon  we  rode  Six  Hours  in  a third-class  Carriage. 


Tom  Moore  and  Gounod.  Rodrigues  was  doing  his  best, 
and  his  fellow-warriors  listened  with  admiration,  watch- 
ing us  meanwhile  for  signs  of  appreciation.  It  was  a 
wailing  nasal  sort  of  a song,  such  as  the  blacks  of  South 
Africa  sing  all  day  long;  it  is  heard  in  the  Moorish  bazars, 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  edges  of  India.  The 
Bulgarian  shepherd  sings  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  I have  heard  its  refrain  in  the  tea-houses  of  Kyoto  and 
Peking.  It  is.  in  short,  the  song  of  the  savage  the  world 
over.  It  has  disappeared  gradually  from  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Schubert  and  Beethoven,  but  lingers  obstinately 
among  those  whose  blood  is  tinged  with  that  of  the 
gypsy  and  the  Moor.  Rodrigues  was  from  Toledo,  the 
old  Moorish  stronghold,  and  his  looks  did  not  belie  him. 
As  I watched  his  swarthy  features  in  the  fitful  light  of 
the  feeble  lamp,  I realized  that  the  uniform  he  wore  was 


but  a thin  veneer  of  civilization,  after  all.  He  would  have 
looked  and  felt  more  at  home  with  a turban  on  his  head 
and  a belt  full  of  pistols  and  knives.  That  evening  I pre- 
ferred to  be  his  friend  rather  than  his  enemy. 

There  was  a guitar  somewhere  in  the  background,  which 
strummed  a mechanical  sort  of  minor.  The  performer 
appeared  to  be  asleep— perhaps  he  was.  Indeed,  there  is 
a quality  to  this  savage  music  which  makes  all  accom- 
paniment a mere  matter 
of  a minor  strum  ou  one 
key,  or  the  beating  of  a 
tomtom  with  the  occa- 
sional click  of  a castanel. 

No  American  familiar 
with  our  people  of  Afri- 
can descent  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  popular 
music  south  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

There  was  a chorus  to 
the  song  of  Rodrigues, 
and  it  was  sung  with 
force  by  the  whole  car- 
load, so  that  it  must  have 
penetrated  to  the  loco- 
motive. Then  our  turn 
came,  and  we  put  for- 
ward our  tenor,  who 
treated  them  to  a bit  of 
melody  that  had  drawn 
thunderous  applause 
from  crowded  houses  in 
London.  Paris,  and  New 
York.  George  sang  his 
sweetest,  and  his  uudi- 
cncc  listened  to  him  with 
the  characteristic  cour- 
tesy of  the  Castilian  sol- 
dier. George  was  even 
applauded — faintly,  it  is 
true,  but.  yet  enough  to 
show  that  the  company 
cherished  no  grudge  ou 
account  of  the  music  he 
had  perpetrated.  It  was 
evideut  that  George’s 
music,  whatever  it  might 
be  to  the  degenerate  care 
in  the  great  capitals,  was 
not  up  to  the  level  of 
the  savage  simplicity  demanded  by  the  occupants  of  a 
third-class  carriage  between  Vitoria  and  Burgos. 

To  take  the  taste  of  our  tetior’s  song  awuy,  my  warrior 
neighbor  opposite — Domingo  was  his  name — jumped  up 
on  to  his  bench  and  gave  us  a national  song  and  dance. 
The  song  was  of  the  Madrid  cafe-clmnlaut  kind,  aud  the 
dance  of  that  ambiguous  variety  known  us  the  danse  du 
ventre.  Domingo  was  from  Madrid,  and  acted  his  part 
with  much  spirit,  drawing  furious  applause  from  the  de- 
lighted audience.  We  had  intended  telling  Domingo  that 
two  of  our  party  had  been  engaged  for  the  principal  parts 
in  the  leading  opera  company  of  England.  It  was  well 
we  did  not.  Domingo  would  have  despised  the  musical 
taste  of  London. 

I asked  Rodrigues,  in  a lull  between  the  songs  and  wine- 
skins, where  his  regiment  was  going. 

“They  say  that  we  are  bound  for  Granada — but  wc 
know  what  that  means.” 

“ What?”  I asked,  innocently,  pretending  not  to  know 
what  he  meant. 

“ Cuba!”  was  his  laconic  answer,  full  of  eloquent 
pathos. 

“ But  are  you  not  delighted  to  go  and  fight  for  your 
country,  aud  get  medals,  aud  come  buck  covered  with 
glory?” 

He  smiled  bitterly,  and  the  subject  sobered  him  at  once. 
He  talked  freely  to  all  within  range  of  his  voice,  making 
no  attempt  to  keep  his  remarks  ifor  the  stranger  alone. 
His  views  were  obviously  shared  by  his  comrades,  for 
they  not  merely  made  no  protest  to  what  he  said,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  nodded  assent  here  and  there,  or  even  added 
corroborative  testimony. 

“ If  you  would  give  me  your  clothes  and  take  mine,  I 
would  slip  over  into  France,  and  leave  all  the  medals  aud 
glory  to  you,  or  to  any  one  who  wants  them.” 

This  produced  affirmative  grins  and  nods  all  around, 
and  several  made  the  motions  of  taking  off  their  jackets 
and  offering  them  to  us.  But  even  then  our  affection  for 
them  was  not  sufficient  to  iuduce  us  to  embark  for  Cuba 
as  their  substitutes.  Besides,  it  would  have  looked  badly 
on  the  record  had  we  turned  up  at  Havana  to  discover 
that  our  first  duty  was  to  shoot  at  our  own  flesh  und  blood. 
That  morning’s  papers  had  informed  us  that  war  was  im- 
minent, and  I was  more  concerned  with  getting  safely  out 
of  Spain  by  way  of  Paris  than  rid  Havana.  Besides,  I 
pointed  out  to  my  Spanish  friends  that  I had  but  the  dress 
of  a cyclist,  and  they  would  surely  be  caught  in  such  a 
rig,  even  if  they  knew  how  to  bike,  which  they  did  not. 

Rodrigues  was  a bit  dashed  by  all  this.  ’ It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  even  if  he  and  two  of  his  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape  in  our  clothes,  there  was 
good  reason  for  thiuking  that  we  should  have  but  a brief 
career  in  the  Spanish  army.  The  next,  day  would  prob- 
ably find  us  with  our  backs  to  a wall,  shot  as  spies. 

“See  that  man  there.”  said  Rodrigues;  “his  brother 
died  of  the  fever  in  Havana,  and  now  he  is  going  too. 
He  won’t  be  long  on  his  legs.  We  all  go  out  there,  but 
nobody  comes  back,  excepting  the  poor  wretches  shaken 
to  pieces  with  the  fever.  They  say  we  have  50,000  men 
dead  or  dying  of  the  fever.  Wherever  I go  I find  people 
in  mourning  for  their  relatives  who  have  been  drafted  to 
Cuba.  I would  not  mind  this  dirty  dog’s  life  of  a soldier 
if  all  had  to  serve — rich  and  poor  alike.  But  no— the  rich 
buy  themselves  a substitute  and  stay  at  home,  so  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  army  is  made  up  of  the  most  ignorant, 
the  most  dirty,  and  the  most  vicious  part  of  the  people.” 

My  friend  was  obviously  of  superior  breeding  and  edu- 
cation, and  explained  to  me  that  bis  family  was  impover- 
ished, and  could  not  afford  the  300  pesetas  necessary  for 


the  purchase  of  his  release.  Consequently  for  three 
years  this  young  man  must  remain  in  the  ranks,  amid 
social  surroundings  revolting  to  him,  forced  to  be  com- 
panion with  a peasantry  little  superior  to  cattle  in  general 
intelligence,  and,  finally,  forced  to  serve  out  of  his  country 
in  a cause  wholly  indifferent  to  him,  where  the  chnnces 
are  that  he  will  be  shot,  or,  in  any  case,  suffer  permanent 
disability  by  reason  of  the  fever.  I have  had  that  fever, 
and  speak  feelingly. 

Then  Domingo  opened 
out  a big  parcel,  which 
proved  to  be  his  military 
travelling-baggage.  All 
the  outfit  was  tied  up 
in  a big  “ bandanna,” 
stamped  with  the  red 
and  yellow  of  Spain,  and 
additionally  marked  with 
his  name  und  number. 
As  he  opened  his  kit  he 
told  me  that  he  and  his 
mates  suffered  much  at 
night  with  the  cold;  that 
they  were  insufficiently 
provided  for,  excepting 
in  warm  weather,*  This 
I could  well  understand 
after  an  inspection  of 
their  kit. 

Brushes  were  the  most 
conspicuous  articles  of 
their  military  baggage. 
I was  shown  a hair- 
brush, another  for  black- 
ing. another  for  clothes, 
and  yet  another  for  pol- 
ishing the  boots.  Then 
there  was  a piece  of 
wood  so  slit  as  to  be 
used  for  the  cleaning  of 
buttons,  and  of  course 
another  brush  for  clean- 
ing these.  I looked  in 
vain  for  a tooth  - brush. 
I presume  my  friend 
wore  all  the  under- 
clothing allowed  him  by 
the  government,  for  the 
nights  were  freezing 
cold.  The  only  clothing 
I could  discover  in  his  kit  consisted  of  a coarse  cotton 
jacket  aud  trousers  for  working  - dress.  The  brushes 
were  of  the  flabbiest  kind,  whose  alleged  bristles  were  no 
stronger  than  oakum.  The  government  may  have  paid 
for  real  brushes,  in  which  case  a handsome  profit  must 
have  been  reaped  by  some  contractor. 

Rodrigues  and  Domingo  were  agreed  that  the  Spani»h 
soldier  was  not  trented  as  he  should  be  as  regards  the 
interior  economy.  His  parade  uniform  is  showy,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  must  remain  satisfied  with  that.  The  gov- 
ernment has  money  enough  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling, 
uniforming,  nrming,  and  shipping  to  Cuba,  but  the  detail 
of  proper  food  and  proper  clothing  appears  to  be  left  to 
the  casual  philanthropist.  I could  not  help  contrasting 
the  bad  outfit  of  these  men,  bound  for  the  seat  of  war, 
with  the  ordinary  kit  of  a British  private,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  American  cavalryman.  And  yet  these  were  picked 
troops,  riflemen  or  sharp-shooters.  There  were  in  the 
same  carriage  some  dragoons  of  a crack  regiment,  with 
a very  showy  uniform.  But  their  kit  indicated  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  either  indifference  or  something 
worse. 

When  wc  halted  at  a station  our  friends  crowded  to  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  we  took  no  particular  pains  to 
make  our  presence  known.  On  the  contrary, when  at  last, 
the  train  slowed  up  at  our  destination  in  the  middle  of 
the  night, we  carefully  dropped  off  on  the  side  that  con- 
cealed us  from  the  railway  officials,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  officers  in  charge  of  these  particular  troops. 

Poultnky  Bigelow. 


GUARDA  CIVIL  AT  RAILWAY  STATION,  VITORIA. 
Clearing  the  Station  on  the  Approach  of  the  Train,  March  15,  189S- 


FKONTIER  GUARD  AT  SPANISH  RAILWAY  STATION. 
He  wears  the  national  Basque  Turn  o'  Shunter,  aud  a Military  Cloak 
much  like  that  of  the  United  Slates  Army. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly."] 

Dawson  City,  Yukon  Provisional  Dirtkiot, 
March  IS,  1808. 

EVERYBODY  seemed  happy  at  Lake  Lindeman, 
singing  at  their  work.  When  n boat  was  ready 
to  be  launched  every  one  turned  in  to  help;  for 
some  had  to  be  carried  some  distance  to  water. 
And  when  a boat  departed  it  was  with  shouts  of  good 
wishes  and  a fusillade  of  revolver-shots.  Nails  were  in 
great  demand,  bringing  one  dollar  a pound ; likewise  pitch, 
which  commanded  the  same.  A few  days  before,  in  order 
to  finish  a boat,  a mnn  gave  fifteen  dollurs  for  two  pounds 
of  pitch.  No  one  would  sell  lumber  at  all. 

Many  parties  were  selling  out  and  going  back  even  from 
here.  The  lust  of  September  it  snowed  six  inches,  and 
continued  snowing  a little  each  day.  We  had  to  work 
under  an  awning.  At  Crater  Lake  there  were  said  to  be 
snow-drifts  twenty  feet  deep.  Still  the  people  were  com- 
ing, it  being  estimated  thnt  a hundred  outfits  were  on  the 
trail  this  side  the  summit,  as  compared  with  two  hundred 
and  twenty- five  two  weeks  before. 

On  the  4th  of  October  the  snow  went  off.  Our  boat 
was  not  finished  until  Octobers,  on  account  of  a week’s 
illness.  She  was  helped  down  to  the  lake,  and  next  day 
we  loaded  the  goods  into  her 
She  stood  23  feet  over  all;  8 feet  beam;  bottom,  30 
inches  by  16  feet;  draught,  18  inches  with  1500  pounds  of 
cargo. 

We  got  started  on  the  6th,  amid  a salvo  of  revolver- 
shots.  The  lake  was  as  smooth  ns  glass — what  Brown 
called  an  “ash  breeze."  So  we  gave  her  the  ash  oars  until 
a real  breeze  sprung  up,  hoisted  sprit-sail,  and  in  a short 
while  were  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  several  other 
boats  were  about  to  lie  lined  through  into  Lake  Ben- 
nett. It  raised  a great  load  of  anxiety  from  our  minds 
to  have  our  little  boat  carry  her  load  so  well;  above 
all,  even  when  loaded,  she  responded  to  the  oars  in  a 
way  that  delighted  Brown.  This  proved  a great  advan- 
tage on  the  river,  for  we  were  enabled  to  gain  a week 
on  boats  that  left  Lindeman  and  Bennett  ahead  of  us. 
Between  Tagish  Lake  and  Stewart  River  alone  we  over- 
took and  passed  twenty-five  boats. 

While  we  were  unloading,  a man  leading  some  horses 
with  packs  came  down  the  bank  of  the  lake.  There  was 
something  familiar  nbout  him.  A second  glance  revealed 
Burnham,  of  barest  and  Stream,  who  I supposed  was  on 
the  Skaguay  Trail,  and  told  him  so,  whereupon  I learned 
that  here,  on  Lindeman,  was  the  end  of  the  Skaguay 
Trail!  Thirty-one  miles  from  Dyca  rid  Chilkoot;  forty- 
five  miles  to  Skaguay  rid  White  Pass! 

The  opening  of  the  White  Pass  as  a summer  trail  was 
« not  n blunder,  it  wns  a crime.  When  the  British  Yukon 
Company  was  advertising  the  White  Pass  Trull  and  boom- 
ing its  town-site  and  railway  proposition,  the  trail  was  not 
cut  out  beyond  the  summit  of  the  pass.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  trail,  and  there  has  been  since  no  trail,  but 
something  that  they  have  called  a trail,  marked  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  three  thousand  horses,  and  by  the  shatter- 
ed health  and  the  shattered  hopes  and  fortunes  of  scores 
—nay,  hundreds— of  men.  Captain  Moore,  whose  alleged* 
town-site  rights  the  British  Yukon  Company  acquired, 
supposed  the  trail  ought  to  come  out  at  the  Windy  Arm 
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of  Tagish.  The  Exploration  Party  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, proceeding  the  natural  course,  went  by  way  of 
Touche  Lake  into  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  belief  thnt  there  was  the  trail,  established 
the  custom-house  at  the  outlet  of  Tagish.  What  switched 
it  nround,  not  even  direct  to  Bennett,  but  midway  of 
Lindeman,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Burnham’s  party  of  five,  seeing  that  all  could  not  get 
through,  undertook  to  put  two  through  with  full  outfits, 
and  this  wns  the  last  load.  They  were  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney in  four  canvas  canoes,  two  canoes  loaded  as  freight- 
boats  being  taken  in  tow  by  the  others.  The  story  of  the 
Skaguay  Trail  will  never  be  written  by  one  person.  It  is 
a series  of  individual  experiences,  each  unique,  nnd  there 
are  as  many  stories  as  there  were  men  on  the  trail.  How 
much  of  the  awful  destruction  of  horses  wns  caused  by 
the  trail,  and  how  much  by  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of 
the  packers,  will  never  be  known.  One  outfit  killed  as 
many  ns  thirty-seven  horses,  and  there  were  others  that 
equalled  or  surpassed  that  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Black  Hills  man,  no  other  than  he  of  the  buckskins,  at 
whom  some  smiled  nbonrdthe  steamer,  packed  nlone  with 
three  horses  twenty-four  hundred  pounds  from  the  “ Foot 
of  the  Hill  "to  Bennett  in  eighteen  days.  Each  night,  no 
matter  how  tired,  he  put  his  horses’  feet  in  a bucket  of 
water,  washed  the  mud  off  their  legs  and  dried  them,  and 
washed  their  backs  with  snlt  water.  He  came  through 
when  the  trail  was  at  its  worst,  and  sold  horses  at  Bennett 
for  a fair  sum.  He  was  one  of  the  odd  dozen  passengers 
of  the  Inlander's  second  trip  that  reached  Dawson  with 
complete  outfits. 

The  attempt  to  blast  the  rock  out  of  the  trnil  ended  in 
a fizzle.  The  giant  powder  ordered  from  Juneau  went 
back  unused,  and  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Skaguay 
journalist  came  to  naught,  while  the  only  real  work  was 
done  by  the  miners  thomselves  in  corduroying.  Half-way 
in  on  the  trail  goods  were  given  away,  the  unfortunate 
owners  having  neither  money  nor  strength  to  pack  them 
cither  ahead  or  back,  nnd  the  trnil  being  iu  such  terrible 
condition  that  outfits  not  only  had  no  sale  value,  but  could 
hardly  be  accepted  as  a gift. 

At ’Lindeman  there  were  comparatively  few  boats  sold, 
each  party  generally  building  its  own.  At  Bennett,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  a saw-mill,  boats  were  built  by  contract, 
the  prices  fetched  going  from  $250  to  in  certain  instances  as 
high  ns  $600.  Passage  could  bo  secured  to  Dawson  for 
$50  light;  with  smnll  outfit,  $125.  Hardly  half  the  num- 
ber of  outfits  got  off  duily  from  Bennett  thnt  went  from 
Lindeman. 

Having  made  connection  with  the  Skaguay  Trail,  our 
journey  down  the  Yukon  may  properly  bo  said  to  have 
begun.  We  were  on  the  thoroughfnre,  not  without  some 
peril  on  account  of  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the  Inst  piece, 
which  a less  ensily  handled  boat  than  a bnteau  could  hard- 
ly avoid,  and  on  which  a boat  or  two  had  recently  been 
smashed.  The  bateau’s  behavior  in  rough  water  in  tiiis 
very  thoroughfare  gave  us  courage  at  the  canyon  and 
White  Horse. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  with  a fleet  of  other  boats,  we 
got  away  from  the  head  of  Bennett,  before  a scudding 
breeze. 

Dawson  wns  in  a state  of  excitement.  Grub  wns  unde- 
niably short;  the  stores  were  offering  none  for  sale;  those 
who  hnd  put  in  their  orders  in  the  spring  had  been  cut 
short;  hundreds  hnd  come  far  down  the  river  with  insuf 


ficient  outfits  or  with  none  at  all.  There  would  be  certain 
starvation.  Four  or  five  hundred  had  gone  down  the 
river  to  the  grub  supply  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  hundreds 
more  were  waiting  for  the  river  to  close  before  starling 
for  the  outside  world,  while  scores,  already  short  of  pro- 
visions and  without  means  of  getting  more,  had  already 
started  by  boats  and  canoes  up  the  river,  or  with  sleds  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  shore  ice.  The  river  was  expected  to 
close  at  any  moment,  making  it  suicidal  for  more  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  even  Circle  City  by  boat.  Those  who  got 
out  with  hand-sleds  were  in  great  danger  also,  setting  out 
on  a trip  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  never  undertaken 
before  except  by  those  equipped  in  the  best  manner  with 
dogs  and  fur  robes.  One  or  two  left  with  packs  on  their 
backs.  Flour,  which  the  stores  were  short  of,  had  been 
selling  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a sack  of 
forty-nine  pounds  weight.  It  was  no  longer  “Who  arc 
you?"  but  “How  many  sacks  of  flour?”  Old  acquaint- 
ances greeted  those  coming  in  from  outside  not  with 
“ How  are  you?”  but  “ Have  you  got  your  grub?"  There 
were  many  cases  of  theft,  nnd  caches  had  to  be  guarded. 
One  man  had  been  shot  robbing  a cache.  That  wns  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  29th  of  October,  when  I reached 
Dawson. 

The  story  of  how  the  shortage  came  nbout,  nnd  of  the 
exciting  time  that  followed  when  it  was  lenrned  that  the 
boats  would  not  get  up  with  even  their  usual  cargoes, 
may  be  told  as  follows.  It  is  one  well  illustrating  the 
conditions  under  which  we  live  in  this  inaccessible  region, 
and  which  may  be  expected  to  lie  repeated  until  the  pres- 
ent transportation  companies  have  been  supplnnted  by 
others  more  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  Yukon. 

There  are  two  principal  trnding  companies  on  the  Yu- 
kon. The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  had  monopolized 
the  trade  of  the  miners  and  Indians,  until  the  formation  of 
its  formidable  rival,  the  North  American  Trading  and 
Transportation  Company.  Each  of  these  companies  lias 
a fleet  of  light-draught  steamers,  with  which  the  various 
forts  along  the  river  are  supplied  by  way  of  St.  Michaels, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  A.  C.  Company  Imd  al- 
ways been  in  favor  with  the  miners,  and  the  new  com- 
pany hnd  failed  to  supplant  it  in  popular  esteem.  When 
the  strike  wns  made  on  Bonnnza  Creek  on  the  Klon- 
dike, ten  miles  above  Fort  Reliance,  both  companies  built 
large  stores  and  warehouses  nt  the  new  town  of  Dawson. 
When  the  miners  came  to  put  in  their  orders  for  the  year’s 
outfits,  the  more  favorable  prices  of  the  N.  A.  '1'.  Company 
induced  them  to  forswear  their  allegiance,  the  A.  C.  Com- 
pany receiving  only  a small  number,  while  its  rivnl  was 
simply  overwhelmed,  the  money  being  paid  in  advauce 
and  the  orders  guaranteed. 

The  N.  A.  T.  had  advertised  extensively  for  the  Klon- 
dike trade.  They  advised  the  river  route  ns  the  best  and 
safest,  and  assured  intending  miners  thnt  there  was  and 
would  be  nothing  lacking  of  either  necessities  or  luxuries, 
at  reasonable  prices,  particularly  setting  forth  that  “ there 
is  now  no  more  danger  of  starvation.”  They  added  the 
Hamilton  to  their  other  steamers,  the  TPWuvnnd  \\\e  llealy. 
The  Hamilton  was  advertised  as  guaranteed  to  receive  the 
passengers  of  the  Cleveland,  but  four  days  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  latter  at  St.  Michaels  the  Hamilton  pulled  out, 
ran  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  she  took  aboard 
twenty-seven  passengers  of  the  A.  C.  boat  Exeelsior , re- 
ceiving therefor  $90  for  each  passenger,  and  started  up 
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river.  Tiiese  were  passengers  that  were  to  have  gone  on 
the  steamboat  Alice.  The  Hamilton, with  127  passengers, 
all  told,  started  up  the  river,  and  got  as  far  as  the  flats 
of  the  Yukon,  eighty  miles  below  Circle  City,  where  she 
claimed  the  low  water  would  not  allow  her  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. She  dropped  down  the  river,  taking  some  of  the 
passengers  as  far  as  Meneck,  others  to  St.  Michaels, where 
they  hoped  to  get  inside.  Sixty  passengers  of  the  Cleve- 
land had  bought  for  the  sum  of  $12,000  a small  steamer, 
called  the  St.  Michael s,  from  the  mission,  and  loaded  her 
and  a scow  with  thirty-five  tons  of  provisions.  The  Healy , 
Captain  Barr,  arriving,  they  picked  a volunteer  crew  of 
sixteen  men,  and  started  the  St.  Michaels  up  river,  while 
the  rest  went  aboard  the  Healy  and  started  also.  At  the 
flats  of  the  Yukon  the  Healy  stopped.  The  A.  C.  boat 
Alice  arrived  at  the  dock  at  Fort  Yukon  at  the  same  lime. 
The  two  boats  remained  there  two  or  three  days,  during 
which  the  captains  of  both  boats  went  out  in  skiffs  over 
the  flats,  made  soundings,  and  reported  that  on  account  of 
the  low  water  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  no  farther. 
Captain  "wed  every  passenger  with  his  baggnge 

off  his  l>oat.  ' ‘hem  they  were  at  their  destination, 

his  part  of  the  conn  ’ completed,  and  they  might  go 
to  cutting  wood  for  fi_  ‘id  for  a large  emergency  cache 
they  were  about  to  build.  Grub  was  offered  for  sale 
to  passengers  at  Dawson  prices,  and  a lot  was  disposed 
of.  The  contract,  j -luted  by  Captain  Barr,  wots  that 
th  company  was  not  w iake  the  passengers  farther  than 
t.  „ river  was  navigable.  He  had  the  deck  hands  pul  ashore 
the  baggage  of  several  who  refused  to  go  off  the  boat. 
The  two  boats  spent  several  days  unloading,  and  made 
ready  to  sail.  There  were  about  thirty  of  the  St.  Michaels 
people  who  wanted  to  go  back  and  meet  their  boat,  and 
about  as  many  more  who  wanted  to  get  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Barr  demanded  that  they  should  pay  fare, 
whereupon  guns  were  pulled  by  the  indignant  miners, 
and  bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted.  Captain  Barr 
thereupon  told  these  they  could  go  back  until  they  met 
the  St.  Michaels , which  they  did,  and  these  got  as  far  as 
Circle  City.  The  Alice  followed  the  Healy  down  the  river, 
leaving  most  of  her  passengers  at  Fort  Yukon. 

Tappan  Adney. 

[to  BE  OONTINOllt.] 


THE  RED  AXE.* 


BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “ Lochinvar,”  “Tub  Gray  Man,”  “The  Stickit 
Minister,”  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HUGO  GOTTFRIED,  RED  AXE  OF  THE  WOLFMARK. 

HEN  cried  Dessauer  from  the  door  to  me  as  I stood 
thus  holding  my  father  in  my  arms: 

“Haste  you,  lad;  there  are  men  coming  across 
the  yard  with  torches.  They  are  gathering  in 
groups  about  the  door.  Now  they  are  on  the  stairs — many 
soldiers— and  with  weapons  iu  their  hands!” 

And  scarcely  had  lie  spoken,  when  the  sound  of  the 
tramping  of  men  in  haste  came  to  us  up  the  turret,  and 
the  door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  violently  open.  A tur- 
moil of  men-at-arms  burst  in  on  us.  I stood  yet  holding 
Gottfried  Gottfried,  his  head  on  my  shoulder,  though  I 
knew  that  lie  was  dead.  But  ns  one  came  forward  with 
a paper  in  his  hand,  I stooped  and  laid  my  father  gently 
on  his  bed. 

An  officer  of  the  Black  Hussars,  fantastically  dressed 
in  their  church  yard  array,  with  skull  and  cross  bones 
slashed  in  silver  across  his 'breast,  accosted  me: 

“Hugo  Gottfried,  son  of  Gottfried  Gottfried,  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  Otho  and  llie  Slate  of  the  Wolfmark  I 
arrest  you!  Also  you,  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  Chancellor 
of  the  Princedom  of  Plasscnburg.  You  are  accused  ns 
spies  and  enemies  of  the  commonweal.  Yield  yourselves, 
therefore,  to  me  without  condition.” 

“I  am  indeed  Hugo  Gottfried,”  said  I,  “but  you  may 
see  for  yourselves  the  mission  on  which  I have  come  hith- 
er. And  for  this  hour,  at  least,  you  might  have  spared 
your  brutal  entry.  Behold!” 

I caught  a torch  from  the  nearest  soldier,  and  let  its  light 
shine  on  the  dead  face  of  the  fourteenth  Hereditary  Jus- 
ticer  of  the  Wolfmark. 

The  men  started  back.  The  terrible  face  of  the  dead 
affected  them  even  more  than  the  grim  face  of  the  Red 
Axe  as  they  had  seen  him  stalking  from  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  block. 

“Ah!”  said  the  officer,  not  wholly  irreverently,  “Gott- 
fried Gottfried  has  gone  now  to  the  dark  place  to  which 
he  hath  sent  so  many.  But,  after  all,  he  is  dead — and  I 
heard  a monkish  clerk  prate  the  other  day,  ‘ Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.’  I have  my  orders,  and  the  Duke  Otho 
waits.  Therefore  I bid  you  follow  me,  Hugo  Gottfried 
and  Leopold  von  Dessauer.” 

So,  leaving  the  body  of  my  father  lying  on  the  bed  in 
his  garret,  we  were  constrained  to  follow  our  captors  down 
the  stairs.  Across  the  court-yard  we  were  hurried,  and 
through  the  Hall  of  Justice  into  the  privute  apartments  of 
the  Duke. 

Otho  von  Reuss,  now  Duke  of  the  Wolfmark,  was 
standing  erect  by  the  great  chair,  in  which,  as  my  father 
had  so  often  described  him  to  me,  Casimir  bad  sat  so  many 
days,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast.  The  new  Duke 
stood  up  proudly,  gazing  at  us  with  frowning  brows  and 
lowering,  narrowed  eyes.  This  was  mighty  fine,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  poor  appearance  he  had 
made  on  the  hill  above  the  Ilirsh  Gasse  as  he  slunk  off 
when  he  saw  an  evil  cause  going  desperately  against 
him. 

“So,”  he  said,  “gentlemen  both,  I have  caught  you 
spying  in  my  land.  You  know  what  those  have  to  expect 
who  are  thus  caught  in  hostile  territory  in  disguise.” 

I thought  it  was  as  well  (o  take  the  high  hand  at  once, 
especially  since  I saw  that  humility  would  avail  us  no- 
thing at  any  rate. 

“ Before  now  I have  seen  Otho  von  Reuss  in  hostile 
territory,  and  a right  cowed  traitor  he  looked,”  said  I, 
boldly. 
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The  Duke  smiled  upon  me,  like  a man  that  has  a com- 
plete retort  on  his  tongue,  but  who  is  content  for  the  pres- 
ent to  reserve  it. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  suavely,  “I  will  reply  to  you 
presently.  I have  a word  to  speak  to  your  betters.” 

He  turned  him  about  to  Dessauer. 

“And  wlint,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Plasscnburg, 
think  you  of  this  masquerading?  Dignified,  is  it  not? 
And  your  wondrous  speech  in  court  that  was  to  have  done 
such  great  things!  Will  you  be  pleased  to  abide  with  us 
here  in  the  Wolfsbcrg?  Or  must  you  forsake  us  to  plea- 
sure the  Emperor,  who,  poor  man,  cannot  sleep  in  his  bed 
at  Rntisbon  till  the  eloquent  Doctor  is  come  to  cheer  him 
with  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech?” 

“Duke  Otho,”  said  Dessauer,  “my  life  is  indeed  in 
your  hands.  I hold  it  forfeit.  A few  years  less  or  more 
,are  but  little  to  Leopold  von  Dessauer  now.  But  there  is 
one  who  will  most  bloodily  avenge  us  if  a hair  of  our 
heads  falls  to  the  ground.” 

“ Who?”  said  Otho,  sneeringly.  “ Karl  Miller’s-Son,  I 
suppose.  All,  fool  that  you  are;  I hold  our  poor  Karl  in 
the  palm  of  my  band!” 

“ It  is  like  enough,”  said  Dessauer,  with  a quick  look — 
the  look  of  a keen  fencer  when  he  sees  an  advantage.  “ I 
have  often  enough  seen  the  palm  of  your  hand  approach 
Karl  Miller’s-Son’s  treasury  when  I kept  llie  moneys.” 

I saw  the  face  of  Otho  twitch  angrily.  But  he  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  command  liis  temper,  sure 
of  having  that  up  his  sleeve  which  would  sufficiently  an- 
swer all  taunts. 

“ You  mistake  me,”  lie  said,  with  more  subtlety  than  I 
had  expected  from  the  brute.  “ I had  not  meant  to  prove  . 
ungrateful.  I am  but  newly  come  to  my  own  here  in  the 
Wolfmark.  I have  learned  from  your  host,  Bishop  Peter, 
how  precious  a thing  forgiveness  is.  And  I am  resolved  to 
practise  it.  There  is  a time  to  love  and  a time  to  bate,  a 
timfe  to  war  and  a time  to  be  at  peace.  This  is  the  last 
news  I had  from  the  holy  clerk.  So  lay  it  to  heart,  as  I 
have  done!” 

“ Glad  am  I,"  snid  Dessauer,  courteously,  as  if  lie  hnd 
been  turning  a phrase  on  the  terrace  at  Plassenburg— 
“glad  am  I that  in  your  hour  you  are  to  be  mindful  of 
old  friends,  for  they  are  like  old  wine,  which  grows  better 
apd  mellower  with  the  years.” 

“It  is  indeed  well,”  said  Otho  von  Reuss,  ironically. 
“I  have  known  the  Chancellor  Dessauer  many  years, 
and  he  grows  more  honorable  and  more  wise  with  each 
year. 

“ But  now  ’tis  with  this  young  man  that  I would  speak,” 
be  said,  changing  his  tone.  “ He  at  least  is  mine  own  ser- 
vant, and  so  1 have  other  words  for  him.  Hugo  Gottfried, 
you  remember  that  you  insulted  ine,  striking  me  on  the 
face  with  a glove,  because  I offered  certain  civilities  to 
a maid  of  honor  to  the  Princess  of  Plassenburg.  You 
wounded  me  in  the  arm.  Your  father,  of  whose  death  I 
have  beard  but  now,  cast  me  forth  like  a cur-dog  from  a 
chamber  window.  Between  you  ye  have  shamed  me,  and 
would  shame  me  worse— for  the  sake  of  the  murderess  of 
mine  uncle,  Duke  Casimir.” 

" Well  you  know  that  the  Lady  Helene  is  innocent 
of  that  crime,  or  of  any  other, " said  I;  “she  is  purer  than 
our  eyes  can  look  upon  or  your  heart  conceive.  Yet 
eeause  she  knows  you  for  the  foul  thing  you  are— Helene 
lies  in  your  dungeons  to-uight.  I ask  you  to  grant  me  but 
one  boon— that  I may  die  wiili  her?” 

“ Nay,  my  friend,  gentlest  squire  of  dames,  defender  of 
the  oppressed,  I have  better  things  in  store  for  you  and 
your  maid  than  that.” 

He  paused  and  looked  a long  while  at  me,  ns  it  seemed 
chewing  the  cud  of  revenge  upon  that  which  he  had  to 
say  to  me. 

At  last  he  came  a step  nearer,  that  he  might  look  into 
my  eyes. 

“Hugo  Gottfried,”  be  said,  slowly,  “son  of  Gottfried 
Gottfried,  you  are  my  servant  now.  I said  that  I would 
forgive  you  all  for  the  sake  of  old  times  in  exile  together. 
And  now  you  and  I are  both  again  in  our  own  land.  They 
that  kept  ns  out  of  our  offices  are  dead,  and  we  standing 
in  their  places.  There  is  a maid  down  there  In  the  Wolfs- 
berg  dungeons  who  to-morrow  must  meet  her  doom.” 

He  paused  a moment,  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
impressively. 

“ And  you,  Hugo  Gottfried.  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the 
Dukedom,  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark,  art  the  man  who 
must  carry  out  that  doom!” 

Again  lie  paused — and  the  world  seemed  instantly  to 
dissolve  into  whirling  vapor  at  his  words.  I had  never 
thought  of  such  a conclusion.  Yet  I was  indubitably,  by 
my  father’s  death,  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. Red  Axe  of  Thorn  I was,  and  I had  returned  in' 
time  to  be  installed  in  mine  office,  even  as  the  Lady  Yso- 
linde  had  foretold. 

But  a strong  thought  swelled  triumphant  in  my  heart. 

“Well,”  said  I,  looking  the  sneering  tormentor  in  the  . 
face,  “ if  so  be  that  I am  your  Hereditary  Justicer,  it  will 
be  long  ere  a sentence  so  monstrous  shall  be  carried  out  by 
me.  I will  not  slay  the  innocent  nor  pour  out  the  blood 
of  a virgin  saint,  for  a million  deaths.  You  can  torture 
me  with  all  your  hellish  engines,  and  you  will  find  that 
.a  Gottfried  has  learned  how  to  suffer,  as  well  as  bow 
to  make  others  suffer,  in  fourteen  generations.  As  God 
strengthens  me,  I will  never  carry  out  your  sentence,  do 
with  me  what  you  will.” 

“Nobly  said,  Justicer  of  the  Mark!”  snid  Otho.  “I 
hnd  thought  of  that!  But  in  case  you  should  refuse  to  do 
your  lawful  office,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  remember 
that  I have  other  instruments  that  mayhap  will  please  you 
less.” 

He  threw  open  a door  suddenly,  and  we  looked  into  an 
underground  hall,  where  a dozen  men  were  carousing — 
Hussars  of  Death,  black-browed,  evil-faced,  shrck-jowled 
villains,  every  man  of  them,  cruel  and  sensual.  A blast 
of  ribald  oailis  came  sulphurously  up,  as  if  the  mouth  of 
hell  bad  been  opened. 

“Listen!”  said  Duke  Otho,  with  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. 

And  a jest  struck  to  our  ears  concerning  the  prison*-  — 
the  Little  Playmate— a jest  which  sticks  in  my  mentor;  o 
this  day.  Even  yet  I hope  to  cleave  the  jester  through 
the  brain,  meet  him  when  I may. 

The  Duke  shut  the  door,  and  turned  to  me  again.  His 
eyes  narrowed  to  a thin  line,  which  glittered  with  bate 
and  triumph. 

“ If  you,  Hugo  Gottfried,  Hereditary  Executioner  of  the 
Mark,  refuse  to  do  your  duty,  at  the  time  appointed,  upon 


the  prisoner  condemned,  I,  Duke  Otho,  solemnly  declare 
that  I will  cast  your  fair  and  tender  lamb  into  that  den  of 
wolves  down  there,  to  work  their  wills  upon.  Hark  to 
them!  They  will  have  no  misgivings— no  qualms." 

Then  he  turned  to  me  airily  and  confidently. 

“ Well,  my  good  Justicer,  will  you  carry  out  the  just 
and  merciful  sentence  of  the  law'  aud  baptize  your  Red 
Axe  with  the  blood  of  her  for  whose  sake  you  chose  to 
insult  and  wound  a Duke  of  the  Mark?” 

I turned  away,  sick  at  heart. 

“ Give  me  time.  God’s  mercy— give  me  time!”  I cried. 
" At  least  let  me  see  Helene.  I will  give  you  my  answer 
to-night.  But,  first  of  all,  let  me  see  my  beloved.” 

“I  mn  forgiving-and  most  merciful,”  he  said.  “Ob- 
serve, I do  not  even  cast  you  into  prison  to  make  sure  of 
you.  Go  your  ways”  (he  sat  down  and  wrote  rapidly) ; 
“here  is  a pass  which  will  enable  you  to  visit  the  prisoner. 
At  midnight  I shall  expect  you  to  tell  me  that  you  will 
fulfil  your  office.” 

He  handed  me  the  paper  and  motioned  us  away. 

“ We  are  free  to  go?”  said  I,  wonderingly. 

“ Surely,”  he  replied,  smiling.  “ Are  you  not  both  my 
friepds,  and  canOtlio  von  Reuss  be  forgetful  of  old  times? 
Come  and  go  at  your  pleasure.  But  be  sure  to  lie  here  to 
give  me  your  answer  at  midnight  to-night — or—’’ 

He  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  door  he  had  opened, 
and  with  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  beat  time  to  the 
blasphemous  chorus  which  came  up  from  below. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  serpent’s  BITS. 

Dazed  and  death-stricken  by  the  horror  of  the  choice 
which  lay  before  me,  I hastened  down  the  street,  hardly 
waiting  for  Dessauer.  who  toiled  vainly  after  me.  I knew 
not  wliat  to  do  or  where  to  turn.  I could  not  think  or 
speak.  Bnt  it.  chanced  that  my  steps  brought  me  to  the 
house  of  the  Weiss  Thor.  Almost  without  any  will  of 
mine  own  I found  myself  raising  the  knocker  of  the 
house  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm.  Sir  Respectable  in- 
stantly appeared.  I asked  of  him  if  the  Lady  Ysolinde 
would  see  me — giving  my  name  plainly.  For  since  Duke 
Otho  knew  me,  there  was  no  need  of  concealment  any 
more. 

The  Lady  Ysolinde  would  receive  me. 

I followed  my  conductor,  but  not  this  time  to  the  room 
in  which  I had  seen  her  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit. 

It  was  in  her  father's  chamber  that  I met  the  princess. 
The  room  was  ns  I Imd  seeirit.  Only  there  was  no  ascetic 
old  man  with  keen  deep-set  eyes  and  receding  forehead 
to  rear  his  head  back  from  the  table  as  though  lie  would 
strike  across  it  like  a serpent  from  its  coil. 

For  the  moment  the  room  was  empty,  hut  ere  I hnd 
time  to  look  around,  the  curtains  moved  and  the  Lady 
Ysolinde  appeared.  Without  entering,  she  set  a hand  on 
the  door-post,  and  stood  poised  against  the  heavy  curtain, 
waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

Her  face  was  pale,  her  nostrils  dilated.  Anger  and  scorn 
sat  white  and  deadly  on  every  feature. 

“So,”  she  said,  intensely,  ns  I did  not  begin,  “you 
have  come  back  already,  most  noble  Hereditary  Justicer 
of  the  Mark.  Even  as  I told  you— so  it  is.  You  come  to 
ask  mercy  from  the  woman  you  despised,  from  the  woman 
whose  love  you  refused.  "V  ou  would  beg  her  to  spare  her 
enemy.  Ere  you  go  I shall  see  you  on  your  knees.  All, 
that  will  be  sweet!  I have  been  on  my  knees— can  I be- 
lieve it?  Nay,  I shall  not  forget  it.  I,  Ysolinde  of  Plas- 
senburg.  have  pled  in  vain  to  you — to  you!” 

And  llie  accent  of  chill  hatred  and  malice  turned  me  to 
stone. 

“My  lady,”  said  I,  “ well  do  you  know  that  I would 
never  ask  might  for  my  own  life,  though  the  Red  Axe  were 
at  my  neck.  But  it  is  for  the  maid  I love,  for  the  little 
child  I carried  out  of  the  arms  of  the  man  condemned.  I 
ask  for  her  life,  who  never  wronged  you  or  any  in  all  this 
world.  You  have  heard  that  task  which  the  Duke  hath 
laid  on  me.  because  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  my  father’s 
son— I must  take  away  my  love’s  sweet  life,  or  if  I do 
not—”  I could  proceed  no  farther  for  the  horror  which 
rose  in  my  heart. 

“I  know  it,”  she  said,  calmly;  “my  father  hath  told 
me.” 

“Then,”  cried  I,  “if  the  power  lie  with  you,  as- you 
hope  for  mercy  lo  your  own  soul,  be  merciful.  Save  the 
maiden  Helene  from  the  death  of  shame,  und  me  from  be- 
coming her  murderer!” 

“ All,*’  she  answered,  with  delicatest  meditative  inflec- 
tion, “ this  is  indeed  sweet.  The  proud  are  suppliant  now. 
The  knee  is  bent  that  would  not  bend.  Hearken,  you  and 
your  puling  babe,  to  the  Princess  Ysolinde!  Were  your 
lives  in  that  glass  to  save  or  to  destroy— her  life  and  your 
suffering  to  make  or  to  break — I would  fling  them  to  de- 
struction, even  as  I throw  this  cup  into  the  darkness!” 

And  as  she  spoke  the  wreathed  beaker  of  Venice  glass 
sped  out  of  the  window  and  crashed  on  the  pavement 
without. 

“Tims  would  I end  your  lives,”  she  said,  “for  the 
shame  that  you  two  put  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  weak- 
ness.” 

“Lady.”  I cried,  eagerly,  “you  do  yourself  a wrong. 
Your  heart  is  better  than  your  word.  Do  this  deed  of 
mercy,  I beseech  you,  if  so  be  you  can.  And  my  life  is 
yours  forever!” 

“ Your  life  is  mine,  you  say?”  cried  she.  “ Aye,  and  that 
means  wliat  ? The  wind  that  cries  about  the  bouse.  Your 
life  is  mi  net  Itisalie!  Your  life  and  love  both  are  tlmt 
chit's,  for  whom  you  lmve  despised — re  jected— ME  !” 

And  I grant  that  she  looked  noble  enough  in  her  anger, 
as  she  stood  discharging  her  words  at  me  with  hissing 
directness,  like  bolts  "shot  twanging  from  the  steel  cross- 
bow. 

“ And  lest  you  should  think  that  I have  not  tiie  power 
to  save  you,  I will  tell  you  this — when  you  shall  see  the 
neck  bared  for  the  blade  of  the  Red  Axe,  the  fine  tresses 
you  love,  that  your  eyes  look  upon  with  desire,  all  ruth- 
lessly cut  away  by  the  shears  of  your  assistants — all,  I 
know  you  will  remember  that  I,  Ysolinde,  whom  vou 
refused  and  slighted,  had  the  power  in  her  hand  to  deliver 
you  both  with  a word,  according  to  the  immaculate  laws 
of  the  Wolfmark.  Aye,  and  more — power  to  raise  you  both 
to  a pinnacle  of  bliss  such  ns  you  can  hardly  conceive.  In 
tli at  hour.when  you  see  me  look  down  upon  youranguish, 
you  will  know  that  I can  speak  the  word.  You  will  watch 
my  lips  till  the  axe  falls  and  the  young  life  ebbs  red.  But 
the  lips  of  Ysolinde  will  be  sileni.” 
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“Such  knowledge  is  an  easy  boast,  Lady  Ysolindc,”  I 
answered,  thinking  to  (aunt  her,  that  she  might  reveal 
whether  indeed  she  had  the  power  she  claimed. 

“There!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  great  collection  of 
black-hound  hooks  and  papers  about  the  walls;  “ see,  the 
secret  is  there — the  secret  for  the  lack  of  which  you  shnll 
strike  your  beloved  to  the  death  to  save  her  from  the  un- 
namnhle  shame.  I kuow  it;  my  father  has  revealed  it  to 
me.  I have  seen  the  parchment  in  these  hands.  But — you 
shall  never  hear  it,  she  never  profit  by  it,  and  my  ven- 
geance shall  be  sweet — so  sweet!” 

And  she  laughed  with  a strange  laugh  that  it  was  a pain 
to  hear. 

“ God  forgive  you,  Lady  Ysolinde.”  said  I,  “ if  this  be 
so.  For  if  there  be  a God,  you  must  burn  in  Great  Hell 
for  this  deed  you  are  about  to  do.  Having  ljad  no,  mercy 
on  the  innocent,  how  shall  you  ask  God  to  have  mercy  on 
you?” 

I will  not  ask  Him,”  she  cried.  “ Instead  I willhavC 
had  my  revenge.  And  after  that,  earth,  heaven,  or  hell,  I 
shall  not  care.  All  will  then  be  the  same  to  Ysolinde.” 

I thought  I would  try  her  yet  once  more. 

“The  Little  Playmate,”  I said,“  the  maid  whom  I have 
ever  loved,  though  I am  not  worthy  to  touch  her,  is  no 
chance  child,  no  daughter  of  the  Red  Axe  of  Thorn.  Leo- 
pold von  Dcssauer  hath  found  audsentto  Karl  the  Prince 
the  full  proofs  that  Helene  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  and 
rightful  Prince,  and  therefore  in  her  own  right  Princess 
of  Plassenburg.” 

“You  lie,  fool,”  she  cried,  “you  lie!  You  think  to 
frighten  me.  And  even  if  it  were  true — thrice,  four  times 
fool,  to  tell  me!  For  shall  not  I,  the  reigning  Princess  of 
Plassenburg,  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Prince,  stand  for 
ay  own  name  and  dignity?  I would  not  help  you  now 
lough  a thousand  fair  heads,  well  beloved,  the  desire  of 
pen,  were  to  be  rolled  in  the  (lust.” 

“ Then  farewell,  Princess,”  I cried;  “ you  are  wronging 
In  the  death  of  deaths  two  that  never  did  you  wrong,  who 
loved  each  other  with  the  love  of  man  and  woman  before 
;ver  you  crossed  their  paths,  and  who  since  then  have 
Knight  your  good.  You  wrong  God  also,  and  you  lose 
your  soul,  divorcing  it'  from  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of 
nen.  For  be  very  sure  that  with  that  measure  ye  mete, 
t shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  with  her  hand  still  ngainst 
die  door-post  and  her  head  raised  scornfully,  looking  after 
re.  as  I retired,  with  a smiling  and  malicious  pleasure. 

Without  further  speech  I went  out  from  the  presence 
if  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  And  so  she  had  the  first  part  of 
ler  revenge. 

t CHAPTER  L. 

THIS  DCNQKON  OF  TRK  WOLKSBKRG. 

And  now  I must  see  the  Little  Playmate.  Judge  ye 
prlielher  or  no  my  heart  was  torn  in  twain  as  I went  up 
llie  long  High  Street  of  Thorn  hack  (o  the  Wolfsberg, 

E'  me.  For  I had  compelled  Dessauer  to  return  to  Bishop 
ter's,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion,  since  our  real  names 
(1  errands  were  not  yet  known  there. 

; And  when  I parted  "from  him  Ihe  old  man  was  so  worn 
wt  that  I looked  momently  for  him  to  drop  ou  the  rough 
jaiiseway  stones  of  the  street. 

Many  pictures  of  my  youth  passed  before  me  as  I 

(minted  towards  the  castle  that  night.  I remembered 
e ride  of  the  wild  horsemen  returning  from  the  raid 
judi  long  jrears  agone,  the  old  man  who  carried  the  babe, 
kxl  the  Red  Axe  himself  who  now  lay  dead  in  the  Tower 
nnv  father,  Casimir’a  Justicer,  clad  in  crimson  from 
jrad  to  heel. 

S'  Erelong  I arrived  at  the  Wolfsberg,  and  as  I came  near 
Red  Tower  I saw  that  the  gale  was  open.  A little 
wd  of  men  with  swords  and  partisans  were  issuing  tu- 
ltuously  from  it.  Then  came  six  carrying  a coffin.  I 
>d  aside  to  let  them  pass.  And  not  till  the  last  one 
shed  me  did  I ask  what  was  their  business  abroad  with 
i iul  man  at  such  a time  of  the  night. 

“’Tis  one  that  had  wrought  much  fear  in  his  time,” 
iiswered  the  soldier,  for  I had  lighted  on  a sententious 
[How;  “one  that  made  many  swift  euds,  and  now  has 
|>me  to  one  himself.” 

" You  mean  Gottfried  Gottfried,  the  Duke’s  Justicer?” 
lfi‘l  I. 

"Aye.”  he  replied;  “ the  Duke  Otlio  is  mightily  afraid 
the  plague,  and  will  not  have  a dead  body  overnight 
his  castle.  Since  they  condemned  the  Saint  Helene, 
[od  wot,  the  Duke  is  a fear-stricken  man.  He  sleeps  with 
llf  a dozen  Black  Riders  at  the  back  of  his  door,  as 
pugh  that  made  him  any  safer  if  a handful  of  minted 
bid  were  dealt  out  among  the  rascals.  But  when  was  a 
jrince  ever  wise?” 

My  father’s  funeral,”  thought  I.  “Well,  ‘let  the 
kid  bury  their  dead  ’;  Helene  is  yet  alive!” 

'purely  I am  not  wanting  in  feeling,  yet  my  heart  was 
bill  and  cold.  Nevertheless,  I turned  and  followed  the 
pcession  a little  way  towards  the  walls.  But  as  I went, 

‘ the  bell  of  the  Wolfsberg  slowly  and  brazenly  clanged 
I stopped.  I had  but  two  hours  in  which  to  visit 
Little  Playmate  and  tell  her  all. 

Good-by,  father,”  said  I.  standing  with  my  hat  off; 
so  you  would  wish  me  to  do — you  who  met  God  stand- 
' ii|> — you  who  did  an  ill  business  greatly,  because  it 
is  yours  and  you  were  born  to  it.  Teach  me,  my  fa- 
ir, to  be  worthy  of  you  in  this  strait,  to  the  like  of 
licli  surely  never  was  man  brought  before!” 

The  men-at-arms  clattered  roughly  down  the  street, 
ifting  their  burden  as  if  it  had  been  much  kindling- 
>ii,  and  quarrelling  as  to  their  turns.  I heard  their 
s coming  clear  up  the  narrow  street  far  away, 
stood  still  as  they  approached  a corner  about  which 

!y  must  turn, 
waved  my  hand  to  the  coffin. 

Fare  you  well,  true  father;  to-night  and  to-morrow 
v God  help  me  also,  like  you,  to  meet  my  fate  standing 

tnd  the  curve  of  the  long  street  hid  the  ribald  proces- 
i My  father  was  gone.  I had  made  choice.  The 
fid  was  burying  his  dead. 

I went  towards  the  prison  of  the  Wolfsberg;  so  it  was 
■minuted  by  a sort  of  grim  superiority  in  that  place 
Itich  was  all  a prison,  the  castle  which  had  lorded  it  so 
jig  over  the  red  clustered  roofs  and  stepped  gables  of 
liorn.  solely  because  it  meant  prisomnent  and  death  to 
b rebel  or  the  refuser  of  the  Duke’s  exactions. 

Often  had  I seen  the  straggling  procession  of  prisoners 
fe,  head  following  head,  up  from  that  weary  staircase, 


my  father  standing  by,  as  they  came  up  from  the  cells, 
counting  his  victims  sileutly  like  a shepherd  who  tells 
his  Hock  as  they  pass  through  a gap  iu  the  sheepfold. 

For  me,  alas!  there  was  but  oue  in  that  dread  fold  to- 
night. And  she  my  oue  ewe  lamb  who  ought  to  have 
lain  in  my  bosom. 

I clamored  long  at  the  gate  ere  I could  make  the  jailer 
hear.  As  the  minutes  slipped  away  I grew  more  and 
more  wild  with  fear  and  anger.  At  midnight  I must  face 
the  Duke,  and  it  was  after  ten — how  long  1 knew  not,  but 
I feared  every  moment  that  I might  hear  the  brazen  clang 
as  the  hammer  struck  eleven. 

For  time  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  me  at  all 
that  night. 

At  last  the  man  came,  shuffling,  grumbling,  and  curs- 
ing, from  bis  truckle-bed. 

“What  twice  condemned  drunken  roisterer  may  you 
be  that  hath  mistaken  the  prison  of  Duke  Olho  for  a 
trull -house? 

“An  order  from  Duke  Otho— -to  see  a prisoner?  Come 
to-morrow,  then,  and  meanwhile  depart  to  Gehenna.  Must 
a man  be  forever  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  sleepless 
sot?  ‘ Urgent,’  was  the  Duke’s  mandate?  Shove  it  through 
the  lattice,  that  a lantern  may  flash  upon  it.” 

I pushed  under  the  door  a broad  piece  of  gold,  which 
proved  more  to  the  purpose. 

The  door  was  opened  and  I showed  my  pass.  That 
and  the  gold  together  worked  wonders. 

The  jailer  rattled  his  keys,  donned  a hood  and  woollen 
wrapper,  and  went  coughing  before  me  down  the  chill, 
draughty  passages.  I could  hear  the  prisoners  leaping 
from  their  couches  within  as  the  light  of  his  cresset  filter- 
ed beneath  their  doors.  What  hopes  and  fears  stirred 
them!  A summons,  it  might  be,  to  some  one  in  that 
dread  warren  to'  come  up  for  a last  look  at  the  stars,  a 
walk  to  the  heading-place  through  the  soft  velvet-dark 
night — then  the  block,  the  lighining  flash  of  bright  steel, 
the  drench  of  something  sweet  like  wine  upon  the  lips, 
and — silence,  rest,  oblivion. 

But  we  passed  the  prison  doors  one  by  one,  and  the 
jailer  of  the  Wolfsberg  went  coughing  and  raspiug  by  to 
auother  part  of  the  prison. 

"’Tis  an  ill  place  forehills,”  he  said.  “I  have  never 
been  free  of  them  since  first  I came  to  this  place,  nor  my 
wife  neither.  She  has  been  dead  these  ten  years,  praises 
to  the  Pyx!  Ah,  would  you?”  (The  torch  threatened  to 
go  out,  so  he  held  it  downward  in  his  hand  till  the  pitch 
melted  and  caught  again,  and  we  stood  blinded  in  the 
smoke  aud  glare  which  the  strong  draught  forced  in  our 
faces.) 

At  last— the  door,  a low  iron-spiked  grating,  like  any 
other  of  the  hundred  we  had  passed. 

“Key-metal  is  not  often  weared  on  this  cell,”  the  man 
chuckled.  “Those  stay  not  long  aboveground  that  bide 
here.” 

The  door  swung  back  on  its  creaking  hinges.  I slipped 
the  fellow  another  gold  piece. 

“I  must  come  iu  with  you,”  he  said;  “you  might  do 
the  wench  an  ill  turn  which  would  cheat  the  Duke  of  his 
show  to-morrow!” 

I slipped  him  another  piece  of  gold,  and  then  three  to- 
gether. 

“Risk  it,  man,” I said.  “ Have  I not  the  Duke’s  pass? 
I will  do  her  no  harm.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “ pray  remember  I am  a man  with  five 
motherless  children.  My  wife  died  of  falling  down  a 
flight  of  steps  ten  years  agone— praise  the  Lord  for  His 
mercies!  lie  is  ever  mindful  of  us,  the  sinful  children 
of  men.” 

The  sound  of  his  voice  died  away  as  the  door  closed.  I 
turned,  and  wns  alone  with  .the  beloved.  The  jailer  had 
stuck  the  cresset  in  its  niche  behind  the  door,  and  its 
glow  filled  the  little  cell. 

At  first  I could  not  see  the  Little  Playmate  — only  a 
rough  pallet  bed  and  something  white  at  the  head  of  it. 
But  as  the  cresset  burned  up  more  clearly,  and  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  bleared  and  streaky  light,  I 
saw  Helene,  my  love,  kneeling  at  her  bed’s  head. 

I stood  still  and  waited.  Was  she  asleep?  Was  she — 
was  she  dead?  I almost  hoped  that  she  might  be.  Then 
the  Duke’s  vengeance  would  be  balked  indeed. 

“ Helene!”  I said,  softly,  ns  one  speaks  to  tbe  dying; 
“ Helene — dear,  dear  Helene!” 

Slowly  she  looked  up.  Her  face  dawned  on  me  as  one 
day  the  face  of  the  blessed  angel  will  shine  when  he  calls 
me  out  of  purgatory. 

“My  love— rny  love!”  she  said,  sweetly,  like  the  first 
note  of  a hymn  w’lien  the  choir  breathes  the  sweet  music 
rather  than  sings  it. 

Ah,  Lord  of  Innocence,  that  pure  loving  face,  the  deep- 
ness in  the  eyes,  the  flush  on  the  cheek  as  on  that  of  a lit- 
tle child  asleep,  the  soft  curled  hair  which  lay  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  neck— the  throat  itself — 

Eternal  God,  that  I should  he  alive  to  think  of  the 
horror! 

But  time  was  passing  swiftly.  The  minutes  were  slip- 
ping by  like  men  running  for  their  lives. 

I raised  Helene  from  her  knees,  and  she  nestled  her 
head  on  my  shoulder. 

“You  have  come  to  me!  I knew  you  would  come.  I 
saw  you  ou  the  day — the  day  when  they  condemned  me 
to  die.” 

I broke  into  an  angry,  desperate,  protesting  cry,  so  that 
I heard  my  own  voice  ring  strangely  through  that  dumb, 
horrible  place.  And  I sobbed  in  her  arms  with  my  head 
on  her  shoulder. 

“ Hush,  dear  love,”  she  said,  clasping  her  arms  caress- 
ingly about  my  head;  “do  not  fear  for  me.-  God  will  keep 
your  little  one.  God  has  told  me  that  He  will  bring  me 
bravely  through.  Hush  thee, then:  do  not  so,  Hugo,  great 
playmate!  This  I can  no*  bear.  Help  me  to  be  good.  It 
will  not  be  long  or  painful.  Do  not  w’eep  for  your  little 
girl!  I think  somehow  it  is  for  our  love  that  I suffer, 
and  that  will  make  it  sweet!” 

But  still  I sobbed  like  a child.  For  how— how  could  I 
tell  her? 

Presently  the  power  returned  slowly  to  me.  seeing  her 
smiling  so'brave'v  ,up  at  me,  and  rising  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
my  wet  face 

Then  I told  her  all — in  what  words  I hardly  remember 
now. 

“Love  of  mine,”  I said,  “I  have  but  an  hour  or  less  to 
speak  with  you — and,  ah!  such  terrible  things,  such  incon- 
ceivable things,  to  say;  a horror  to  reveal  such  as  never 
lover  had  to  tell  his  love  before.” 
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She  drew  one  of  my  hands  down  and  softly  patted  her 
breast  with  it. 

“Fear  not,”  she  said;  “tell  it  to  Helene.  If  it  lie  true 
that  love  conquers  all.  your  little  lass  can  bear  it!” 

“I  came,”  said  I,  “with  purpose  to  see  you,  and  by 
treachery  (it  skills  not  to  ask  whose)  I was  taken  at  my 
dead  father’s  bedside.” 

“Our  father  dead?”  she  cried,  going  a step  away  to 
look  at  me,  but  coming  hack  again  immediately;  “then 
there  are  but  you  and  me  in  the  world.  Hugo?" 

“ Aye,”  said  I;  “ but  how  can  I tell  you  all?  My  father 
died  like  a man,  and  then  they  took  me,  still  holding  the 
dead  iu  my  arms.  I was  confronted  with  a fieud  of  hell 
in  the  likeness  of  Duke  Olho.” 

As  I mentioned  the  Duke’s  name  I could  feel  her  shud- 
der on  my  neck. 

“And — But  I cannot  tell  you  what  he  lias  bidden  me 
do,  under  penalties  too  fearful  to  conceive  or  speak  of.” 

She  put  her  hands  up,  and  gently,  timidly,  lovingly 
stroked  my  cheek. 

“Dear  love,  tell  me!  Tell  the  Little  P1  she 

said,  as  simply  and  sweetly  as  if  she  * ,.n  "coaxing 

me  to  whisper  to  her  some  lightest  s<  x our  plays  to- 
gether in  the  old  Red  Tower. 

I was  silent  for  a space;  and  then,  spurred  by  the  thought 
of  the  swiftly  passing  time,  the  words  wet  wrenched  out 
of  me. 

“ He  says  that  I— even  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  my  father’s 
son,  lieing  now  hereditary  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmnrk — 
must  strike  off  the  head  of  the  one  I love.  And  if  I will 
not,  then  to  the  vilest  of  devils  for  vilest  ends  he  will  de- 
liver her.  Ah.  God,  and  he  would  do  it,  too!  I saw  the 
flame  of  hell’s  fire  in  his  eyes.” 

Then  I that  write  saw  a strange  appearance  on  the  face 
that  looked  up  in  mine.  As  on  a dark  April  day,  with  a 
lowering  sky,  you  have  seen  the  wind  suddenly  stir  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  t he  sun  look  through  on  the  dripping 
green  of  the  young  trees  and  the  bourgeoning  of  the  flow- 
ers, so,  looking  on  my  love’s  face  as  she  took  in  my  words, 
there  awakened  a kind  of  spring  time  joy.  Nay,  where- 
fore need  I say  a kind  of  joy  only?  It  was  more.  It  was 
great,  overleaping,  sudden-springing  gladness.  Her  eyes 
swam  in  lustrous  beauty.  She  smiled  up  at  me  as  I had 
never  seen  her  smile  before. 

“Oh.  I am  glad,  Hugo,  so  glad  ! I love  you.  Hugo!  It 
will  be  hard  for  you,  my  love.  And  yet  you  will  be  brave 
nnd  help  me.  1 had  fur  rather  die  at  your  hand  than  live 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  greatest  man  iu  all  the  world.  Do 
that  which  will  save  me  from  shame;  do  it  gladly,  Hugo. 
I fear  what  I saw  in  the  eyes  of  that  man.  Otlio  von  Reuse. 
But  only  to  die  will  be  easy.  For  I love  you  Hugo.  And 
I could  just  say  a prayer,  and  then— well,  and  then — 
Do  not  cry,  Hugo — why  then  you  would  put  me  to  sleep, 
even  as  of  old  you  did  in  the  lied  Tower? 

“Nay,  nay,  dear  love!  You  must  not  do  so.  This  is 
not  like  my  Hugo.  See!  I do  not  cry.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  took  me  up  nnd  laid  me  on  your  bed?  And 
our  father  came  and  looked.  You  said  I was  your  little 
wife.  So  I wns,  even  though  I denied  it,  and  how  I can 
trust  you,  my  husband.  I have  never  been  aught  else  but 
your  little  wife,  you  see — not  in  my  heart,  not  in  my  heart 
of  hearts! 

“I  have  been  proud  with  you.  Hugo— spoken  unkind 
things.  For  love,  you  know,  is  like  that.  It  hurls  that 
which  it  would  die  for.  But  now  you  will  know  once  for 
all  that  I love  you.  For  death  tests  all.  And  you  mil 
help  me.  You  will  not  cry  then,  Hugo — not  then  when 
we  walk,  you  and  I,  by  the  shores  of  the  great,  sea.  You 
will  only  send  me  a little  voyage  by  myself,  as  you  used 
to  make  me  go  to  the  well  in  the  court  yard  to  tench  me 
not  to  be  frightened! 

“And  then  you  will  be  with  me  when  I go.  You  will 
wntcli  me;  soon,  soon  you  will  come  after  me.  Yes,  I am 
glad,  Hugo,  so  glad.  For— bend  down  your  ear,  Hugo — I 
will  confess.  Your  little  girl  is  such  a coward.  She  is 
afraid  of  the  dark.  But  it  will  not  be  dark— and  it  will 
not  be  long,  aud  it  will  be  sure.  If  my  love  stand  by  I 
Bhall  not  fear.  And  it  is  but  a little  thing  to  do  for  my 
love  when  I love  him  so.” 

What  I said  or  what  I did  I know  not.  But  when  I 
came  a little  to  myself,  I found  my  head  on  her  knee,  and 
Helene  soothing  and  petting  me  as  if  I had  been  a child 
that  had  fallen  down  and  hurl  itself. 

“I  would  have  been  a good  wife  to  you,  Hugo;  I had 
thought  it  all  out.  At  first  I would  have  been  such  an 
ignoraut  little  housekeeper,  and  you  would  have  needed 
—oh,  such  "reat  patience  with  me!  But  so  willing,  so 
ready,  Hugo!  And  how  I should  have  listened  for  your 
foot.  I used  to  know  it  ns  it  came  across  the  court-yard 
at  Plassenburg.  But  I could  not  run  and  meet  you  then. 
I could  only  slip  behind  the  window-lattice  and  throw 
you  a kiss.  But  when  I was  indeed  your  wife,  how  I 
would  have  flown  to  meet  you!” 

I think  I cried  out  here  for  very  agony. 

“Hush,  Hugo!”  she  said.  “Hush,  lad.  and  listen. 
There  are  stairs  up  aloft — I saw  them  in  a dream.  I saw 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  as  I prnved,  even 
when  you  came  in  to  cnll  me  hack.  I shall  ask  God  to  let 
me  wait  at  Uie  stnir-hend  a little  while  for  you— till  it 
should  he  time  for  you  to  come,  my  dear — my  dear!  You 
would  not  he  very  long,  nnd  I could  wait.  I would  listen 
for  your  feet  upon  the  stair,  dear  love.  And  when  at  last 
you  came,  I sljould  know  your  footfall — yes,  I should  know 
it  ever  so  far  away.  You  would  not  be  thinking  of  me 
just  then.  And  when  you  came  to  the  top  of  the  golden 
stairs,  there — there  all  so  suddenly  would  be  your  little 
lass  with  her  arms  ready  to  welcome  you!” 

The  door  of  the  cell  creaked  open. 

The  jailer  appeared.  “ It  is  lime,”  he  said,  curtly,  and 
stood  waiting.  We  stood  up,  and  I looked  iu  her  eyes. 
She  was  smiling,  dry -eyed,  but  I— the  water  was  running 
down  my  face. 

“ You  will  he  brave,  Hugo,  for  my  sake.  Next  to  life 
with  you — to  die  by  vour  dear  hand,  knowing  that  you 
love  me,  is  the  best  gift  they  could  have  given  me.  They 
thought  to  hurt,  but  instead  they  have  made  me  so  happy. 
Till  we  meet  again,  dear  love— till  we  meet  soon  again.” 

And  she  wont  with  me  to  the  door,  nnd  kissed  me  ns  I 
went  out,  standing  smilingly  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  even  as  of 
old  in  the  Red  Tower. 

And  the  last  thing  1 saw  of  her,  ns  the  door  closed  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  cell,  was  my  love  standing  smiling  up 
at  me,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  the  splendors  of  the  love 
that  casleth  out  fear. 

[TO  l)E  OO.STINUKll.] 
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IN  CAMP  AT  TAMPA. 

With  tur  Tnoors  p.ndkr  Canvas,  May  21, 1898. 

Down  here  we  are  sweltering  day  and  night,  with  the 
thermometer  ninety-eight  in  the  shade.  Nobody  dares 
complain,  for  fear  of  appearing  unpatriotic.  Still,  it  will 
do  us  no  harm  to  hear  a little  of  the  truth,  for  this  affair 
is  turning  out  just  as  officers  of  the  regular  army  have 
foreseen. 

Here  we  are  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  not  a regiment  is  yet  equipped  with  uniforms  suit- 
able for  hot  weather.  The  Cuban  patriots  and  other 
cigar-makers  look  happy  in  their  big  Panama  hats  and 
loose  linen  trousers,  but  the  United  States  troops  sweat 
night  and  day  in  their  cowhide  boots,  thick  flannel  shirts, 
and  winter  trousers.  In  addition  to  this  they  wear  a tunic 
at  inspections— a piece  of  torture. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this?  No  one  knows. 

The  poor  men  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground  in  the  heavy, 
dirty  sand.  Their  sweaty  clothing  picks  it  up,  and  their 
food  is  full  of  it.  Every  whiff  of  hot  air  blows  fine  dust 
about,  and  every  horse,  cart,  or  even  passing  person  adds 
discomfort  to  men  already  miserable.  IIow  little  it  would 
cost  to  have  the  camp  sprinkled  once  or  twice  a day!  Or 
at  least  the  government  might  have  provided  rough 
boards  from  which  the  men  could  have  sawed  themselves 
a few  feet  of  flooring. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  pitying  the  soldier  of  Europe  as 
hardly  treated.  For  downright  neglect,  I have  seen  no- 
thing to  beat  the  way  the  Americau  is  treated  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  meanness  which  is  seriously 
affecting  the  health  of  our  men? 

In  this  hot  climate  we  yearn  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, for  anything  that  will  quench  thirst  and  at  the  same 
time  cool  the  blood.  Meat  and  all  heating  things  we  try 
to  avoid  by  a wise  instinct.  The  troops,  however,  are  sup- 
plied with  only  that  which  is  most  unseasonable — greasy 
pork,  and  beans  of  that  brown  quality  that  makes  one 
ready  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a watermelon-patch. 
I found  officers  with  nothing  but  these  rations,  because 
the  commissary  had  nothing  else,  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  send  for  other  things  from  the  town.  Is  it  a wonder 
that  the  men  develop  abnormal  thirst,  and  rush  off  to 
satisfy  this  craving  as  best  they  can— some  with  plain  wa- 
ter, some  with  milk-shakes,  some  with  beer,  some  with 
other  compounds?  The  result  is  that  already  the  camp 
doctors  are  busy  every  morning  with  men  and  officers  suf- 
fering from  varying  degrees  of  dysentery.  We  hush  this 
up  as  well  as  we  can,  but  to  do  so  altogether  is  impossible. 
Who  is  responsible?  No  one  can  tell. 

The  war  is  thirty  days  in  swing.  It  took  less  time 
than  that  for  Germany  to  put  half  a million  well-trained 
men  on  the  French  frontier  in  1870.  To-day  we  look 
in  vain  for  a single  regiment  fit  to  take  the  field.  We 
hear  much  in  the  political  organs  of  throwing  fifty 
thousand  men  over  into  Cul»a  and  taking  Havana,  yet 
here  we  are  drilling  recruits  nnd  waiting  for  regiments  to 
fill  up.  The  strength  of  a regiment  is  nominally  twelve 
hundred  men.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  average  number 
is  less  than  six  hundred.  Who  is  responsible?  Every 
day  raw  recruits  are  dumped  down  here  out  of  an  in- 
coming train,  and  they  are  taken  out  into  the  deep  sand, 
and  made  to  move  their  legs  up  and  down  until  exhausted 
nature  cries  out  for  rest.  Drill  sergeants  and  recruits 
soon  lose  their  taste  for  calisthenics  in  the  roasting  pine 
barrens  of  Tampa.  The  ordinary  man  asks  why  were  not 
these  recruits  licked  into  shape  up  in  the  cool  North,  and 
sent,  down  properly  clothed  and  armed.  Who  is  respon- 
sible? If  the  invasion  should  take  place  to-morrow,  half 
the  men  would  be  in  civilian  dress,  raw  recruits  who  had 
probably  never  before  had  a gun  in  their  hands. 

Tampa  is  a seaport  town,  and  therefore  one  might  have 
expected  that  our  superheated  troops  would  have  been  so 
located  as  to  enjoy  a salt-water  bath  at  least  once 
a day.  One  or  two  regiments  near  Port  Tampa  have 
managed  to  locate  near  the  beach,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  are  so  far  from  the  water  that  the  journey  to  and 
fro  robs  them  of  any  benefit  they  might  Otherwise  derive 
from  a swim.  In  parenthesis,  let  me  explain  that  the  fine 
dusty  sand  of  Tampa  is  impregnated  with  charcoal  dust, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pine  barrens  of  this  neighborhood 
having  been  burned  over.  Thus  our  men  in  camp  per- 
spire streaks  of  black  down  their  faces  and  necks.  The 
government  provides  them  no  bath  - houses,  not  even  a 
trough  at  which  tiiey  may  take  baths  by  instalments.  So 
far  the  weather  has  been  oppressively  hot  and  dry.  It 
will  be  a miracle  if  disease  does  not  break  out  when  the 
rains  begin. 

These  matters  are  obvious  even  to  the  layman.  They 
are  not  necessitated  by  the  present  state  of  war.  While 
Uncle  Sam’s  boys  are  parching  for  fresh  food  and  vegeta- 
bles. train  loads  are  leaving  Florida  filled  with  succulent 
fruit  for  Northern  markets. 

The  great  need  at  present,  to  prevent  needless  suffering 
amongst  our  men,  is  a proper  organization  of  the  com- 
missary department  and  staff  generally.  The  army  is 
lumbered  up  with  civilian  staff-officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  our  men  are  properly  located  and  taken  care  of. 
The  colonels  and  captains  of  the  individual  regiments  are 
powerless  in  this  matter;  they  cau  but  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superiors  on  the  staff. 

In  European  armies  staff-officers  are  selected  from  the 
most  highly  educated  of  the  army.  They  have  to  pass 
special  examinations  in  order  to  test  their  fitness  for  a va- 
riety of  special  duties  of  the  most  important  kind;  and  of 
all  important  duties,  the  German  officer  regards  the  care 
of  the  men's  health  as  the  most  important.  When  a Ger- 
man regiment  marches  to  war,  the  staff-officer  goes  ahead 
to  lay  out  a proper  camping-ground,  to  provide  wood  and 
water,  and  in  other  respects  to  make  the  regiment  about 
to  arrive  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When  the  weary 
men  arrive  they  have  but  to  cook  their  supper  and  curl 
up  to  sleep. 

The  United  States  troops  who  arrive  in  Tampa  are 
dumped  out.  at  a railway  siding  like  so  many  emigrants. 
No  staff  officer  prepares  anything  in  advance  for  them. 
Regiments  go  off  in  any  direction  that  suits  them,  look- 
ing for  the  nearest  place  where  they  may  cook  their 
pork  and  beans. 

I am  no  pessimist.  I have  been  camping  with  regulars, 
living  their  life,  eating  their  food,  nnd  noting  their  cour- 
age and  discipline  under  fire.  In  all  the  armies  of  Europe 
tiiere  are  no  better  soldiers,  man  for  man,  than  those  of 


the  United  States  infantry,  and  nowhere  have  I known 
officers  who  commanded  more  cheerfully  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  their  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  no  army  of  Europe,  not  even  in 
Spain,  have  I seen  troops  so  badly  treated  through  the 
incompetence  of  staff-officers,  who  to-day  are  strutting 
about  in  new  uniforms,  when  they  ought  to  be  whistled 
out  of  camp  as  frauds. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  matter  of  health  and  comfort 
to  that  of  military  efficiency. 

The  war  authorities  have  crowded  together  in  and 
about  Tampa  several  thousand  men  on  the  plausible  pre- 
text that  in  a big  cump  of  this  kind  the  troops  could  be 
exercised  in  large  bodies,  nnd  the  superior  officers  thus 
get  familiar  with  brignde  and  divisional  formation.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  our  troops  have  never 
since  the  civil  war  been  brought  together  in  Inrger  bodies 
than  a few  companies  at  a time.  Many  colonels  of  regi- 
ments have  never  until  this  war  seen  all  their  men  to- 
gether on  a parade-ground.  Brigadier- generals  have  been 
created  who  have  never  seen  the  regiments  that  are  to 
constitute  their  brigade.  We  have  for  this  war  laid  out 
a complicated  scheme  of  army  organization,  and  intrusted 
the  working  of  it  in  most  instances  to  men  who  scarcely 
know  the  manual  of  arras. 

Let  us  tell  the  truth,  disagreeable  as  it  is.  We  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  it,  nnd  to  profit  by  it. 

While  the  nation  has  been  patriotically  voting  men  and 
money  for  tin's  campaign  of  alleged  philanthropy,  promo- 
tions have  not  been  made  wholly  from  deserving  officers 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  active  military  work,  but 
from  the  ranks  of  politicians,  who  may  have  had  a smat- 
tering of  militia  drill,  or  may  have  worn  a uniform  forty 
years  ago. 

To-day,  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  there 
has  not  been  held  at  Tampa  a single  military  field  exercise 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  generals  of  brigade  or  division,  let 
alone  an  army  corps.  The  main  reason  is,  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  no  brigadiers  or  major-generals  in  Tampa  who 
would  know  how  to  go  to  work  in  the  matter. 

General  Wheeler,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
dashing  leader  of  a cavalry  division.  I admire  the  ven- 
erable warrior  of  the  Confederacy,  nnd  his  appointment  is 
a beautiful  tribute  to  the  new  spirit  pervading  North  and 
South.  But  his  place  is  in  Washington,  on  a strategic 
board,  not  in  the  field,  where  young  blood  is  needed.  Be- 
sides, to  put  General  Wheeler  in  charge  of  troops  to-day 
is  like  putting  on  board  a modern  ironclad  a naval  officer 
whose  knowledge  of  the  sea  was  gained  exclusively  in  the 
days  of  Farragut. 

Aside  from  the  incompetence  of  nearly  every  general  so 
far  manufactured  by  act  of  Congress,  the  heat  of  Tampa 
is  so  oppressive  that  a field-day  of  any  kind  is  almost  out 
'of  the  question.  The  men  would  scarce  be  able  to  march 
to  the  mnneeuvring-ground  and  back,  let  alone  go  through 
fighting  operations.  As  it  is,  the  individual  battalions  have 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  in  merely  dragging  them- 
selves out  of  camp  in  the  early  morning  and  going  through 
a few  exercises  in  a neighboring  field,  and  then  returning 
to  spend  the  day  sweltering  in  their  tents  until  the  sun 
goes  down. 

What  superfluous  energy  there  is  must  be  given  to 
drilling  the  newly  arrived  recruits. 

What  is  now  imperative,  if  the  troops  are  to  be  brought 
into  an  efficient  condition,  is  to  put  them  at  once  on  trans- 
ports and  bring  them  up  North  to  a big  camp  of  exercise 
on  the  most  bracing  part  of  our  coast,  say  about  Narragan- 
sett.  Here  they  could  be  properly  drilled  in  anticipation 
of  an  invasion  of  Cuba  in  November. 

Here  generals  might  learn  the  elementary  duties  of  their 
new  grades.  Instead  of  our  men  losing-their  vitality  from 
day  to  day,  as  they  are  at  present  doing,  they  would  be 
storing  up  health. 

Up  in  the  North  the  people  would  more  readily  see  the 
gross  manner  in  which  our  brave  troops  are  being  exploit- 
ed by  politicians.  If  people  up  North  could  see  what  I 
have  been  seeing,  there  would  be  a cry  of  indignant  pro- 
test throughout  the  country. 

There  is  a German  military  attache  nt  Tampa  noting 
all  these  things;  and  what  is  concealed  from  the  American 
people  in  the  North  is  carefully  sent  to  Europe. 

Nothing,  I am  sure,  is  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
Spain  in  her  obstinate  resistance  as  the  knowledge  that 
our  military  resources  are  being  squandered  as  recklessly 
as  were  those  of  France  in  1870. 

Finally,  let  us  insist  that  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
a war  there  must  be  one  man,  and  one  man  only,  respon- 
sible for  the  command.  To-day  no  one  is  in  command. 
There  are  half  a dozen  people  in  Washington  pretending 
to  be  directing  operations.  General  Miles  sits  at  the  War 
Department, with  no  more  influence  than  his  doorkeeper. 

There  is  no  head  to  the  army.  The  railway,  express, 
telegraph,  steamship,  and  other  corporations  are  getting 
fat  out  of  this  war;  so  are  all  contractors  who  deal  with 
politics.  * The  more  inefficient  the  army,  the  better  it  suits 
them.  If  this  war  should  be  dragged  out  for  a year  or  so 
they  would  be  more  than  delighted.  Meanwhile  brave 
boys  in  blue  will  be  dying  in  the  heat  of  Tampa,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Cuban  swamps.  And  newspapers  will  be 
telling  the  same  old  lie — that  all  this  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  war. 

But  it  is  no  such  thing.  The  United  States  army  has 
competent  officers.  They  are,  however,  not  consulted. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  lay 
bare  the  faults  of  the  army  nt  a time  when  the  enemy 
may  profit  by  the  news.  My  answer  is  that,  the  enemy 
already  knows  all  this  much  better  than  do  the  people 
whose  money  is  paying  for  this  war.  In  times  of  pence 
our  army  has  begged  Congress  to  vote  money  enough  to 
make  the  regiments  effective.  Even  as  late  ns  January 
of  this  year  our  representatives  declined  to  vote  most 
pressing  measures  for  making  our  fighting  forces  ade- 
quate. ’ When  the  war  came,  not  a single  regiment  of  our 
army  was  at  its  full  strength,  not  a single  gun  at  Snndy 
Hook  was  provided  with  ammunition,  not  a single  mine 
was  ready  to  be  put  down  in  the  channel  of  our  greatest 
seaport.  Our  press  cried  “On  to  Havana!”  just  ns  the 
Paris  press  cried  “A.  Berlin!”  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
a single  regiment  of  either  regulars  or  volunteers  was 
equipped  for  war. 

We  can  thrash  Spain  any  time  we  choose.  But  just 
now  it  would  do  us  all  much  more  good  to  discover  why, 
thirty  days  after  war  is  declared,  our  troops  are  losing 
their  vitality  in  Florida,  with  not  a single  regiment  fit  to 
take  the  field.  Poultney  Biuelow. 


FACTS  ABOUT  MODERN  ORDNANCE.  ^ 

The  average  velocity  with  which  the  projectiles  leave 
the  muzzles  of  modern  American  naval  guns  is  about 
2100  feet  per  second,  when  full  service  charges  are  used. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  enormous  speed  of  nearly  24 
statute  miles  per  minute,  and  is  not  materially  diminish, 
ed  nt  the  ordinary  fighting  range  of  two  miles  or  less. 

The  amount  of  energy  contained  in  a mass  of  steel, 
weighing  all  the  way  up  to  1100  pounds,  moving  at  this 
rate,  is  nppalling.  For  the  1100-pound  projectile,  which 
is  that  of  the  13-inch  breech-loading  rifles  on  the  battle- 
ships of  the  Indiana  class,  this  energy  is  equal  to  that  de- 
veloped in  lifting  33,000  tons  a distance  of  one  foot.  In 
other  words,  as  the  Indiana,  with  all  equipment,  stores, 
crew,  etc.,  on  board,  weighs  about  10,300  tons,  this  energy  i 
of  a single  shot  from  one  of  her  big  guns  would  more 
than  suffice  to  lift  three  vessels  like  iter  to  a height  of  a 
foot. 

It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  calculate  the  energy  of  a 
projectile.  It  is  equal  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  its  velocity  divided  by  twice  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, the  mathematical  formula  being  E=''^,  g being  32.2. 

Assuming  that  2100  feet  per  second  is  the  constant 
muzzle  velocity,  the  muzzle  energy,  in  foot-tons,  of  any 
American  gun  may  be  quickly  found  by  simply  multiply- 
ing the  weight  (in  pounds)  of  its  projectile  by  30.6.  Thus 
the  muzzle  energy  of  the  6-inch  rifle,  the  projectile  of 
which  weighs  100  pounds,  is  3060  foot-tons. 

“ Cannon-balls”  are  now  obsolete,  all  modern  projec- 
tiles being  long  and  pointed.  Solid  shot  is  rarely  used, 
the  common  forms  being  shell  and  shrapnel.  A shell 
has  a bursting  charge  of  powder  inside  of  it,  and  so  lias 
shrapnel,  but  the  latter  also  has  in  it  a number  of  small 
shot,  which  scatter  when  it  is  exploded.  Both  are  ex- 
ploded by  fuses,  either  on  impact  or  at  the  expiration  of 
a fixed  time,  according  as  a percussion  or  a time  fuse  is  •< 
used.  Armor-piercing  shells,  however,  have  no  fuses,  be- 
ing exploded  by  the  heat  generated  in  passing  through 
armor. 

Guns  are  fired  by  means  of  primers,  either  percussion 
or  electric.  The  recoil  is  taken  up  by  means  of  hydraulic 
cylinders,  in  which  a piston,  moving  with  the  gun,  is 
checked  by  a liquid  cushion. 

The  powder  used  in  the  larger  guns  is  really  not  pow- 
der at  all,  but  a collection  of  hexagonal  prisms,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  brown  in  color.  Smokeless  powder 
comes  in  sticks  resembling  mouth-glue,  or  some  kinds  of 
taffy.  The  old-fashioned'black  powder  is  now  used  only 
for  saluting  purposes,  or  as  bursting  charges  for  shells,  al- 
though some  of  the  many  higher  explosives  are  now  often 
used  in  the  latter,  in  which  cases  their  destructive  power 
is  greatly  enhanced.  Arthuk  Dutton. 

THE  ARMY  READY  TO  FIGHT. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “ Harper's  Weekly.”] 

Tampa,  Florida,  May  26,  1898. 

Just  as  we  are  joyously  settling,  after  many  cruel  dis- 
appointments, to  the  belief  that  Cervera  and  his  fleet  are 
snugly  trapped  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  along 
comes  a report  that  the  wily  Spaniard  is  really  at  Cieu- 
fuegos. 

Reports  of  such  bewildering  nature  have  assailed  us 
within  the  last  three  days  that  acute  melancholy  and 
the  merciless  Florida  sun  are  rapidly  driving  us  into  the 
last  ditch.  One  hour  we  are  told  a terrific  battle  is  raging 
off  Cape  Haitien,  and  the  next  we  find  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiago,  or  off  Curasao,  or  even  Cienfuegos. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  “yellow”  bulletin -board  or 
the  Madrid  despatches,  via  Washington,  do  not  spirit  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia  or  into  Hudson 
Bay,  we  think  there  is  yet  hope  of  retaining  our  eqni 
librium. 

The  value  of  our  fast  scout -ships  in  keeping  track 
of  \he  Spanish  admiral’s  flittings  hiiher  and  yon  is  at, 
once  obvious  and  incalculable.  Really  the  most  com- 
forting bulletin  I have  seen  since  coming  to  Tampa  is  one 
posted  this  evening  in  the  office  window  of  the  local  pa 
per,  and  reading,  “Latest — We  don’t  know  a thing,  and 
doubt  if  any  one  else  does." 

A truthful  editor  at  last.  And  now  let  the  war  go  on 
As  a matter  of  fact,  t lie  reports  which  have  reached  us  here 
affirming  the  Spanish  fleet  to  be  inside  nnd  the  American 
squadron  outside  the  Santiago  Harbor  bear  more  the  stain  p 
of  authenticity  than  any  1 have  yet  received.  There  is  goc  .d 
reason  to  believe  Cervera  would  putin  at  Santiago,  and 
as  Schley  had  sailed  from  Key  West  for  the  Caribbean 
Sea  side  of  Cuba  before  I left  there  last  week,  he  would 
reach  Santiago  at  about  the  date  he  was  reported  to  b<* 
there.  Sampson,  sailing  from  Key  West  two  days  afier 
Schley’s  departure,  could  also  be  off  Santiago  long  before 
now. 

If  Cervera  is  indeed  within  the  harbor,  he  has  sup- 
plemented several  weeks  of  very  smart  manoeuvring  bv  a 
final  move  which  must  be  considered  a feeble  one.  * Timt 
is  to  say,  feeble  if  his  ardor  to  meet  the  American  ships  is 
ns  intense  as  the  despatches  from  Madrid  would  have  us 
believe. 

To  scurry  into  the  narrow  Santiago  Harbor  was  no 
doubt  necessary,  but  to  stop  tiiere  long  enough  for  the 
enemy,  of  whom  he  had  at  least  two  days’  start,  to  over- 
haul him,  can  be  explained  only  by  events  yet  to  come. 
Perhaps  Cervera  bad  no  coal,  or  some  machinery  needed 
repairs;  or  perhaps,  again,  he  is  not  so  keen  to*  fight  as 
we  have  heard.  At,  all  events,  tiiere  he  is  in  a lmrbor  ad- 
mirably situated  for  refuge.  The  town  of  Santiago  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  sea.  on  a small  bay  that  is  onlv 
reached  through  an  inlet  a mile  or  thereabouts  in  length, 
and  so  narrow  that  only  one  large  ship  may  enter  at  a time." 

As  this  passageway  will  undoubtedly  be  heavily  mined, 
Cervera  is  certainly,  for  the  present,  safe  from  pursuit.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  American  fleet  on  tin* 
outside,  where  it  commands  by  night,  ns  well  as  l*v 
day,  cuts  off  all  hope  of  his  escaper  Perhaps  Cervera 
thought  Schley  or  Sampson  would  emulate  Dewey,  hut 
the  entrances  to  Santiago  nnd  to  Manila  are  dissimilar. 

The  American  fleet  may  drop  some  shells  into  Santiago 
Harbor  in  the  hope  of  harrying  the  Spaniards,  lml  unless 
the  latter  are  so  eager  to  fight  ns  to  tempt  their  venturing 
outside  ns  the  army  eo  operates  with  our  fleet,  a blockade 
of  Santiago  of  indefinite  duration  seems  the  oidy  imme- 
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diafe  outlook.  It  rather  looks  as  if  Cervera 
was  not  so  foolish,  after  all. 

His  innermost  conviction  probably  as- 
sured him  of  annihilation  eventually,  and  he 
concluded  his  best  gurne  to  be  giving  all  the 
bother  he  could  rather  than  seeking  quick 
engagement  and  inevitable  defeat.  He  has 
played  his  game  well— and  to  the  limit.  It 
is  now  our  lead.  Having  therefore  bottled 
the  Spanish  fleet,  it  seems  fitting  to  ask  what 
we  propose  next.  Shall  we  delay  (what, 
again?)  proposed  operations  in  Cuba  while 
we  maintain  a blockade  until  the  Spaniards, 
driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  seek  death 
more  honorable  by  fighting  than  by  starva- 
tion? Shall  we  land  troops  near  Santiago 
and  co-operate  with  our  ships  of  war,  or  shall 
we  leave  Commodore  Schley  as  the  cork  to 
the  Santiago  bottle,  and  set  in  motion  that 
army  of  invasion  which  has  long  awaited 
the  settlement  of  Cervera ’s  fleet? 

The  Spanish  fleet,  being  trapped  and  amply 
guarded,  can  no  longer  l>e  considered  a men- 
ace. It  would  be  wasting  time  and  effort  to 
land  troops  at  Santiago,  for  the  main  issue 
of  this  campaign  is  the  taking  of  Havana, 
and  a9  it  looks  now,  this  war  will  not  be 
over  until  the  Cuban  capital  surrenders,  nnd 
the  war  will  end  with  the  fall  of  that  city. 
All  this  being  so,  the  cue  now  seems  to  be 
for  an  immediate,  vigorous,  and  aggressive 
policy. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
policy  pursued  thus  far,  and  as  usual  those 
with  least  reason  for  being  heard  have 
been  the  loudest  and  the  most  persistent 
talkers. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  lieen  occasion 
for  some  criticism;  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary indeed  had  there  not  been.  But  in 
my  very  humble  opinion,  formed  on  a care- 
ful following  of  events  since  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  against  Spain, 
very  little  has  been  left  undone  to  put  a 
great  resourceful, if  wholly  unprepared, coun- 
try in  position  to  wage  its  war  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  its  dignity  or  forces  meet- 
ing reverses. 

This  great  country  could  ill  afford  to 
rush  impetuously  into  any  engagement 
where  even  a momentary  check  was  likely 
to  be  experienced.  Nor  could  we  fail 
of  giving  so  insignificant  an  opponent 
as  Spain  every  possible  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  from  combat  so  unequal  and 
so  certain  in  its  conclusion.  Therefore 
the  policy  has  been  one  of  moderation,  giv- 
ing Spain  many  chances  to  escape  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  inevitable,  aud  giving 
us  time  to  collect  our  forces,  so  that  when 
we  did  set  forth  on  a vigorous  offensive  by 
sea  and  on  land,  no  untoward  results  might 
belittle  our  position  before  the  world. 

I believe  that  any  other  policy  would 
have  been  unwise  and  hazardous;  unques- 
tionably the  administration  has  delayed  in 
vasion  of  Cuba  not  only  because  it  hoped  the 
annihilation  of  Cervera’s  fleet  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  capitulation  of  Havana,  and 
the  consequent  end  of  the  war,  but  be- 
cause we  were  totally  unprepared  to  assume 
the  aggressive  in  a strange  land,  where  the 
enemy  numliered  one  hundred  thousand  to 
our  ten  thousand,  and  an  unfamiliar  and  sick- 
ly climate  tremendously  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  campaigning.  It  is  well  enough  for 
those  without  responsibility  in  national  af- 
fairs to  point  to  the  starving  reconcen- 
trados  as  sufficient  reason  for  our  hurry- 
ing a mere  handful  of  men  on  Cuba, 
to  march  about  impotently  in  an  “estab- 
lished base,” and  probably  sicken  in  a fever- 
ish tropical  clime.  But  only  a fool  en 
ters  half  prepared  upon  a conflict,  and  we 
shall  do  more  for  the  reconecntrados,  for  the 
righteous  cause  we  are  entered  upon,  and  for 
ourselves  by  waiting  until  we  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  aggressive  movements  that  will 
not.  hesitate  until  Spain's  rule  in  Cuba  has 
been  utterly  crushed.  God  knows  we  are  do- 
ing for  the  Cubans  what  no  other  people  on 
earth  would. 

Surely  we  owe  a duty  to  ourselves  as 
well,  and  that  duty  is  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  this  conflict,  and  then  to  sweep  Spain 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  time- 
ly question  is,  are  we  yet  prepared  to  grip 
this  barbarous  foe  by  the  throat?  Judg- 
ing from  the  state  of  affairs  here  at  the 
front,  I should  say  we  are.  Our  ships  of 
war  command  Cuban  waters.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  hold  Cervera  and  his  fleet,  to  convoy 
ami  cover  the  landing  of  the  army,  and  sub- 
sequently to  pour  such  a rain  of  shells  into 
Havana  as  to  silence  forever  every  gun 
in  and  around  the  city.  There  are  now 
here  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  troops, 
and  at  Lakeland,  forty  miles  away,  are  three 
thousand  three  hundred  more,  making  a 
total  of  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
men. 

Of  these,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
are  infantry,  thirty-three  hundred  cavalry, 
one  thousand  artillery.  Six  thousand  in- 
fantrymen are  volunteers,  comprising  Sec- 
ond Georgia,  which  includes  the  famous  Sa- 
vannah company  organized  in  1802;  First 
Florida, Thirty  second  Michigan, Third  Ohio, 
Second  Massachusetts,  Seventy  - first  New 
York. 

Of  the  artillery  seven  hundred  are  di- 
vided among  the  ten  light  batteries,  and 
three  hundred  make  a recently  organized 
siege  train  which  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased; there  is  also,  of  course,  the  usual  and 
necessary  engineer  corps.  There  are  twenty - 
Lwo  transports  at  Port  Tampa  under  steam, 
with  the  gunboats  7/<A  a a and  guard- 
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ing  the  harbor,  and  the  commissary  depart- 
ment hns  ninety  days’  rations  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.  The  men  are  all  fit  and 
eager  to  fight.  The  horses  and  mules  aver- 
age higher  than  any  similar  collections  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  outfit  could  be  loaded 
and  on  its  way  rejoicingwithin  fourdaysafter 
the  word. 

This  is  not  a large  force,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Spain  has  in  Cuba 
certainly  five  and  perhaps  seven  to  eight 
times  the  number  of  soldiers.  But  it  is  suf- 
ficient perhaps  to  put  well  into  action  the 
movement  that  must  end  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards.  Except  for  the  arrivnl  of  the 
volunteers,  nothing  has  happened  here  this 
week  to  make  one  day  unlike  another.  The 
nights  continue  full  of  brass  bands  nnd  brass 
buttons,  and  the  feminine  world  has  in  con- 
sequence invaded  the  army  of  occupation. 
Some  hysterical  concert  hysteria  concerning 
spies  developed  the  other  day  among  the 
volunteers. 

The  most  indefatigable  daring  spies  the 
Spaniards  have  had  on  American  soil  have 
been  the  “yellow”  journal  reporters.  If 
the  government  would  arrest  un-Ameri- 
can editors,  it  would  do  much  towards 
furthering  its  movements  against  Spain. 
The  treachery  of  these  newspapers  in  per- 
sistently disclosing  the  government’s  move- 
ments, after  being  repeatedly  requested  not 
to  do  so,  should  be  resented  by  loyal  Amer- 
icans and  punished  by  the  government.  By- 
the-way,  what  has  become  of  the  bicycle 
corps  whose  efficacy  in  war  used  to  be 
so  loudy  proclaimed?  Nothing  has  been 
heard  of  it  since  its  exhibition  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  We  are  on  the  qui  rite  for 
orders  to  move.  Caspar  Whitney. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  he  used  lor  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrheva. 
-lAJv.l 


RAISED  TO  HEALTH. 

More  infants  have  been  nourished  with 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than 
by  all  other  so  - called  infant  foods  combined. 
Thousands  of  mothers  testify  to  its 
merit.— [At/r.] 


“Keel  good  as  new ’’—sentiment  of  hundreds  after 
giving  A hbott’s,  the  Originai  Angostura  Bitters, 
a fair  trial.  Fair  health  inevitable  result.  Get  Abbott's. 
-lAdr.i 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegkrt’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 
[AJv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

Agreeable  soap  for  the 
hands  is  one  that  dissolves 
quickly,  washes  quickly, 
rinses  quickly,  and  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  comfort- 
able. It  is  Pears’. 

Wholesome  soap  is  one 
that  attacks  the  dirt  but 
not  the  living  skin.  It  is 
Pears’. 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a touch  of  cleanses. 
And  this  is  Pears’. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  so«ts  of  people  use  it. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

Caution. — The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  SOHMKR  Plano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells— 

S-O  H-M-E-R 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor  wukpI°S?™  ‘.unK!? 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 


W.P.faulbt 

gle 


[miles  this  long-felt  w 
talers.  Prescribed  by  nl  I let  J! 

Write  for  circular  ami  prices. 

iduibb  & Co.  iieartMrucuuuty.Indi (Distillers 


Old  State  House  (State  St.),  Boston, 

1898,  rebuilt  1712. 

HISTORICAL  CHINA 

Twenty,  views,  as  below,  on  dessert  plates  (9  Inch),  engraved  for  us  by  Wedgwood  from  picturesque 
etchings,  printed  under  glaze  in  old  blue  Wedgwood,  with  foliage  border;  a dozen  plates  may  be  chosen 
fro.n  the  following  views: 


“State  House,  Boston.  Bulfinch  front,  dedicated 
1795.’’ 


i,  1898,  rebuilt 

“Old  South  Church.  Tea  Party  met  here  1773.” 

“Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  Paul  Revere’s 
Lanterns  were  displayed  here  1775.” 

“Green  Dragon  Tavern,  Union  Street,  Boston,  styled 
by  Dan  1 Webster  the  I leadquarters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Also  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  first 
met  here.” 

“King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  built  1686,  rebuilt  1754.” 

“Old  Feather  Store,  North  and  Ann  Streets,  1680 
to  1868.” 


“Old  Sun  Tavern,  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  1680  to 
1895.  ’ 

‘ Old  Boston  Theatre,  Corner  Federal  and  Franklin 
Streets,  1794.” 


“Faneuil  Hall, ‘Cradle  of  Liberty,’  built  1742.” 

“Site  of  Adams  House,  Boston,  1H-I5,  Lamb  Tavern, 
1746.” 

“Boston  Common  and  State  House,  1836." 

“ Harbor  view  of  Boston  from  a map  of  1768.” 

“Old  Brick  Church,  1713,  site  of  Joy’s,  now  Rogers’ 
Building.” 

“State  Street  and  Old  State  House,  1883." 

“Adjacent  Lean-to  Houses  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  each 
of  which  was  the  birthplace  of  a President  of  the 
United  States.” 

“The  Public  Library,  Boston,  1895.” 

“Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1895.” 

“ Mount  Vernon,  1892,  the  home  of  Washington.” 

"1743,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  1893,  where 
the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  was  declared  July  4, 
1776.” 


Dessert  Plates  as  above,  six  dollars  per  dozen;  same  if  gilded  edge, $7.80.  Securely  packed  for  shipping 
long  distances.  Visitors  will  find  in  our  Art  Pottery  Rooms  (in  which  are  assembled  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  beautiful  specimens  adapted  for  bridHl  gifts)— Dinner-Set  Department  (in  which  is  t lie  largest,  most 
valuable  and_  comprehensive  exhibit  of  Dinner  Ware  to  be  seen  on  this  continent ) Hotel  and  Club  Depart- 
ment— Cut-Glass  Department  — Lamp  Department  — Stock- Pattern  Department,  and  on  the  main  floor  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  Jardinieres  and  Pedestals,  Umbrella  and  Cane  Holders,  Handsome  Odd  Pitchers  (from 
the  ordinary  up  to  the  costly  specimens),  French  Fireproof  Porcelain  Cafe  Enlrie  Dishes,  etc. 


JONES,  McDUFFEE  & STRATTON  CO., 

CHINA,  GLASS,  AND  LAMPS,  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

(Seven  Floorsi  120  FRANKLIN  ST.  (Cor.  Federal),  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I 


i 
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Concerning  a Number  of  Things 

We  have  so  many  good  things  to  tell  about  this  week  that  we  scarcely 
know  which  of  them  to  leave  out  and  which  to  put  in,  for  we  can’t  men- 
tion all  of  them. 

It’s  a time  full  of  good  things — the  season  and  the  weather  and  the 
conditions  are  exactly  right  for  bargains,  and  we  are  getting  them  right 
and  left.  With  one  reason  and  another,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
are  coming  to  us  every  day,  with  goods  in  their  hands,  anxiety  in  their 
eyes,  and  generosity  in  their  hearts.  They  need  our  outlet,  and  they  get 
it — if  they  make  the  price  right.  Therefore  such  offers  as  these  : 


Certain  Cotton  Staffs 


Some  Woollen  Bargains 


Black  Silk  Grenadines 

We  have  never  known  these 
beautiful  goods  to  lie  so  high  in 
favor  as  this  season.  But  here  is 
a fine  assortment,  in  advance  of 
tlie  wearing  time,  offered  at  less 
Ilian  Hn-  makers'  east.  Paradox  - 
ical— but  what  do  you  care  for 
j vhys  when  the  fact  is  as  it  is? 

At  $1.25, from  $1.75— All-silk 
figured  Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2.50— All-silk 
figured  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2  - All-silk 
embroidered  polka-dot  gauze 
Grenadine. 

At  $1.75,  from  $2.50— All  silk 
embroidered  spiral  - stripe 
gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50-All-sUk  fig 
ureil  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50  - All-silk 
embroidered  figured  spiral- 
stripe  Grenadine. 

At  $2.25,  from  $3- All-silk 
embroidered  polka-dot  gauze 
Grenadine. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3 -All-silk 
embroidered  figured  gauze 
Grenadine. 

At  $2.75,  from  $1  Beaded 
brocade  all-silk  Grenadine. 


We  can’t  tell  you  ns  to  their 
beauty,  for  there  isn’t  room,  and 
the  samples  will  talk  more  elo- 
quently than  we  can.  But  we  do 
want  to  tell  you  of  their  cheap- 

At  6l<c.,  the  9c.  quality— Good 
dress  Ginghams,  in  about  35 
styles. 

At  5c.,  the  124c.  quality— 
‘Printed  cotton  Grenadines. 

At  7c.,  tlie  12l*c.  quality- 
Printed  Spiral  Lawns. 

At  7c.,  the  12l*c.  quality- 
Printed  fine  Lawns. 

At  10c.,  the  15c.  quality- 

Printed  and  self-colored  fig- 
ured Swisses. 

At  10c.  the  16c.  quality— Self- 
colored  striped  Piques. 

At  10c.  tlie  16c.  quality- 

Printed  Batiste. 

At  the  25c.  quality- 

Printcu  i..  Ii  Dimities. 

At  17c.,  tlie  25e.  qu.f.ty— Fine 
printed  Organdies. 


Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots  that 
were  37l*c.  are  25c. 

Figured  Vigoureux  that  were 
60c.  are  now  30c. 

Two  - toned  Granite  Cheviots 
that  were  $1  are  50c. 

Two -toned  Wool  Grenadines 
that  were  75c.  are  50c. 

All  • wool  Etamines  that  were 
75c.  are  60c. 

Two-toned  Sharkskin  Cheviots 
that  were  75c.  are  50c. 

Fancy  Bourette  Cheviots  that 
were  75c.  are  50c. 

Fancy  Mixed  Bourette  Chevi- 
ots that  were  75c.  are  60c. 

Diagonal  Mixed  Melange  that 
was  85c.  is  50c. 

Hicy  le  Covert  Cloths  that  were 
06c.  are  37  Sc. 

Multi  - Colored  Cheviots  that 
were  75c.  are  50c. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  253  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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hnMOgiP 


\F  YOO’RtA. 

P»^thS&& 


HALF  YOUR 

CWflMt 

is  Dark ^Jk 

1898 


Tonical  and  Restorative. 


VICI 

Leather 

Dressing 


Lengthens  the  life  of 
leather — acts  as  a preserv- 
ative as  well  as  a polish. 
Keeps  a new  shoe  from 
looking  old — makes  an 
old  shoe  look  new.  The  i 
result  of  many  years’  / 
study  of  leather  pccu-  II 
liarities.  For  men’s,  wo-  ft 
men’s,  and  children’s  Fi 
shoes.  Sold  by  all  [ill 
dealers.  Made  by  the  L{.li 
makers  of  the  famous  Mm 
Vicl  Kid,  famous  for  mijfl 
its  durability  and 
softness  wherever 
shoes  are  worn.  A&rSS%t 
An  Illustrated  jga/k 

hook  ubollt  ! Iio 


'The  American  Army  and  Navy  are  largely  pr&visiqned  ecith  canned  meats 


manufactured  by  Libby , McXcill  &•  Libby 


Modem  methods  of  canning  meats  make  it  possible  to  furnish  our  Army  and 
Navy,  on  long  expeditions  in  any  climate , with  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  of  meat  products. 

w Canned  Meats  and  Luncheon 

I 1 II  \l  Specialties  are  sold  by  all 

I W\  |“Y  V ^ first-class  grocers  through- 
I A 1 I W I J ^ the  world 


THEY  ARE  THE 
FAVORITES  OF 


The  Appetizing  and  Delicious  Luncheon  Delicacies  for  Summer  are 

reo  LUNCH  TONGUE  y ynnTT’fO  PEERLESS  SLICED  AND  CHIPPED 
7 V VIENNA  SAUSAGE  I I K K Y \ DRIED  BEEF-  POTTED  AND 
KJ  cooked  ox  tongue  l^AULI  A J DEVILED  ham  and  tongue 


WITH  OR  V 
TOMATO  SAC 


ITHOUT 


DCPIAI  I For  8 two -cent  stamps  we  will  send  to  any  address  a copy  of  a N K\V  REVISED 
rLlilnL  I WAR  ATI.  AS  published  especially  for  us  by  Hand,  McNally  »V  to.,  the  1 artist  map 
lblishers  in  the  world,  containing  16  pages  of  colored  lithographed  war  maps,  12  x 14  inches  in  size, 
rowing  accurately  all  countries  interested  in  the  Spanish- American  conflict  and  complete  informa- 
L»n  regarding  LIBBY’S  LUNCHEON  DELICACIES. 


Give  rare  cycling  pleasure.  Crescent 
Tandems  double  It,  adding  companion- 
ship. dividing  work  - 

Crescent  Tanclom 

Are  properly  built  in  every  way. 
Strong,  rigid,  reliable.  And  the  price  - 
an  honest  one  ------ 

$75. 

CRESCENTS 

are  the  most  popular  bicycles  made. 


Chicago,  III, 


LIBBY,  McNEILL  & LIBBY 


WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 

CHICAGO  Maker.  NEW  YORK 


If  yon  will  add  a gear  case  to  so  smooth 
running  and  carefully  tested  a bicycle 
as  thevVaverley  you  will  insure  greater 
pleasure  thuu  the  yet  unproved  chain- 
less can  give— at  less  than  hall  the  cost. 


VI faveriey 

Bicycles  *czn 


Write  for  the 

Waverley  Catalogue. 

Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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U.  S.  CAVALRY  AS  SKIRMISHERS,  DISMOUNTED. 


A HEADQUARTERS  GROUP. 


WITH  THE  CAVALRY  DIVISION  AT  PORT  TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 

Photographs  by  James  Burton,  Special  PiioTv  grapher  for  '‘Harper’s  Weekly,”  at  Port  Tampa. 
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LONDON. 

Slay  /•'«,  IS9H. 

Lonn  Salisbury’s  return  to  England  is  the  signal  for 
a renewal  of  the  protests  against  his  continuing  lo  attempt 
the  duties  of  both  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary. 
Both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Snlisburv  have  defended 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  weakness  and  want’ of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  government  which  is  brought 
against  them  by  discontented  supporters.  Lord  Salis- 
bury’s dejected  defence  amounts  lo  this — that  all  is  for 
the  best;  and  if  not.  everything  is  inevitable.  The  enun- 
ciation of  this  doctrine  dismays  his  adherents.  In  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  Primrose  League  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  Lord  Salisbury  defended  himself  against  attacks 
which  had  not  been  made,  and  left  untouched  the  charges 
requiring  serious  reply.  The  government  made  demands 
of  China  one  day,  which  they  withdrew  the  next.  They 
allowed  British  ships  to  wander  into  ports  claimed  by 
Russia,  and  aimlessly  to  retire  on  receiving  a rough  pro- 
test from  Russia.  The  language  of  the  government  has 
been  strong;  their  action  feeble.  The  concessions  they 
have  made  have  been  surrendered  without  consideration; 
not  as  part  of  a bargain  in  which  British  influence  and 
interests  were  weighed  in  the  balance  as  against  those  of 
Russia  and  other  nations. 

Private  disaffection  in  the  Tory  party  will  shortly  give 
way  to  public  protest  and  revolt.  The  resignation  of  the 
Tory  memlter  for  Newark,  of  which  I speak  later,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Foreign  nations  have  now  got  it  fixed 
firmly  in  their  heads  that  so  long  as  Lord  Salisbury  is  in 
office  they  have  only  to  ask  with  menace  in  order  to  re- 
ceive with  alacrity.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach’s  language 
about  war  and  Lord  Salisbury's  pacific  proclivities  do  not 
consort,  and  England  resents  being  made  ridiculous.  Still, 
public  opinion  would  not  have  supported  a war  against 
Russia  to  prevent  her  acquisition  of  a warm- water  port, 
even  though  that  port  were  Port  Arthur.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  British  diplomacy  has  been  defeated  and 
Russian  ambitions  gratified  lias  made  a deep  impression 
upon  the  people.  The  Foreign  Office  gives  no  sign  of 
being  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  thinking  out  the  re- 
sults of  nn  event  before  it  has  happened.  During  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  he  was  only  able  to 
accomplish  his  task  with  the  aid  of  stiff  brandy-and-wnter, 
and  his  voice  was  almost  inaudible  at  the  end  of  the  dis- 
course. His  features  are  marked  by  a deadly  pallor,  and 
the  traces  of  the  insidious  disease  from  which  lie  has  long 
suffered  are  unmistakable. 

Lord  Salisbury  attended  a dinner  of  the  Bankers’  Cen- 
tral Association  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  there  seized  the 
opportunity  of  again  delivering  a speech,  which  has  cre- 
ated a profound  impression  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  it.  The  press  was  excluded,  for  reasons  that  are 
unintelligible.  A gloomy  and  pessimistic  forecast  of  the 
national  future  pervaded  the  Premier’s  latest  utterance. 
Vague  prophecies  and  warnings,  however,  are  useless  to 
a practical  people.  If  danger  is  ahead,  the  natural  course 
to  pursue  is  to  harden  our  hearts,  strengthen  our  navy, 
enlarge  our  army,  and  to  take  steps  to  victual  the  British 
Isles,  At  the  preseut  time  there  is  little  more  than  a 
month’s  food  in  the  country.  It  should  be  frankly  rec- 
ognized that  although  the  British  Isles  are  fortresses”,  they 
areunvictualled  fortresses.  Naval  preparations  in  France 
continue  with  unabated  vigor  and  energy.  Still,  Mr.  Go- 
schen  refrains  from  bringing  in  a supplementary  estimate 
for  increasing  the  navy,  although  the  public  revenue  rises 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Time » declares  that  well- 
informed  people  in  the  City  feel  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
absence  of  results  from  the  negotiations  with  France  re- 
specting West  Africa.  The  City,  however,  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  other  things,  especially  with  the  rise  in  Amer- 
ican railways,  and  has  not  given’ much  attention  to  the 
matter.  My  information  is  positive  on  the  subject,  and 
although  anything  is  possible  to  a ministry  so  enamoured 
with  the  apostolic  injunction  of  loving  its  enemies,  or 
rather  the  enemies  of  its  couutry,  I cannot  believe  that 
the  French  withdrawal  from  Boussa  can  be  postponed 
for  more  than  a month  or  six  weeks.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
retirement  and  the  break-up  of  the  ministry  would  be 
inevitable  if  Great  Britain  were  to  surrender  her  rights  in 
the  Hinterland  of  Lagos. 


Lord  Salisbury’s  lugubrious  forecast  probably  refers  to 
the  changes  inevitable  when  Spain  loses  her  colonies  and 
Italy  retires  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  A strict  censor- 
ship is  exercised  overall  telegrams  from  Italy,  and  no  one 
can  tell  at  the  present  moment  the  extent  of  the  Italian 
rebellion.  The  parallel  between  the  condition  of  Europe 
to-day  and  in  May,  1848,  is  singularly  exact.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  describe  scenes  which  are  better  nnd  irtore 
circumstantially  narrated  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  in- 
surrection at  Milan  indicates  the  fragility  of  the  tie  sub- 
sisting between  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  Italian  people. 
Constitutional  government  is  no  longer  even  on  its  trial 
among  the  Latin  races.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing; not  because  the  system  is  inherently  defective,  but 
because  no  form  of  government  is  acceptable  to  a people 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Charles 
Greville’s  description  of  the  upheaval  in  France  in  the 
spring  of  1848  might  stand  almost  word  for  word  as  a 
record  of  what  is  happening  in  Italy.  The  weakness  of 
the  Italian  executive,  the  evolution  of  social  and  anarchi- 
cal elements,  and  the  lamentable  collapse  of  the  colonial- 
aspirations  of  Italy,  all  point  to  rapid  and  drastic  changes 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  If  the  sea  power  now  commanded 
by  Italy  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France  and  Russia,  serious 
complications  must  arise.  The  dominion  of  Italy  in  Af- 
rica extends  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Cape  Kasar 
to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  length  of  coast  is 
about  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Massowah,  the  seat 
of  government,  would  form  a jumping  off  place  for  Russia 
and  France  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  the  Italian  suc- 
cession and  the  colony  of  Ercthrea.  British  rule  in  Upper 
Egypt  would  be  continually  menaced. 

The  inevitable  success  of  America  will  raise  a luxuriant 
crop  of  foreign  problems,  from  Morocco  to  the  Far  East. 
Already  Russia  has  sent  up  a ballon  d'nciai  in  smreesting  a 
claim  to  Ceuta  in  the  event  of  the  dominion  of  Sonin  be- 
ing restricted  to  the  peninsula.  The  n tt  itdon  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  by  England,  if  Russia  and  France  were  c slnh 


lished  in  the  strait,  would  ifepend  upon  the  result  of  a 
new  Trafalgar. 

There  is  much  on  the  horizon  to  dismay  the  wisest 
statesman.  Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  apprehension  and 
foreboding  that  marks  Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  utterances 
is  completely  out  of  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority.  England  was  in  a worse  plight  a hundred  years 
ago,  but  Mr.  Pitt  never  gave  the  impression  of  despairing 
of  his  country,  perhaps  because  continual  recourse  to  good 
old  port  warmed  his  lieart  and  enabled  him  to  stimulate 
his  countrymen  into  making  such  exertions  as  were  re- 
quired by  the  formation  of  a European  coalition  against 
England.  So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  there  is  a general 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons,  among  the  majority, 
that  the  country  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  old  men  who 
rely  upon  musty  precedents  for  guidance,  when  no  pre- 
cedents exist  for  the  actual  situation  that  has  to  be  met,. 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  discontent  has  just  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Harold  II.  Finch  Hatton,  Lord  Winchel- 
sea’s  brother,  who  has  resigned  his  seat  for  the  Newark 
division  of  Notts  on  the  ground  that  he  can  no  longer 
support  the  government.  He  considers  that  the  present 
government  sought  for  and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  at  the  last  election  under  false  pretences,  and  he 
declares  that  their  legislation  at  home  consists,  for  the 
■ most  part,  of  attacks  upon  capitalists  and  owners  of  prop- 
erty as  a class,  and  their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  “ may 
rank  with  the  most  effete  and  pusillanimous  era  of  radical 
administration.’’  Although  this  is  the  language  of  exag- 
geration, Mr.  Finch  Hatton’s  resignation  of  his  seat  is  a 
warning  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  His  views  are 
widely  shared  by  many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  have  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  The 
government  received  another  blow  yesterday  in  the  loss 
of  the  seat  for  South  Norfolk. 

There  is,  however,  ample  time  for  the  government  to 
redeem  past  errors.  Discontent  with  their  administration 
does  prevail  to  an  extent  llint  is  perhnps  not  suspected 
by  the  public  at  large.  Firmness  and  foresight  in  the 
control  of  foreign  affairs,  steady  persistence  in  strength- 
ening the  defensive  forces  of  the  crown,  a closer  union 
with  the  colonies,  and  a careful  selection  of  legislative 
measures  of  practical  utility  are  what  the  couutry  really 
desires.  If  the  government  show  themselves  unable  to 
turn  over  a new"  leaf,  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  them. 
These  changes  of  policy  all  point  to  the  growth  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  influence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  slowly  approaching  his  end.  He  is 
constantly  uuder  the  influence  of  soporifics,  and  his 
physical  strength  is  decaying.  He  has  not  left  his  room 
for  a fortnight.  Rarely  has  a great  man  faced  death  be- 
fore so  vast  an  unseen  audience  of  sympathizing  well- 
wishers.  A pathetic  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  its  former  representative. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  member 
for  the  university,  was  forced  by  Tory  malcontents  to 
seek  a scat  elsewhere.  It  is  usual  for  a university  mem- 
ber to  represent  his  constituency  for  the  term  of  his  nat- 
ural life.  When,  therefore,  thirty-three  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gladstone  left  Oxford  University  for  Southwest  Lan- 
cashire. the  relations  between  them  were  naturally  of  a 
strained  nature.  The  vice-chancellor  has  recently  written 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  expressing  the  profound  sorrow  with 
which  Oxford  is  filled  at  the  illness  of  her  most  distin- 
guished son,  and  gives  voice  to  warm  and  earnest  wishes 
for  his  welfare.  • To  this  letter  Miss  Helen  Gladstone  re- 
plied, conveying  an  affectionate  and  touching  message 
from  her  father,  indicative  of  the  love  he  has  always 
borne  for  his  Alma  Mater.  It  is  not  without  interest  in 
this  connection  to  recall  a pathetic  incident  of  his  last 
visit  to  Oxford.  Just  before  he  took  office  for  the  last 
time  he  went  up  to  All  Souls  for  a ten  days’  stay.  While 
there  he  delivered  an  address  on  Homer,  at  the  Union. 
Sir  Henry  Aclaud  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Palmer— the 
last  survivors  of  his  Christ  Church  contemporaries — pro- 
posed and  seconded  respectively  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  Few  of  those  who  heard  the  Grand  Old  Man’s 
magnificent  peroration  to  his  twenty  minutes’  reply  will 
ever  be  likely  to  forget  the  impassioned  terms  in  which  lie 
spoke  of  his  Alma  Mater.  The  very  last  words  that  he  ut- 
tered, with  both  arms  stretched  out  before  him,  were,“  I 
love  her,  I love  her!”  Just  one  more  anecdote.  On  ar- 
riving at  Hawarden  from  Bournemouth  last  month,  the 
Grand  Old  Man  was  heard  to  mutter,  as  he  was  carried 
up  stairs,  **  Why  cumber  I the  ground?” 

A few  people  in  society  and  two  or  three  newspapers 
continue  to  express  sympathy  for  the  weaker  nation. 
They  do  not  think  that  America  is  disinterested.  They 
dislike  what  they  term  American  effusiveness,  and  they 
affect  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  are  gen- 
erally and  permanently  hostile  to  the  English  people. 
They  fail  to  see  that  America  is  doing  in  Cuba  what  Eng- 
land has  done  six  times  in  a dozen  years  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Britain  lias  interfered  in  Egypt,  in  Zultiland, 
in  Burundi,  in  Matabeleland,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  the 
independent  territories  of  African  chieftains  on  the  West 
Coast.  Englishmen  have  always  assumed  t-he  right  to 
suppress  misgovern  men  t,  on  their  borders.  Britain  is  now 
intervening  in  the  government  of  Crete,  an  island  nearly 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  these  shores.  Spain’s 
actions  in  Cuba  are  at  least  as  indefensible  as  those  of 
Arab!  Pasha  in  Egypt,  of  Cettiwayo  in  Zululand,  of  The- 
baw  in  Burundi,  of  Lobengula  in  Matabeleland,  of  the 
Emir  Abu-Bekri  in  Nupe  on  the  border-land  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  or  of  A ltd  ul-  Hamid  in  Crete.  As  a 
nation  we  have  done  a dozen  times  over  during  the  pres- 
ent century  the  very  thing  that  America  is  doing  to-day. 
If  these  interventions  were  right  for  Britain,  the  rescue  of 
Culm  and  the  Philippines  from  the  clutches  of  Spain  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  'This  is  the  argument  that  tells  with  thinking-men 
on  this  side  in  watching  the  dawn  of  an  American  Empire. 

The  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila has  once  more  drawn  attention  to  the  question  of  fire- 
proof wood  for  battle-ships.  The  tendency  of  the  British 
Admiralty  is  to  watch  the  improvements  introduced  in 
the  navies  of  other  countries,  and  then  to  adopt  them  If 
successful.  Although  the  use  of  wood  on  board  British 
I faille-ships  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  furniture-fittings, 
blips  In  .ids  boats,  furniture,  jou>jry,  etc.,  constitute  a cou- 
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siderable  element  of  danger.  The  fireproofing  of  wood  em- 
ployed on  ships  in  the  United  States  navy  was  the  subject 
of  acareful  report  by  Mr.Philip  Hichborn, chief  constructor 
U.S.N..on  November  17,  1897.  At  the  battle  of  the  Tula 
the  conflagrations  on  board  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ships  caused  by  the  use  of  non -fireproofed  wood  attract 
ed  a great  deal  of  interest,  which,  however,  gradually  sub- 
sided. The  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  has  [again 
roused  naval  interest  in  the  matter.  A captain  of  one  of 
our  larger  battle  ships  stated  the  other  day  that  he  would 
not  go  into  action  with  a boat  on  board,  so  great  is  the 
danger  of  fire  from  such  an  inflammable  material  as  wood 
that  has  been  untreated  by  a fireproofing  process. 

The  Latin  races  are  decadent.  The  process  visible  in 
Spain,  of  the  disintegration  of  the  nation,  the  decay  of 
authority,  and  the  loss  of  all  governing  capacity,  is  one 
that  is  not  unlikely  to  be  extehded  to  France.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  civilized  ‘world 
being  divided  between  the  weak  nations  and  the  strong, 
he  probably  did  not  mean  to  include  France  among  the 
former.  But  government  organization,  capacity  for  rule, 
and  public  spirit  are  as  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  France  as  from  Spain  or  Italy.  The  decadent  Latins 
and  the  undeveloped  Slav  races  are  clearly  to  be  pitted 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  results 
that  the  war  with  Spain  has  developed  is  one  that  has  at 
preseut  attracted  no  attention;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  references  to  it  have  lieen  de- 
signedly suppressed.  The  effect  to  which  I allude  is  the 
division  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Nationalists,  caused 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  sympathies  of  a full  half  of  the 
party  led  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Healy,  and  others.  No  one 
could  have  anticipated  that  the  rescue  of  Culm  would 
have  inflicted. a crushing  blow  on  home-rule  in  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
Bitter  difference  of  opinion  rages  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Irish  party.  The  extreme  Catholics  are  enthusiastically 
Spanish  in  their  sympathies,  and  with  difficulty  are  pre- 
vented from  expressing  their  views  in  public.  Discus- 
sions marked  by  characteristic  acerbity  of  manner  and 
violence  of  language  have  raged  on  the  subject,  and  my 
informant,  who  is  hostile  both  to  Spain  and  to  Rome, 
declares,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  a further 
split  among  the  vociferous  Irish  Parliamentary  patriots  is 
already  within  the  arena  of  practical  politics. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  population  of  Egypt  has 
obliged  the  British  government  to  look  ahead  as  to  exten- 
sion of  land  under  cultivation,  necessary  to  provide  for  an 
expanding  community,  which  will  shortly  be  checked  un- 
less new  resources  are  provided.  A new  reservoir  scheme 
is  to  be  carried  out,  by  contract  with  Messrs.  Aird  & Co., 
in  five  years  from  the  1st  of  July  next,  at  a cost  of  $10,- 
000,000.  After  making  allowance  for  unfavorable  con- 
tingencies, the  total  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  increased 
by  an  annual  sum  of  $13,000,000.  The  value  of  reclaimed 
government  lands  will  lie  increased  by  $5,000,000,  while 
the  revenue  will  benefit  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  plans  for  the  new  reservoir  provide  that 
the  more  important  of  the  temples  on  the  island  of  Phil® 
will  be  free  from  all  chance  of  submersion. 

Although  people  are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  in- 
creased price  of  bread,  of  flour,  of  bacon,  and  other  food- 
stuffs. nnd  many  public  men  arc  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
economic  prospects  of  England  in  the  event  of  a war  with 
two  great  powers,  the  value  of  first-rate  w'orks  of  art  has 
not  diminished.  At  Christie’s  last  week  a snuff-box  was 
sold  for  $18,375.  It  is  an  axiom  among  the  great  collec- 
tors that  the  cheapest  things  to  buy  are  the  best.  These 
uever  lose  their  value,  while  second-rate  pictures,  slatu- 
ary,  jewels,  or  bric-i  brac  may  become  valueless  in  times 
of  great  political  excitement.  The  sale  of  a picture  by 
Millais  for  $26,250  denotes  Ihe  high-watermark  of  values 
for  modern  British  art.  The  circle  of  wealthy  collectors 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  taste  as  well  as  with  capi- 
tal, and  the  competition  for  art  products  of  consummate 
merit,  are  continually  increasing.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  the  Ausidci  Raphael  is  the  high- 
est price  yet  paid  for  a picture  in  England,  but  it  is  by 
no  means'  unlikely  that  similar  prices  will  be  realized  at 
the  dispersion  of  more  than  one  collection  destined  to 
come  to  the  hammer  before  long.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  law  forbidding  the  export  of  pictures  from 
Italy,  domestic  trouble  in  the  unhappy  kingdom  and  the 
growing  poverty  of  the  gentry  will  probably  lead  to  the 
disposal  of  more  than  one  Italian  collection. 

With  the  exception  of  “Waterloo,”  which  is  virtually 
a soliloquy,  “The  Two  Roses,”  and  the  “Corsican  Bro- 
thers,” Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  not  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  modern  society  since  the  production  of  those  plays. 
The  drama  of  “The  Medicine-Man,”  produced  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, marks  a new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  dope  it 
of  the  English  stage.  The  Medicine-Man  is  a hypnotist, 
who  acquires  influence  over  neurotic  and  semi-insane  per- 
sons in  all  classes  of  society.  The  part  clearly  has  fas- 
cinated Sir  Henry  Irving’s  imagination,  and  he  fills  it 
with  characteristic  force  and  dignity.  The  subtle  possi- 
bilities of  the  illicit  influence  of  mesmeric  experts,  if  not 
exhausted,  have  been  well  explored  by  previous  writers. 
If  the  motive,  however,  is  not  new— and  where  can  a new- 
motive  be  discovered? — the  structure  of  the  play  enables 
the  authors  to  satirize  the  current  foihles  of  the  comfort- 
able classes.  General  opinion  is  that  the  play  is  not  a 
success,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  it  is  written  in  a 
key  well  over  the  heads  of  the  average  London  play  goer, 
while  the  plot,  terminating  in  a realistic  murder  on  the 
stage,  displeases  a large  class  who  go  to  the  theatre  for 
amusement  or  pleasure.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
sat  through  the  whole  of  the  play,  much  to  the  delight  of 
a loyal  assembly,  who  persisted  in  cheering  the  heir  to  the 
throne  in  a fashion  somewhat  unusual  in  a first-night. 
Lyceum  audience.  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  de- 
ceived their  friends  as  usual  on  the  stage  after  the  per- 
formance, while  London  society  over  a very  late  supper 
dismissed  with  interest  the  merits  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
latest  play.  The  critics,  however,  can  neither  make  nor  mar 
melodrama,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that,  notwithstand- 
ing prognostications  to  the  contrary,  “ The  Medicine  Man  " 
will  ruu  to  the  end  of  the  season.  ' Aunold  White. 
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in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis 
mill  represent  the  Weekly  in  the  Philippines. 


IT  is  very  agreeable  news  that  Hill  and  Tam- 
many have  fallen  out.  Not  very  many  years 
ago  we  could  not  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  would  ever  he  pro- 
moted by  a victory  won  by  David  B.  Hill,  and  yet 
apparently  the  time  lias  come  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  New  York  when  a victory  by  David  B. 
Hill  in  the  Democratic  State  Convention  is  essen- 
tial to  save  the  State  from  absolute  and  complete 
disgrace. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  was  held 
last  Thursday.  As  was  anticipated,  Mr.  Quay  won, 
and  nominated  his  candidate,  Congressman  Stone, 
for  Governor.  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  a vigorous 
and  excellent  struggle  against  the  boss,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  Republicans  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  break  away  from  the  corrupt  tyranny 
which  makes  their  party  even  a worse  enemy  to 
the  State  and  to  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment than  Tammany  Hall  is  in  New  York. 

The  good  news  comes  to  us  that  Mr.  Kasson 
and  the  French  ambassador  have  agreed  upon  a 
reciprocity  treaty  under  the  provisions  of  the  DlNG- 
ley  tariff  law.  The  French  tariff  charges  upon 
certain  goods  have  been  reduced,  and,  in  turn,  the 
President  is  to  reduce  our  own  tax  upon  certain 
French  goods.  What  the  rate  of  reduction  is  is  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  must  mark  improved  trade  relat  ions  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  This  is  the  kind  of 
change  in  our  foreign  relations  which  the  people ' 
of  this  country,  we  think,  will  hail  with  gratitude. 

Senator  Lodge  feels  seriously  concerned  as  to 
the  position  of  Congress  before  the  country,  and  he 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying,  as  he  did  the  other  day 
in  a speech  in  the  Senate,  that  it  has  been  the  ten- 
dency of  the  country  of  late  yesn*s  to  look  upon 
Congress  with  less  and  less  respect,  and  upon  the 
President  with  more  and  more.  The  reason  for  this 
is  evident.  With  the  exception  of  a few  men,  among 
whom  Senator  Lodge  may  be  counted,  there  is 
hardly  any  one  in  Congress  who  is  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  discuss  intelligently  the  grave  public  ques- 
tions which  are  now  before  the  country.  We  may 
sum  up  the  whole  case  against  Congress,  perhaps, 
in  a single  phrase,  in  saying  that  if  the  country  pos- 
sessed a man  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  intellect 
and  character,  he  could  not  possibly  become  a mem- 
ber of  either  the  United  States  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  himself  both  a conservative  and  a 
courageous  power,  ready  to  take  the  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  him,  and  cautious  in  action  when 
important,  interests  depend  upon  him.  There  is  an 
inclination  among  the  people  of  this  country  to 
revolt  against  legislative  tyranny,  and  both  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  McKinley,  by  their  conduct 
of  their  offices,  have  encouraged  the  inclination. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  a change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  French  and  German  feeling  towards 
this  country.  That  there  has  been  no  real  change 
of  sentiment  goes  without  saving.  The  people  of 
Continental  Europe  are  not  kindly  disposed  tow- 
ards this  country,  for  many  reasons,  and  they  can 
afford  to  sympathize  with  Spain  without  injuring 
their  material  prospects.  Moreover,  the  material 
interests  of  the  French  are  closely  associated  with 
those  of  Spain,  and  the  war  is  injuring  them.  The 


United  States  have  no  reason  to  care  one  way  or 
the  other,  so  long  as  these  unfriendly  sympathies 
are  not  strong  enough  to  lead  those  who  en- 
tertain them  into  a hostile  attitude  towards  this 
country.  But  there  was  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  sympathies  of  France,  for  example,  should 
find  expression  in  violent  and  vulgar  insults  to 
this  country  and  its  people.  These  did  not  make 
pleasant  reading,  and  we  are  glad  that  they  are 
stopped.  Nor  do  we  care  very  much  that  they 
were  stopped  at  the  dictation  of  dressmakers  and 
jewellers.  If,  in  addition  to  the  rule  of  the  army, 
the  French  press  is  governed  by  the  opinions  of 
dressmakers  and  jewellers,  so  much  the  worse  for 
France,  but  it  is  largely  a matter  of  indifference  to 
us.  We  think,  however,  that  the  main  reason  for 
the  change  of  verbal  attitude  towards  us  is  the 
strong  expression  of  English  sympathy  with  the 
United  States;  and  the  silence  which  has  fallen 
upon  some  of  the  Paris  papers  in  the  presence  of  that 
expression,  and  the  haste  with  which  some  other 
newspapers  have  assured  us  that  their  insults 
are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  are  indications 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a friendly  alli- 
ance between  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

The  President  has  offered  to  the  Hon.  Oscar 
Straus,  and  Mr.  Straus  has  accepted,  the  position 
of  minister  to  Turkey.  It  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
McKinley  that  he  has  made  so  wise  a selection, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Straus  that  he  has  again,  not- 
withstanding the  sacrifice  involved,  taken  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  minister  to  Turkey.  When 
Mr.  Straus  served  as  minister  before,  under  the 
first  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  condition  of  affairs  prevail- 
ing at  Constantinople,  and  with  Mr.  Straus's  emi- 
nently successful  labors  there,  knew  that  the  coun- 
try never  had  been  so  well  represented  before.  Mr. 
Harrison  wished  Mr.  Straus  to  continue  in  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with- 
out making  a still  greater  and  more  serious  sacri- 
fice than  he  had  already  made  in  remaining  min- 
ister for  two  years  under  Mr.  Cleveland.  During 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  second  term,  when  the  delicate 
questions  between  this  country  and  the  Porte 
threatened  to  lead  to  serious  trouble,  the  mission- 
aries and  other  American  citizens  in  Turkey  urged 
Mr.  Straus’s  return,  and  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
go,  Mr.  Cleveland  would  probably  have  appointed 
him  then.  Dr.  Angell  is  coming  home  in  August 
or  September  to  resume  his  duties  as  President  of 
Michigan  University.  He  has  been  a good  min- 
ister; hut  the  troublesome  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Porte  are  very  urgent,  and 
Mr.  McKinley  feels  the  need  of  the  services  of  the 
man  who  has  before  this  succeeded  best  at  the  dif- 
ficult post.  Therefore  he  offered  the  appointment 
to  Mr.  Straus  in  a manner  which  distinguishes  the 
method  of  the  selection  from  that  which  ordinarily 
obtains.  Mr.  Straus  has  accepted  the  place,  as  he 
stated  in  his  telegram  to  the  President,  regarding 
the  offer  “as  a command,”  and  deeming  it  his 
“patriotic  duty  to  you  [the  President]  and  to  the 
country  to  accept.” 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  communication  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  among  the  troops  at 
Tampa,  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly, 
has  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  and  called 
forth  much  criticism.  It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Caspar 
Whitney  10  give  here,  in  brief,  what  he  has  to  say 
in  contradiction  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  since  his  telegram 
reached  us  too  late  to  permit  of  its  publication  in 
connection  with  his  usual  letter.  Mr.  Whitney  says 
that  Mr.  Bigelow’s  criticism  that  the  camp  is  not 
near  enough  to  the  sea  to  permit  the  men  to  bathe 
in  it  is  baseless,  because  Tampa  itself  is  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  the  men  are  taken  there  to 
be  drilled  because  the  “climate. . . , approaches  that 
of  Cuba.”  He  adds: 

The  facts  are  that  the  troops  will  receive  not  only  the 
usual  supply  given  them,  but  a greater  and  more  fre- 
quent supply  of  “fresh  food  and  vegetables ” than  any 
troops  in  the  world;  that  the  “civilian  staff-  officers  ” 
here  at  Tampa  have  proved  most  efficient;  that  every 
camp  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  troops  here  is  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  food  and  water;  that  all  needful 
drilling  has  been  done  regularly  si  nee  the  troops  first 
arrived;  that  the  medical  returns  prove  that  in  this  gen- 
eral camp  up  to  dale  there  have  been  but  twenty-seven 
cases  that  might  he  called  “sick,”  and  lmt  one  death; 
that  on  the  day  Bigelow  wrote  that  there  was  not.  “a 
single  regiment,  (it  to  take  the  field  ” there  were  12,000 
troops  equipped,  rationed,  and  fit.  . . . 

Bigelow's  reference  to  General  Wheeler  reveals  not 
only  brutal  disregard  of  the  one  happy  phase  in  our  war, 
but  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  quality  and  military 
fitness  of  that  famous  cavalry  leader. 

We  give  this  also  in  fairness  to  the  persons  criti- 
cised by  Mi*.  Bigelow.  As  to  the  facts  which  are 
the  subject  of  dispute,  we  eanuot  judge  between 
the  contending  parties,  because  our  knowledge  is 
second  hand.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  the  at- 


tempt to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Bigelow  Las  W 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  ik-  " 
ceit,  and  that  his  letter  was  seditious,  as  is  charged, 
is  supremely  foolish,  and  is  unworthy  of  in  tell  i- 
gent  men.  The  underlying  motive  of  this  charge 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  repeated 
by  a newspaper  correspondent  who  was  guilty  <,f 
the  same  kind  of  “sedition  ” on  the  day  before  Ids 
denunciation  appeared,  in  the  same  paj>er.  Mr. 
Bigelow  knows  a great  deal  more  about  troops  and 
armies  and  about  war  preparations  than  many  of 
his  critics,  and  we  think  his  judgment  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  any  of  them.  As  to  the  charge  of 
“sedition,”  glibly  made  by  men  who  evidently  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Mr.  Bige- 
low believed  that  the  condition  of  the  army  at 
Tampa  would  lead  to  disaster  if  the  troops  there 
were  led  into  Cuba  at  this  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  the  right  to  speak,  and  lie 
would  have  done  wrong  if  lie  had  remained  silent. 
The  cowards,  the  untruthful,  the  slanderers,  are 
the  men  who  write  in  private  letters  what  Mr. 
Bigelow  wrote  for  publication,  and  who  now  join 
in  denunciation  of  him.  They  are  the  enemies 
of  the  country  who  are  urging  an  invasion  for 
which  they  know  we  are  not  prepared.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Bigelow’s  motives  were  excellent; 
.and  without,  as  we  have  said,  judging  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  controversy,  we  regret  that  any  one 
has  been  so  silly  or  so  wicked  as  to  charge  him 
with  sedition.  Some  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  critics 
pretend  also  that  he  has  assailed  the  regular  army. 

If  they  have  intelligently  read  Mr.  Bigelow's 
communication,  they  know  that  his  criticism  was 
levelled  at  amateurs,  in  Congress  aud  out,  who,  he 
says,  are  responsible  for  the  bad  conditions  un- 
der which  the  regular  troops  are  suffering.  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  too  old  a friend  of  the  regular  army, 
and  too  proud  of  its  character  and  achievements, 
to  be  easily  discredited  by  false  representations 
that  are  evidently  deliberate  and  malicious.  As 
for  the  Weekly,  the  army  knows  where  it  stands, 
and  what  its  position  is  with  respect  to  the 
regular  establishment.  The  Weekly  believes  in 
the  regular  army,  and  has  always  reseuted  the  in- 
justices done  it  by  the  politicians,  and  it  is  not 
criticism  of  this  fine  body  of  officers  and  men  to 
publish  a communication  saying  that  they  have 
neither  a good  camping-place  nor  the  proper  kind 
of  clothing  and  food  for  a summer  campaign  in  a 
tropical  climate. 

WIIAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT- 

AMERICAN.  | 

rpHE  time  is  coming  when  the  country  will  be 
JL  forced  to  consider  seriously,  as  a question  of 
immediate  politics,  the  subject  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. Indeed,  the  time  has  already  come  when 
preparation  for  the  discussion  must  be  made  by 
those  who  oppose  the  adoption  of  a colonial  policy 
by  the  United  States,  and  when  at  least  one  phase 
of  the  subject  may  as  well  be  settled.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  we  think  that  the  advocates  of  what 
they  hold  to  be  a larger  international  policy  than 
this  country  has  heretofore  pursued  ought  to  be 
made  aware  that  they  cannot  escape  a debate  on 
the  merits  of  their  proposed  departure  on  the  the- 
ory that,  by  our  interference  in  Venezuela,  and  by 
our  insistence  on  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from 
Cuba,  we  have  already  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
jarring  nations  of  the  Old  World.  If  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  unless 
we  make  a volte-face  we  are  bound  to  take  our 
place  as  a “ world  power,”  we  have  not  gone  so  far 
that  we  cannot  reconsider  and  retire  from  a dan- 
gerous position.  But  by  insisting  that  Venezuela 
should  not  be  oppressed  by  a strong  European 
power,  and  that  murder  by  starvation  should  cease 
in  Cuba,  we  have  not,  in  fact,  set  out  upon  a course 
of  territorial  aggrandizement  and  international  in- 
termeddling. Our  chivalric  errands  accomplished, 
we  may  still  withdraw  from  the  field  of  war  and 
of  international  complications,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  domestic  improvement. 

The  immediate  phase  of  the  question  to  which 
we  refer  concerns  us  all.  Which  is  the  American 
course?  Assuming  that  we  have  conquered  Spain, 
and  that  we  have  taken  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  will  it  he  American,  in 
accordance  with  American  honor,  tradition,  and 
sound  policy,  to  keep  them  and  try  to  govern  them, 
or  will  it  be  American  to  rid  ourselves  of  them  as 
soon  as  we  can  conveniently  ami  justly?  For 
the  Jingoes,  the  annexationists,  the  extension ists. 
are  insisting  that  they  are  the  true  Americans,  and 
that  all  who  oppose  them  are  necessarily  acting 
and  talking  under  foreign  iniluenees,  and  there  is 
even  manifested  by  a few  of  the  most  radical  of 
the  earth  - hungry  a disposition  to  banish  those 
who  believe  that  the  country  is  large  enough  as  it 
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is;  that  the  problems  of  our  republican  govern- 
ment are  puzzling  enough  as  they  are;  that  immi- 
nent dangers  threaten  us,  dangers  which  cannot 
be  met  and  overcome  by  public  servants  able  to 
give  only  a divided  attention  to  domestic  ques- 
tions: that  the  land  within  our  present  borders  is 
abundant  for  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made 
upon  it  for  new  homes  for  centuries  to  come;  and 
that  the  solemn  promise  which  was  made  by  Con- 
gress in  declaring  war — the  promise  that  the  coun- 
try did  not,  and  would  not,  seek  aggrandizement— 
should  be  kept. 

There  are  few  reasons  for  the  assertion  that  the 
docLrine  of  colonial  expansion  by  this  country  is 
the  essentially  American,  anil  therefore  patriotic, 
doctrine,  and  these  ought  not  to  appeal  strongly  to 
one  who  is  imbued  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  republican  government.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  military  and  commercial.  The  military  rea- 
sons are  undoubtedly  the  weakest,  for  they  are 
based  on  an  assumption  radically  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  democracy.  Peace  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  danger  of  war  have  been  among  our  hap- 
piest possessions.  We  touch  so  few  powers  pos- 
sibly hostile;  our  industrial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests are  of  such  overwhelming  and  absorbing  im- 
portance; we  have  no  burden  of  dynastic  greed  and 
ambitions;  the  people  are  so  little  prone  to  war 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  that  we  have 
been  counted  among  the  civilizing  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  not  among  those  ready,  for  the  gain  of 
lands  or  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  to  drag  it 
back  into  barbarism.  We  have  been  busy  not  only 
in  our  industrial  pursuits  and  in  growing  wheat  and 
corn  for  the  world,  but  in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  democratic  principles  to  the  citizen.  We  have 
been  making  the  individual  larger,  while  the  mil- 
itary powers  of  Continental  Europe  have  been 
forcing  him  to  wither;  and  our  influence  has  pene- 
trated to  remote  cornel’s,  where  arms  could  not 
have  carried  it.  We  have  deliberately  refused  to 
be  a military  power,  or  to  tax  ourselves  heavily  for 
military  expenditures,  aside  from  our  unfortunate 
excursion  of  fifty  years  ago,  except  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  or 
in  generous  recognition  of  sacrifiqes  made  in  our 
wars.  Therefore,  unless  we  are  to  change  our  na- 
tional policy,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  military  rea- 
sons demand  that  we  undertake  colonial  projects, 
and  to  that  end  that  we  add  to  our  territory  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  “ strategic  points.”  If 
we  are  to  continue  not  to  be  a military  power,  why 
possess  strategic  points,  and  why  maintain  the 
greatly  increased  army  and  navy  which  will  be 
made  necessary  by  such  possessions?  If  we  are  to 
remain  what  wo  are,  we  need  power  enough  for 
complete  defence,  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  to 
change  our  national  policy,  then  indeed  we  need 
strategic  points  because  of  our  new  frontiers  and 
responsibilities.  In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  a 
strong  military  policy  are  advocates  of  a change 
in  our  political  ideals, while  those  who  are  opposed 
to  expansion  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  tradi- 
tions and  of  a policy  as  old  as  the  republic  itself. 
Why,  then,  are  the  first  the  advocates  of  the 
American  policy,  and  the  others  not  ? There  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a confusion  of  ideas  involved 
in  holding  that  those  are  un-American  who  ad- 
vocate the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  national 
policy.  For  answer  to  the  assertion  that  vve  need 
territorial  extension  in  aid  of  our  commerce  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  American 
theory  that  commerce  goes  where  it  reaps  the 
greatest  profit,  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  needs  and 
desires  of  men  cannot  be  restrained  or  limited  by 
such  colonial  policies  as  Germany  and  France  are 
setting  up.  Already,  without  colonies,  without  in- 
truding into  international  relations,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  all  the  commercial 
privileges  which  they  have  desired,  and  they  will 
continue  to  enjoy  them  as  long  as  they  have  bread 
and  manufactures  to  sell  to  those  who  need  then). 
Moreover,  the  markets  for  our  products  will  be  the 
larger  and  the  more  profitable  the  more  we  are 
able  to  maintain  peaceable  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  sound  American  believes  in  the  genius  of  the 
republic  and  in  the  virtue  of  its  institutions.  His 
government  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  Its  task  is  the  most  beneficent  of 
all  the  tasks  performed  by  government  the  world 
over.  Its  burdens  rest  so  lightly  upon  its  citizens 
that  they  hardly  realize  its  existence.  It  makes 
mistakes;  it  is  sometimes  ignorant;  it  is  often  awk- 
ward; it  exasperates  us;  it  is  frequently  inefficient 
as  it  is;  it  would  be  always  inefficient  if  the  bur- 
dens of  large  military  establishments  and  of  colo- 
nial government  were  imposed  upon  its  executive 
power.  Its  virtues  lie  very  largely  in  this  executive 
weakness.  But  awkward  and  mistaken,  inefficient 
and  exasperating  as  it  often  is,  it  has  worked  more 
lasting  good  in  the  world  than  all  the  other  gov- 


ernments combined.  It  does  not  govern  colonies. 
It  governs  no  man  against  his  will,  or  without  his 
consent  expressed  as  to  the  smallest  detail.  Its 
accomplishments  for  the  human  race  and  its  vir- 
tues are  the  consequences  of  its  differences  from 
other  governments.  Other  governments  can  man- 
age colonies  because  they  possess  the  machinery 
for  ruling  men  against  their  wills,  for  levying 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  those  who  pay  them. 
In  the  elements  and  features  of  our  government, 
which  differ  from  those  of  Europe,  lie  its  Ameri- 
canism, and  those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  gov- 
ernment as  it  was  framed  and  as  it  has  existed  un- 
til now  are  the  true  Americans,  while  those  who 
want  to  go  abroad  in  distant  oceans  for  new  terri- 
tory thus  express  their  distrust  in  our  institutions, 
and  their  longing  fora  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  And  for  these  would-be  imitators  of  an 
Old  World  from  which  our  fathers  parted  a century 
ago,  no  words  are  so  pertinent  and  significant  us 
these  stirring  lines  of  Lowell: 

0 my  friends,  thank  your  God.  if  you  have  one,  that  He 
’Twixt  the  Old  World  and  you  set  the  gulf  of  ti  sea; 

Be  strong-backed,  brown-handed,  upright  as  your  pines, 
By  the  scale  of  a hemisphere  shape  your  designs, 

Be  true  to  yourselves  and  this  new  nineicenth  age, 

As  a statue  by  Powers,  or  a picture  by  Page. 

Plough,  suil,  forge,  build,  carve,  paint,  all  things  make 
new, 

To  your  own  New  World  instincts  contrive  to  be  true, 
Keep  your  ears  open  wide  to  the  future’s  first  call, 

Be  whatever  you  will,  but  yourselves  first  of  all, 

Stand  fronting  the  dawn  on  Toil's  heaven-scaling  peaks, 
And  become  my  new  race  of  more  practical  Greeks. 

BRITISH  SUZERAINTY  IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

President  Kruger  has  made  good  his  promise 
to  “show  the  world  whether  we  are  a nation  or 
no”  by  formally  repudiating  Great  Britain’s  claim 
to  suzerainty  over  the  South  African  Republic.  At 
the  same  time  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  abide 
fully  by  the  London  Convention  of  1884.  There 
is  rather  more  in  the  President's  action  than  a mere 
desire  to  find  a less  obnoxious  word  than  suzerainty 
to  define  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Transvaal.  It  is  the  first  official  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme  to  make  the 
Transvaal  as  independent  in  foreign  as  it  is  in 
domestic  affairs;  and  as  such  is  rather  more  im- 
portant than  most  of  the  points  that  have  been  in 
dispute  between  the  cautious  old  Boer,  and  the  agile 
Colonial  Secretary. 

It  is  true  that  the  ivord  suzerainty  was  omit- 
ted from  the  Con  veil  tion  of  1884  ill  a moment  of 
somewhat  foolish  deference  to  Boer  susceptibilities. 
But  the  thing  suzerainty  was  contained  in  it  clear- 
ly enough.  “The  South  African  Republic,”  said 
one  of  the  clauses,  “ will  conclude  no  treaty  or  en- 
gagement with  any  state  or  nation  other  than  the 
Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  republic, until  the  same 
has  been  approved. by  her  Majesty  the  Queen.”  In 
the  face  of  this  clause,  it  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  Lite  Transvaal  is  an  independent  state.  No 
state  can  be  called  independent  which  is  prohibited 
from  managing  its  foreign  affairs  in  its  own  way. 
The  Transvaal  is  free  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
Orange  Free  State.  With  all  other  countries  its 
relations  are  controlled  by  Great  Britain. 

The  exact  word  to  describe  the  position,  in  which 
the  two  countries  stand  to  one  another  is  hard  to 
find.  Suzerainty  is  a doubtful  term  of  the  vaguest 
legal  import.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  calls  himself 
the  suzerain  of  the  Khedive,  yet  Egypt  is  governed 
by  the  British  without  a thought  of  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk.  The  word  has  simply  been  adopted  as  a 
convenient  one  to  define  the  peculiar  relations  of 
England  and  the  Transvaal.  To  employ  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Convention  of 
1884;  to  drop  it  does  not  diminish  British  author- 
ity in  any  way.  Call  that  authority  by  what 
name  one  will— suzerainty,  control,  or  the  right  to 
veto — the  fact  remains  that  the  Transvaal,  in  one 
very  important  department  of  its  national  affairs, 
is  absolutely  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

When,  therefore,  President  Kruger  solemnly 
repudiates  British  suzerainty,  he  is  striking  at  the 
shadow  of  a name.  He  wishes  to  appear  somewhat 
bolder  than  he  really  is.  He  would  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  throwing  off  all  British  control. 
In  reality  he  is  only  quarrelling  with  the  popular 
name  by  which  that  control  is  designated.  A di- 
rect attack  on  the  Convention  of  1884  is  more  than 
he  dare  venture  on.  What  he  is  aiming  at  is  to 
undermiue  it  by  insinuation,  to  make  the  world, 
and  especially  Germany,  believe  that  the  essence  of 
the  convention  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  suzerain- 
ty, and  that  by  repudiating  the  suzerainty  he  is 
also,  by  implication,  repudiating  the  convention. 
It  is  a clever  move,  quite  worthy  of  the  astute  old 
gentleman’s  past.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  rushes  to 
the  defence  of  the  suzerainty,  as  he  is  not  at  all  un- 


likely to  do,  lie  will  have  a hard  time  proving  his 
case.  If  lie  consents  to  forego  the  magic  word,  it 
will  seem  as  though  Great  Britain  had  given  up 
something  worth  keeping.  Not  for  the  first  time 
in  his  long  duel  with  the  President  lias  the  lively 
Colonial  Secretary  found  himself  in  a tight  cor- 
ner. 

Apart  from  this  personal  interest,  it  seems  a pity 
the  matter  was  brought  up.  It  is  a side  issue,  the 
discussion  of  which  will  arouse  considerable  pas- 
sion, while  its  settlement  will  bring  no  real  benefit 
to  either  party.  Great  Britain  is  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  Convention  of  1884  in  its  entirely.  As  the 
paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  with  possessions 
that  girdle  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  west,  and 
southeast,  she  cannot  permit  any  foreign  nation  to 
intrigue  with  the  republic  against  her  interests.  In 
the  internal  policy  of  the  state,  except  so  fur  as  it 
constitutes  a breach  of  the  convention  or  seriously 
affects  British  subjects,  she  is  pledged  not  to  inter- 
fere. But  o)i  foreign  affairs  she  rightly  claims  the 
sole  and  final  word,  and  the  Boers  seem  incapable 
of  realizing  this  without  some  palpable  proof.  They 
have  violated  the  convention  too  often  and  too  long 
to  believe  in  it  very  seriously,  and  the  true  position 
of  affairs  will  be  anything  but  welcome  when  it  is 
at  last  perceived.  A revolution  in  the  Transvaal 
is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future.  The  men 
who  pay  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  taxes  and  own 
half  the  land  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  franchise 
forever.  Everybody  hopes  that  the  change  will 
come  peaceably,  through  the  quiet  influence  of  time 
and  education.  But  each  question  that  is  needless- 
ly stirred  up  makes  an  amicable  solution  more  dif- 
ficult. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  May  26. — Major-General  Shatter,  command- 
ing the  Fifth  Array  Corps,  issued  a general  order  com- 
pleting the  formation  of  all  regular  and  volunteer  troops 
massed  in  Florida  into  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades. 
The  Fifth  Corps  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  and  Second  Massachusetts,  composed  of 
regulars,  aud  it  includes  the  cavalry  division  (the  First  and 
Tenth  regiments  at  Lakeland,  anil  the  Third.  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  at  Tampa)  under  command  of  Major  General  Jo- 
seph Wheeler;  the  artillery  brigade,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  F.  Randolph,  anil  the  signal  corps 
—in  all,  nearly  18,000  men.  The  Seventh  Corps,  under 
command  of  Major-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  embraces  the 
volunteer  troops  at  Tampa — five  regiments — anil  the  troops 
at  Jacksonville,  or  between  8000  and  9000  men. 

Friday,  May  27. — The  volunteer  army  at  Chickuinauga 
numbers  about  45,000  men. 

Saturday,  May  JS. — A successful  a* nick  by  000  cavalry 
and  500  infantry, commanded  by  the  Cuban  Geneial  Ca- 
rillo.  was  made  on  tbe  town  of  Uemedios,  in  Santa  Clara 
Province.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  the  capture  of 
provisions  sent  to  that  point  for  the  use  of  Spanish  troops. 

The  Navy  Department  made  public  this  despatch  from 
Admiral  Dewey, which  is  dated  Cavite,  May  27). rid  Hong- 
kong, May  27:  “ No  change  in  the  situation.  The  block- 
ade is  effective.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  of  Manila 
to  buy  provisions,  except  rice.  The  captain  of  the  Olym- 
pia (Gridley)  condemned  by  mcdicul  survey.  Is  ordered 
home.  Leaves  by  Occideutal  and  Oriental  steamship 
from  Hong-kong  the  28th.  Commander  Lamberton  ap- 
pointed cominauder  of  the  Olympia.’’ 

Sunday,  May  20. — Senor  Leon  y Castillo,  after  confer- 
ences with  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  new  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Madrid,  returned  to  Paris. 

Night  attack  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  Pinion  and 
Furor  repulsed  by  Commodore  Schley’s  squadron  off 
Santiago  tie  Cuba. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  Major  - General  Slmfler  at 
Tampa  to  embark  the  greater  portion  of  his  corps  ou 
board  the  transports  gathered  at  that  place. 

Monday,  May  SO. — A despatch  from  Commodore  Schley 
was  received  at  the  Navy  Department  at  12.30  o'clock 
this  morning,  stating  that  he  had  seen  and  recognized  ves- 
sels of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

General  Merritt  took  command  of  all  the  troops  des- 
tined for  the  Philippines.  An  order  was  prepared,  by  the 
direction  of  President  McKinley,  adding  8000  men  to  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  thus  increasing  General  Mer- 
ritt’s force  to  20,000  men. 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles^commanding  the  United 
States  army,  accompanied  by  his  personal  and  official 
staff,  left  Washington  to-night  for  Tampa.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  present  trip  is  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
and  that  he  will  not  personally  take  the  field  at  once. 

Tuesday . May  SI. — The  steamer  Florida  returned  to  Key- 
West  from  Cuba,  having  successfully  landed  380  Cuban 
volunteers, with  large  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition,  on 
the  southern  coast,  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 

Three  vessels  of  Commodore  Schley’s  squadron,  the 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Few  Orleans,  open  fire  on  the  for- 
tifications at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  deCuba 
and  the  Cristobal  Colon,  flagship  of  Admiral  Cervcra’s 
squadron.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Masxachnm  tts 
at  1.50  o’clock,  and  the  last,  by  the  Few  Orleans  at  2.25. 
The  two  batteries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor  were 
silenced,  as  was  also  one  on  an  island  in  the  centre;  the 
Colon . however,  and  a battery  on  the  western  shore  kept 
up  a weak  anil  badly  directed  fire  for  perhaps  a quarter 
of  an  hour  longer.  Commodore  Schley  knew  that  sev- 
eral additional  masked  batteries  had  been  constructed, 
and  it  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  local  inn  anti  strength 
of  these  before  the  arrival  of  Sampson’s  Heel  that  the  at 
tack  was  planned.  Our  vessels,  having  in  half  an  hour 
thoroughly  done  the  work  in  hand — having  drawn  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  put  three  of  them  out  of  action,  and 
badly-  damaged  the  Spanish  admiral’s  flag-ship — obeyed 
the  signal  to  cease  tiring.  They  hail  received  no  injury 
whatever  from  the  enemy. 

{Continued  on  page  ,r>?5.) 
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COALING  TIIE  “NEW  YORK”  AT  SEA,  OFF  KEY  WEST. 

Drawn  bv  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  kor  “ Harpkr’s  Wkkkly,”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Flket.— [See  Pagk  678.] 


TIIE  FIGHTING-SHIPS  “INDIANA”  AND  “NEW  YORK”  FLANKED  AND  GUARDED  BY  TORPEDO-BOATS  AND  CRUISERS. 
Drawn  ur  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  kor  ” Harper’s  Weekly,”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet.— [See  Page  678.] 
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IN  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA — From  Photographs  taken  since  the  Begin: 
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OUR  GREATEST  NEED. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “ Harper's  Weekly.”] 

Tamva,  June  3,  IMS. 

If  Havana  were  to  capitulate  to-morrow  ami  not  anoth- 
er shot  were  fired  in  Cuban  waters  or  in  the  Far  East,  yet 
would  the  experience  of  the  present  campaign  and  the  les- 
sons of  it  amply  repay  us.  It  is  not  often  one  may  ac- 
quiro  lessons  at  once  so  practical,  so  invaluable,  at  a 
cost  so  comparatively  small. 

The  first  lesson,  perhaps  the  one  least  expected,  teaches 
the  advisability,  the  need,  in  fact,  of  reorganizing  our 
National  Guard.  Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
increase  our  regular  army,  opposing  Congressmen  have 
pointed  to  the  125,000  members  of  the  National  Guard  as 
a standing  army  that  filled  all  the  requirements  of  this 
country,  and  was  inexpensive.  So  long  as  the  National 
Guardsman's  most  serious  call  was  occasional  firing  over 
the  heads  of  strikers,  no  op|>ortunity  offered  to  bring 
Congress  fnce  to  face  with  actualities. 

The  opportunity  did  come,  however,  six  weeks  ago,  and 
with  it  accumulative  evidence  of  Congressional  superfi- 
ciality or  indifference. 

Had  it  been  considered  desirable  to  move  the  troops  on 
to  Cuba  within  three  weeks  after  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers, it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  do  so,  not 
from  a lack  of  numbers  or  want  of  rations,  but  because  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  volunteers  were  insufficient- 
ly equipped.  Regiments  were  mustered  into  service  and 
sent  into  camp  without  wagons,  without  uniforms,  without 
even  guns  or  blankets.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  for 
the  absence  of  uniforms  on  volunteers  with  no  regimental 
affiliations,  but  the  absence  of  guns  and  blankets,  while  the 
armories  held  them  in  abundant  quantities,  certainly  sug- 
gests the  need  of  a new  order  of  things.  If  the  National 
Guard  of  America  is  to  become  the  practical,  efficient  body 
its  orators  have  asserted  it  to  be,  several  things  must  hap- 
pen after  we  get.  this  war  off  our  hands  and  have  time  to 
take  up  the  matter: 

1.  The  uniform  of  the  privates  must  be  that  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  so  that  when  called  into  service  by  the  national 
government  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  two  or  three 
weeks  while  uniforms  are  manufactured. 

2.  The  guns  must  be  of  the  model  adopted  by  the  regu- 
lar army,  so  that  complete  co-operation  with  regulars  will 
be  possible;  to-day  we  have  regulars  using  a small-cali- 
bre, high-powered  rifle,  that  is  effective  at  two  thousand 
yards,  while  the  great  majority  of  volunteers  have  the 
Springfield  rifle  of  .45  calibre,  which  is  useless  beyond 
eight  hundred  yards.  In  other  words,  the  two  guns  ne- 
cessitate different  tactics,  formations,  etc. 

3.  Regiments  should  be  kept  up  to  a campaigning 
basis,  with  tents,  wagons,  and  all  the  needed  munitions  for 
actual  service.  Not.  a regiment  came  here  with  wagons; 
some  had  no  cartridge-belts! 

4.  Greater  care  taken  in  enlisting  men.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States  mustering  officer  in  New  York  State 
had  to  examine  17,000  men  (mostly  all  National-Guards- 
men) to  get  12,000  fit  for  service  seems  to  indicate  that  my 
comment  is  not  amiss. 

If  our  National  Guard  is  to  be  a really  dependable  body 
for  other  work  than  Decoration-day  parading  along  with 
the  G.  A.  R..  reorganization  is  imperative. 

The  second  great  lesson  which  mediaeval  Spain  has 
been  the  indirect  means  of  teaching  us  is  Ihc  need  of 
manufacturing  establishments  attending  solely'  to  army 
supplies.  The  difficulties  which  have  faced  the  War  De- 
partment in  gettiiur  sufficient  supplies  and  ammunition  to 
the  front  would  have  been  positively  fatal  had  our  an- 
tagonist been  a power  that  could  have  moved  quickly  and 
aggressively,  requiring  us  to  meet  it  without  delay.  The 
penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policy  of  our  Congress  would 
have  put  us  for  a time  actually  at  the  mercy  of  any  first- 
rate  power. 

Take,  for  instance,  ammunition.  I am  sure  the  average 
American  will  he  dumfounded  to  learn  that  this  great 
country  has  but  one  small  government  manufactory  of 
cartridges.  For  years  the  army  board  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  get  additional  facilities  and  extra  machinery'  to  be 
ready  for  some  such  emergency  as  has  now  overtaken 
us,  and  for  years  the  request  or  bill  has  been  defeated 
in  Congress.  The  reason  our  army  took  so  long  get- 
ting ready  for  war  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  inefficien- 
cy of  officers  or  of  troops,  but  because  the  short-sighted, 
indifferent  policy  of  Congress  had  put  the  army  in 
a condition  so  impoverished  that  even  the  most  in- 
significant country  on  earth  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  disclosed  it.  Absolutely  no  reserve  supply  has  been 
permitted  the  army  at  any'  time,  and  when  war  against 
Spain  was  declared,  no  country  was  ever  less  prepared. 
Taking  all  these  well-established  facts  into  consideration, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  last  four  weeks  must  be  viewed 
as  praiseworthy  and  extraordinary.  I have  taken  up  this 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  those  whocriticise  without  know- 
ing whereof  they  speak.  We  are  spending  lens  of  thou- 
sands lo-dav,  whereas  we  should  have  been  spending  thou- 
sands had  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  our  army  and 
navy  been  different.  Meanwhile  the  pension  list  shows 
no  appreciable  lessening. 

At  last  there  are  indications  of  an  early  movement  of 
the  troops  on  to  Cuba — or  at  least  Spanish  soil  in  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  the  New  York  dailies  have  had  us  em- 
barking since  last  Tuesday ; but  although  the  transports 
are  being  loaded  and  some  of  the  regiments  prepar- 
ing to  go  aboard,  the  only  definite  orders  given  thus 
far  instruct  officers  to  hold  their  commands  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  departure.  What  I shall  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  must  he  incomplete  as  to  details, 
by  onler  of  the  censor;  but,  unless  the  unforeseen  hap- 
pens, about,  eighteen  thou-and  troops  will  be  leaving 
Tampa  next  Tuesday,  .lime  7,  or  thereabouts.  This  force 
will  include  all  the  regular  infantry,  and  the  Second  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Seventy  first  New  York  Volunteers,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  cavalry  (dismounted),  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  light  artillery,  and  a part  of  the  siege  train. 
Where  we  are  going  not.  a soul  here  knows,  outside  of 
General  Miles,  who  arrived  yesterday  with  his  staff,  and 
the  commanding  officers. 

We  can  send  at  least  20.000  well-equipped,  well-armed, 
and  thoroughly'  provisioned  troops  from  here  now;  anil 
while  they  are  not  enough  to  take  Havana,  perhaps,  they' 
are  more  than  enough  to  begin  the  forward  movement 
either  hv  taking  Porto  Rieo  or  Santiago,  or  both.  Indeed, 
tbe  plan  may  be  to  take  Santiago  after  having  captured 
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Porto  Rico  and  left  sufficient  force  to  hold  it;  although 
if  Commodore  Schley  lias  defeated  Cervern,  as  rumor 
says,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  of  going  to 
Santiago. 

At  all  events,  tbe  plan  of  movement  is  a gootf  one,  ns  it 
will  result  in  establishing  ourselves  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  giving  the  remaining  volunteer  forces  lime  for 
drill  and  thorough  equipment.  If  we  start  about  June  7, 
we  shall  reach  Porto  Rieo  about  June  17.  and  perhaps  be 
ready  for  the  move  on  to  Havana  August  1.  It  should 
take  a month  to  establish  order  at  Porto  Rico  or  Santiago 
sufficiently  for  half  the  force  to  return  and  meet  the  on- 
coming army  of  invasion. 

There  are  equally' good  reasons,  from  a military  or  naval 
strategic  view-point,  in  occupying  Porto  Rico  and  San- 
tiago. It  will  certainly  cut  off  Spain’s  base  of  supplies, 
it  will  weaken  the  work  of  that  reserve  fleet  with  which 
Spain  is  threatening  us,  and  it  will  assure  us  a port  of 
great  value  now  and  in  the  future,  when  we  stand  as 
sponsor  for  Cuba. 

Apart  from  the  activity  created  by  orders  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, there  has  been  considerable  movement  here  in  tbe 
past  week.  Recruits  continue  to  arrive,  the  cavalry  has 
raised  its  troops  from  60  to  75  men  each,  and  the  artillery 
lias  added  one  more  gun  to  each  battery.  Within  two 
weeks  another  gun  will  be  added,  and  the  complement  of 
6 guns  and  140  men  to  each  battery'  obtained.  The  siege 
train  is  being  got  ready',  and  will  also  be  complete  within 
two  weeks,  if  not  sooner.  But  for  tbe  need  of  Manila, 
botli  the  light  artillery  and  siege-gun  train  would  have  been 
on  its  recently  advanced  war  footing  several  weeks  ago. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Dorst  has  just,  returned  from  his 
latest  expedition  to  Cuba,  and  this  time  he  successfully' 
landed  about  300  Cubans,  7000  Springfield  rifles,  and 
1.000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  besides  stores,  mules, 
etc.  The  landing  was  wisely  made  at  Port  Bnnas,  which 
is  in  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  island,  where  the  insur- 
gents are  in  force,  and  where  landing  is  a very'  simple 
matter. 

A Cuban  who  came  here  recently'  from  Havana  reports 
the  Spaniards  have  six  months’  supplies,  and  are  busily 
strengthening  all  the  fortifications.  The  tow'n  is  practi- 
cally intrenched,  all  tbe  stone  walls  have  been  given  a 
topping  of  sand,  and  barbed  wire  has  been  stretched  in 
every  conceivable  place  outside  and  around  the  city.  Tbe 
Cuban’s  estimate  of  tbe  Spaniards  is  140,000,  and  of  the 
insurgents  15,000— very  much  scattered,  however,  and 
unable  to  concentrate  more  than  half  that  number.  Last 
y’car  there  were  25.000.  Next  year  there  will  be  none. 
They’ll  be  free.  Caspar  Whitney. 

OFF  FOR  MANILA. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  il  Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

San  Francisco,  May  S3. 

As  I sat  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Fort  Monroe,  the  tele- 
graph-operator came  across  the  street  with  this  message 
in  his  hand; 

“Go  to  Washington  with  all  haste.  Get  army  passes 
and  passports,  and  hurry  to  Sun  Francisco  to  go  to  Phil- 
ippines.” 

Half  an  hour  to  pack  up  and  catch  a train.  The  first 
expedition  was  due  to  leave  San  Francisco  in  five  days. 
By  the  closest  work  it  could  be  caught..  A frantic  rush 
about  the  departments  in  Washington  the  next  morning — 
War,  Navy',  and  State — and  then  across  the  continent. 

How  peaceful  it  was  at  the  start!  As  we  whizzed 
through  the  little  stations  the  farmers  were  bringing  in 
their  milk-cans,  just  as  if  no  guns  were  waiting  to  roar 
about  Cuba  and  no  soldiers  were  getting  in  shape  to  sail 
for  Manila.  Market-gardeners  with  crates  of  berries  and 
garden -truck  were  loading  up  the  platforms  here  and 
there  as  we  shot  along.  Rows  of  ’buses  stood  idly  wait- 
ing in  the  sunshine  at  the  stations  where  we  stopped. 
Then  the  limited,  and  no  war  at  all.  Business  men  dic- 
tating business  letters  to  the  train  stenographer,  tbe  last 
magazines,  the  latest  novels,  idle  gossip  about  the  scenery 
and  the  backward  spring,  and  the  peaceful  calm  over  all. 

Thus  for  a day  and  a night,  and  another  day  and  an- 
other night,  and  then  Omaha  and  soldiers  and  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  warlike  preparations  again. 
Now  straight  out  through  Nebraska.  Somewhere  troops 
are  c.n  tbe  move  to-day  for  the  rendezvous  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  are  going  over  this  road,  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  turn  out  to  cheer  them  on.  Here  a little 
company  with  a flag.  There  a band  of  school  children 
with  flowers.  Then  a whole  town  full  of  flags,  and  now 
a band.  At  last  Grand  Island  and  a long  wait,  and  here 
the  soldiers  catch  us — the  first  battalion  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Nebraska  Volunteers.  The  town  throbs  with 
excitement.  It:  pours  itself  into  the  open  space  about 
the  station,  and  cheers  itself  black  in  the  face  as  the  troop- 
train  rolls  in.  There  are  Grand  Island  boys  in  tbe  blue 
uniformed  crowd  in  the  train,  and  Grand  Island  shoifts 
aloud  in  pride.  The  soldiers  lean  out  of  the  windows, 
and  the  Grand  Island  girls  run  along  beside  the  cars  and 
grasp  their  hands  and  kiss  their  faces  and  throw  them 
flowers  iind  give  them  good  things  to  eat,  and  everybody 
is  laughing  and  shouting  and  cheering  in  hysterical  hap- 
piness. Oh,  war  is  grand  now!  The  boys  are  brave  and 
young  and  sturdy  and  very  fine  in  their  uniforms,  and 
all  tbe  trouble  and  the  heart-breaking  weariness  and  toil 
and  the  danger  are  far  away.  So  it’s  cheer  again,  and 
laugh  and  shout,  and  one  cheer  more  as  the  train  pulls 
out,  and  then  hack  home  again,  where  the  boy’s  room  is 
vacant,  to  the  long,  sober,  quiet  realization  of  the  side 
that  shows  no  glamour. 

On  with  the  train  through  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  flat,  desolate,  barren,  bunch -grass  country,  and 
Cheyenne.  It’s  very  early',  but  the  crowds  are  out  al- 
ready. The  troop-train  rolls  in.  the  soldiers  swarm  out 
for  a bit  of  a run  to  limber  up  after  the  cramped  night 
in  a day  coach.  There’s  hot  coffee  aplenty  here,  and 
more  girls  to  kiss  and  give  buttons  to;  and  before  there’s 
been  half  a chance  to  go  around,  tile  bugles  are  singing 
out  the  “ assembly,”  and  it’s  rush  back  for  your  car  ordis- 
grace  your  regiment  by  being  left  behind. 

Now  the  mountains  and  snow  and  cold  raw  wind.  Up 
through  the  clear  morning,  over  the  blinding  snow;  clouds 
in  that  valley  Inflow  us.  black  and  sullen;  but  above  the 
bright  sunshine  and  bracing  breeze.  Cities,  towns,  and 
villages  all  left  behind  now — just  an  occasional  section 
house,  or  a ranch,  but  at  nearly  every  one  a flag,  and 


somebody' — often  only  a child,  but  always  some  one— to 
cheer  as  tbe  soldiers  pass.  Then  Laramie,  and  more  coffee 
— no,  it  was  ordered  for  tbe  third  division,  and  we  can’t 
have  it.  So  on  to  Rawlins;  and  here  Indians  have  joined 
the  crowd  waiting  at  the  station — stolid,  wrinkled-faced 
okl  bucks,  and  squaws  in  gaudy  blankets.  Some  one 
shoots  a gun  by  wayr  of  making  more  noise  than  he  can  get 
out  of  his  throat.  Instantly  half  a hundred  others  follow 
suit,  and  the  boys  hear  the  iirst  volley  of  the  war — fired  hy 
friends.  Then  Rock  Springs,  and  a holiday.  Schools 
dismissed,  shops  dosed,  mines  shut  down,  and  children, 
shopkeepers,  miners,  and  band,  with  all  the  anvils  from 
the  blacksmith  shops  adding  their  car-cracking  roar  to  the 

fenernl  din  of  shouts  and  dicers  and  blare  of  brass  horns. 

'he  train  rolls  in  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  E-flattuba, 
booming  out  above  all  the  frightful  racket  a steadfast 
and  undisturbed  bass  to  “The  Star-spangled  Banner.” 
Purple-faced  from  his  exertion,  with  eyes  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  but  with  triumphant  determination  in  his 
soul,  the  E-flat  tuba  bellowed  away',  the  conquering  hero 
of  that  chaos  of  sound. 

Then  Green  River  and  supper,  and  a chance  to  fall  in 
by  platoons  and  run  about  for  ten  minutes  to  warm  up 
and  stir  the  blood  and  ease  the  stiffened  legs.  And  then 
night  again.  But  no  let  up  to  the  noisy  welcome.  It  re- 
mains for  Evanston  to  fit  the  capstone  to  the  riot  making 
by  turning  loose  a fiendish  chorus  of  steam-whistles  at 
midnight,  and  adding  their  dreadful  din  to  the  wild  tumult 
of  cheers  and  horns  that  wake  the  tired  soldiers  and  keep 
their  eyes  open  hours  after  Evanston  was  miles  behind. 
That  was  the  climax  of  the  noise-makers’  art.  The  fond- 
est dreams  of  Halloween  or  Fourth  of  July  night  never 
stirred  the  breast  of  any  boy  with  thought  of  such  noise 
as  Evanston  called  a welcome  to  sleepy  soldiers.  When 
Evanston  enlists  and  travels  through  Nebraska,  there  are 
a lot  of  towns  that  will  get  sweet  revenge. 

Day  again,  and  the  Nevada  desert.  Providence  had 
been  good  to  the  boys,  and  rain  that  fell  in  sheets  kept 
down  the  dust  that  usually  makes  travel  across  the  desert 
so  uncomfortable.  But  big  towns  and  little  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  solitary  houses  turned  out  to  cheer.  One  more 
night,  and  then  California.  And  if  the  other  States  had 
welcomed  the  Nebraska  soldiers,  what  of  California?  It 
was  holiday  all  along  the  road.  Women  and  children 
swarmed  about  the  train  at  every  stop,  and  while  the 
men  and  hoys  split  their  throats  the  women  and  girls  scat- 
tered flowers  and  fruit  among  the  soldiers.  It  was  a pro- 
cession of  triumph  clear  to  their  camp  out  back  of  San 
Francisco,  not  the  least  part  of  which  was  the  march  up 
through  the  streets  of  that  city. 

But  it  was  not  until  to-day  that  San  Francisco  turned 
out  in  force.  This  morning  the  First  California  Volun- 
teers marched  from  t heir  camp  at  the  Presidio  to  the  mail 
dock  and  boarded  the  transport  City  of  Peking.  They 
started  out.  in  heavy  marching  order — blankets,  knap- 
sacks, and  all  on  their  backs — forty  pounds  or  more  to 
the  man.  It  was  a long  tramp  over  wretched  cobblestone 
pavements,  and  tbe  last,  two  miles’  of  it.  was  not  a march 
in  company  formation,  but  a single  banded  fight  through 
a mob.  They  started  at  seven  o’clock,  and  it  was  noon 
when  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  pier  shed.  The  po- 
lice were  utterly  powerless  to  clear  the  streets.  Mounted 
men  cleared  a path  no  longer  than  their  horses.  On  the 
instant  as  they  passed,  tbe  crowds  that,  filled  the  streets 
swarmed  back  across  the  palli  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  a glorious  day.  The  sun  rode  through  a sky  of 
unspotted  blue,  and  a fresh  breeze  from  the  west  cracked 
the  myriad  banners  that  floated  from  the  house  tops  like 
whips.  Scarcely  a window  along  the  line  that  did  not 
show  at  least  one  flag.  The  crowds  in  the  street  bore 
flowers  by  the  armful— wreaths  of  great  long-stemmed 
American  Beauties,  sweet-pease,  carnations,  violets,  pan- 
sies, geraniums — blossoms  of  all  the  thousand  kinds  that 
teem  in  the.  Golden  State.  They  threw  them  at  the  men 
and  over  their  necks,  hung  them  on  their  shoulders,  piled 
them  on  their  knapsacks,  tossed  them  over  their  guns,  and 
for  want  of  other  ways  of  demonstration,  threw  them  on 
the  ground  for  a carpet  for  the  soldiers.  Thousands  of 
small  flags  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  color.  They  were 
pinned  to  the  soldiers’  hats,  stuck  in  their  rifle-barrels, 
jammed  into  their  knapsacks  or  blanket-rolls — any  place 
where  they  would  stick.  So  the  First  California  marched 
awajl,  the  first  United  States  soldiers  to  make  attack  on 
a foreign  land  oversea. 

Only  two  tunes  marked  the  departure.  The  hands  that 
marched  with  the  regiment  played  one  of  them.  Over 
nnd  over  again  they  played  it.  and  always  the  same — 
“The  girl  1 left  behind  me.”  And  all  along  the  line  the 
crowd  responded  in  a booming  chorus  of 

John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his  back, 

And  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

So  down  to  the  pier.  And  then  form  up  again  out  of 
the  straggling  mass,  surrounded  by  and  mixed  up  with 
friends.  "Now  good-bys  are  over.  The  trooper  is  just 
ahead.  Make-believe  is  ended,  war  begins. 

Wheel!  Oh,  keep  yonr  touch;  we're  goin’  round  a corner. 

Time!  Mark  time,  an’  let  the  men  be’ind  us  close. 

Lord  ! the  transport’s  full,  an’  'nlf  our  lot  not  on  Vr — 

Cheer,  oh,  cheer ! We're  going  off  where  no  one  knows. 

Front!  The  faces  of  the  women  in  the  'oases 
Ain't  the  sort  o’  things  to  take  aboard  the  ship. 

Oscar  King  Daa’is. 

San  Francisco,  May  ?G. 

P.  S. — More  impressive  than  the  great  spectacle  of  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  return  from  the  Orient  was  the  farewell  which 
San  Francisco  gave  to  the  first  Philippine  expedition  yes- 
terday. The  bay  was  alive  with  steamers,  tugs,  yachts, 
launches,  and  row-boats,  and  when  the  three  great,  steam- 
ers weighed  anchor  and  moved  down  the  hay  and  out 
toward  the  Golden  Gate,  the  sight  was  one  long  to  lie 
remembered.  Hundreds  of  whistles  sounded  their  shrill 
note,  cannon  boomed,  and  cheers  of  thousands  on  the  wa- 
ter and  on  neighboring  hills  almost  drowned  other  souuds 
of  God-speed  and  good-by.  The  City  of  Peking  sailed 
first;  behind  her  came  the  Austrnlia  and  the  City  of  Syd- 
ney. Only  a few  minutes  were  required  to  bring  ihe 
steamships  out  opposite  the  Presidio.  Then  against  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  they  showed  out  as  clear  as  an 
etching,  every  rope  and  spar  fine  and  sharp,  as  their 
prows  were  pointed  due  west  over  ihe  ocean  that  a Span- 
iard was  first  to  sec  from  the  heights  of  Darien. 
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TriE  President  has  been  freely  criticised  and  censured 
for  giving  commissions  and  staff  appointments  to  certain 
sons  of  distinguished  fathers,  and  other  gentlemen  of  no 
military  experience  Some  appointments  of  this  sort,  in- 
duced by  political  influence,  have  no  doubt  been  bad,  yet 
they  seem  in  number  and  importance  bardly  to  warrant  the 
hue-and-cry  that  has  been  raised  over  them.  Mr.  Russell 
Harrison,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Logan 
may  not  have  demonstrated  as  yet  that  they  are  men  of 
exceptional  personal  merit,  but  they  won't  swamp  an  army 
ns  big  as  ours.  Mr.  J.  ,1.  Astor’s  appointment  has  been 
criticised,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  considering  it 
wise,  and  fully  warranted  by  circumstances.  A good 
many  ornamental  young  men,  whose  interests  heretofore 
have  been  mainly  in  society  and  sport,  have  got  commis- 
sions, but  the  majority  of  these  young  fellows  seem  likely 
to  make  useful  officers.  Where  so  many  appointments 
were  lo  be  made,  and  so  much  political  influence  was  at 
work  in  connection  with  them,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  would  be  faultless.  The  more  important  ones 
have  been  good,  and  of  the  less  important  a very  large 
majority  seem  to  have  been  suitable.  That  the  President 
should  have  done  much  better  was  not  within  the  bounds 
of  a reasonable  expectation. 

It  will  take  Admiral  Dewey  the  rest  of  his  life  to  catch 
up  with  his  own  reputation  and  inform  himself  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  about  him  at  home  since  that  May 
morning  when  he  became  famous  before  breakfast.  Every 
possible  theory  about  his  ancestry,  habits,  and  state  of 
mind  seems  to  have  been  offered  during  the  past  month 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  countrymen.  His  religious  pref- 
erences, for  one  thing,  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
dissertations  and  ingenious  hypotheses.  It  1ms  been 
averred  that  his  mother  was  a Jewess,  and  that  the  best 
materials  in  him  were  Jewish.  It  has  also  been  confi- 
dently asserted  that  he  is  a Roman  Catholic.  The  Buf- 
falo Commercial  has  printed  a letter  which  seems  conclu- 
sive as  to  his  religious  affiliations.  It  is  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Montpelier,  Vermont,  who 
says  he  is  authorized  by  the  lion.  Charles  Dewey,  of 
Montpelier,  to  say  that  the  Admiral  is  a loyal  communi- 
cant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Admiral’s  politics  have  been  ns  much  discussed  as 
his  religion,  with  the  result  of  a failure  to  discover  that 
he  has  any  politics.  But,  after  all,  if  he  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  is  a Democrat  or  a Republican,  be  is  no  worse 
off  than  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen  ashore. 

The  Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
talks  of  running  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Congress. 
Just  at  present  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a good  deal  occupied, 
but  there  is  a fair  prospect  that  he  will  be  at  leisure  again 
before  next  March,  and  then  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
him  in  Congress.  There  is  room  there  for  honest,  intelli- 
gent. educated  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  alln-it  a man 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  impetuosity  might  find  Congres- 
sional discussions  a trial  to  his  patience. 

On  May  31  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  delivered  his 
last  lecture  as  an  active  professor  in  Harvard  College.  He 
has  been  made  professor  emeritus,  and  will  still  continue 
some  of  his  smaller  advanced  courses,  but  his  courses  on 
the  history  of  art,  which  have  been  the  most  popular  and 
best  attended  of  all  the  Harvard  “electives,”  will  here- 
after be  undertaken  by  others.  It  is  pleasant,  to  read  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  of  the  expressions  of  respect  and 
affection  which  marked  Professor  Norton’s  appearance  on 
May  31  at  his  closing  lecture.  A huge  bunch  of  roses, 
provided  by  a general  subscription,  awaited  him  on  his 
desk,  and  long-continued  applause  from  the  wailing  stu- 
dents as  he  came  in  testified  to  the  warmth  of  a regard 
earned  by  forty  years  of  service.  Perhaps  no  one  man 
who  has  served  Harvard  College  has  done  so  much  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  and  good  manners  as  Professor  Nor- 
ton. In  his  case  example  has  effectively  supplemented 
precept,  and  the  homely  “handsome  is  that  handsome 
does”  has  always  had  its  due  weight  in  his  expositions  of 
the  qualities  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  nnd  the  good.  He 
is  almost  the  hist  of  that  circle  of  friends  which  included 
Lowell  and  Curtis,  and  whose  members  lived  in  an  envi- 
able intimacy,  of  which  there  is  more  than  one  lasting 
token  in  American  literature. 

Professor  Norton’s  views  of  our  present  war  have  been 
quoted,  and  doubtless  misquoted,  and  anathematized  a 
good  deal  in  the  last  two  months.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
the  Transcript  representing  him  as  saying  that  while  he 
believes  with  Franklin  that  there  never  was  a “good” 
war,  it  is  everybody’s  duty  to  support  the  government,  so 
that  this  present  war  may  be  fiuished  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  1st  of  June  it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who 
thought  they  knew,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter  had  found  a 
profit  of  about  $4,000,000  in  his  hypotheses  about  the 
price  of  May  wheal.  Mr.  Leiter’s  more  urgent  labors  as 
a forecaster  of  grain  values  seem  to  be  over  for  the  pres- 
ent. though  as  to  that  it  is  easier  to  surmise  than  to  be 
sure.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  has  had  an  interesting 
experience.  It.  does  not  signify  especially  what  his  profits 
have' been,  as  he  already  commanded  an  elegant  sufficiency 
of  funds,  but  besides  making  a fortune— if  he  has  made 
one — he  has  achieved  an  ample  celebrity.  Wherever  he 
poes  he  may  be  sure  for  a time  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
linger.  He  is  a greater  man  than  William  Hearst,  almost 
as  great  a man  as  Robert  Fitzsimmons.  If  he  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  were  dining  at  the  same  restaurant,  or  on 
exhibition  on  the  same  platform,  the  spectators  would 
look  at  both  of  them.  That,  of  course,  is  much  to  say, 
since  any  man  who  aspires  to  divide  attention  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  nowadays  must  be  a notable  of  heroic  pro- 
portions. 

On  the  whole,  most  men  find  a reasonable  notoriety 
rather  agreeable.  When  you  are  presented  to  a stranger 
it  saves  time  and  trouble  not  to  have  to  have  it  explained 
who  you  are,  and  what  excuse  you  have  been  able  to  make 
for  being  alive.  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter  may  presently  put  his 
profits  back  where  he  got  them,  but  even  if  iie  keeps 


quiet  from  this  time  forward,  which  isn’t  likely,  it  will 
take  him  a long  time  to  outlive  the  advertising  that  he 
has  had  nnd  the  celebrity  that  is  his. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  think  of  of  late  that  the 
fact  has  been  almost  overlooked  that  Dr.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth,  who  lately  went  to  Armenia  to  make  a per- 
sonal inspection  of  conditions  there,  brought  back  word 
that  there  was  no  future  Tor  Armenia  unless  something 
happened  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  Discoursing 
the  otherdav  before  the  Baptist  Social  Union  in  New  York, 
Dr.  Hep  worth  declared  that  the  Turks  were  3000  years 
behind  the  times,  and  were  so  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  that  if  the  Sultan  tried  to  put 
into  operation  the  reforms  he  had  promised  the  powers,  he 
would  be  assassinated  within  a fortnight.  Inasmuch  as 
the  impression  was  somewhat  prevalent  that  the  purpose 
of  Dr.  Ilepworth’s  journey  was  to  give  us  a more  favor- 
able impression  of  the  Turk  than  we  had  before,  his  con- 
clusions seem  somewhat  notable.  The  only  comfort  he 
gives  the  partisans  of  Turkey  appears  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  powers  were  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  tumults 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  because  the  Armenians  have  be- 
lieved that  if  they  made  uprisings  the  powers  would  come 
to  their  relief. 

Assurance  is  given,  though  details  at  this  writing  are 
not  fully  disclosed,  that  the  Lowell  Memorial  Fund  was 
completed  before  June  Land  that  the  Memorial  Park  is 
assured.  The  amount  that  had  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion was  $23,333,  the  $11,667  needed  to  make  up  the 
required  sum  of  $35,000  being  provided  by  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission  of  Boston,  which  now  takes  the 
Memorial  Park  under  its  care,  ns  part  of  the  Boston  park 
system.  The  money  came  slowly  It  is  nearly  two  years 
since  the  attempt  to  raise  it  began,  nnd  the  committee  in 
charge  is  doubtless  gratified  and  relieved  to  see  its  labors 
brought  to  a successful  conclusion. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  seems  not  disposed  for  the 
moment  to  prosecute  any  further  its  differences  with 
Princeton  University.  At  the  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, on  May  27,  at  Winona.  Indiann,  a recommendation 


OSCAR  S.  STRAUS, 

United  States  Minister  to  Turkey.— [See  Page  G58.] 


specifically  assailing  the  Princeton  Inn  was  voted  down, 
the  Assembly  contenting  itself  with  a moderate  resolution 
calling  upon  “all  parents  and  teachers  to  exercise  in- 
creased diligence  and  watchfulness  over  themselves  and 
those  committed  to  their  care  in  respect  to  intemperance, 
in  order  that  our  homes  and  schools  may  be  purged  of 
the  evil  of  intemperance  and  the  drink  traffic  be  driven 
from  our  land,  and  this  without  reflection  on  any  collegi- 
ate institution.” 

The  General  Assembly  also  shows  itself  peacefully  dis- 
posed towards  Professor  McGiffert,  whose  reputed  here- 
sies, as  set  forth  in  a recent  book,  it  declines  to  stamp  out 
by  immediate  formal  action,  contenting  itself  with  a re- 
quest to  the  professor  that  if  he  cannot  reconsider  his 
view's  he  will  withdraw  from  the  denomination. 

The  London  Telegraph  lately  devoted  a column  of  edi- 
torial discourse  to  a suggestion  of  Mr.  James’Bryce  that 
the  British  public  wants  cheaper  books,  and  that  if  the 
publishers  would  supply  that  want  the  habit  of  reading 
books  would  be  stimulated  and  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lishers increased.  Mr.  Brace’s  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  only  by  the  cheapening  of  books  was  it  possible  to 
meet  the  formidable  competition  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  Telegraph  is  by  no  means  ready  to  ad- 
mit tlie  expediency  or  effectuality  of  this  method  of  cure. 
As  to  British  readers,  it  says  that  “while  a leisurely  and 
contented  class  who  buy  books  has  not  increased-  in 
number,  the  large  chaotic  and  indeterminate  class  bred 
by  the  board  schools  and  taught  to  read  by  expedi- 
tious methods  have  practically  decided  that  they  do  not 
want  books.”  It  finds  that  the  number  of  British 
readers  who  read  literary  work  is  relatively  small,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  populaiion  is  quite 
content  with  sixpenny  magazines  and  newspapers.  It 
notes  the  familiar  fact,  that  the  circulating  libraries  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  British  publishers  of  good  books,  and 
it  doubts  if  the  sale  of  such  books  could  he  materially  in- 
creased by  lowering  the  price  of  them.  Obstacles  to  re- 
duction of  price  it  finds  in  many  considerations  that  the 
publishers  have  to  regard,  and  in  particular  in  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  the  largo  royalties  paid  to  successful  au- 
thors. Then  even  in  the  ense  of  novels,  the  trade  in  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  business, 
the  publisher  lias  no  assurance  that  a reduction  of  price 


will  be  followed  by  a proportionate  increase  of  distribu- 
tion. If  you  appeal  to  a particular  class,  says  the  Tele- 
graph. it  is  always  doubtful  whether  you  will  widen  your 
appeal  by  lowering  your  price.  Many  and  many  a l>ook 
has  sold  fairly  well  for  twelve  shillings  nnd  not  a whit 
better  for  being  reduced  to  five  or  six  shillings. 

Book  reading,  it  adds,  is  subject  nowadays  to  the  com- 
petition of  a much  greater  variety  of  entertainments  than 
in  earlier  times.  Theatres,  concerts,  and  lectures  abound 
more  than  of  yore.  Ay.  nnd  so  do  bicycles  and  all  sorts 
of  out  door  sports,  but  yet  the  great  competitors  of  books 
seem  to  be  the  newspapers  nnd  the  periodicals. 

It  is  not  held  that  the  demand  for  books  is  falling  off, 
but  only,  apparently,  that  it  does  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  number  of  readers.  It  seems  to  be 
the  Telegraph's  opiuiou  that  that  desired  increase  may  not 
be  trusted  to  follow  a reduction  in  the  price  of  new  books, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a lowering  of  prices 
is  the  publishers’  best  policy. 

Fifteen  novels,  all  but  one  of  recent  date,  afford  the 
Edinburgh  llerierc  the  materials  for  eighteen  pages  of 
discourse  about  “Novels  of  American  Life.”  The  list  is 
headed  by  Democracy,  which  appeared  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  it  includes  Miss  Wilkins’s  Pembroke,  Harold  Fred- 
eric’s Theron  liVm*.  Gertrude  Atherton’s  Patience  Sjiar- 
hevek.  Henry  B.  Fuller’s  With  the  Procession,  James  Lane 
Allen's  The  Choir  In  risible,  three  books  by  Stephen  Crane, 
Ga/legher  by  R H.  Davis,  and  stories  by  F.  J.  Stimsou, 
Alice  Brown.  Clinton  Ross,  and  C.  G.  I).  Roberts.  The 
writers  of  all  these  books  the  Review  classes  as  realists 
not  bent  on  narrating  incident,  but  given  to  the  portraiture 
of  character  as  it  is  discovered  in  the  more  trivial  do- 
mestic events  and  emotions.  It  thinks  that  no  country 
in  the  world’s  history  ever  offered  a better  chance  than 
ours  does  for  the  portrayal  not  merely  of  the  individual 
character,  but  of  the  character  of  communities.  It  finds 
here  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  intelligence  upon 
this  task,  and  taking  the  writers  noted  as  representative 
laliorers  in  this  field,  it  considers  how  and  with  what  re- 
sults they  have  gone  about  their  business.  It  criticises 
Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Frederic,  and  Mr.  Crane  ns  writers  who, 
either  in  their  style  or  their  stand-point,  show  signs  of 
European  influence.  It  gives  much  attention  and  much 
praise  to  Miss  Wilkins,  whose  tragic  narrative  it  follows 
through  its  direful  course,  albeit  it  observes  that  her 
stories  are  old-maidish  in  temper,  and  that,  an  atmos- 
phere of  soap  nnd  water  pervades  her  books.  It  traces 
Mr.  Frederic’s  tragedy  to  the  point  up  to  which  “no- 
thing could  be  better  done,”  and  thence  faithfully  oil 
as  it  becomes  “on  the  whole  the  most  disagreeable 
study  we  ever  read,  although,  as  regards  the  central 
figure,  a masterpiece  of  psychology.”  It  finds  it  “the 
strongest  American  novel  of  recent  years,  and  the  most 
fully  representative — a great  novel, though  inconsistent  in 
the  presentment  of  the  principal  woman’s  character ; but 
not  a book  that  is  good  reading  for  the  average  ignorant 
young  man  or  young  woman.”  It  devotes  two  pages  to 
Mrs.  Atherton,  “not  only  because  she  has  been  a success 
with  some  educated  people,  but  because  she  presents  iu 
a kind  of  caricature  the  same  tendencies  in  American  na- 
ture which  other  novelists  indicate  in  less  glowing  col- 
ors.” Mr.  Allen’s  Choir  Invisible  it  describes  as  “a  beau- 
tiful wotk,"  and  commends  as  “a  real  effort  of  the  creat  ive 
imagination,  and  a real  addition  to  the  literature  of  its 
country.”  It  says  of  Mr.  Crane  that  he  sees  what  he  sees 
not  directly,  but,  as  it  were,  translated  into  print,  but  it  has 
good  hopes  ofhim,  because  he  has  talent  and  is  still  young. 
The  other  books  it  regards  in  a group,  but  they  help  it  to 
the  conclusion  that — 

Altogether  the  school  of  American  novelists  net uiilly  existing  is 
rich  in  widely  vnried  excellence  of  milliner  nnd  widely  varied  range  of 
interest,  ft  is  enteniiully  conscientious  iu  its  workmanship,  nnd  se- 
rious, even  scientific,  in  aim;  upon  the  whole,  a hotly  of  literature 
which  is  not  marked  out  by  nay  commanding  achievement,  blit 
which,  by  its  high  average  of  power  nnd  vitality,  might  do  honor  to 
any  nge  nnd  any  country. 

The  story  that  hardtack  stamped  “ Remember  the 
Maine!”  has  been  part  of  the  daily  food  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  is  denied  as  a yarn  born  during  the  news 
famine.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  lasted  long  enough  to 
inspire  a formal  remonstrance,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Long  by  sundry  bodies  of  Boston, against  everything  that 
tended  to  make  a war  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed  appear  to  be  a war  of  vengeance.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  a great  deal  of  the  “ Rcmcmber-the- Maine  ” 
spirit  in  the  navy,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to  do  harm 
there. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  trans-Mississippi  postage- 
stamps  was  due  on  June  1,  and  before  now  they  will  have 
begun  to  be  familiar  in  the  more  important  postal  centres. 
They  advertise  a great  show,  to  which  we  all  wish  the  high- 
est success,  and  which  seems  likely  just  now  to  need  all  the 
advertising  and  good  wishes  and  more  substantial  support 
that  it  can  get.  For  it  seems  unlucky  for  the  Omaha  Fair 
that  it  has  fallen  upon  war  times,  when  every  one's 
thoughts  are  running  to  matters  military  and  naval,  and 
when  all  eyes  are  on  our  camps  and  the  movements  of 
troops,  and  all  ears  are  cocked  for  news  of  naval  victories. 
Yet  that  may  only  be  an  apparent  drawback  to  the  fair’s 
success,  for,  after  all,  it  is  a far  cry  from  any  of  our  scenes 
of  war  to  Omaha,  and  no  part  of  our  country  is  ns  yet  no- 
ticeably drained  either  of  men  or  money.  Perhaps  the 
fair  will  be  a Western  centre  of  war  news  and  war  inter- 
ests, and  folks  will  go  there  all  the  more  because  they 
want  in  these  stirring  times  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
the  country’s  prospects. 

At  any  rate,  the  exposition  opened  bravely  on  June  1 
with  a parade  three  miles  long,  and  with  beautiful  build- 
ings crowded  with  exhibits.  President  McKinley,  from 
Washington,  addressed  an  assembly  by  long  distance  tele- 
phone, and  touched  a button  that  set  the  machinery  in 
motion,  and  a hundred  thousand  people  took  part  in  the 
opening.  Pictures  of  the  buildings  have  already  been 
given  in  the  Wkkki.y.  and  everybody  knows  that  iii  char- 
acter and  material  they  resemble  the  palaces  of  the  White 
City  of  1893.  We  shall  all  know  them  more  intimately 
presently,  either  from  seeing  them  or  reading  about  them; 
for  the  fair  will  last  long  enough  for  all  of  us  to  know  its 
features  well,  war  or  no  war.  Indeed,  it  may  outlast  the 
war,  and  very  likely  it  will,  and  find  its  profit  iu  celebra- 
tions of  the  return  of  peace. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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( Continued  f rum  page  065.) 

smugglers  might  be  quietly  unloading  their  boats  into  the 
kitchen,  or  overhauling  their  gear  for  another  expedition 
when  darkness  should  have  arrived.  The  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  this  wonderful  little  place  was  no  wider  than 
strictly  necessary  for  a man-o'-war’s  cutter,  and  even  she 
would  have  to  shorten  oars  and  be  smart  with  the 
boat  hook  in  twisting  into  this  rocky  little  gut.  Tom 
Sawyer  would  have  revelled  in  a place  like  this,  where 
he  and  Huck  Finn  might  have  turned  into  first-class 
pirates.  George  and  I fancied  that  we  could  become 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  if  we  could  but 
live  here  for  a year  or  two  and  apply  to  the  smuggling 
trade  the  same  technical  skill  employed  in  war  or  oth- 
er wicked  occupations.  For  instance,  we  proposed,  in 
the  first  place,  a stock  company  with  abundant  capital  to 
fit  out  three  beamy  yachts  that  could  cruise  about  with- 
out exciting  suspicion.  These  should  relieve  one  another 
in  these  waters,  each  bearing  an  assorted  cargo  of  articles 
suitable  for  smuggling.  Each  of  these  yachts  should 
have  electric  launches  running  at  least  twenty  knots, 
and  these  should  be  used  iu  running  the  contraband 
cargo  swiftly  and  silently  into  our  castle  kitchen.  Of 
course  it  would  be  manifestly  selfish  to  keep  all  the  prof- 
its of  this  magnificent  enterprise  to  ourselves,  so  we  pro- 
posed inviting  as  a preferred  shareholder  the  gorgeous 
custom-house  inspector,  whose  mustachios  had  excited 
our  envy.  His  principal  duty  would  consist  in  drawing 
dividends.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  be  expected  to 
remove  from  this  neighborhood  any  coast-guardsman  so 
clever  or  energetic  as  to  disturb  our  schemes  for  extend- 
ing the  area  of  free  trade  in  Spain. 

My  note  books  tell  of  many  interesting  episodes  on  this 
eccentric  trip  of  ours — of  a long  climb  up  into  the  moun- 
tains at  Beuisa,  and  our  long  coast  down  on  the  other  side: 
there  must  have  been  ten  miles  of  it;  then  how  the 
mules  and  donkeys  danced  madly  out  of  their  orbits  as 
we  passed  them:  how  some  mountain  villagers  stoned 
George  by  mistake,  thinking  he  was  the  devil;  and  how 
I came  in  the  rear  for  the  stones  that  were  meant  for 
others.  All  these  are  sweet  recollections  now  that  they 
have  been  survived.  Batt:elona  deserves  a chapter,  and 
Consul  Bowen,  who  expects  to  be  mobbed  one  moment 
and  smothered  in  kisses  the  next.  We  sang  the  songs 
of  “ Dear  old  Yale”  in  his  room,  and  that  did  us  good. 

Our  Spanish  trip  was  an  immense  success,  and  I advise 
every  American  lo  follow  our  example.  We  had  bad 
roads  in  plenty  nnd  some  hardships,  yet  never  a dull  day, 
never  a discourtesy,  never  a meeting  that  did  not  result 
in  friendship.  And  as  for  our  three  selves,  we  jointly 
regret  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  people  who 
have  treated  us  so  well. 


THE  RED  AXE.* 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “ Lochinvar,”  “The  Gray  Man,”  “The  Stickit 
Minister,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  MORN. 

EVEN  as  the  dwarf  on  the  ledge  of  the  clock-tower 
creaked  his  wires  and  clicked  back  his  hammer 
to  strike  the  midnight  over  the  city,  even  as  the 
first  solemn  toll  of  the  hour  reverberated  over 
the  Wolfsbcrg,  I was  at  the  door  of  the  Duke’s  room 
waiting  for  ndmission. 

The  Chamberlain  in  attendance  looked  within,  and  see- 
ing his  master  writing  at  a table,  he  was  going  out  again 
without  speech. 

“Has  Hugo  Gottfried  returned?”  said  the  Duke,  with- 
out looking  up. 

“Hugo  Gottfried  is  here!”  I replied,  stepping  unan- 
nounced into  the  room. 

He  looked  up  without  smiling,  a keen  inquiring  glance 
glittering  from  between  eyelids  so  close  together-  that 
only  the  faintest  line  of  the  pupil  showed  black  under 
the  lashes. 

“Well?”  he  said. 

“I  will  do  the  thing  you  have  asked,”  answered  I. 

And  said  no  more. 

The  Duke  instantly  became  restless,  and  getting  up,  he 
began  to  pace  about  the  floor  like  a caged  beast. 

“You  have  seen  her?”  he  inquired,  stopping  in  front 
of  me  like  a dog  that  points  the  game. 

“ I have  seen  her,”  1 replied  as  simply. 

“Well?”  he  said  again,  with  a keen  eager  note  of 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

“I  am  ready -to  do  that  which  you  have  asked.” 

He  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  asking  something  else. 
But.  changing  his  mind,  he  touched  a little  silver  bell. 

The  usher  appeared. 

“Show  the  Hereditary  Justieer  of  the  Mark  to  the  Red 
Tower.  Give  him  all  that  is  necessary  to  eat  and  drink. 
Bid  a man-at-arms  attend  him,  and  set  a sufficient  guard 
at  the  door!” 

So  I went  out  from  the  presence,  nnd  the  Duke  and  the 
Duke’s  new  Justieer  bowed  to  each  other  gravely  as  I 
stood  a moment  on  the  threshold. 

“Till  we  meet  again,  Red  Axe  of  the  Wolfmark!”  said 
Duke  Otho. 

“ Till  we  meet  again!”  said  I. 
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In  little  more  than  ten  minutes  after  I had  entered 
them,  I stood  outside  the  Duke’s  apartments,  and  with  my 
escort  I strode  across  to  the  empty  Red^Tower,  the  home 
of  so  many  memories.  My  head  was  reeling  with  the 
overpress  of  excitement;  I could  not  sleep.  So.  bribing 
the  soldier,  my  companion,  who  had  been  charged  by  the 
Duke  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  to  accompany  me,  I went 
up  to  my  father’s  garret. 

There  I found  all  things  as  they  had  been  when  my 
father  died. 

I set  the  windows  wide,  enst  the  tumbled  bedclothes 
out  upon  the  dust-heap  beneath,  and  bared  the  whole  to 
the  clean  wholesome  breezes  of  the  night.  I saw  the  fate- 
ful Red  Axe  lean  as  usual  against  the  block,  and  taking 
it  up,  I found  it  keen  as  a razor.  It  was  spotless,  and  the 
edge  gave  back  the  long  low  room  and  our  one  glimmer- 
ing candle  like  a mirror.  It  must  have  been  my  father’s 
last  work  in  this  world  to  polish  it.  . 

Then  I went  down  to  my  own  room  and  laid  me  down 
upon  the  bod  in  which,  on  that  night  of  the  first  home- 
coming of  the  Playmate,  I had  laid  my  little  wife. 

The  soldier  couched  across  the  door,  rolled  in  his  cloak 
and  some  chance  wrapping  he  found  about  the  house. 

God  keep  me  from  ever  spending  such  a night  again. 
I thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Out  in  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Wolfsbcrg  I could  hear  a knocking 
— dull,  continuous,  reverberant.  At  first  I thought  it 
must  be  within  my  own  head,  so  I asked  the  soldier 
after  a little  if  he  heard  it  nlso.  I had  some  faint  idea 
that  it  might  be  Prince  Karl  of  Plassenburg  with  his  army 
thundering  at  the  gates  of  Thorn. 

“ Tis  but  the  scaffold  going  up  in  the  Grand  Place 
without!”  said  the  soldier.  “ I heard  that  the  Duke  had 
bidden  them  work  all  night  by  torch  light.” 

I tried  to  sleep,  but  the  knocking  continued,  aching 
across  my  brows  till  I thought  I must  go  mad.  After  a 
while  I went  to  the  window  from  which  I had  so  often 
looked  down  wistfully  upon  the  play  of  the  city  children. 

Opposite  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space,  loomed  a 
dark  mass — a platform,  it  seemed,  raised  a dozen  feet  above 
the  road — the  black  silhouette  of  a ladder  set  anglewise 
against  it.  and  that  was  all.  Lower,  plainer,  somehow 
deadlier  'it  looked  than  a gibbet,  with  its  flamboyant 
beam,  which  one  never  sees  empty  without  imagining  the 
malefactor  aswing  upon  it;  the  heading- block  did  not 
frown,  it  grinned — yes,  grinned  like  the  eye-holes  of  a 
skeleton  with  a candle  behind  them,  as  the  torches  glinted 
through  the  interstices  of  the  frame-work  as  it  was  being 
nailed  together. 

All  night  the  dull  (hint  dunting  went  on  without.  And 
I sat  awake  by  the  window  and  awaited  the  dawning. 

The  city  seethed  beneath.  When  first  I looked  from 
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my  chamber  window  the  square  was  free  to  all  who  chose 
to  enter  it.  But  as  the  knocking  went  on  the  news  spread 
through  the  town  of  Thorn. 

“They  are  making  the  scaffold  for  our  Saint  Helena!" 
So  the  word  ran. 

And  tin:  courts  and  alleys  of  Thorn  belched  forth  thou- 
sands of  angry  men.  Pikes  were  carried  like  staves,  the 
s’ eel  head  hidden  up  the  long  white  burgess  sleeve. 
Work  inn- men  of  the  trades,  ’prentices,  and  market  por- 
ters drew  their  swords,  and  came  forth  with  the  bare 
blades  in  their  hands,  leaving  t he  scabbards  at  home  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  was  their  custom. 

Wives  cried  from  esealier  windows  to  their  irifcn  to  come 
in  by,  and  lie  decently  down,  to  b'e  ready  for  their  work 
in  the  morning.  And  the  men  so  addressed  paid  not  the 
least  heed,  as  tin?  manner  of  men  is.  These  things  and 
many  others  I saw,  scarce  knowing  what  I saw. 

And  so  with  the  hum  of  gathering  crowds  the  hours 
parsed  slowly  over.  But  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the 
square  grew  more  and  more  difficult,  and  soon  the  guard 
had  to  be  brought  down  from  the.  castle.  The  great  gates 
beneath  me  were  open,  and  the  Wolfslterg  vomited  the 
black  men-at-arms  to  keep  the  Duke’s  peace. 

But  this  brought  only  the  quicker  strife.  Yells  re- 
ceived them  tvs  their  steel  partisans  showed  up  in  the 
square. 

“Oppressors  of  the  people,  ye  come  to  your  reward!" 
cried  many  voices. 

“ We  will  give  you  your  last  breakfast — of  cold,  tem- 
pered steel!"  cried  another  from  the  bowels  of  the  crowd. 

“To  the  Wolfsberg  — ho!  Break  in  the  doors!  We 
will  have  our  Saint  Helena  forth  of  their  cursed  prisons!” 

It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  Like  a wave  the  peo- 
ple rushed  in  a hluck  irregular  mass  at  the  front  rank  of 
the  guard.  The  soldiers  of  the  Duke  were  swept  away 
like  chaff;  I could  see  one  here  and  another  there  strug- 
gling in  the  vortices  of  the  angry  multitude. 

“ On  to  the  Woifsberg!"  cried  the  crowd. 

But  when  the  first  of  them  reached  the  castle  gates,  lo! 
they  stood  open,  and  there  behind  them  stood  file  on  file 
of  matchlock  men  with  their  matches  burning  in  their 
hands,  and  their  pieces  trained  upon  their  rests. 

“Give  them  the  fire!"  cried  a voice,  that  of  DukeOtho, 
as  the  crowd  halted  a moment  irresolute. 

The  bright  red  flame  started  out  here  and  there  from 
muzzle  and  touch-hole,  and  then  ran  along  the  line  in  an 
irregular  volley. 

A terrible  cry  of  fear  went  up  from  the  folk.  For 
though  they  had  heard  of  the  new  ordnance,  and  even 
seen  one  or  two,  they  had  never  realized  the  effect  of  a 
fusilade.  And  when  a man  on  either  side  sank  down  with 
a hollow  sound  like  an  ox  that  is  felled,  and  the  man  in 
front  went  over  on  his  face  without  a sound,  the  multi- 
tude turned,  broke  into  groups,  fled,  and  disappeared  in  a 
moment  like  a whirl  of  snow  which  the  wind  takes  down 
the  street  in  a veering  flurry. 

Then  the  gates  shut  to,  and  the  deep  lines  of  match- 
lock meu  were  hidden  from  view.  The  city  now  thrilled 
and  murmured  worse  than  ever,  humming  like  tin  angry 
hive.  But  the  Wolfsberg  kept  its  place.  Not  yet  had 
deliverance  arrived  for  the  captives  within  its  cells. 

And  the  dread  morning  was  coming  fast. 

At  last,  wearied  out  with  crowding  emotions,  I went 
and  cast  me  down  on  my  bed,  and,  instantly  falling  asleep, 

I slept  like  a log  till  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 
Looking  up,  I saw  the  Duke  Otho.  He  had  come  to  make 
sure  n f his  vengeance— the  vengeance  which  I knew  well 
was  not  his,  but  that  of  Ysolindc,  Princess  of  Plnsscnburg. 

CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  HEADSMAN'S  RIGHT. 

“Rise.  Justiccr  of  the  Wolfmark!"  said  Otho,  smiling 
mockingly  upon  me  like  a fiend. 

I started  up  and  gazed  about  me,  bewildered,  as  the 
coining  terrors  of  the  morning  broke  upou  me. 

“ ’Tis  scarcely  an  hour  to  sunrise,”  he  continued,  “ and 
I warrant  the  Noble  Red  Axe  will  desire  to  feel  the  edge 
of  his  tool  and  see  that  his  assistants  are  in  their  places.” 

The  Duke  paused  as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  and  looked 
at  me. 

“I  can  promise  you  a distinguished  company  at  the 
first,  public  performance  of  your  honorable  office,”  he  said, 
with  a polite  gesture. 

So  soon  as  lie  was  gone  I rose  to  my  feet.  Across  the 
broad,  black  oaken  stool  whereon  from  boyhood  it  had 
been  my  habit  to  place  my  clothes  neatly  folded  up.  I 
found  a suit  of  new  red  cloth,  plain  and  rich,  with  an  in- 
scription upon  a strip  of  vellum  laid  across  the  breast, 
bearing  that  these  were  a gift  from  the  most  Illustrious 
Duke  Otho  of  the  Wolfmark. 

Since,  after  all,  my  fate  was  my  fate,. there  was  little 
use  in  straining  at  the  gnat.  So  I set  to  and  did  upon  me 
the  garments  of  shame.  They  were  made  after  the  fashion 
of  my  father’s,  with  cap  and  hosen  and  shoon  all  of  red, 
with  a cloak  of  red  to  cover  all. 

Then  I went  to  the  Playmate's  room,  and  before  the 
niche  whore  her  little  Prie-Dieu  had  stood,  I kneeled  me 
down  and  said  such  a prayer  as  at  the  moment  I could 
compass.  But  little  was  needed.  For  I think  God  in 
He  ivfejt  Himself  was  praying  for  us  both  that  day 

When  I went  forth  into  the  square,  few  there  were 
kiww  or  remembered  me,  hut  all  knew  my  attire.  Then 
indeed  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  the  groat,  unanimous 
roar  of  execration  which  went  up  from  ilic  multitude  ns 
I came  out.  The  soldiers  had  their  work  cut  out  to  push 
a way  for  me  to  the  scaffold. 

“Butcher  him  — tear  him  to  pieces  — wolf's  cub  that 
he  is  — lie  that  was  her  foster-brother  to  slay  our  Saint 
Helena!” 

It  made  me  proud  to  hear  them.  Anil  as  they  rushed 
furiously  against  the  escort  we  swayed  from  side  to  side 

“ Down  with  the  Red  Axe!"  they  cried.  ‘‘Down  with 
the  bloody  house  of  Gottfried  and  all  that  belong  to  it.” 

And  then  [ felt  inclined  to  say  “Amen!” 

Then  when  I had  mounted  the  few  steps  which  led  to 
the  pi  it  form  on  which  stood  the  black  headsman's  block, 

I ga/.ed  about  me  in  wonder,  holding  the  Red  Axe  in  my 
hand.  And  to  my  disordered  vision  I saw  the  crowd 
swell  and  whirl  about  me  on  earth  and  in  the  air,  bubbling 
and  losing  like  a pot  boiling  furiously.  Then  I bethought 
me  of  the  work  1 had  to  do.  and  prayed  that  I might  he 
given  strength  to  do  it  swiftly  and  fcatlv.  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  my  love  might  not  he  long.  Also  I thought  of  the 
I'- ■ le-rniis  demons  of  the  Black  Riders,  and  was  somewhat 


comforted.  At  the  worst,  I could  give  my  love  a better 
end  than  that. 

Then  appeared  my  Lord  Duke  Otho.  An  enclosure 
had  been  formed  for  him  by  the  palace  wall,  covered  with 
a red  hanging,  as  though  my  sweetheart’s  death  were  a 
gala  sight.  And  when  lie  hud  come  to  the  front,  and  ar- 
ranged his  folk,  lo!  there  by  his  side  stood  Ysolindc, 
Princess  of  Plasseuburg.  with  her  father,  Master  Gerard. 
They  had  a place  close  by  the  Duke,  ami  Otho  ofttimes 
bent  over  to  speak  with'  his  councillor.  But  Ysolinde 
looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  nor  yet  spoke  to  any, 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  shining  blade  of  the  Red 
Axe  in  my  hand. 

Then  as  these  fine  folk  stood  waiting  and  gloating 
among  the  festoons  of  their  balcony,  the  devil  or  God  (I 
know  which,  hut  I will  not  say,  lest  I be  thought  a blas- 
phemer) put  an  intent  into  my  heart.  I looked  at  the 
edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  I looked  at  the  barrier  of  the 
enclosure.  They  were  of  the  same  height,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  1 it  tic  more  than  six  Icet. 

1 examined  them  again,  and  yet  more  intently.  I saw 
the  steely  smile  on  Duke  Otho’s  face.  Already'  he  was 
tasting  the  double  sweetness  of  his  revenge. 

“ Wait,”  I said  within  my  heart  ns  I also  smiled  a little 
— “wait,  Otho,  Duke  of  the  Wolfmark.  Wait  till  this 
bright  edge  is  sullied  with  my  sweet  love’s  blood.  And 
then — then  will  1 leap  upon  you,  and  the  Red  Axe  shall 
crash  deep  into  the  brain  that  hatched  and  fostered  this 
hellish  intent.  And  by  the  gentle  heart  of  her  who  is 
about  to  die,  so  also  will  I serve  Gerard,  the  lawyer,  and 
Ysolinde,  his  daughter,  for  their  treachery  against  the  in- 
nocent. Tlieii,  amid  the  flash  of  steel  and  the  heady 
whirl  of  battle,  shall  Hugo  Gottfried  he  content  to  die!” 
It  would  take  more  than  one  stroke  to  dull  that  which  my 
father  had  sharpened.  And  I lifted  up  the  Red  Axe  and 
felt  the  edge  with  my  thumb.  It  was  razor  keen. 

But  the  action  was  observed,  and  taken  as  a proof  of 
callousuess.  And  then  what  a yell  of  hale  surged  up 
around  me!  I could  have  taken  those  burghers  of  Thorn 
to  my  heart.  And  I thought  if  only  our  Karl  would 
come.  Alas!  it  was  a full  day  too  soon;  fori  felt  sure 
that  these  burghers  would  proclaim  him  at  the  gates,  nnd 
that,  the  house  of  Otho  and  Casimir,  the  brood  of  the 
Wolff,  would,  like  the  shadow  of  the  raven  as  it  flits  in 
the  sunshine,  pass  away.  For  by  that  time  there  would 
be  no  Otho.  They  would  find  him  low  enough,  with  an 
axe  cleft  in  his  head. 

When  the  sun’s  light  tipped  t he  eastern  clouds  with 
rose,  the  Black  Hussars  came  riding  forth.  The  guards 
and  matchlock  men  lined  the  way  from  the  castle  gates. 
They  blew  up  their  matches  to  he  ready.  Suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  armed  throng  there  appeared  a radiant 
figure  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  castle  from  the  Hall 
of  Judgment. 

The  people  threw  tlicmselves  wildly  in  that  direction. 
The  dark  lines  of  the  guard  reeled  and  wavered.  There 
was  the  sharp  click  as  the  pikes  engaged.  The  shouts  of 
the  captains  of  the  matchlock  men  were  heard.  But  the 
trained  bands  stood  fast,  and  t lie  rush  was  stayed.  Then 
came  our  Helene  down  towards  me,  walking  delicately, 
yet  proudly  erect  as  a young  tree.  She  was  clad  all  in 
white,  and  her  hair  was  plaited  high  upon  her  head,  so 
that  the  shape  of  her  neck  was  clearly  seen. 

And  I who  stood  there  with  the  axe  in  my  hand  seemed 
to  have  a thousand  years  to  think  all  these  tilings,  and 
even  to  mark  ti.e  pattern  upon  her  dress.  I saw  her  come 
nearer  and  nearer  lo  me.  Yet  feeling  was  dead  within 
me.  1 seemed  to  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep  again.  And 
when  at  last.  I awoke,  there  came  a strange  feeling  to  me. 
It  was  my  wedding-day,  and  my  bride  was  coming  to  me, 
lily  pure,  clad  in  whiteness. 

Then  at  the  fnot  of  the  scaffold  there  came  one  forth 
from  the  ranks,  a captain  of  the  Duke's  guard,  and  with 
honor  and  respect  offered  Helene  his  arm. 

She  declined  it  with  a proud  smile,  and  all  that  were 
near  could  hear  her  clear  voice  say:  “I  thank  you,  sir;  I 
need  no  help.  I am  strong  enough  to  walk  thus  far.” 

And  she  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  as  though 
they  had  been  those  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Plassen- 
burg. 

But  when  she  saw  me  standing  in  my  habit  of  red  from 
head  to  heel,  she  seemed  a little  taken  aback.  Quickly, 
however,  she  came  forward  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
looking  up  at  me  with  the  love-light  making  her  eyes 
glorious. 

“ Hugo,”  she  said,  “I  am  glad  yrtu  are  here — glad  that, 
I am  to  die  by  no  less  loving  hand.  That  will  be  sweeter 
than  to  live  with  any  other.  And,  indeed,  I deserve  so 
much,  for  I have  not  known  much  joy  in  my  life,  save  in 
the  old  days  that  of  being  your  Little  Playmate.” 

Then  there  came  a stern  voice  from  the  "enclosure, 

“ Execution!  r of  the  Mark,  do  your  duty 

It  was  the  voice  of  Master  Gerard. 

And  then  I looked  over  and  saw  Gerard  von  Sturm 
standing  n little  in  front,  with  his  daughter’s  wrist  held 
tightly  in  his  hand  as  though  he  would  drag  her  back. 
With  that  a loathing  came  over  me,  for  I said  within  me, 
“Is  the  woman  so  anxious  for  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
whom  she  has  hounded  to  death  that  she  would  intrude 
on  the  scaffold  itself?" 

Then  I remembered  the  duty  of  the  Justicers,  ere  the 
sentence  was  carried  out,  to  recite  the  crimes  of  the  con- 
demned 

So  I cried  aloud,  even  as  I had  heard  my  father  do: 

“The  crimes  of  Helene,  Princess  of  Plassenhurg,  sole 
daughter  of  Dietrich,  lately  Prince  thereof — guilty  of  no 
evil  save  that  she  has  been  the  saviour  of  this  people  of 
Thorn,  and  their  deliverer  in  time  of  pestilence!" 

The  people  hushed  themselves  with  astonishment  at 
my  words,  and  then  a cry  went  up. 

“The  Red  Axe  speaks  true  — she  is  innocent  -inno- 
cent!" 

But  the  stern  voice  of  Gerard  von  Sturm  came  again, 

“ Executioner  of  the  Wolf  murk,  do  your  duty.'" 

Scarce  knowing  what  1 did,  1 went  on  with  my  formal 
accusation. 

“ Helene,  Princess  of  Plassenhurg.  who  is  about  lo  die, 
is  also  guilty  of  loving  me.  lingo  Gottfried,  son  of  Gott- 
fried Gottfried,  and  of  none  oilier  crime.  For  this  the 
Duke  has  decreed  that  she  should  die.  It  is  her  own  will 
that  site  should  die  by  my  hand.” 

Helene  came  forward  and  put  her  hand  m mine  in  token 
that  I spoke  truly,  and  there  fell  a great  silence  across  the 
people.  I saw  the  Ladv  Ysolinde  straining  at  her  father’s 
hand,  like  a dog  in  a leash  when  the  quarry  rises. 


Then  my  love  kissed  me  once,  ns  though  she  had  been 
saying  good  night  in  the  Red  Tower,  simply  and  sweetly 
like  a child,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  the  block  as  on 
the  white  pillow  of  her  own  tied. 

“ Qod  do  so,  and  more  also,  to  them  on  whose  head  is  the 
innocent  blood  of  my  love  and  my  wife." 

The  words  burst  from  me  rather  than  were  uttered. 

I raised  the  blade. 

But  ere  the  Real  Axe  could  fall  there  rose  a wild  scream 
from  the  Duke’s  enclosure.  Some  one  cried:  “Let  me 
go!  He  lias  said  it!  He  lias  said  it!  I will  not  be  silent 
any  longer.”  It  was  the  Lady  Y'solinde  who  had  broken 
from  her  father’s  hand. 

“The  girl  is  his  wift\”she  went  on.  “ He  has  claimed 
her — according  to  the  laws  of  the  Wolfmnik  that  cannot 
be  broken,  he  has  called  her  his  wife.  It  is  the  Execu- 
tioner’s right.  One  woman  lie  can  claim  as  his  during 
his  term  of  office  — one  only,  nnd  for  his  Avifc.  Duke 
Otho,  I call  upon  you  to  allow  it.  Chancellor  Tcxel,  1 
call  upon  you  to  rend  the  law.  I have  it  here  in  my 
hand.  Read!  Read!  1 will  sate  my  soul ! I trill  save  my 
soul!" 

And  the  Lady  Ysolinde,  sobbing  and  laughing  at  once, 
lmd  overleaped  the  light  barrier,  and  was  thrusting  a 
parchment  with  a seal  into  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
Michael  Texel. 

“She  is  mad.  Let  the  justice  of  the  realm  be  done!" 
cried  again  the  voice  of  Master  Gerard. 

And  I think  the  Duke  would  have  ordered  it  lo  be  so. 
But  there  arose  not  only  a roar  from  the  people,  but,  what 
Otho  minded  far  more,  an  ominous  murmur  among  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  nnd  from  the  men-at-arms. 

“The  law!  The  law!  Read  us  the  law!” 

And  even  Otho  dare  not  trifle  with  the  will  of  the  free 
companions  of  the  Mark.  For  in  all  l lie  realm  they  were 
now  his  only  supporiers.  Helene  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  stood,  pule  of  face  but  erect,  resting,  as  was  her  wont, 
one  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

Then  Michael  Texel  read  the  scroll  aloud. 

“ It  is  the  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Hereditary  Exe- 
ci 1 1 inner  of  the  Mark,  being  of  the  family  of  Gottfried — a 
privilege  not  to  be  abrogated  nor  alienated— that  during 
the  term  of  office  of  each,  he  may  claim,  not  as  a boon, 
but  as  a right,  the  life  of  one  man  for  a bond-servant,  or 
the  life  of  one  woman  for  a Avife.  Tims,  by  order  of  the 
States’  Council,  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  Gottfrieds  for- 
ever, it  has  been  proclaimed!” 

As  Michael  Texel  went  on,  I saw  the  countenances  of 
the  Duke  and  the  lawyer  change.  I knew  that  salvation 
had  come  to  us  like  lightning  from  a clear  sky,  and  I 
hastened  to  demand  the  right  which  avhs  mine. 

So  soon  as  he  had  finished  I shouted,  with  all  my  power, 

“ 1 claim  Helene  to  be  my  wife!” 

Then  went  up  such  an  acclaim  from  the  people  as  never 
had  been  heard  in  the  ancient  city.  Even  the  gentlemen 
in  the  enclosure  threw  their  lints  in  the  air.  The  soldiers 
put  their  helmets  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  the 
captains  waved  their  colors  ns  at  a victory.  The  thunder 
of  the  cheering  roused  the  rooks  and  jackdaws  from  the 
towers  of  Thorn  and  the  bastions  of  the  Wolfsberg  till 
they  went  drifting  in  a black  cloud  clamorous  over  the 
citv. 

i’hcn  Helene  put  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  before 
all  the  people  we  plighted  our  troth. 

“The  Bishop — the  Bishop  Peter!”  cried  the  people. 

And,  leaping  upon  an  officer’s  horse,  a messenger  rode 
post-haste  to  the  palace,  the  crowd  making  way  for  him. 
Duke  Otho  disappeared  through  a private  door,  for  the 
tiling  was  ovcr-s'.roug  even  for  him.  He  knew  his  weak- 
ness too  Avell  to  wnr  with  the  privileges  of  the  Wolf- 
mark. 

Rulers  stronger  than  he  had  been  broken  in  doing  bat- 
tle, against  ancient  rights  and  amenities.  Besides,  the 
nobility  were  afraid  of  their  own  perquisites  if  one  of  so 
ancient  a charter  as  that  of  the  Hereditary  Justiccr  were 
refused. 

Then  from  the  palace  came  the  Bishop,  with  due  and 
decorous  attendance  of  crosier  and  solemn  procession. 
And  there,  amid  the  turmoil  of  joy  and  the  ringing  of 
every  bell  in  the  city,  we,  that  had  gone  out  to  he  togeth- 
er in  death,  were  joined  in  the  bonds  of  youth  and  life. 

But  the  Lady  Ysolinde  saw  not.  heard  not.  For  they 
had  carried  her  out  white  and  still  from  the  place  Avher’e 
she  had  falleu  fainting  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

[TO  HK  CONTINUED.] 


CHICKAMAUGA. 

Late  one  afternoon  recently  two  stahvart  soldiers 
bore  an  iron  safe  to  the  headquarters  that  are  comfort- 
ably fanned  by  every  grateful  breeze  that  rustles  the 
leaves  on  Lytles  Hill.  The  box  Avns  honored  Avith  an 
escort  of  two  armed  guards,  avIio  staid  conveniently  near 
while  the  paymaster  raised  the  fid  and  took  out  packages 
of  a delicious  green  in  color,  decorated  with  patriotic 
scenes,  and  eloquent  Avith  promises  to  pay.  and  with  nu- 
merals, from  the  cheerful  1 to  the  exhilarating  50.  It  was 
the  box  of  Pandora  — if  money  be  the  root  of  all  evil; 
nnd  surely  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  took  no  swifter 
wing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  from  one  box  than  this 
essence  of  evil  took  from  the  other  when  the  fid  of  each 
Avas  raised.  To  officers'  wives — lonely  women  at  lonely 
posts — those  bills  fluttered;  to  the  army  girl  at  school, 
just  now  a heroine  doubtless  among  her  schoolmates; 
to  the  old  father,  the  widowed  mother,  the  young  sister, 
the  children  of  the  plain  soldier.  And  the  local  shower 
from  the  gay,  the  reckless,  the  unregenerate,  avhs  as  a 
shower  of  leaves  after  a killing  frost  and  a hard  ruin. 
Ever  good-humored,  ever  generous,  ever  mellow,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  army;  but  a rich  warmth  avus  in  the  atmos- 
phere next  day  that  did  not  come  from  the  sun.  except 
indirectly,  and  through  the  skin  of  a grape  or  the  heard  of 
corn.  The  best  that  was  in  town  avms  far  from  being  any 
too  good  for  the  open-handed  sons  of  Uncle  Sam.  A 
black  warrior  took  up  a ragged  little  compatriot  from  the 
street  Avith  one  liana,  put  him  on  a stool  in  a clothing- 
store,  and  scut  him  home  arrayed  like  a dusky  son  of 
Solomon.  A young  lieutenant  passing  into  a restaurant 
hailed  in  front  of  a discharged  soldier,  miserable  and 
hungry -looking. 

“I'll  mutch  you  for  a dollar,”  said  the  officer. 

The  soldier  smiled  miserably,  put  his  fingers  median 
ically  into  his  Avaistcoal  pocket,  fell  something,  and  smiled 
again  with  much  good  cheer. 
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“All  right,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  shut 
hand  and  opening  it.  In  his  palm  lay  a 
broken  match. 

“ Won!"  was  the  officer’s  cry,  and  the  coin 
rang  on  the  counter;  and  the  soldier  took 
martial  tread  for  the  bar  and  “set  ’em  up” 
like  a king.  Everywhere  soldiers  plied  knife 
and  fork  on  shad  and  tenderloin,  or  said 
“ [low !"  joyously  with  comrade  and  civilian, 
and  swaggered  the  streets,  and  kept  shooting- 
gallery  and  bar-room  merry  until  a late 
hour,  all  jolly,  but  all  singularly  well-be- 
haved. 

At  Chickantauga  sundry  ingenious  changes 
were  rung  on  the  work-a-day  routine  of  camp 
life,  for  the  soldier  is  as  little  of  a “paper  i 
sport.”  in  peace  as  he  is  in  war.  Bottles  : 
popped  and  gurgled  at  the  canteens,  and  in 
the  groves  round  about  there  were  some  sly  i 
throwing  of  craps  and  playing  of  poker  and 
chuck  a-luck,  and  that  winsome  game  of  the 
West,  “Rush  Reuben.” 

In  front  of  the  post-office  hung  a sign: 

“ Rubber  boots  for  sale.” 

A jolly  trooper  slopped  before  it,  ran  his 
rolling  eyes  over  it  once,  looked  at  the  dust 
about  him,  and  smiled. 

“ Hie — tlmsh  joke!” 

He  rend  it  again  and  laughed  softly  to 
himself  and  beckoned  to  a comrade.  The 
comrade  came,  and  the  trooper  stirred  up  the 
dust  with  his  foot;  and  the  dust  was  three 
inches  deep.  Then  lie  pointed  to  the  sign, 
but  this  time  he  did  not  laugh. 

“Thash  insult!"  he  said,  solemnly,  and 
began  pulling  his  pistol. 

The  other  pulled  too,  saying,  sympatheti- 
cally, “ Yesh,  thash  insult  th — army — whole  ! 
army!” 

Several  others  ran  up  as  they  levelled  their 
guns,  and  in  a minute  a tire  by  platoons  was 
making  a sievt^of  that  unlucky  sign. 

In  spile  of  incidents  of  this  kind,  which 
lauded  some  of  the  rioters  in  the  guard- 
house, nobody  was  hurt,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  body  of  civilians,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  have  been  better  be- 
haved. 

Early  next  morning  a little  bod\r  of  men 
in  queer -looking  uniforms  climbed  rather 
heavily  from  the  train  and  started  on  a 
march  through  the  camp.  They  were  old 
boys,  and  they  went  rather  slowly,  but  they 
stepped  jauntily,  and  in  their  natty  old-fash- 
ioned caps  and  old  jackets,  pointed  into  a V 
shape  behind,  they  looked  jaunty  in  spite  of 
their  years.  Not  a soldier  but  paused  to  look 
at  these  men  in  gray,  who  marched  thus 
proudly  through  such  a stronghold  of  blue 
and  were  not  ashamed.  And  nobody  smiled 
or  laughed  or  joked  one  with  the  other,  for 
all  knew  that  they  were  old  Confederates  in 
butternut,  and  once  fighting -men  indeed. 
All  knew  that  these  men  had  fought  battles 
that  made  scouts  and  Indian  skirmishes  and 
city  riots,  and  perhaps  any  battles  that  are  to 
be  seen  with  Spain,  but  play  by  contrast 
for  the  “ tin  soldiers”  upon  whom  the  regu- 
lar smiles  with  such  mild  contempt;  that 
this  thin  column  had  seen  twice  the  full 
muster  of  7000  strong  camping  there  melt 
away  on  that  same  field  in  a single  day. 
Your  true  fighter,  the  world  over,  to  the  true 
fighter  doffs  his  hat,  ami  the  little  remnant 
of  men  in  gray,  a remnant  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  strong,  marched  through  an 
atmosphere  of  profound  respect,  and  on 
through  a mist  of  memories  to  that  Calvary 
of  the  battle-field,  the  rocky  little  hill  where 
the  Virginian  Thomas—"  the  Rock  of  Cliick- 
amauga  ” — stood  against  seventeen  fierce  as- 
saults of  hill-swarming  demons  in  butternut, 
whose  desperate  valor  has  no  parallel  since 
history  began  the  record  of  the  battles  of 
the  earth,  unless  it.  then  and  there  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
brothers  in  name  ami  race  whose  lives  they 
sought  that  day.  They  were  bound  to  a 
patriotic  love-feast  with  old  enemies  in  blue, 
these  men  in  gray,  and  they  held  it  near 
Snodgrass  Hill,  where  stand  four  monuments 
with  four  bronze  figures  to  represent  the 
three  branches  of  the  service,  which  Tennes 
see  has  erected  to  her  sons  who  fought  on 
either  side  at  Chickantauga. 

One  only  of  the  figures  is  a Federal,  for 
the  Federals  constituted  but  one-fourth  the 
Tennessee  troops  who  fought  that  day. 

“If  tlie  combatants  had  not  already  learned 
it.”  said  ex-Govenior  Porter,  when  he  turned 
over  the  monuments  to  the  United  States, 
“they  learned  on  this  field  that  educated 
Americans  of  every  section  of  the  Federal 
Union  were  alike  brave  in  action,  and  that 
advantages  won  by  either  side  resulted  from 
the  character  of  its  leadership. 

“ Twenty-one  commanding  officers  of  Ten- 
nessee regiments  conspicuous  on  this  field 
fell  within  a year  in  the  forefront  of  battle. 
Not  many  States  can  show  such  a roll  of 
honor;  no  State  can  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
many  distinguished  sons.” 

“ While  granting  to  the  soldiers  of  both 
armies  a sincere  desire  to  do  right  as  each 
could  see  the  right.”  said  a Federal  general 
of  Nashville,  “ yet.  speaking  from  a Federal 
stand  point,  the  friends  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  East  Tennessee 
chose  to  cast  her  best  strength  to  aid  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  union  of  the 
States.” 

“ Other  wars  may  come  and  go,”  wrote  an 
ex- Con  federate  Senator,  who  could  not  be 
present.  “ but  they  can  never  erase  from  the 
page  of  history  nor  from  the  memory  of  the 
people  the  brief,  brilliant,  and  eventful  ca- 
reer of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  can 
never  remove  from  the  cluster  rffTlSgs  that 
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belong  to  history  our  modest  little  ensign 
with  its  stars  and  bars  hovering  beneath  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew.  . . . We  still  dwell  with 
rapture  on  the  victories  won  beneath  its 
folds,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a third  of  a century,  we  take  the 
greatest  pride  in  perpetuating  in  bronze  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
which  it  was  the  emblem." 

And  the  poet  said : 

O vnlorons  Blue  . . . 

O glorions  Gray  . . . 

....  the  message  yon  left  through  the  land  has  sped 
From  this  marbled  Held  to  the  heart  of  man. 

Let  the  past  l>e  past  and  the  ilead  be  dead — 

Now  and  forever  American  ! 

And  so  said  one  of  Forrest’s  cavalrymen 
at  the  “camp  fire,”  at  the  Auditorium  in 
town  that  night.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line 
was  somewhere  off  Key  West  now,  he  de- 
clared, and  Lee  and  Wheeler  were  going 
down  to  push  it  even  further  south. 

Meanwhile  the  regulars  were  breaking 
camp  for  the  hot  sands  of  Tampa,  and  that 
night  bugles  blew  lonely  taps  to  the  chnfiug 
soldiers  left  behind.  Joiin  Fox,  Jr. 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  '*59. ) 

TiW Inestlay.  June  1. — The  Monitor  Monad- 
nock,  now  cruising  off  Puget  Sound,  is  to  be 
made  ready  for  service  at  Manila.  Orders 
to  this  effect  were  issued  to-day  to  her  com- 
manding officer  and  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  YTnrd. 

Rear-Admiral  Sampson  arrived  off  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  relieved  Commodore 
Schley  in  command  of  the  entire  American 
fleet  at  that  point.  The  united  squadrons 
comprise  about  sixteen  war-ships. 

A despatch  from  Madrid  says  that  the 
government,  to  secure  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  has  intrusted  the  Bank  of 
Spain  with  negotiations  for  a loan  of  1,000,- 
000,000  pesetas.  Grave  doubts  are  expressed 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  raise  the  loan. 

Thursday , June  2. — To-day’s  Treasury 
statement  of  government  income  and  ex- 
penditure for  May  shows  that  during  the 
mouth  just  ended  $9, 093,000  was  spent  on 
the  navy  and  $17,093,000  on  the  army.  Dur- 
ing April,  $12,557,000  was  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  navy  and  only  $6,223,000  on 
the  army. 

The  Ilouse  unanimously  passed  an  urgent 
deficiency  bill  appropriating  $17,845,000  for 
war  expenditures. 


Advicf.to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrha-a. 
-\AJv.  1 


FOOD  FOR  INFANTS. 

The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 
as  a baby  food  from  the  hour  of  birth,  stands 
without  a competitor,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
most  perfect  preparation  of  milk  for  the  use  of  in- 
fants.— (A  i/r.J 


Dr.  Siegekt’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— (AJv.\ 


Only  one  best— and  that.  Tiie  Original  Angostura 
Bitters—  Abboit’s.— L Adv. ) 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a jar.— [Adv.] 
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^Improved 

Boston 

Garter 

Easy  and 
Secure.  | 
Extra  Super  < 
Webs.r  ’ 
Finest  TlicKel 
Trimmings. 


(usnioNBurroN 

— CLASP  — 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
Cannot  Unfasten 
acci  dental  ly. 

■Ssk'V  Sample  PaiiT  x 
M&l  Silk5o-Cott^S*-  ^ 

George  Frost Go.,  Bosto^mass. 


Summer  IResorts 

LELAND’S  OCEAN  HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

i •lane  25.  Write  for  booklet. 

RREN  LEI.AND,  Jr.,  Manager. 
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Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  were  adopted  as  the  “ Standard 
for  quality”  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Department  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  used  exclusively  at  Annapolis,  and  on  all  U.  S. 
Naval  Vessels,  at  West  Point  and  the  principal  Army  Posts.  Their 
rich,  creamy,  healing  lather  has  made  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps 
Standard  of  the  World. 

Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  arc  sold  everywhere,  hit  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers’),  6 round  cakes,  ilb.,  ^octs.  Kxquisite  also  for  loilet. 
Williams’  Glycerated  Tar  Soap,  15  cents. 

THE  J.  B.  W1LLIAHS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

LONDON,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  161  Clarence  St. 
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^ Standard  Typewriter 
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Revea/s  how  perfectly  they  are 
equipped  for  encountering  every 
requirement  of  practical  users. 


WYCKOFF  SEAMANS 


327  BROADWAY  Nl 
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The  highest  degree  of 
refinement.— Wonder*  & 
fully  delicate  and  last-  $ 
Absolutely  true  5 
living  s 
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mg. 

odor  of  the 
flower.— Be  sure  to 
get  the  “ No.  4711.” 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  P 

MULHENS  & KROPFF  J 

NEW  YORK 


OKER’S  BITTERi 


muter  of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer, 
or  Druggist. 
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He  is  a Public  Benefactor  wuhTpu™  ‘.uSm. 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

Buttled  in  bond,  supplies  this  long-felt  want.  Sold  by 
ull  leudingdenlers.  Prescribed  by  all  leading  physicians. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

W.P.Squibb  & Co.  ^uSylnd., Distillers 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 
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CRUISING  ON  A TRANSPORT. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

Pout  Tampa,  Florida. 

It  is  early  morning,  yet  the  sun  is  well  up,  anti  Havana 
is  bathed  in  a bright  white  light,  and  the  mist  is  rising 
above  the  crowded  houses,  thick  and  heavy,  obscuring 
the  hills  behind  the  city.  We  are  very  close  in— I can 
plainly  see  the  embrasures  of  the  big  battery  under  the 
C’ulmhas, 

A curious-looking  craft  this  on  which  our  expedition  is 
embarked,  with  her  hull  painted  a brilliant  red.  her  upper 
works  and  huge  paddle-boxes  white,  and  the  old-fashion- 
ed “walking-beam”  seesawing  up  and  down.  Bales  of 
hay  covered  with  canvas  are  stacked  on  the  hurricane- 
deck;  huge  red  water-tanks  cumber  the  forecastle.  Prom 
below,  the  occasional  stamp  of  hoofs  and  the  braying  of 
mules  mingle  with  the  odor  of  the  stable  and  the  cliug-a- 
chug  chug  of  the  paddles,  a Gatling  gun  shoves  its  many 
barrels  over  the  rail  forward,  while  everywhere  about  the 
ship  the  soldiers  are  scattered,  leaning  over  the  rail  and 
gazing  towards  the  land,  as  hardy,  athletic,  fine  a lot  of 
lads  as  ever  shouldered  rifle. 

Our  ship  is  the  transport  Glume.  Close  alongside 
lies  the  “converted"  revenue  - cutter  Manning,  and  as, 
turning  our  bows  westward,  we  slowly  steam  away,  she 
follows  in  our  wake — a trim  little  ship,  very  busiuesslike 
in  appearance.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  laud 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents,  and  cases  of 
rifles  aud  cartridges,  clothing  and  supplies,  fill  the  holds, 
while  a number  of  mules  and  horses  stand  in  stalls  be- 
tweendecks.  Some  Cuban  officers,  with  their  asistente, 
or  camp  servant,  an  interpreter,  and  one  or  two  pilots, 
are  on  board,  and  to-day  we  hope  to  land  the  officers  for 
a mission  to  their  people.  As  we  proceed  slowly  along 
the  coast  we  gradually  creep  closer  aud  closer  to  the  land. 
The  houses  of  Havana  mass  into  one  shining  spot  astern, 
the  light  house  on  Mono  Castle  silhouettes  against  the 
horizon,  and  but  for  the  flickering  flashes  on  the  distaut 
hills,  where  the  heliographs  are  working,  the  whole  coast 
seems  deserted.  But  the  apparent  culm  on  shore  is  de- 
ceptive, and  watchful  eyes  are  following  every  move- 
ment of  the  lumbering  old  ship. 

Up  on  a hill,  where  some  buildings,  bluish  - white, 
show  through  the  trees,  a body  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
appears,  moving  out  from  behind  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  and  forming  in  a mass  near  some  great  trees  to 
the  left  of  the  buildings.  On  our  consort  the  crew  has 
gone  to  general  quarters;  the  men  are  grouped  around 
the  gnus,  aud  as  she  quietly  slips  up  to  a position  between 
our  ship  and  the  shore  her  batteries  open,  while  a wild 
cheer  breaks  out  from  the  soldiers  gathered  along  the  rails 
and  crowding  the  liurricane-deck  of  the  transport,  eager 
and  excited  at  this  their  first  sight  of  the  foe.  As 
the  smoke  drifts  away  not  a soul  is  in  sight  on  the  hill; 
the  Spaniards  have  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  from 
that  particular  point;  but  the  noise  of  the  cannonade 
has  seemingly  roused  the  whole  neighborhood  into  action. 
Slowly  we  move  past  Mariel,  opening  out  the  beautiful 
bay,  aud  looking  right  at  the  red-roofed  houses.  Our 
Cuban  friends  are  buckling  on  their  machetes  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  handling  the  Springfield  rifles  that  have  been 
issued  to  them  this  morning.  Their  saddles  ami  horse 
equipments  lie  ready  on  the  deck.  We  are  nearing  the 
point  where  we  hope  to  land  them.  Suddenly  we  see  a 
man,  waist-deep  in  the  grass,  running  swiftly  towards  the 
thick  brush  beyond,  and  almost  simultaneously  up  over 
the  crest  a number  of  horsemen  come  into  view  on  the 
road.  The  flash  of  steel  aud  the  color  of  uniforms  show 
the  new-comers  to  be  a body  of  Spanish  cavulry,  that  has 
no  doubt  been  following  us  all  the  way  from  Mariel. 
Then,  detaching  themselves  from  the  mass,  four  troopers 
ride  forward,  disappear  in  the  dense  jungle,  and  emerge 
in  a few  momeuts  directly  abreast  of  us  on  the  sauay 
beach. 

Putting  their  horses  into  a gentle  canter,  they  move 
along,  keeping  up  with  us,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
rifle-shots  from  a tug  I hat  has  been  accompanying  the 
ship  from  the  start.  Hiding  well  out  to  the  frout,  the 
leader  sits  astride  a handsome  gray  horse;  the  others  can- 
ter a few  yards  behind,  as  brave  and  reckless  a “set  of 
fours”  as  ever  delighted  the  eye  of  a cavalryman;  there 
is  more  thuu  one  expression  of  generous  admiration  gt 
the  intrepidity  of  our  enemies.  Where  a break  in  the 
shore  — a little  cove — stops  their  further  progress,  the 
8panish  troopers  rein  in,  and  after  watching  us  for  a few 
moments  longer,  the  horses’  heads  are  turned  inland,  aud, 
with  a parting  defiant  fist-shake  from  the  man  on  the  gray 
horse,  all  four  riders  are  swallowed  up  in  the  dense  under- 

frowth.  There  is  no  use  to  attempt  a landing  here. 

Ivery  now  and  then  the  distant  prult  of  a volley  from 
the  shore  warns  us  that  the  bush  is  swarming  with  the 
enemy;  but  the  smokeless  powder  of  their  Mausers  gives 
us  no  clew  to  the  exact  location  of  the  firing,  and  we 
gradually  draw  out  without  replying. 

It  is  well  on  in  the  afternoon  us  we  near  the  entrance 
to  Cabafias  Bay  and  it  is  decided  to  attempt  a landing  on 
Arbolitos,  the  point  on  the  western  side.  SoundiDg  con- 
stantly. the  big  red  hulk  of  our  ship  creeps  closer  and 
closer  in  towards  the  reef.  With  a roar  of  chain  and  up- 
ward splash  of  spray  the  anchor  lakes  the  ground,  aud  we 
swing  slowly  abreast  the  beach — in  sea  parlance,  “close 
enough  to  shy  a biscuit  on  shore.”  The  gunboat,  with 
gentle,  easy  dip  and  roll,  lies  just  oil  our  quarter;  a little 
further  out  lo  sea  the  graceful  lines  of  a diminutive  cruiser, 
the  United  States  gunboat  Wasp,  show  up  in  a gray  mass 
on  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  sea.  Of  course  the  Game 
is  short-handed — who  ever  knew  of  a hired  transport  that 
wasn’t?  — and  it  takes  some  time  to  lower  the  boats. 
Amid  some  confusion,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  one  aboard 
experienced  in  such  matters  to  direct  their  movements, 
two  of  the  boats  are  filled  and  manned  by  the  soldiers,  the 
boat  first  “shoved  off”  moving  up  the  reef,  as  if  seeking 
an  opening,  the  second  pulling  direct  for  the  shore.  As  it 
nears  the  reef  the  swell  begins  to  lift  it,  sending  it  in  quick- 
succeeding  leaps  rapidly  forward,  until  in  a burst  and 
smother  of  foam  it  plunges  right  into  the  surf,  almost  dis- 
appearing from  view.  For  a moment  we  on  the  ship  hold 
our  breath  in  anxious  expectation;  then,  as  we  see  one 
blue-clad  form  after  the  other  boldly  plunge  overboard 
and  rush  through  the  water,  stumbling,  falling  full  length, 
picking  themselves  up  again,  in  eager  emulation  to  reach 
the  land,  while  others  grab  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  on 


either  side,  and  shoving  it  along  between  them,  carry  it 
bodily  up  on  the  strand,  an  enthusiastic  shout  bursts  out, 
as  cheer  on  cheer  goes  up  for  the  first  American  soldiers 
to  set  foot  op  Cuban  soil. 

Meanwhile  the  first  boat  seems  to  be  hard  and  fast  on 
the  reef,  teetering  up  aud  down  in  the  swell  like  the  G-us- 
t)ie‘n  walking-beam;  but  the  fine  athletic  fellows  are  out  of 
lrer  in  a jiffy,  and  soon,  strung  out  in  long  skirmish-line 
on  the  beach  alongside  their  comrades,  move  forward  into 
the  bush.  The  Cubans  are  quickly  landed,  uml  ihe  task 
of  selling  the  horses  ashore  begins.  The  gieat  port,  open- 
ing at  the  side  from  Ihe  deck  where  the  stalls  are  placed, 
is  swung  wide,  a line  made  fast  to  Ihe  halter  of  the  horse 
is  passed  to  men  in  a small  boat  alongside,  and  ihe  star! led 
animal  is  pushed  aud  driven  to  the  opening,  until  with  u 
desperate  leap  he  plunges  into  the  water.  Guided  by  the 
mau  in  the  stern,  while  his  companion  beads  the  boat  for 
the  shore,  the  horse,  snorting  in  alarm,  but  swimming 
easily,  reaches  the  reef,  and  finding  foothold,  scrambles 
through  the  surf,  making  for  the  shore,  where  he  is  soon 
standing  tethered  to  a tree,  and  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  his  experience.  The  second  horse  gives  less  trouble; 
or  perhaps  the  men  who  are  taking  him  ashore  have  ben- 
efited by  the  experience  of  the  first  landing;  and  now  the 
third  nnimal  is  well  on  his  way  towards  the  beach.  On 
the  hurricane-deck  of  the  ship,  lined  up  under  cover  of 
the  hay-bales,  the  men  who  form  the  covering  parly  have 
been  watching  the  proceedings  with  anxious  interest. 
Suddenly  some  way  up  the  beach,  right  on  the  edge  of 
the  brush,  we  see  something  moving.  Two  or  three  blue 
figures  emerge  partly,  and  arc  miming  forward,  arms 
at  a trail;  one  drops  on  knee;  with  quick,  jerky  move- 
ment up  goes  rifle  to  shoulder,  and  we  sec  the  flash 
of  the  discharge.  “By  God,  they’re  attacked!”  speaks 
a voice  at  my  side,  and  simultaneously  the  air  ubout 
us  is  filled  with  a whirring,  humming  sound,  followed 
by  a distant  paltering  Doise,  like  fire-crackers  on  Inde- 
pendence day.  Zip!  1mm!  buzz!  the  angry  bullets  come 
flying,  and  a ihiu  blue  haze  floats  over  the  brush  just  be- 
yond where  one  of  the  boats  has  been  hauled  up  on  the 
shore.  “ Ten  shun!”  The  hardy  figures  behind  the  hay- 
bales  become  rigid.  “With  magazines,  load!”  A mo- 
mentary rattling  and  clicking  of  steel  on  steel.  “Aim 
just  to  the  right  of  the  boat  on  the  shore!  Steady!  Fire!” 
and  like  the  discharge  of  a single  piece  the  volley  hits 
back  at  the  attacking  enemy.  Again  and  again,  quietly 
and  as  on  drill,  the  men  respond  to  the  orders.  The  fire 
on  shore  rolls  here  and  there,  now  falling,  now  rising 
again,  slacking  finally  to  a few  scattering  shots,  then  dy- 
ing away.  The  enemy’s  attack  is  repulsed,  and  he  has 
retired,  leaving  behind  him  the  bodies  of  an  officer  and 
two  soldiers, victims  of  the  first  encounter  between  Amer- 
ican aud  Spanish  soldiers  on  Cuban  shores.  But,  victori- 
ous os  are  our  men  for  the  time  being,  their  position  on 
shore  is  exceedingly  precarious.  Our  morning’s  work 
has  shown  us  that  the  country  is  swarming  with  Spanish 
soldiery.  Cabanas  is  not  far  distant,  the  enemy  knows 
our  force,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  can  confront 
us  in  overwhelming  numbers.  We  must  try  to  make  the 
woods  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  so  word  is  sent  to  our 
friends  of  the  gunboats  with  request  to  shell  and  drive 
him  away,  while  dispositions  arc  made  to  rc-embark. 

It  is  a pretty  sight  lo  witness  as  the  two  gunboats  move 
slowly  broadside  to  the  beach.  Their  fire  sweeps  the  en- 
tire length  -'f  the  jungle,  and  the  boom  of  the  guns,  the 
whir  of  the  projectiles,  and  the  sharp  burst  of  the  shells 
as  they  plunge  in  among  the  trees  mingle  in  one  contin- 
uous roar,  and  are  added  to  by  the  rumble  of  the  storm 
over  the  land  yonder.  Time  presses,  the  afternoon  is 
waning,  the  tide  is  falling,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  strikes 
heavier  and  heavier  on  the  ear.-  Lieutenaul-Colouel  Dorst, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  expedition— his  boat  upset 
on  landing,  casting  him  and  all  its  occupants  into  the  sea — 
stands  with  the  Cubans  by  the  trees  where  the  horses 
are. 

Word  had  been  brought  off  to  the  ship  that  our  allies, 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  hesitated  to  carry 
out  the  mission  for  which  they  had  been  put  ashore; 
but  now  we  see  them  saddling  the  horses,  and  soon  they 
mount  and  ride  off  up  the  shore,  picturesque  figures  in 
their  wide-brimmed  hats  and  loose  cotton  garments.  Our 
men  have  gone  forward  into  the  bush  again,  ready  to  re- 
pel the  enemy  should  he  renew  the  attack,  but  now  the 
bugle  sounds  the  recall,  and  we  see  them  emerging  from 
the  trees  and  gathering  in  squads  on  the  beach.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  difficult  to  re-embark  even  than  it  was  to 
land.  The  boats  have  to  be  shoved  out  to  the  reef,  where 
the  water  deepens  abruptly,  and  the  surf  is  angry  and 
growing  more  violent  every  moment  as  the  swells  run  in 
from  the  open  sea.  The  men  wade  into  the  water,  push- 
ing the  boat  before  them,  until  the  reef  is  reached,  and 
scramble  in;  some,  up  to  their  necks  in  the  water,  throw 
their  rifles  into  the  boat,  and  clinging  to  the  gunwales  as 
the  light  craft  is  driven  out  over  the  swells,  are  dragged 
in  by  their  comrades.  A boat  from  the  Manning,  as 
close  in  to  the  reef  as  it  can  get,  lies  on  its  oars  waiting  to 
take  Dorst  off,  and  I own  to  a grateful  feeling  of  relief 
when,  after  struggling  neck-deep  through  the  surf,  I see 
him  safe  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  Manning's  boat,  the  last 
to  leave  the  shore. 

Our  good  ship  Game  seems  to  like  Havana.  Here  she 
is  again,  her  red  hull  bobbing  up  serenely  in  the  morning 
light,  her  white  upper  works  shining,  and  her  old  walk- 
ing dream  swinging  up  and  down, as  if  wigwagging  morn- 
ing greetings  to  our  old  friends  in  Morro.  Here  we  go, 
lumbering  down  the  coast  again  in  the  same  easy,  friendly 
way  as  yesierday,  with  our  guard  and  escort  Manning 
steaming  sociably  along  in  company,  and  our  little  friend 
Wra*/>  buzzing  along  off  our  bow. 

“ Something  done  drap  in  de  watali  ovah  dere,  snh,”  says 
one  of  the  negro  cabin-boys  to  me,  as  I pass  out  of  the 
cabin  on  my  way  to  the  upper  deck,  and  looking  towards 
the  shore  away  off  yonder  on  the  hill  side,  where  long 
rows  of  palms  arc  standing,  I see  a little  blue  cloud  melt- 
ing away  against,  the  brown  background.  A flash,  an- 
other cloud  of  smoke  pulling  out  in  a round  cottony  sort 
of  cloud,  und  something  else  “done  drap  in  dc  watali,” 
just,  astern,  so  close  this  lime  as  to  send  the  spray  show- 
ering high  up  over  the  rails,  and  I am  not  long  in  getting 
out  and  up  on  the  deck  above.  Just  off  our  bow  on  the 
shore,  half  hidden  in  the  thick  of  the  underbrush,  a cir- 
cular gray-white  tower  gleams  in  the  sunlight;  just  be- 
yond there  is  a gentle  rise  in  the  ground,  and  up  from 
over  the  bushes  there  another  cloud  bursts  out,  aud 


swish-wish-wish  a shot  passes  over  us.  Look  at  the 
Manning  jump  forward,  gallantly  interposing  her  slen- 
der gray  shape  between  the  Games  old  red  hulk  and 
the  shore,  while  there  comes  graceful  little  Wasp  right 
up  across  our  bow,  bristling  with  stings,  aud  humming 
away  to  a merry  tune  as  her  very  first  shot,  straight  and 
true,  strikes  in  the  very  midst  of  the  battery  on  the  hill- 
side. Another  and  another,  right  home  she  drives  them, 
and  the  Spanish  guns  up  there  sjieak  no  more.  Turn 
about,  Game,  old  girl!  there’s  no  room  for  you  here.  The 
Spunish  welcome  is  loo  full  of  passionate  fervor  for  your 
brittle  old  sides;  so  steam  away,  and  watch  the  gallant 
little  fighters  from  a safer  point  of  view.  Your  call  has 
been  close  enough  for  the  lime  being.  Lieutenant  Ward 
lingers  awhile,  with  the  Wasp  flirting  about  and  just  pray- 
ing for  another  chance,  hut  courteously  refraining  from 
joining  in  the  conversation  the  other  gunboat  is  having 
with  the  gentlemen  behind  the  tower.  The  Manning  is 
banging  away  at  a great  rale  over  there  ; we  can  see  the 
water  splash  around  her,  and  a villanous  crack  and  puff 
of  smoke  right  under  her  bows  show  that  her  opponents 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  up  their  share  of  the  con- 
versation. The  little  guuboat,  true  to  her  sex,  however, 
has  the  last  word,  and.  soon  all  is  silent  along  the  shore; 
but  it  is  rather  a battered  and  discouraged  looking  tower 
that  she  leaves  behind  her  on  the  point  there. 

The  jig  is  up  for  this  part  of  the  coast,  so  far  ns  you  are 
concerned,  Gussie — at  any  rate,  for  the  present.  You  will 
make  another  attempt  to-night;  for  Dorst,  as  brave  a cav- 
alryman as  ever  threw  leg  over  horse,  is  loath  to  give  up; 
but  everywhere,  by  night  or  day,  you  will  find  our  Span- 
ish friends  alert  and  watchful,  anil  the  game,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  isn’t  worth  the  caudle.  All  I can  do 
is  heartily  to  wish  you  better  luck  next  time. 

It.  F.  ZOGBAUM. 


WITH  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON’S  FLEET. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  “ Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

Dkbi’atoh-Boat  “Kanapaha,"  May  SI  to  2$,  1898. 

From  Havana  eastward  to  the  Bahama  Chauuel,  from 
Cuba  on  the  south  to  the  Bahama  Islands  on  the  north 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sampson  has  scoured  the  waters  since 
Monday  last,  looking  in  vain  for  a sail  or  sign  of  smoke 
that  would  indicate  an  enemy’s  vessel.  Nothing  but  silent 
sea  and  sky,  nothing  but  torrid  sun  or  tropic  rain-storm, 
to  mark  the  days;  the  nights  set  with  brilliant  stars,  from 
the  great  Dipper  dear  to  Northern  eyes  to  the  fair  South- 
ern Cross  hanging  low  over  the  dim  coast-line. 

Monday  morning,  iu  the  mist  aud  rain,  rolling  on  the 
tumbling  waters,  the  flag-ship  gathered  about  her,  like 
a hen  her  chickens,  the  scattered  cruisers,  the  big  Indiana 
alone  unmoved  by  the  noisy  seas,  the  Mayflower,  A n tut po- 
ll's, Newjtorf,  Mathias,  and  the  torpedo-boats  Foote  and 
Rodgers,  and  started  off  to  the  eastward.  We  knew  that 
Schley’s  fleet  had  gone  to  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
aud  from  off  Havana  to  the  east  meant  a definite  purpose 
of  some  sort,  which  strengthened  during  the  day  to  our 
minds  us  we  kept  steadily  on  past  Matauzas  and  Carde- 
nas. A cloud  of  black  smoke  on  the  western  horizon 
heralded  during  the  afternoon  an  addition  to  the  fleet, 
which  overhauled  us  rapidly,  and  proved  so  eomplete  a 
stranger  as  to  make  us  think  for  a time  that  the  mythical 
Spanish  fleet  had  at  last  a representative;  signals  flew  from 
the  flag-ship’s  lofty  signal-yards,  answered  by  a cloud  of 
flags  from  the  new  ship,  which,  passing  near  enough  by 
this  time,  we  found  to  be  the  New  Orleans,  foreign  built, 
but  now  flying  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  making  a fine 
sight  as  site  foamed  along  at  a high  speed,  her  long  low 
hull,  bristling  guns,  and  fighting-tops  giving  her  a war- 
like and  formidable  appearance. 

At  noon  of  Tuesday  (the  24th)  the  smoke  of  several 
steamers  loomed  down  to  the  eastward;  the  fleet  moved 
off  quickly  iu  that  direction,  one  of  the  torpedo-boats 
darling  ahead,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  trailing  after  the 
New  York  and  Indiana.  Again  disappointment  followed, 
for  instead  of  Spanish  ships,  the  Monitors  Puritan  anti 
Miantunomuh  appeared,  and  fell  in  line  behind  the  Jndi 
ana.  flying  signal-flags  of  greeting  and  report.  A thiid 
smoke  materialized  iuto  the  supply-ship  Supply— a wel- 
come addition  to  the  fleet,  for  fresh  provisions  are  scarce 
and  valuable  things  on  blockade  duty.  The  Montgomery, 
flying  the  flag  of  Commodore  Watson,  and  the  Wasp 
joined  the  fleet  during  the  afternoon,  and  all  moved  off  to 
the  eastward  at  night  in  three  long  lines, ^veiled  and  hidden 
at  times  in  squalls  of  rain. 

Wednesday  morning  early  the  Cincinnati  and  Vesuvius 
joined  the  squadron,  composed  now  of  sixteen  vessels, 
and  all  headed  west.  “ What  are  they  doing.  I’d  like  to 
know?”  “We  have  come  out  for  nothing,  aud  are  going 
back  because  we  came,”  were  the  discontented  remarks 
that  passed  current. 

At  no  time  but  war-time  would  it  be  possible  to  get 
men  lo  endure  what  the  officers  and  men  are  going  through 
with  to-day  in  the  apparently  fruitless  quest  of  the  Span 
ish  fleet— living  on  paymaster’s  stores,  no  ice,  no  fruit  or 
vegetables  of  any  kind  on  many  or  most  of  the  ships; 
bulkheads  torn  out;  all  comforts  pitched  overboard;  the 
engine-rooms  intolerably  hot;  men  coming  out  of  these 
heated  “ hells  ” with  a temperature  of  1H0  degrees  to  sleep 
on  deck,  or  anv  place  they  can,  with  the  theiniometer  at 
102  degrees.  'there  are  no  awnings  over  the  blisteriug 
decks;  ruin  or  the  kindly  mantle  of  night  enn  alone  cool 
or  comfort  the  overtaxed  endurance,  and  yet  no  one  com 
plains;  only  the  impatience  of  brave  men  to  meet  the 
enemy  and  have  done  with  him.  The  excitement  of  battle 
would  be  easy  work  compared  with  this  weary  task  of 
waiting  and  watching, 

Wednesday  night  brought  a heavy  squall  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  ships  pitching  and  roll- 
ing, and  drenched  with  water  from  sea  and  sky.  On 
Thursday  smoke  was  again  reported  to  the  east,  and  the 
fleet  promptly  turned  back  lo  investigate,  but  again  dis- 
appointment, aud  ones  more  headed  toward  tiie  west, 
the  fleet  moved  slowly  back  toward  Cardenas,  continu- 
ing all  day  Friday— a perfect  day  alone  of  the  entire  week. 
At  night  the  New  York  steamed  back  to  Key  West,  and 
we  followed,  arriving  on  Saturday  morning,  and  passing 
outside  the  Oregon,  her  long  journey  ended,  and  now  sur 
rounded  by  coal-schooners,  from  which  her  bunkers  are 
beiug  refilled. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 
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TO- SANTIAGO  HARBOR,  4 A.M  , JUNE  3,  1898. — Drawn  by  T.  dk  Thci-strcp  from  descriptions  ueceiykd. 


“The  water  was  foaming  willi  tlie  commotion  made  by  the  shells  and  bullets.  Hobson  and  his  men  floated  down  stream  150  yards,  dragging  the  wires 
out  after  them.  This  was  the  distance  for  the  contact  to  he  made,  and  it  was  done." — Pma  Dexjurtr/i  from  Key  Went. 
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This  Paper  trill  be  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  1861.  Its  Sjtecial  Artists 
and  Correspondent*  will  follow  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 


notaMe  Ecents  in  Washington 
rately  portrayed. 

ARTISTS. 

KUFl'S  F.  ZOO  BAUM. 
CARLTON  T CHAPMAN. 
FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 
T.  DE  TllUUSTRUP. 

W.  A.  ROGERS 


and  elsewhere  will  be  accu- 


CORRKSPONDKNTS. 

JOHN  FOX.  Ju. 

O.  K.  DAVIS. 

JOHN  F.  MASS. 
HAROLD  MARTIN. 
CLYDE  I)  V HUNT. 


Pocltney  Bigelow,  who  has  just  completed  a Tour  of 
Spain  for  Harpers  Weekly,  on  a Bicycle,  is  contributing 
a Seines  of  Articles,  begun  May  11,  on  the  popular  Sentiment 
in  Spain  in  regard  to  the  War.  Messrs.  Bass  and  Davis 
will  represent  the  Weekly  tn  the  Philippines. 


ONE  of  the  votes  taken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
passage  of  the  war-revenue  bill  affords  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  how  greatly  war  and  national 
calamity  steady  the  minds  of  the  politicians.  It 
is  not  long  ago  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Carlisle  were  the  objects  of  vigorous  attacks  for 
issuing  bonds  under  the  act  of  1875.  Naturally 
their  right  to  do  so  was  questioned  and  denied. 
Senator  Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota,  believing 
that  he  might  put  an  end  forever  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  pretence  that  this  power  existed,  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  revenue  measure  the 
repeal  of  the  power,  and  his  resolution  was  voted 
down,  43  to  31.  So,  whether  this  Congress  had 
voted  bonds  or  not,  the  government  would  not  have 
been  left  helpless. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Hawaii  shall  be 
annexed  is  part  of  a very  large  question,  as  Mr. 
Dockery  said  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  question  of  the  future  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  to  extension  and  coloniza- 
tion; for  it  will  not  do  to  say,  as  Mr.  Lodge  and 
his  friends  have  said,  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  present  time  is  a necessity 
of  the  war.  The  ouly  advantage  that  we  can  gain 
in  the  present  war  through  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  is  the  use  of  them  as  a coaling-station  and 
a military  depot,  and  that,  as  the  friends  of  an- 
nexation well  know,  we  now  possess  through  the 
friendliness  of  Mr.  Dole  and  his  government.  We 
cannot  by  annexation  get  more  than  they  will  give 
us  without  annexation.  But  it  will  be  said  that  if 
the  Hawaiian  government  is  not  strictly  neutral 
Spain  will  have  a cause  of  war  or  a claim  for  dam- 
ages against  the  island.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
if  the  United  States  cannot  arrange  a matter  of 
this  kind  for  the  protection  of  Hawaii,  she  cannot 
conquer  Spain. 

There  is  one  virtue  in  the  revenue  bill,  which 
at  this  writing  is  in  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  is,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  a writer  on  financial  questions,  that 
taxes  will  be  brought  home  directly  to  those  who 
pay  them.  We  doubt  if  the  price  of  beer  will  be 
any  higher  to  the  consumer  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased tax,  but  probably  the  quantity  of  beer  in  a 
glass  will  be  smaller.  The  price  of  tea  also  will 
be  increased,  and  every  time  a citizen  draws  a 
check  or  takes  a receipt  or  executes  a conveyance 
or  mortgage  his  attention  will  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  helping  to  support  the  government. 
These  taxes  are  annoying,  of  course,  but  they  are 
necessary,  and  under  the  present  conditions  they 
will  be  cheerfully  borne.  But  all  taxes,  at  all 
times,  ought  to  be  thus  brought  home  to  the  tax- 
payer; in  other  words,  the  tax-payer  ought  always 
to  know  just  what  the  government  is  exacting  of 
him.  Then  he  will  be  in  a position  to  criticise  tax 
bills  intelligently,  and  his  representatives  will  be 
careful  how  they  lay  imposts  upon  him. 

The  regular  Republican  machine  carried  the 
primaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  week. 
These  were  the  first  primaries  held  under  the  new 
law,  which  was  intended  to  give  all  members  of  a 
party,  machinists  as  well  as  anti-machinists,  equal 
rights.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Republican 
machine  has  been  able  to  carry  the  Republican 
party  primaries  because  Mr.  Platt's  “boys'* 
counted  out  their  opponents.  Therefore  a law 
was  passed  requiring  an  official  enrolment,  and,  it 


seems  to  us,  merely  a semi-official  primary.  The 
reason  the  anti-machine  Republicans  were  defeat- 
ed was  that  they  did  not  enrol.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  perhaps,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
they  did  not  show  the  same  interest  in  the  primary 
as  the  machine  Republicans  did,  and  therefore 
they  did  not  succeed  in  making  much  impression. 
Perhaps  they  will  do  better  in  the  fall,  when  the 
enrolment  can  be  made  without  personal  trouble  to 
the  voter.  But  the  fact  remains,  of  course,  that 
that  element  of  a party  will  control  its  nominating 
machinery  which  takes  interest  enough  in  politics 
to  transact  the  business  of  politics. 

The  Oregon  election  has  gone  Republican  by  an 
increased  majority,  and  the  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  Republican, 
while  the  new  Senator  will  be  of  the  same  party. 
Moreover,  they  are  all  gold  men,  since  the  Repub- 
licans were  frankly  for  gold,  and  were  opposed  by 
a combination  of  Democrats,  Populists,  and  silver 
Republicans.  Oregon  has  now  only  one  Sen- 
ator, so  that  the  election  of  a gold.  Senator  adds  one 
sound -money  vote  to  that  body.  This  election 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  elections  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representative*  occur  this  Novem- 
ber, and  no  more  important  elections  have  taken 
place  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  voters 
of  the  various  districts  ought  to  ignore  party 
entirely  in  the  coming  elections.  Neither  party 
opposed  the  war,  and  neither  party  is  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  war  issue,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  enter  into  the  election,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
intelligent  a body  as  the  nominations  of  the  two 
parties  permit.  We  want  in  the  next  House  sober- 
minded  men  who  will  deal  intelligently  with  the 
questions  that  will  arise  out  of  this  war,  and  who 
will  save  the  country  from  a crazy  departure  from 
its  traditions,  and  from  financial  vagaries  and  dis- 
asters. 

The  voting  down  by  the  Senate,  with  the  help 
of  Democratic  and  Populistic  votes,  of  the  proposi- 
tion to  issue  greenbacks  is  a hopeful  sign.  It  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Senate  itself  has  be- 
come a sound  money  body  because  it  adopted  the 
Wolcott  revenue  bill  requiring  the  coinage  of 
that  fanciful  thing  which  the  unsound-money  men 
call  the  seigniorage.  The  reason  we  say  there  is 
hope  in  the  vote  is  that  it  indicates  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  conglomerate  organization  which 
followed  Bryan,  touching  a point  that  is  likely  to 
become  an  essential  one  in  the  next  campaign. 
We  take  it  that  the  cause  of  free  silver  coinage  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  is  distinctly  weakened. 
As  we  all  kuow,  ex-Governor  Boies  of  Iowa  has 
parted  company  with  his  old  friends,  and  has  told 
them  that  it  is  impossible  and  would  be  unfortu- 
nate to  compel  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  that 
ratio.  There  have  been  indications  given  by  other 
old-time  friends  of  the  cause  of  silver  of  a broad- 
ening of  their  financial  madness.  Bland  himself 
is  one  of  those  who  have  widened  their  intellect- 
ual mirage.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  free  silver  who 
do  not  own  silver-mines  have  been  moving  rather 
rapidly  towards  a frank  declaration  of  their  design 
to  advocate  fiat  money  pure  and  simple.  This 
vote  in  the  Senate  points,  at  least,  to  disintegration 
among  the  fiat -money  hosts,  and  the  tendency 
towards  disintegration  among  the  dangerous  ele- 
ments has  always  been  a strong  preservation  of  po- 
litical sanity. 

The  President  is  doing  his  best  to  make  the  new' 
army  of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  army  com- 
posed of  both  regulars  and  volunteers— an  efficient 
military  organization.  He  has  been  hampered  by 
the  politicians,  who  invariably  come  to  the  front 
when  there  is  any  pelf  or  patronage  to  be  distrib- 
uted, but  he  has  met  them,  yielding  to  them  where 
it  was  necessary,  but,  on  the  whole,  keeping  them  in 
hand  better  than  was  to  have  been  expected,  when 
the  force  of  the  pressure  upon  him  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Among  the  gross  wrongs  that  have  been 
perpetmted  ou  the  nation  by  Governors  of  States 
has  been  the  sending  into  the  field  of  incomplete 
regiments  under  the  first  call.  A State  having  a 
certain  number  of  men  to  furnish  should  have  or- 
ganized the  quota  into  regiments  of  three  battal- 
ions, each  being  composed  of  four  companies,  and 
each  company  of  one  hundred  and  six  enlisted  men. 
The  general  observation  of  this  rule  would  have 
made  the  tactical  units  of  the  army  equal  in  size, 
and  therefore  of  equal  value.  But  the  politicians 
did  not  want  this.  What  they  wanted  were  as 
many  commissions  as  possible  for  their  friends, 
and  therefore,  in  many  States,  the  quotas  were  di- 
vided up  into  as  many  regiments  as  possible,  a 
company  in  many  cases  being  composed  of  only 
seventy-five  men.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  this  plan  gave  the  State  fifteen  regiments 


instead  of  ten,  the  latter  being  the  proper  number, 
and  therefore  five  sets  of  unnecessary  line -offi- 
cers for  the  politicians.  Mr.  McKinley  insists 
that  this  wrong  shall  be  remedied,  and  that  un- 
der the  new  call  the  regiments  furnished  under 
the  first  shall  be  filled  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. Governor  PlNGREE  of  Michigan  positively 
refuses  to  obey  this  decision  of  the  President.  He 
probably  does  not  know  that  this  inequality  of 
tactical  units  imperils  the  success  of  their  opera- 
tions, and  is  a blow  at  the  country.  Probably  if 
he  had  education  enough  to  know  this  he  would 
not  take  the  position  that  he  does.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  if  he  cannot  enlighten  him,  by  refusing  to 
accept  any  more  troops  from  Michigan,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, filling  up  those  now  in  the  field  that  have 
not  the  requisite  number  hymen  taken  from  other 
States.  Of  course  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  do 
this,  for  if  Mr.  Pingree  sends  his  new  skeletons 
into  the  field  the  Commander-in-Chief  can  make 
that  use  of  them  which  he  deems  to  be  essential 
to  the  perfection  of  his  military  organization. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  WAR. 
THEN  it  comes  to  a question  of  personal  dar- 
ing or  effective  fighting,  the  American  usu- 
ally gives  a good  account  of  himself.  The  sailors 
and  soldiers  of  the  country  are  not  only  excellent 
war  material,  but  our  officers  are  as  intelligent 
and  as  well  instructed  as  any  officers  in  the  world, 
except  of  course  in  the  actual  handling  of  large 
masses  of  troops,  such  as  are  brought  together 
every  year  in  France  and  Germany  at  the  army 
manoeuvres.  There  are  among  the  older  men  in 
the  army,  however,  those  who  have  commanded 
considerable  bodies  of  men,  and  Generals  Miles 
and  Merritt  are  distinguished  examples  of  these; 
but  the  officers  who  have  entered  the  service  since 
the  end  of  the  war  have  not  had  much  material 
to  work  with  in  the  field  on  account  of  the  size  of 
our  artny,  and  have  not  had  the  happy  occasions 
which  are  provided  as  part  of  the  regular  tasks 
of  the  officers  of  Continental  Europe.  Yet  their 
theoretical  training  has  been  so  thorough,  and 
their  intelligence  is  so  marked,  that  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  pick  up  very  quickly  in  the  field  of 
actual  war  what  they  might  have  learned  in  ad- 
vance if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded  them, 
on  the  field  of  mimic  war.  It  is  only  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  vicious  system  of  Congressional  control 
and  of  politician  command  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  army  is  impaired — for  some  reason  the 
navy,  neither  here  nor  in  Great  Britain,  suffer- 
ing so  much  as  the  army  from  amateur  inter- 
ference. And  yet  even  the  navy  has  heard  some 
mutterings  against  its  failure  to  do  more — to  find 
Cervera’s  fleet,  for  example,  while  it  was  slipping 
about  on  the  pathless  seas;  to  finish  the  first  bom- 
bardments of  San  Juan  and  of  Santiago— while  the 
Naval  Strategy  Board,  so-called,  is  regarded  with 
contempt  by  newspaper  admirals  who  do  not  pos- 
sess an  iota  of  information  as  to  what  it  is  or  is 
not  doing  or  advising. 

There  has  not  so  far,  however,  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  real  action  that  has  not  been  amply 
improved ; and  while  it  has  been  the  navy  that  has 
thus  far  gained  the  laurels,  no  one  who  knows 
the  army  doubts  that  the  achievements  of  the  sol- 
diers will  rival  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  sea 
when  they  have  their  chance,  and  when  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  the  poli- 
ticians, whose  interference  is  naturally  confined  to 
the  carrying  out  of  projects  that  do  not  lead  them 
into  danger,  have  no  stomach.  The  achievements 
of  the  war  have  been  vastly  to  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  they  might  have  been  even  greater  if 
the  politicians  had  permitted  the  army  to  be  as 
well  prepared  for  war  at  its  breaking  out  as  the 
navy  was.  But  let  that  pass  for  the  moment,  for 
we  are  really  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  an 
army,  and  there  is  still  hope  that  the  soldiers  may 
have  their  way  in  this  arduous  task;  and  if  they 
do,  the  260,000  men  of  the  regular  and  volunteer 
forces  will  be  as  effective  a body  of  troops  as  any 
body  of  equal  size  in  Europe. 

M.  Marc  Landry,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Paris 
Figaro,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  our 
Continental  European  critics.  With  the  heart  of 
a Spaniard,  he  writes  with  the  pretensions  of  a 
judge,  and  he  was  at  first  able  to  impress  himself 
even  upon  some  unusually  ignorant  English  friends; 
but  not,  it  ought  to  be  said,  upon  English  officers 
of  the  navy,  the  best  informed  of  whom,  like  Sir 
Charles  Beresford,  for  example,  know  that,  man 
for  man  and  ship  for  ship,  our  navy  ranks  with 
theirs.  But  M.  Marc  Landry,  who,  for  all  that 
we  know,  may  be  also  M.  Four  Stars,  who  recent- 
ly wrote  a paper  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes, 
in  which  he  advised  the  Spaniards  to  invade  New 
England  at  the  latitude  of  the  Delaware. and  to  es- 
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tablish  a naval  station  on  the  island  of  Nantucket— 
this  M.  Landry  announced  that  at  first  our  navy 
would  meet  with  a great  defeat,  because  the  Span- 
iards had  better  ships  than  we;  because  their  offi- 
. cers  were  better  instructed;  because  our  own  offi- 
cers, lacking  instruction  as  they  did,  were  not  as 
brave  as  the  Spaniards;  because  our  crews  were 
made  up  not  of  Americans,  but  of  a miscellaneous 
lotof  international  offscourings.  He  added  that  they 
lacked  discipline;  that  they  could  not  be  as  loyal  to 
the  flag  as  the  Spaniards  naturally  were  to  the  flag  of 
their  native  land;  that,  joined  to  bad  ships,  insuf- 
ficient material,  and  lack  of  docking  facilities,  the 
native  cowardice  of  Americans,  the  ignorance  of 
our  officers,  the  disloyalty  and  poltroonery  of  our 
sailors,  would  bring  us  humiliation  and  shame, 
although  in  the  end,  and  if  Europe  permitted  us  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  a long  time,  we  might  win,  on 
account  of  our  great  natural  resources  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  Spain.  Even  after  the  war  had  lasted 
a month,  and  after  Dewey’s  brilliant  achievement 
at  Manila,  M.  Landry  asserted  that  Spain’s  advan- 
tages were  greater  than  ours,  because  Cervera  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  without  having 
been  seen.  Thus  far  we  have  not  heard  this  won- 
derful naval  critic's  opinion  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  Oregon , nor,  indeed,  do  we  very  much  care 
to  hear  it.  His  follies  have  been  so  numerous  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  interesting. 

To  leave  M.  Landry  and  to  come  to  the  speak- 
ing of  the  truth : At  the  outset  of  the  war  the 
navy  was  in  as  perfect  a state  of  preparation 
as  the  number  of  its  ships  and  the  size  of  its 
personnel  permitted.  Commodore  Dewey  was 
able  to  make  his  way  to  Manila  at  once  and 
without  hesitation,  with  a remarkable  self-con- 
fidence due  to  his  faith  in  his  men,  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  bay,  and  his  confidence  in  his  ships, 
his  guns, ^nd  his  gun  crews;  he  destroyed  the  Span- 
ish ships  in  the  Pacific,  and  relieved  American 
commerce  from  all  fear  of  capture  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  This  was  the  first  answer  given  by 
the  American  navy  to  the  charge  that  the  Amer- 
ican officer  is  uninstructed,  that  the  American 
sailor  is  disloyal  and  undisciplined,  and  that  both 
lack  courage  or  enterprise.  On  this  side  of  the 
water  the  fleets  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  have  developed 
the  position  of  a dodging  enemy,  and  have  secure- 
ly imprisoned  the  fleet  which  our  French  critics 
predicted  would  ravage  our  coasts  and  bombard 
our  great  cities.  In  doing  this,  an  occasion  was 
presented  to  young  Hobson  to  perform  a feat  of 
splendid  and  useful  daring  which  stands  out 
among  the  great  achievements  of  personal  cour- 
age which  have  adorned  naval  history,  and  es- 
pecially the  naval  history  of  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  in  which  neither  France  nor 
Spain  has  been  lacking.  Hobson's  deed,  by 
which  Cervera  s fleet  was  put  out.  of  the  war, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  historic  exhibi- 
tions of  bravery,  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  illus- 
trated not  only  the  character  but  the  intelligence 
and  the  training  of  the  American  naval  officers. 
And,  as  if  in  answer  to  foreign  sneers  as  to  the 
disloyalty  and  cowardice  of  our  crew,  four  thousand 
officers  and  sailors  volunteered  for  the  hazardous 
expedition,  while  the  whole  fleet  was  envious  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  lucky  eight,  and  yet  gen- 
erously proud  of  the  glory  that  their  comrades 
won — as  generous  as  Cervera  himself,  whose  quick 
impulsive  recognition  of  the  daring  of  Hobson 
and  his  men  marks  him  also  as  made  of  heroic  stuff. 

The  navy,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  has  done  all 
the  work  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  do,  and  it  has 
done  it  well.  It  has  displayed  its  readiness;  it  has 
demonstrated  its  discipline;  it  has  proved  its  sur- 
prising skill  in  gunnery,  the  result  of  careful  train- 
ing; it  has  shown  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  splendid 
traditions— traditions  of  which  M.  Landry  either 
was  shamefully  ignorant,  or  which  he  convenient- 
ly, not  to  say  mendaciously,  disregarded.  We  may 
rest  content  with  the  achievements  of  the  navy; 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  if  the  regular  army  had 
consisted  of  50,000  men  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
physically  as  perfect,  officered  and  trained  as  well 
as  the  regulars  who  were  so  quickly  mobilized 
at  Chickamauga  and  on  the  Gulf,  the  war  in 
Cuba  would  have  been  ended  by  now,  and  that 
Spain  would  now  be  without  her  American  pos- 
sessions. If  the  war  is  to  continue,  the  army  will 
have  a chance  to  assert  itself,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  there  are  no  better  troops  in  the  world 
than  our  regulars;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  army 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  control  of  its  soldiers, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  navy  has  been  left 
to  the  control  of  its  sailors.  An  amateur  soldier 
may  be  more  efficient,  than  an  amateur  sailor,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  else  that  he  excels.  Let 
politics  go  to  the  rear  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Let 
the  Governors  fill  the  ranks  of  their  regiments, and 
cease  to  plot  for  chances  to  make  place-  for  field- 


officers  by  sending  skeleton  regiments  to  the  front. 
Let  the  business  of  the  war  go  on  as  the  navy  has 
begun  it.  Let  Mr.  McKinley,  who  knows  a sol- 
dier and  respects  him,  have  his  way. 

THE  BOSS  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

One  of  the  questions  arising  under  our  political 
system  which  have  never  received  a final  or  satis- 
factory adjudication  is  the  relation  of  the  Gover- 
nor to  the  boss,  where  the  incumbents  of  the  two 
offices  do  not  happen  to  be  the  same  man.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  interesting  question  will  soon 
come  up  for  settlement,  in  that  peculiar  aspect  of 
it  which  is  presented  by  the  Republican  politics  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

This  is  an  aspect  in* some  respects  novel.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  several 
spheres  of  the  two  offices  when  they  are  united. 
That  was  the  case  with  Democratic  politics  in  New 
York  during  the  Governorship  and  boss-ship  of  Mr. 
Hill.  It  was  once  difficult  and  useless  to  distin- 
guish between  the  things  which  he  did  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Governor  and  in  his  capacity  of  boss. 
That  case  has  not  arisen  in  the  Republican  politics 
of  the  State  within  recent  years.  Senator  Platt, 
whose  term  as  boss  has  already  outlasted  the  terms 
of  several  Governors,  has  uniformly  been  back- 
ward and  bashful  about  exposing  himself  to  the 
direct  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  even  on  the 
rare  occasions — as,  for  example,  the  campaign  of 
1896 — when  it  seemed  that  he  might  have  done  so 
with  safety,  that  having  been  what  is  technically 
known  among  practical  politicians  as  a “ yellow- 
dog  year”  for  the  Republicans  in  New  York.  Nor 
can  any  case  fairly  arise  when  the  Governor  is 
and  recognizes  himself  to  be  the  boss’s  “man.” 
The  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  are 
in  such  circumstances  regulated  by  what  may  be 
called  an  ante  nuptial  agreement.  Such  an  agree- 
ment seems  to  have  subsisted  between  Boss  Platt 
and  the  predecessor  of  Governor  Black,  during 
whose  term  no  evidence  was  permitted  to  come  to 
light  of  friction  or  want  of  co-ordination  in  the 
working  of  the  duplex  machine. 

But  the  present  Governor  of  New  York  is  neither 
the  boss  nor  the  boss's  “ man,”  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  evidences  of  friction  increase  and  mul- 
tiply. The  Governor  owes  the  boss  no  subscrip- 
tion. Each  of  two  favored  henchmen  desired 
the  nomination  for  himself,  and  the  boss  could 
favor  neither  without  risking  an  insurrection  led 
by  the  other.  The  natural  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion was  a tertium  quid.  Mr.  Black  was  that 
quid.  He  owed  the  boss  nothing,  except  for  not 
opposing  him.  He  was  apparently  at  liberty  to 
administer  his  office  according  to  his  own  lights. 
He  has  shown  “velleities”  of  independence  in 
some  of  the  most  discreditable  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  most  creditable  of  his  official  acts.  The  un- 
speakable appointment  of  Lou  Payn  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  is  one  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernor cannot  avoid  complete  responsibility  on  the 
one  hand.  On  the  other,  it  is  understood  that  his 
boss,  as  well  as  the  Tammany  boss, was  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  equally  unspeakable  bill  for  muz- 
zling the  public  press  which  was  introduced  at  the 
last  session,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
Governor  would  decline  to  approve  that  measure 
which  led  to  its  withdrawal;  and  a like  opposi- 
tion proved  equally  fatal  to  a measure,  only  less 
objectionable,  of  which  it  was  announced  in  the 
Legislature  that  Mr.  Platt,  described  as  an  “ influ- 
ence,” had  instigated  the  introduction. 

Evidently  here  are  sufficient  occasions  of  fric- 
tion, and  they  are  not  all.  Boss  Platt  and  Boss 
Croker  worked  together  for  the  election  of  a 
Tammany  Mayor,  and  they  walked  hand  in 
hand  through  the  corridors  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature, figuratively  speaking,  of  course,  for,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  sent  for  their  respective 
law  makers  instead  of  going  to  them.  But  now 
the  bosses  have  “fallen  out,”  that  the  proverb 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Republican  boss  in 
1898  demands  revenge  upon  his  Tammany  ally 
of  1897  for  turning  out,  through  his  man,  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  Senator  Platt  s men,  the  Re- 
publican Police  Commissioners.  It  is  given  out 
that  he  demands  that  the  Governor  shall  exercise 
his  constitutional  power  of  removal  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Croker's  Mayor.  But  the  Governor  is 
very  unlikely  to  put  out  of  office  by  a stroke  of 
executive  power  a Mayor  who  was  put  in  by  a 
plurality  of  80,000  votes,  and  whose  action  in  the 
premises,  however  offensive  to  Mr.  Platt,  does 
not  seem  to  be  objectionable  to  any  of  those  who 
voted  for  him.  It  is  also  suggested  that  an  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature,  for  which  there  is  a 
plausible  occasion  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
shall  be  employed  to  inflict  upon  the  offending 
boss  and  Mayor  the  penalty  known  as  “charter- 
tinkering.” 
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It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  Governor  is 
disposed  to  oblige  the  Mayor  to  this  extent.  The 
certainties  of  his  past  and  the  uncertainties  of  his 
future  course  promise  to  add  much  zest  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  next  Republican  convention  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  outcome  may  be  a settle- 
ment of  the  question  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks.  It  is,  however,  already  well  settled 
that  the  only  “ final  disposition  ’’  of  a boss  is  to 
defeat  him  at  the  polls.  But  that  desirable  con- 
summation of  this  controversy  has  been  rendered 
extremely  unlikely  by  the  egregious  unwisdom  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Friday,  June  8.— At  four  o’clock  this  morning,  Lieu- 
tenant Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Assistant  Naval  Con- 
structor, sank  the  collier  Merrimac  in  the  narrow  channel 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  thus  effectually  closing  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  and  imprisoning  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet. 
The  plan,  which  was  most  gallantly  carried  out,  was  sug- 
gested  to  Admiral  Sampson  by  Lieutenant  Hobson,  and 
bad  been  under  consideration  for  several  days.  Wednes- 
day night  was  first  selected  for  the  attempt,  but,  as  the 
work  of  stripping  the  collier  was  not  finished  in  time,  a 
postponement  to  the  early  hours  of  this  morning  was  an- 
nounced. Practically  the  entire  companies  of 'the  ships 
volunteered  for  the  dangerous  service.  The  following  six 
were  chosen:  Osborn  Deignan,  George  F.  Phillips,  Francis 
Kelly,  George  Charette,  Daniel  Montague,  J.  C.  Murphy  ; 
and  to  these  must  be  added  Randolph  Clausen,  who  was 
at  work  on  the  Merrimac  and  declined  to  leave  her.  Tor- 
pedoes were  fastened  outside  the  hull  on  the  port  side, 
about  ten  feet  below  the  wuter-line.  They  were  placed 
against  the  bulkheads,  and  vital  spots,  and  connected  with 
the  bridge  and  (by  a wire  under  the  ship’s  keel)  with  each 
other,  so  that  they  could  readily  he  exploded  by  Lieutenant 
Hobson  from  his  position  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel. 
Soon  after  three  o’clock  the  Merrimac  steamed  away 
from  the  fleet,  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  crew  of  seven 
taking  her  first  towards  the  western  shore  of  the  harbor 
entrance.  The  launch  of  the  Aew  York,  in  command  of 
Naval-Cadet  Powell,  followed  closely  until  the  Merrimac, 
changing  her  course,  headed  straight  for  Estrella  Point, 
off  which,  in  accordance  with  the  design,  site  was  to  be 
sunk  by  opening  the  sea-valves  and  exploding  the  torpe- 
does. Although  exposed  to  a cross-fire  of  the  Spanish 
batteries  at  short  range,  our  men  executed  every  detail  of 
the  plan  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  collier  swung 
across  the  channel  and  went  down — an  impassable  harrier. 
The  eight  men,  who  had  finished  their  work  for  the  day, 
drifted  ashore  on  a catamaran.  By  a flag  of  truce  from 
the  Spanish  Admiral, “sent  in  recognition  of  their  brav- 
ery,” Admiral  Sampson  was  informed  that  all  were  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  two  slightly  wounded.  In  offering  to 
exchange  them  for  Spanish  prisoners  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans, Cervera  said,  through  his  chief  of  stn'ff,  “Daring 
like  theirs  makes  a bitterest  enemy  proud  that  his  fellow- 
men  can  he  such  heroes.” 

This  afternoon  the  last  cable  strands  binding  Cuba  to 
the  outside  world,  except  those  couuectim>  Santiago  and 
Guantanamo  with  Haiti,  and  Havana  with  New  York, 
were  cut  by  a cable-vessel  convoyed  by  the  Do/p/tin. 

Saturday,  June  4.— The  gunboat  Marietta,  which  has 
made  a longer  trip  even  than  her  companion  the  One, on, 
dropped  anchor  at  Key  West.  The  Marietta  left  Sitka, 
Alaska,  December  9,  and  San  Francisco  January  16. 

A letter  from  Lieutenant  Carranza,  formerly  Spanish 
naval  attache  in  Washington,  allowing  the  existence  of 
an  elaborate  spy  system  in  this  country, was  made  public. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  who  commanded  the  flag 
ship  Olympia  at  the  battle  of  Manila,  died  at  Kobe, 
Japan. 

Monday,  June  6. — The  Monitor  Monterey  and  the  collier 
Brutus  sailed  this  afternoon  for  Manila. 

The  Navy  Department  posted  the  following  bulletin: 
“Admiral  Dewey  reports  that  the  insurgents  have  been 
actively  engaged  within  the  province  of  Cavitfj  during 
the  last  week.  They  have  won  several  victories,  taken 
prisoners  about  1800  men,  50  officers,  of  the  Spanish 
troops  not  native.  The  arsenal  at  Cavit6  lias  been  pie- 
pared  for  occupation  by  the  United  States  troops  upon 
their  arrival.” 

Despatch  from  Manila,  rid  Hong-kong:  “Chief  Agui- 
naldo  has  said  that  the  insurgents  are  eager  to  rush  upon 
Manila  forthwith,  hut  that  Admiral  Dewey  refuses  to  al- 
low ‘hosts  of  passionate  semi-savages  to  storm  a civilized 
metropolis.’” 

A bombardment  of  the  Spanish  batteries  and  fleet  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  was  maintained  by  ten  of  our  ships  for 
two  hours  and  a half  this  morning.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred projectiles  are  said  to  have  been  fired,  to  such  good 
purpose  that  the  forts  were  silenced,  and  the  Iteina  Merce- 
des was  sunk.  Later  in  the  day  the  defences  at  Agua- 
dores,  a coast  town  a little  to  the  east  of  Santiago,  were 
also  reduced,  while  it  is  reported  that  at  Daiquiri,  just  be- 
yond Aguadores,  marines  were  landed  and  formed  a junc- 
tion with  the  insurgents,  after  driving  buck  the  Spanish 
military  forces  that  were  guarding  the  place.  Meantime 
Cuban  troops  attacked  Santiago.  Spanish  accounts  con- 
cede severe  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Tuesday,  June  7.—  Great  prominence  is  given  iu  the 
despatches  to  Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philip- 

Eiues.  Since  his  landing,  three  weeks  ago,  he  has  assent- 
led  and  armed  a force  of  3000  men,  captured  two  bat- 
teries, won  the  whcle  province  of  Cavite,  and  declared 
himself  “ Dictator  of  the  Philippines.” 

Admiral  Sampson’s  despatch  of  this  dale  to  Acting 
Secretary-of-the-Navy  Allen,  so  far  as  has  been  mads  pub- 
lic, reads:  “Bombarded  forts  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  half 
past  seven  to  ten  a.m.,  June  6.  Have  silenced  works 
quickly,  without  injury  of  any  kind  [to  our  fleet],  though 
within  2000  yards." 

Wednesday,  June  8. — A communication  from  Captain- 
General  Augustin,  at  Manila,  was  published  to-day  in  Ma- 
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There  lias  not  been  much  important  war  news  in  the 
papers  of  late  (though  there  may  he  by  the  time  this 
writing  becomes  rending),  but  there  has  been  a vast  deal 
of  minor  news  from  camps,  and  about  promotions  and 
appointments,  which  has  been  eagerly  read  by  folks  ev- 
erywhere who  have  wanted  to  know  what  their  particular 
soldiers  were  about.  There  are  millions  of  readers  now 
who  have  relatives  or  near  friends  in  the  army,  and  who 
search  the  newspapers  just  as  diligently  when  the  news 
seems  trivial  as  when  there  is  something  great  to  tell.  It 
is  the  newspapers’  excuse  for  existing  just  now  that  they 
supply  this  demand  for  personal  information.  Heal  war 
news  they  are  not  allowed  to  print,  except  in  minute 
quantities,  and  ordinary  news,  not  relating  to  war,  readers 
scan  with  feeble  interest.  We  ought,  for  example,  to  be 
exercised  just  now  over  June  weddings,  Commencement 
orations,  and  the  prospects  of  college  oarsmen  and  base- 
ball-players, but  interest  in  all  those  matters  is  slack. 


Out  of  the  kindness  of  their  hearts  the  news  censors  in 
the  South  have  allowed  us  to  be  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders, 
and  for  that  we  are  grateful,  though  when  once  the  “Ter- 
rors” have  got  aboard  a transport  we  shall  doubtless  hear 
no  more  even  of  them. 

The  American  Unitarians  are  not  very  zealous  in  prose- 
lyting. and  in  particular  ate  not  much  disposed  to  compete 
with  their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  work  of  Christianizing 
the  heathen.  They  have,  however,  at  least  one  foreign 
missiou  in  Japan,  of  the  condition  of  which  an  encour- 
aging report  was  made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  Boston.  Secretary 
Eliot,  in  bis  report,  announced  that  this  Japanese  mission, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  with  misgivings  by  many 
memliers  of  the  association,  had  in  the  last  year  taken 
the  longest  forward  step  in  its  history,  and  had  done  a 
work  of  great  practical  value  in  attracting  the  attention, 
sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  hostile,  of  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  Japau. 

Not  so  satisfactory  are  all  reports  of  Christian  enter- 
prises in  Japan.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  is  grieved  at  the  backsliding  of  Do- 
shisiia  College  in  Kyoto,  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  Ncesima, 


with  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  and  aided  since  then  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000.  For  fifteen  years  it  was  a strong 
force  in  Christian  work  in  Japan,  but  after  the  death  of 
its  founder  in  1890  it  began  to  lose  its  grip  on  Christinn 
principles,  until  four  months  ago  its  trustees  eliminated 
Christian  instruction  altogether  front  the  school.  This 
nction  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  obtain  government 
recognition  and  sundry  privileges  incident  to  it,  but  the 
American  Board  considers  it  a breach  of  trust,  and  wants 
its  money  back,  to  wit,  $98,456  paid  for  land,  houses,  and 
equipments  in  Kyoto,  nnd  $75,000  given  by  the  late  J.  N. 
Harris,  of  New  London,  “to  found  a school  of  science  in 
connection  with  the  Doshisha,  to  constitute  a part  of  a 
Christian  seminary.”  The  Board  expects  to  have  trouble 
in  getting  back  its  funds,  and  anticipates  a lawsuit  and 
other  interesting  complications. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Putnnm.  the  older  sister  of  James 
: Russell  Lowell,  who  died  in  Boston  on  June  1,  was  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  and  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  II.  Putnam, 
a Boston  merchant.  After  her  marriage  in  1882  she  lived 
much  abroad,  and  her  earliest  published  writings  were 
articles  on  Polish  and  Hungarian  literature,  which  ap- 
peared in  1848-50  in  the  North  American  llerietr.  Besides 
the  Lowell  aptitude  for  writing,  she  had  the  family  capa- 
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city  for  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  which  found  its  special  op- 
portunity in  the  civil  war.  Iler  son, William  Lowell  Put- 
nam, was  wounded  at  Balls  BlulT,  and  died  of  his  injuries. 
She  wrote  a memoir  of  him,  and  also  one  of  Charles  Low 
ell.  The  generation  of  American  mothers  who  sent  sons 
to  the  civil  war  is  nearly  past  now,  but  a new  set  of  mo- 
thers have  begun  to  realize  how  they  felt. 

It  will  be  a relief  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  learn  that  a new 
naval  hero  has  transpired.  Unless  the  Admiral’s  disin- 
clination for  publicity  and  all  kinds  of  fuss  lias  been  ex- 
aggerated he  must  regard  it  as  specially  providential  that 
Manila  is  teu  thousand  miles  from  home.  Constructor 
Hobsou’s  feat,  however,  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
come  back,  and  before  he  gets  ordered  to  our  part  of  the 
world  again  there  may  be  further  subdivisions  of  glory 
which  will  help  to  make  his  native  shores  less  ominous 
to  him.  Constructor  Hobson  himself  seems  to  be  a person 
who  is  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  than  over-exalted  by  ap- 
plause. His  record  is  that  of  an  able  and  very  thoughtful 
man,  devoted  to  his  profession  and  its  problems,  and  bent 
on  doing  business  rather  than  on  gathering  renown.  Yet 
it  is  obviously  the  record  of  an  ambitious  man  who  has 
meant  to  get  as  near  the  top  as  his  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities would  warrant.  What  his  abilities  were  he  has 
demonstrated  by  the  steady  work  which  caused  him  to 
graduate  second  in  his  class  (1889)  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  then  to  be  sent  abroad  for  further  instruction.  His 
opportunities  he  has  seized  when  they  offered,  and  when 
they  haven’t  offered  he  has  invented  them.  He  is  credited 


with  proposing  the  post  graduate  course  in  construction  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  of  which  he  had  charge  when  he  got 
permission  to  sail  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet.  His 
chance  to  take  the  Mernmae  into  the  Santiago  channel 
was  also  of  his  own  making,  and  all  that  he  seems  to  have 
to  thank  fortune  for  is  that  lie  got  away  alive.  The  moral, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Hobson's  sudden  rise  into  celebrity  is  a 
particular  sound  and  edifying  one,  considering  that  it  is 
born  of  war.  It  is  that  success  in  feats  of  arms,  like  all 
other  success  worth  having,  waits  on  preparation,  and  that 
the  man  who  turns  out  to  be  the  right  man  in  an  important 
place  is  the  man  who  learned  how  beforehand. 

Sigourney  Butler,  who  died  in  Boston  of  pneumonia  on 
June  7,  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  Boston  men,  and  his  death  causes  the  deepest 
sorrow  to  those  who  loved  him  as  a friend,  and  very  deep 
regret  to  thousands  of  others  who  valued  and  esteemed 
him  as  a citizen.  He  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Peter  Butler,  of  Quincy.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  cluss  of  ’77,  which  included 
in  its  membership  the  late  Governor  Russell,  and  which 
was,  in  a way,  a famous  class,  though  its  brighter  lights 
are  burning  out  before  their  time.  Dir.  Butler  inherited 
Democratic  political  preferences,  and  developed  early  into 
a leader  among  the  younger  Democrats  of  Boston.  His 
relations  with  Governor  Russell  were  intimate,  and  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  served  as  a comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  After  that  he  settled  down  ear- 
nestly in  Boston  to  the  practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had 
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prepared  himself  by  a full  course  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  His  interest  in  politics  continued,  but  he  de- 
clined an  appointment  offered  him  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
second  term.  Refusing  to  support  the  free-silver  plat- 
form in  1896,  he  became  a leading  delegate  to  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  of  honest-money  Democrats. 

His  standing  at  home,  outside  of  politics,  was  attested 
the  other  day,  when  his  name  appeared  as  one  of  the  Har- 
vard graduates  selected  by  vole  of  the  alumni  to  be  a 
candidate  for  overseer  of  Harvard  University. 

The  rehearsal  of  Sigourney  Butler’s  political  activities 
touches  on  so  small  a part  of  his  life  that  it  seems  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  politician  was  upright,  hon- 
est, useful,  an  admirable  citizen,  exceedingly  well  quali- 
fied in  some  particulars  to  deal  with  men,  and  excellently 
equipped  by  study  and  practice  to  be  concerned  in  the 
management  of  municipal  and  other  public  affairs.  But 
the  politician’s  work  others  may  do.  It  is  the  man  whose 
loss  will  seem  irreparable — the  son,  faithful  and  devoted; 
the  friend,  full  of  cordiality  and  good-will;  the  compan- 
ion, charming  and  delightful;  the  admired  and  beloved  of 
his  fellows,  and  yet  unharmed  by  popularity,  instant  in 
well-doing,  firm  of  purpose,  driving  himself  by  daily 
effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  duty  and  the  full  devel- 
opment of  his  powers.  It  is  not  a careless  use  of  language 
that  terms  the  loss  of  men  like  Butler  irreparable.  To 
their  fellows  of  their  own  generation  it  is  never  made  up 
in  this  world.  It  is  just  so  much  gone  out  of  life. 

The  Harvard  men  have  a 6-pounder  Nordenfeldt  gun 
ready  to  be  put  aboard  the  cruiser  Harvard  whenever  she 
comes  within  reach.  The  money  to  pay  for  it  was  raised 
by  subscription,  and  Commander  O’Neil,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  is  to  supply  the  gun.  A stand  of  colors 
and  a silver  loving-cup  are  additional  tokens  of  Harvard’s 
interest  in  the  cruiser  that  benrs  her  name. 

Yale’s  gift  to  her  cruiser,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
pair  of  rapid-fire  Vickers-Maxim  3-pounders,  which  were 
arranged  for  so  promptly  that  it  was  possible  to  put  them 
aboard  before  the  vessel  left  port  on  her  first  cruise  in 
government  service. 

A bit  of  news  that  seems  worth  remarking  comes  in 
the  form  of  a despatch -from  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, dated  June  6,  which  says  that  Storer  Post  No.  1, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  that  town,  has  adopted  resolutions  proposing 
to  full  membership  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  serve  in 
the  present  war  with  Spain.  “The  Commnnder-in -Chief,” 
says  the  despatch,  “now  has  the  proposition  under  con- 
sideration.” The  resolution  is  full  of  suggestiveness  of 
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various  sorts,  and  contains  possibilities  of  lively  interest. 
Could  the  G.  A.  R.  assimilate  the  new  soldiers  without  a 
considerable  change  of  quality  and  modification  of  pur- 
pose? Will  the  coming  veterans  care  to  be  assimilated? 
There  will  be  much  meat  for  meditation  in  this  proposal 
if  it  promises  to  have  practical  results. 

To  all  appearances,  at  this  writing,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is 
the  sure  enough  colonel  of  the  Third  Nebraska  Volun- 
teers, and  is  going  to  war  as  soon  as  his  organization  is 
called  for.  Mr.  Bryan's  ambition  to  serve  his  country  in 
the  field  has  triumphed  over  serious  vicissitudes.  In  or- 
der that  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  might  have  a colonel’s 
commission  to  offer  him,  it  wTas  necessary  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  should  allow  Nebraska’s  last  batch  of  vol- 
unteers to  be  formed  into  a new  regiment,  instead  of  being 
used  to  fill  up  the  two  short-handed  regiments  the  State 
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had  already  furnished.  This  concession,  objectionable  in 
itself,  was  felt  by  the  administration  to  be  expedient  in 
Mr.  Bryan’s  case,  and  doubtless  it  was.  Mr.  Bryan’s 
qualifications  to  be  colonel  of  a regiment  seem  to  be  all 
included  in  his  possession  of  a reasonably  sound  body  and 
a mind  capable  of  understanding  how  the  country  may 
find  honor  and  prosperity  in  the  free  coinage  of  unlimited 
silver  dollars  at  a ratio  of  16  to  1.  Although  doubtless  he 
is  as  good  a patriot,  according  to  his  lights,  as  another,  jt 
is  impossible  not  to  suspect  a connection  between  his 
military  aspirations  and  the  disposition  of  nominating 
conventions  to  look  with  favor  upon  candidates  who  huve 
served  with  distinction  in  war. 

This  would  be  a better  world  if  all  men  who  have  mnde 
their  mark  in  it  had  made  it  to  as  good  purpose  as  Samuel 
Plimsoll  did.  He  made  his  on  the  outside  of  the  merchant 
vessels  of  Great  Britain — the  “Plimsoll  mark”  on  the 
load-line — where  any  one  can  see  it,  and  know  that  the 
vessel  that  keeps  it  in  sight  is  not  loaded  deeper  than  the 
law  permits.  He  died  in  England  on  June  3,  seventy- 
four  years  old.  The  services  which  earned  him  the  name 
of  “ the  sailor’s  friend  ” were  long  continued,  and  pursued 
with  devotion  and  at  great  cost  of  time  and  money.  In 
1853  he  went  into  business  in  London,  and  doubtless  in 
the  course  of  his  own  affairs  became  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  ship  owners,  for  when  he  was  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Derby  in  1868  he  set  about  the  reform  of  the 
shipping  laws,  and  in  particular  the  prevention  of  over- 
loading. Deck-loading  was  prohibited  by  British  law 
from  1853  to  1863.  Then  the  restriction  was  removed. 
Mr.  Plimsoll  demonstrated,  in  1873,  that  the  loss  of  life  at 
sea  had  been  quadrupled  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  restriction.  He  spent  $50,000  in  his  investigations, 
and  earned  the  gratitude  of  sailors  and  the  respect  of  all 
good  men. 

He  came  to  this  country  two  years  ago,  when  there  was 
so  much  talk  about  American  dislike  for  the  English,  and 
looked  into  the  report  that  it  was  due  to  the  incendiary 
character  of  our  school  histories.  He  thought  the  school- 
books were  much  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  lived  long  enough  to  believe  that  there  was  less  bad 
blood  between  us  and  his  countrymen  than  he  feared,  and 
that  our  school-books  had  less  mischief  in  them  than  he 
fancied.  Somehow  the  idea  that  young  America  must 
hate  the  English  because  he  learns  his  country’s  history 
is  much  less  plaintively  dwelt  upon  than  it  was. 

Are  we  to  have  no  issue  of  special  postage-stamps  to 
celebrate  our  Spanish  war?  It  is  certainly  a bigger  thing 
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than  the  Omaha  Fair,  and  is  costing  very  much  more 
money,  for  which  we  shall  have  much  less  to  show.  To 
be  sure,  we  may  have  the  Philippines  to  show  for  our  dis- 
bursements, and  maybe  Porto  Rico,  but  very  many  citi- 
zens look  gloomily  at  the  Philippines,  and  regard  them  as 
a good  deal  worse  than  nothing:  ami  when  we  take  Porto 
Rico,  all  Europe  will  declare  our  war  was  a war  of  con- 
quest, and  not  of  humanity.  Let's  have  the  stamps,  and 
not  the  Philippines.  The  stamps  will  cost  less,  be  far  less 


troublesome,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  distribute  them  so. 
that  each  citizen  may  have  at  least  one.  There  may  be 
enough  of  the  Philippines  to  go  around,  but  that  is  un- 
certain, though  geographers  aver  that  there'  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  them. 

The  New  York  1 Jerald  snys  that  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  a 
person  of  some  note  as  a purveyor  of  public  spectacles,  is 
about  to  petition  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  York  to 


allow  him  to  erect  in  Central  Park  a gigantic  Eiffel  Tower 
seesaw,  400  feet  high,  and  having  a horizontal  spread  of 
three  blocks.  If  Mr.  Kiralfy  supposes  that  our  Park 
Commissioners  will  allow  any  such  edifice  as  that  in  Cen- 
tral Park  he  must  have  a disposition  sufficiently  sanguine 
to  give  him  a great  deal  of  innocent  pleasure.  He  should 
try  Coney  Island,  or  possibly  Boston  Common,  where 
nowadays  “enterprise”  seems  disposed  to  find  a conge- 
nial field.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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I iiAVi?  just  returned  from  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s funeral  was  stately  in  its  simplicity.  Except  for 
the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the 
colored  garb  of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  the  service 
might  have  been  that  of  a village  church.  The  effect 
of  the  three  thousand  voices 'singing  "Rock  of  Ages” 
and  “O  God,  our  Help  in  Ages  Past  ” was  magnificent. 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  supported  by  her  son,  and  little  Dorothy 
Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  grandchild,  presented  a pathetic 
contrast.  I was  present  in  the  Abbey  at  the  Jubilee  cel- 
ebration of  1887,  and  again  at  Lord  Tennyson’s  funeral. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  was  the  nation  represented 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  represented  to-day.  The  congre- 
gation was  a miniature  or  microcosm  of  the  nation. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  laid  in  the  grave  among  the 
dead  men  who  ruled  England  before  him,  it  was  felt  that 
an  epoch  was  also  buried  in  that  grave.  The»Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  Marshal,  was  charged  with  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  funeral.  He  has  worked  sixteen 
and  seventeen  hours  a day,  and  with  signal  success. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better  managed  or  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  ceremony  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  extravagant  and  indiscrim- 
inate language  of  the  last  week. 

No  one  would  have  denounced  more  sternly  the  hyster- 
ical gush  with  which  we  have  been  flooded  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself.  The  papers  have  been  filled  with 
suggestions  by  which  the  memory  of  the  great  man  was 
to  be  honored.  A walking  funeral  from  Cheshire  to 
London  was  one  of  them.  Such  poetry  has  appeared  as, 

From  the  Creator’s  month  this  mandate  ran, 

Fill  me  the  measure  of  a perfect  inau. 

Descriptive  reporting  has  run  riot  over  the  details  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  long  illness,  his  death-bed,  the  funeral  prepar- 
ations, and  finally  the  obsequies  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  lying  in  state  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  West- 
minster Hal  recalls  the  fact  that  the  body  of  William 
Pitt  received  a similar  honor  previous  to  intermeut  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  ceremonies  followed  in  the 
case  of  Pitt  largely  formed  the  precedent  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s funeral  rites.  The  body  of  Pitt,  it  is  true,  lay  in 
the  Painted  Chamber  of  the  oid  Palace  of  Westminster. 
This  chamber  was  a survival  of  the  original  palace. 
Edward  the  Confessor  died  within  its  walls.  On  Thurs- 
day, February  20,  1806,  and  the  following  day,  60.000 
persons  visited  the  body  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  is 
not  yet  known  bow  many  persons  have  passed  the  coffin 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  were  passing  yesterday  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  an  hour.  'Some  300,000  souls  gazed  on  it. 

Already  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  lias  passed  into  the 
domain  of  history.  A careful  analysis  of  the  judgment 
given  on  his  career  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  race 
tends  to  show  that  he  will  live  in  history  not  chiefly  for 
bis  intellectual  attainments,  nor  in  the  purely  academical, 
least  of  all  in  the  political  sphere,  but  pre  eminently  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  moral  tone,  with  large  sympathies  for 
mankind,  although  destitute  of  knowledge  of  men.  This 
point  was  well  brought  out  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton, 
who  wrote, 

We  spake  of  two  high  names  of  speech  and  pen. 

How  each  was  seeing,  and  how  each  was  blind ; 

Knew  not  mankind,  bnt  keenly  knew  all  men ; 

Knew  naught  of  men,  but  knew  and  loved  mankind. 

Lord  Houghton  was  referring  to  the  two  great  political 
chiefs,  for  in  a conversation  some  one  remarked  that,  if 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a good  judge  of  men,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a still  better  judge  of  mankind.  The  epi- 
gram was  applauded,  and  Houghton  put  it  into  the  above 
verse. 

The  extravagance  of  the  language  employed  about  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  certain  to  produce  a natural  reaction.  Al- 
ready signs  of  it  are  not  wanting.  The  Newcastle  Chron- 
icle. to  whose  sympathies  with  Spain  reference  has  been 
made  in  a former  letter  to  the  Weekly,  has  taken  the 
opportunity  of  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  to  an  astonished  world  that 
Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a nation.  This  celebrated 
utterance  was  made  at  Newcastle,  and  is  quoted  as  au  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  want  of  insight  in  affairs  out- 
side the  sphere  of  domestic  activities.  Critics  who  are 
honest  with  themselves  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  justice  can  be  done  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Our  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  with  Russia,  and 
in  Egypt  are  the  direct  results  of  the  great  man's  policy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  representative  figure  of  an  age 
which  hut  yesterday  seemed  to  he  our  own.  To-day.  us 
his  body  was  reverently  laid  among  the  ashes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  the  English-speaking  race,  we  perceive  that 
that  age  is  buried  with  him.  At  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  thoughtful  people,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  are 
the  critics  of  his  career  as  well  as  the  admirers  of  his 
character.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  personification  and  the 
embodiment  of  his  epoch  and  his  countrymen.  His  cen- 
sors, therefore,  are  at  the  same  time  the  critics  of  this 
epoch  and  the  censors  of  this  nation. 

The  Queen’s  messages  of  condolence  and  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone  and  her  familj7  express  true  womanly 
feelimr.  It  has  not,  however,  escaped  the  notice  of  on- 
lookers that  her  Majesty  lias  not  marked  the  dentil  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  hv  any  such  expression  of  affection  and 
esteem  as  that  with  which  she  distinguished  the  memory 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  April  19th,  1881,  the  Queen 
addressed  the  nation  through  the  Court  Circular  as  fol- 
lows: “ The  Queen  received  this  morning,  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  sorrow,  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  in  whom  her  Majesty  loses 
a most  valuable  and  devoted  friend,  and  the  council  of 
the  nation  one  of  its  most  distinguished  statesmen.” 
Nine  days  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  death, 
and  l he  Queen  has  made  no  sign.  An  attempt  to  force 
her  Majesty’s  hand  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  buried  without  one  official  word  from 
the  Queen  * It  would  he  affectation  to  ignore  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Gladstone 

*Aft(>r  Mr.  White's  letter  was  posted  the  Queen  expressed  her 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Gladstone  iii  a letter  in  which,  however,  no  trib- 
ute was  paid  or  gratitude  expressed  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesman- 
ship.-Ed.  Wkkkly. 


held  his  last  official  interview  with  bis  sovereign.  The 
interview  took  place  at  Buckingham  Palace  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Home-Rule  bill  by  the  Lords.  The  meeting 
is  understood  to  have  been  marked  by  the  expression  of 
strong  feeling  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to 
obtain  power  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  by 
the  creation  of  a sufficient  number  of  peers  to  carry  the 
bill  through  the  Upper  House.  In  urging  bis  point,  lie 
addressed  her  Majesty  with  characteristic  vehemence.  In 
speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  manner,  the  Queen  is  repqyted 
to  have  said  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  habitually  addressed  her  as  if  she  wore  a public 
meeting.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  however,  his  ve- 
hement nature  carried  him  farther  still.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  the  dangers  to  the  throne 
that  might  ensue  if  the  advice  tendered  by  him  were  not 
accepted.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  com- 
mand a majority  in  the  country,  and  determined  that  the 
nation  should  be  consulted  before  resorting  to  so  drastic 
a measure  as  the  coercion  of  the  Second  Chamber,  the 
Queen  firmly  set  aside  her  Prime  Minister's  warnings,  and 
is  understood  to  have  declared  that  in  such  a matter  as 
the  safety  of  the  throne  she  considered  herself  responsible, 
and  until  she  sought  advice  on  the  subject  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s anxieties  in  that  direction  need  not  be  expressed 
in  the  audience-chamber.  The  interview  is  said  to  have 
closed  not  without  tears  on  the  part  of  the  Queen;  and  it 
is  a fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  visibly  under  the  influence  of  strong  mental 
excitement.  That  the  Queen’s  judgment  was  vindicated, 
and  her  good  sense  exhibited  for  the  hundredth  time,  was 
shown  by  the  result  of  the  elections.  An  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  constituencies  pronounced  against  the  home- 
rule  proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  thus  indicating  that  the 
Queen  had  read  the  heart  of  her  people  more  accurately 
than  had  her  aged  minister. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Birmingham  on  May  13  is 
described  to  me  by  one  who  accompanied  him  as  being 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  exhibitions  of  oratorical 
power  that  was  ever  heard.  My  friend’s  enthusiasm 
was,  however,  damped  by  the  reception  of  the  speech  in 
the  press  next  morning.  The  Times  and  the  other  news- 
papers, it  is  true,  referred  to  it,  but  seemed  to  attach  no 
special  importance  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  excursion  into 
the  domain  of  foreign  affairs.  Nor  did  they  seem  then  to 
regard  his  references  to  the  possibility  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  as  being  significant  of  more  than  gen- 
eral good-will  towards  the  United  States,  which  forms 
part  of  the  working  creed  of  British  statesmen.  In  forty- 
eight  hours,  however,  the  explosive  condition  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  was  indicated  by  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  utterances  in  foreign  countries.  It  excited 
politicians  from  China  to  Peru,  from  Christiania  to  Cape 
Town.  Some  critics  read  in  it  a notice  to  France  that 
she  must  budge  on  the  Niger.  Others  discerned  in  it  a 
declaration  that  the  English-speaking  people  intended  to 
have  their  own  way.  Others  again  saw  in  it  a defiance 
to  Russia,  and  in  the  quotation  of  the  proverb  that  “ He 
who  sups  with  the  devil  must  have  a long  spoon  ” the  ex- 
pression of  rooted  hostility  towards  our  chief  rival  in 
Asia.  Taking  a wider  view,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  mean  that  the  question  of  the  Far 
East  is  not  whether  this  port  is  to  be  open  or  that  prov- 
ince occupied  by  a European  nation,  but  who  is  to  be 
master  in  Asia?  For  a hundred  years  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  ruled  the  roost.  The  Slav  race  is  now  a candidate 
for  the  first  place.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  therefore, 
is  most  accurately  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  who  is  to  be  master  in 
Asia  during  the  coming  century  is  less  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  writing  of  despatches  than  by  the 
exertion  of  force — still  the  dominant  factor  in  human 
affairs. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  whether  or  not  this  theory  be 
correct,  one  thing  is  certain.  Mr  Chamberlain  has  not 
been  repudiated  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  still  continues  to 
hold  his  place  in  the  cabinet.  Defiance  to  Russia  and 
the  proffer  of  a working  friendship  with  the  United 
States  may  therefore  be  held  to  have  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  government.  The  celebration  of  the 
Queen’s  birthday  at  Tampa  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  produced  a deep  impression.  The 
demonstrations  of  the  United  States  troops  are  significant 
of  much,  especially  to  those  who  see  in  the  Spanish  war 
no  greater  issue  than  the  entry  of  the  American  govern- 
ment into  the  circle  of  European  powers.  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  international  affairs  is  being  shifted  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
English  - speaking  people  of  the  world  must  unite  for 
common  objects  if  they  are  to  retain  the  position  now 
threatened  % the  Slav  and  the  Latin  races.  To  empha- 
size this  fact  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  extreme  stress  on  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Chinese  question.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  ports  or  provinces,  but  of  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire.  If  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  be  formed  to  main- 
tain the  “open  door,”  it  will  be  founded  not  on  political 
convenience,  but  on  identity  of  material  interests  aud 
racial  sentiment. 

I have  recently  referred  to  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish -American  war  which  are  al- 
leged to  exist  among  the  Irish  Nationalists.  In  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  a paper  favorable  to  Irish  Nationalist  aspira- 
tions, a recent  article  appeared  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  conflict  of  view  in  tiie  Irish  party  between  the  sym- 
pathizers with  Spain  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
had  been  suppressed  with  difficulty.  As  this  is  a matter 
of  high  importance  in  the  development  of  the  political 
situation  at  home,  I asked  Mr.  John  Dillon.  M.  P.,  for  per- 
mission to  make  an  authoritative  statement  on  the  subject 
in  the  Weekly.  However  hostile  a Unionist  like  myself 
may  he  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  avowed  political  aims,  it  is,  I think, 
only  fair  to  record  the  conviction  held  by  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  that  no  one  but  an  honest  man 
could  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Mayo.  The  ordinary  attractions  to  a political  life  are 
absent  in  the  ease  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  leader.  He 
is  not  likely  to  revive  any  serious  interest  in  the  home- 
rule  question  through  constitutional  efforts  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary arena.  These  things  being  so.  Americans  know 
what  weight  may  be  attached  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  opinions. 
Mr.  Dillon  tells  me  that,  so  far  from  the  seventy  - one 
members  of  his  party  being  equally  divided,  on  a resolu- 


tion of  sympathy  with  the  United  Stales  being  submitted 
to  a private  meeting  of  the  party,  there  was  but  one  dis- 
sentient, and  after  some  discussion  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion was  made  unanimous.  It  is  true  that  four  or  five 
others  have  expressed  academic  sympathy  with  Spain, 
but  this  affinity  with  the  countrymen  of  Weyler  proceeds 
not  from  antipathy  to  the  American  people,  but  from  the 
traditional  connection  between  Ireland  and  Spain,  and 
the  sympathy  created  by  the  blending  of  some  of  the  best 
Irish  blood  with  the  Spanish  nobility.  The  Prendergasts, 
the  O’Donnells,  and  others  of  the  Irish  gentry  compelled 
to  flee  their  country  in  the  bad  old  days  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  now  form  part  of  the  flower  of  Spanish  chiv- 
alry. It  is  impossible  to  obliterate  tlie  traces  of  such  an 
association,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  Substantially,  Mr. 
Dillon  informs  me.  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  solid  for  the 
States,  and  if  there  be  a few  members  of  the  party  per- 
sonally disinclined  to  conform  with  the  resolution  referred 
to,  they  nre  hound  by  the  rules  that  govern  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary organization  loyally  to  accept  the  decision  nr 
rived  at  as  binding  upon  them. 

Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  leader  of  the  Parnellite 
party,  lias  also  been  good  enough  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  facts  relating  to  the  allegation  of  Spanish  sym- 
pathy existing  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
representatives.  Mr.  Redmond  declares  that,  so  far  as  the 
Parnellites  are  concerned,  unanimity  prevails.  To  a man 
they  are  for  the  United  States  and  against  Spnin;  but,  be 
adds,  that  in  the  party  led  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  there  are 
a few  Spanish  sympathizers.  As  this  statement  confirms 
that  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  leaders  that  the  friends  of 
Spain  are  putting  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  In 
the  course  of  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Redmond  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  situation  created  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  I gathered  that  the  opinion  of  the  Par- 
nellite leader  is  that  the  air  will  now7  be  cleared  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  question.  As  Mr.  John  Redmond  deservedly 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  clear-headed,  and  possesses 
a logical  mind,  the  following  opinion,  with  which  I thor- 
oughly agree,  deserves  attention.  The  Irish  lender  con- 
siders that  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  lead  to  the  open 
repudiation  of  home-rule  by  the  Liberal  party  ; that  the 
Liberal  party,  or,  at  all  events,  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
in  touch  with  Lord  Rosebery,  will  publicly  shed  the  con- 
victions they  have  professed  during  the  last  twelve  years 
with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  old  and  unpopular,  and  his  views  on 
the  subject  are  not  of  signal  importance.  Lord  Rosebery, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  never  had  a free  hand.  His  principal 
supporter  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  always  caballing 
against  him,  and  his  belief  in  home-rule,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  partly  based  on  opportunism  aud  partly  on  affection- 
ate reverence  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinions.  Mr.  Red- 
mond, therefore,  believes  that  when  Lord  Rosebery 
returns  to  public  life,  an  event  that  cannot  much  longer 
be  delayed,  lie  will  openly  abandon  the  Irish  alliance,  with 
the  approval  of  those  Liberals  who  for  a dozen  years 
have  declared  on  every  platform  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  a measure  once  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  never  removed  until  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  situation  thus  created,  if  Mr.  John  Redmond’s 
prognostications  should  come  true,  will  be  that  the  Irish 
pnrty  will  be  face  to  face  with  tlie  Liberals  and  tlie 
Unionists,  and  will  once  more  occupy  the  independent 
position  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  found  them  when  his 
conversion  to  the  cause  of  Irish  autonomy  happened  to 
coincide  with  his  researches  after  a majority. 

Discontent  in  Ireland  and  the  failure  of  the  constitu- 
tional agitation  will  be  accompanied  by  a revival  of  the 
activities  of  the  physical  - force  party.  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, ns  a member  of  Parliament,  does  not  take  part  in 
this  movement,  but,  as  au  honest  man,  he  admits  that  he 
does  not  disapprove  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  rending 
of  Irish  history  be  correct,  he  contends  "that  at  no  time 
lias  the  cause  of  Ireland  advanced  except  when  revolu- 
tionary energy  lias  accompanied  and  supported  con- 
stitutional agitation  within  the  w7alls  of  Parliament. 
Prophecies  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  cause  their  own  ful- 
filment, especially  when  the  prophet  openly  sympathizes 
with  the  movement  he  predicts. 

As  the  principles  which  Mr.  Redmond  propagates 
and  embodies  are  more  widely  held  in  America  than  the 
number  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  followers  in  the  British  Par- 
liament would  lead  one  to  expect,  his  views  on  the  Anglo- 
American  alliance  are  not  without  importance.  He 
frankly  expresses  his  determination  to  do  wlint  lie -can  to 
prevent  it  until  the  wants  of  Ireland  are  satisfied.  He 
does  not  believe  that  America  lias  anything  to  gain  from 
a good  understanding  with  England,  and  that  any  steps 
taken  to  bring  about  common  action  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  in  the  interests  of  England.  How 
far  Mr.  Redmond’s  views  are  colored  by  his  wishes  I 
will  not  presume  to  say,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Redmond  is  a good  honest  hater  of  this  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  and  cordial  relations  between 
the  English-speaking  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic is  an  aim  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  will  do 
his  utmost  to  frustrate.  To  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Redmond 
is  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  of  this  country.  In  the 
event  of  war  between  England  and  two  first-class  powers, 
not  only  his  sympathies,  but  his  aid,  would  be  given  to 
England’s  enemies.  There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
outspoken  and  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  Parnellite 
leader.  Nevertheless,  time  is  on  our  side.  The  healing 
process  in  Ireland  has  begun.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted by  any  vast  or  dramatic  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
establishment  of  good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England  will  undoubtedly  dispose  the  people  and 
rulers  of  Britain  to  deal  with  Ireland  in  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  on  the  principle  of  equality.  The  Irish  ques- 
tion is,  after  all,  no  matter  of  mere  local  government  or  of 
sops  or  doles.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said,  an  im- 
perial question  of  the  highest  order.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  when  Admiral  Dewey’s  guns  sunk  the  Spanish  ships 
at  their  moorings  in  Manila  harbor,  the  Irish  question  got 
“ a lift  in  the  powder-cart.”  In  other  words,  the  identity 
of  imperial  interests  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  - speaking  people  revealed  by7  tlie  Spanish  war 
extends  to  the  Irish  question  as  well  as  to  the  “open 
door.” 
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Much  regret  is  expressed  privately  that  the 
Anglo-American  dinner,  which  is  sure  to  at- 
tract a considerable  umount  of  attention,  is 
not  in  the  right  hands.  A small  coterie 
closely  identified  with  the  extreme,  radical, 
humanitarian,  and  socialistic  party,  have 
practically  captured  the  movement.  Had  it 
been  in  stronger  hands,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  fifty  times  as  many  representa- 
tive Englishmen  would  have  come  forward. 
While  there  is  every  desire  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  English  - speaking  people,  no 
particular  enthusiasm  is  manifested  by  the 
leaders  in  society,  politics,  literature,  or  art 
for  making  that  object  an  instrument  for  the 
advertisement  of  men  and  movements  which 
have  no  hold  on  the  people  of  tiiis  country. 

As  foretold  in  a former  letter,  a private 
sale  of  the  late  Princess  Mary  of  Teck’s  pos- 
sessions has  been  going  on  at  While  Lodge. 
Madame  Bricka,  her  constant  ntlendant,  is 
selling  the  things,  and  the  friends  of  the 
family  go  over  to  buy  little  mementos  of 
Princess  Mary  in  price  from  £1  to  £25. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  small  things.  Prin- 
cess Mary’s  jewels  have,  by  arrangement,  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Duchess  of  York  ; 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg - Strelitz  has  bought 
the  plate  for  £4000. 

Arnold  White. 


CUBA. 

[Special  Corrkspondknck  op 
“Harpkr’s  Wkkkly.”] 

On  Boa  tin  Tint  Tuanbpokt 

Florida,” 

Wednesday,  May  15,  ISOS- 

It  is  just  a week  since  we 
embarked  from  Port  Tampa 
with  our  cargo  of  Cubans, 
mules,  horses,  and  ammuni- 
tion. At  Key  West  we  found 
Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet, 
which  left  the  day  after  for 
Cuban  waters.  The  tug  Os- 
ceola with  four  guns,  two  of 
which  are  6 -pounders,  was  detailed  to  act 
as  our  escort  to  Cuba,  and  to  go  a round- 
about way  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  collision 
with  the  Spanish  fleet.  We  left  Key  West 
Saturday  night.have  come  by  the  route  shown 
on  enclosed  chart,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a few  merchantmen  the  first  day  out,  have 
thus  far  met  nothing.  For  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  we  have  beeu  going  but  five  knots  an 
hour,  in  order  not  to  strike  the  Cuban  coast 
before  the  evening.  Puerto  de  Banes,  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  is  where  we 
will  try  to  make  a landing.  General  Lacret 
will  command  the  expedition  after  landing. 
I understand  that  the  Vice  - President,  Do- 
mingo Mendez  Capote,  has  left  Cuba  for  Ja- 
maica, and  will  go  to  New  York, with  the  in- 
tention of  representing  the  Cuban  Republic 
in  the  United  States. 

Pirrrro  i>«  Banks,  Cuba,  May  27,  1898. 

By  the  light  from  Lucrecia  Light-house, 
which  is  kept  up  by  the  Spanish,  our  trans- 
port and  her  escort  slowly  felt  their  way 
towards  Puerto  de  Banes  Wednesday  night. 
At  twelve  o’clock  a small  boat  was  lowered, 
which  acted  as  scout  to  find  the  entrance 
to  the  narrow  channel  which  leads  into 
Banes  Bay.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
the  small  lioat  was  picked  up  by  the  Osceola, 
and  at  daybreak  our  escort  found  the  outer 
port.  The  Florida  came  up,  anchoret!  at 
t lie  mouth  of  the  passage  opposite  an  aban- 
doned block  house,  while  the  tug  went  up 
into  the  bay  to  explore.  In  an  hour  she  re- 
urned,  and  the  transport  followed  her 
through  a winding  narrow  passage,  wooded 
on  either  side,  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bays  in  existence. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  or  to  all 
appearances  large  lake,  is  the  remains  of 
Puerto  de  Banes,  which  was  burned  by  Gomez 
a year  and  a half  ago,  and  which  we  are  to- 
day using  as  our  first  camping-ground.  We 
picked  up  a Cuban  sentry  who  came  out 
from  the  brush  while  we  were  at  anchor. 
He  told  us  lie  had  not  been  to  headquarters 
for  two  months,  and  did  not  know  the 
United  States  was  at  war  with  Spain.  He 
was  nearly  naked,  but  had  a rifle,  four  car- 
tridges, and  a machete.  He  had  used  one  of 
the  cartridges  the  day  liefore  to  kill  a deer. 
The  poor  devil  had  a bad  case  of  chills  and 
fever,  and  after  we  had  given  him  a new 
suit  and  something  to  eat.  we  dosed  him  with 
quinine.  To  day  the  pacificos  — men,  wo- 
men, and  children— with  their  small  starved 
horses  and  dogs,  have  been  coming  into 
camp.  They  are  nearly  nuked,  and  live  on 
bananas  and  sweet  - potatoes.  A man  and 
boy  I met  on  the  coast  were  boiling  salt  wa- 
ter in  a pan,  making  salt  for  the  army.  If 
Clara  Barton  could  come  here,  I think  she 
would  have  her  hands  full  without  going 
farther.  It  seems  strange,  in  a land  that 
bears  forth  such  fine  fruit,  there  should  be 
so  much  suffering.  Pineapples,  bananas, 
cocoanuts.  oranges,  limes,  and  wild  tomatoes 
are  plentiful.  The  hills  surrounding  the  bay 
are  covered  with  banana  plantations,  which 
are  going  to  ruin;  and  they  say,  after  Ha- 
vana, the  next  best  tobacco  in  Cuba  is  raised 
here.  Our  sanitary  corps  to-day  gave  out  to 
the  pacificos  almost  all  their  medicines,  peo- 
ple coming  from  the  country  twenty  miles 
around.  All  the  visitors  were  given  a little 
piece  of  salt  pork  and  a few  crackers,  which 
they  have  not  before  tasted  for  two  years. 


We  have  to  be  saving,  as  we  only  took  pro- 
visions for  five  hundred  men  for  forty  days, 
and  a great  deal  of  that  lias  already  gone. 

General  Ferier,  who  has  been  laying  siege 
to  Sama,  eighteen  miles  west  of  here,  has 
just  come  into  camp  with  fifty  mounted 
men,  says  the  Spaniards  sent  a thousand 
men  from  the  garrison  at  Gibara  yesterday 
to  re-enforce  the  seven  hundred  already  at 
Sama.  They  vneated  the  town  of  Sama,  and 
have  gone  four  miles  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
there  are  two  small  Spanish  gunboats  that 
came  from  Nipe  to  aid  them.  It  is  thought 
they  all  inteud  going  to  Gibara,  where  there 
is  a garrison  of  six  or  seven  thousand  Span- 
iards. 

One  thousand  of  General  Ferier’s  men  will 
arrive  in  the  morning  to  help  transport  the 
ammunition  and  stores  the  Florida  has 
brought.  General  Lacret  thinks  it  a mis- 
take that  Ferier  should  have,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, weakened  his  besieging  force. 
Lieut. -Col.  Dorst,  for  the  government,  aud 
Dr.  J.  D.  Castillo,  representing  the  Junta,  de- 
serve a great  deal  of  credit  for  the  soldier- 
like and  business  way  our  expedition  has 
been  handled.  No  casualties  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. Clyde  D.  V.  Hunt. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrcp  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
-lAJv.1  


RIGID  RULES  ENFORCED. 

Veterinaries  of  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  examine  cows  supplying  milk  for  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  to  guard 
against  any  contamination.  Send  for  “In- 
fant Health.”  Information  valuable  to  every 
mother.— [A  dv.~\ 


THE  GAUGE. 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  of  the  most  active  of 
business  men,  the  Americans,  there  is  too  much  waste 
and  too  little  recuperation.  Satisfied  with  the  mere 
physical  rest  of  the  body,  they  renew  from  day  to  day 
the  intense  strain  upon  the  nervous  system,  without 
giving  it  its  required  lnvigoration,  which  is  done 
through  rest  and  moderate  stimulation.  There  is  need 
at  all  times  of  a pure  alcoholic  tonic.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  a sequence  and  axiom  that  the  purer  the 
stimulant,  the  surer  and  more  beneficial  are  the  effects, 
lienee  in  the  manufacture  of  such  as  can  in  good  faith 
be  recommended,  the  sole  object  should  be  to  make  it 
pure.  To  accomplish  this  no  expense  and  no  art  of 
distillation  should  be  spared,  and  full  time  should  be 
allowed  for  maturing  and  aging,  thereby  producing  a 
purity  as  positive  as  can  be  reached.  Such  a stimulant 
is  Hunter  Baltimore  Rye,  10  years  old,  pure  and 
mellow.  The  cost  of  production  is  gieatly  enhanced 
in  the  aging,  to  make  sure  of  its  acceptance  for  general 
use  and  its  adaptation  for  tonical  effects,  and  no  whis- 
key now  sold  approaches  its  superiority  in  purity. — 


“Always  feel  run  down  in  the  spring.”  Get  over  it  by 
three-times-a-day  doseof  the  best  spring  tonic — Abbott’s 
—the  Original  Angostura  Bitters;  take  the  genuine.— 




Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siegert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears* 

People  have  no  idea  how 
crude  and  cruel  soap  can  be. 

It  takes  off  dirt.  So  far, 
so  good;  but  what  else  does 
it  do  ? 

It  cuts  the  skin  and  frets 
the  under-skin;  makes  red- 
ness and  roughness  and 
leads  to  worse.  Not  soap, 
but  the  alkali  in  it. 

Pears'  Soap  has  no  free  al- 
kali in  it.  It  neither  reddens 
nor  roughens  the  skin.  It  re- 
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after-effect  is  every  way  good. 

All  sort9  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sons  of  people  use  it. 
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GENERAL  WHEELER’S  LEAP. 

BY  JOHN  A.  WYETH. 


FIGURATIVELY  spefiking,  many  men  in  times  of 
peace,  as  well  as  in  the  more  exciting  times 
of  war,  failing  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view, 
have  been  compelled  to  “ take  water.”  It  does 
not  very  often  happen  in  reality  that  a major-general 
of  cavalry,  caught  in  the  toils,  with  all  other  avenues 
of  escape  closed  to  him,  has  shown  himself  so  desper- 
ately in  earnest  not  to  he  captured  as  to  plunge  on 
horseback  at  full  speed  over  the  high  bank  of  a river  into 
the  raging  Torrent  below.  There  have  been  recorded  in 
history  two  such  instances,  and,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
the  heroes  of  both  occasions  had  been  christened  •‘Jo- 
seph.” The  one  was  I’rince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  Marshal 
of  France  under  the  great  Napoleon;  the  other,  Major- 
General  Joseph  Wheeler,  then  of  the  Confederate  army, 
recently  appointed  by  the  President  Major-General  of  Vol- 
unteers in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Every  reader 
of  the  life  of  Bonaparte  remem  tiers  the  tragic  death 
of  Poniatowski  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic, 
when  he  rushed  in  a mad  charge  through  an  intervening 
line  of  the  enemy,  and  although  wounded,  at  full  speed 
rode  over  the  steep  bluff  of  the  Elster  into  the  river  be- 
low, where  horse  and  rider  disappeared  beneath  the  sur- 
face, never  to  rise. 

The  cavalry  fight  at  Shelbyville  was  the  liveliest  en- 
gagement which  marked  the  retreat  of  Bragg’s  army  from 
Tullahoma  to  Chattanooga,  in  the  summer  of  1863.  Inas- 
much as  the  Confederates  were  finally  driveu  from  the 
field,  the  honors  of  the  day  rested  with  the  Union  troopers, 
although  they  stopped  short  of  reaping  the  full  success 
which  was  in  their  grasp  as  the  result  of  the  brilliant 
fighting  they  lmd  done.  The  Southern  troops,  who  for 
more,  than  three  hours,  in  the  outskirts  of  Shelbyville, 
stood  up  before  and  held  at  bay  a largely  superior  force 
of  Federals,  were  a forlorn  hope  numbering  1200  men, 
placed  there  and  commanded  by  Major-General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  in  the  desperate  effort  to  protect  from  capture 
or  destruction  an  immense  wagon-train  loaded  with  sup- 
plies invaluable  to  Bragg's  army.  While  the  fighting  was 
going  on,  this  immense  train  was  filing  across  the  narrow 
bridge  which  two  miles  from  the  battle-field  spans  Duck 
River,  and  was  making  it*  snail-like  progress  over  the 
muddy  and  almost  impassable  road  to  Tullahoma. 

. The  army  of  Rosecrans  began  its  forward  movement 
from  Murfreesboro  on  the  22d  of  June,  1863.  Con- 
vinced of  the  inadvisability  of  risking  a great  battle  with 
so  large  a stream  as  the  Tennessee  River  immediately  in 
his  rear.  General  Bragg  had  ordered  a withdrawal  of  his 
picket-lines  of  cavalry  under  Generals  Wheeler  and  For- 
rest to  the  south  bank  of  Duck  River.  At  Shelbyville, 
on  i he  northern  hank  of  this  stream,  there  had  been  gath- 
ered a large  supply  of  commissary  and  quartermaster’s 
stores,  and  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remove 
these  to  some  point  of  safety.  Wheeler,  in  command  of 


all  the  cavalry  operating  in  the  department  of  which 
General  Bragg  was  commander-in-chief,  was  directed  to 
withdraw  his  troops  south  of  Duck  River  by  way  of 
Shelbyville,  holding  off  the  Federal  advance  until  the 
wagon-trains  were  across,  when,  by  destroying  the  bridge, 
they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit.  Iu  accordance  with 
these  instructions,  General  Forrest,  who  was  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Franklin  and  Spring  Hill,  was  direct- 
ed to  fall  back,  in  order  to  unite  with  General  Wheeler  at 
Shelbyville.  The  junction  was  to  be  effected  as  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  June  as  was  practicable,  and 
the  two  commands  were  tlieu  to  form  the  rear-guard  of 
the  army  which  was  in  retreat,  and  convoy  the  wagons 
southward.  However, 

The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

General  Wheeler  had  calculated  that  the  force  he  had 
left  to  hold  the  Union  cavalry  in  check  at  Guys  Gap 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  long  enough  to 
permit  Forrest,  who  had  the  greater  distance  to  travel,  to 
effect  the  junction  at  the  time  agreed  upon;  but  upon 
this  day  the  Federal  troopers  were  evidently  intent  upon 
great  deeds.  Advancing  on  Guys  Gap,  they  were  backed 
by  a corps  of  infantry  under  the  eommnnd  of  General 
Gordon  Granger,  making  a combination  of  strength 
against  which  the  small  Confederate  cavalry  command 
was  able  to  make  hut  feeble  resistance.  In  addition  to 
Granger’s  infantry,  Major-General  David  8.  Stanley,  com- 
manding all  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
was  here  at  the  head  of  the  troopers,  leading  in  person 
one  of  the  best  brigades  of  mounted  men  at  that  time  in 
the  Union  army.  At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  June,  ns  Colonel  R.  11.  G.  Minty,  in  his  official  re- 
port, says,  “ the  entire  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  move 
on  Guys  Gap,  the  first  division  in  advance.”  Colonel 
Minty  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Regulars,  and  Major- 
General  Stanley  leading  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  Fourth 
Michigan,  and  Third  Indiana,  so  overmatched  the  Con- 
federates that  they  quickly  passed  by  the  left  flank  and 
gained  the  rear  of  their  position,  and  drove  them  rapidly 
toward  Shelbyville.  Major-General  Granger  says,  “Our 
advance  met  here  with  no  resistance  to  speak  of.”  From 
the  Gap  to  within  a few  miles  of  Shelbyville  the  fight 
resolved  itself  into  a horse-race,  with  the  stampeded  Con- 
federates as  fnr  in  the  lend  as  they  could  get.  The  writer, 
of  this,  who  at  the  time  was  filling  the  humble  r61e  of  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  cavalry,- was  one  of  a detach- 
ment stationed  ou  this  day  about  two  miles  iu  front  of 
Shelbyville,  several  hundred  yards  jn  the  rear  of  some 
abandoned  earth  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  there 
earlier  in  the  war.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five 
years  there  comes  vividly  to  mind  the  forlorn  appearance 
of  these  flying  troopers  from  Guys  Gap  as  they  passed 


through  our  line  to  the  rear.  The  incessant  rains,  together 
with  the  trampling  of  horses’  hoofs,  had  converted  the 
roads  into  beds  of  mortar,  and  these  demoralized  cavaliers 
were  so  bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot  that  no 
one  could  have  told  what  uniform  they  wore.  Many  of 
them  were  lmt less,  some  had  lost  their  guns,,  and  fully 
one-half  of  them  seemed  to  have  lost  heart  and  hope. 

So  eager  were  their  pursuers  that  we  had  scant  time  to 
jeer  at  or  “guy”  our  unfortunate  brothers.  Moreover, 
the  situation  was  not  over-conducive  to  fun  or  frolic. 
General  Wheeler  was  with  us,  and  in  command  of  our 
detachment,  1200  in  number,  which  made  the  sum  (dial 
of  our  effective  foy:c.  Witli  him  on  hand,  every  one  of 
us  realized  that  a lively  fight  was  sure  to  take  place.  He 
impressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  holding  the  enemy  at 
bay,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  until  the  trnin  of  wagons 
could  clear  the  bridge,  and  added  that  General  Forrest 
was  coming  to  our  aid.  We  were  grently  encouraged 
when  we  heard  that  Forrest  with  his  command  was  not 
fnr  off,  for  we  knew  that,  no  matter  how  weak  we  were, 
if  we  could  only  hold  our  own  until  General  Wheeler’s 
famous  subordinate,  who  had  already  achieved  a repu- 
tation as  a successful  fighter,  could  arrive,  we  could  then 
beat  back  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be  sent  against  us. 

For  at  least  a mile  in  front  of  the  position  we  occupied, 
which  was  upon  a slight  elevation,  all  the  timber  hail 
been  felled,  in  order  to  expose  to  view  the  approach  of 
any  attacking  column.  Along  the  road  and  out  of  the 
strip  of  timber  to  the  north  of  this  open  space  there  came 
in  sight  a long  array  of  Federal  troopers,  a deep  blue 
fringe  upon  the  border  of  the  green  forest  beyond.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to 
stand  up  before  them  longer  than  it  would  take  them  to 
put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  ride  over  ns;  but,  fortunately 
for  us,  the  dashing  tactics  which  they  had  employed  at 
Guys  Gap  earlier  in  the  day  they  did  not  practise  now. 
Wheeler’s  bold  front  had  evidently  impressed  them  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  there  in  strength,  and  were  proba- 
bly trying  to  lend  them  into  a trap.  If  they  had  ridden 
down  upon  us  then  our  destruction  would  have  been  com- 
plete, for  we  had  no  avenue  of  escape  except  hy  one  nar- 
row bridge  two  miles  in  our  rear.  Instead  of  smashing 
us  then  and  there,  as  they  could  easily  have  done,  and  as 
they  did  after  several  hours  of  desultory  fighting,  in  which 
time  they  lost  the  great  prize  they  were  fighting  for,  they 
dismounted  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  under  the  brave 
Captain  Davis,  who  deployed  them  ns  skirmishers,  and 
advanced  to  engage  our  front.  As  this  regiment  advanced, 
another,  the  Fourth  Michigan,  moved  from  their  heavy 
column  in  the  turnpike  around  the  left  of  our  line,  in  or- 
der to  turn  our  flank  and  force  us  back.  Simultaneously 
the  Third  Indiana,  was  deployed  iu  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  overlap  our  short  line  upon  the  right.  Imme- 
diately in  rear  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  the  famous 
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Fourth  United  States  Regulars  came  up  directly  before 
us.  and  behind  this  double  line  was  a noisy  section  of  ar- 
tillery, which  began  to  make  its  presence  felt. 

A cavalry  fight  well  sustained  on  both  sides  is  lively 
enough  when  one  takes  part  in  it,  but  it  seems  exceedingly 
tame  on  paper.  This  one  did  not  lack  in  spirit.  Of  about 
a score  of  such  “ scraps,”  some  of  which,  of  larger  growth, 
have  passed  to  a place  on  the  bloodiest  pages  of  history, 
the  writer  does  not  recall  a contest  which,  for  downright 
pluck  in  giving  and  taking  hard  and  heavy  knocks  through 
several  hours,  surpasses  this  Shelbyville  “affair."  The 
carbines  and  rifles  were  flashing  and  banging  away,  at 
times  in  scattering  shots  when  the  game  was  at  a long 
range,  and  then  when  a charge  came  on,  and  the  work 
grew  hot,  the  spiteful,  sharp  explosions  swelled  into  a 
crackling  roar,  like  that  of  a canebrake  on  fire,  when  in  a 
single  minute  hundreds  of  the  boilerlike  joints  have 
burst  asunder.  Add  to  all  this  the  whizzing,  angry  whir 
of  countless  leaden  missiles  which  split  the  air  about  you; 
the  hoarse,.un natural  shouts  of  command — for  in  battle 
all  sounds  of  the  human  voice  seem  out  of  pitch  and  tone; 
the  wild,  defiant  yells  and  the  answering  huzzas  of  the 
opposing  lines;  the  plunging  and  rearing  of  frightened 
horses;  the  charges  here  and  thereof  companies  or  squad- 
rons, or  more  than  these  which  seem  to  be  shot  out  from 
the  main  body,  as  flames  shoot  out  of  a house  on  fire; 
here  and  there  the  sharp,  quick  cry  from  some  unfortu- 
nate trooper  who  did  not  hear  one  leaden  messenger — for 
only  those  are  heard  which  have  passed  by;  the  heavy, 
soggy  striking  of  the  helpless  body  against  the  ground; 
the  scurrying  runaway  of  the  frightened  horse,  as  often 
into  danger  as  out  of  it,  whose  empty  saddle  tells  the  foe 
that  there  is  one  less  rifle  to  fear — all  these  sights  and 
sounds  go  to  make  up  the  confusing  medley  of  a battle- 
field. And  then  there  was  the  artillery,  not  thundering 
away— for  artillery  never  thunders  when  one  is  near  it. 
Two  or  three  miles  away  the  reverberations  of  the  atmos- 
phere convey  to  the  ear  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  but 
when,  on  the  field,  one  faces  or  stands  behind  the  battery 
which  is  engaged,  the  noise  seems  more  like  the  sudden 
throb  or  impulse  of  some  huge  pump  than  the  prolonged 
muffled  sounds  which  are  akin  to  thunder.  So,  for  nearly 
three  hours,  passed  this  little  fight. 

The  Federal  advance  upon  the  centre  of  our  line  did  not 
succeed.  Time  after  time  it  was  attempted,  but  the  baf- 
fled troopers  went  back  again.  As  they  spread  out  upon 
our  flanks,  our  own  line  was  stretched  out  more  and  more 
to  meet  them.  At  last,  about  five  o’clock,  taking  advantage 
of  a momentary  lull  in  the  attack,  General  Wheeler, 
with  the  exception  of  Russell’s  Fourth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, withdrew  the  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  retire 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  bridge  and  cross  the  river; 
200  of  us  were  left  under  command  of  Colonel  A.  A.  Rus- 
sell, with  orders  to  stay  until  they  rode  us  down,  in  the 
hope  that  this  catastrophe  would  be  delayed  long  enough 
to  permit  General  Wheeler  to  clear  the  bridge  in  our  rear. 
1 did  not  understand  this  movement  at  the  lime,  but  have 
learned  since  from  General  Wheeler  that  it  was  only 
then  that  the  last  wagon  had  passed  across  Duck  River, 
and  he  felt  now  that  he  could  save  at  least  a portion  of 
his  troops  on  the  field  by  a rapid  retreat.  We  were  told, 
when  we  were  beaten,  to  make  our  way,  every  man  for 
himself  as  best  he  could.  Before  the  Federal  cav- 
alry realized  what  had  been  done,  he  was  gone  at  full 
speed,  and,  reaching  the  bridge,  had  the  troops  and  artil- 
lery which  accompanied  him  safe  on  the  southern  bank. 
But  before  all  this  was  accomplished  the  lightning  had 
struck  our  little  forlorn  hope.  The  Seventh  Pennsylvania 
and  Fourth  United  Stales  Regulars  rode  out  and  over  us  in 
the  most  brilliant  cavalry  manoeuvre  the  writer  ever  wit- 
nessed. They  formed,  and  were  in  view  for  at  least  a half- 
mile  before  they  came  within  firing  distance.  On  either 
side  of  the  highway,  in  columns  of  fours,  they  advanced  at 
a steady  gallop,  until  they  passed  into  the  opening  in  the 
line  of  earth- works,  through  which  the  main  road  led,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  our  advance.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  this  point  inside  the  works,  still  on  the  full 
run,  they  deployed  from  columns  of  fours  into  line  of 
battle,  like  the  opening  of  a huge  fan.  The  movement 
was  made  with  as  much  precision  as  if  it  had  been  done  in 
an  open  plain,  on  dress  parade,  or  in  some  exhibition  of 
discipline  and  drill.  Huddled  there  as  we  were,  know- 
ing what  fate  was  impending,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  our  admiration  not  only  of  the  courage  which 
they  were  displaying,  but  of  the  marvellous  precision  in 
the  change  of  formation.  Our  orders  were  to  stand  until 
they  approached  within  fifty  yards,  when  we  were  to 
empty  our  rifles,  draw  our  pistols,  and  theu  saute  qui 
peut.  The  Uuion  troopers,  with  sabres  high  in  air,  made 
no  sound  whatever  beyond  the  rumbling  tattoo  which 
their  horses’  hoofs  played  upon  the  ground.  It  was  only 
a short  space  of  time,  probably  the  fraction  of  a minute, 
until  they  were  so  near  that  we  could  distinguish  their 
faces,  anti  in  fact  their  individual  features.  Levelling  our 
guns  at  them,  we  fired  our  final  volley,  and  by  the  time 
our  horses’  heads  were  faced  to  the  rear  they,  coming  at  full 
speed,  were  upon  us.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  writer  found  himself  on  the  ground  and  well  in  the 
rear  of  the  charging  line.  No  more  gallant  work  was  ever 
done  by  any  troops  than  was  done  on  this  day  by  the  Sev- 
enth Pennsylvania  and  the  Fourth  Regulars.  Meanwhile, 
General  Wheeler,  who  had  safely  crossed  the  river,  was  in 
the  act  of  firing  this  structure,  when  a member  of  General 
Forrest's  staff,  Major  Rambaut,  reported  to  him  that  For- 
rest, with  two  brigades,  was  within  two  miles  of  Shelby- 
ville, and  advancing  rapidly  to  cross.  Realizing  the  danger 
which  threatened  Forrest,  Wheeler,  notwithstanding  the 
Federals  were  in  strong  force  in  the  suburbs  of  Shelbyville 
and  advancing  into  town,  taking  with  him  two  pieces  of 
artillery  and  500  men  of  Martin's  division,  with  this  offi- 
cer, hastily  recrossed  to  the  north  side  in  order  to  hold  the 
bridge  and  save  Forrest  from  disaster.  The  guns  were 
hastily  thrown  into  position,  but  the  charges  had  scarce- 
ly l>een  rammed  home,  when  the  Union  troops  came  in 
full  sweep  down  the  main  street.  When  within  a few 
paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  they  were  discharged, 
inflicting,  however,  insignificant  loss.  With  their  small 
force  of  500  men  Generals  Wheeler  and  Martin  stood 
up  as  best  they  could  under  the  pressure  of  this  charge. 
They  held  their  ground  manfully  as  the  cavalry  rode 
through  and  over  them,  sabring  the  cannoneers  from  the 
guns,  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  then  passed  on 
and  secured  the  bridge,  leaving  the  two  Confederate  gen- 
erals and  their  troops  well  in  their  rear.  The  bridge  had 
become  blocked  by  one  of  the  caissons,  which  had  been 
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overthrown,  and  now,  thinking  they  had  them  in  a trap, 
the  Union  forces  formed  a line  of  battle  parallel  with  the 
bank  of  Duck  River  and  across  the  entrance  to  the  bridge. 
The  idea  of  surrendering  himself  and  his  command  had 
not  entered  the  mind  of  General  Wheeler.  As  Ponia- 
towski  had  done  at  the  Elster,  he  now’  shouted  to  his  meu 
that  they  must  cut  their  way  through  and  attempt  to  es- 
cupe  by  swimming  the  river.  Willi  General  Marlin  by 
his  side,  sabres  in  hand,  they  led  the  charge,  which,  made 
in  such  desperate  mood,  parted  the  Federals  in  their 
front  ns  they  rode  through.  Without  a moment’s  hesita- 
tion, and  without  considering  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  river-bank,  which  was  here  precipitous,  to  the  water 
level,  these  gallant  soldiers  followed  their,  invincible  lead- 
er, and  plunged  at  full  speed  sheer  fifteen  feet  down  into 
the  sweeping  current.  They  struck  the  water  with  such 
velocity  that  horses  and  riders  disappeared,  some  of  them 
to  rise  no  more.  The  Union  troopers  rushed  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge,  and  fired  at  the  men  and  animals  struggling  in 
the  river,  killing,  or  wounding  and  drowning  a number. 
Holding  to  his  horse’s  mane.  General  Wheeler  took  the 
precaution  to  shield  himself  as  much  as  possible  behind 
the  body  of  the  animal,  and  although  fired  at  repeatedly, 
he  escaped  injury  and  safely  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  were  said  to  have  perished  in  this 
desperate  attempt.  “ Fighting  Joe  Wheeler  ” never  did  a 
more  heroic  and  generous  deed  than  when  he  risked  all  to 
save  Forrest  from  disaster. 

Major-General  Gordon  Granger  missed  that  night  the 
opportunity  of  a lifetime.  Within  nine  miles  of  him,  at 
dark  on  the  27ih  of  June,  floundering  slowly  through  the 
muddy  aud  almost  impassable  road  to  Tullalioma, Bragg’s 
enormous  train  of  w’agons  was  creeping  at  a snail’s  pace. 
Forrest  had  been  forced  to  make  a detour  of  eight  miles 
to  effect  a crossing.  Martin’s  division  was  temporarily 
in  disorganization.  With  the  bridge  in  his  possession, 
had  he  been  as  bold  and  persistent  in  pursuit  as  either 
Wheeler  or  Forrest,  lie  would  have  destroyed  llu>se  wag- 
ons and  administered  a staggering  blow  to  Bragg’s  army. 
General  D.  S.  Stanley  proposed  to  go  on  that  night  in  pur- 
suit of  the  beaten  Confederates;  but  his  chief,  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  day,  dissented,  aud  “biv- 
ouacked near  the  railroad  station.” 


WASHINGTON. 

June  lo,  ISOS. 

Some  excitejpent  was  caused  in  army  circles  to-day  by 
the  published  statement  that  General  Miles  had  passed  a 
severe  criticism  upon  the  maladministration  of  certain 
officers  in  handling  the  commissary,  quartermaster,  and 
ordnance  supplies  for  the  troops  concentrated  at  Tam- 
pa. The  facts,  on  investigation,  appear  to  be  that  Gen- 
eral Miles  indulged  in  some  very  plain  criticism  of  the 
condition  of  things  he  found  at  Tampa,  where  the  sup- 
plies had  become  confused,  and  some  of  them  made  in- 
accessible by  the  freight  congestion.  It  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  censured  any  one  personally,  but  he 
undoubtedly  left  a great  many  thiugs  to  be  explained  by 
the  officers  who  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be  respon- 
sible for  such  shortcomings.  The  impression  prevails 
here  that  the  fault  lies  somewhere  between  the  raw  staff 
assistants  recently  appointed  from  civil  life,  with  no  idea 
of  the  duties  expected  of  them,  or  of  the  government’s 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  the  railroad  management. 
It  has  been  considered  from  the  first  a mistake  to  choose 
for  the  concentration  of  a large  body  of  troops  a place 
where  the  freight  facilities  were  so  meagre,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  transportation  service  so  unfamiliar 
with  large  undertakings.  "What  General  Miles  did  was 
apparently  to  condemn  conditions  as  he  fouud  them, with- 
out attempting  to  identify  their  authors. 

Francis  E.  Leupp, 


ANOTHER  POSTPONEMENT. 

On  Board  Flag  Troop-Suip  “ Srgcranoa,” 

Off  Port  Tampa,  June  9. 

Once  again  orders  have  come  from  Washington,  and 
again  the  army  of  invasion  is  halted.  We  came  very  near 
getting  off  this  time — in  fact,  three  of  the  transports  were 
hull  down  when  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  Gen- 
eral Shafter  sent  a despatch-boat  to  recall  them. 

Tuesday  evening  about  seven  o’clock,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  Washington,  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  embark  at  once.  All  night  long  troops  were  filling 
trains;  some  of  the  regiments  did  not  reach  the  Port — 
nine  miles  away  — until  eight  o’clock  the  following 
(Wednesday)  morning,  and  all  of  us, with  our  equipments, 
were  up  all  night  awaiting  the  starting  of  the  trains 
on  the  single-track  road  which  connects  Tampa  with 
Port  Tampa.  As  the  soldiers  reached  the  Port,  train- 
load upon  train-load,  they  were  marched  into  the  trans- 
ports ns  rapidly  as  the  congestion  of  traffic  would  per- 
mit. One  regiment  of  infantry,  the  artillery,  the  horses, 
the  ammunition,  and  a certain  nmount  of  provisions 
had  been  put  on  board  two  days  before,  otherwise 
such  congestion  would  have  resulted  yesterday  as 
to  have  made  intelligent  progress  impossible.  As  it 
was,  about  12,000  men  were  moved  aud  put  on  transports 
between  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  night  and  five  o'clock 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Considering  the  single-track  rail- 
road line  and  the  narrow  neck  of  land  upon  which  the 
cars  unloaded,  the  embarkation  time  was  creditable. 

There  was  confusion  without  limit — an  unnecessary 
amount  of  it— no  small  part  of  it  due  to  the  presence  of 
people  moved  by  curiosity  to  view  the  embarking,  aud 
who  should  have  been  kept  their  distance  by  sentries. 
The  absence  of  sentinels  about  the  quartermaster’s  pre- 
serves has  been  most  notable  and  annoying  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  loading,  many  days  ago. 

As  the  transports  were  loaded  yesterday,  they  dropped 
away  from  the  wharf  and  out  into  the  harbor,  their  rig- 
ging filled  with  cheering  soldiers,  and  the  music  of  the 
regimental  band  swelling  up  from  the  decks  below. 

At  4.30  General  Shafter  came  over  the  side,  but  instead 
of  flying  signals  to  move,  lie  sent  a despatch-boat  post- 
haste lo  notify  all  the  transports  to  come  in  close  to  the 
wharf  and  anchor.  A telegram  had  been  received  from 
Washington  saying,  in  effect,  “Stop  where  you  are”; 
later  telegrams  brought  the  information  that  two  of  our 
small  auxiliary  gunboats  bad  seen  and  in  oue  instance 
been  chased  by  two  Spanish  cruisers  five  hours  from 


Tampa  Bay.  General  Shafter’s  hurry  call  brought  in  all 
the  transports,  some  wisely  going  into  the  caDal  to  unload 
the  horses,  aud  give  them  air  and  a rest  from  the  most 
cruelly  botched  of  stalls  I have  ever  seen  on  cattle-trans- 
ports. So  here  we  are,  some  thirty  transports  of  us,  almost 
within  hailing  distance  one  of  another,  awaiting  further 
developments. 

Incidentally  Santiago  appears  not  to  contain  the  only 
bottled  fleet,  nor  nre  the  stoppers  all  of  the  Americau 
brand.  At  Santiago  there  are  six  Spanish  cruisers  inside, 
while  outside  is  a fleet  of  American  war-ships — cruisers 
and  gunboats,  variously  estimated  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 
At  Pprt  Tampa  inside  are  some  thirty  transports  with 
about  13,000  men,  and  two  gunboats;  outside,  if  report  be 
true,  have  been  seen  two  Spanish  cruisers  and  two  tor- 
pedo-boats. Certainly  Spain  lias  simply  played  horse  with 
our  Navy  and  War  departments  — who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Strategy  Board,  are  directing  this  war.  She  has 
completely  outwitted  us.  ' 

The  idea  of  Tampa  Bay  being  left  with  only  two  small 
gunboats  near  the  transports,  with  none  at  all  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay,  no  seurch-liglitfe  playing  all  night,  and 
no  serious  precautions  against  attack,  while  twice  as  many 
ships  as  are  actually  needed  float  lazily  off  Santiagol 

What  the  plan  is  for  the  immediate  future  none  off  the 
Strategy  Board  probably  knows. 

If  the  same  measures  are  employed  now  as  when  that 
other  Spanish  fleet  was  at  liberty— if  we  are  not  to 
move  until  these  latest  boats  of  Spain  are  marked  down, 
then  we  shall  probably  remain  here  all  summer. 

To  sweep  the  seas  of  the  enemy  before  convoying 
troops  is  a novelty  in  naval  history.  Hitherto,  where 
movements  of  troops  were  necessary,  convoys  strong 
enough  thoroughly  to  protect  troop-ships  have  been  the 
habitual  procedure.  Now  that  we  have  25,000  troops  fit 
and  ready  for  movements,  we  are  wasting  valuable  lime 
in  delay.  There  are  enough  meu-of-war  to  spare  a strong 
convoy  for  these  transports. 

If  we  consulted  our  best  interests,  we  would  go  first  to 
Porto  Rico  and  then  go  to  Santiago,  if  that  “bottled” 
Spanish  fleet  has  not  by  then  been  destroyed. 

We  very  much  need  Porto  Rico  at  this  stage  of  the 
game.  Santiago  will  keep  until  we  have  put  an  army  of 
occupation  at  San  Juan.  However,  the  chances  are,  when 
we  do  move,  if  ever,  we  will  go  to  Santiago  first,  because 
Washington  favors  it. 

The  troops  now  on  the  transports  include  regulars,  the 
71st  New  Jork  Volunteers,  and  half  the  regiment  of  vol- 
unteer cavalry.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  take  nine 
regiments  of  volunteers,  but  later  it  was  decided  to  lessen 
the  force.  Of  the  volunteer  infantry,  only  the  71st  New 
York  and  2d  Massachusetts  will  go. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  wait  until  the  enemy  is  located,  the 
men  will  go  into  camp  again,  but  if  a strong  convoy  is 
to  be  gathered  from  Santiago  and  Key  West,  the  men 
are  likely  to  remain  on  the  transports,  although  it  will 
takp  five  days  for  ships  to  come  here  from  Santiago. 

We  at  least  hope  for  something  definite;  the  infirmity 
of  purpose  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  is  wearing 
out  everybody.  Caspar  Whitney. 


PATROLLING  THE  MINE-FIELDS. 

While  our  squadrons  are  engaged  in  foreign  waters 
gathering  in  glory  and  prizes,  the  gray  shades  of  two  or 
three  pleasure-yachts,  stripped,  and  painted  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  war-paint,  patiently  guard  the  waters  about  New 
York  from  Throgs  Neck  to  Sandy  Hook.  The  former 
owner  of  the  Aiken  would  find  it  hard  to  recognize  her, 
with  all  her  top  hamper  gone  except  the  smoke-stack,  sig- 
nal-mast, and  bridge.  ‘ ‘ All  the  comfort  taken  out  of  her,” 
and  in  its  place  five  or  six  guns  and  a megaphone.  Her 
commander,  Lieutenant  Kilburn,  has  his  bauds  full;  on 
duty  from  dawn  till  dark,  aud  from  nightfall  till  morn- 
ing, makes  pretty  long  days.  All  day  long  the  Aiken 
circles  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  channel,  her 
commander  shouting  his  warnings  through  the  mega- 
phone at  careless  skippers  who  insist  on  sailing  over 
waters  reserved  exclusively  for  the  enemy. 

At  night  the  search-light  is  turned  on,  and  from  the 
Narrows  far  out  toward  Sandy  Hook  not  even  a row-boat 
could  escape  its  vigilant  ray.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
how  the  crew  on  board  the  Aiken  long  for  a more  warlike 
service  than  chasing  mud-scows  and  lighters  off  the  mine- 
fields. One  old  salt  remarked,  in  tones  of  utter  disgust, 
tlint  after  nine  years  of  service  in  the  China  seas  and  over 
the  world,  here,  in  time  of  war,  he  was  left  near  enough 
home  to  ride  there  on  a trolley-car.  But  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Aileen  and  her  sister  ships  in  guarding 
the  defences  of  New  York  Harbor  is  a most  important 
one,  and,  as  Lieutenant  Kilburn  says,  “ while  it  is  only  one 
chance  in  a thousand  that  wc  will  have  anything  serious 
to  do  here,  it  is  to  know  and  be  ready  if  that  chance 
comes.”  The  people  of  New  York  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  men  at  the  gateway  of  their  harbor  who 
faithfully  perform  their  duty  while  longing  for  the  more 
adventurous  service  of  their  comrades  in  the  West.  Iudian 
waters.  W.  A.  Rogers. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  583.) 

drid.  Augustin  confesses  inability  to  “hold  the  ground 
against  two  enemies”  — the  insurgents  and  Admiral 
Dewey  — and  says  that  “ the  insurrection  has  reached 
great  proportions.” 

Thursday , June  9.— Despatches  from  Madrid  6tate  that 
the  people  are  stunned  by  the  news  from  Manila,  that 
Spain  isjieing  urged  on  all  hands  to  seek  peace,  and  that 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  lias  been  authorized  to 
confer  with  ambassadors  of  the  powers. 

President  McKinley  sent  these  nominations  to  the  Sen- 
ate: To  be  major-general  in  the  volunteer  army,  J.  War- 
ren Keifer,  of  Ohio;  lo  be  brigadier-general,  John  P.  S. 
Gobin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Friday,  Jane  10. — A fleet  of  war-ships  has  been  assem- 
bled at  Port  Tampa,  Florida,  to  convoy  the  troops  to 
Santiago  rle  Cuba.  Intimations  have  been  received  re- 
garding the  appearance  of  Spanish  war-ships  in  Southern 
waters,  and  it  lias  been  decided  lo  run  no  risks. 

President  McKinley  sent  to  the  Senate  to-day  nomina- 
tions of  Charles  F.  Roe,  of  New  York,  and  Thomns  L. 
Rosser,  of  Virginia,  for  appointment  as  brigadier-gen- 
erals in  the  volunteer  army. 
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rrMlE  report  is  eventually  that  Tampa  is  to  be 
JL  abandoned  as  a military  rendezvous.  Perhaps 
there  could  be  no  better  comment  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  selection  of  the  place  originally. 

The  change  in  the  French  cabinet  is  not  likely 
to  mean  anything,  so  far  as  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  Republic  is  concerned.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  likely  to  mean  any  change  of  domestic  policy. 
The  Socialists  are  growing  stronger  in  France,  but 
they  have  not  yet  obtained  the  power  that  they 
seek.  They  are  growing  stronger  because  they  are 
the  only  party  in  the  country  which  is  not  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  priests  and  the 
army.  France  has  very  troublous  times  before  her, 
but  of  one  thing  she  may  rest  assured — when  her 
day  of  trial  comes  she  will  receive  more  consider- 
ate treatment  from  this  country  than  we  have  re- 
ceived from  lier. 

The  war  tax  bill  has  gone  into  effect,  and  there 
is  liltle  in  it  which  is  vitally  objectionable,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  provision  requiring  the  coinage 
of  a million  and  a half  of  silver  bullion  per  month. 
This  was  a compromise  compelled  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Senate  proposition  to  coin 
the  seigniorage  at  the  rate  of  four  million  dollars 
per  month.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  that 
any  concession  was  forced  by  the  silver  men,  but 
they  obtained  the  smallest  thing  possible,  and  the 
coinage  of  this  amount  of  silver  will  do  little  prac- 
tical harm.  The  regret,  however,  that  any  conces- 
sion was  made  is  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the 
election  in  Oregon,  and  the  evidence  of  weakness  of 
the  silver  movement.  It  seems  likely  now  that  sil- 
ver will  not  be  an  issue  in  the  coming  campaign, 
although  fiat  money  will  be  made  prominent.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Republicans  can  carry 
the  next  House  of  Representatives  on  the  money 
issue  if  they  will  insist  upon  the  gold  standard  as 
strongly  as  the  Oregon  Republicans  insisted  on  it. 
The  country  is  for  souud  money,  we  believe,  and 
will  declare  against  fiat  money,  if  the  issue  be  pre- 
sented fairly  and  squarely  to  it. 

The  threatening  cloud  of  war  between  France 
and  England  has  disappeared  for  the  present.  It 
will  he  recollected  that  in  occupying  Boussa  on 
the  Niger,  the  French  distinctly  violated  a treaty 
obligation  to  Great  Britain.  British  rights  were 
violated,  and  so  the  British  government  was  put  in 
a position  where  it  was  obliged  to  force  France  to 
retire  or  to  accept  war.  Very  few  persons  outside 
of  official  circles  in  France  and  England  know  how 
near  to  war  the  two  nations  were.  The  tactics  of 
the  fleets  had  been  arranged,  however,  and  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  were  keeping  watch  on  the 
movements  of  the  English  Channel  squadron.  If 
the  squadron  had  been  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  notice  that  the  French 
were  to  he  coerced  at  once.  80  complete  were  the 
preparations  that  France  had  made  ready  ships  for 
cutting  England’s  cable  communications  with  the 
world,  while  England  had  fitted  out  vessels  for 
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relaying  them.  Finally  Monsieur  Hanotaux 
begged  for  a delay  until  after  the  French  elec- 
tions, and  they  being  over,  Boussa  has  been  evacu- 
ated along  with  several  other  less  important  towns, 
while  France  retains  Nikki;  and  all  of  this  was 
predicted  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  White 
in  his  London  letter  to  the  Weekly. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  decision  of 
the  authorities  that  the  hospital  ships  shall  invari- 
ably run  away  from  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of 
Spain’s  cruel  methods  in  war,  is  justified.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  anything  that  Spain 
has  done  or  refrained  from  doing,  either  in  our 
war  or  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection, that  a hospital  ship  crowded  with  wounded 
and  dying  men  would  be  respected  by  Spanish 
naval  or  military  officers.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  would 
delight  in  making  war  upon  the  dying.  Their  re- 
ported mutilation  of  the  marines  who  fell  at  Guan- 
tanamo is  denied,  but  that  denial  does  not  change 
our  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  Spanish  char- 
acter, judging  entirely  from  the  cruelties  that  they 
have  practised  in  Cuba.  The  Spaniards  are  the  last 
remnants  of  white  barbarians,  and,  like  their  pro- 
totypes of  the  Middle  Ages,  whom  they  closely  re- 
semble, they  have  the  savage  instincts  and  methods 
that  are  found aiowhere  else  in  civilized  Europe  in 
this  nineteenth  century  except  in  Turkey,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Turkey,  are  found 
only  among  the  uncivilized  red  men  of  the  remote 
regions  of  our  own  continent,  and  the  brown  aud 
black  and  yellow  men  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  war  loan  promises  to  be  greatly  oversub- 
scribed in  this  country,  and  doubtless  much  of  it 
will  be  taken  in  subscriptions  of  from  twenty  to 
five  hundred  dollars  each.  In  other  words,  the 
subscription  will  be  largely  a popular  one;  and  as 
these  small  bids  are  to  be  accepted  until  the  whole 
$200,000,000  are  taken,  the  bankers  and  syndi- 
cates who  are  prepared  to  take  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  loan  will  not  have  their  opportunity.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  expression  of  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  government  will  be  very  great.  It 
means  that  we  are  rich  enough  to  pay  for  our  own 
war,  and  that  we  are  determined  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  heartily  supported.  If  the  Spanish 
government  were  not  afraid  that  to  sue  for  peace 
would  bring  on  revolution,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  manifestation  of  public  confidence  and  public 
support  of  the  war  in  this  country  would,  with 
Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila,  conduce  to  an  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  conflict.  Another  happy 
meaning  of  this  great  popular  subscription  to  the 
loan  is  that  the  people  who  have  savings,  aud.  who 
constitute  both  the  moral  aud  industrial  backbone 
of  the  country,  do  not  take  seriously  the  fiat-money 
movement— in  other  words,  the  movement  to  pay 
the  public  creditor  with  less  value  than  he  gave. 
And  this  is  another  reason  why  the  political  party 
that  is  likely  to  win  at  the  coming  Congressional 
elections  should,  among  other  things,  settle  the 
money  question  for  good. 

While  there  has  been  little  movement  looking 
to  a formal  treaty  of  alliance  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
feeling  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  payment  by 
us  of  the  Bering  Sea  award  removes  the  last  cause 
of  friction.  Perhaps  the  time  is  now  propitious 
for  renewing  the  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a general  treaty  of  arbitration.  That  probably 
would  be  a sufficient  union,  because  it  would  mean 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  two  countries  con- 
sider their  interests  identical.  Whatever  comes,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  will  grow  in  strength  and  in 
grace,  for,  besides  the  material  interests  that  will 
be  advanced  by  snch  a friendship  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  and  besides  the  pleasure  such  a 
union  will  afford  to  all  English-speaking  peoples, 
the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  promoted  thereby. 
And  we  think  it  well  that  the  Irish  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  should  make  up  their  minds  not  to  in- 
terfere between  the  two  branches  of  the  English 
race.  We  in  the  United  States  are  mostly  in  favor 
of  home-rule,  and  those  Liberals  in  England  who 
have  done  most  to  promote  home-rule  for  the 
Irish  are  also  in  favor  of  the  promotiou  of  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Such  a union  would  not  injuriously  affect  the  Irish, 
but  opposition  to  such  a union  on  the  part  of  Irish- 
men either  here  or  abroad  would  work  disastrous 
consequences  to  their  cause. 

The  troops  are  finally  at  Santiago,  aud  the  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  has  begun.  We  have  thought  such 
an  invasion  unwise,  because  the  end  to  be  gained 
could  be  better  accomplished,  we  believe,  at  less 


cost,  if  the  expedition  were  undertaken  later  in  the 
year.  But  the  authorities  in  command  of  the  army 
have  thought  it  best  to  invade  now,  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  no  doubt  the  landing  of  troops  on  the 
soil  of  Cuba  is  the  real  beginning  of  the  real  end 
of  Spain’s  power  in  the  island.  General  Shafter 
has  taken  with  him  a splendid  body  of  men.  His 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventy-first  New 
York  and  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  some  of 
Colonel  Wood’s  volunteer  cavalry,  are  regulars. 
There  are  no  better  soldiers  in  the  world.  There  are 
very  few  soldiers  in  the  world  who  compare,  man 
for  man,  in  physique,  in  courage,  in  discipline,  and 
in  effectiveness,  with  the  troops  of  our  service.  Un- 
doubtedly the  volunteers  that  accompany  the  expe- 
dition will  in  a short  time  be  as  good  soldiers  as 
the  regular  troops.  In  one  respect  they  are  prob- 
ably superior,  and  that  is  in  the  general  education 
of  the  rank  and  file.  But  the  country  ought  to 
recognize  that  the  invasion  has  actually  begun, 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  expedition  to  take  San- 
tiago or  to  capture  Cervera’s  fleet.  Once  upon 
the  island,  the  troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  until 
the  power  of  Spain  in  Cuba  is  ended.  Another 
expedition  is  to  start  for  Porto  Rico.  That  ex- 
pedition is  less  hazardous  in  every  way.  It  will 
eucouiiter  fewer  perils  from  the  Spanish  and  from 
nature.  The  Spanish  have  a comparatively  small 
force  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  island  is  a healthy 
one.  Now  comes  anxious  times  to  the  country  and 
to  those  whose  relatives  aud  friends  are  engaged 
in  real  war.  But  there  need  be  110  fear  of  the  re- 
sult. We  doubt  if  there  will  be  any  check  to  the 
triumphant  advance  of  the  American  anus  in  these 
Spanish  West-Iudian  possessions.  The  aruiy  and 
the  navy  will  do  the  work  allotted  to  them  enthu- 
siastically, courageously,  and  intelligently.  And 
if  the  questions  that  must  follow  victory  are  left 
to  the  people,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
their  decision. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  DISTANT 
TERRITORY. 

IF  the  Hawaiian  annexation  resolution  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  great  ma- 
jority or  anything  like  it  which  it  commanded 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  country 
will  probably  enter  upon  a colonial  policy.  The 
movement  ill  that  direction  cannot  be  arrested 
at  Honolulu.  Expansion  is  in  the  blood  of  many 
Americans,  and  these  Americans  of  the  purest 
type— of  the  type  whose  intellectual  activities  and 
vagaries  mark  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  people, 
and  make  them  most  interesting  to  the  old  and 
settled  world.  If  these  enthusiasts  gain  one  point 
in  their  contention,  if  they  put  one  American 
governing  foot  on  a single  island  of  the  sea,  their 
enterprise  in  conquest  will  after  that  enjoy  the 
alliauce  of  the  vis  inertias  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  chiefly  inclined  to  believe  not  only 
that  “ whatever  is  is  right,”  but  that  it  shall  re- 
main right.  Therefore,  if  we  annex  Hawaii,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  country  will  be  ask- 
ed, and  perhaps  coerced,  to  keep  the  Philippines, 
take  the  Canaries  and  Porto  Rico,  and  perhaps 
forget  our  promise  as  to  Cuba,  now  that  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  insur- 
gent government,  and  baldly  enough  of  an  in- 
surgent force  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  little  land- 
ing party  of  marines  at  Guantanamo.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  solemnly  promised  that  this  should 
not  be  a war  of  conquest,  declaring  that  it  was 
undertaken  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  reconcentrados  from  a 
cruel  death.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  our  government — we  quote  from 
our  great  Declaration  — that  a people  have  the  right 
to  “the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God  entitle  them,” 
and  that  governments  derive  “ their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  It  is  true  that 
among  the  complaints  made  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
are  that  he  “ cut  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world,”  meaning  that  he  had  applied  to  us  the 
colonial  policy  which  our  triumphant  revolution 
finally  drove  England  to  abandon,  and  that  he  im- 
posed “ taxes  on  us  without  our  consent.”  It.  is 
further  true  that  for  seventy  years  our  Congress 
has  been  the  object  of  constant  complaint  by  rea- 
son of  its  inefficiency  in  domestic  affairs;  that  its 
legislation  has  been  crude;  that  its  interference 
with  the  Executive  has  been  scandalous;  that  its 
ignorant  trifling  with  the  money  question  lias  been 
disastrous;  that  party  politics  and  personal  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  the  public  good  have  character- 
ized its  conduct.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  the  country,  led,  as  we  have  said,  by 
Americans  of  the  native  stock,  who  are  willing  to 
break  the  pledge,  given  by  Congress;  who  strongly 
desire  that  this  war  shall  be  a war  of  conquest;  who 
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are  eager  to  overthrow  the  Declaration  of  the  fathers, 
and  to  insist  that  the  Hawaiians,  as  represented  by 
the  majority  of  them,  the  Cubaus,  the  Porto  Ricans, 
and  the  Philippines,  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
“laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God,”  and  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  a government  deriving  its  “just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed”;  that 
they  may  be  ruled  by  our  Congress,  sitting  at 
Washington,  enacting  laws  for  those  whom  few 
Congressmen  have  seen,  and  of  whose  needs  they 
are  ignorant— laws  that  may  differ  as  to  each  dis- 
tant colony;  or,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  re- 
sult of  such  rule.  Congress  may  forget  or  absolute- 
ly neglect  its  subjects,  as  it  has  forgotten  Alaska, 
for  example,  and  as  it  has  neglected  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Congress  is  the  power  which  governs  territories, 
and  it  governs  them  so  absolutely  that  some  of  the 
judicial  decisions,  asserting  or  affirming  this  power, 
indicate  that  the  day  may  pome  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  declare  that  the 
limitationsof  the  Constitution  affect  Congress  only 
in  respect  of  legislation  touching  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  that  they  do  not  prevent  Congress  from 
exercising  a power  over  territories  as  unrestricted 
as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  British  Parliament. 
In  a recent  case  decided  by  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  San  Francisco,  Judge 
Morrow  said:  “The  Territories  of  the  United 
States  are  entirely  subject  to  the  legislative  author- 
ity of  Congress.  They  are  not  organized  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  subject  to  its  complex  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  government  as  the  organic 
law.”  Justice  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme  Court,  in  1889,  in  an  opinion  in  a case  in- 
volving this  question,  said:  “Doubtless  Congress 
in  legislating  for  the  Territories  would  be  subject 
to  those  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal rights  which  are  formulated  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations 
would  exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from  which  Congress 
derives  all  its  powers,  than  by  express  and  direct 
application  of  its  provisions.”  Justice  Bradley 
moved  forward  a little  along  a line  pointed  out  by 
Marshall,  going  beyond  any  decision  that  had 
theretofore  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
while  it  may  be  that  the  Court  will  always  find  a 
reason  for  keeping  Congress  within  the  consti- 
tutional limitations,  its  recent  history  shows  that 
it  is  equal  to  bold  departures.  It  may  therefore 
some  day  reach  the  point  of  declaring  that  there  is 
no  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  its 
government  of  territories. 

Without  regard  to  this  point,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  adding  territory  to 
our  government,  which  shall  be  completely  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  is  a very  serious  one.  Cer- 
tainly most  of  us  are  wrong  in  our  judgment  of 
Congress  if  the  powers  of  that  body  ought  to 
be  enormously  increased.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  rather  that  they  should  be  curtailed. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  very  difficult,  practical- 
ly impossible,  to  induce  Congress  to  devote  itself 
to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It  has 
neglected  its  present  duty.  Are  we  to  be  happier, 
are  our  problems  of  government  to  be  more  easily 
solved,  by  increasing  the  already  neglected  duties 
of  Congress?  The  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  this  subject  are  explicit,  and 
they  fully  sustain  Judge  Morrow’s  assertion  that 
“ in  a territory  all  the  functions  of  government  are 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and 
may  be  exercised  through  a local  government,  or 
directly  by  such  legislation  as  we  have  now  undey 
consideration.”  The  legislation  was  a liquor  law 
passed  by  Congress,  and  applying  to  Alaska.  It 
may  be' added  that  Congress  has  not  only  the  pow- 
er to  establish  a territorial  government,  its  estab- 
lishing act  being  the  organic  law  of  the  territory, 
but  it  has  the  power  to  declare  invalid  the  enact- 
ments of  the  territorial  Legislature  erected  by  it- 
self. 

What  is  the  actual  constitutional  and  legal 
situation?  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  acquire  territo- 
ry. The  power  to  declare  war  and  the  power 
to  make  treaties  imply  the  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory. There  is  no  one  who  questions  its  exist- 
ence. It  has  been  declared  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Neither  is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern  territory 
so  acquired.  This  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress 
in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  to 
make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  ter- 
ritories. As  Justice  Bradley  said,  in  “The  Late 
Corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-Day Saints  vs.  United  States”:  “It  would  be 
absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to 
acquire  territory  and  no  power  to  govern  it  when 


acquired.”  Nothing,  then,  can  prevent  the  annex- 
ation of  territory  that  may  be  acquired  in  war  with 
Spain  or  through  a treaty  of  peace;  whether  a reso- 
lution of  annexation  would  hold,  is  another  ques- 
tion, which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  raised. 
And  territory  once  acquired,  it  will  be  governed 
absolutely  by  Congress,  the  President  and  the  regu- 
lar judiciary  having  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter 
after  the  organic  law  establishing  the  territorial 
government,  if  such  a law  be  passed,  is  once  in  op- 
eration. If,  however,  Congress  assumes  full  con- 
trol as  a local  government,  it  will  be  free  to  do  as 
it  will — to  pass  one  law  for  one  territory  and  an- 
other for  another,  or  to  neglect  all  impartial ly, 
while  as  to  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities 
of  these  territories,  they  will  be  such  men  as  the 
politicians  of  Congress  prefer.  Now  the  serious 
question  is,  do  we  want  all  this?  And  the  ques- 
tion is  so  serious  that  Congress  ought  not  to  take 
the  first  step  towards  it,  which  it  will  do  by  the 
passage  of  the  Hawaiian  annexation  resolution, 
until  the  issue  Inis  been  submitted  to  the  country 
and  fully  discussed  in  a general  campaign.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  at  this  session  would  be 
a snap-judgment  against  the  people. 

GERMANY  AND  THE  WAR. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  persistency  of  the 
rumors  which  attribute  to  the  German  govern- 
ment the  intention  to  reap  some  benefit  for  itself 
out  of  the  settlement  of  our  war  with  Spain.  The 
German  government  is  itself  accountable  for  this 
persistency. 

The  Kaiser  has  announced  that  a satisfactory 
“ Imperialism  ” requires  maritime  power,  and  his 
brother  has  assumed  the  mission  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  his  Majesty’s  consecrated  person  to  those 
who  would  hear,  and  also  to  those  who  would  not 
hear.  In  order  that  this  gospel  shall  be  properly 
expounded  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  plain  that  a consid- 
erable extension  of  Germany’s  present  “ holdings” 
in  that  ocean  must  take  place.  These  at  present 
comprise  only  the  recent  acquisitions  in  China,  a 
German  protectorate,  comprising  ninety-seven  Ger- 
man inhabitants,  in  the  northern  part  of  South- 
eastern New  Guinea,  and  the  neighboring  “Bis- 
marck Archipelago,”  and  some  of  the  Solomon 
and  the  Marshall  Islands.  These  possessions 
by  no  means  make  an  “ imperial  ” showing  on 
the  map  or  in  statistical  returns.  The  Phi- 
lippines do  really  constitute  an  imperial  pos- 
session, and  if  they  were  to  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  a consequence  of 
the  war,  they  would  efface  the  outlying  islands 
which  Germany  has  been  accumulating  for  four- 
teen years.  It  is  of  course  unlikely  that  Spain 
would  consent  to  deliver  the  Philippines  for  any 
advantage  that  a German  alliance  would  give  her, 
even  if  she  were  able  to  show  a clear  title  to  them. 
That  she  cannot  do,  so  long  as  Manila  Harbor  is  in 
the  possession  of  an  American  fleet  and  Manila 
town  under  its  guns.  But  the  Carolines  and  the 
Ladrones  are  still,  without  dispute,  Spanish.  Upon 
the  former  of  these,  at  least,  Germany  has  already 
cast  a covetous  leer,  and  the  latter  would  afford  a 
convenient  naval  station  in  view  of  the  Chinese 
acquisitions. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  necessary  to  assign  a 
rational  motive  for  German  acquisitiveness.  “ Im- 
perialism ” is  its  own  excuse  for  being.  It  is  not 
necessarily  more  sane  or  defensible  when  it  is  en- 
tertained by  any  proportion  of  seventy  millions  of 
private  persons  than  when  it  takes  possession  of  the 
crowned  bonnet  of  an  anointed  monarch.  General 
Merritt,  when,  the  other  day,  at  San  Francisco,  he 
expressed  his  own  belief  in  what,  without  any  sort 
of  authority,  he  described  as  the  “new  policy”  of 
the  United  States,  committed  a much  less  com- 
mendable indiscretion  than  when  he  publicly  quar- 
rel! etf  with  his  orders  and  objected  to  going  to 
Manila  without  an  adequate  force,  including  a 
considerable  proportion  of  regular  troops.  If  any 
adult  American  had  proposed  a year  ago  that  we 
should  pay  what  General  Merritt's  expedition 
will  cost  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  take  them 
as  a gift,  his  fellow-citizens  would  have  regarded 
him  as  of  unsound  mind.  Now  that  we  have,  so 
to  speak,  found  the  islands,  in  the  course  of  the 
legitimate  warlike  enterprise  of  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  it  does  not  follow  that 
our  retention  of  them  will  be  either  desirable  or 
justifiable,  much  less  that  Admiral  Dewey’s  estab- 
lishment of  his  squadron  in  Manila  Bay,  partly  in 
default  of  any  other  place  to  take  it,  of  itself  in- 
augurates a new  national  policy. 

Our  true  interest  in  the  East  is  of  course  the  ut- 
most possible  extension  of  our  trade.  That  is  Eng- 
land's object  also;  and  considering  that  it  is  ours, 
we  might  properly  have  given  her  a moral  support 
in  the  contest  with  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  we  have  allowed  her  to  carry  on  single- 


handed. That  is  also  the  object  of  Japan,  as 
she  showed  in  the  treaty  wdiich  the  three  powers 
in  question  interfered  to  nullify'.  Of  course  no- 
body doubts  that  the  combined  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  if  our 
own  potential  naval  power  were  deve!oi>ed  and 
made  actual,  would  be  far  more  than  a match  in 
the  Pacific  for  all  the  other  navies  of  the  world 
combined.  Nothing  could  more  surely  determine 
us  to  develop  our  naval  power,  and  to  enter  into 
such  a combination  to  prevent  exclusive  acquisi- 
tions in  and  by  Eurojieaii  powers,  than  a popular 
belief  that  Germany,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  meant  to  treat  us  as  the  three  pow- 
ers treated  Japan.  If  that  came  to  be  believed  in 
this  country,  there  would  be  danger  that  we  should 
retain  the  Philippines,  irrespective  of  our  own  in- 
terests, by  way  of  defiance  to  dictation.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  the  interest  of  Germany  that  we  should 
maintain  in  the  Pacific  as  great  a naval  force  as 
we  could  maintain.  Wherefore  the  assemblage  of 
German  war-ships  in  the  Philippines,  in  numbers 
beyond  what  the  protection  of  German  subjects 
or  of  German  commercial  interests  require,  and  ap- 
parently by  way  of  a “naval  demonstration,”  oceins 
to  be  “bad  politics.” 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Friday,  .June  10.— By  a vote  of  48  to  22  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  way  revenue  hill. 

A force  of  more  than  6G0  marines  from  the  troop  ship 
Panther  was  landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Guantanamo 
Bay.  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  under  the  prolection 
of  tiie  guns  of  the  Oregon,  Marblehead,  Dolphin.  Yankee, 
Yosemite,  Porter , and  Viren.  A small  tint-topped  hill  was 
selected  for  encampment,  receiving  the  name  "McCalla,” 
in  honor  of  ihc  Marblehead's  commander.  The  landing 
was  effected  in  an  hour,  without  accident.  The  portion 
taken  hy  this  landing  party,  or  possibly  a less  exposed 
camp  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  will  he  held  for  the 
present,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  outer  harbor  se- 
cure for  the  use  of  our  fleet. 

Saturday,  June  11. — The  Navy  Department  made  pub- 
lic an  official  report  from  Rear- Admiral  Sampson  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Merrimac  in  the  channel  leading  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Culm.  Admiral  Sampson's  “ appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  gallant 
crew  ” is  expressed  in  the  warmest  terms. 

The  Viren  landed  rifles,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for 
the  insurgents  at  Aserradero,  about  twenty  live  miles  west 
of  Santiago. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  11  and  IS.— At  half  past 
five  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  an  insurgent  scout 
brought  word  to  Camp  McCalla,  Guantanamo,  that  an 
attacking  force  of  Spanish  infantry  was  at  hand.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  our  outposts  were  fired -upon. 
Hurried  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  camp  were  all 
that  the  circumstances  allowed.  The  Spaniards,  superior 
in  numbers,  were  hidden  in  thickets  that  stretched 
away  on  all  sides  from  the  unfortified  hill,  and,  ns 
reported  by  Lieutenant  Neville,  many  of  them  had  leaves 
and  branches  wrapped  around  their  bodies,  so  that  they 
could  scarcely  lie  distinguished  from  the  undergrowth. 
Our  marines,  with  their  entrenchment  scarcely  begun, 
offered  an  easy  mark.  But  this  first  attack  proved  to  be 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a skirmish;  the  firing  lasted  about 
an  hour.  Marines  from  the  Marblehead  were  sent  ashore; 
men  who  had  been  bathing  ran  half  naked  into  camp. 
Before  night  fell  the  sentries  came  in.  Two  of  our  men 
had  been  killed.  The  bodies,  when  recovered,  appeared 
to  have  been  hacked  with  machetes.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  we  lost  two  more.  Sergeant  Smith  and  Dr.  John  Blair 
Gibbs,  the  former  killed  (and  his  body  “ terribly  muti- 
lated ”)  in  the  woods,  the  latter  meeting  bis  death  while 
on  duty  in  the  camp;  and  several  of  our  men  were  wound- 
ed. Renewed  and  repented  a dozen  times  before  dny- 
break,  the  Spanish  attacks  were  most  threatening  about 
1 a.  m.,  when  it  seemed  that  the  camp  was  completely 
surrounded.  The  little  force  of  Americans  held  the 
ground  coolly,  and  their  volleys  seem  to  have  been  deliv- 
ered with  good  judgment,  for  they  sufficed  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  From  Guantanamo  Bay  the  MarbleheaeTs 
search  light  was  trained  on  the  thickets;  this,  with  the 
flash  of  the  Mauser  rifles,  served  to  guide  the  aim  of  our 
men.  The  night  was  uncommonly  dark.  The  Spanish 
losses  are  not  certainly  known.  At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  field-pieces  in  the  camp  opened  fire  and  drove 
a body  of  Spanish  infantry  from  cover;  the  Terns  arrived 
and  landed  forty  marines  witii  two  Colt  automatic  guns; 
mean  while  t he  Marblehead  was  shelling  the  thickly  wood- 
ed bill-side  on  the  south,  where  the  Spaniards  were  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed.  The  guns  from  the  Terns  were 
hauled  up  the  path  and  mounted  on  the  earth-works  that 
now,  hurriedly  completed,  promised  a certain  degree  of 
security  to  the  men  remaining  in  camp,  while  one  com- 
pany of  Colonel  Huntington’s  command,  deployed  in  skir- 
mish line,  moved  forward  to  discover  and  dislodge  the 
enemy.  At  this  juncture  the  Spaniards  proved  that  they 
ulso  were  to  have  the  support  of  artillery,  one  of  their 
guns  opening  fire  unexpectedly  across  a bar  that  juts 
out  into  the  bay  northwest  of  Camp  McCalla.  It  was 
silenced  by  the  Terns.  The  efforts  of  the  skirmishing 
party  to  engage  the  Spaniards  on  even  terms,  and  the 
firing  of  guns  from  the  Marblehead  and  from  the 
camp  were  wellnigh  continuous,  but  the  Spanish  gue- 
rilla attacks,  shifted  from  point  to  point,  were  not  less 
persistent,  irritating,  and,  at  last,  intolerable.  Accord- 
ingly the  camp  was  removed  to  the  foot  of  1 lie  hill, 
bluejackets  from  the  Terns  and  Marblehead  and  sixty  Cu- 
ban insurgents  lending  their  assistance.  The  two  marines 
first  to  fall  Saturday  afternoon  were  buried.  The  funeral 
service  was  interrupted  by  the  bullets  of  Ihe  enemy,  to 
whom  the  sacred  purpose  of  those  sharme  in  this  observ- 
ance must  have  been  apparent.  Prayers  for  the  dead  were 
finished  under  fire.  Throughout  the  evening  and  the 
night  (his  exhausting  atiaek  was  main  ained,  lmiiis  from 
the  Panther  and  Almrenda.  as  well  as  the  Marbh/uad, 
( Continued  on  varje  G'.G) 
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GUARDING  TOE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HARBOR  OF  SANTIAGO,  JUNE  3,  1898  — Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman.  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 

“The  small  cruisers  run  nbout  close  Inshore." — Extract  from  Mr.  Chapman's  letter. 
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A SSI  ST  A N T-8U  UG  EON  .JOHN  BLAIK  GIBBS,  U.S.N., 
Killed,  June  12,  in  the  Spnnisli  Attack  on  Cuinp  McCalla, 
Guantanamo  Bay. 


PRIVATE  JAMES  MoCOIXJAN,  U.8.MC., 
Killed,  June  11,  in  the  Spanitdi  Attack  on  Camp  McCalla, 
Guautanauio  Bay. 


SERGEANT  CHARLES  H.  SMITH,  U.8.M.C., 
Killed,  June  11,  iu  the  Spanish  Attack  on  Camp  McCalla, 
Gnantatinmo  Bay. 


THIS  BUSY- 
WORLD- 


The  net  sum  raised  for  the  Lowell  memorial  park  at 
Cambridge  was  837,427.  That  amount  insures  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Elmwood  lands  offered,  with  a surplus  of 
$2400,  which  may  possibly  be  used  to  buy  additional  land. 

Our  war  has  brought  Lowell  prominently  into  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  made  very  noticeable  how  peculiarly  repre- 
sentative of  national  sentiment  his  poetry  is.  He  has  been 
more  quoted  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  during  the 
Inst  two  months  than  all  our  other  older  poets  put  together. 
It  is  interesting  to  search  out  of  his  letters  his  impressions 
of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  formed  during  his  stayr  as 
American  minister  in  Madrid.  He  said,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Howells:  “Spain  is  as  primitive  in  some  ways  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  as  Oriental.  Spaniards  have,  I be- 
lieve, every  possible  fault — and  yet  I love  the  jades  for  a’ 
that.  . . . Their  indifference  to  legitimate  profit  is  a con- 
tinual comfort,  and  they  have  no  more  enterprise  than  an 
Old  Cambridge  mau.” 

The  sale  of  the  publishing  business  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  of  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  & Co.,  is  of 
interest  in  the  world 
of  honks.  Among 
other  authors  whose 
books  the  Messrs. 

Roberts  have  pub- 
lished are  Louisa  Al- 
cott,  Louise  Moulton, 
and  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  editions 
of  translations  of 
Balzac  and  Moli&re, 
on  which  the  Messrs. 

Roberts’  imprint  is 
familiar,  do  not  pass 
in  this  transaction. 

Word  comes  from 
Ithaca  that  when 
Cornell  enters  anoth- 
er oratorical  contest 
she  will  try  to  make 
sure  that  other  States 
besides  Ohio  are  rep- 
resented among  the 
judges.  'Phis  year, 
it  appears,  the  six 
jiidges  were  all  Ohio 

men,  and  an  Ohio  man,  Mr.  Longfellow  of  Wesleyan, 
took  the  first  prize.  Cornell’s  man,  Mr.  Mayer,  was  sec- 
ond. “Too  much  Ohio,”  grumbles  Cornell,  whereat  her 
friends  may  be  excused  for  smiling. 

The  election  of  Charles  Francis  Adams '2d  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hooper  as  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  attests  that 
an  active  interest  in  sports  is  not  inconsistent  nowadays 
with  a reputation  for  business  ability  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  finance.  Mr.  Adams  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  American  yachtsmen,  and  with  his  brother 
George  won  great  aquatic  victories  in  the  Oohsooii,  the 
Babboon, and  other  good  boats.  He  has  discernment,  too, 
about  rowing  and  football,  and  has  labored  strenuously  to 
bring  Harvard  success  in  those  pursuits.  He  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Harvard  in  1888,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1893.  and,  as  a practising  lawyer,  is  deep  in  the  busi- 
ness— familiar  in  Boston — of  being  adirector  (if  companies, 
and  a trustee  of  savings-banks,  trusts,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  of  individuals.  In  Quincy,  where  he  lives,  he 
has  twice  been  chosen  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  is  a sou  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. 


Joseph  Leiter’s  experience  seems  something  like  that 
of  the  King  of  France,  who,  having  inarched  his  cohorts 
up  the  hill,  marched  them  straightway  down  again.  It 
recalls  that  of  the  Nantucket  whaling  captain  who  came 
back  after  a three  years’  cruise  “with  nary  bar’l  of  oil, 
but  had  a durn  fine  sail.”  Mr.  Leiter  has  excelled  the 
King  of  France  in  that  he  has  not  climbed  his  hill  for  no- 
thing, but  has  taken  the  advantage  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion and  slid  down  considerably  beyond  the  point  where 
he  started  to  climb  up,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  the 
Nantucket  Yankee  in  having  compressed  his  experience 
into  one  year  iustead  of  three.  It  will  be  said  now  that, 
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after  all,  the  earlier  Joseph  was  a more  sagacious  gmin- 
operator  than  his  namesake,  but  that  is  not  altogether 
fair,  for  Jacob's  son  had  certain  foreknowledge  of  a 
seven-year  famine,  whereas  our  son  of  Levi  had  to  get  in 
and  out  again  within  fourteen  months.  What  matter  to 
him  if  he  lias  not  succeeded  in  doing  it  profitably.  Inas- 
much as  he  had  no  visible  motive  for  playing  with  grain 
except  to  enlarge  his  mind  and  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
human  concerns,  rather  than  condole  with  him  over  his 
losses  we  should  congratulate  him  that  his  business  expe- 
riences promise  to  be  rounded  out  and  completed.  To 
have  toiled  for  months,  and  taken  great  risks,  and  thought 
hard,  and  only  learned  at  last  how  it  feels  to  win  would 
not  have  really  paid  him.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
be  content  with  winning  alone.  An  experience  of  loss 
seems  essential  to  wisdom  and  to  contentment.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now,  Joseph  Leiter  seems  to  have  had  both  ex- 
periences, and  had  them  in  satisfying  measure.  Whether 
his  losses  were  due  to  his  unwillingness  to  take  the  pater- 
nal advice,  or  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  when  it  was  time 
to  stop,  or  to  events  which  could  not  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented is  matter  for  discussion  among  interested  experts. 
What  appears  on  the  surface  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
proved  constant  in  adversity,  and  that  his  rivals  and  bro- 
ther strategists  speak  kindly  of  him.  Inasmuch  as  his 
collapse,  besides  enlarging  his  experience,  lets  down  the 
price  of  wheat,  allowing  mills  that  have  been  idle  to 
grind  again,  and  making  bread  cheaper,  we  must  regard 
it  as,  on  the  whole,  a good  thing  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Philip  Armour’s  experiences  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Leiter  seem  not  to  have  impaired  his  ability  to  distribute 
funds.  The  other  day  he  gave  half  a million  dollars  to 
Ihe  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  which  had  outgrown 
the  income  of  the  million-dollar  endowment  with  which 
he  started  it.  The  institute  has  1100  students,  and  must 
be  making  very  satisfactory  returns  on  the  sums  invested. 

The  fiscal  prostration  of  Mr.  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  the 
British  promoter,  has  been  quite  as  interesting  to  our 
neighbors  in  Loudon  as  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter’s  set-hack  is  to 
us.  Mr.  Hooley  has  had  the  gift  of  discerning  potential 
values,  and  of  being  able  to  make  other  folks  see  them  on 
an  enlarged  scale.  One  of  the  exploits  with  which  he 
is  credited  was  the  purchase  of  a pneumatic  tire  company 
for  ten  million  dollars,  and  its  sale  within  a fortnight  for 
twenty  millions.  He  made  other  great  sums  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a beef  extract  company,  and  still  others  in  deal- 
ings in  tubing  for  bicycles.  He  grew  in  munificence  as 
well  as  wealth,  had  several  splendid  country  places  and 
some  famous  yachts  and  race-horses,  established  a great 
Jubilee  fund  for  the  poor  of 
Derbyshire,  and  gave  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  a magnificent  service 
of  gold  plate.  Ilooley’s  failure 
seems  to  he  due  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  of  various  com- 
panies in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested— bicycle  companies  espe- 
cially— and  to  his  connection 
witli  a Spanish  loan  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  float,  when 
the  war  broke  out  and  Spanish 
credit  gave  way.  The  jugglers 
of  finance,  like  Hooley.  who 
make  huge  fortunes  by  sleight- 
of  - hand  processes  seem  never 
really  to  learn  the  qualities  or 
liabilities  of  money.  A higher 
wave  than  usual  comes  rolling 
in  and  brings  one  of  them  on  its 
crest,  and  leaves  him  in  the 
sand.  Instead  of  scrambling 
ashore  to  the  real  dry  land,  he 
usually  stays  frolicking  where 
he  was  dropped,  and  making 
sand  castles,  until  the  next  big 
wave  picks  him  up  and  carries 
him  out  again. 

Inasmuch  ns  it  is  confidently 
believed  at  this  writing  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  “Terrors” 
have  actually  gone  with  some 
15,000  other  troops  to  Snntiago, 

there  is  a prospect  that  we  shall  have,  presently,  some  war 
news  that  will  be  worth  talking  about.  The  fact  that  the 
particular  accomplishment  which,  more  than  any  other, 
differentiates  Colonel  Roosevelt's  troopers  from  our  ■ !.  t 
soldiers  is  the  ability  to  ride  anything  that  goes  o,  ' gs, 
makes  it  matter  for" regret  that  the  regiment’s  col!  ciior. 
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of  trick-animals  should  have  been  left  behind.  What  the 
Rough  Ridei-s  will  do  with  nothing  to  rough  ride  is  hard 
to  predict,  but  we  shall  all  want  to  know,  and  will  be  dili- 
gent in  trying  to  find  out. 

The  Aster  Battery  is  going  to  Manila.  There  is  not 
quite  as  much  popular  interest  iu  the  Astor  Battery  as 
there  would  be  if  its  founder  was  personally  serving  with 
it  instead  of  elsewhere;  but  still,  like  the  Rough  Riders,  it 
has  a name  that  brings  it  attention  and  identifies  it.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  whether  the  appetite  for  adventure 
is  better  appeased  by  orders  to  I lie  Philippines  or  to  the 
Antilles.  Manila  is  far,  far  away,  and  going  there  is 
somewhat  more  like  going  to  the  moon  than  a trip  to  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico  is.  What  will  happen  there,  too,  is  harder 
to  forecast,  and  the  time  of  return  is  rather  more  uncer- 
tain. Inasmuch  as  there  nre  comparatively  few  Spnnish 
troops  there,  military  service  in  the  Philippines  seems 
somewhat  less  hazardous  than  in  Cuba,  and  the  climate  is 
better  than  that  of  Cuba  in  the  rainy  season.  Altogether, 
the  chances  of  eventual  return  from  Manila  seem  good  for 
most  soldiers  who  go  there,  while  the  prospect  of  enter- 
tainment meanwhile  is  very  fair.  If  an  archipelago  with 
a population  of  eight  millions  cannot  keep  twenty  thou- 
sand Yankee  soldiers  comfortably  busy  for  a year,  life  in 
the  tropics  must  be  more  staguant  than  we  have  been  used 
to  think  it. 

There  will  be  great  times  aboard  the  Olivette,  the  steamer 
which  carried  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  attaches  of  the  foreign  legations  and  em- 
bassies from  Tampa  to  Santiago.  Think  of  cooping  up 
together  in  a single  steamer  fifty  or  sixty  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, all  fertile  and  ingenious,  and  a dozen  or  more 
accomplished  foreign  officers!  Does  it  not  seem  that  the 
command  of  the  expedition  should  be  with  that  vessel? 
And  does  it  not  stagger  the  imagination  to  think  of  the 
talk  exchanged  there,  the  opinions  formed  and  aired,  and 
the  hypotheses  invented  in  that  steamer? 

Amherst  seems  to  have  a sort  of  silent  sorrow  in  the 
unsatisfactory  relations  between  the  college  and  its  Presi- 
dent. President  Gates  has  gone  to  Europe,  nnd  it  is  a 
question  fraught  with  tribulation  whether  he  is  to  be 
President  of  the  college  on  his  return  or  not.  The  trus- 
tees are  said  to  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  retaining  him  in  office,  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
of  them,  including  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  are  understood  to 
have  given  notice  that  action  tnken  by  the  trustees  to 
terminate  Dr.  Gates’s  administration  will  be  followed  by 
their  retirement  from  the  board.  So  the  predicament  is  a 
painful  one,  und  all  the  parties 
involved  seem  proper  objects 
of  commiseration.  It  lias  never 
come  to  public  notice  that  there 
were  more  specific  objections 
to  Dr.  Gates  than  that  bis  ad- 
ministration had  not  seemed  to 
promote  iu  due  measure  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  Amherst 
college  nnd  the  contentment  of 
its  friends. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  La- 
throp  asks  for  gifts  of  money 
to  support  her  Home  for  Cancer 
Incurables  at  668  Water  Street, 
New  York.  The  value  of  Airs. 
Lathrop’s  work.-and  the  quality 
of  her  devotion  to  it,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  to  be  re- 
hearsed. 

There  is  something  as  good 
as  new  besides  war  in  the  air, 
if  not  necessarily  in  the  wind. 
It  is  a gas  which  has  been 
named  “crypton,”  nnd  it  con- 
stitutes one  twenty-thousandth 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  Its 
finder  is  Professor  Rauisay , w ho 
was  joint  discoverer  with  Lord 
Rayleigh  of  argon.  It  is  just 
ns  true  as  ever  that  there  is  no- 
thing really  new  under  the  sun. 
but  there  are  so  many  things  that  have  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified and  labelled  that  the  business  of  investigation  prom- 
ises to  be  brisk  and  remunerative  for  eons  to  come. 

Professor  Norton  vehemently  disapproves  the  war  with 
Spain,  but  still  feels  that,  now  we  are  in  it,  we  must  “ pro- 
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vide  ihe  administration  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  it 
with  every  means  that  may  serve  to  bring  it  to  the  speed- 
iest end.”  This  admission  has  outraged  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  who  apparently 
wants  to  stop  just  where  we  are  and  take  the  hack  track. 
Mr.  Garrison  has  relieved  his  mind  in  a letter  to  the  Bos- 
ton Tranacript,  which  is  hospitable  to  all  the  views  of  all 
of  its  constituents,  provided  they  make  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Garrison  has  a great  gift  of  disagreement.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  know  if  any  one — even  Mr.  Love, 
of  Philadelphia — could  hit  upon  a course  of  action  under 
present  circumstances  in  which  he  could  conscientiously 
co-operate.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  he  will  feel  it 
his  duty  to  stand  out  against  the  new  war  taxes,  and 
eschew  beer,  tobacco,  tea,  bank  checks,  and  the  other 
luxuries  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  revenue. 

The  audacity  of  sundry  of  our  enterprising  journals  in 
seeking  to  add  Admiral  Cervera  to  their  lists  of  speeinl 
correspondents  was  magnificent,  indeed,  but  was  it  war? 
Perhaps  Admiral  Cervera  thought  it  was  not,  and  was 
the  readier  on  that  account  to  he  relieved  of  the  charge 
of  Constructor  Hobson. 

A life  of  much  value  and  the  brightest  promise  was  cut 
short  by  the  bullet  which  brought  down  Dr.  John  Blair 
Gibbs  in  the  night  attack  on  our  marines  made  by  Span- 
iards on  June  12  at  Guantanamo.  Cuba.  Dr.  Gibbs  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  recent  volunteers — the  very  first, 
some  accounts  say— to  receive  a commission  in  the  navy. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major  Alfred  Gibbs,  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  and  was  a successful  practising  physi- 
cian. a partner  of  Dr.  Parker  8yms,  of  New  York.  When 
the  first  call  for  volunteers  came.  Dr.  Gibbs  determined  to 
go.  His  father  had  been  a soldier,  and  the  impulse  to 
serve  his  country  was  stronger  in  him  than  considerations 
of  personal  advancement.  He  was  about  forty  years  old, 
and  after  receiving  n prolonged  and  careful  medical  edu- 
cation lie  lmd  taken  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and  ac- 
quired a valuable  surgical  practice.  He  knew  that  in  en- 
tering the  navy  he  could  uot  get  rank  commensurate  with 
his  age  and  qualifications.  Nevertheless,  being  unmar- 
ried and  having  no  one  dependent  on  him,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  apply  for  a commission.  He  was  at  once  accept- 
ed. made  assistant  surgeon,  and  detailed  to  assist  the 
Board  of  Examining  Surgeous  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Then  he  applied  for  active  service,  and  was  de- 
tailed to  report  to  the  Chief  Surgeon  at  Key  West,  when 
he  was  assigned  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Panther 
—an  assignment  which  took  him  ashore  with  the  marines 
at  Guantanamo,  and  brought  him  to  a soldier’s  end. 

He  is  spoken  of  with  great  affection  and  respect  by  his 
acquaintances,  who  are  many,  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Rutgers  College,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  interesting  Commencement 
news  which  is  likely  to  receive  rather  scant  attention. 
Prinectou  was  the  second  university  to  make  Admiral 
Dewey  a Doctor  of  Laws.  Princeton  is  related  to  the  Ad- 
miral through  his  son  George,  who  is  a Princeton  alumnus 
of  two  years’  standing. 

An  interesting  Princeton  appointment  was  that  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Wyekoff,  of  the  class  of  78,  to  be  Professor  of 
Economics.  Mr.  Wyekoff  will  lie  recalled  as  the  gentle- 
man whose  protracted  experiences  in  earning  his  living 
by  his  hands  as  an  unskilled  laborer  have  been  recorded 
to  the  edification  of  so  many  contemporary  readers. 

Harvard,  whose  Commencement  does  not  come  until 
June  29,  deserves  attention  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
E.  II.  Strobel  to  be  Bemis  Professor  of  International  Law. 
By  the  terms  of  its  foundation  this  professorship — a new 
one — calls  for  a person  of  practical  experience  in  diplo- 
macy. Mr.  Strobel  was  Secretary  of  Legation  nt  Madrid 
for  five  years,  and  was  afterwards  minister  to  Ecuador, 
and  later  to  Chile.  He  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  and 
has  been  very  efficient  nnd  successful  in  his  diplomatic 


employments.  One  of  the 
duties  of  the  professors  of 
international  lnw  in  our 
colleges  seems  to  be  to 
enlighten  the  public  from 
time  to  time  through  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  merits 
of  various  foreign  compli- 
cations which  we  get  iuto. 

If  Mr.  Strobel’s  diplomatic 
experiences  have  not  taught 
him  too  w'ell  the  virtue  of 
silence,  his  views  on  com- 
ing problems  in  our  rela- 
tions with  our  foreign 
brethren  should  be  very 
well  worth  our  attention. 

He  certainly  ought  to  know 
Spain, Spaniards, and  Span- 
ish-Americans,  information 
about  all  of  whom  is  just 
now  in  special  request. 

Prince  Albert  of  Flan- 
ders, Crown-Prince  of  Bel- 
gium. who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  this  part  of  this 
country,  is  a dignitary  in  ’ 
good  aud  regular  royal 
standing,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  polite  consideration 
which  there  is  opportunity 
to  offer  him.  lie  has  seen 
Newport,  and  has  been  hos- 
pitably entertained  there, 
both  ashore  and  on  the 
water,  nnd  at  last  accounts 
was  in  New  York,  experi- 
encing the  tranquillities  of 
the  Astoria  Hotel, ami  about 
to  witness  an  exhibition  of 
tumbling  by  that  maritime 
acrobat  the  Holland  torpe- 
do-lioat.  There  is  a war 
on  just  now,  in  which  this 
country  is  concerned,  which 
should*  interest  a visitor, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  sight 
of  it.  The  Omaha  Fair  is 
easier  to  find,  and  the 
Prince  should  not  go  home 
without  inspecting  it. 

It  appears,  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  graduating 
class  at  Yale,  that  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
contemporary  Yale  undergraduate  is  $915.  This  conclu- 
sion is  reached  from  reports  furnished  by  200  men  out 
of  a class  of  about  300.  The  largest  estimate  sent  in 
was  $2800;  the  smallest,  $91  25.  From  40  to  50  men  re- 
ported expenditures  of  from  $900  lo  $1100  annually.  The 
estimates  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  students  mak- 
ing reports  fell  between  $300  and  $1300.  Whether  the 
men  who  did  not  report  were  the  poorer  men  or  the 
richer  ones,  or  men  of  average  means,  does  not  appear. 

Out  of  a graduating  class  of  121  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  15  members  enlisted  for  the  war,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  class  as 
yet  reported  from  any  institution. 

The  author  of  ‘‘The  Sweet  By  nnd-By"  is  dead.  He 
was  Dr.  A.  Fillmore  Bennett,  of  •Richmond,  Illinois,  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  and  author- of  many  songs  and 
hymns.  The  air  of  “The  Sweet  By -and  By  ” is  a good 
marching  tune,  and  the  hymn  might  be  paraphrased  to 
good  advantage  for  use  In  the  present  emergency.  The 
By-and-By  when  the  last  Spanish  soldiers  shall  have 
sailed  away  from  Culm,  and  a suitable  orphan  asylum 
shall  have  been  provided  for  the  Philippines,  is  awaited 
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just  now  with  an  expectation  that  is  not  the  less  ardent 
because  it  is  patient.  The  present  war  has  produced  col- 
umns of  verse,  but  hns  not  as  yet  given  us  any  song  that 
has  become  epidemic.  There  is  a call  for  a song  that  will 
express  our  feelings.  We  shall  know  belter  just  what 
our  deepest  feelings  are  about  this  war  when  we  see  the 
song  that  expresses  them. 

As  the  result  of  a competitive  examination  open  to  col- 
lege graduates,  one  of  the  two  $600  fellowships  offered  by 
the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies  iu  Rome  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Clark  was  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1897  at  Yale, 
nnd  has  been  a postgraduate  student  there  for  the  past  year. 
He  won  distinction  while  in  college  ns  a successful  debater 
in  intercollegiate  contests.  His  father  is  a well-kuown 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Poet,  nnd  his 
mother,  equally  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  is 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  of  Brooklyn.  E.  S.  Martin. 


JOHN  ADDISON  POUTER. 

In  speaking  with  a correspondent  of  the  Weekly  a few 
days  ago,  the  Secretary  to  the  President  characterized  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  ns  “ princes” 
— meaning  that  the  government  busi- 
ness transacted  in  each  department  has 
so  greatly  increased  and  is  now  of  such 
extent  tlmt  it  is  useful  to  regard  the 
separate  departments  as  little  king- 
doms or  principalities.  No  one  man 
at  Washington  can  know  all  that  is 
£oing  on;  the  head  of  a department 
is  practically  supreme,  as  to  most  of 
the  inntters  of  his  “ principality,’’  be- 
cause the  details  of  his  work  arc 
familiar  to  him  alone  — terra  incog- 
nita to  those  connected  with  other 
branches  of  the  government,  and  uu- 
explorcd  territory  even  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Fortunately  the  Secretary  to  the 
President  has  not  a task  beyond  hu- 
man powers.  He  is  not  exactly  ex- 
pected to  “ know  all  that  is  going 
on,”  but  it  is  his  duly  (which  a man 
of  tact  converts  into  a privilege), 
more  or  less,  to  put  every  one  in  the 
right  way  to  gain  the  information 
required — one  of  many  duties.  And 
this  is  mentioned,  not  in  order  to 
show  how  the  responsibility  of  the 
office  now-  held  by  Mr.  Porter  has  in- 
creased, for  it  has  grown  in  other 
directions  as  well  ; rather  it  is  men- 
tioned in  order  to  add  point  to  the 
recognition  of  eminent  fitness  for  the 
difficult  work  intrusted  to  him. 

A brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Porter’s  ca- 
reer was  published  in  the  issue  of  the 
Weekly  dated  April  3,  1897.  In- 
stead of  repeating  the  information 
which  the  author  of  that  article  pre- 
sented in  a very  pleasant  fashion,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  it  now, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  por- 
trait which  is  reproduced  on  this  page, 
with  the  mere  suggestion  that  has 
been  given  of  development  during 
the  stirring  nnd  driving  months  that, 
have  intervened. 
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ACTING  REAR-ADMIRAL  SAMPSON,  U.S.N.,  COMMANDING  NORTH  ATLANTIC  FLEET.— Drawn  by  William  Tiiorne. 


CAPTAIN  WHITNEY’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

Tiie  story  begins  very  quietly,  in  a lime  of  profound 
pence,  with  record  of  u fuct  or  two  before  we  come  to 
the  second  week  in  last  April. 

Henry  H.  Whitney  was  born  in  186G,  and  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  graduated,  as  secoud  in  his 
class,  from  the  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary.  A few 
years  later  he  went  to  West  Point,  on  the  strength  of  his 
success  in  a competitive  examination,  the  appointment 
being  made  from  his  native  State,  Pennsylvania,  by 
General  Patton.  He  was  president  of  his  class  during 
the  four  years  — the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  ca- 
dets; was  Cadet  Captain  of  B Company  — graduated 
in  1892.  Immediately  after  graduation  Whitney  went 
abroad,  travelling  extensively  in  Europe  in  order  to  visit 
and  inspect  military  centres.  Returning  to  this  coun- 
try, he  reported  for  service  in  his  regiment,  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia.  This  regiment 
moved  to  Washington  in  189:5.  In  1895  Whitney  was  de- 
tailed on  special  duty  in  the  War  Department,  in  the  mili- 
tary-information division,  and  here  the  reputation  gained 
at  the  Point  for  skill  in  drawing  and  map-making  came  to 
his  aid  like  a friend  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  which  is  doubtless 
already  a familiar  object  to  many  of  the  Weekly's  read- 


ers. The  Military  Mftp  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  author- 
ized government  publication, was  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Whitney  received  an  appointment  ns  military  attache  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  selected  in  April  for  a confidential 
mission  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — a mission  not  unrelated 
to  the  map-making,  it  might  be  thought,  but  more  obvi- 
ously incidental  to  his  appointment  as  military  attache; 
for  one  of  the  duties  of  a military  attache  is  to  gather 
militnry  information  from  foreign  countries.  At  the  same 
time  (and  here  is  the  beginning  of  mystification),  if  Lieu- 
tenant Carranza’s  spies  should  concern  themselves  with 
the  reasons  for  his  going,  an  answer  wus  furnished  in^his 
publicly  announced  appointment: 

“ Why  has  Whitney  left  Washington?” 

“Didn’t  you  notice?. ..  .Something  to  do  at  Rio  or 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  one  of  those  places ” 

This  statement  is  not  quite  clear  at  first  glance;  neither 
was  the  actual  situation,  in  which  one  thing,  while  not  a 
mere  pretext,  served  to  veil  the  really  important  plan. 

But  Whitney  saw  clearly  that  any  delay  for  debating 
of  ways  and  means,  or  for  other  cause,  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  mission.  lie  waited  for  nothing  beyond 
the  authorization;  drew  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  hank, 
and  went;  when  that  sum  was  spent,  borrowed  from 
a consul  and  went  on.  He  left  Washington  April  12, 


and  returned  to  the  same  point  June  8.  In  less  than  two 
months  he  had  completed  his  task — had  made  his  way  to 
Gomez,  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Cuban  leader, 
and,  by  personal  observation  and  skilful  inquiry  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Porto  Rico,  collected  information  for  the  use 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  Alger  in  their  plans  for  the 
campaign  in  the  smaller  island. 

It  was  necessary  to  play  many  parts.  At  one  time  his 
role  was  that  of  newspaper  correspondent;  at  another 
time  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a member  of  the 
crew  of  the  steamship  that  took  him  to  Ponce,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Porto  Rico;  and  while  going  about 
among  the  Puertoriquefios  he  permitted  his  hosts  to  assume 
that  he  was  an  English  officer,  in  whose  presence  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Americans  with  the  hatred  and 
contempt  they  unquestionably  feel.  Curiously  and  de- 
plorably unattached,  the  little  island,  while  it  is  sep- 
arated from  us  by  hatred,  due  in  part  at  least  to  ig- 
norance of  our  character  and  our  institutions  (let  us 
hope),  is  separated  from  Spain  also  by  hatred.  But  as 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colony  the  smoul- 
dering hostility  is  not  due  to  ignorance.  The  so-called 
“ inquisition’’  of  ’87,  the  torturing  of  persons  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  years  of  oppressive  occupation  have 
strengthened  an  impulse,  springing  from  a too  intimate 
knowledge,  to  revolt  from  such  maternal  caresses.  The 
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impression  of  Porto  Rico’s  isolntion  is  not  less  notewor- 
thy than  certain  other  impressions,  as,  for  example,  that 
in  regard  to  the  delightful  hospitality  of  its  people,  which 
Captain  Whitney  holds  in  grateful  remembrance;  and 
again,  that  it.  is  a “right  little,  tight  little  island,”  tit  to  be 
compared  with  the  best  of  the  eminently  delectable  bits 
of  earth's  surface,  and  to  make  a military  strategist’s 
mouth  water;  and  ngain  (although  this  is  a good  deal 
more  than  an  impression),  that  the  strength  of  the  Spanish 
forces  has  been  perhaps  as  absurdly  overestimated  as  the 
might  of  a warrior  with  a tin  sword-blade  in  his  formi- 
dable scabbard. 

Captain  Whitney  will  sny  that  he  has  no  story  of  per- 
sonal adventure  to  narrate;  that  there  were  no  old-fash- 
ioned hand-to-hand  encounters;  that  he  carried  a revolver, 
but  never  used  it.  But  I find  the  distinction  of  his  ex- 
ploit, nnd  its  modern  note,  so  to  speak,  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance. Playing  a cool  game,  with  life  at  stake 
every  minute  of  six  or  seven  weeks  at  least,  lie  had  no 
tjme  for  other  diversions.  During  the  six  or  seven  weeks 
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of  continuous  exposure  he  did  not  forget  for  a minute 
that  violence  is  not  strength.  There  was  a certain  duty 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  quickly. 

“Your  gentleness  shall  force  more  than  your  force 
move  us  to  gentleness.” 

Yet  one  old-fashioned  feature  the  story  certainly  has 
in  its  agreeable  ending,  namely:  The  young  olHccr  whom 
his  friends  will  continue  to  call  “Lieutenant"  Whitney 
long  after  his  present  title  of  Captain  shall  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  well-earned  majority,  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  President  McKinley,  and  went  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  company  with  Secretary  Alger.  At  the  door 
of  the  President’s  room  he  stood  still,  finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  his  Commnnder-in-Chief. 
So  Mr.  McKinley  catne  all  the  way  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  his  hand.  Mariuon  Wilcox. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[Special  ConiucspnNDKNCE  or  “ Harper’s  Weekly.’’] 

June  6,  189$. 

It  is  a long  time  since  San  Francisco  hns  seen  so  many 
brass  buttons,  and  under  the  excitement  of  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  city  is  ex- 
clusively given  up  to  things  military.  Whenever  new 
detachments  of  troops  arrive,  the  crowd  chokes  the  streets, 
and  all  traffic  along  the  line  of  march  is  stopped.  In 
skirting  the  edge  of  this  crowd  and  feeling  its  pulse,  one 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  pleasure  in 
the  swing  and  dash  of  martial  display  comes  of  a light 
hearted  pride  that  at  last  they  have  an  army  like  other 
countries,  rather  than  from  any  deep  appreciation  of  what 
war  really  means. 

However,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  deserve  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  generous  hospitality  they  have 
shown.  The  Red  Cross  have  been  especially  active.  Ar- 
riving troops  are  marched  into  a long  hall,  where  the  Red 
dross  give  them  a hearty  meal.  Some  of  the  leading  so- 
ciety women  wait  on  the  tables.  This  kind  treatment  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  men.  Only  the  other  day 
one  of  the  volunteers  handed  his  waitress,  a daughter  of 
a California  millionaire,  a tip  of  ten  cents,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  had  not  had  so  good  a meal  since  he  left  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania. 

Between  two  hills,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  lies  Camp 
Merritt.  At  one  end  of  the  camp  begins  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  with  its  thick  masses  of  bright  foliage,  its  smooth 
greensward,  and  well-kept  winding  roads.  ' Here  and  on 
the  hill  side  above  the  camp,  squads  drill  daily.  The 
sandy  ground  of  the  camp  is  separated  by  wooden  fences 
into  lots,  each  reserved  for  one  regiment.  Around  the 
barriers,  eager  to  talk  to  the  soldiers,  visitors  gather. 
Women  predominate,  and  they  nearly  all  beg  the  soldiers 
for  buttons.  I saw  one  soldier,  on  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, deliberately  cut  all  the  buttons  from  the  front,  of 
his  coat  and  throw  them  among  the  crowd.  This  fad  of 
button-collecting  has  become  such  a nuisance  that  officers 


jokingly  declare  that  unless  the  troops  move  on  soon  the 
army  of  occupation  in  the  Philippines  will  have  to  rely 
on  pins. 

The  twelve  thousand  troops  here,  coming  ns  they  do 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  differ  materially  in  prepa- 
ration and  equipment.  Some  of  the  States  would  not  al- 
low the  militia  to  take  their  uniforms  with  them,  nnd  the 
men  came  here  in  a very  ragged  condition.  Luckily  the 
Red  Cross  have  furnished  many  of  these  soldiers  with 
shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  It  is  noticeable  that 
these  same  troops  are  the  least  efficient  in  their  drill. 
Other  regiments,  such  as  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania,  are  well 
equipped  nnd  smart,  and  mnke  an  excellent  showing  lry 
the  side  of  the  regulars  on  the  drill-ground.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  delay  in  sending  off  the  second  expedition 
for  Manila.it  is  not  that  a sufficient  number  of  trained 
men  is  lacking,  but  because  the  steamship  companies  are 
slow  in  fitting  up  the  transports,  and  the  government 
seems  tumble  to  turn  out  rapidly  the  required  number  of 
duck  uniforms  which  are  necessary  for  a campaign  in  a 
tropical  climate. 

For  all  the  apparent  delay  in  getting  off  troops,  the 
wonder  is,  considering  our  inexperience,  that  preparations 
are  so  near  complete.” 

The  days  of  Lexington  are  over,  when  a farmer  could 
take  down  his  old  gun  and  go  potting  the  enemy  on  his 
own  account.  The  soldier  of  to-day  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  intricate  tactics  of  modern  warfare.  The 
non  commissioned  officer.  “ the  backbone  of  every  army,” 
must  lie  formed.  In  European  armies  it  takes  a year  to 
bring  men  up  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a soldier  from  the 
lime  of  individual  drill  to  the  grand  manoeuvres,  and  this 
when  all  the  officers  are  trained  to  their  profession.  The 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Greece,  who  had  carried  rifles  all 
their  lives,  found  that  a knowledge  of  field  tactics  limited 
to  lying  on  mountain  ridges  and  shooting  at  Turks  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  modern  war.  There 
is  no  other  occupation  in  which  the  accurate  and  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  details  is  more  essential  than  in  that  of 
the  soldier.  In  battle  the  coolest  man  may  lose  his  head; 
he  must  then  depend  on  habit — and  military  habit  is  very 
foreign  to  our  country,  where  every  man  is  accustomed 
to  act  independently. 

To  add  to  these  difficulties  the  campaign  in  hand  is  one 
of  foreign  conquest,  and  the  expedition  which  goes  to  the 
Philippines  must  be  efficient  in  itself.  The  difficulties 
are  thoroughly  appreciated  here.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers  at  headquarters  said  to  me,  “The  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  are  all  experimental  with  us;  every 
question  that  comes  up  is  new.” 

The  difficulties  are  lightened,  however,  in  the  splendid 
material  with  which  the  officers  have  to  deal.  None  of 
the  troops,  it  is  true,  come  up  to  European  standards  in 
finish;  but  they  are  learning  rapidly,  and  they  bring  to  the 
task  an  unlimited  supply  of  good-will  and  energy.  In 
comparing  them  with  Continental  troops,  the  superior 
determination  and  life  of  the  men  immediately  strike 
one.  They  march  as  if  they  were  going  somewhere  and 
meant  to  get.  there.  I understand  that  excessive  finish  in 
drilling  is  not  aimed  at  in  our  army,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
make  mere  machines  out  of  the  men.  According  to  this 
standard,  the  “painfully  perfect"  company  is  not  looked 
iqiou  with  favor.  John  F.  Bass. 


A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN. 

VII.— THIRD-CLASS  TO  TOLEDO. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

JlI.UBTRATIC1>  WITH  PlIOTOORArilS  UY  TIIK  AUTHOR. 

IN  Spain  things  are  spoken  of  as  modern  which  we 
would  regard  ns  bits  of  antiquity.  The  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  seems  long  ago,  nnd  we  make  a fuss  over 
the  antiquity  of  a house  that  hns  survived  since  the 
time  of  George  Washington.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  so 
clear  is  the  air,  so  dry  the  climate,  that  buildings  erected 
about  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  and  Charles  V.  look  as 
sharply  cut  and  clean  in  color  as  though  built  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Things  which  we  call  old  the  Spaniard 
looks  upon  as  comparatively  new;  when  he  says  a thing 
is  old,  then  we  can  conclude  that  it  happened  in  the  hazy 


STREET  IN  TOLEDO. 


AN  OLD  DOORWAY,  TOLEDO. 


days  of  that  historic  border-land  between  the  Daik  Ages 
and  those  of  so-called  chivalry. 

Toledo  combines  more  different  stratifications  of  archi- 
tecture und  historic  association  than  any  single  place  I 
know  of.  It  is  perched  upon  a rocky  elevation  over- 
hanging the  Tagus  River,  and  used  to  be  best  known  out- 
side of  Spain  as  the  place  where  swords  were  made  of 
such  splendidly  tempered  steel  that  theycotild  be  twisted 
like  a watch-spring  without  breaking.  ’The  Tagus  is  here 
a rushing  stream,  which  tumbles  over  several  dams,  and 
turns  to-day  the  same  kind  of  water-mills  that  furnished 
manufacturing  power  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
streets  of-llie  town  are  so  called  by  courtesy,  for  in  fact 
they  are  mostly  so  steep  nnd  narrow  that  only  pnek-ani- 
mafs  can  mnke  their  way  about  the  city.  There  has 
been  Apparently  no  change  since  the  days  of  the  Moors 
— in  fact,  whoever  has  seen  such  Moorish  towns  ns  Oran, 
Bugaria,  or  Algiers  will  recognize  immediately  the  likeness 
to  this  central  city  of  the  Peninsula.  The  houses  present 
to  the  street  only  a few  smnll  windows,  heavily  barred, 
like  those  of  a prison, with  a balcony  or  so  up  ont  of  reach, 
nnd  a court-yard  that  can  be  seen  through  the  half-open 
street  door.  This  town  used  to  have  a population  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  but,  thnnksto  persecution  and  bad  gov- 
ernment, that  number  has  now  dwindled  to  seventeen  thou 
sand.  If  you  subtract  the  beggars,  the  guides,  the  priests, 
and  the  garrison,  the  result  would  be  much  more  discour- 
aging. 

It  was  hard  for  me  at  first  to  divest  myself  of  the  feel- 
ing that  everything  here  was  make-believe;  that  the’ruins 
were  artificial  and  the  houses  made  purposely  picturesque, 
after  the.mannerof  certain  “ antique  ’’  edifices  erected  near 
Potsdam.  The  old  bridge  over  the  Tagus  was  like  some- 
thing out  of  a Dore  sketch  book.  It  was  loo  dramatic  to 
be  real,  too  picturesque  to  appear  truthful.  I strolled  into 
the  house  where  Cervantes  had  lived,  nnd  I was  quite  pre- 
pared for  Sancho  Panza,  or  even  the  great  Don  Quixote 
himself,  for  in  the  stable-yard  was  the  very  donkey  the  jolly 
squire  should  have  ridden  upon,  and  the  lean  Rosinante 
just  made  for  the  knight-errant.  There  were  swarthy, 
good-nutured  peasants  enjoying  llieir  noon  time  siesta, 
with  huge  rolls  of  cloth  wrapped  around  them  by  way  of 
belts,  nnd  every  other  element  of  picturesque  costume.  It 
was  nil  too  good  to  be  true.  Everywhere  else  we  met  with 
disappointment  when  seeking  with  a guide-book  the  ro- 
mance of  bygone  ages.  In  Toledo  the  centuries  have  stood 
still,  and  to  dream  of  the  past  is  to  live  in  the  present. 

Toledo  is  the  holy  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  hns  a ca- 
thedral containing  more  treasures  of  priestly  potency  than 
any  other  sanctuary  in  this  saintly  state.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  is  the  most  important  man  in  Spain,  and  there 
are  here  more  priests  to  the  square  inch  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Romans  had  their  temples  here.  The  cathe- 
dral is  built  on  the  site  of  a Moorish  mosque.  It  is  a 
wonderful  building,  not  finished  yet,  and  its  construction 
commenced  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
Jews  piled  up  'wealth  here,  and  so  did  the  Moors.  This 
went  on  until  the  Christians  felt  that  the  distribution  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  so  they  confiscated  what  was  needed 
for  clerical  purposes,  and  drove  out  those  who  protested 
unreasonably.  The  archbishops  of  Toledo  commanded 
armies  in  person,  and  conceived  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  improved  its  chances  of  permanency  by  effectual- 
ly discouraging  other  theological  versions  than  their  own. 
All  Toledo  could  be  put  inside  of  the  Escorial.  yet,  from 
its  great  variety  in  architecture,  it  makes  the  impression 
of  a very  large  and  important  place.  The  tortuous  alleys 
never  go  far  without  bringing  us  to  a costly  building  of 
some  kind,  generally  an  ecclesiastical  palace,  and  I calcu- 
lated that  tlie  population  must  spend  a large  share  of  the 
day  in  the  churches  in  order  to  give  the  priests  something 
to  do;  for  seventeen  thousand  is,  after  all,  not  much  when 
it  comes  to  supporting  several  dozens  of  big  churches. 

I met  a nice  old  fellow  whom  I took  such  a fancy  to 
that  I made  a sketch  of  him.  lie  was  hung  about  with  a 
varied  collection  of  rat-traps  and  rosaries.  I gave  him  a 
couple  of  pesetas  and  pretended  that  I wished  to  pur- 
chase something  from  him.  He  at  once  understood  my 
meaning,  and  unhooked  a few  rat-traps,  which  he  placed 
in  my  hand ; but  these  were  too  big,  so  he  took  them  back, 
and  pulled  from  an  inner  pocket  a handful  of  medals. 
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which  lie  said  were  very  efficacious  because  they  repre- 
sented certain  saints  and  enjoyed  certain  qualities  which 
protected  the  wearer  from  disease.  He  piled  one  saint  on 
top  of  the  other  so  generously  that  I felt  nshuuied  of  ab- 
sorbing so  much  spiritual  insurance,  and  begged  him  to 
stop  and  not  rob  himself  any  more.  He  was  a jolly  old 
fellow,  who  flitted  across  the  stage  in  this  Middle  Age 
drama  as  though  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve 
un  illusion. 

Pretty  soon  I found  a party  of  workmen  digging  up 
the  foundations  of  an  old  sewer,  that  looked  as  though 
Hannibal  might  have  been  its  contemporary — it  smelt  so, 
at  any  rate.  The  drainage-pipes  from  the  abutting  houses 
into  this  main  drain  were  constructed  obviously  on  the 
principle  that  the  sewage  should,  so  far  ns  possible,  drain 
away  into  the  surrounding  earth  and  neighboring  wells. 
The  earth  that  was  fetched  up  in  baskets  had  turned 
black,  and  the  stench  left  no  doubt  os  to  the  antiquity  of 
tiiis  structure.  Toledo  is  reputed  as  deficient  in  sanitary 
matters.  This  I have  no  difficulty  in  believing. 

1 walked  the  little  laues  up  and  down  as  energetically 
ns  the  traffic  allowed,  and  spent  some  five  hours  in  this 
exercise,  interrupted  only  by  having  to  flutten  up  against 
the  wall  when  heavily  laden  donkeys  or  mules  passed  me. 
It  took  me  about  as  long  to  pace  the  streets  of  Toledo  as 
to  get  through  the  different  walks  and  colonnades  of  the 
Escorial,  and  this  gives  one  a rough  basis  on  which  to  es- 
timate the  relative  size  of  the  two  places — the  one  a city 
which  held  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  other  a resi- 
dence for  one  king  and  his  monastic  court. 

On  winding  my  way  down  from  the  famous  old  Al- 
cazar, around  its  ancient  walls  fronting  the  gorge  through 
which  the  Tagus  rushes,  I was  suddenly  arrested  by  two 
young  women,  who  appeared  to  be  eager  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance, for  they  each  grabbed  one  of  my  arms,  spoke 
to  me  with  startliug  rapidity,  and  acted  as  though  they 
expected  me  to  chuperon  them.  The  elder  of  the  two 
forced  her  umbrella  into  my  hand,  and  pointed  behind  me 
to  a long-horned  bull,  who  was  ambling  in  our  direction, 
waving  his  head  from  side  to  side, as  though  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  road  to  himself.  This  was  not  strictly  the  soi  l of 
thing  that  lmd  originally  drawn  me  to  Toledo,  but  I could . 
not  explain  this  to  the  two  young  Judies,  so  I pushed  them 
up  on  top  of  a wall  and  speculated  on  my  general  fitness 
for  playing  at  toreador.  I was  strongly  disposed  to  try  a 
sprint  with  that  bull,  to  see  who  would  get  first  to  the 
river,  but  I gave  that  up  for  political  reasons.  Americans 
were  already  unpopular  enough  in  Spain,  and,  besides,  I 
knew  the  bull  would  get  there  first.  However,  in  all 
these  things  events  happen  tho  quickly  for  proper  classi- 
fication, and  in  this  case  the  beast  with  the  long  horns 
hud  rolled  himself  beyond  me  before  1 lmd  properly  ar- 
ranged my  plan  of  battle.  The  girls,  however,  thought 
the  episode  very  exciting,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
times  they  crossed  themselves,  and  laughed  hysterically. 
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I lmd  pushed  them  up  on  to  the  wall  with  considerable 
facility,  owing  to  that  mysterious  access  of  acrobatic 
ardor  which  Providence  arranges  ou  occasions  where 
personal  safety  is  involved.  But  to  get  them  down  again 
was  a much  more  difficult  task,  for  there  was  no  bull  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  to  make  them  indifferent  to 
personal  exposure.  However,  by  dint  of  much  scuffling 
and  laughter  and  hard  pulling,  they  were  finally  coaxed 
down,  photographed,  and  sent  off  home  with  their  pre- 
cious umbrella.  This  is  the  nearest  I ever  came  in 
Spain  to  a bull  fight,  either  as  spectator  or  toreador.  The 
punic  which  that  long-horned  bovine  produced  through 
the  rest  of  his  journey,  so  far  as  I could  watch  it,  gave 
me  considerable  satisfaction,  particularly  after  he  had  got 
through  with  me  and  my  girls. 

A bull  has  not  much  chance  in  a bull-ring,  but  on  the 
public  thoroughfare  he  can  enjoy  himself  with  a very 
small  expenditure  of  activity.  This  particular  animal  had 
got  loose  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alcazar, 
lmd  ambled  all  the  way  down  to  the  river,  crossed  the  old 
bridge,  and  the  last  I saw  of  him  was  a pair  of  horns,  and 
a tail  like  a flag  pole  waving  triumphantly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gibraltar.  The  courtesy  shown  to  that  bull  by 
gendarmes,  soldiers,  policemen,  priests,  and  population 
generally  could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  he  been  a 
popular  opera-singer. 

On  the  way  from  Toledo  to  Madrid  I had  a further  ex- 
hibition of  Castilian  courtesy.  The  journey  is  about  fifty 
miles  by  train,  and  takes  therefore  three  hours  and  a half 
by  the  express.  Some  people  would  call  this  slow  travel- 
ling (for  instance,  Russians  or  South  Americans),  but  1 had 
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lived  so  long  here — nearly  a week — that  I had  no  fault  to 
find.  On  one  side  of  me  sat  a glorious  warrior,  with  a 
Remington  rifle  between  his  knees,  and  a Napoleonic 
cocked  hat  on  his  head.  He  was  one  of  a picked  body  of 
men  which  does  for  Spain  what  the  Texas  Rangers  do 
for  the  Department  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  had  a vast 
cape,  which  concealed  everything  around  him  excepting 
his  head  and  two  massive  black  eyebrows.  On  the  other 
side  of  him  sat  a communicative  young  man  from  Dalma- 
tin,  who  spoke  German,  though  his  native  tongue  was  Ital- 
ian. He  was  an  optimist,  for  he  had  been  visiting  Toledo 
with  a view  to  selling  sanitary  fixtures.  He  told  me  cheer- 
fully all  about  his  struggles  .to  excite  in  Toledo  enthusi- 
asm for  certain  arrangements  which  we  do  not  speak  of 
in  public,  but  which  rather  force  themselves  upon  our 
attention  if  they  are  neglected.  He  said  he  had  not  expect- 
ed much  in  Tolodo,nnd  was  consequently  not  disappointed. 
Opposite  to  mo  sat  a bright-eyed  young  woman  with  a 
pretty  lace  scarf  covering  her  head  and  shoulders.  She 
seemed  to  be  on  her  good  behavior,  for  with  her  was  a re- 
ligious “ Sister,”  who  was  either  being  chaperoned  by  her 
or  maybe  was  herself  acting  in  that  capacity.  I could 
not  tell  which  was  intended  to  be  the  more  exclusive  of 
the  two.  The  voluble  Dalmatian  explained  to  them  that 
I could  not  speak  Spanish,  and  this  rather  broke  the  |ce, 
for  it  excited  the  pity  of  the  two  voung  women,  who  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  the  most  easy  languugc  to  learn — that, 
in  fact,  they  had  acquired  it  when  they  were  mere  children. 
This  seemed  rather  obvious  to  me;  but  I did  not  know 
how  to  tell  them  that,  for  my  own  part,  I had  spoken  Eng- 
lish fluently  at  an  equally  precocious  age.  The  fact  that 
these  pious  women  hud  never  before  seen  any  one  who 
could  not  speak  Spanish  was  somewhat,  in  my  favor,  for 
it  caused  so  much  conjecture  and  sympathetic  interest  that 
I began  to  feel  almost  as  important  as  Tom  Sawyer  when 
he  exhibited  his  newly  drawn  tooth.  The  warrior  unbent 
little  by  little  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  devo- 
tional women.  He  laid  aside  his  great  cape  and  accepted 
the  cigarette  I offered  him. 

Pretty  soon  the  young  women  fetched  out  a basket  full 
of  very  dry  chicken  legs  and  bread,  and  made  such  a meal 
as  inevitably  generates  consuming  thirst.  During  the 
meal  the  gendarme  had  held  the  uttention  of  his  audience 
by  a graphic  description  of  a desperate  encounter  he  had 
had  with  several  brigands.  He  raised  his  gun,  pointed  it 
with  ferocious  expression  out  of  the  window,  smote  himself 
upon  the  breast,  and  even  if  the  sanitary  Dalmatian  had  not 
subsequently  interpreted  the  tale  for  me,  1 could  not  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  heroic  pantomime.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  now  the  brave  gendarme  had  won  for  himself 
all  the  sympathy  which  had  been  formerly  wasted  upon 
me.  So  complete  was  the  triumph  that  they  offered  him 
a share  of  their  desiccated  provisions,  which  he  wisely 
and  most  courteously  declined,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
just  risen  from  a hearty  meal.  But  he  smoked  some  more 
of  my  cigarettes,  and  then  commenced  to  unstrap  his 
knapsack.  I expressed  curiosity  as  to  its  contents,  and 
expected  to  see  boots  and  socks  and  shirts  and  shaving 
implements  curled  up  snugly  with  military  accuracy. 
But  instead  of  these  campaign  impediments  he  pulled  out 
a skin  bottle,  reminding  me  cf  those  India-rubber  cushions 
used  by  self-indulgent  canoeists.  He  lifted  it  out  care- 
fully, winked  at  the  religious  chaperon,  and  passed  the 
bottle  generously  to  each  of  us  in  turn.  The  dry  chicken 
bones  and  bread  had  paved  the  way  for  relaxation  in  this 
direction,  and  we  soon  gave  the  warm-hearted  guardsman 
a lighter  load  for  his  knapsack.  The  wine  was  dark  and 
fiery.  The  sack  held  about  four  quarts,  and  there  were 
five  of  us.  The  sanitary  drummer  told  me  that  this  wine 
was  considerably  cheaper  than  milk,  and  that  it  was  re- 
tailed to  the  army  at  about  three  cents  a quart.  In  Bar- 
badocs  it  was  accepted  as  proved  that  ten  cents’  worth  of 
rum  would  furnish  a negro  with  a complete  drunk.  But 
in  spite  of  the  Spaniard’s  obvious  advantage  in  the  way 
of  price,  I have  not  yet  seen  a single  drunken  person  in 
Spain. 

When  I learned  the  price  of  this  wine  I felt  less  com- 
punction in  joining  with  the  religious  sisterhood  at  the 
warrior’s  expense.  He,  by-the-way,  had  a certain  pro- 
fessional facility  in  the  manipulation  of  his  wine-skin 
that  baffled  me.  He  held  the  wine- sack  nearly  a foot 
above  and  beyond  his  mouth,  and  directed  the  nozzle  so 
deftly  as  to  squirt  the  refreshing  stream  directly  down  his 
throat.  1 did  the  same  — that  is  to  say,  I squirted  the 
wine — but  it  went  mostly  down  inside  my  collar,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  religious  ladies.  When  the  wine-case 
had  become  pretty  limp  he  stowed  it  away  once  more  in 
his  knapsack,  and  began  to  spin  us  more  yarns  about  the 
life  he  led.  From  what  the  Dalmatian  interpreted,  it 
seems  that  every  train  must  have  two  of  these  gendarmes 
on  board,  whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  train  against 
brigands  from  without  and  revolutionary  plots  from  with- 


in. Besides  this,  they  patrol  the  highways  and  protect 
government  property  in  all  parts  of  Spain.  Just  now  a 
batch  of  them  have  to  stand  guard  over  the  Uniled'States 
Legation,  to  protect  our  bird  of  freedom  and  E Pluribus 
Unum  from  being  luken  down  and  badly  treated  by  the 
populace.  These  gendarmes  bear  an  excellent  character, 
I um  told,  and  this  is  ccrtuiuly  borne  out  by  what  I have 
seen  of  them,  notably  my  companion  from  Toledo  to 
Madrid.  Had  his  corps  uot  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
respectable  people,  I um  sure  that  the  religious  sisters 
would  have  been  less  sociable.  These  men  always  travel  in 
pairs,  and  necessarily  visit  lonesome  districts,  where  they 
could  easily  be  ambushed  and  murdered  before  assistance 
could  reach  them.  But  they  think  little  of  this  danger — 
first,  because  they  are  brave  men;  secondly,  because  they 
are  respectable  characters;  and  lastly  because  such  as  may 
be  suspected  of  injuring  a guardia  civil  are  tried  not  by  the 
slow  and  slippery  procedure  of  ordinary  courts,  but  are 
brought  to  a swift  and  sudden  decision  at  the  hands  of 
military  court  martial.  My  intelligent  Dalmatian  friend, 
who  does  nothing  but  travel  in  the  interests  of  his  sani- 
tary appliance,  told  me  that  he  considered  Spain  to-day 
as  safe  to  travel  in  as  any  other  country  of  Europe  I 
should  not  like  to  be  accused  of  holding  up  the  Spanish 
government  as  a model  for  us  to  follow  in  all  things.  Iu 
the  matter,  however,  of  protecting  our  highways  against 
tramps,  who  sometimes  develop  iuto  cattle-thieves  or 
burglars,  we  could  with  advantage  adopt  an  institution 
common  not  merely  in  Spain,  but  all  over  Europe— name- 
ly, a national  mounted  police,  separate  from  the  municipal 
authorities,  with  a military  organization  that  would  en- 
able them  to  act  singly  or  in  groups,  as  occasion  might 
demand.  As  a part  of  the  United  States  army  it  would 
command  the  respect  of  the  different  States,  and  would 
give  to  lonesome  farm-houses  and  remote  couutry  places 
generally  a sense  of  security  which  at  present  is  very 
much  needed.  To-day  with  us  the  interest  of  a township, 
or  county,  or  State  is  not  so  much  to  catch  and  punish  a 
criminal  as  to  coax  him  away  iuto  the  next  township, 
county,  or  Slate.  Our  local  police  act  upon  a once  popu- 
lar war  maxim — that  we  must  build  golden  bridges  for 
the  enemy.  This  may  be  well  enough  for  the  moment, 
but  it  does  not  tend  to  the  suppression  of  crime  through- 
out the  country. 

A great  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  I have  so  far  had  in 
life  has  been  extracted  from  fellow-passengers  iu  a third- 
class  railway  carriage.  I could  have  got  an  equal  amount 
out  of  a fourth-class  one,  but  unfortunately  Spain  has 
only  three  classes  of  people.  1 venture  to  think  that  a 
traveller  who  should  do  nothing  more  than  cross  Spain  in 
a third-class  carriage  would  learn  more  of  its  people  and 
institutions  than  if  he  spent  a month  in  a fashionable  hotel 
of  the  capital — coming  and  going  first  class.  It  might 
take  him  about  a month  to  get  across  Spain,  going  ns  I 
have  suggested;  for  third-class  carriages  are  not  attached 
to  the  limited  express.  When  I am  in  a great  hurry  I um 
compelled  to  adopt  the  luxury  of  the  first,  which  is  not  to 
be  despised  when  bedtime  comes.  But  for  day  purposes 
the  company  is  apt  to  be  inferior  in  social  interest  to  that 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  popular  level.  The  conversa- 
tion of  fashionable  people  is  usually  artificial,  and  in  the 
first-class  carriages  1 am  apt  to  find  millionaires  and  a cer- 
tain class  of  English  tourists,  to  whom  conversation  with 
strangers  is  absolutely  taboo.  I meet  also  a great  many 
dyspeptic  Americans  who  try  to  pass  for  Euglish,  and 
they  are  sad  companions  indeed. 

A man  with  a guitar  entered  our  third  class  compart- 
ment when  we  had  got  pretty  well  ou  with  the  time-table 
and  the  sack  of  wine,  and  we  managed  to  make  the  rest  of 
the  journey  melodious  to  ourselves  if  not  to  the  rest  of  the 
train.  The  gendarme  evidently  prided  himself  upon  a 
good  voice,  and  the  Dalmatiuu  did  his  share.  Even  the 
Sister  of  Charity  did  some  demure  chorus-work,  and  the 
last  drop  out  of  the  wine-skin  went  in  part  pnymeut  for 
the  orchestra.  When  we  rolled  into  the  Madrid  station  I 
felt  as  though  separating  from  old  friends.  I shook  hands 
with  the  warrior,  and  wished  him  a rifle  whose  barrel 
should  always  be  full  of  good  cigars.  The  sanitary  Dal- 
matian promised  to  come  and  see  me  in  New  York,  and 
even  the  religious  young  women  parted  from  me  with 
expressions  of  good-will — they  did  uot  know  that  I wus 
both  a heretic  and  a Yankee! 
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1.  Ensign— Service.  2.  Naval  Cadet— Full  Dress.  3.  Lieutenant— Service  (Shore  Duty).  4.  Lieutenant-Commander— Overcoat.  5.  Commander— Service.  6.  Captain— Full  Ei 

Murines — Full  Dress.  12.  Lieutenant  of  Murines— Service.  13.  Surgeou— Undress.  14.  Seaman  (Starboard  Watch) — .lumper  and  Watch  Cap.  15.  Second  Class  Petty  Office 

19.  Enlisted  Man— Rain  Dress.  20.  Mcssmau  (Steward)— Dress.  21.  Chief  Petty  Olllcer  (Chief  Master-ut- Arms)— Dress.  22.  Musician  (Navy) — Undress.  23.  Warrant  Office 
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ress.  7.  Commodore — Undress.  8.  Rear-Admiral — Special  Full  Dress.  9.  Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade) — Summer  Dress.  10.  Chief-Engineer — Undress.  11.  Cnptnin  of 
(Gunner's  Mute)— Dress.  10.  Seaman  (Port  Watch)— Service.  17.  Third  Class  Petty  Officer  (Master  at- Arms)— Shore-duty  Dress.  18.  Enlisted  Muu  ( Seaman ) — Overcoat. 

(Gunner) — Undress.  24.  Drummer  (Murine  Corps) — Full  Dress.  25.  Private  (Marine  Corps)— Service.  26.  Private  (Marine  Corps)— Full  Dress.  27.  Corporal  (Mariue 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  LADY  YSOLINDE  SAVES  tIKIt  SOCL. 

THE  Duke’s  body  sank  down  upon  that  of  the  sol- 
dier, still  further  blocking  the  passage.  And  as 
for  his  head,  I know  not  where  that  went  to 
But  the  rush  of  his  followers  was  utterly  cheeked 
by  the  barrier  of  dead.  With  a wild  cry,"  The  Duke  is 
slain!  Duke  Otho  is  slain  1”  they  rushed  down  and  out 
of  the  Ited  Tower,  eager  at  once  to  escape  unharmed,  and 
to  carry  to  their  companions  in  the  Wolfsberg  the  start- 
ling news. 

Nevertheless,  I cleared  my  arm,  and  again  stood  ready. 
“ Come.”  I cri^d— “ come,  all  of  you!  You  desire  to  kill 
me?  Well,  I am  still  waiting!” 

But  not  a man  answered.  The  stairway  was  clear,  save 
of  the  headless  dead.  Ami  then,  sudden  as  summer  thun- 
der, through  the  silence,  I heard  clear  and  loud  the  clang 
ing  of  the  hammers  of  Prince  Karl  upon  the  gates  of 
Thorn. 

1 felt  that  1 must  roar  aloud  in  my  fierce  joy.  I shout- 
ed angrily  for  more  and  more  assailants  to  come  up  the 
stair,  that  I might  kill  them  all.  I yearned  to  be  first  at 
the  gate  to  see  the  men  whom  I had  led  break  their  way 
in  to  deliver  the  city.  I had  brought  them  there.  I had 
trained  them  for  that  work.  Best  of  all,  across  the  stair- 
way beneath  me  lay  dead  Otho,  Duke  of  the  Wolf  mark, 
headless  by  the  Red  Axe  of  his  own  Justicer. 

“ Husband!  Hugo!  Are  you  wounded?”  said  a soft 
voice  behind  me— a voice  which,  in  a moment,  recalled  me 
from  bloody  imaginings  and  baresark  fury  of  fighting. 

“ Helene!”  I cried. 

She  approached,  and  would  have  thrown  l»er  arms 
aljout  me.  But  I held  out  my  hand  to  keep  her  off. 

“ Not  now,  child,”  I said.  “ Touch  me  not.  1 am  un- 
wounded, but  wet!” 

And  so  I was,  wet  with  that  which  had  spouted  from 
the  neck  of  Otho  von  Reuss  as  his  trunk  stood  a moment 
headless  in  the  stairway  ere  it  fell  — a hideous  thing 
to  see. 

“Come,  Helene,”  I said;  “we  must  away.  There  is 
other  work  for  your  husband  to-night.  You  I will  place 
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with  the  Bishop  Peter.  But  my  place  is  with  tiie  men  of 
Plassenburg  and  with  Karl,  my  noble  Prince.” 

And  I took  her  by  the  band  to  lead  her  out. 

“ Not  that  way!”  she  cried,  shrinking  back. 

For  the  bodies  of  the  two  slain  men  lay  there.  And 
the  stairs  ran  red  from  step  to  step  in  red  drips  and  lap- 
pering  pools. 

So  I bethought  me  what  we  should  do,  ar.d  ran  forth- 
with for  my  father’s  cord  with  which  he  was  used  to  bind 
the  malefactors  upon  the  wheel. 

“ Come,  Helene,”  said  I,  and  straightway  fastened  the 
rope  to  the  iron  bar  from  which  1 bad  made  so  many 
descents  to  the  pavement  in  the  old  days  of  the  While 
Wolves. 

I let  myself  down,  and  there  in  the  angle  of  the  tower 
wall  I waited  to  catch  my  wife.  She  delayed  somewhat, 
and  I could  not  think  wherefore. 

But  at  last  she  came,  bringing  the  Red  Axe  in  her  hand. 

“Go  not  weaponless!”  she  said,  and  I reached  up  and 
took  from  her  hand  that  which  had  already  served  me  so 
well.  The  Red  Axe  had  done  its  work  now,  and  she  was 
grateful. 

Then  she  descended  to  my  side,  and  we  went  down  the 
streets  of  Thorn,  which  were  filled  witli  hurrying  bur- 
gesses with  weapons  in  their  hands,  rushing  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  clamor.  I took  Helene  hastily  to  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop.  And  when  I arrived  there  I saw 
Peter  himself  with  his  head  out  of  a window. 

“ I come  to  claim  your  protection  for  my  wife!”  I cried. 

He  came  down  immediately,  with  an  attendant. 

“Fear  not,”  I said;  “you  will  never  he  called  in  ques- 
tion for  this  kindly  deed.  The  Duke  Otho  is  slain,  and 
the  army  of  Prince  Karl  of  Plassenburg  is  already  at  the 
gales.” 

“The  Duke  is  dead!”  he  gasped.  “Who  slew  him?” 

“ The  Hereditary  Justicer  of  the  Wolfmark.”  said  I, 
smiling  at  his  astonishment.  And  I held  up  the  Red  Axe, 
on  which  there  was  now  no  crystal-clear  rim  of  shining 
steel.  All  was  crimson  from  haft  to  edge — red  as  blood. 

“Here  for  an  hour,  Helene,  little  wife,  I must  leave 
you,”  I said.  But  now  she  sobbed  and  clung  to  me  as 
she  had  not  done  before,  even  in  the  dungeon. 

“ Stay  with  me,”  she  said.  “ I need  you,  Hugol" 
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I took  her  by  the  hand. 

“Little  one,”  1 whispered,  as  tenderly  ns  I could,  “I 
would  not  be  worthily  your  husband  if  I went  not  to  meet 
those  who  are  fighting  to  save  us  this  night.  The)'  have 
come  from  afar  to  deliver  us.  I were  false  and  recreant 
if  I went  not  to  their  assistance.” 

“I  know— I know,”  she  said.  “Go!” 

And  witli  that  she  gave  a hand  to  the  good  Bishop  and 
went  quietly  within. 

Then  I betook  me  with  all  speed  to  the  Weiss  Thor, 
where  I judged  the  chief  struggle  would  take  place.  And 
as  I came  I heard  the  rattle  of  shot  and  the  jarring  thun- 
der of  the  forehammers.  The  soldiers  without  shouted, 
and  the  men  within  more  feebly  replied. 

I came  in  sight  of  the  gate.  There  on  my  left  hand  was 
the  house  of  Master  Gerard  von  Sturm. 

A fire.was  still  flickering  upon  the  tower  of  it. 

Without  I could  hear  the  cheering  and  clamoring  of 
the  besiegers.  But  the  g:ites  remained  obstinately  shut. 
They  were  stronger  than  the  Prince  lmd  anticipated. 

As  I stood  uncertain  what  to  do  1 saw  a slim  white 
figure,  the  figure  of  a woman,  flash  across  the  open  space 
toward  the  gate.  The  men  who  defended  the  gate 
towers  were  all  upon  the  top  of  the  wall.  Before  any 
could  stop  her  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  wheel  by 
which  the  bars  were  unfastened,  and  with  a few  turns 
lmd  drawn  them  ns  deftly  as  evil  Duke  Casiinir  lmd  been 
wont  to  remove  the  teeth  of  the  rich  Hebrew  folk  when 
he  wanted  supplies. 

The  White  Gate  slowly  opened.  The  faces  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Plassenburg  were  seen  without;  the  weapons 
gleamed  in  their  hands  as  they  came  on  shouting  fiercely. 
The  guards  of  the  Duke  rushed  forward  to  close  the  gate. 
But  the  woinau  had  clamped  the  wheel  and  stood  holding 
the  bar. 

It  was  the  Lady  Ysolinde.  She  saw  me  as  the  soldiers 
of  Duke  Otho  closed  threateningly  upon  her.  She  waved 
her  hand  to  me  almost  happily. 

“ I have  saved  my  soul,  Hugo  Gottfried!"  she  cried.  “/ 
have  saved  my  soul  /” 

At  that  moment  a soldier  of  the  Black  Riders  struck 
her  fiercely  with  his  lance.  I saw  the  white  bosom  of 
her  dress  redden  as  he  plucked  his  weapon  to  him  again. 
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I was  in  time  to  catch  her  in  my  arms  as  the  soldiers  of 
Plassenburg,  with  Prince  Karl  at  their  head,  came  in  like 
a spring-tide,  carrying  all  before  them. 

The  Prince  staid  at  his  wife’s  side. 

“ Ysolinde!”  cried  the  Prince,  aghast,  bending  over  her 
—not  heeding,  nor,  indeed,  ns  I think,  even  seeing  me. 

“ Karl!”  she  said,  looking  gently  at  him,  “ try  and  for- 
give me  all  the  rest.  But  be  glad  that  I opened  the 
White  Gate  to  you.  I,  Ysolinde,  your  wife,  did  it  for 
your  sake.” 

I put  her  into  her  husband’s  arms.  I saw  at  a glance 
that  there  was  no  hope.  She  could  not  live  many  mo- 
ments with  that  lance-thrust  through  her  breast. 

She  looked  at  him  again. 

“ Karl— say.  ‘ Ysolinde,  I love— love  you !’  ” she  whisper- 
ed. almost  shyly. 

He  looked  down,  and  a rush  of  tears  came  to  the  un- 
wonted eyes  of  the  Prince  of  Plassenburg. 

‘‘Ysolinde,  I love  you!”  he  made  answer,  in  a broken 
voice. 

She  smiled,  and  then  looked  up  at  me. 

“ Hugo  Gottfried,  have  I not  saved  mg  soul  f”  she  cried. 

And  so  passed. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

HELENA,  PRINCESS  OF  PLASSENBURG. 

Tiiere  was  deadly  work  yet  before  the  men  of  Plassen- 
burg. We  found,  indeed,  that  the  townsfolk  were  with 
us  almost  to  a man.  Their  guild  train-bands  gathered 
and  mustered  at  their  halls.  The  guards  at  the  city  gates 
turned  their  arms  to  the  ground. 

“The  Prince  will  restore  your  ancient  liberties.”  I 
cried.  And  the  people  shouted,  “Prince  Karl  of  Plas- 
senburg and  our  ancient  liberties  1” 

Then  we  made  our  way  up  the  street  by  different 
routes  to  the  Wolfsberg.  There  was  little  fighting  till  we 
arrived  under  those  vast  and  gloomy  walls.  The  Black 
Riders  Had  disappeared  within.  Those  worst  tools'  of 
grim  tyranny  had  withdrawn  themselves,  knowing  that 
small  mercy  would  be  shown  them  by  the  people  if  the 
Wolfsberg  were  taken.  But  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
fighting  rank,  sons  and  brothers  of  the  women  of  Thorn, 
tore  off  the  badge  of  the  bloody  Dukes  and  marched  with 
us  as  comrades. 

But  when  we  came  before  the  walls,  and  with  sound 
and  trumpet  summoned  the  Wolfsberg  to  surrender,  a 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  walls  and  the  deter- 
mined faces  of  a multitude  of  defenders  showed  us  con- 
clusively that  all  was  not  yet  over. 

It  was  no  use  wasting  men  in  attacking  the  great  pile 
of  buildings  with  the  force  at  our  disposal.  We  had  men 
in  plenty,  but  we  needed  the  cannon,  which  were  coming 
up  more  slowly  than  these  swift  forces,  which,  marching 
day  and  night,  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  before  the 
walls  of  Thorn. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the  fate  of  the  Wolfsberg  to  be 
taken  by  Lazy  Peg  and  her  compeers. 

These  ponderous  pieces  of  ordnance  were  being  dragged 
through  the  swamps  and  over  the  brick-dust  barrens  of 
the  border  lands,  and  it  might  be  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore they  could  arrive  to  aid  us.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  wTait,  drawing  a cinct- 
ure that  not  a mouse  could  creep  through  about  the 
cliffs  of  the  Wolfsberg. 

But  deep  within  the  heart  of  the  old  Red  Tower  there 
was  one  stronger  than  Lazy  Peg  fighting  for  us. 

“Fire!  Fire!”  cried  the  people  in  the  streets.  “The 
Wolfsberg  is  on  fire!”  And  so  surely  it  was.  The  flames 
burst  out  at  the  summit  of  the  Red  Tower,  and  were  rap- 
idly carried  by  a dry  fanning  northerly  wind  along  the 
wooden  workshops  ami  kennels  to  the  main  building, 
where  the  Ilall  of  Judgment  was  soon  blazing  like  a 


torch.  The  defenders  seemed  paralyzed.  Some  ran  to 
the  castle  well.  Some  threw  themselves  desperately  from 
the  walls;  others  crowded  to  the  gates  and  besought  our 
Prince’s  pledge  that  mercy  would  be  shown  them. 

Then  the  crowd  without  were  ill  to  deal  with,  for  they 
cried  aloud:  “No  mercy  to  the  murderers!  Show  us  our 
Saint  Helena!” 

Then  it  was  that  I leaped  upon  the  scaffold,  which  had 
seen  such  a sight  the  day  before,  and  cried:  “ Duke  Otho 
is  dead.  I,  Hugo  Gottfried,  slew  him  with  this  Red  Axe. 
Prince  Karl  is  come  to  save  you,  and  to  give  you  back 
your  ancient  liberties.  Your  Saint  Helena  is  my  wife, 
and  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  Bishop  Peter.” 

But  though  they  cheered  at  my  words,  they  would  not 
cease  from  crying,  “Show  us  Saint  Helena,  and  if  she 
bid  us  we  will  have  mercy  on  the  wolves  of  the  Wolfs- 
berg!” 

So  it  was  necessary  for  Helene  to  be  brought  and  to 
show  herself  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  souls  sore 
driven  ’twixt  the  fire  and  the  knives. 

“ Have  mercy  on  the  poor  folk!”  she  cried,  when  they 
had  done  shouling  because  of  her  safety.  “ They  are  but 
misguided,  ignorant  men!” 

By  this  time  the  doors  of  the  Wolfsberg  were  thrown 
open  from  within,  and  the  men  crowded  out,  casting  down 
their  arms  in  heaps  on  either  side  of  the  gate.  They 
were  marched,  under  charge  of  the  soldiers  of  Plassenburg, 
to  various  strongholds  which  were  pointed  out  by  the 
Burgomeister  and  the  chiefs  of  the  guilds.  The  fortified 
halls  of  the  trades  were  filled  with  them.  By  daybreak  the 
whole  of  Thorn  was  in  our  hands,  while  the  gray  barrens 
of  the  Wolfmark  were  lit  for  leagues  by  the  flaming 
Wolfsberg,  which,  on  its  craggy  height,  vomited  fire  and 
sparks  into  the  blackness  of  night. 

And  the  reek  of  this  great  burning  hung  for  days  after 
in  the  heavens.  Thus  was  an  end  made  to  the  iniquities 
of  the  house  of  the  Black  Duke  Casimir  and  the  Red  Duke 
Otho.  And  the  last  Duke  mixed  his  ashes  with  those  of  the 
fatal  tower.  For  on  the  morrow  there  remained  only  the 
blackened  walls  and  glowing  beams  of  all  that  mighty 
palace.  Which,  indeed,  has  never  been  rebuilt.  For  the 
people  of  Thorn,  under  the  mild  and  equitable  rule  which 
followed,  erected  a great  memorial  church  upon  the  spot 
— which  may  he  seen  to  this  day,  a landmark  from  far  to 
witness  if  I have  lied  in  the  tale  which  has  been  told. 

So  the  Prince  Karl  gave  to  Thorn  its  liberties,  as  lie 
had  promised.  But  the  regality  of  the  Dukedom  he  kept 
for  himself,  and  he  took  the  Wolfmark  and  made  it  part 
of  his  dominions,  till,  as  he  said,  the  broom-bush  kept  the 
cow  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Plassenburg 
and  the  Mark. 


There  was  a noble  home-coming  when  w’e  returned  to 
Plassenburg— victorious  and  famous;  but  also  mourning 
deep  and  solemn  for  the  Princess  Ysolinde,  who  by  her 
sacrifice  had  wrought  such  great  things  for  the  arms  of 
Plassenburg,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

Then;  when  after  the  stately  funeral  of  the  dead  Prin- 
cess we  returned  back  to  the  Palace,  it  was  the  Prince’s 
pleasure  that  Helene  and  myself  should  ride  on  either 
hand  of  him  through  the  city. 

And  when  we  were  announced  in  the  court,  and  the 
councillors  of  state  stood  about,  my  little  wife  was  named 
by  her  true  name,"  Helena.  Princess  of  Plassenburg!” 

Whereat  all  opened  their  mouths  and  widened  their 
eyes,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  that  ancient  wizard  Chancel- 
lor Leopold  von  Dessauer  had  suddenly  gone  mnd. 

But  when  all  were  in  their  places,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  of  the  Princedom,  and  the  delegates 
from  Thorn  and  the  Mark  had  been  received  with  due 
honor,  the  Prince  bade  his  Chancellor  recount  all  he  had 
learned  from  my  father,  and  all  that  he  had  discovered  in 
the  archives  of  Plassenburg. 


Then,  when  he  had  finished,  the  Prince  Karl  arose. 

“ I am,”  he  said, “a  plain,  brusque  man.  And  speech 
was  never  my  stronghold.  But  this  I say.  When  Karl, 
the  Miller’s  son,  goes  the  way  of  King’s  son  and  beggar’s 
son,  it  is  his  will  that  Helene,  legitimate  Princess  of  Plas- 
senburg, shall  reign  over  you.  And  also  that  her  husband 
Hugo,  who,  as  you  know,  won  her  from  dreadful  death, 
shall  stand  by  her  right  hand.” 

Then  the  nobles  and  great  lords,  fearing  the  Prince,  and 
perhaps  also  fearing  a little  the  man  who  was  the  Prince’s 
general  of  his  armies,  shouted  amain, 

“We  swear  to  obey  the  Princess  Helena!” 

Whereat  uprose  the  Little  Playmate,  very  princess  like 
and  full  of  a sweet  regal  dignity. 

“I  thank  you,  noble  Prince,”  she  said.  “I  am  glad 
that  I can  claim  so  honorable  n name  and  lineage;  hut  1 
had  rather  be  no  princess,  nor  anything  else  than  that 
which  my  husband  hath  made  me — the  wife  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  the  armies  of  Karl,  the  true  and  noble 
Prince  of  Plassenburg!” 

Then  the  Prince  rose  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  kiss- 
ing her  fondly  ou  both  cheeks. 

“Fear  not,”  he  said,"  dear  and  loyal  Indy.  If  you  live 
to  be  the  Princess,  your  good  man  shall  be  the  Prince. 
Never  shall  the  gray  mare  flaunt  it  first  in  Plusscn- 
burgl” 

And  he  gave  us  each  a hand,  and  set  us  on  two  seats 
which  had  been  set  level  with  his  on  the  platform  of  the 
Council-chamber  of  the  Princedom. 

The  Prince  Karl  lived  many  days  after  the  winning  of 
the  Wolfmark  nnd  the  ending  of  the  ducal  Wolves.  "But 
he  gave  less  and  less  care  to  the  regalities,  leaving  them 
more  and  more  to  me,  silling  mostly  in  the  pleasaunce  by 
the  river-side,  or  in  the  fairy  far-regarding  room  which 
had  been  the  Lady  Ysolindc’s. 

But  he  never  looked  again  on  the  face  of  a woman,  ex- 
cept ns  it  might  be  to  hid  them  good-day — save  on  that 
of  my  wife  Helene,  who,  as  you  who  know  her  may 
guess,  waxed  hut  the  sweeter  and  the  fairer  as  the  years 
went  by. 

And  the  blessing  of  children  came  to  us,  and  in  this 
thing  the  Prince  Karl  was  even  happier  than  we. 

One  day,  however,  it  chanced  that  he  was  sealed  in  full 
council,  and  right  noble  lie  looked.  I hud  just  handed 
him  a paper  to  sign.  But  he  looked  neither  at  me  nor 
yet  at  the  pnpyr.  Ilis  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  locked  doors 
of  the  presence-chamber,  through  which  only  those  of 
princely  blood  might  come. 

He  stood  so  long  at  it  that  to  recnll  him  I put  my  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  said,  “ Prince,  the  Council  waits  your 
pleasure.” 

But  he  heard  me  not,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  door. 

“Your  pardon,  my  lords  nnd  knights,”  he  said  at 
last,  fighting  a little  with  his  utterance,  “but  it  seemed 
that  I saw  the  Princess,  my  wife,  come  through  the 
door,  clad  in  white,  and  beckon  me  with  her  hand.  I 
must  go  to  her,  my  lords;  I thinks  she  calls  for  me.  The 
Prince  Hugo  will  take  my  place  at  the  Council!” 

And  the  old  man  took  a step  from  the  high  sent.  But 
he  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  stumbled  nnd  fell  into  my 
arms. 

He  said  but  one  word  after  that,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bolted  door — "Ysolinde!" 

Aud  so  the  Prince  Karl  and  his  wife  were  one  at  last. 

Since  then  we  have  lived  long,  the  Little  Play-mate  and 
I;  but  never  have  we  been  other  than  comrades  and 
friends — lovers  also,  and  so  (an’  the  good  God  please)  we 
shall  abide  till  the  end  comes.  And  in  the  gloaming  we 
two  also  shall  see  the  beckoning  hand  from  beyond  the 
bolted  door,  and  turn  our  feet  homewards,  passing  the 
bourne  of  the  new  life  hand  in  hand— and  undismayed. 

THE  KND. 


MAP  OF  CURA  COMPILED  FROM  LATEST  INFORMATION,  AND  SHOWING  THE  LOCATION  OF  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  NOW  HELD  BY  SPANISH  FORCES. 
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OFF  TO  SANTIAGO-ON  THE  DOCK  AT  PORT  TAMPA— LOADING  THE  TRANSPORTS. 
Photograph  by  James  Burton,  Special  Photographer  kor  “ Harper’s  Weekly”  with  the  Expedition. 


LIFE  ON  A DESPATCH-BOAT. 

Orr  Havana  in  half  a Gale,  May  2i. 

From  Key  West  to  Havana  in  a straight  line  is  a mat- 
ter of  ninety  miles  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  here  runs 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  knots  an  hour.  When  the 
wind  is  from  the  southward,  or  when  there  is  no  wind  at 
all,  there  is  a considerable  swell  made  by  tide  and  current, 
but  that  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and  would  not 
bother  even  a poor  sailor.  But  those  days  are  rare;  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northeast — the  trade-winds 
of  these  latitudes — that  blow  steadily  and  with  greater  or 
less  violence,  but  always  whipping  up  the  opposing  cur- 
rent into  a lively  and  disagreeable  sea. 

Now  when  you  have  to  lie  out  in  this  uncomfortable 
commotion  day  after  day,  with  no  harbor  short  of  Key 
West  and  not  even  the  comfort  of  going  somewhere,  sim- 
ply staying  on  and  taking  it,  you  begin  to  hate  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  northeast  trades,  and  the  still  blue  hills  of 
Cuba  seem  pleasant  and  hopeful  for  our  bruised  and 
weary  bones. 

The  New  York  and  the  big  battle -ships  do  not  mind 
such  seas  at  all;  the  New  York  especially,  being  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  ships,  riding  the  waves  like  a bird,  and 
wheu  going  ahead  at  full  speed  into  a head-sea,  she  dips 
her  gilded  figure-head  or  rolls  her  broad  white  decks  to 
the  swell  wiTh  a stately  movement  that  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  power  and  grace. 

The  small  cruisers  and  poor  little  wet  torpedo-boats 
have  to  suffer,  though,  on  a day  like  this,  and  roll  and 
flounder  and  gasp  for  breath  in  the  drenching  seas;  but 
then  they  are  used  to  it,  or  at  least  they  get  credit  for  it, 
while  the  unhappy  newspaper-boat  does  not,  and  has  to 
endure  as  best  it  may.  We  cannot  get  news,  or  get  away, 
or  get  any  comfort  out  of  life.  Built  for  Long  Island 
Sound’s  smooth  water,  or,  some  of  them,  to  stay  in  harbors 
where  they  belong,  it  is  a wonder  these  boats  dare  tag 
along  as  they  all  do,  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

On  this  low,  black,  rakish  craft  we  are  better  off  than 
some  of  them,  but  we  slay  longer,  too,  and  refuse  to  give 
up  and  go  home  or  let  the  flag-ship  get  out  of  sight, 
though  we  cannot  get  near  enough  to  squeeze  any  infor- 
mation out  of  the  long-suffering  admiral  or  his  aides, 
and  content  ourselves  with  looking  on  at  that  steady  going 
ship,  while  we  roll— decks  under.  If  ever  a boat  found 
herself  in  her  old  age  in  an  unexpected  business,  this  one 
has.  Built  for  a millionaire,  and  to  cruise  up  and  down 
in  smooth  summer  seas  and  wave  a yacht  pennant  and 
club  burgee,  painted  and  polished,  her  brass-work  shin- 
ing, a clean  and  natty  crew  forward,  and  well-dressed 
find  comfortable-looking  people  aft  under  the  awnings, 
their  easy-chairs  spread  about  on  a well-scrubbed  deck; 
down  in  the  cabin,  divans  covered  with  cushions,  rugs,  and 
curtains,  and  shining  glass  setting  off  the  rich  mahogany 
wood-work,  while  an  attentive  steward  listened  to  their 
wants  and  knew  how  to  fill  them— all  that  would  be 
soon  turned  topsy-turvy  in  a Gulf  Stream  sea.  But  now 


comfort  is  a minor  consideration,  decks  are  heaped  and 
piled  with  bags  of  coal,  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  coils  of 
rope,  boats  lashed  on  the  poor  remaining  space  of  quar- 
ter-deck, that  is  either  grimy  with  coal  dust  or  inch- 
deep  in  slopping  seas  that  will  come  on  board,  soaking 
coal  out  of  the  bags  and  sending  trickling  streams  of 
dirty  water  down  the  cabin  compauionway,  or  whole 
barrels  of  water  down  the  after-hatch.  The  deck-house  is 
piled  with  flags  and  rugs  and  carpets,  barrels  of  flour, 
boxes  of  canned  provisions,  hardtack,  and  last  resorts 
of  every  kind.  The  cabin  floor,  bare  of  carpet  or  rugs,  is 
covered  ou  this  sort  of  day  with  a paste  of  coal  dust 
and  broken  glass,  for  lamp-shades  and  tumblers  and  ink- 
bottles  will  carry  away  and  land  as  they  please,  and  stay 
there  till  they  begin  to  worry  the  steward,  who  is  too  busy 
to  bother  with  such  details.  The  wood- work  creaks  aud 
groans,  and  two  big  rocking-chairs,  relics  of  more  peace- 
ful days,  rival  each  other  in  the  variety  of  their  motions. 
Water, soaks  through  the  ports  and  wets  the  dirty  covers 
on  the  divans  or  the  bedding  in  the  state-rooms  with 
equal  impartiality.  To  our  appeal  to  try  to  repair  a 
water- soaked  bed,  the  steward  responded.  “Oh,  that’s 
nothing;  you  ought  to  see  my  bed.”  Meal  time  conies 
and  goes,  however,  and  the  cook  does  not  get  seasick, 
though  he  does  not  like  eight-inch  shells,  and  threatened 
to  jump  overboard  at  San  Juan. 

The  cabin  skylights  have  lately  broken  in,  and  we  get  a 
complement  of  coal  dust  and  salt-water  down  through  the 
broken  glass  at  meal  times;  it  probably  comes  in  at  nil 
times,  but  we  notice  it  most  then.  Sometimes  we  cele- 
brate the  hour  wheu  the  sun  crosses  the  yard-arm,  which 
brings  a momentary  gleam  with  it,  then  we  go  back  to  the 
perusal  of  stale  newspapers  or  forgotten  books,  or  vainly 
attempt  to  get  a little  work  through. 

When  night  conies  down  we  sit  on  deck  till  sleepy 
enough  to  dare  the  stuffy,  groaning  state-rooms  below. 
The  blockading  fleet  disappears  in  the  night,  and  we, 
equally  dark — for  no  lamps  are  allowed — watch  Havana 
lights,  and  toss  up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  till  morn- 
ing brings  the  hope  of  something  turning  up.  At  least 
we  get  a bath  on  deck,  watch  the  gathering  of  the  fleet  to 
report  to  the  flag-ship,  and  trust  the  day  will  send  us  back 
to  Key  West  with  a story  worth  the  telling. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 

HINTS  ON  SPANISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

TnE  difficulty  experienced  by  the  average  American  in 
pronouncing  the  Spanish  names  with  which  the  newspa- 
pers are  filled  nowadays  renders  the  following  hints  otf 
pronunciation  of  some  timeliness. 

There  are.  of  course,  ns  many  dialects  of  Spanish  as 
there  are  of  English,  and  they  vary  even  more  widely;  but 
the  Castilian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
is  followed  here. 

The  letters  not  given  below  are  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish, and  each  Spanish  letter  has  but  one  sound.  A is 
pronounced  ah;  b has  no  exact  equivalent,  but  is  between 


the  English  v and  w.  C before  e and  i=th  in  think,  else- 
wliere=k;  d— th  in  though;  e=a  in  fate;  g before  e and 
i=h,  elsewhere  as  in  English,  but  gue  nnd  gui  are  pro- 
nounced gay  nnd  gee;  h is  not  sounded;  i=ee  in  feel; 
j=h  in  horse;  ll=li  in  million;  fi  = ni  in  minion;  o=o  in 
go;  qu=k;  r w-ith  a long  roll;  u=oo  in  fool;  y=ee  in 
feel;  z=th  in  think.  Each  letter  always  has  its  full  sound. 
Spanish  words  ending  in  cousonants  are  usually  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  excepts  plurals  of  adjectives  ; words 
ending  in  vowels  are  accented  on  the  penultimate  syllable; 
where  the  accent  is  otherwise  it  is  always  indicated.  The 
Cubans  generally  pronounce  d as  in  'English,  and  c be- 
fore e and  i like  our  s.  Otherwise  their  enunciation  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  many  Spnnisli  names 
consist  of  two  separate  and  distinct  words  joined  by  “y,” 
as  “ Macias  y Casado.”  This  is  due  to  the  fad  that  Span- 
iards often  add  the  mother’s  name  to  the  father’s.  Thus, 
in  the  example  above,  Macias  is  the  father’s  name,  and 
Casado’that  of  the  mother,  “y”  being  the  Spanish  word 
for  “ and.” 

The  following  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  more 
prominent  Spanish  names  of  towns,  ships,  generals,  etc.: 

Almoddvar Ahi-moli-doh'-valir. 

Alfonso Ahl-folm'-soh 

Almirunte  Oquendo Alil-mee-rahn'-tny  Oh-knin'-doh. 


Blanco Blalin'-coh. 

Bunes Bali '-mice. 


Camara 

Cadiz 

CieiifnegoB 

Cardenas 

Cristobal  Coldn 

Cahnaneni 

Cervera 

CAstelar 

Eni|>erador  Carlos  V. 


. . Cah'-mah-rab. 

. .Cah'-deeili. 

. . The-en-foo-a'-goha. 

. . Knr-dny'-n»hs. 

. .Krees-toh'-l)»hl  Kolilone'. 

. . Kali-ce-niah-nny'-rah. 

. .Thair-vay'-rali. 

. .Kalis'-tny-lahr. 

. . Em-pay  rnh-dor'Car'-lohsKeeu-tob. 


Gnlldn Goohl  yobn'. 

Guantnnamo Gwalin-tah-nah'-moh. 

Gomez Goh'-mayth. 

Garciu Gahr-lhee'-ab. 


Hnbana Ilah-vah'-nab. 

Holguin Uohl'-geen. 

Mntanzne Mah-tahn'-lbnbs. 

Morro Moh'iroli. 

Mai  la  Teresa Mah-ree'-ab  Tny-ray'-sah. 

Nuevitus.. Noo-ay-vee'-tahe. 


Piitar  del  Rio Pee-nahr  tliel  Ree-oh. 

Puerto  Principe Poo-alr'-toh  Prcen'-tliee-pny. 

Pelayo Pay-lab '-yo. 

Santa  Clara Snlm'-tnli  Clnh'-rah. 

Santiago Snlin-tee-nh'-goh. 

San  Juuu Sahu  Hwahn. 

Trinidad Tree-ni-tliatb  (bard  th). 

Vizcaya Veelli-cair-ynb. 

C.  S.  V.  P. 
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AN  ORCHARD  NOTE. 

In  clusters  fragrant  blowy, 

A frail,  bee-haunted  sen. 

Bright  beam  the  blossoms  snowy — 

The  fancies  of  the  tree. 

R.  K.  Mcnkittrick. 


SINKING  THE  “ MERRIMAC.” 

[Spkcial  Corrkspondknck  op  “Harper's  Weekly.”] 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  4,  1S9S. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  lies  on  a high  plateau,  secure  above 
the  sea,  with  a landlocked  harbor  whose  narrow  entrance 
is  guarded  by  an  old  fort  and  water-batteries,  and  by  an 
earth-work  monuting  heavy  modern  guns.  Back  from 
the  city  are  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  whose  green  summits 
are  croivded  with  rolling  masses  of  clouds  that  shine  and 
glow  in  the  sunlight,  or  lower  deep  aud  black  with  wind 
and  rain  at  the  mood  of  the  changing  tropic  day. 

Swinging  at  anchor  within  the  shelter  of  the  hills  are 
the  ships  of  Admiral  Cervera,  now  securely  held  by  a 
strong  force  under  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore 
Schley.  5 

Under  the  towering  hills  the  great  battle-ships  and 
cruisers  seem  from  a little  distance  mere  pygmies  as  they 
move  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  city,  guarding  with 
watchful  eye  their  hidden  foe.  Yet,  watch  as  they  may, 
the  inky  blackness  and  sudden  and  terrific  downpours  of 
rain  that  sweep  off  the  hills  make  it  possible  for  a ship  to 
slip  out,  hidden  by  night  aud  storm,  and  get  away  undis- 
covered. For  this  reason  Admiral  Sampson,  not  wishing 
to  go  in  and  batter  down  the  forts  and  force  the  Spanish 
fleet  to  fight,  decided  to  bottle  them  up  securely  by  stop- 
ping the  channel.  For  this  purpose  the  collier  Merrimae, 
a fine  steamer  of  5000  tons,  was  selected,  her  guns,  valua- 
bles, and  private  property  taken  off,  ami  the  ship  made 
ready  to  sink  at  a given  word.  To  do  this  required  some 
time,  and  a large  force  of  men  worked  steadily  on  Wednes- 
day in  preparing  the  ship,  the  Massachusetts  being  along- 
side, filling  her  coal-bunkers  from  the  2500  tons  the  Mer- 
rimae had  on  board.  Torpedoes  were  made. by  filling 
metal  gun-shells  with  prismatic 
powder;  these  were  placed  in  the 
hold  when  all  was  ready,  the  elec- 
tric wires  being  laid  to  the  deck, 
so  all  the  torpedoes  could  be  fired 
at  once.  The  stop -cocks  were 
taken  off  the  water-pipes  and 
temporary  stopping  provided, 
which  the  settling  of  the  ship 
would  immediately  carry  away. 

Volunteers  were  called  for  to 
take  the  ship  in  and  sink  her 
across  the  channel,  and  the  re- 
sponse that  came  included  every 
man  that  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  going,  so  that  practically  the 
Admiral  had  the  pick  of  all  the 
men  in  the  fleet. 

The  following  were  chosen  for 
the  dangerous  task,  under  com- 
mand of  Richmond  P.  Hobson, 
assistant  navul  constructor ; 

George  Charette,  chief  gunner’s 
mate,  Daniel  Montague,  master- 
at-arms,  Randolph  Claussen,  cox- 
swain, of  the  New  York ; Oscar 
Deigman,  coxswain,  George  F. 

Phillips,  machinist,  John  Kelley, 
seaman,  of  the  Merrimae ; J.  E. 

Murphy,  coxswain,  of  the  Iowa. 

Naval  cadets  Palmer  and  Powell 
drew  lots  for  the  command  of  the 


cutter  to  follow  the  ship  in  aud  take  off  the  crew  when  the  accepted  as  part  of  war’s  necessities,  and  also  of  the  ship- 
ship  sank.^  All  the  men  were  good  swimmers,  Charette,  of  chandlers’ and  coal-merchants’  opportunity.  Following 


the  New  York,  being  an  expert,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  jump  overboard  and  swim  out  to  the  cutter. 

These  preparations  consumed  much  lime,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  daylight  on  Thursday  morning,  the  2d,  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  Merrimae  to  go  in.  The  ships  of 
the  fleet  formed  a crescent  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
ready  to  open  fire  ou  the  forts  if  they  should  discover  and 
begin  firing  on  the  Merrimae.  In  the  mist  of  the  early 
dawn  the  big  collier  started  toward  the  entrance  of  the 


us  in  came  a later  boat-  by  several  hours,  whose  news  of 
the  flag-of-truce  story  sent  a thrill  of  joy  and  of  war's 
fierce  anger  through  every  American  sympathizer  in  the 
place. 

The  Spanish  Admiral  did  send  a flag  of  truce  to  the 
American  Admiral,  presenting  his  coinplimeuts,  and  say- 
ing that  “ the  eight  men  of  the  Merrimae  were  now  his 
prisoners.”  This  has  a note  of  politeness  as  well  as  of 
„ defiance,  but  at  any  rate  saves  us  from  thinking  that 

harbor,  but  ns  daylight  was  rapidly  coming  on,  a boat  they  had  gone  dowu  with  the  Merrimae;  for  now  there  is 


was  sent  after  Lieutenant  Hobson  with  orders  to  return; 
he  begged  to  go  on,  but  a second  peremptory  order  from 
the  Admiral  commanded  him  to  report  on  board  at  once. 
So  the  Merrimae  turned  back  without  waking  the  forts, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned  for  the  day. 

Thursday  the  fleet  was  drawn  off,  a patrol  being  kept 
near  the  harbor  mouth,  as  usual.  As  night  came  on.  a 
tremendous  thunder-storm  gathered  over  the  hills,  shut- 
ting in  the  town  and  forts  completely  in  a gray  veil  of 
rain  and  mist.  At  sea,  however,  all  was  calm  aud  quiet, 
aud  the  moon  shed  its  mellow  light  over  a seemingly 
peaceful  scene. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Merrimae  went 
in,  guided  by  the  eight  brave  men.  Just  when  she  sank 
no  one  could  tell,  the  muffled  explosion- that  sent  her  to 
the  bottom  not  being  heard  by  the  nearest  ships.  When 
daylight  came  the  New  York's  cutter,  with  Cadet  Powell 
in  commnnd,  wns  still  waiting  nnd  watching  for  the  men 


a probability  that  they  will  regain  their  ships,  Rnd  that 
soon.  Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MANILA. 

(Extract  from  Admiral  Dewey’s  Official  Report.) 

“ Flao-buif  * Olympia,’  Cavitk,  May  4, 1898. 

“The  squadron  left  Mirs  Bay  on  April  27,  arrived  off 
Bolinao  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  and  finding  no  ves- 
sels there,  proceeded  down  the  coast,  and  arrived  off  the 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay  on  the  same  afternoon.  The 
Boston  and  the  Concord  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Port 
Subic.  A thorough  search  was  made  of  the  port  by  the 
Boston  and  the  Concord , but  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not 

, . . found.  Entered  the  south  channel  at  11.30  p.m.,  stcam- 

to  return,  and  not  untjl  driven  off  by  afire  from  the  forts,  ing  in  column  at  eight  Jinots.  After  half  the  squadron 
nnd  the  certainty  that  their  presence  could  no  longer  help  had  passed,  a battery  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel 
their  shipmates,  did  they  give  up.  When  the  Spaniards  opened  fire,  noue  of  the  shots  taking  effect.  The  Boston 
discovered  the  masts  of  the  Merrimae  in  the  channel  en-  aud  McCulloch  returned  the  fire.  The  squadron  proceed- 
trance,  and  found  the  Texas  and  Massachusetts  off  the  bar-  ed  across  the  bay  at  slow  speed,  and  arrived  off  Manila  at 
bor,  they  thought  an  attack  was  intended,  nnd  opened  daybreak,  and  was  fired  upon  at  5.15  a m.  by  three  bat- 
fire  on  the  two  ships,  sending  six  or  eight  shots  that  did  teries  at  Manila  and  two  near  Cavite,  nnd  by  the  Spanish 
no  harm  and  were  not  replied  to.  fleet  anchored  in  an  approximately  east  and  west  line 

The  Merrimae  is  sunk  across  the  channel  just  where  it  across  the  mouth  of  Bnkor  Bay,  with  their  left  in  shoal 


was  planned  to  sink  her,  nnd  lies  in  deep  water,  but  offer- 
ing a sufficient  obstruction  to  lien  vy -draught  vessels.  The 
eight  brave  men  who  went  in  with  her  have  to  a certainty 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  forts  and  ships  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  still  remain  to  be  contended  with. 


MAP  OF  SANTIAGO  HARBOR, 


Sliowtiur  the  Lorntion  of  the  s 
S(|imdron  aft«-r  the  Bomhardm 


of  Admiral  Cen 


iciioited  to  Admiral  Shim|im>i 


When  we  left  Santiago  at 
noon  on  Friday  a white  flag 
was  flying  on  a staff  to  the 
eastward  of  the  old  fort  at  the 
entrauce  to  the  harbor,  and 
we  heard  rumors  from  the 
flag -ship  that  a boat  was 
coming  out  with  a flag  of 
truce.  This  was  thrilling 
news, but  we  were  determined 
to  be  first  in  Kingston  with 
what  news  we  had.  so  off  we 
went,  knowing  well  that  laler 
information  would  follow  us. 
Here  in  Kingston  Americans 
arc  not  frowned  upon  by  any 
means,  and  news  from  the 
sent  of  war  is  as  eagerly  in- 
quired for  as  it  would  be  in 
New  Ymk. 

When  we  arrived  at  day- 
light this  morning  we  were 
promptly  hoarded  hv  health 
and  customs  officers,  and 
passed  in  with  their  rise.  A 
Spanish  merchant  steamer  of 
Yankee  build  was  following 
us  in.  and  in  the  harbor  were 
several  Spanish  ships,  an 
Italian  man-of-war— the  (Ho- 
ran ai  Bauson— an  English 
cruiser  or  two,  passenger 
steamers  carrying  ihe  royal 
mail,  and  some  American 
newspaper  boats — unwearied 
scouts  aud  messengers  whose 
coming  and  going  seem  to  be 


water  in  Canncao  Bay. 

“The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  attack,  the  flag- 
ship Olympia,  uuder  my  personal  direction,  lending,  fol- 
lowed at  a distance  by  the  Baltimore,  Raleigh,  Petrel . 
Concord,  aud  Boston  in  the  order  named,  which  formation 
was  maintained  throughout  the  action. 
The  squadron  opened*  Arc  at  5.41  a.m. 
While  advancing  to  the  attack  two  mines 
were  exploded  ahead  of  the  flag-ship, 
too  far  to  be  effective.  The  squadron 
maintained  a continuous  and  precise 
Are,  at  ranges  varying  from  5000  to 
2000  yards,  countermarching  in  a line 
approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy’s  fire  was 
vigorous,  but  generally  ineffective.  Ear- 
ly in  the  engagement  two  launches  put 
out  toward  the  Olympia,  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  using  torpedoes. 
One  was  sunk  and  the  other  disabled 
by  our  fire  and  beached  before  they 
were  nble  to  fire  their  torpedoes. 

“At  7 a.m.  the  Spanish  flag-ship, 
Reina  Cristina,  made  a desperate  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to 
engage  at  short  range,  but  was  received 
with  such  a galling  fire,  the  entire  bat- 
tery of  the  Olympia  being  concentrated 
upon  her,  that  she  was  barely  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  shelter  of  the  point.  The 
fires  started  in  her  by  our  shell  at  the 
time  were  not  extinguished  until  she 
sank.  The  three  batteries  at  Manila  bad 
kept  up  a continuous  fire  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement,  which  fire 
was  not  returned  by  my  squadron.  The 
first  of  these  batteries  was  situated  on 
the  south  mole  head  at  the  entrauce  of 
the  Pasig  River,  the  second  on  the  south 
position  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila, 
and  the  third  at  Molate.  about  onc-half 
mile  further  south.  At  this  poiut  I 
sent  a message  to  the  Governor- Gen- 
eral to  the  effect  that  if  the  batteries 
did  not  cease  firing  the  city  would  be 
shelled.  This  had  the  effect  of  silencing 
them. 

“At  7.85  a.m.  I ceased  firing  and 
withdrew  the  squadron  for  breakfast. 
At  11.16  I returned  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the  Span- 
ish flag-ship  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  fleet  were  in 
flames.  At  12.30  the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  batteries 
being  silenced  and  the  ships  sunk,  burned,  and  deserted. 

“At  12.40  the  squadron  returned  and  anchored  off  Ma- 
nila, the  Petrel  being  left  behind  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  smaller  gunboats,  which  were  behind  the  point 
of  Cavite.  This  duty  was  performed  by  Commander  E. 
P.  Wood  in  the  most  expeditious  and  complete  manner 
possible.  The  Spanish  lost  the  following  vessels:  Sunk. 
Reina  Cristina,  Castilla,  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa;  burned. 
Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Isla  de  Cuba , General 
Ixzo,  Marques  del  Duero,  El  Correo,  Velasco,  ami  Isla  de 
Mindanao  (transport) ; captured,  Rapid o and  Hercules 
(tugs),  aud  several  small  launches.” 


FLAG  DAY. 

Did  you  notice  more  flags  than  usual  out  on  June  14? 
June  14  was  “Flag  day.”  the  anniversary  of  the  date  in 
1777  when  Congress  adopted  the  flag.  The  American 
Flag  Association  wants  everybody  to  have  a flag,  and  hang 
it  out  mi  all  occasions,  but  especially  on  June  14.  The 
association,  through  a circular  issued  in  its  name,  ex 
presses  superlative  enthusiasm  over  the  development  of 
new  business  for  our  flag  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  and  elsewhere.  "The  sun  of  heaven,”  it  says, 
“ now  greets  the  stars  of  hope  in  liberty’s  banner  during 
every  hour  of  every  revolution  of  the  round  earth.”  That 
is  true— worse  luck!  Most  of  us  venture  to  hope  for  a time 
to  come  when  the  American  eagle  may  feel  justified  in  com- 
ing home  again  to  roost,  and  may  bring  our  blessed  banner 
back  with  him.  We  would  just  as  lief  as  not  let  the 
sun  of  heaven  rub  along  for  four  or  five  hours  every  dav 
without  so  much  as  a glimpse  of  it.  The  earth  is  big, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  spread  our  flag  too  thin  on  too  much 
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12  DIFFERENT  STYLES- 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Hunter 
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What 

Are 


“A  MODERN  ECSTASY"  is  a 
Shakespearian  definition  for  a “ Cocktail/' 
44  Kings  it  makes  gcds,  and  meaner  creat- 
ures kings." 

•s  Wherever  good  livers  are  found, 
wherever  conviviality  exists,  even  to 
the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
the  “CLUB  COCKTAIL"  reigns 
supreme  as  a fashionable  drink. 

The  “ CLUB  COCKTAILS " 
never  vary ; they  are  always  the  same. 
The  secret  of  their  perfect  blend  is  that 
they  are  kept  six  months  before  being 
) drawn  off  and  bottled. 

“Cocktails"  that  are  served  over 
1 the  bar  do  not  contain  these  indis- 
pensable qualities. 

Y">  Seven  Varieties:  Manhattan,  Mar- 
tini, Vermouth,  Holland  Gin,  York, 
Tom  Gin,  Whisky. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers. 


FOR  CLUB,  FAMILY,  AND 
MEDICINAL  USE. 

THE 
BEST 
WHISKEY 
IN  AMERICA. 


Guards  against  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  damp- 
11  ess  and  climatic 
changes.  Dr.  Jaeger's 
Sanatory  Underwear  ac- 
knowledged by  the 
medical  profession  to 
be  the  best  safeguard 
against  fever  and  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Dr  Jaeger's 
Stomach  Bandage 

Is  indispensable  for  active  service. 

Price,  70c.  to  $1.00 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  name 
of  our  agent  in  your  city. 

Main  Retail  Store:  Branches: 

16  W.  23d  St.  166  Broadway 
New  York  248  w.  125th  st. 


10 

YEARS 

OLD. 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 

To  ladies  obliged  to  use  a 
stimulant  it  is  recommended 
because  of  its 

Absolute  Purity,  Gentle  Mellowness , 
and  Great  Age. 


il  at  all  First-class  Cafes  and  by  Jobbers. 

LANAHAN  & SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hartford,  Conn. 


London. 


20TH  CENTURY  TRAIN 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTED 


39  Broadway. 


Have  8 to  10  times  the  power  of 


lasses. 


Pocket  size— invaluable  for  Army  and  Navy, 
War  Correspondents,  Race  Meets,  Regattas, 
Travel,  and  the  Theatre. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  For  sale  by  lead- 
ing jewelers  and  opticians  throughout  the  United 
States.  Among  them: 

New  York — Theodore  B.  Starr,  F.  G.  Schmidt. 
Brooklyn—  I.  B.  Hoccker.  31a  Fulton  St. 

Chicago— C.  D.  Peacock.  Spaulding  & Co..  Hyman,  Berg 
A-  Co.,  N.  Watzy,  H.  Borsch. 

Philadelphia— Queen  & Co..  Bonschur  & Holmes. 
lYashiHgton—VmnkUn  & Co.,  Moore  & Ceding,  D.  N. 


bie 

Thel 
portNj 
swarmiJ 
guns  rd 
is  manm 


H Actual  Size. 

Prices  Range  From  $ 44.50  to  $72.50. 


;t  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pep  salt  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
juices.  Pepsalt  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
nciency,  as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
?nd  at  .the  right  time,  ana  your 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
. ®e.nd  {°F  sample  in  salt-shaker 


)NEER  LINE  WEST  AND 
HWEST  OF  CHICAGO 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 


Kodak 

Photography 
Is  Easy 
Photography 


rown  Brothers  & Co, 


CHEW 

Beeman’s 


travelers' 
^Letters  of  GreMt 


Original  { 

Pepsin! 
Gum  I 


Available  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 

ISSUED  BY 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

NASSAU.  CORNER  CEDAR  STREET, 

LONDON  OFFICE,  33  LOMBARD  ST..  E.  C. 


All  1898  Kodaks  use  our  light-proof  film  Cartridges 
and  can  be  Loaded  in  Daylight. 

$5.00  to  $35  00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

a^cncus  or  by  mat/,  # Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


& Nothing  lias  been  left  uiuloi  e # 
* which  could  be  expected  to  mal.e  jj| 
% them  more  and  more  contcmpor;i-  $ 
& neous,  more  and  more  useful  to  the  * 
hour — at  the  same  time  they  have  * 
a permanent  value. — N.  Y.  Tribune  # 
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If  notxSg 
sold  by^S 
your  local 
dealer,  wo 
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HARPER'S 


DELICACY  [■Half 

Minced  chicken. highly 
seasoned  wilh  Mexican 
spices.and  wrapped  in  com 
husks.  Unique. delightful. 
At  grocers,  or  A pound  can 
mailed  for  16cin  stamps 
Booklet  sent  on  request 


PFLUECER’S 

“Luminous”  Bait^l 

for  either  tront,  bass  or 
muskallongo  for50cts.  in 
stamps.  Illustrated  catalogue 

free.  jhe  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.. 


PERIODICALS 


7000  BICYCLES 


1898  BICYCLE 


(High  tirade,  all  styles, 

lie*'  equipment,  guaran- 
teed. $9.75  to  $17.00. 
Used  w heels, late  models, 
all  makes,  03  to  $12. 
WV  ship  on  approval  irith- 
temt  a cent  payment.  Write 


Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, with  portraits  of  authors , 
wilUbe  sent  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
'rP*1  receipt  °f  ten  cents. 


1 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED. 

boys  and  girls  build  up  a profitable  business. 
LIBERAL  CASH  COMMISSIONS 
ny  other  valuable  premiums  if  preferred.  Write 
r.  Lar^e^ catalogue  of  premiums  and  full  par- 

tied  Cress  Sosp  Co.,  Dept  L ,277  K.  9 ad  lien  St., Chicago. 


PENN  STATE 


A (K)NIGIIT  OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 


* Contains  as  mnch  flesh-form- 
ing matter  as  beef.” 


CtmtMdSC* 

Hosiery. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Lisle-Thread,  Silk,  and 
Cashmere  Hose  and  Half  - Hose. 

Summer  Underwear. 

Cartwright  & Warner’s 

Celebrated  Underwear 

for  Children,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 

0kvcukK’aii  c£>  1 yife  at. 


Joseph  Cillott’s 

STEEL  PENS. 


“Watch  the  Tires!” j 

In  l.ese  days  of  low  prices, 
bicycle  buyers  should  remem- 
ber that  some  makers  save  $$$ 
on  every  wheel  by  fitting  cheap 
tires,  for  which  you  suffer. 

BICYCLES 

Price  $60 

All  have  G & J Tires,  most  costly, 
but  most  reliable. 

Gormully  & Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago.  Boston.  Washington.  New  York. 
Biooklyn.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Buf- 
falo. Cleveland.  London. 


The 

One  Complete 

Writing-machine 


emington 

[Standard  Typewriter 

It  does  not  rely  on  one  or 
two  special  features  good 
enough  to  talk  about , 
but  upon  all  round  ... 
Excellence  and  Durability 
which  produce  the  Best 
Work  all  the  time  and  lots 
of  it. 


or  really  palatable  Beef  Tea,  and  at  a minimum  expense,  with  Armour’* 
Extract.  No  trouble  or  mystery  about  it.  Send  for  our  little  book,  "Culinary 
Wrinkles,”  mailed  free  upon  application. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 


Collections  and  Recollections 

By  One  Who  Has  l^pt  a Diary.  With  One  Illustration.  Crown  8vo 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  so 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  is  a man  to  whom  opportunity  ha 
been  more  than  commonly  kind.  Himself*  a prominent  English  Radical,  , 
member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  literary  craft,  he  has  seen  ,.nd  met  tb 
greatest  men  of  his  country  and  time  in  all  walks  of  life.  . . . The  friend  « 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Houg 
ton,  and  a host  of  others  whose  names  are  household  words  in  this  as  well  Jg 
in  their  native  land,  has  much  to  tell  of  them  which  must  hold  the  attentive, 
of  every  reader.  And,  moreover,  the  "Collections” — of  epitaphs,  anecdotflre 
advertisements,  and  what  not — are  as  interesting  as  they  are  unusual.  l*ie 


3 HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London  j 

\ Flowers  of 

\ Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp 

3 By  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  Author  of  “Recreations  in  Botany.”  Illus-  j 
5 trated  by  Benjamin  Lander.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  j 
8 & 50-  | 

n This  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  flower-student.  . . . We  call  especial  at-  1 
3 tention  to  this  very  attractive  and  useful  hand-book. — Independent,  N.  Y.  j 
This  botanic  manual  is  an  invaluable  possession  for  the  way-side  student 
3 of  flowers,  since  it  adopts  the  obviously  convenient  arrangement  of  groups  ac- 
2 cording  to  the  localities  where  they  are  apt  to  be  found.  . . . Copious  intf&s 

2 complete  the  most  comprehensively  compact  and  helpful  guide  to  the  faofliiar 

3 knowledge  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  blossoming  earth  that  has  yet  ap- 
5 peared. — IVa.  hnan,  Boston. 
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THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PEN 


AiVitkl 


1 WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. | 

:-AT  RESORTS  ” £ 


Summer  IResorte 

LELAND’S  OCEAN  HOUSE, 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


EARL  &.WILSON  S 

i_i  rsi  e:  rsi 
COLLARS  8c.CUFFS| 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1873. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Banking  Business,  i,ncJ"‘li"R  ' 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Grain,  tor 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  ltallmad  Bonds.  . 

Books  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  1 nces. 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request.  ....  J 
A Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  rjVO  m ? ", 

DRED  AND  TWENTY  FOLK  THOUhAMJ  J 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a Guaranteed  Securtl>  tor  a < 


pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a two-cent  stamp 
CEORCE  H.  DANIELS,  C.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  New  YorK. 
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A pure 
Cream 
of 

Tartar 
Powder  a 


Makes  Wholesome,  Delicious  Food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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